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A Woman  in  the  Andes 

MY  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCEND  MOUNT  HUASCARAN 

BY  ANNIE  S . PECK 


THE  Peruvian  valley  of  Huailas 
and  its  immediate  surroundings 
surpass  in  grandeur  and  magnif- 
icence any  other  portion  of  the  world 
with  which  T am  acquainted.  While 
claiming  no  scientific  merit  for  the  dis- 
covery of  unknown  lands,  nevertheless,  in 
a small  way,  I feel  something  of  the 
explorer’s  pride  in  having  visited  a tiny 
section  of  the  earth’s  surface  unfamiliar 
not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Peruvians — a section,  too,  that 
will  one  day  become  famous  the  world 
over,  presenting  as  it  does  an  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  attractions,  includ- 
ing a scenic  splendor  surpassing  that 
of  Chamonix. 

This  wonderful  valley,  one  hundred 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  four  miles  in 
width,  is  situated  in  the  Department  of 
Ancachs,  ten  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
ninety  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  from 
four  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  the  west,  to  a height  of  15,000  to 
18,000  feet,  rises  a steep  and  rocky  ridge 
— the  Black  Cordillera;  on  the  east  the 
magnificent  White  Cordillera,  to  an  alti- 
tude of  from  20,000  to  22,000,  possibly 
24,000,  feet./  In  this  range,  just  back 
of  the  town  of  Yungay,  looms  up  the 
pride  of  the  valley,  the  majestic  Huas- 
caran.  A saddle-mountain  it  is  called,  its 
two  peaks  rising  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  seat  between,  the  highest  of  a 


serrated  wall  of  magnificent  peaks,  with 
massive  lower  buttresses;  and  its  summit 
is  a rock  wall,  standing  at  an  angle 
of  85°,  surmounted  by  a thick  layer  of 
snow.  This  mountain  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Senor  Lucio  R. 
Landerer,  a Peruvian  engineer,  who, 
describing  with  enthusiasm  the  wonder- 
ful scenery  of  the  Huailas  Valley,  de- 
clared that  Huascaran  had  an  altitude 
of  25,000  feet,  and  was  therefore  probably 
the  highest  mountain  on  this  hemisphere. 
When  it  had  become  evident  that  Mount 
Sorata  in  Bolivia  had  no  right  to  this 
distinction,  it  seemed  desirable  both-  to 
investigate  the  reputed  magnificence  of 
this  Peruvian  valley  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  claims  of  Huascaran 
were  better  founded. 

Accordingly,  on  my  return  from  Bo- 
livia to  Lima  in  September,  1904,  I began 
arranging  for  my  first  expedition,  the 
story  of  which  has  already  been  told.  1 
reached  a height  of  19,000  feet  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain,  but  was  com- 
pelled for  various  reasons  to  abandon 
the  attempt. 

I sailed  alone  from  New  York  for 
Peru,  May  24,  1906,  determined  to  make 
a second  attempt  and  hoping  to  secure 
my  old  native  helpers.  My  equip- 
ment, however,  was  considerable.  Of 
scientific  instruments  T carried  a mer- 
curial barometer  reading  down  to  ten 
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r'lirnb..  i T nii\“ 
^ iuy  fripn^s 


AV I tic'll  tfe  ijtPT  ion  - 
.iiry  hitnrprma 
rjiaxi  br  pr^OK. 
(naibotk . M-  tni t h‘v 
i ^ ?nji *Ui^:nirfr  gpin 
1 1 cm  a « . .)  4f  t c tt  e r *- 
w.« ■ ( i o , anil  ptfii- 
ra^ou^f  hn 
V A it  i pa  iff  on  y nti 
\ oirlS  XPis^i  bly 

iViv.^.‘T  I p|  1HO 

f lie  %tpa  of 
?uhbr  taking 
fjttl  tipil  VV it  jfl 

h roaij  winf  bati  • 

onrv  b(‘v*n 

Jfhl  h\  ii:o-«  ni  l- 

ba\y*>  iHOi.s i tt^ffKi  yP v 

^filK  -Hf* 

X rtk  e m (no  \v  »l  t i m * - 
tfoJl  abo\e  mi  i '•»> • 
#) anger  (til  Mir 
I i y^v  Hjiik  jbf 

jtHltrmtnii  nf  niv 
tii'  fi.i'i  inlln/  fn-tkl 

Inn  1 j?  rykgy/ypb 


Mif  *»'i ■ . ^[ftek .' 

(it  fiimbinjj  c<> 


luin  {(,.  . • it  nil 

talk  nvtr  Pi-  tn-0  :»  r;  anP  vbn,  m tin- 

Jnst  }Mv-;:a  VO  ?,-•  )I?!!V(‘||  )Vp  -irilMp  SO 

i;||f f-ll \ 1$$ % :pj jnit , yiuk]  - 

Tn^ y ip  Hit  - If  (opPS-. rkK^^  -T  j n- 1 H( \( \ l 

lit,.-  ri‘k. 

K<-  >*  »•  w;.  i • i « - f . { 1 k 1 * j • • w my  OJil 

'n*.n’!i-i'  af  A/i!(teav  \v 1 1 ! • in;,  irinipj^  Pi1 
V lUHini-.  riiaii  1 imnll  incjinri-  - .« H.  n i 
Miy  fpribpr  -.'omnanitm-'.  ibp.  alas!  tbn 
lit  if-  ()-»«*’»,)/  \»-i]i  i.' ; ! 1 1 a U 1 ty  Ji*ut  'pi1)’." 

AO»f*tH£i'  thvv  cVnyn^sys,  tual  tbW  nUiwaM 


Huas'caka*  sAi^Vfc  Tukvvav. 


%!ili  »*>vh  \*])*'Viti  ious.-  ^*fnl  luitli  filin'  uhov’r  YiiU^Uy, 

to  the  i;*«  .Work  ; .another  gaud-  hum,  \ desire  t*l  l!je  ilir  rifcimtli' 

\s;-v.  fji  • :.  (mi  S</£p.r ' -1  «iraf/i i f!« »,  who  hud  for  <»no  of  the  lti«i i'ii'ii^  ; ,so  he  w/13 

j.H:v'iv.,ivN/ • die  tjMi  frr'*.  ?* -ord  d double  pay  i iwvuty  ^des,  or  ifdd); 

ftm  b<  dorthiKy??  hve  »>Uw.- :#1  \V.iHt  tie*  proviso  t i/ai  Ur  V0$  to  r^r»y  ;|> 

tv  ho  won?;)  >rrve  on*  ('(ju-illy  vu  1L  dVuVlt . ;»>  1|ie  tiHat'r*: 

. add  i t t.-nj a f .-vlpoii.^/k-k^,  ?.v  ih\  Friday.  July  ‘jo,  w«  n ; * I ! V I >*:'£«'}  j[ 
a n»d  >'oU-.  Tvo«*»;  enhovd  one  *d«UiW  ai»  {owneK  (ho  srM*v*  /j&hmte, 

••Ho!  • ufor  .untund!-*’!-  ?n*i*U; : ♦drip*.  of  :h<*  r? rider.  {lieu  up  a dorp 
vutfjfoV  to  in-Aon  Hu*  «'hmWin^-inu»c  deny  dop n.  fir  Om  afft  nmnn  th<  ir^oo- 

•A  up-  toy  »i?».  • ,x? jftti  fiuiu.  ^hu  luff}  no  r.yy  vui*  varied  hy  the  sipht,  f;.»f  ndov, 

'wlKi:i'  - cl.Mlf  riu  H)OV  *fvip£  of  -omr  y'l-ueton — a yiirirly  of  mvr, 
fur  h *';'i;‘vf-.  < nijrohuM  <{  vsny  fur  They  iy:i  P‘Jie»j  u?  yi  £pj$  muijtrat?  foie 

• ' *o  vu  M fop  Oiy  rouipanion-,  ddtymce  and  then  eutopc red yiyvay.  A to.vii 

'i?>oe  ihi*  H :(U  »uv^!:U:hj..  -n!«;d:up  :\I  five  $|j  .>  ppr  .:oiud  jjjp  -i,.y  idih- 

•:t‘i  M aliOUP'-.  ^rhvnTit  VpUOht  -uvo  yo-  P>v-  *vhU.J,.  A $ : 0 :\:ul  Yllffioiiij  .->yt\U 

*•••  v &0»>l  supply  of  ehdlttr  CiAwfe?  -gained  Vr-.  Jr  fin,  jljt  h> ye  I PmJ 

j ?0ui  iousoVt  Ijpmr.  ? iijl<j  (ML  |Yi;i!'.ju’  | r<!  'UiO-r  u|.om  -jp,  | - 1 i to  or  Mny 
yit jKWjr;  roo)  a ;<vr<*i»h  Five  -oihvio'i  haor  it  ehitv.!  y J?i  orM-uvop  h«  «*•. 

MTrf*  y«:vur%‘«)  to  ,.ot  ,iy  port*T*,  V.w  u-yoo  pf\  o ^ ;cf,  .•«,i,h|.  nr 
of  - uhoru;  IAM.O,  prrr?o^o-<viilt:  youhl  *lo  ';u? y.f liinij-  tinh .foM,  on«l  ioir.l- 

uitul^irenf  tiaHi  (hr  v<Yltor  -.  ’had.  dr-  I*  t'h*  i.  I f fj*tf  wjyUt-h  rhy  r=  ;i  htokol 
♦ hired  thtd.  lie  Would,  d"  Ud  l 'Oin  .^ou^  Gv  v-.-o*-r,  othot^  to 

io#  *-VOi  p-,  dpjOh.  « tdr'  Vv«M./I  Tpi  ••>..  -.vi.P'  U(>  ir*  « ^ 

X.,  >0.  t ho  udiM  of  N#*fior  < hr-o*  ijo,,  pr  hu;*h»  - !«.,-,tr  Pro  Pr  u;  rtp  hrnsh 


Go  gle 


ri§irval  fro 


JN 


CHf 


n a iu'ktfn : m m :azi  si 


served  the  purpose.  1 had  »o  show  them  ,?*m%  hviU  ahrud,  X-  .-■* ron*j,  I third,  ;tu-! 
about  pitching  the  n nix  h*'\v  to  pbe*£  ? ,*aMo  four! !» , tl*r*  !,f  her  tlmx followed  <>n 
the  pofe,  |ct  Ae.  fowl,  > ‘ wmhl  'teuvv-  Utfjr 

m-fan^e  my  boddinj;.  fliuJ.  .SIX*  to  their  jiOwd"  were  'H;-.fM>i';-.:T:.#r  the,  frerjiiom  !iu!p 
boiling  . water  .. fV-r  the  'oW»iut  (pea  .mupV  .far  the  men  m n-x  fheir  pucks.  We  li-.id 
attd  for  tea.  Aider  hur  meal  %'  erupt  in>d  4 hitu/lnxn  of;  WpUiiod  Wf»  Bfcifeff,  f>nd 
jny  toit  are!  put  xj  addd'eaud  eldtbiu#;  ehoeohuy.  U*  emo>e  the  imm  were  ||$| 
It  cold  rfpd  tHtiri*  wns  rimvult?  rehewuig*  ‘j»JC2L  I had  tgtplaiKK'd 

no  Wind,  yet  l Avrid  Pm  w,mn  am!  py  t In  riy  Yh«*  mo  of  ‘rope,  hx-,W\  .md 


At  dawn  I called  uV  Aij?;  tv*  #<v ahead,  Having 

time  they  procured  wap  x made  Vena  tea  ho  Wipden^xrnnx  ( \vm  .x.-ure,  h?i.t 
and  soup..  nod  ? <{  fysf  were  ready  to  -tort,  wont  wdl  fnr;;v  white  In  one  phsh'tt*  the 
\W  mossed  tbo  £ully  wherever  see  rued  keiur  w:*y  yrmnetl  up  a fairH  *uiep  slope 
thtmg,  £!,  Hv:w  ■ a place  hmh  up,  pm]  where'  th<-  siy'*<v  a.:o  Soft  on<l  we  satije-yif 

from  indovr  I mPw  luin  slplo  ^ phppt  vi  ipoh  r #ielwig  the';  fbjr 

twenty  foot  down  4 smooth;  ^iopn^  voek.  <>;  f jd>  lulleek  there  was  open  rohyUio.n, 
3iy  id.>mi  more-  for  the*  barnamur  Pahlx mined  the  mpe  xod  halted,  a*  well 

than  for  him,  hut/kuox  iy  .proved  rmt  t<»  ns  die  entire  M*efjvn  in  the  rear,  F 
h'fi?V  suffered,  -I he  smcVvy  no>y  *>u Vi«.ct ' ' >'i**!>l»Iy  to . \Uv.  • &h*t  talked 

l)ic  ftnir  foiir>  of  clirnhin^dpox  Arcre  iuh  in  tlttm.  in  ;.(>t;uiej}«A  severely  fhar  af 
j ted.  ;iiKo'  lliC*  el.oh  pou<x.^„  1 1.  was  lenfetb  rJjey  were  iudutxd  U* . y&uvj&k 
n)err-n  wjtctt  ' wo  eoowed  upot}  the  ice,  \o  doubt  it  hard.  \v««rky  hut  that  j 
ixkiiW  a nor(i‘f-a  oe.r*i, v J^vrtion,  h*  a !A*eexary  pert  «.t‘  i^ounnun-elhnh:  oe. 
piunned  from  !o*io\v,  where  the  hx  w'u>’  X they  \vishud  to  htdt  ‘lor  tilt 

tv>xtiparvrtixTl,v  Hooath.  K.%  wt  hi-  (wn/  dx  nfo*r,  in  Vm*<ni}?  ii  narrow  ifuHy 


jMaA.s  pdj^TiBKS 


had  no  Meyjn  Thy  itlonj  ^ 
jlyo.  Loxii:  lo  fojv.  K,  called 

’■  «/dy 'l\rtv  y 

out  that  *V 

do*  o-on.|^  * i > * . 1 o.miiiuwlly  exboru -4  i !>»  /*] 
>n  ,v  h*t id  thr  rnf*e  tichtd*  I did  this  my- 

was  fittir-  and  woh  mneh  < 

'4np:*‘f:::oio«n 

^dfyso  ii^l  X*.'  dphlared  he 

vvouhl  no  h.mynr  y«<  v.r<*Hrl  Pahln  docljtjM 

preVNMTtyd  wbnt  rnmjd:  huvo  1 

y.<  !i  X nap. 

Gocgle 


)rigiaal  from 

fTY  OF  MICH 


A WOMAN  IN  THE  ANDES 


Of  my  (oot 

#¥$  1'  te* 
slide.  I 
i f A lately 
hr^ight  (iov?n  my 
%?e-ax*;%hidh  hoJil 
«i  (te  same  iiriiv 
c hit t f itt>  rope  bc- 
'•rH&W:  ftffcrtd  With 
E»t  who 
vi^ir  ^?xsoriUr  Kwi 
loa/>h 
: ' oil  the 
Tt.  'XJ 
klw  Irtdil  ih*r 
■ th^u^ii  tt  cut 
1>J*  ♦;  buiAti 
Dv-oHo  lo.y  T‘r<:- 

>.oiitT^ryr  i rtty 
UM  to  haul  oh; 
op,  Tiearf?  cuf  iui^ 
run  i fr  i ‘V'>-  <<  »7h 

: tK»  r/ m.hcj;  J[\eyCC|>? 
t.ihlr>.  ■ . :•;  J 

ttfcpjiif  1,0  iW^t  Hil 
r * t/oufj  c>#pln  !o. 
Wh;*>t.  fthooW  ~h*' 
&M&:  ■ ■^:-'waK;  ’,>0 

,?.<  &tng!jr, 

Thu  irofty  £iivt> 

#«iir  h‘4h«‘wc  fifty : 
•'^rt '■;,  M^wv  hof 
i whi  «n  ^]^h| 
•wfccr<  ■ 


Sou  IN  i'lAK  U:«’K^O.  FRO.«  UU^  H««jnfST  O 


hut  that  \tis.t o I*  WQuhj.  u utvbu  iX  ihi  po-; 
*>  hut  djft^r  Vtoeo  tjirc^i^h 

litviCo  Aft^  ■i-AH:.  hv>ur:r  ihe  >>i£fcr  \yns>  raw,  ond 
tlfi-ot  a -fv*'  ■inoi.ufoU  sortieed. 

hor^lhau . belosv..  X bait 

itt.rfn*  ’ Tlff-jn  T nlnuber]  out  <»f  tho  tniUy  ' .lUougfit >:>'<?*d!toU/  my  plan  of  !nm.n£.  a 
op-0  |m  Mpp  iom!  . ?,' iiu«*d  jip  i-  il«r*  Jott/  Kyd,  .all*  to  my -off,  lad  it  did  riot. 

• ohofs.  Though  f 'tuixU-  of  ||  Ifs  i-|vve  Ai  the  door  it  was*-  fh»r«-i.y  five 

- ild.-v  iomdoi.n  tiHjy  bjtfVC  foot  ho.d),  *dnpHo*.  to  ibu  pdirr  m»«J,  Ti 

<>!«t:tijy*3  4li^  • -yl/tfci'it;  '- S. ‘ ’^b.'te •' 

0 fiiiiatj*-  the  K cri ^ » Ty*  moV<v  ^bout  ( t ibto. 

IOTO  P'nHivi  Ms!  f • i • iui-i  in  x<f  dovvyi  uud  •V^aOlo1  Ur//  •-»{»* 

iii  - • t«  -d.-  T vould.  .jo  Hie  middle  0 
->U’i>ui  o f)u»r  : v > • Would  h.iir  :ir  dvu  4'u;*f.  H-iO' d;iy  a,  v/ii>-  ^.v-rw  WV07U,  b>J{  i\\!t‘*00f‘ly 
-.oihd'U;  te»Uj|do^'(d:fO‘e  W»‘  * » > 1 * ^ f , hi-  ^'dd  ;•■•,:  td-jn.  \ ;»horid.\-  bjfd  *‘,f  d,.0  *• 
*fe%*h  A'V  «f  raHvor  r^pIlHhlo  uttu,  M horo  sud^  of  :o/o/:]{ofi  ^rujy^v^iTv  l w j>oirAv  of 
jlw*  a^iilw  sloKd.inort'  than  s^o:t;*hto.  :-toebiu^A  out}  vscuu/i  Hop  but  tlo, 

A)  ?livr  « or];.-  lu  ur.  u ;»*»[.'  :<fVr  ]<<!. r,  torer  n-«  rt*  d;?n;o.  m ! > . ev>- > \ / 1 ! t!o  ;o 

t tu-owbt  nd»;lo  d<»v*  «jof  »»»  ' • f->  .;ui  ' e\h-?»  pjo'r  -«d'  - i<vk  ?}Kj  ; ' .-To  “?t 

yoUp>  I eMvdri/oPed  ld-o  TfonniruMii.  dl'  or^!Ti|H>d  tAbo  off  hidid.o-i-  ! 

We  hod  tfjo  Uwi  niofibdi^iovc  po^^i)tlo,  .boot-,  ciu?o{;r;  storto'uyH,  put  on 


1 1 a KPKirs  umtn » t 


t rousey^  get  out  my  toilvfc  arHvIe-s  Col<l*  dp'ui&  *elij^ed  t<*  m*  farther.  LaK-j*  ! 
cream,  witch  y Joptofeo  AfovpfV . It^ru&d  that  it,  not  (ke^oM  alone  f&&1 

win  \\.  already  Unit'  dead  with  fat  tone  ami  they  feared*  l«m  during  the  rnght  they: 
Miff  v/iUi  the  ebkh— ' well,  if  was  tin:  lift rdh  hml  'ussed  ihe  rmPter,  uud  said***  What 
rit ' kinvl  >*f  hihoiv  f Ivory  tew  minutes  I vvm’hi  suoijrv  profit  them  if  they  were- 

Ava.v  ohliced  hi  rest  front  *r;<liuv<sfion.  1 changed  H)»o  sUmc/^’  m*  they  Udv-v'A 

eCAtkl  lUefr  cV>  tlusrt  I ..V^Vsilie vt ^ w|€i%  t iC  wvt  higher, 

l fried  (u  sK^p  it  proved  in  voim.  (Told  k rewahK‘tj  lor  ihr  re  si  of  il3  fdf  ?,♦)• 

vance  ^r-pdghy  he,  if  possihle  to 

1 3 a'*  bhg  * nd  lifnih u in  1 hw?  to  go  do wn 

1 1 ‘ the  * n vw '4f no  before  d$$fc  3?4  bdw - 
ever,  w$:^  pH  ho  had  eaten  the  half 
tx^ked  ;:nyr'  .a.ivd.  - hed  sit  at  i nek  of colic. 
NaWof  tl ifdf *>«  t hf  »i  hf;  cenhj  <mfl  wenk { 

go;  X.  al*o.  After  ty  huytf  m*M'  £, 
took  hi*  flags  &b&  the  hy|isuiiie(^t%  fml  X. 
mfused  the  carry  ifith  capaf#*  or  pat  on 
the  Then  J told.,  him  hv  ouujd 

mH  >o  nl  all,  to  ho  prxerit  ly  yielded. 
Our  tmipvc*^  wn » s hw>  ;*s  flm  wuy  was 
StPophr  mid  ino.ro  li  >a  d^uy} dpit}^ 

a iitilly,.  (pip  liaiiter  flipped 

and  |lld  yapilp*  .flmvji  4*'^* . w fhp 

vd|R>  . uIIowhL  dropping  Hit?  U*fHi$0  -hy 
the  w/iy-  '$$  %i?\gr.irf  hitm 

^vdf t ap  it  mo; 

Luckily  I how  rui<d 

WKH  holding  the  rope:  yii^lii.  When  the 
puli-.; came, - . mired*'  to  my delight  it  wa^ 
not  So  sf  rpm*  fb<  S mipempit  and  I had  no 
diffculty  in  retaining  my  position  oitd 


ramus 


r t iihu  >vut  o*  pi.y  pav* ■ ; ni^og^nw  wimtiji^  at 

>oo(ts,  -iYnjd  tfiy  ind  l past  one  it  mi^Kt  t^k^'i'itiofher  hour 

■ Hft  iv'ic-  -if  y^n  salm;  to  arrive,  Fiariuu  tfuif  |Var  l-ndirms 
pp  \*  v 0;  't^.tl  vnher  wunld-  rfepurt,  lea vtui:-  f hty  i-m 

was  -sn'IL  i c ^.Imi-ted  t|«o  -jmiw  if  we  did  .Jon  pdorn  by  three, 
i.r  ,■!'(_  fyip.-  lof  thr*  lu-  I r«  iu>  v.,,o !\  rrave  the  word  to  halt,  f 


yfdu-nu; 

'mhj 

hr  would  tfiko-  tin- 

viiou-ra  mil  nut 

fur  kmetfi  *?e 

odt : 

h<- ■rwp,\  i»tif  Vyinit  iv * 

ud\l  1 give  In* nr? 

[ had  ,mnre  ehuhou:. 

hid  Vo  set  on t ray 

■O'hh-rvd  (he  hVrltH 

- spies  pn)mis<Mj 

Itafc  end  pur  H i&f  - r > 

J;:;r 

Tn  v 

mnft*  thaP  he  fesea*  Vi 

.1,  Oil  >u  kngth 

\V  '«*  h jhv  d:.wn  ! | 

sery-  mV  o ] t V>r 

"■'Mw 

•Mil  t;»  li-t;  lh“'ty  i f 

Wp  mfiphed  the 

rising,  hot  in  van;.  V 

Pkw  A was  droned 

Voek.  t(  >•••'!  If  ! :v’ 

;if  hut  wdh  the 

dip  tf * on  mother  nmim- 

xmn  expoiJinrm^  tfc  Wr'i’Q  dr-  Pnsyo*  or 
oven  to  the  i Til i tro.I  Stales  if  1 de-ind 
n emopantom  The  superintendi-m  of  do: 
tmnet  a pmuletn&n  of  strength  uifd 

iuUliipenoe,  hud  expressed  a.  wish  io 
make  dm  of  flmiscanaK  On 

Friday  rvoioHj?  licit h amml,  amt  after 
rum('  df^uh.td  . ip.  tpake 

liM  * Uii  do'-in.*  r«>  >e- 

K'.u'  «u  i.o i oh  work  foe  noUjUiL!. 

; da£$  hud  hfft 

i\K‘  . -mu.vh  the-  -ivoro-  fur  Wr£i ?\  e^pe.-ujlly 
n?t  havlmr VmydeH.M  On  \v*  if r a mad;  -m 
tije  snow,  mv  Eire  was  horned  fill  ! wm- 
hiinlly  rreognizahio.  Still*  If  thmv 
a;  ehmme  l<>r  the  nmunfaiu,  I wt-Ted  m 
improve  i I.  E.  had  dime  wo]},  hut  J ro 
hed  more  upon  B.  The  Indian*;  were 
evidently  useless,  hut  E.  dee  1m red  ,t lye ( 
in  Curium  he  could  find  eludes,.  ..r  half 
breeds,  without  their  superstitions,  on  mu- 
te strong  mod  more  euunmrous,  MoVe.- 

nverA  j host  inen  would  make  a pdnirayl 
Indore  a jusHeo  of  the  pearte  that  jjmy 


h$1te4 

Hfiid'  ii<; Ijeht  Jitnvhemh  ami  then  vvo  re-. 
fraead  our  Moi%  <;|cuug  down  at.  (hi  3 
altitude  hs  vhiy  difb-jvnl  ir->m  piin^  up. 
4di  rfy  io  camp.  T)}{+  ;ht~ 

dian.^  wre  tik  the  vndylo  u*.m 

tl » e $[■€•>  \ t has#.  hegti n pile fe i tigr* 

hhd  only  time  that  I 
lesro  5u  cn  p&iple  1;  hr  ry  in  South  Arnerieli. 
1 reread  of  th»>  usual  hour,  fitken  minutes 
ruihr-ed.  Mvomvhde  X.  mid  K.,  without 

hurdeus  or  rope,  sot  off  ‘for The  min-,  E. 

} f lia  X he  pi  list  return  >\[  ojvee 
io  Vnoif^y  tor  medlmne.  With  } i!  on 
fcfe.  0top  mpe,  T Jeff  the  others  down, 
in  ‘.ro  home  and  a half  rt'aehiny  the  i*onk-. 
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should  receive  twenty-five  soles  each  on 
condition  only  of  arriving  at  the  high- 
est point  between  the  two  peaks.  Fail- 
ing to  do  this,  each  was  to  pay  a fine  of 
twenty  soles. 

Accordingly,  having  made  preparations 
once  more,  I again  set  out  for  the  mine, 
arriving  about  six.  No  E.  Dinner  was 
delayed,  but  finally  eaten.  Still  no  E.  At 
nine  I gave  it  up  and  retired,  but  about 
ten  heard  E.’s  voice  announcing  their 
arrival.  For  some  reason,  this  time 
not  fleas,  I was  unable  to  sleep,  and  soon 
after  five  was  up  and  out,  hoping  for  an 
early  start.  After  long  waiting  E.  ap- 
peared, and  I learned  that  he  had  brought 
only  three  of  the  men.  The  others  would 
not  come  at  night.  E.’s  assurance  that 
they  would  arrive  by  eight  and  then  we 
would  set  out  was  futile.  I retorted  that 
they  could  not  arrive  before  twelve,  pos- 
sibly two,  and  we  had  lost  a day,  and  my 
prognostication  proved  correct. 

Friday  morning,  August  3,  we  again 
set  out  for  the  snow.  It  would  be  a 
long  story  to  tell  how  after  luncheon 
E.  vanished,  thus  obliging  me  to  carry 
a canteen  of  alcohol  which  I dared  not 
leave  behind;  how,  later,  B.  fell  ill  in  con- 
sequence of  drinking  some  cold  water  at 
luncheon,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed ; 
how  I went  ahead  to  find  a good  place 
to  camp  and  the  men  refused  to  follow; 
how  at  length  they  advanced  to  a most 
undesirable  place  near  the  snow  and  left 
me  to  whistle  and  wait  for  them  in  vain. 
When  at  last  I approached  them,  I em- 
phatically expressed  my  opinion  of  their 
conduct.  After  supper,  having  supplied 
B.,  for  his  colic,  with  a Japanese  stove, 
which  served  as  a hot-water  bag  for  more 
than  two  hours,  I crept  into  my  sleeping- 
bag,  thoroughly  tired  out  from  carrying 
an  unwonted  burden,  and  feeling  that 
with  men  who  paid  no  attention  to  my 
commands  there  was  small  chance  for 
accomplishing  anything.  A sleepless 
night  was  to  be  expected. 

The  alarm  at  five  aroused  the  others. 
By  seven  we  were  able  to  set  out,  and 
at  eight  to  enter  upon  the  snow.  For 
the  first  time  I began  to  feel  hopeful. 
But  E.,  having  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  leading  guide,  soon  left  our  former 
excellent  route  for  a more  direct  line 
towards  the  great  rock.  In  this  direction 
the  snow  was  more  uneven,  with  larger 


hillocks  and  hollows.  After  advising  the 
old  route  I allowed  him  to  take  his  own 
way,  saying  that  if  wrong  on  this  oc- 
casion he  must  in  future  be  guided  by 
me.  His  way  proved  much  more  dif- 
ficult; continually  worse  than  before. 
The  cholos  did  well,  except  one,  Manuel, 
especially  stupid  and  clumsy,  who  came 
next  after  me.  True,  he  had  no  climb- 
ing-irons, but  neither  had  several  others. 
In  one  place  we  came  up  a short  steep 
slope  (I  believe  there  was  a small  crevasse 
at  the  bottom),  then  made  a traverse 
along  a snow  incline.  I had  made  the 
ascent  and  was  going  on  slowly,  when  I 
felt  a strong  pull  from  the  rear.  With- 
out looking  back  I braced  myself  firmly. 
Luckily  there  was  a narrow  crevasse  on 
my  right,  in  which  I placed  my  ice-axe. 
The  pull  increasing,  I thrust  it  down 
farther.  Shouting  to  the  man  to  come 
on,  I glanced  around.  It  was  funny, 
though  uncomfortable.  The  man  was 
on  all  fours  on  the  steep  slope,  not 
making  the  slightest  effort  to  recover 
himself.  The  leader  of  the  second  set, 
Ramos — a most  efficient  and  intelligent 
man — was  not  only  exhorting  him  to  go 
on,  but  was  giving  him  punches  in  the 
rear,  which  finally  impelled  him  to  get 
up  and  proceed.  In  a similar  occurrence 
later  the  man  not  only  went  on  all  fours, 
but  buried  his  head  on  his  arms,  too 
much  frightened  to  look  up  and  try  to 
right  himself. 

At  luncheon  I gave  B.,  who  till  now 
had  not  ventured  to  eat,  the  last  of  some 
raw  eggs.  Against  my  advice  he  ate 
cheese.  It  was  not  strange  that  soon 
after  he  declared  that  he  was  worse  and 
he  must  return  to  the  mine.  What 
now?  I could  not  allow  him  to  go  alone, 
though  he  professed  his  ability  to  do  so. 
E.  proposed  to  accompany  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  snow.  I offered  them  a piece 
of  the  rope,  but  they  would  have  none 
of  it,  and  at  once  started  off.  I called 
to  E.  to  bring  back  the  climbing-irons 
B.  was  wearing,  which  had  been  made 
expressly  to  fit  my  shoes,  but  which  I 
had  let  him  wear,  as  he  thought  no  others 
would  answer.  The  men  now  wished  to 
pitch  the  tents  and  advance  no  farther. 
This  would  never  do,  so  I proposed  to  lead 
the  way,  with  Ramos  second.  To  this 
there  were  loud  objections,  as  Ramos  had 
led  the  rear  so  skilfully,  but  I could  not 
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was  no  knowing  what  E.  would  do  next. 
Evidently  he  could  not  in  any  way  be 
depended  upon,  and  if  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  saddle,  it  seemed  dangerous 
to  attempt  the  summit  with  such  a com- 
panion. Then  the  men  had  again  been 
insubordinate.  With  such  people  it 
seemed  hopeless. 

Another  night  with  only  a half-hour’s 
sleep  and  a headache  as  well.  But  early 
in  the  morning  a man  brought  some  coca 
tea,  and  I began  to  feel  hopeful.  Pres- 
ently I went  over  to  see  about  breakfast. 
Again  the  kettle  was  full  and  nearly  boil- 
ing. E.  was  asleep.  Time  passed  slowly. 
More  alcohol  was  needed.  When  we  had 
eaten  the  chaqui  and  were  ready  to  start, 
the  clock  stood  at  eleven . At  this  rate 
two  days  more  to  the  top  of  the  saddle! 
We  might  as  well  go  down  first  as  last. 
A thousand  feet  more  or  less  hardly  mat- 
tered if  we  could  not  approach  the  top. 
Yet  if  we  could!  I asked  the  men  if 
they  would  go  on,  and  all  replied,  “ Yes.” 
* Very  well,”  I said.  “Go  up!”  But  now  the 
alcohol ! The  second  canteen  was  shaken. 
Not  much  left,  though  we  had  had  more 
than  six  bottles:  enough  for  one  day  only. 
Twice  as  much  had  disappeared  as  was 
necessary.  At  least  four  days  more  on 
the  snow  if  we  were  to  reach  the  top! 
In  vain,  then,  a single  day  and  night, 
with  the  possibility  of  a second  desertion 
by  the  men  and  of  any  unforeseen  calam- 
ity from  E.  It  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  retreat.  I had  boiled  my  thermometer 
the  night  before — temperature  83.22  C.,  a 
height  of  about  17,500  feet  only:  2500 
feet  in  two  days,  not  half-way  to  the  sad- 
dle! At  the  snow-line  the  boiling  tem- 
perature was  85.6  C. 

E.  and  his  special  man  went  off  in 
quest  of  the  barometer.  I led  the  other 
party  down.  We  at  once  took  a dif- 
ferent and,  as  it  proved,  an  easier  route. 
Seeing  a long  slope  at  the  left,  I thought 
I would  survey  the  prospect  in  this  di- 
rection. At  the  top  I was  astonished 
to  find  an  immense  crevasse,  far  larger 
than  any  seen  before,  twenty  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  or  more  deep,  extending 
straight  down  the  mountain.  I thought 
I should  like  a picture  of  this  fine  sight, 
and  having  assented  to  Ramos’s  request 
to  be  in  it,  turned  to  get  my  camera 
from  the  man  in  the  rear.  While  my 


back  was  turned,  Ramos,  evidently  be- 
lieving that  he  would  look  better  without 
his  pack,  took  it  off  and  deposited  it  on 
the  sloping  snow.  Hearing  an  exclama- 
tion, I looked  around,  to  see  the  pack, 
carefully  done  up  in  a poncho,  rolling 
down  towards  the  brink  of  another 
crevasse  at  right  angles  to  the  big  one. 
Why  Ramos  did  not  run  forward  and 
stop  it,  unless  because  they  never  hurry, 
l cannot  see.  I had  the  impulse,  but  it 
was  already  half-way  down  the  slope,  and 
in  a moment  disappeared  over  the  brink. 
Ramos  now  went  around  to  the  lower  side, 
while  I took  my  picture  without  him. 
Then  we  all  proceeded  below  and  looked 
over  the  edge.  To  my  dismay  I found 
that  this  crevasse,  too,  seemed  a hundred 
feet  deep;  at  all  events  we  could  not  see 
the  bottom.  Far  below  appeared  a slope 
of  ice,  but  it  was  a bend.  No  pack  was 
visible.  At  once  I said  only  one  thing 
could  be  done.  If  Ramos  could  be  low- 
ered into  the  crevasse,  with  four  men 
holding  the  rope,  he  might  regain  the 
pack.  If  not,  it  was  wholly  lost.  Ramos 
thought,  however,  that  he  might  fish  it 
up  with  an  ice-axe  tied  to  the  rope. 
There  wasn’t  one  chance  in  a thousand, 
but  I let  him  try — of  course  in  vain. 
We  halted  for  luncheon,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  rocks.  The  other  two  were  still 
above,  but  joined  us  by  five  o’clock,  with- 
out the  barometer.  E.  said  he  could 
not  find  it.  The  next  day  I returned 
alone  to  Yungay. 

While  leaving  the  country  with  regret 
that  this  magnificent  mountain  is  still 
unclimbed,  I congratulate  myself  on  get- 
ting back  alive,  and  promise  never  to  go 
climbing  again  with  one  who  has  been 
really  mad.  From  my  observations  taken 
with  the  hypsometer  and  reasonable  es- 
timates from  these  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  snow-line  is  15,000  feet  (it  is  very 
likely  more),  the  top  of  the  saddle  should 
he  fully  20,000.  Estimating  the  height  of 
the  south  peak  above  as  three-fifths  of 
the  difference,  the  summit  should  have 
an  altitude  of  over  23,000  feet — a little 
greater  than  Aconcagua.  With  three 
Swiss  guides,  native  porters  on  the  snow 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  three 
days  from  the  snow-line  this  interesting 
problem  could  be  solved. 
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In  fart,  the  j .y  \va>  assumed  because  of 
a Jesuit-like  i-sue  of  conscience  in  lu*r 
inner  dealings  with  herself. 

The  Ticknors,  the  poor  Ticknors,  with 
the  large  brood  of  children,  lived  about 
half  a mile  down  the  road,  and  Emme- 
line’s mother  and  aunt  esteemed  it  a 
irreat  delight  for  her  to  carry  eggs  to 
them,  when  eggs  were  plentiful.  Emme- 
line her-df  never  denied  the  delight,  but 
God  alone  knew  how  glad  she  was,  how 
wickedly  (she  told  herself  that  it  was 
wickedly)  glad  she  was,  when  about 
Thanksgiving-time,  when  people  natural- 
ly wished  to  use  more  eggs,  the  chickens, 
after  the  |>erverse  nature  of  their  race, 
laid  fewer  eggs,  and  there  were  only 
enough  for  the  family.  Then  Emmeline 
had  a respite.  She  grew  plumper,  and 
there  was  more  color  on  her  little  soft 
curving  checks.  “ Emmeline  always 
seems  so  much  better  this  time  of  the 
year/’  her  mother  often  said,  and  she 
never  dreamed  why  it  was,  although 
Emmeline  could  have  told  her,  had  it  not 
been  for  her  conscience,  which  pricked 
her  on  in  spite  of  her  pains.  The  Tick- 
nors had  a dog — a very  small  dog,  it  is 
true,  but  with  a voice  enough  for  a whole 
pack,  and  Emmeline  was  in  mortal  ter- 
ror of  him.  He  always  harked  at  her 
when  she  went  to  carry  the  eggs,  and  he 
a 1 wavs  sniffed  ominously  around  her 
ankles.  Sometimes  he  made  bounds  of 
vicious  yelping  joy  at  her,  almost  reach- 
ing her  face,  although  he  was  a little  dog. 
Emmeline  was  a little  girl,  small  for  her 
age,  which  was  barely  ten.  She  was 
very'  much  under  the  dominion,  the  very 
loving  dominion,  of  her  mother  and  aunt. 
ITer  father  was  dead.  The  Ameses — Em- 
meline’s last  name  was  Ames — lived  on  a 
small  farm,  and  Sydney  managed  it. 
They  were  regarded  as  quite  rich  people 
in  the  little  village  where  they  lived, 
and  they  looked  at  themselves  in  that 
light.  Therefore  they  realized  a sense 
of  duty,  of  pleasurable  duty,  toward  the 
le<s  fortunate  people  around  them.  At 
that  very  moment  both  Aunt  Martha 
and  Mrs.  Ames  were  sowing  upon  gjy- 
ments  for  poor  people,  some  strong  and 
durable  flannelette  petticoats,  of  soft 
pink  and  blue.  Sometimes  Emmeline 
herself  was  asked  to  sew  a seam  on  these 
soft  garments,  and  she  always  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  docility,  although  she 


did  not  like  to  sew  very  well.  She  was  a 
sobh\  reflective  little  girl,  not  exactly 
indolent,  but  inclined  to  sit  quite  still, 
while  her  young  mind  indulged  in  pry- 
ings  into  the  future  and  conceptions  of 
life  and  her  own  little  niche  in  the  uni- 
versal scheme  of  things,  which  would 
have  quite  astounded  her  mother  and  her 
aunt  Martha  had  they  known  of  it. 
They  saw  in  Emmeline  only  a darling, 
obedient,  sweet  little  girl  holding  her 
doll-babv;  not  as  she  really  was — lit  into 
flame  by  her  own  imaginings  and  the 
^un.  Neither  dreamed  that,  as  she  sat 
there  and  said  “ Yes’m " so  prettily, 
she  was  shuddering  in  her  very  soul 
trom  a most  exaggerated  fear,  stimulated 
bv  an  imagination  entirely  beyond  theirs, 
of  the  Ticknors’  little  dog. 

Soon  the  copper-gilt  glow  faded  from 
Emmeline’s  head  and  face,  and  she  sat 
a pale  little  shadow  in  the  dusk,  until 
her  mother  lighted  the  lamp,  and  Annie 
the  maid  came  in  to  announce  supper. 
Emmeline  had  not  much  appetite  that 
night,  although  there  w’ero  her  favorite 
fried  oysters  and  waffles.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  subject  of  the  eggs  and  the  Ticknors, 
which  caused  her  to  project  more  plain- 
ly her  vision  of  fear  concerning  the  little 
dog,  could  not  be  lot  alone.  They  had 
hardly  seated  themselves  at  the  table  be- 
fore Annie  spoke  of  the  large  number  of 
eggs  which  had  been  brought  in  that  day. 
Annie  had  been  with  the  Ameses  a long 
time,  and  was  considered  quite  a member 
of  the  family.  “ I think  you  can  carry  a 
dozen  eggs  to-morrow  morning,  dear,” 
Emmeline’s  mother  said  happily. 

“ Yes’m,”  replied  Emmeline. 

“ Only  think  what  it  will  mean  to  those 
poor  Ticknors,”  said  Aunt  Martha. 

“ Yres’m,”  said  Emmeline. 

Then  Emmeline’s  mother  noticed  that 
the  child  was  not  eating  as  usual.  “ Why. 
Emmeline,”  she  said,  “ you  have  not  half 
finished  your  oysters.” 

Emmeline  looked  helplessly  at  her 
plate,  and  said  that  she  was  not  very 
hungry.  She  felt  that  she  was  wicked 
because  she  was  not  hungry,  since  she 
was  so  afraid  of  the  Ticknors’  little  dog 
that  she  did  not  want  to  carry  the  egg^ 
to  them  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
so  poor  and  needed  the  eggs  so  much. 

“ If  you  don’t  eat  your  oysters,  you 
must  swallow  two  raw  eggs,”  said  Emino- 
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line's  mother  suddenly.  “ Annie,  beat 
up  two  eggs  with  a little  sugar  and  nut- 
meg and  a little  milk/’ 

Emmeline  felt  just  then  more  than  a 
physical  loathing,  she  felt  a moral  loath- 
ing for  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
but  she  swallowed  the  mixture  which 
Annie  presently  brought  to  her,  with  her 
usual  docility. 

“ That  will  be  just  as  nourishing  as 
the  oysters,”  said  Aunt  Martha.  Aunt 
Martha  had  on  her  pretty  blue  gown. 
She  was  expecting  Mr.  John  Adams  that 
evening.  It,  was  Wednesday,  and  Mr. 
John  always  came  on  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  evenings.  Emmeline  knew  why. 
She  knew  with  a shy  and  secret  admira- 
tion, and  a forecast  of  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  evenings  yet  to  bo  when  some 
young  man  should  come  to  see  her.  She 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  wear 
red  on  those  interesting  occasions, 
which  filled  her,  young  as  she  was,  with 
a sweet  sense  of  mystery  and  prescience. 
She  gazed  at  pretty  Aunt  Martha,  in  her 
gown  of  soft  blue,  cut  out  in  a tiny 
square  at  the  neck,  revealing  her  long 
white  throat.  She  forgot  for  a second 
the  Ticknors  and  the  Ticknor  dog,  which 
represented  the  genuine  bugbear  of  her 
childhood.  Then  the  old  fear  overcame 
her  again.  Her  mother  regarded  her, 
and  Aunt  Martha  regarded  her;  then  the 
two  women  exchanged  glances.  After 
supper,  when  they  were  all  on  their  way 
back  to  the  sitting-room,  Emmeline’s 
mother  whispered  anxiously  in  Martha’s 
ear,  “ She  doesn’t  look  well.” 

Martha  nodded  assent.  “ I don’t  think 
she  has  had  enough  fresh  air  lately,” 
she  said  in  a low  voice.  “It  will  do 
her  good  to  take  that  morning  run  to 
the  Ticknors’.” 

“ That  is  so,”  assented  Emmeline’s 
mother.  “ I’ll  have  her  go  to  bed  early 
to-night;  then  right  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning,  when  the  air  is  fresh, 
she  can  take  the  eggs  to  the  Ticknors.” 

Emmeline  went  to  bed  before  Mr. 
J ohn  Adams  arrived.  Her  mother  tucked 
her  in  and  kissed  her,  then  blew  out  the 
lamp  and  went  down-stairs.  Emmeline 
had  said  her  prayers,  introducing,  men- 
tally, a little  clause  with  regard  to  the 
Ticknor  dog.  It  was  a piteous  little 
child  codicil  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
u Now  I lay  me,”  which  she  always  said. 


After  her  mother  had  gone  down-stairs 
Emmeline  lay  awake  staring  at  the  dark- 
ness. The  darkness  very  soon  seemed  to 
dicker  with  wild-fire;  grotesque  faces 
grinned  at  her  from  the  midst  of  this 
lire,  which  was  and  was  not.  A terrible 
horror,  of  which  the  little  bugbear  dog 
was  the  keystone,  was  over  her.  She 
wanted  so  to  call  her  mother,  to  get  up 
and  run  down-stairs  into  the  lamp-lit 
sitting-room;  but  she  lay  still,  stiff  and 
rigid.  She  had  too  much  self-control  for 
her  own  good,  young  as  she  was.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  the  distant  tinkle  of  the 
front-door  bell,  and  heard  Aunt  Martha 
open  the  door  and  greet  Mr.  John  Adams. 
Again,  for  a second,  her  own  spirit  of 
joyous  prophecy  was  over  her;  but  after 
Mr.  John  Adams  and  Aunt  Martha  had 
gone  into  the  parlor,  Ymd  she  could  only 
hear  the  faint  hum  of  tlicir  voices,  she 
returned  to  her  former  state.  However, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  her  attention 
was  again  diverted.  Mr.  John  Adams 
had  a very  deep  bass  voice.  All  of  a 
sudden  this  great  bass  was  raised.  Em- 
meline could  not  distinguish  one  word, 
but  it  sounded  like  a roar  to  her.  Then, 
also,  she  heard  her  aunt  Martha’s  sweet 
shrill  voice,  almost  loud  enough  for  the 
words  to  be  audible.  Then  she  heard 
doors  opening,  and  shutting  with  almost 
a slam;  then  she  was  certain  she  heard  a 
sob  from  the  front  entry.  Then  she 
heard  the  sitting-room  door  opened  with 
a fling,  then  a continuous  agitated  hum 
of  conversation  between  her  mother  and 
aunt.  Emmeline  wondered  why  Mr.  John 
Adams  had  gone  so  soon,  and  why  he  had 
almost  slammed  the  door,  and  what  her 
aunt  and  mother  were  talking  about  so 
excitedly.  Then,  as  she  had  not  much 
curiosity,  her  mind  reverted  to  her  own 
affairs,  and  again  the  wild-fire  of  the 
darkness  flickered  and  the  grotesque  faces 
grinned  at  her,  and  all  her  pleasant  gates 
of  sleep  and  dreams  were  guarded  against 
her  by  the  Ticknors’  little  dog. 

Emmeline  slept  very  little  that  night. 
When  she  did  sleep,  she  had  horrible 
dreams.  Once  she  woke  crying  out,  and 
her  mother  was  standing  over  her  with  a 
lighted  lamp.  “What  is  the  matter? 
Are  you  ill?”  asked  her  mother.  Her 
mother  was  much  older  than  Aunt 
Martha,  but  she  looked  very  pretty  in 
her  long,  trailing  white  robe,  with  the 
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lamplight  shining  upon  her  loving,  anx- 
ious face. 

“ I had  a dream,”  said  Emmeline, 
faintly. 

“ I guess  you  were  lying  on  your  back,” 
said  her  mother.  “ Turn  over  on  your 
side,  darling,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep  again. 
Don’t  think  about  the  dream.  Remem- 
ber how  you  are  going  to  carry  eggs  to 
those  poor  Ticknor  children  to-morrow 
morning.  Then,  I know,  you  will  go 
to  sleep.” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Emmeline,  and  she 
turned  obediently  on  her  side,  and  her 
mother  went  out. 

Emmeline  slept  no  more  that  night. 
It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Ameses  had  quite  an  early  break- 
fast, at  seven  o’clock.  Emmeline  reflect- 
ed that  in  three  hours  she  should  be  up 
and  dressed  and  at  the  breakfast-table; 
that  breakfast  would  take  about  half  an 
hour;  that  in  about  three  hours  and  a 
half  she  would  be  on  her  way  to  the 
Ticknors’.  She  felt  almost  as  a con- 
demned criminal  might  have  felt  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution. 

When  she  went  laggingly  down-stairs, 
as  Annie  played  a discordant  chime  on 
the  string  of  Japanese  bells,  she  felt 
weak  and  was  very  pale.  Her  mother 
and  Martha,  who  herself  looked  wretch- 
ed, as  if  she  had  been  weeping  all 
night,  glanced  at  her,  then  again  at  each 
other.  “It  will  do  her  good  to  get  out 
in  the  fresh  air,”  said  Martha,  stifling 
a heavy  sigh. 

Emmeline’s  mother  looked  commiser- 
atinglv  at  her  sister.  “ Why  don’t  you 
slip  on  your  brown  gown  and  go  with 
her,  dear?”  she  said.  “You  look  as  if 
the  air  would  do  you  good,  too.” 

Annie,  coming  in  with  the  eggs,  cast  a 
sharp  glance  of  mingled  indignation  and 
sympathy  at  Miss  Martha.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  what  the  matter  was.  She 
had  abnormally  good  ears,  and  had  been 
in  the  dining-room,  the  evening  before, 
when  Mr.  John  Adams  was  in  the  parlor 
with  Miss  Martha,  and  there  was  a door 
between,  a badly  hung  door,  with  cracks 
in  it,  and  she  had  heard.  She  had  not 
meant  to  listen,  although  she  felt  that 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Arnes  family  were 
her  own,  and  she  had  a perfect  right  to 
know  about  them.  She  knew  that  Mr. 
John  Adams  had  been  talking  about 


where  he  and  Miss  Martha  should  live 
after  they  were  married,  and  had  insisted 
upon  her  going  to  live  in  the  old  Adams 
homestead  with  his  mother  and  elder 
brother  and  two  sisters,  instead  of  living 
right  along  with  Emmeline  and  her 
mother  and  herself  (Annie).  She  consid- 
ered that  Miss  Martha  had  done  exactly 
right  to  stand  out  as  she  had  done.  Ev- 
erybody knew  what  old  Mrs.  Adams  was, 
and  one  of  the  sisters  was  called  quick- 
tempered, and  the  elder  brother  was  un- 
married, and  there  was  therefore  no  pos- 
sible reason  why  Mr.  John  Adams  should 
feel  obliged  to  remain  at  home  after  his 
marriage.  On  the  other  side,  it  would 
obviously  be  very  hard  for  Emmeline’s 
mother  to  part  with  her  sister  and  live 
alone  in  her  big  house  with  Emmeline 
and  Annie.  It  was  a very  large  house, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room;  whereas 
the  Adams  house  was  small.  There  could 
be  no  question,  so  Annie  thought,  and  so 
Emmeline’s  mother  thought,  and  so 
Martha  herself  thought,  but  she  had 
done  right.  Martha  reasoned  it  out  in 
her  own  mind  that  John  Adams  could 
not  care  so  very  much  for  her  or  he  would 
not  insist  upon  subjecting  her  to  such 
discomfort  and  annoyftnce  as  she  would 
evidently  experience  if  she  were  to  live 
in  the  Adams  house  after  her  marriage. 

John  had  always  been  frank  about 
his  mother’s  difficult  temper  and  his  sis- 
ter’s, although  he  was  a devoted  son  and 
brother.  He  knew,  too,  that  Martha  could 
not  have  a sitting-room  to  herself  in 
which  to  display  her  wedding  treasures, 
and  she  could  have  that  in  the  Ames 
house.  She  considered  within  herself 
that  he  could  not  possibly  love  her  as 
much  as  she  had  supposed,  because  he 
had  given  no  reason  whatever  for  his 
insistence  that  she  should  comply  with 
his  wishes  except  that  they  were  his 
wishes.  Martha  had  a pretty  spirit  of 
her  own,  and  she  resented  anything  like 
tyranny,  even  in  those  whom  she  loved. 
So  she  held  her  head  high,  although  her 
eyes  were  red,  and  said,  in  reply  to  her 
sister’s  suggestion,  that  she  rather  thought 
she  would  not.  She  thought  she  would 
take  the  ten-thirty  train  for  Bolton  and 
do  a little  shopping.  She  wanted  to 
see  about  a spring  suit,  and  the  soon- 
er she  got  the  material  at  the  dress- 
maker’s the  better.  She  said  it  exactly 
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“ Well,  the  walk  in  the  fresh  morning 
air  will  do  her  good,”  said  Martha.  “ I 
must  make  a start  if  I am  going  to  catch 
that  ten-thirty  train.  I must  mend  my 
gloves.  I think  I will  wear  my  brown 
taffeta.  I may  call  at  the  Robinses’ 
while  I am  in  Bolton.” 

“ I would,”  said  Mrs.  Ames.  It  was 
tacitly  understood  between  them  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said  about  Mr. 
John  Adams,  that  the  whole  subject  was 
to  be  left  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
everything  was  to  go  on  as  before.  How- 
ever, as  the  last  glimpse  of  red  disap- 
peared down  the  street,  and  Martha’s 
step  was  heard  overhead,  her  sister 
thought  how  glad  she  was  that  she  had 
proposed  going  to  Bolton.  “ It  will  take 
her  mind  up,”  she  thought,  but  she  would 
not  have  said  it  to  Martha  for  the  world. 

Meantime,  Emmeline  continued  slow- 
ly but  none  the  less  surely  on  her  road  to 
the  Ticknors’.  It  was  a perfectly  straight 
road  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  then  it 
curved.  It  was  not  until  one  passed  thi<* 
curve  that  one  could  see  the  Ticknors’ 
ragged,  squalid  residence.  Then  one  saw 
it  as  a blur  on  the  landscape.  How  Em- 
meline dreaded  rounding  that  curve! 
She  walked  very  slowly,  toeing  in  a lit- 
tle, as  was  her  wont  when  she  was  nerv 
ously  intent.  She  prayed  incessantly, 
and  her  poor  little  prayer  ran  in  this 
wise:  “Oh,  Father  in  Heaven,  please 
take  care  of  me  and  don’t  let  Spotty  come 
near  me  nor  hurt  me  nor  bark  at  me.” 
Emmeline  repeated  this  prayer  over  and 
over  in  a sort  of  rhythmic  cadence.  She 
fairly  kept  step  with  it,  and  yet  she  had 
not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  prayer.  She 
could  not  really  see  why  she  should  have. 
She  had  always  prayed  in  such  wise 
while  carrying  eggs  to  the  Ticknors,  and 
Spotty  had  never  failed  to  race  barking 
out  to  meet  her  and  sniff  at  her  nervous, 
twitching  little  ankles  and  try  little  nips 
and  tugs  at  her  skirts.  The  prayer  had 
never,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  been 
answered,  and  why  should  she  expect  it 
to  be  now?  Emmeline  was  a very  honest 
little  girl.  She  was  reverent,  and  she 
believed  God  could  keep  Spotty  from 
barking  at  her;  but  she  did  not  believe 
that  He  would.  Moreover,  she  was  Chris- 
tian enough  to  hope  and  trust,  some- 
how, that  these  agonies  of  terror  which 
she  was  called  upon  to  undergo  were  in 


the  end  for  her  spiritual  good.  She  did 
not  complain,  but  she  knew  that  she  suf- 
fered, and  she  knew  that  Spotty  would 
not  fail  to  bark. 

Presently  she  turned  that  dreaded 
curve  of  the  road,  and  she  could  see  the 
wretched  place  where  the  Ticknors  lived. 
The  dwelling  itself  was  an  unpainted, 
out-of-drawing  shanty,  leaning  so  far  to 
one  side  that  it  seemed  it  must  topple 
over,  but  saving  itself  by  a lurch  in  an- 
other direction.  It  was  a very  drunkard 
of  a house,  a habitation  which  had  taken 
upon  itself  the  character  of  its  inmates. 
It  was  degenerate,  miserable,  and  oblivi- 
ous to  its  misery.  Beside  this  main 
shanty  was  a stable,  far  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, out  of  which  looked  a high- 
hipped cow.  Sometimes  Emmeline  was 
afraid  of  the  cow,  which  was  often  at 
large,  but  never  as  of  the  dog.  There 
was  also  a pigsty  and  various  other  hor- 
rible little  adjuncts  of  the  main  whole. 
Emmeline  shuddered  as  she  came  in 
sight  of  it.  The  mere  aspect  of  the  place 
would  have  gotten  on  her  sensitive  nerves 
even  if  Spotty  had  not  been  there.  But 
immediately,  breaking  upon  her  prayer, 
came  the  well-known  vicious  little  yelp. 
Spotty  was  a mongrel,  but  he  had  won- 
drous ears.  Emmeline  espied  the  little 
animal  coming  for  her  so  fast  that  he 
seemed  a mere  line  of  speed,  but  never 
ceasing  that  wild  yelp.  Emmeline  prayed 
on,  and  walked  on.  It  was  strange  that 
she  never  at  such  times  thought  of  turn- 
ing around  and  running.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  disobey  her  mother  and 
not  take  the  eggs  to  the  Ticknors.  She 
walked  along,  praying,  her  heart  beating 
heavily,  her  limbs  shaking.  The  little 
dog  reached  her.  He  was  a little  dog, 
and  it  was  a sheer  absurdity  for  her  to 
feel  such  fear  of  him.  He  danced  around 
in  circles,  a regular  dog  war-dance,  as 
she  advanced.  His  yelps  became  louder 
and  louder.  It  seemed  inconceivable 
that  such  a small  animal  could  have  such 
a terrific  bark.  Emmeline  went  steadily 
on,  toeing  in,  holding  her  basket  of  eggs 
in  a hand  which  did  not  feel  as  if  it 
belonged  to  her.  It  did  not  seem  that 
her  whole  body  belonged  to  her  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  a machine  which  bore 
her  conscience,  her  obedience,  her  fear, 
and  the  basket  of  eggs.  When  she  reach- 
ed the  Ticknor  house  she  was  blue- 
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quivered.  It  stained  as  if  Mrs.  Ticknor 
would  never  find  a dish  in  which  to 
deposit  the  eggs.  Finally  she  did,  how- 
ever, and  Emmeline  took  her  basket. 
The  little  dog  followed,  with  his  circling 
war-dance  and  his  crescendo  of  yelps,  to 
the  curve  of  the  road.  Then,  as  was  in- 
variably the  case,  he  turned  suddenly 
and  ran  home,  as  if  with  a sudden 
conviction  that  the  game  was  not  worth 
the  candle. 

Then  Emmeline  toed  out,  and  walked 
on  briskly,  her  head  up;  her  trial  for 
that  day  was  over. 

When  she  reached  home  her  mother 
looked  at  her  and  her  face  brightened. 
“ You  look  so  much  better  for  your 
walk,  darling,”  she  said.  Then  she 
asked  if  the  Ticknors  seemed  pleased 
with  the  eggs.  Emmeline  was  in  a little 
doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  actual  pleasure 
which  the  Ticknors  had  displayed,  but 
she  said  “ Yes’m.” 

41  It  means  a great  deal  to  them,  poor 
things,”  said  her  mother.  “I  am  so 
glad  we  can  help  them  a little,  and  so 
glad  you  can  do  your  part.” 

u Yes’m,”  said  Emmeline. 

The  next  morning  the  torture  was  re- 
peated. It  was  like  a historical  prom- 
enade betwixt  two  rows  of  Indians 
armed  with  cruel  weapons.  However, 
she  survived  it,  and  when  she  came  home 
both  her  mother  and  aunt  remarked  upon 
her  improved  appearance.  That  was 
what  so  misled  them.  Every  morning 
Emmeline  returned  from  her  charitable 
trip  with  such  a sense  of  momentary  re- 
lief, that  her  face  was  naturally  brighter 
than  wh**n  she  started,  but  all  the  while 
she  steadily  lost  ground  under  the  strain. 
Finally  the  doctor  was  called  in  and  a 
tonic  prescribed,  and  when  school  began, 
after  the  spring  vacation,  it  was  decided 
that  Emmeline  should  remain  at  home 
and  try  to  go  on  with  her  class  with  Aunt 
Martha’s  assistance. 

u I think  nothing  except  that  morn- 
ing walk  to  the  Ticknors’,  to  carry  eggs, 
keeps  the  poor  child  up,  anyway,”  said 
Emmeline’s  mother,  who  had  followed 
the  doctor  to  the  door. 

“ I dare  say,”  he  replied.  “Keep  her 
out  in  the  fresh  air  all  you  can,  and  send 
her  on  errands  that  interest  her.” 

“ That  does  interest  her,”  said  Mrs. 
Ames.  “ She  is  so  pleased  to  think  she 


is  helping  those  poor  Ticknors,  dear  lit- 
tle thing.” 

Emmeline  overheard  what  was  said ; 
the  door  was  slightly  ajar.  There  was 
a curious  little  twitch  about  her  sen- 
sitive mouth.  Troubled  as  she  was,  she 
saw  the  humor  in  the  situation.  The 
very  thing  which  was  making  her  ill, 
her  mother  regarded  as  her  chief  medi- 
cine. It  seemed  strange  that  Emmeline 
did  not  tell  her  mother  of  her  true  state 
of  mind.  The  expeditions  would  have 
been  at  once  stopped.  She  did  not  tell 
her,  however,  and  probably  for  reasons 
which  she  did  not  herself  understand. 
There  is  in  every  complete  personality 
a side  which  is  dark  except  toward  its 
own  self  and  God,  and  Emmeline  realized 
this  dark  side  in  herself,  although  vague- 
ly. She  knew  perfectly  well  that  nobody, 
not  even  her  mother,  who  loved  her, 
could  understand  rightly  this  dark  side, 
which  was  sacred  to  herself.  She  knew 
that  if  she  told  her  mother  how  afraid 
she  was  of  that  little  Ticknor  dog  she 
would  be  petted  and  comforted,  and 
would  never  have  to  face  the  terror 
again;  and  yet  she  knew  that  her  mother 
would  secretly  laugh  over  her  and  not 
comprehend  how  she  felt,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  not  face  that.  She 
would  rather  face  the  dog. 

So  she  continued  carrying  the  eggs 
and  praying,  and  the  little  dog  continued 
barking  at  her  and  snapping  at  her  heels 
and  tugging  at  her  dress,  and  she  took 
the  doctor’s  medicine,  and  yet  she  grew 
paler  and  thinner,  and  slept  less,  and  ate 
less,  and  her  mother  and  aunt  thought 
that  the  daily  walk  in  the  open  was  all 
that  kept  the  child  up.  Then,  three 
weeks  after  she  first  began  her  charitable 
trips,  something  happened. 

It  was  almost  the  first  of  April,  but 
the  spring  was  very  late,  and  that 
Wednesday  morning  had  seemed  to  suf- 
fer an  actual  relapse  into  winter.  The 
northwest  wind  blew  cold,  as  if  from 
northern  snow  and  ice  fields;  the  ground 
was  frozen  hard,  and  the  farmers  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  their  ploughing, 
which  they  had  begun  on  mild  days.  The 
long  furrows  in  a field  which  Emmeline 
had  to  pass  before  she  reached  the  curve 
in  the  road  lay  stretched  out  stiff  and 
rigid  like  dead  men.  In  the  midst  of 
that  field  stood  a little  corn-house,  the 
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door  of  which  was  open.  Emmeline 
glanced  casually  across  the  field  as 
she  lagged  along.  She  still  wore  her 
little  red  coat  and  hat,  under  which 
her  soft  fleece  of  blond  hair  flew  before 
the  wind  like  a flag.  She  glanced  casu- 
ally, then  her  heart  gave  a great  leap 
and  seemed  to  stand  still.  Over  that 
rigid  field  she  had  seen  a little  live  object 
scamper  and  make  straight  for  that  corn- 
house,  which  ho  entered,  doubtless  in  pur- 
suit of  some  smaller,  swifter  thing  which 
she  could  not  see,  possibly  a field-mouse 
or  a mole.  Emmeline  knew  the  pursuer 
to  be  the  Ticknor  dog.  A thought  leapt 
into  her  brain;  a thought  so  wild  and 
audacious  that  she  could  not  entirely 
harbor  it  for  a second.  Then  all  her 
faculties  rose  to  action.  Down  on  the 
ground  she  set  her  basket  of  eggs.  Over 
the  fence,  with  its  tangle  of  leafless 
vines,  she  went,  and  across  the  field  she 
raced,  her  little  feet  skipping  from  fur- 
row to  furrow,  her  hair  streaming.  She 
reached  the  corn-house,  and  grasped  the 
door  swinging  outward  and  creaking  in 
the  cold  wind  with  a grasp  of  despair. 
She  slammed  it  to  and  fastened  it  with 
a wooden  peg.  There  was  a padlock,  but 
no  key.  The  wooden  peg  was  evidently 
simply  to  keep  the  door  from  swinging 
when  the  house  was  empty,  as  it  was  now, 
except  for  the  Ticknor  dog.  Emmeline 
at  last  had  her  enemy  safe  in  prison.  An 
angry  bark  and  a scratching  assailed  her 
ears  as  she  sped  back  to  the  road,  but 
Spotty  could  not  get,  loose.  She  was  sure 
of  that.  It  was  a strong  little  house. 
Emmeline  took  up  her  basket  of  eggs  and 
went  on.  Nobody  had  seen  her.  This 
was  a lonely  spot  in  the  road.  A mad 
exultation  filled  her  heart.  For  the  first 
time  she  was  going  to  the  Ticknors’  with- 
out fear  clutching  her,  body  and  soul. 
When  she  rounded  the  curve  in  the  road 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  squalid  little 
group  of  buildings  they  looked  almost 
beautiful  to  her.  She  fairly  laughed  to 
herself.  She  almost  danced  as  she  went 
on.  When  she  reached  the  house  and 
Mrs.  Ticknor  opened  the  door  as  usual 
she  saw  for  the  first  time  what  a really 
lovely  little  face  the  next  little  girl  to 
the  baby  had,  in  spite  of  dirt.  She 
smiled  as  she  delivered  the  eggs,  and 
stood  beaming  while  Mrs.  Ticknor  emp- 
tied the  basket  and  returned  it.  She  had 


no  need  to  look  about  nor  listen  for  any 
little  spiteful  animal  now.  She  was  quite 
safe.  She  went  home  light-footed.  She 
was  quite  rosy  when  she  reached  there. 

“ The  dear  child  is  really  better,”  her 
aunt  said  to  her  mother  when  Emmeline 
had  gone  to  put  away  her  outdoor  wraps. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Ames,  “ she  cer- 
tainly does  look  better,  and  I do  believe 
it  is  nothing  but  that  walk  every  morn- 
ing in  the  fresh  air  has  done  her  good.” 

“ I think  so  too,”  said  Martha.  “ I 
think  it  has  done  her  much  more  good 
than  the  doctor's  medicine.” 

Poor  Martha  herself  looked,  in  spite 
of  her  pride  and  her  high  carriage  of 
head,  as  if  she  needed  some  helpful 
tonic  for  either  soul  or  body,  or  both. 
She  had  grown  thinner,  and  although  she 
smiled,  the  smile  did  not  look  spontane- 
ous. In  these  days,  Martha  smiled  me- 
chanically and  only  with  her  lips.  Her 
lips  curved  prettily,  but  her  eyes  re- 
mained serious  and  thoughtful,  even 
while  she  spoke  about  Emmeline’s  look- 
ing better.  Emmeline  did,  in  reality, 
seem  better  all  that  day.  She  even  asked 
for  luncheon  between  breakfast  and 
noon.  She  slept  well  that  night.  She 
ate  her  breakfast  with  an  appetite  the 
next  morning,  and  set  out  even  merrily 
on  her  errand  to  the  Ticknors.  It  was 
still  cold,  and  the  northwest  wind  had 
not  gone  down.  It  had  raged  all  night. 
When  she  came  to  the  field  in  which  the 
corn-house  stood  the  door  was  closed 
fast ; no  one  was  at  work,  and  the  plough 
ridges  which  later  on  would  be  green 
with  waving  flags  of  com  lay  stiffly  like 
dead  men,  as  they  had  done  the  day  be- 
fore. Emmeline  looked  at  the  corn- 
house.  She  thought,  but  she  was  not 
quite  sure,  that  she  heard  a little  plain- 
tive sound,  something  between  a whine 
and  yelp.  When  she  returned  she  was 
quite  sure.  She  knew  that  she  heard  it. 
Her  face  sobered.  When  she  reached 
home  her  mother  and  aunt  exchanged 
glances,  and  her  mother  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  tell  Annie  to  make  some  beef 
tea.  Emmeline  had  to  drink  a cup  of  it 
when  it  was  made.  Her  mother  and  aunt 
had  agreed,  with  dismay,  that  she  did 
not  look  as  well  as  she  had  done  the  day 
before.  She  looked  still  worse  as  the 
day  wore  on  and  the  days  wore  on.  Dur- 
ing three  days  Emmeline  suffered  tor- 
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tures  of  remorse  with  regard  to  the  little 
dog  shut  up  in  the  corn-house  and  per- 
haps starving  to  death,  unless  there  might 
be  some  scattered  corn  left  over  from  the 
year  before,  or  rats.  Emmeline  was 
not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  Spotty  would 
eat  rats,  even  if  reduced  to  starvation. 
She  astonished  her  mother  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  second  day  by  inquiring,  apro- 
ns of  nothing  at  all,  “ Mother,  do  dogs 
ever  eat  rats  ?”  And  when  both  her  mother 
and  aunt  seemed  unable  to  answer  posi- 
tively in  the  affirmative,  her  little  face 
took  on  an  expression  of  white  misery 
which  amazed  them.  After  Emmeline 
had  gone  to  bed  that  night  her  mother 
told  her  aunt  that  if  the  child  was  not 
better  before  long  she  should  call  in  an- 
other doctor. 

It  was  horrible  for  Emmeline  during 
those  mornings  to  pass  that  corn-house, 
with  its  shut  door  and  desolate  field.  She 
felt  like  a murderess.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  she  heard  Spotty’s  plaintive 
whine.  She  wondered  if  he  were  dead 
and  she  had  killed  him. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
that  Emmeline  made  up  her  mind, 
enhance  favored  her.  Annie  had  forgot- 
ten to  order  a yeast-cake,  and  the  fact 
was  mentioned  in  her  presence  just  be- 
fore supper.  Annie  said  that  she  would 
go  to  the  store  after  supper  and  get  it, 
for  she  must  mix  bread  that  night.  Then 
Emmeline  spoke  eagerly: 

“ Mother,  can’t  I go?  There  is  plenty 
of  time  before  supper.  Please  let  me  go.” 

Her  aunt  abetted  her.  “ I would  let 
her  go  if  I were  you,”  she  said.  “ She 
will  sleep  better.  The  air  is  lovely,  al- 
though it  is  frosty  for  this  time  of  year.” 
Martha  had  just  come  from  a walk  to  the 
]K>st-office.  “There!  I have  been  right 
in  the  store,  and  could  have  got  it  if  I 
had  known,”  she  said ; “ but  I do  think 
it  will  do  Emmeline  good  to  run  out, 
and  it  will  not  be  dark  until  after  she 
gets  back.” 

So  Emmeline  went.  She  had  mysteri- 
ously tucked  up  the  sleeve  of  her  red 
coat  a little  parcel  which  contained  two 
chicken  bones.  They  were  nice  little 
chicken  bones,  wrapped  in  white  paper. 
She  carried  also  her  little  purse,  in 
which  she  had  some  money  of  her  own 
besides  the  pennies  which  her  mother  had 
given  her  to  buy  the  yeast  with. 


Emmeline  flashed  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  windows,  a swift  little  figure  in 
red. 

“ I can’t  make  her  out  at  all,”  Emme- 
line’s mother  said.  “ There  she  has 
seemed  all  down  in  the  dumps  for  two 
days  and  a half,  and  all  of  a sudden  she 
is  as  eager  to  go  to  the  store  as  I ever 
saw  her  about  anything  in  her  life.  Her 
eyes  looked  as  bright  as  stars.” 

“ If  she  were  grown  up,  I should  think 
she  had  something  on  her  mind,”  Martha 
said,  reflectively. 

“ Now,  Martha,  what  nonsense ; what 
can  that  baby,  with  everything  done  for 
her,  have  on  her  mind?” 

“ Of  course  she  cannot,”  said  Martha, 
but  her  eyes  were  reflective. 

Meantime,  Emmeline  sped  on  her  way. 
The  store  was  on  a street  at  right  angles 
to  the  one  leading  to  the  Ticknors’,  which 
opened  just  before  the  field  with  the  corn- 
house  was  reached.  Emmeline  hurried 
to  the  store,  bought  the  yeast-cake,  and 
also  with  her  own  money  a little  paper 
bag  of  sweet  crackers.  Then  swiftly, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  she  ran 
back  to  the  other  road  and  across  the 
field  to  the  corn-house.  She  listened  for 
just  one  second  before  opening  the  door. 
She  heard  a little  whine — not  a bark,  but 
a whine.  Then  she  opened  the  door,  and 
no  soldier  charging  the  enemy  ever  re- 
quired more  spirit  than  she;  but  open  it 
she  did.  She  held  out  the  chicken  bones. 
Then  she  flung  them  at  poor  Spotty, 
emerging  trailingly  from  the  dusty  in- 
terior. Spotty  caught  at  the  little  bones 
and  crunched  them  down.  Then  Emme- 
line fed  him  with  the  sweet  crackers. 
She  put  one  on  the  ground.  Then,  as  the 
little  animal  caught  it  up,  a feeling  of 
great  love  and  pity  overcame  her.  All 
at  once  she  loved  that  which  she  had 
feared.  She  fed  Spotty  the  rest  of  the 
sweet  crackers  from  her  little  red-mi t- 
tened  hand,  and  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est quiver  of  terror,  even  when  the  sharp 
little  teeth  were  so  near  her  fingers. 
After  the  crackers  were  all  gone,  Emme- 
line started  homeward,  and  Spotty  fol- 
lowed her.  He  bounded  around  her,  leap- 
ing up,  barking  with  joy.  ne  was  a poor 
little  mongrel,  and  from  heredity  and 
poor  training  he  had  lacked  the  better 
traits  of  his  kind.  He  had  been  mis- 
chievous, cowardly,  and  malicious.  TTe 
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had  loved  nobody.  But  now  he  loved 
Emmeline  for  setting  him  free  and  giv- 
ing him  food.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
injury  which  she  had  done  him.  lie  was 
conscious  only  of  the  benefit.  So  he  fol- 
lowed her,  as  he  had  never  followed  any 
of  the  Ticknors.  They,  in  truth,  had 
never  cared  for  him.  They  had  simply 
been  too  indolent  and  too  indifferent  to 
turn  him  adrift,  when,  a poor  canine 
wanderer,  he  had  located  himself  with 
them  uninvited.  But  this  was  different. 
He  loved  this  little  girl,  who  had  opened 
his  prison  door  and  fed  him  with  nice 
chicken  bones  and  sweet  crackers.  He 
had  suffered,  and  she  had  come  to  his  aid. 
He  was  still  thirsty,  but  thirst  also  would 
be  satisfied  by  her.  He  followed  her  with 
joyful  faith  across  the  field.  When  they 
reached  the  road  leading  to  the  store  a 
man  emerged  thence,  walking  hurriedly. 
Emmeline  knew  him  at  once.  He  was 
Mr.  John  Adams. 

John  spoke  to  Emmeline  in  a confused 
sort  of  way.  “ Oh,  it  is  you,  Emmeline,” 
he  said. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  replied  Emmeline. 

“ How  are  your  mother  and  aunt  ?” 

“ Pretty  well,  I thank  you.” 

“ Have  you  been  to  supper  ?” 

“ No,  sir.” 

Mr.  John  Adams  hesitated  still  more. 
“ Well,”  he  said,  “ I had  my  supper  early, 
and  so,  and  so — ” 

Emmeline  glanced  up  at  him,  and  saw 
to  her  amazement  that  his  face  was  burn- 
ing red,  and  he  was  smiling  foolishly. 

“ I thought,”  he  said,  finally,  “ that  I 
would  run  up  to  your  house  this  evening 
and — I thought  I would  go  early,  because 
— I happened  to  think  it  was  the  evening 
for  prayer-meeting,  and  I didn’t  know 
but  she — your  mother  and  aunt  might 
be  going,  and — I thought  if  they  were 
— if  I went  early,  I would  go  along 
with  them.” 

“ Mother  and  Aunt  Martha  aren’t  go- 
ing to  meeting.  I heard  them  say  so,” 
said  Emmeline.  Then  she  added,  out  of 
the  innocence  of  her  soul,  “ I know  Aunt 
Martha  will  be  real  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Do  you  think  she  will?”  asked  Mr. 
John  Adams,  eagerly. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“I  wonder  how  you  would  like  it  if  I 
should  come  and  live  in  your  house,  with 


you  and  your  mother  and  aunt?"’  said 
John  Adams. 

Emmeline  slipped  her  little  hand  into 
his.  “ I think  it  would  be  real  nice.” 
she  said. 

“You  dear  little  soul!”  said  Mr.  John 
Adams.  He  squeezed  her  hand  in  his 
big  strong  one.  “Is  that  your  dog,  little 
one?”  he  asked. 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ I didn’t  know  but  you  had  been  get- 
ting a pet  dog  since  I was  at  your  house.’' 

“That  is  the  Ticknor  dog;  he  followed 
me.”  Just  then  the  dog  leapt  up,  and 
Emmeline  patted  his  head,  laughing. 

“ He  is  a mongrel,  but  he  seems  a 
bright  little  dog,”  said  Mr.  John  Adams. 
“ I should  think  you  would  keep  him. 
He  can’t  have  a very  good  home  at 
the  Ticknors’.” 

“ I am  going  to  if  mother  will  let  me,” 
said  Emmeline,  with  sudden  resolve. 

The  little  triumphal  procession  went 
on  its  way.  The  west  was  a clear  cold 
red.  They  passed  a field  in  which  stood 
scattered  stacks  of  last  year’s  corn.  In 
the  shadow  the  withered  blades  had  a 
curious  vivid  crudeness  of  something 
which  was  rather  tone  than  color.  They 
gleamed  out  like  newly  cut  wood,  like 
naked  flesh.  They  were  elemental,  be- 
longing to  the  first : dry  death,  for  which 
there  are  no  paints  on  the  palette,  any 
more  than  for  light  and  air  and  sentient 
life.  But  where  the  red  western  sun 
struck  these  blades  of  corn  they  were  lit 
with  brilliant  reflections,  and  seemed  to 
leap  into  flames  of  red  gold. 

In  the  east  was  faintly  visible  a filmy 
arc  of  new  moon.  A great  star  was 
slowly  gathering  light  near  the  moon. 
Emmeline  danced  along,  holding  to  Mr. 
John  Adams’s  hand.  Her  head  was  up. 
Her  whole  face  laughed.  The  little  dog 
raced  ahead;  he  ran  back;  he  leapt  and 
barked  short  joyous  barks.  They  were 
all  conquerors,  by  that  might  of  spiritual 
panoply  of  love  with  which  they  had 
been  born  equipped.  There  was  the  dog, 
in  whom  love  had  conquered  brute  spite 
and  maliciousness;  the  man  in  whom 
love  had  conquered  self-will.  But  the 
child  was  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the 
three,  for  in  her  love  had  conquered  fear, 
which  is  in  all  creation  its  greatest  foe, 
being  love’s  own  antithesis. 
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®ltp  Man  and  ijia  Snap-darbpn 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 

THERE  was  a man  who  deserved  well  of  the  world  be- 
cause he  had  done  it  a great  service.  Strangely  enough, 
everybody  knew  it,  and  wanted  to  do  something  for 
him  in  return.  And  though  he  lived  in  a lonely  place,  with 
only  the  sky  and  his  garden  to  keep  him  company,  pilgrims 
made  it  a part  of  their  journey  to  pass  that  way  and  ask  him 
if  they  could  do  something  for  him  at  the  shrine.  The  man 
had  but  one  answer. 

“ Pray,”  said  he,  “ pray  for  the  world.” 

He  loved  the  world,  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  sinless  and 
happy,  and  this  was  the  only  thing  he  thought  about — this 
and  his  garden.  Sometimes  the  rulers  of  nations  came  to 
offer  him  rich  and  beautiful  things;  but  if  they  brought  him 
gold  or  jewels,  he  would  smile  and  say: 

“ I wish  you  would  come  into  my  garden  and  see  how 
yellow  the  tulips  are  and  how  the  fountain  glitters.”  But 
he  would  take  the  gold  and  the  jewels,  and  it  was  perfectly 
understood  that  he  did  not  keep  them.  “ That  diamond  is 
worth  thousands  of  loaves  of  bread,”  he  would  say.  “ Isn't 
that  luck!” 

For  he  had  a very  simple  formula  for  turning  diamonds 
into  bread,  and  often  he  could  change  the  most  valuable  one 
in  less  than  a week. 

A9  time  went  on,  he  grew  to  love  the  world  more  and  more, 
and  his  love  even  went  beyond  the  world.  He  thought  a great 
deal  about  the  people  who  had  died,  those  that  had  gone  to 
everlasting  joy  because  they  had  been  faithful,  and  those 
that  had  gone  to  be  healed  of  their  sins  and  grow  strong 
enough  to  find  the  road  they  had  lost.  And  of  one  he  thought 
most  of  all,  because  it  seemed  to  him  no  other  man  had  been 
so  shunned  and  hated  for  so  long  a time.  It  seemed  to  him, 
too,  that  the  earthly  voices  of  scorn  and  horror  must  reach 
the  man  wherever  he  was,  and,  even  if  he  had  been  forgiven, 
sound  about  him  like  a chorus  of  heU.  And  the  burden  of 
the  man  was  heavy  upon  him,  until  he  could  bear  it  no  more ; 
and  one  morning,  when  the  greatest  king  of  the  earth  came 
to  ask  him  what  he  wished,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell. 

“ O King,”  said  he,  “ I do  at  last  desire  a gift.” 

“ Speak !”  said  the  King.  “ Is  it  the  freedom  of  all 
my  cities?” 

u No,”  said  the  man,  “ it  is  not  that.” 
u Is  it  to  be  ruler  of  a province  ?” 
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“ No,  it  is  not  that.” 

“ Ts  it  to  be  rny  counsellor  and  my  right  hand?” 

“ No,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  something  which  even  you,  0 
King,  could  not  give  me  unless  others  gave  also.” 

“ Speak,  then,”  said  the  King.  “ And  I will  speak  to  all 
my  brother  sovereigns.” 

“ 1 will  speak,”  said  the  man.  “ But  not  yet.  I must  think 
of  it  a little  longer.” 

Now  this  was  in  December,  and  the  snow  was  white  upon 
the  garden  sleeping  underneath.  But  in  spite  of  the  cold 
the  man  went  out  and  paced  up  and  down  his  garden  paths, 
so  far  as  he  could  trace  them,  and  thought  and  thought. 
And  many  weeks  he  thought,  and  when  the  early  spring  was 
breaking,  his  desire  was  fully  formed,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  good.  And  this  was  it:  For  the  spaco  of  one  year  he 
wished  all  the  people  on  the  earth  to  think  with  love,  and 
not  hatred,  of  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  Christ.  No  one  but 
God  had  a right  to  demand  that  it  should  be  so  forever,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  might  ask  to  have  it  so  for  one 
year.  When  the  story  of  Christ  was  told,  it  should  be  told 
without  the  mention  of  his  betrayal.  When  the  priest,  in 
reading,  came  to  the  name  of  the  betrayer,  he  should  be 
silent.  And  so  scorn  and  anger  should  be  stilled,  and  for 
the  space  of  one  year  that  soul  should  be  at  peace. 

The  winter  broke  and  spring  came,  and  the  man  saw  his 
dear  garden-beds  again,  and  it  was  then  that  the  greatest  king 
of  all  sent  word  that  he  was  making  a royal  progress  and 
should  turn  aside  to  visit  him  and  hear  his  request.  And  the 
man,  having  his  petition  ready,  was  well  content.  But  that 
night  he  dreamed  a dream,  though  at  the  time  and  even  after- 
wards it  did  not  seem  like  a dream  at  all. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  walking  along  one  of  his 
garden  paths  in  the  clear  morning,  and  the  green  things  were 
at  full  summer  growth  and  bloom,  and  a light  was  on  them 
which  was  even  more  than  the  light  of  the  sun.  And  as  he 
walked,  his  heart  beat  fast,  because  it  was  apparent  to  him 
that  he  was  about  to  meet  some  one  who  brought  good  news. 
And  it  happened  so;  for  as  he  reached  the  path  that  leads  into 
the  rose-garden  a man  came  walking  toward  him,  clad  in  a 
garment  such  as  he  had  never  seen.  Perhaps  it  was  rich 
purple;  perhaps  it  was  red.  At  any  rate,  it  was  beautiful,  and 
il  was  not  white.  As  for  the  face  of  the  stranger,  he  could 
never  remember  what  it  was,  save  that  it  was  lined  and  that 
it  had  a radiance.  The  stranger  called  to  him: 

“ I am  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  Christ.” 

Then  the  man  spoke  at  once  in  answer,  and  his  words 
would  not  come  fast  enough  as  he  explained  to  the  stranger 
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how  it  was  to  be  that  he  was  to  have  a year  of  peace.  But 
before  he  had  finished  he  saw  that  Judas  was  smiling 
with  great  tenderness  for  him  and  a knowledge  of  many 
untold  things. 

“ So,”  the  man  ended,  “ though  you  be  in  hell,  yet  shall  no 
one  here  revile  you.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  other,  “let  not  their  voices  cease:  for  I, 
too,  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  God,  and  my  destiny  must 
be  fulfilled.” 

“Ah!”  cried  the  man,  “and  must  your  punishment  last 
so  long?” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  stranger,  “ it  must  last  as  long  as  there  is 
need  of  it.” 

“ And  how  long  will  there  be  need  ?” 

“ Until  the  day  when  there  is  no  more  treachery  upon  the 
earth.  Then  I,  who  am  a warning  to  the  nations,  may  forget 
my  sin.” 

“Ah!”  cried  the  man,  “and  must  you  always  lie  in  hell?” 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  all  the  flowers  bloomed  the 
brighter,  and  even  some  buds  opened  that  had  not  thought 
they  had  the  strength. 

“ In  hell  ? Nay,”  said  he,  “ I walk  in  paradise.” 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

“ I cannot  understand,”  said  he.  “ Your  punishment  must 
last,  and  yet  you  can  say  this.” 

“ My  punishment  is  my  crown,”  said  the  stranger.  “ Since 
T did  ill,  it  is  the  most  precious  thing  I have  to  know  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  Do  not  take  it  away  from  me.”  And 
with  that  he  was  gone,  and  the  rose-garden  grew  dark,  and 
the  dreamer  fell  deeper  into  sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  early  and  went  out  to  the  rose- 
garden  again,  and  he  found  himself  looking  along  the  path 
for  the  print  of  sandalled  feet.  And  there,  later  in  the  day, 
the  great  King  came  to  him. 

“ I am  here,”  said  the  King,  “ to  grant  your  wish.  Tell  me 
what  it  is.” 

The  man  was  silent  for  so  long  that  a bird  finished  his 
song  in  the  lime-tree,  and  a bee  gathered  the  honey  from  three 
flowers.  He  heard  again,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  voice  he  had 
heard  in  the  garden  the  night  before,  full  of  authority  and 
full  of  peace.  Suddenly,  also,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
whole  safe  earth  trembled  with  happiness.  He  looked  up  at 
the  King. 

“Your  Majesty,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  desire — ” Then  he 
remembered  that  kings  are  not  to  be  rebuffed.  “ Your  Maj- 
esty,” said  he,  “promise  me  a rose-tree  from  every  kingdom 
in  the  world.” 
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The  Tiber 

BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 


FOURTEEN  hundred  and  odd  metres 
above  sea-level  a peak  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Monte  Fumaiolo,  gives  birth 
to  the  Tiber.  A bright,  crystalline  cas- 
cade springing  from  rock  and  earth  and 
spreading  into  a little  waterfall  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  river,  which  seems 
expelled  from  the  mountain  and  never 
loses  its  impetus  and  rush.  For  a mile 
the  streamlet  is  unmarked  by  any  eye 
save  those  of  bird  and  eagle,  when  it 
encounters  very  early  on  its  way  a micro- 
scopic bridge  of  stone  blackened  by  time. 
Surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  this  bridge 
spans  the  mountain  stream  at  Le  Balse, 
a rude  hamlet  lost  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Apennines. 

Bold  and  sturdy  between  its  banks  of 
snow — for  winter  lies  late  in  these  high 
regions — the  Tiber,  a saffron  band,  tears 
through  a savage  gorge,  and  in  a sur- 
prisingly short  time  the  river  has  broad- 
ened to  a wide  green  pool,  and  cir- 
cles deep  in  the  distant  hollow.  Its 
transitions  of  color,  its  chameleon  qual- 
ity, one  of  the  originalities  of  the  Tiber, 
is  due  to  the  deposits  of  the  river  and 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  sand.  But  the 
environing  hills  are  no  less  interesting 
in  color-tone,  as  they  rise  tier  upon  tier 
of  russet  patches  stained  with  a wild 
heather  growth  red  as  blood,  pale  as 
daffodil,  until,  softening  as  the  descent 
becomes  rapid,  they  range  in  curious 
symmetry,  once  more  tier  upon  tier  of 
velvet  green,  classic  in  harmony  and 
composition.  There  are  no  words  to 
give  at  once  the  sense  of  desolation 
and  the  sense  of  beauty  of  this  part 
of  Tuscany. 

On  its  course  in  the  profound  gorge 
the  Tiber  encounters  what  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  a rock  jutting  into  the 
yet  timid  stream.  The  mass  is  the 
village  of  Savignone,  its  worn  and  aged 
front  black  in  the  sunlight,  the  single 
church  lifting  its  belfry  to  the  sky.  Not 
more  than  a hundred  inhabitants  crowd 


on  the  semi-island  reached  from  shore 
by  a bridge  as  picturesque  as  one  in  a 
fairy-tale. 

The  tranquillity  of  these  cobbled  lanes 
is  never  broken  by  traffic;  only  foot- 
passengers,  or  at  most  a donkey  with  its 
rider,  may  pa9s  over  the  arch  of  the 
medieval  bridge.  Savignone  here  seems 
to  divide  the  Tiber,  which  flows  on  be- 
tween giant  gullies  and  golden  peaks 
whose  sides  are  bare  of  vegetation.  Over 
a pebbly  bed  the  river  runs  in  trans- 
lucent green,  the  color  of  chrysoprase, 
or  reflects  the  saffron  hills  until,  under 
a sky  blue  as  only  Italian  skies  are  blue, 
the  landscape  lies  all  of  one  tone. 

The  ancients  called  the  Tiber  “Albu- 
la  ” — white  water.  Although  to  the  vul- 
gar eye  the  Tiber  is  a yellow  river — 
fawn-colored,  indeed,  at  certain  parts  of 
its  channel — yet  it  is  preeminently  white, 
with  the  milky  mistiness  seen  in  certain 
jewels,  and  it  is  at  Rome  that  the  “ Lily 
River  ” is  whitest.  Here  in  upper  Tus- 
cany it  undergoes  a countless  variety 
of  charming  essays,  as  though  it  tried  all 
the  alchemies  of  nature,  and  refuting 
every  one,  at  length  chose  the  beautiful 
monotony  of  a colorless  existence. 

To  Pieve  San  Stefano  the  course  is 
very -lonely.  Now  and  then  a contadini, 
whom  need  to  touch  the  civilization  of 
the  towns  has  driven  from  the  mountains, 
ambles  on  his  patient  ass,  or  himself 
more  patiently  trudges  on  foot,  thinking 
nothing  of  the  twenty-four  miles  from 
far-off  Le  Balse  to  the  township  of  Pieve. 
Save  for  the  meeting  of  some  such  pil- 
grim and  exchange  of  friendly  greeting, 
the  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  voice 
of  the  Tiber  calling  from  the  gorge, 
and  the  cries  of  the  eagles  that  make  the 
pine-covered  heights  of  the  Apennines 
their  home. 

The  isolated  tower  on  a peaked  hill  is 
the  castle  of  a famous  countess  who 
built  the  graceful  Ponte  d’Assai  that, 
still  strong  and  perfect  after  700  years. 
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throws  its  shapely  arch  over  the  young 
river.  The  country’s  traditions  have  it 
that  the  countess  had  a son  who  loved 
a maiden  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
and  nightly  swam  to  her;  but  at  last  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  overcame  his 
dauntless  swimming,  and  the  lover  was 
drowned  within  sight  of  his  mother’s 
tower.  That  he  might  be  the  last  lover 
so  sacrificed,  the  countess  built  the 
little  bridge,  and  when  asked  if  it  had 
been  expensive,  she  answered  that  “ it 
has  cost  me  enough”  (Assai). 

The  land  begins  to  soften  and  to  lose 
its  stern  mountain  character,  descents 
are  more  gradual,  the  valleys  gently  un- 
dulate, and  the  Apennine  range  forms  a 
further  background,  its  snow  peaks  melt- 
ing in  the  blue.  Pasture-lands  irrigated 
and  fed  by  the  Tiber  and  its  branches 
(Anseiotie,  Sinjerna  e Sorara  Libbia, 
Cestarola,  etc.)  lie  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Ruder  trees  are  replaced  by  beech, 
birch,  and  the  spare  poplar.  The  road 
is  filled  with  contadini  on  their  asses, 
red  and  yellow  kerchiefs  to  the  breeze, 
and  straight  away  at  the  end  of  the  road 
is  an  arched  gateway  through  which  can 
be  seen  the  streets  and  towers  of  little 
Pievo  San  Stefano. 

Twelve  miles  distant  over  the  valley  is 
Borgo  San  Sepulcro  with  its  old  walls 
and  charming  piazza.  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca, one  of  the  sweetest  and  rarest 
painters  of  the  Umbrian  school,  was 
born  here,  and  in  the  galleries  and  over 
tho  altar  of  the  duomo  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  his  works  may  be  found. 

Seen  from  Borgo,  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  the  Tiber  lies  in  plaques  of  argent 
against  a dull  purple  landscape.  In  such 
an  aspect  as  this — a little  glimpse  of 
winding  river,  a bit  of  farm-land,  a dis- 
tinctive cluster  of  trees — Piero  conceived 
and  remembered  the  country  of  his 
birthplace,  and  his  canvases  are  filled 
with  his  recollections. 

Spring  is  all  along  the  river’s  way. 
A milky  haze  lies  over  the  tree  branches; 
here  and  there  a fruit-tree  flashes  bright 
against  the  russet  country,  or  a snow- 
white  film  of  apple-blossoms  fills  the  rare 
orchards;  rare,  for  this  is  a vine  country, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  vineyards  stretch  their  sterile  forests 
over  the  land.  Italy  trains  her  grapes 
on  pruned  and  dwarfed  trees  that  bear 


the  heavy  burden  of  the  vines,  and  dur- 
ing the  unfriendly  months  the  scene  is 
that  of  a universe  of  smitten  forests  on 
which  a plague  has  passed,  condemning 
them  to  eternal  desolation. 

Down  by  the  Tiber’s  banks  flocks  of 
snow  - white  lambs  cluster  uncertainly 
round  their  mothers,  who  graze  along 
the  bright  river  under  the  shelter  of 
the  hills. 

Thus  growing  ever  more  pastoral  in 
its  character,  the  river  country  between 
Borgo  and  Citta  de  Castello  lies  level 
between  mountains  of  inspiring  beauty: 
in  the  great  distance  they  are  like  coun- 
tries of  snow  outlined  against  the  north, 
whilst  the  lower  hills  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  a sea  of  undulating  earth- 
waves,  peaks,  crests,  and  summits  rising, 
falling,  falling  and  rising,  filling  all  the 
nearer  foreground  with  their  umber  color. 
ITmbertide,  walled  and  small  and  pret- 
ty, has  built  its  houses  down  into  the 
very  river  itself,  which  washes  the  foun- 
dations of  the  yellow  stones.  There  is 
a picture  by  Signorelli  in  the  church, 
there  is  a quaint  old  medieval  duomo, 
and  the  hamlet  has  ineffable  charm,  but 
it  is  only  one  town,  and  the  road  is  long 
to  Perugia,  toward  which  the  river 
dashes  its  passionate  way. 

With  a new  caprice  it  has  turned  to 
peacock-green,  and  at  no  point  is  more 
bewitching  in  character  than  just  below 
ITmbertide.  Oak  and  chestnut  groves 
break  the  fields’  monotony,  and  closely 
lying  in  their  encircling  caress  the  river 
follows  the  hill-line,  where  the  heights 
are  ever  more  gentle  in  aspect.  Little 
willows  spread  fragile  waterfalls  down 
by  the  banks;  olive-orchards  charm  the 
eye  that  looks  from  castellated  hill  to 
hill,  to  pointed  hillock,  yellow-towered 
and  cypress-crowned.  The  landscape  is 
rendered  distinctive  and  is  sharpened  by 
the  isolated  pines  lifting  their  tufts  of 
green  and  the  bosky  cedars  with  their 
velvet  pi umes. 

Citta  de  Castello,  second  only  in  beauty 
to  Perugia,  commands  the  country  on 
a height,  and  from  the  cathedral  gardens, 
that  circle  round  the  crest  of  the  hill 
the  Tiber  valley  is  visible  as  far  as  San 
Sepulcro,  and  the  river  flowing  down 
from  the  north  over  it^  pebbled  bed  ap- 
peal's no  more  than  a fillet  of  water,  until 
it  sweeps  and  curves  around  the  meadows 
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river  shall  assume  miles  farther  on 
its  course. 

One  of  Italy’s  most  precious  treasures 
crowns  the  top  of  this  fortresslike, 
heaven-kissing  hill,  whose  difficult  slope 
must  be  slowly  ascended  to  where  Peru- 
gia, dark  brown  and  remote,  queens  it  in 
the  clouds. 

The  Tiber  lias  found  much  of  charm 
in  the  naive  hamlets  alone:  its  journey- 
ing. but  it  loves  Perugia  above  all.  Has 
not  the  very  ground  on  which  the  city 
stands  been  amassed  and  deposited  by 
the  great  river? 

A little  farther  away,  across  the  valley, 
the  city  of  St.  Francis  Assisi  shines  out 
against  its  resting-place  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Subasio.  and  sparkling  away  on 
one  hand  to  the  snow  crests  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Tiber  in  the  opposite  direction 
takes  its  southern  course  to  Rome  and 
to  the  sea. 

Countless  flocks  of  sheep  end  lambs 
graze  in  their  pastures,  and  the  note  of 
a shepherd's  pipe  mingles  with  the  sound 
of  San  Pietro's  vesper  bells. 

Shadow  after  shadow  deepens  and 
fades  along  the  undulating  hills  piled 
azure  upon  azure  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  sky  itself,  and  all  along  the  steep 
ascent  shimmers  the  frosty  bloom  of  the 
olive  vineyards  with  their  trembling 
silver  leaves. 

There  is  no  city  all  the  way  from 
Florence  to  Rome  like  this  Umbrian 
beauty,  brown  - browed  and  passionate, 
who  within  her  high  walls  broods  over 
the  tumults  of  her  medieval  barbaric 
past  as  she  presents  her  towers  to  the 
dawn  and  to  the  vast  sweep  of  her  un- 
limited horizon!  Perugia  has  known  the 
shame  of  numerous  surrenders  since'  her 
early  Etruscan  history  — surrenders  to 
the  emperors  and  to  the  popes;  to  the 
Orient,  to  the  barbarian  Lombards,  and 
to  the  Christians.  Strange  and  brilliant 
peoples  have  fought  for  her.  wrestled  for 
her,  stormed  her  red -brown  walls,  and 
shed  their  blood  in  her  hilly  streets.  She 
has  been  torn  with  inward  dissension 
of  nobles  and  parties;  disputed  for  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world;  and  she 
retains  to-day  the  shade  of  that  stormy, 
unyielding  past  in  the  cast  of  her  for- 
tresslike dominating  position. 

At  a distance  of  thirty-six  kilometres 
from  Perugia,  by  way  of  valleys  <»f  oak 


and  beech  and  ilex,  the  road  winds  to 
quaint  and  forgotten  Todi.  Forgotten 
because  it  has  been  so  long  remembered 
and  then  forgotten,  if  such  a paradox 
may  be  used!  Todi  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Italy;  more  ancient  than  Rome, 
it  is  proud  of  its  antiquity  and  proud 
to  be  ignored.  “ Only  three  strangers 
have  been  with  us  this  year!”  It  hangs 
nestled  between  earth  and  heaven  at  the 
top  of  a great  incline,  and  as  free  as 
only  that  which  is  untrammelled  by  cus- 
tom and  unhindered  by  modern  need  is 
free.  No  railroad  within  thirty  miles 
disturbs  its  peace;  automobiles  pass  it 
by  unnoticed,  and  it  exults  and  breathes 
serenely  and  at  liberty — guarding  its 
jewels  of  beauty,  narrow  streets,  a won- 
derful piazza,  and  cathedral — undisturb- 
ed by  the  triumphs  of  time  and  embel- 
lished by  its  flight.  Without  the  walls 
is  the  basilica,  considered  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world,  Santa  Maria  della 
Consolazione,  penetratingly  white  and 
perfect  in  harmony  and  proportion. 

Sunsets  and  sunrises  creep  along  the 
hills  to  find  little  Todi  high  up  in  its 
eagle’s  nest,  sufficient  unto  itself,  beauti- 
ful, and  unknown ! In  the  far  north  the 
snow  peaks  are  visible  still.  Perugia 
guards  a distant  crest,  and  Orvieto  is 
away  over  those  mountains  beyond,  and 
all  through  the  gentle  valley  at  the  base 
of  Todi  and  along  the  rocky  foot-hills 
the  Tiber  shines  and  gleams  on  its  way 
to  Rome. 

Relow  Todi  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains the  river  widens  like  a lake,  and 
the  thickly  wooded  hills  are  covered  with 
towns  whose*  names  are  not  on  any  map 
that  the  tourist  knows. 

Mountain  after  mountain,  summit  and 
peak  and  spur,  are  crossed  on  the  road 
to  Orvieto.  The  Tiber  is  lost  for  a time 
in  its  inaccessible  valley.  The  panorama 
is  sternly  majestic,  the  verdure  sparse 
and  bare,  and  the  miles  are  utterly  deso- 
late. until  at  length  the  descent  to  the 
valley  is  finally  made. 

At  a little  distance  from  Orvieto  the 
Paglia  joins  the  river,  and  from  Orvieto 
to  Engnoroa — a distance  of  about  ten 
miles — the  course  is  through  a serene 
and  cultivated  country  with  shepherds 
and  the  herder  with  his  pigs  ami  the 
beautiful  slow  oxen,  now  no  longer  the 
Umbrian  breed,  but  gray  and  black. 
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At  Orte  and  Borghetto  the  river  is 
met  by  its  largest  tributary,  the  Nar — 
a stream  forty  miles  in  extent — and  it 
comes  with  a rush  and  a dash,  bringing 
new  strength  and  vigor  to  the  river. 

Between  Borghetto  and  Civita  Castel- 
lana  the  Tiber  becomes  like  a country 
stream,  scarcely  rippling  over  the  shal- 
lows. Under  the  low-hanging  trees  in 
autumn  the  grapes  droop  their  rich  pur- 
ple over  the  water  as  it  steals  close  to 
the  hillsides. 

Several  miles  from  the  stream,  Civita 
Castellana  guards  the  remains  of  Etrus- 
can tombs,  and  beautiful  fragments  of 
Roman  marbles,  preserved  in  the  houses 
of  the  city.  It  has  its  cathedral  and  for- 
tress, its  mellow  history,  and  from 
Civita  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence Soracte,  the  famous  peak  of  which 
Horace  wrote,  the  most  important  moun- 
tain of  the  Sabine  range. 

And  from  here  to  Rome  the  Tiber  be- 
comes again  a deep,  swift  river,  leaving 
its  caprices  and  its  pastoral  languor  to 
flow  with  swift,  angry  current,  eddying 
from  side  to  side. 

The  river  now  enters  the  Campagna — 
a charmed  word  for  the  district  whose 
beauty  and  desolation  and  monotone  and 
mystery  have  made  the  outlying  country 
about  Rome  synonymous  for  peculiar 
attraction  and  individual  loveliness. 

On  both  sides  the  Tiber  is  bounded 
by  this  sea  — tideless  except  when  in 
summer  waves  of  giroflee  sweep  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  water’s  edge*,  or 
tall  mullein  pours  its  flood  of  yellow 
pole-mule  broadcast  over  the  bosom  of 
the  tufa  hillocks.  The  Campagna,  too, 
has  its  phases  and  caprices.  Barren  and 
bare,  it  rolls  away  in  desolation,  an  un- 
dulating plain  of  alluvial  and  marine 
deposit,  eighty-five  miles  long  and  twen- 
ty-five miles  wide,  its  stern  desolation 
not  without  distinct  beauty,  for  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  Italian  lights  clothe 
it  from  morning  till  night.  It  becomes 
purple  in  the  sunsets  of  winter,  and 
glows  and  warms  to  copper  red.  It  mel- 
lows to  gold  in  the  spring.  “ The  golden 
Campagna  ” has  the  same  jewel -like 
quality  that  the  river  possesses;  it  is  an 
amber  country  in  whose  hillock  inden- 
tures, over  whose  pastures,  a light  seems 
to  be  held  and  to  vibrate. 

For  a few  months  of  the  year  it  is 


clothed  with  successive  garments  of 
colors  and  blossoms  flung  over  it  by  the 
changing  seasons — the  pale  misty  veil 
of  the  anemones,  the  gray  of  the  aspho* 
del,  the  hot  brilliance  of  the  poppy,  the 
sunshine  of  the  mullein,  the  mystery  of 
the  purple  iris;  from  the  timid  crocus 
and  violet  season  to  the  late  burning, 
scorching  summer  the  Campagna  re- 
ceives its  gifts  of  flowers,  even  in  the 
most  festal  season,  but  its  spirit  of  isola- 
tion, of  loneliness,  never  changes. 

On  either  side  bare  banks  stretch  away, 
and  between  them  the  Tiber  wears  the 
color  of  a young  daffodil.  This  is  Pol- 
verina,  within  sight  of  Rome!  It  has 
come  suddenly  upon  the  horizon  as  a 
curve  is  rounded  by  the  stream.  A row 
of  velvet-tufted  pines  sentinel  the  crown 
of  a hill  on  the  left,  and  behind  them 
hides  the  Villa  Palestra.  A row  of  pink 
cherry-trees,  a flock  of  feeding  sheep, 
whose  bells  are  the  first  sound  of  Rome 
that  the  river  hears;  and  the  pastoral 
welcome  might  lead  it  to  expect  some- 
thing more  genial  than  the  confining 
walls  and  utter  insignificance  it  is  soon 
to  find ! The  far-off  bells  of  the  Villa 
Madama — a dark  villa  embowered  in  the 
hillside  and  flanked  by  ilex  and  cypress — 
the  exquisite  call  of  a thrush  in  the  grass, 
and  this  is  the  interlude!  A row  of 
garish  buildings  of  modern  apartments 
on  the  right,  the  arch  of  a hideous  mod- 
ern bridge  spanning  the  river  whose  wa- 
ters hitherto  have  been  crossed  by  no 
stones  younger  than  700  years  ...  to  the 
left  factory  buildings,  scattered  suburban 
houses,  and  beyond,  something  that  mel- 
lows into  the  sky  and  becomes  part  of 
ihe  atmosphere,  and  is  in  reality  the 
shade  of  antiquity,  and  that  which  the 
poet  and  painter  and  artist,  when  they 
think  of  the  Eternal  City,  call  Rome. 
Thus  the  Tiber  comes  to  the  city  of 
.Eneas,  and  Virgil  and  Caesar  and  the 
popes  at  length,  and  lies  between  its 
banks  in  a broad  expanse  of  rippling 
silver.  Above  its  shores  spreads  the 
Campagna,  and  on  all  sides  lift  them- 
selves the  sacred  hills,  Monte  Mario. and 
llie  Palatine  and  the  Pincio  made  beau- 
tiful by  the  silhouettes  of  pine,  cypress, 
and  cedar,  pink  - trunked  with  plumy 
crests,  or  the  slender  loveliness  of  the 
lilylike  cypress.  'Flic  sky  is  full  of  rosy 
cloud* : and  stupendous  above  modern 
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what  lost,  as  little  by  little  vague  lines 
of  ancient  ruins  and  dark  or  brilliant 
fagadcs  of  Renaissance  palaces  reveal 
themselves  and  glow  out,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  more  vigorous  and  greater 
than  the  substance  of  the  present  is  the 
shadow  of  the  past,  and  by  the  beauty- 
lover  at  least  the  blaze  of  modern  Rome 
is  unseen. 

The  gaze  passes  the  overcharged  vul- 
garity of  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  and 
rests  on  the  vista  the  river  here  offers. 
A massive  bell  sounds  its  harmony 
through  the  air  where  beyond  the  over- 
crowded plain  reaching  to  the  Vatican 
— held  between  the  sweep  of  the  Janic- 
ulum  and  the  feathery  summit  of  Monte 
Mario — the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  fills  up  the 
horizon,  for  near  it  no  other  thing  exists. 

As  the  boat  slips  between  the  walling 
stone  banks  the  eye  is  enchanted  anew 
by  the  nearer  beauty  of  the  Castello  Sant’ 
Angelo,  with  its  molten  color  like  warm 
brass,  its  verdure-crowned  walls,  its  ser- 
rated, fretted  towers,  its  generous  sym- 
metry, and  the  expressive  gesture  of  the 
angel-guarded  bridge,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  arches  of  beauty  amongst  the 
twelve  bridges  of  Rome. 

One  after  another  the  breezy  angels 
of  Bernini,  each  holding  an  instrument 
of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  guard  the 
bridge,  and  their  wings  and  their  gar- 
ments seem  to  flutter  in  the  translucent 
light  of  the  Italian  afternoon,  whilst  the 
Titer  rushes  its  torrent  through  the  four 
archways  of  the  Ponte  Sant’  Angelo, 
whose  foundations,  firm  as  the  rocks  of 
time — stone  eating  into  stone— -are  sunk 
below  the  river-bed. 

Farther  along,  in  strong  contra- 
distinction to  the  new  white  bridge  of 
the  Italian  republic,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Pons  Triumphalis,  whose  arcs  may 
be  seen  in  a boat  at  low  tide.  These 
brown  old  stones,  if  stones  have  any 
vocal  power,  groaned  under  the  magnifi- 
cent burden  of  the  Roman  triumphs; 
for  it  was  above  the  Titer  that,  preceded 
by  their  conquered  enemies,  slaves,  kings 
in  chains,  weeping  children,  chariots 
laden  wLh  spoils  and  slain  generals  borne 
on  their  shields — the  victorious  Caesars 
and  successful  generals  returned  to  Rome. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  a series 
of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons  for 
the  needs  of  Rome’s  poor  and  destitute, 
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whilst  on  the  other  hand  medieval  pal- 
aces, crowded  about  by  garish  modern 
houses,  give  their  stuccoed  and  stone 
fronts,  their  brown,  red,  and  golden 
fagades,  with  mighty  barred  windows  to 
the  river  and  challenge  its  memories; 
challenge  its  loyalty,  and  bid  the  Tiber 
remember  midnight  murders,  old  feuds, 
intrigues  of  the  Borgia  and  the  Cenci, 
the  tears  of  Beatrice  and  the  smiles  of 
Lucretia.  Bid  it  remember  crimes  of 
lust  and  greed;  death  for  love  and  death 
for  hate,  and  all  the  sounds  of  war — of 
passionate  revenge  and  passionate  desire 
— that  marked  the  Middle  Ages,  where 
blood  was  hot  and  only  art  was  holy,  and 
tyrants  and  priests,  princes  and  popes, 
connived,  plotted,  and  sinned,  and  the 
Tiber  kept  many  a secret  in  its  bosom. 

On  the  right  bank,  high  in  its  lonely 
nest  on  the  Janiculum  hill,  the  cloistered 
Church  of  St.  Onofrio,  its  walls  bright 
with  jewelled  pictures  of  Pinturicchio, 
keeps  in  gentler  record  the  perfumed 
memory  of  Tasso,  who  under  the  shade 
of  the  convent  trees  wrote  his  odes,  and 
at  last  fell  asleep  forever  within  St. 
Onofrio*s  walls. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  rapid  and  its 
stream  never  very  wide.  The  boat  goes 
swiftly  down  the  current,  and  on  the  left 
bank  the  Farnese  Palace  rises  directly 
opposite  the  Palazzo  of  the  Farnesina. 
These  twin  perfections  of  the  Renais- 
sance keep  guard  across  the  stream;  in 
the  latter  palace  the  young  Raphael 
painted,  and  loved  a woman  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  commemoration  of  his  passion 
he  gave  to  art  the  Fornarina. 

The  river,  sparkling  with  its  memories, 
flows  around  the  piers  of  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge,  which  was  the 
means  of  access  from  the  city  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Caracalla,  whose  groves  and  bosks 
were  shrines  for  such  revelries  and  licen- 
tiousness as  to  carry  the  name  of  the 
prince  down  into  history  with  execration. 
Not  a trace  of  these  gardens  remains. 

Rome  is  picturesque  from  this  medi- 
eval bridge,  which,  although  it  counts 
nearly  five  hundred  years  of  age,  seems 
new  alongside  of  its  ruined  foundations. 
One  lingers  to  see  the  nellow  houses 
with  their  uneven  roofs  and  balconies, 
the  pink,  brown,  and  yellow  painting  of 
their  stuccoed  fronts;  and  although  only 
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a few  years  ago  their  walls  were  built 
into  the  Tiber,  and  in  a mass  of  romantic 
picturesqucness  these  buildings  huddled 
almost  into  the  stream,  now  almost  every 
stone  of  that  frontage  has  been  changed 
to  make  place  for  the  high  wall  that  con- 
fines the  turbulent  river  within  its  bounds. 

Opposite,  on  the  Janiculum,  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio  lifts  its  low,  slender  spire 
in  the  light.  This  charming  little  hill 
crest,  the  key  to  Etruria,  and  also,  so 
the  ancients  thought,  the  key  to  Rome, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber,  dominates 
all  the  city. 

Numa  Pornpilins,  the  first  of  Roman 
rulers,  was  buried  on  the  danieulum,  and 
from  its  bank  the  first  bridge  that  ever 
crossed  the  Tiber  was  thrown.  Some  of 
its  immemorial  stones  are  still  held 
as  treasures  in  the  river’s  embankments, 
and  from  the  height  of  its  summit  Lars 
Porscnna  looked  down  on  the  tempting 
glory  of  the  city,  and  here,  in  sight  of 
the  Janieulum,  Iloratius  kept  the  bridge! 

The  rivers  wanderings  have  brought  it 
at  length  to  all  that  remains  along  its 
borders  of  ancient  Rome,  and  up  the 
river  like  a galley  of  old  seems  to  sail, 
to  advance,  the  sacred  isle  (Isola  Sacra). 
Formed  like  a boat,  it  cleaves  the  stream, 
which  ripples  around  its  sharp  prow. 
This  shiplike  island,  formed  by  legend 
and  shaped  by  fable,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  created  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  Roman  history.  At  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  from  Rome  all 
the  kingly  treason's  were  confiscated,  but 
it  happened  that  season  that  the  royal 
grain-fields  were  yellow  to  the  harvest- 
moon,  and  the  warm  meadows  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  holy  gods.  The  Ro- 
mans, not  daring  to  lay  claim  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  divinity,  bodily  cast  the 
ripened  fields,  the  earth,  all  rich  and 
yielding,  the  fair-headed  and  bursting 
corn,  into  the  Tiber,  where  the  river 
received  the  tribute,  and  its  deposit  added 
to  the  original  mass  of  earth  year  by 
year.  In  a most  exquisite  and  poetic 
sense  Oampagna  brought  its  beauty  to 
the  Tiber,  and  has  ever  since  been  held 
upon  the  river's  breast. 

The  physician  Jvsculapius  had  his  tem- 
ple on  the  Tsohi  Tiberina:  its  remains 
still  mingle  with  the  red  earth  and  with 
the  fragments  of  other  temples  to  greater 
gods,  where  roofless  courts  open  to  the 


heavens  besought  the  return  of  the  holy 
fire  to  deserted  altars. 

Here  in  the  early  Roman  epoch  festi- 
vals were  held,  and  in  strange  paradox 
to  the  temples  erected  on  the  island  to 
healing  and  mercy,  sick  slaves  and  mis- 
erable children  were  left  down  by  the 
river’s  brink,  exposed  to  death. 

When  Pompcy  first  brought  Hebrews 
in  captivity  to  Rome,  their  shelter  was 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  has  here 
remained  until  to-day,  when  the  tumble- 
down  houses  of  the  densely  populated 
quarter,  the  overcrowded  area,  form  a 
mass  distinct  and  different  from  the  rest 
of  Rome,  different  as  the  creed  practised 
is  different  from  the  Roman  creed,  and 
above  the  Ghetto  the  glaring  metal  dome 
of  the  new  synagogue  shines  arrogantly 
out  over  the  softer  towers  of  the  city’s 
countless  churches. 

To  the  left  of  the  island  is  the  Traste- 
vere,  or  “ island  across  the  Tiber.”  Only 
within  the  past  twenty  years  has  this 
district  lost  its  medieval  character.  It 
is  still  picturesque,  filled  with  buildings 
containing  charming  old  Gothic  windows 
and  the  remains  of  much  singular  decora- 
lion  and  quaint  work.  These  houses 
circle  the  square  where  in  all  its  pagan 
perfection  the  little  temple  of  Vesta  lifts 
its  slender  pillars,  and  where  the  miracle 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmodin 
keeps  its  wonder-working  Virgin  en- 
shrined in  a corner  hung  with  emblems 
of  the  grateful. 

From  the  si  lores  of  the  island  two 
bridges  connect  the  sacred  territory  with 
the  mainland — Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  the 
aforetime  Pons  Fabrieinius,  and  the 
bridge  which  joins  the  Trastevere  with 
the  old  Ponte  Cestius,  now  Ponte  Bar- 
tolomeo. 

The  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  the  oldest 
bridge  in  Rome,  bears  the  signet  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  its  attendant  dignity 
and  authority.  Its  arches  are  black 
with  time;  the  Latin  inscription  of  the 
Curator  Fabrieius  runs  along  the  archi- 
trave. The  monument  has  seen  nearly 
two  thousand  years  pass  hv,  the  Tiber 
washes  and  heals  against  its  piers  in 
vain,  and  around  it  centres  the  most 
(•banning  part  of  Rome.  Seen  from  the 
bridge,  the  newer  city  is  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  venerable  buildings,  and  the 
remnants  of  old  Roman  palaces,  tem- 
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pies,  an  1 ruins  surround  the  sacred 
island  and  the  old  bridges,  as  if  tradi- 
tion must  here  protect  from  devastation 
of  modern  progress  the. beauty  which  has 
endured  so  long. 

The  Tiber  itself  is  marvellous  at  the 
end  of  the  city  where  it  prepares  to  take 
its  leave  of  Rome.  Its  swift-rushing  cur- 
rent is  midstream,  its  waves  dash  up 
like  the  bright  mane  of  a sea-creature, 
it  keeps  its  extraordinary  whiteness,  and 
in  the  distance,  as  standing  on  the  Ponte 
Quattro  Capi  one  watches  it  sweep  down 
from  the  new  bridges,  the  Tiber  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  snowy  pil- 
lars and  walls,  and  to  pour  itself  down 
in  a milk-white  stream.  Around  the 
piers  of  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  the  water 
climbs  like  a mass  of  snow  in  broken 
circles,  dimly  reflecting  the  arches. 

The  lines  of  embedded  ruins  at  this 
point  come  jutting  out  into  the  stream, 
and  just  below  on  the  left  bank  is  the 
round  tower  of  the  Circus  of  Marcellus, 
where  700  wild  beasts  were  sacrificed  to 
make  one  Roman  holiday;  and  in  the 
river  bank  itself  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima — a drain  dating  2000  years  back 
— is  ill  loft  in  the  old  wall.  This  most 
magnificent  piece  of  Roman  engineering 
is  as  secure  as  when  it  was  constructed 
over  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
The  tower  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmodin 
is  seen  distinctly,  surrounded  by  slender 
spires  and  belfries  and  gabled  roofs, — 
solitary  monument  of  a forgotten  art, 
desolate  in  its  pagan  loveliness,  it  rises 
meekly,  a gentle  protestation  against 
garish  times,  and  lifts  its  pillars  above 
the  Tiber  line. 

The  high  embankment  ceases  to  con- 
fine the  Tiber  within  imperious  limits, 
and  between  banks  picturesque  with 
flowers  and  a crumbling  wall  it  broadens 
into  a restless  sea  around  the  base  of 
the  last  of  the  Roman  hills — the  cone- 
like A veil  tine,  dark  with  tufty  cedars 
whose  plumes  paint  the  sky. 

"Between  Rome  and  the  ocean  there 
are  no  more  bridges,  and  delivered  from 
the  restraint  civilization  put  upon  it, 
shaking  off  the  power  which  by  bridge 
and  wall  harnessed  it  to  the  puissant 
city,  the  Tiber  goes  its  rushing  way. 
Behind  it  a mass  of  bronze-hued  ruins, 
whose  soft  tones  blend  with  the  modern 


glare — arched  by  a cloudless  sky — Rome 
lies  traversed  by  a lily  river  singing  its 
way  to  the  sea. 

The*  Tiber’s  way  is  once  more  between 
the  plains  of  the  silent  Campagna,  again 
become  well-nigh  as  desolate  as  a savage 
country.  During  the  pilgrimage  of  four 
hours  in  a rowboat,  from  the  Sacred 
Island  to  the  seaport,  the  scene  is  noth- 
ing but  a melancholy  waste,  the  land 
spreads  itself  on  either  side  the  stream, 
and  the  low  shores  rise  to  the  plain,  whose 
monotony  is  broken  only  by  the  ruins 
of  Magliana,  a villa  once  the  country- 
seat  of  the  popes. 

Between  curves  in  the  shore-line  now 
and  again  the  Tiber  lies  calm  as  a lake, 
opaque,  dense,  and  milky,  fading  to  light 
green  close  to  the  shores,  where  in  the 
reedy  banks  along  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  come  the  bird-calls  of  the  thrush, 
the  full,  vibrant  wonder  of  the  meadow- 
lark’s song,  and  an  undertone  of  cho- 
rus from  the  bushes  bordering  the  des- 
olate land. 

Live-oaks  line  the  shores,  where  piles  of 
ruined  stones  on  the  blank  landscape 
mark  the  site  of  ancient  villas  when 
Fumicino  and  Ostia  were  the  seaside  re- 
sorts for  the  Roman  populace.  Another 
sacred  island,  the  third  country  formed 
by  this  intrepid,  creative  stream,  rises 
in  mid-current,  and  the  Tiber  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  one  finding 
the  sea  at  Ostia  and  the  other  at  Fu- 
micino, whose  artificial  channel  was  built 
l\v  Trajan. 

A row  of  gray  houses  lines  the  jetty 
i t the  old  port  of  the  little  pestilential 
town  (malaria  stalks  here  like  a giant), 
docks  .and  quays  edge  the  river,  where 
anchor  fishing-smacks  and  larger  vessels 
with  bright-painted  poops  and  brown  sails. 
A vista  opens  between  the  Sacred  Island 
and  the  dark,  ugly  little  harbor  town, 
and  at  its  end  appear  various  craft — 
the  masts  of  large  ships,  a white  and 
widening  horizon,  and  a sweep  of  blue. 
Just  beyond  the  jetty  the  rush  and 
torrent  of  the  Tiber  attain  their  goal. 
One  sharp  line — a line  as  golden  as 
I he  sun — is  drawn  across  the  sea’s  face 
. . . there  is  no  blending,  no  inter- 
mingling, no  linking  of  waters  when  the 
Tiber  abruptly  meets  the  intense  blue 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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hung  from  a limb  and  tried  to  chin 
herself. 

“I  could  do  it  if  you'd  stop  laughing, 
Dickie.  I know  I could.  I used  to  do 
it  like  a streak.  There!" 

“ Bully !"  applauded  the  man.  The 
slim  arms  bent  double,  the  chin  rose 
squarely  to  the  branch,  and  the  small 
boots  clapped  triumphantly  on  the 
ground.  As  they  clapped,  her  eyes  light- 
ed on  the  arrivals,  and  at  the  swift 
blankness  of  her  look  the  man  wheeled ; 
Graham's  side-glance  saw  a stranger,  a 
handsome  youngster,  an  American. 
Slowly  the  consternation  on  the  girl’s 
face  slid  into  an  irresponsible,  irre- 
pressible smile.  She  broke  the  silence. 

“ Graham !"  she  demanded,  “ how  in 
the  world  did  you  trap  me?" 

And  Graham  pulled  himself  together 
and  presented  the  stiff  and  solemn  Ad- 
miral to  Miss  Eliot,  and  they  had  the 
pleasure  in  return  of  meeting  the  gen- 
tleman addressed  as  Dickie,  a Mr. 
Stevens,  of  New  York,  not  otherwise 
explained.  Graham's  bitterest  memory 
of  act  second,  perhaps,  was  the  sym- 
pathetic manner  of  Sir  Robert  as  they 
walked  home  together. 

Act  third  began  with  a conversational 
minuet  between  the  lovers;  stately  and 
formal,  it  lacked,  however,  the  smiling 
serenity  ascribed  to  minuets.  It  ended 
in  a whirlwind.  Peace  introduced  the 
amenities  by  asking  in  a formal  manner 
why  Violet  had  wished  to  deceive  him 
about  going  to  church;  who  the  man  with 
her  might  be;  if  she  thought  it  good 
form  to  be  riding  about  hatless  with 
strangers  on  Sundays  and  doing  track 
athletics  on  the  beach?  He  finished  with 
a grieved  account  of  his  interview  with 
the  Admiral,  which  he  was  unaware,  in 
the  fervor  of  his  feeling,  was  funny. 
That  Violet  responded  to  this  oration 
with  gentle  laughter  hurt  his  feelings. 
He  repeated  his  questions  with  ac- 
celerated movement.  With  evident  ef- 
fort to  keep  time  to  the  dignified  pace 
set,  she  then  explained.  She  had  not 
tried  to  deceive  him;  Dickie  Stevens 
was  not  a stranger,  but  Tim’s  friend — 
her  brother’s  friend.  ITe  had  come  down 
on  the  boat  Thursday,  not  knowing  they 
were  there.  lie  was  sailing  back  to- 
morrow, and  Tim,  having  an  engagement 
Sunday,  had  asked  her  to  give  up  church 


and  ride  with  him.  He  was  a delight- 
ful boy,  and  she  was  glad  she  had  done 
it.  Yes,  certainly,  it  was  entirely  good 
form  to  do  all  that  she  did,  and  more, 
with  Dickie,  whom  she  had  known  all 
her  life.  As  for  the  Admiral — there  was 
a pause  here  as  if  powerful  words  were 
strangled — she  must  say  she  did  not 
care  what  the  Admiral  thought  or  did 
not  think. 

Graham  broke  the  gait  slightly.  The 
Admiral  was  important  to  him;  one 
would  think  she  might  care  to  have  her 
fiance  proud  of  her  with  his  friends. 
No  hat,  and  sleeves  rolled  up! 

At  this  point  set  in  the  whirlwind. 
The  words  of  it  were  but  flotsam  on  the 
tide,  yet  Peace  was  aware  of  being  ac- 
cursed of  a number  of  crimes,  all  plau- 
sible— of  the  final,  irrefutable  charge  of 
being  an  Englishman;  of  an  indignant 
goddess,  five  feet  in  height  and  weighing 
ninety  pounds,  who  poured  hot  lava  from 
a voice  whose  softness,  even  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  noticeable.  Aware,  too,  he  was 
of  noticing  in  the  stress  of  the  tempest 
that  no  one  had  such  hair  as  Violet — such 
pale  gold  with  black  shadows — and  that 
it  was  curious  and  admirable  how  her 
eyes  in  anger  matched  her  name.  A 
condemned  criminal,  they  say,  remarks 
the  polka-dots  in  the  executioner's  neck- 
tie. After  this  he  remembered  only 
falling  over  a chair  as  he  tried  to  extract 
himself  from  the  Presence  with  dignity. 

Since  then  there  had  been  a week 
filled  with  a growing  wonder  as  to  what 
men  did  with  their  time  who  were  not 
engaged  to  Violet  Eliot.  He  had  to 
prod  himself  to  the  things  that  had  once 
boon  a joy,  in  those  good  old  times  a 
week  ago.  This  afternoon,  for  instance, 
he  would  go  on  his  bicycle  to  Devonshire 
Fort,  the  lonely  spot  on  the  South  Shore 
where  the  tragedy  had  happened.  He 
started  out,  melancholy,  solitary. 

And  meanwhile  Fate  had  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  Violet,  who,  repeating, 
unknowing,  the  words  of  Fate,  had  or- 
dered Tiny  Tim,  her  brother,  to  find  for 
her  instantly  a horse  to  ride  or  a trap 
to  drive,  because  she  must  get  away 
from  this  dreadful  hotel  and  the  dis- 
gusting people,  now — in  a minute — in 
half  an  hour  at  most.  Tim,  grasp- 
ing dimly  the  argument,  regarded  her 
scornfully,  for  he  had  no  patience  with 
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in g down?  Oh,  he’s  a corker,  Vi — he’s 
the  pickles  all  right — in  fact,  he’s  got 
pickle  - pockets  all  over  him,”  he  as- 
sured her,  firmly,  and  considered  the 
question  settled. 

“ Well,  he  may  have  pickle-pockets,” 
his  sister  agreed,  doubtfully,  “ but  he 
hasn’t  much  hair.  He’s  the  skinniest, 
baldest  little  scrap  I ever  saw.  Can  he 
go?  Is  he  tired  out?”  she  demanded  of 
the  listless  proprietor. 

“Yas’m,”  the  lad  drawled.  “He  kin 
go.  No’m.  He  ain’t  tired.  Tha’s  jes 
th’  way  he’s  got  o’  restin’.  Sometimes 
he  goes  right  smart,”  lie  added,  in  a 
silky  voice,  and  grinned. 

“ It  seems  like  cruelty  to  make  him,” 
Violet  reflected  aloud.  “ But  I might 
as  well  try.  Poor  lamb!”  and  she  patted 
the  ribby  side.  “Poor,  meek  gray  rat! 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to 
trot  around  the  country  with  me?  I’m 
not  very  heavy.  Will  you  be  a kind  rat 
to  me?”  she  murmured,  lovingly,  and  a 
sudden  hind  leg  shot  up  with  a sharp 
flick  and  just  missed  her  hand. 

“ Vicious  brute ! Better  not  be  too 
sure  of  his  meekness,”  advised  Tim. 
“ The  jackass  tribe  is  deceitful  and  des- 
perately wicked.  Shall  I get  your  hat?” 
he  offered,  with  marked  civility. 

“ No,  thanks — not  going  to  wear  one.” 
The  girl  was  in  the  cart. 

Tiny  Tim  frowned  down  at  her. 
“ Oh,  for  cat’s  sake,  Vi,”  he  broke  forth, 
with  that  elegance  of  diction  which  is 
learned  at  our  large  universities,  “don’t 
make  a holy  show  of  yourself!  It’s  bad 
form  and  you  know  it.  I suppose  you 
think  you’re  a winner,  with  that  lemon- 
colored  croquette  on  your  topknot,”  he 
suggested,  pleasantly,  and  Violet  laugh- 
ed, having  heard  her  golden  hair  admired 
too  often  to  be  sensitive. 

The  laugh  irritated  Tim.  “You’re 
awfully  American  since — ” her  glance 
stopped  the  sentence.  The  boy  went  on, 
however.  “ A little  pig-headed,  yellow- 
headed,  picked  chicken  like  you  to  throw 
down  that  corking  athlete — the  best 
tennis-player  on  the  island — ” and  again 
Violet  laughed,  but  the  sound  was  a 
chastened  one. 

“ Timmy,  don’t  badger  me,”  she 
begged.  “ What’s  that  got  to  do  with 
iny  hat?  I’d  better  go  now.”  She  pick- 
ed up  the  reins,  but  the  big  youngster 
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stood  with  his  hand  on  the  bridle  and 
made  oration. 

“ You’ll  never  get  another  such  chance. 
You!  To  throw  down  Graham  Peace! 
Smarty ! Tearing  around  the  country 
with  your  hat  off,  hoping  you’ll  meet 
him  and  shock  him.  Smarty!” 

At  this  juncture  Violet  turned  her 
face  up,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
At  nineteen  one  is  perhaps  severer 
against  wrong-doers  than  later,  and  Tim 
felt  a brotherly  responsibility,  yet  he 
was  softened. 

“Shall  I go  with  you?”  he  inquired, 
sternly,  and  the  girl  shook  her  head  with 
a sorrowful  smile  of  tenderness. 

“Timmy!  And  give  up  the  garden- 
party  at  Admiralty  House — and  the  ten- 
nis you’ve  planned  for  a week!  You’re 
a lamb!  Not  much!  But  thank  you, 
you  dear  thing!” 

Being  caught  in  unselfishness  natural- 
ly plunged  Tiny  Tim  into  severity  again. 
“ Once  more  I ask,  shall  I get  your  hat  ?” 
he  inquired,  grimly. 

“ Once  more  I answer,  you  shall  not,” 
responded  his  sister.  “ Let  the  donkey’s 
head  go.  I want  to  get  off.” 

Tim  held  tight  for  a moment  more 
while  he  delivered  this  last  thunder: 
“ Very  well,  then — all  I ask  is,  keep  clear 
of  Admiralty  House.  I’d  be  awfully 
ashamed  of  you — you  look  like  a house- 
maid out  for  a glass  of  beer.” 

“ You  needn’t  worry.  The  one  thing 
I’m  trying  to  avoid  is  Lady  Barrows’s 
garden-party  — I see  myself  going  to 
it  in  a donkey-cart !”  the  girl  threw 
back  hotly. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  Tim  to  see  her 
lips  close  hard,  and  to  know  that  the 
quotation  from  Graham  Peace  had  struck 
home,  as  he  watched  the  cart  turn  down 
the  narrow  lane  which  runs  between 
oleanders  and  vine-grown  walls  past  the 
cottage  to  the  road. 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  hotly  over 
white  and  green  Bermuda.  Every  leaf 
of  the  rustling  millions,  every  red  flower, 
every  delicate  rose  and  lily,  stood  up  in 
the  breeze  and  said : “ This  is  a new 
thought;  I have  only  just  noticed  how 
delicious  is  the  sunlight;  to-day  is  by 
far  the  best  day  ever  made;  this  is  a 
real  party — so  let  everything  and  every- 
body play  it’s  a holiday.”  Which  is 
what  all  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  waves 
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her  headlong  career — this  was  another 
snap-shot  grateful  to  the  imagination. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  did  not  matter,  and  the 
rat  would  jog  without  attention  and  let 
her  think. 

She  had  thought  it  all  over  many 
times  in  the  last  week,  yet  the  situation 
seemed  as  impossible  as  ever.  Do  what 
she  would,  she  could  not  adjust  herself 
to  the  mechanism  of  a world  with  the 
mainspring  left  out.  The  more  she  con- 
sidered, the  more  certain  she  felt  that  it 
was  all  the  Admiral’s  fault.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  put  into  reasoning,  but  the  feel- 
ing was  convincing.  All  might  have 
been  well  if  only  the  Admiral  had  laugh- 
ed with  gayety  and  gotten  off  a well- 
chosen  sentence  or  two,  such  as: 

“Very  well  done,  Miss  Eliot  — it’s 
quite  a trick  to  chin  yourself;”  and 
then, 

“ What  a sensible  American  custom  it 
is  to  leave  off  the  hat  in  warm  weather!” 
followed  by, 

“ Any  athletic  effort  is  easier  when 
one’s  arms  are  free,  is  it  not?” 

It  seemed  to  Violet  she  could  name 
a dozen  American  old  gentlemen  who 
would  have  relieved  the  strain  with 
words  to  that  effect.  But  instead  he  had 
treated  it  like  an  international  question, 
and  looked  so  like  a horrified  owl  with 
his  bristling  gray  beard  and  his  solemn 
manner  that  she  had  laughed,  which 
made  things  shades  blacker.  Just  the 
least  touch  of  a sense  of  humor  on  the 
Admiral’s  part  would  have  saved  the 
situation.  Graham  of  course  had  turned 
his  heavy  guns  on  poor  little  Dickie 
Stevens  ridiculously,  but  that  was  all 
due  to  Sir  Robert.  She  had  to  resent 
it ; she  had  to  break  the  engagement  in 
self-respect;  but  it  was  the  Admiral 
whom  she  resented,  not  Graham.  Not 
Graham,  who  turned  at  the  door  next 
day,  as  he  left  her,  to  say  once  again 
for  the  last  time,  “ I love  you,  Violet”; 
Graham,  who,  after  letting  the  Admiral 
embarrass  him  and  prejudice  him  and 
make  him  cross  to  her,  had  recanted 
nobly,  and  told  her  that  the  Admiral 
counted  not  one  “ bally  whoop”;  who 
had  assured  her  earnestly  that  the  Ad- 
miral was  “an  old  granny”;  Graham, 
who  had  explained  and  retracted  and 
apologized  infinitely.  Certainly  she  was 
not  resentful  at  Graham  any  more; 


moreover,  she  still  loved  him — she  ex- 
pected to  go  on  loving  him  through  a 
long,  lonely,  colorless  life.  But  the  en- 
gagement had  to  be  broken,  because  he 
had  plainly  looked  down  upon  Americans 
and  American  customs,  which  was  not 
to  be  borne,  and  because  he  had  taken 
sides  with  the  Admiral  against  her,  and 
because — possibly  because — she  was  pig- 
headed. At  all  events,  Englishmen  all 
bullied  their  wives.  She  had  heard  it 
often,  and  it  was  just  as  well  not  to 
put  herself  in  the  list — she  would  not 
take  kindly  to  bullying.  She  sighed  a 
heart-broken  sigh — yes,  it  was  a glorious 
thing  that  her  engagement  was  broken. 

The  gray  rat  during  these  musings 
had  progressed  with  docility  and  tinkling 
lioo£-beats  down  the  street  by  the  Royal 
Palms;  around  Crow  Lane,  at  the  end 
of  the  sparkling  bay;  through  shadowy 
Springfield  Avenue,  to  the  white  thread 
of  the  South  Shore  road.  A morbid  de- 
sire drew  her  to  revisit  Devonshire  Fort, 
the  scene  of  her  life’s  undoing.  Mean- 
while she  followed,  all  unknowing,  a 
solitary  bicycle-rider  who,  just  out  of 
sight  around  each  turn,  shaped  his 
course  also,  and  also  with  a heavy  heart, 
to  that  same  port.  As  he  rode,  he  too 
resentfully  considered  the  Admiral,  how 
he  was  thick-headed. 

“Fussy  old  granny!”  the  man  growled 
to  himself.  “ It  was  all  his  fault.  My 
poor  little  Violet,  who  has  never  known 
anything  but  love  and  admiration — how 
could  she  be  expected  to  put  up  with  his 
stiffness?  If  he’d  had  the  least  sense 
of  humor  in  his  old  bones,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  American  point  of 
view  explained  it  all.  What’s  more,  she 
didn’t  fancy  any  one  was  about.  Why 
the  devil  should  Sir  Robert  insist  on 
seeing  Devonshire  Fort — what  is  there 
to  see?  And  why  should  the  old  duffer 
set  up  to  criticise  if  a girl  plays  a bit 
with  an  old  friend — picturesque  I call 
it,  that  scene.  And  amusing,  most  un- 
commonly amusing — Oh,  hang  it  all! 

It's  his  fault,  but  why  did  I let  him 
come  it  over  me?  Why  should  I have 
taken  it  out  of  Violet  because  the  old 
prig  looked  solemn  ? I was  a beast  next 
day,  and  now  she’s  down  on  the  nation. 

The  Admiral  managed  to  make  an  inter- 
national question  of  it,  and  she’ll  not 
touch  an  Englishman  now  with  a pair 
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of  tongs — and  I’m  the  goat — blast  the 
Admiral!” 

To  this  tune  the  bicycle  progressed. 
And  behind  it,  unseen,  progressed  the 
donkey-cart,  and  from  both  vehicles  rose 
in  the  air  a still  blue  smoke  of  in- 
vective towards  the  Admiral. 

The  shore  road  was  deserted,  and  from 
over  a rise  of  land  came  a dim  sound 
of  the  sea,  rolling  up  unbroken  from  the 
south  pole  to  fall  on  the  reefs.  A sandy 
lane,  golden  with  ruts,  emerald  with 
grasses,  branched  to  it,  and  the  rider 
got  off  his  wheel  and  pushed  it  along 
t he  heavy  ascent,  unconscious  that  there- 
by he  was  saying  his  lines  as  they 
were  written  in  the  book,  and  playing 
the  card  that  Fate  had  marked  for 
the  trick. 

The  donkey-cart  gained — gained  rapid- 
ly. Through  sparse  cedars,  etched  black 
on  tawny  sand,  man  and  bicycle  wound 
up-hill,  and  now  he  heard  over  the  cliffs 
ihe  boom  of  the  breakers  as  he  had  heard 
it  on  Sunday  when  he  came  up  with 
the  Admiral.  A quick  “Ah!”  that  was 
like  the  answer  to  a thrust  got  away 
from  the  man’s  throat.  The  narrow  road 
ran  here  between  high  walls,  twisting 
upward — the  entrance  to  the  abandoned 
fort.  Peace  wheeled  his  bicycle  slowly 
along  the  grassy  way,  through  the 
tunnel-like  approach,  dreaming  sadly  of 
happier  days,  and  behind  him,  closer 
and  closer,  unheard  and  unseen,  pattered 
Fate  in  the  form  of  a gray  donkey. 
There  was  but  one  turn  now  between 
them;  the  rat  took  it. 

Peace,  with  his  hand  on  the  machine, 
stopped  and  looked  back,  and  at  that, 
with  one  accord,  donkey  and  cart  and 
bicycle  and  man  sped  at  each  other.  In 
an  ornate  zigzag  with  fancy  steps  they 
sped  as  if  planning  the  dance  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  No  one  can 
dodge  a shying  donkey  successfully  un- 
less it  is  known  which  way  the  donkey 
shies  next.  This  shy  was  a woven  mo- 
tion with  unexpected  figures,  and  Peace 
met  it  at  every  jump.  The  ruin  was 
rapid  yet  thorough,  and  it  was  not  over 
two  minutes  from  its  incipience  that  the 
rat  took  a sudden  jolt  into  infinite  still- 
ness, and  dropped  his  head  with  the 
resignation  which  seemed  his  most  saint- 
ly characteristic,  and  withdrew  his  soul 
into  contemplation. 


Graham  Peace  slowly  arose  from  un- 
der his  heels.  He  pushed  his  arm 
through  the  front  wheel  of  the  bicycle, 
which  arose  with  him,  and  stared  pallid- 
ly. There  was  a rent  in  his  white- 
flannelled  knee,  he  held  one  wrist  in  the 
other  as  if  it  hurt,  and  down  his  left 
eyebrow  trickled  red.  Over  the  collapsed 
gray  back  and  sinking  head  Violet  stared 
at  this  speechless  vision,  and  then  she 
saw  the  blood. 

“Oh,  you’re  hurt!”  she  cried,  and  a 
drop  promptly  crawled  into  his  eye. 

“Bother!”  he  answered,  briefly,  and 
mopped  it  away,  and  saw  his  Panama  hat 
lying  on  the  ground.  A man  will  inter- 
rupt choirs  of  angels  or  his  own  love- 
making  to  put  his  hat  on,  and  Peace 
by  instinct  took  a step  towards  it,  and 
winced  and  stood  helplessly  looking  down 
at  his  foot,  and  the  girl  followed  his  eye. 
Under  the  torn  stocking  the  ankle  was 
swelling  to  a lump  already  visible. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry — I’m  so  sorry!” 
she  stammered  in  agony.  “ It’s  all  my 
fault — but  I didn’t  dream  it  was  you.” 
That  she  had  planned  to  kill  somebody 
seemed  evident.  “It’s  such  a good  lit- 
tle donkey — ” 

“Oh,  ripping!”  Graham  agreed,  en- 
thusiastically, but  she  went  on: 

“ He  was  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
you,  that’s  all,  and — ” 

“ Oh,  that  often  happens,”  Peace  hur- 
ried to  say,  helpfully,  but  she  paid  no 
attention  to  his  interjections.  Her  eyes 
had  alighted  on  the  limp  wrist  held  care- 
fully in  the  other  fist. 

“ Your  hand  is  hurt,  too — Oh,  you’re 
all  broken  to  pieces,  aren’t  you  ?”  she 
cried,  in  distress. 

“ Rather,”  Graham  acknowledged,  and 
devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  It  was  good 
to  be  looking  at  her  again,  even  with 
everything  in  a mess. 

“ You  can’t  walk  home,”  she  reflected, 
and  went  scarlet.  She  and  Graham 
and  their  tragedy  lumped  into  a donkey- 
cart  ! 

“ I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  trouble  you 
to  give  me  a lift,”  he  answered,  apolo- 
getically. “ It’s  quite  too  bad,  but  ” — he 
glanced  down — “ I seem  to  have  knocked 
up  my  foot  a bit.  The  wheel’s  done.” 

He  threw  a regretful  glance  at  the  ruin, 
from  which  by  now  lie  had  separated 
himself.  “ I’ll  send  my  man  up  for 
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“Quaint  brute !”  murmured  Graham, 
and  made  a quick  movement  to  get  out 
of  the  trap — forgetting  his  foot — and 
saved  himself  from  falling;  he  sat  still, 
helpless,  and  looked  at  Violet. 

“Be  quiet,”  she  spoke.  “You  can’t 
do  it — Dll  go  and  drag  him.” 

With  that  she  was  at  the  donkey’s 
head,  gripping  the  bridle,  and  with  her 
feet  planted  to  match  his,  she  pulled  till 
her  face  was  scarlet.  The  rat  did  not 
even  shake  her  off,  but  simply,  without 
moving  a muscle,  he  brayed.  And  the 
enemy  brayed.  And  the  ragged  negro 
kicked  his  heels,  as  he  lay  across  the 
dray,  in  joy,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
braying  one  heard  a high  squeal  of  laugh- 
ter, of  excellent  musical  quality.  Violet 
walked  over  to  him. 

“Here,  you,”  she  ordered,  indignantly, 
“ get  up  and  make  your  donkey  go 
along.” 

The  man  threw  out  his  arms  and  logs 
in  an  ecstasy  of  irresponsibility  and 
laughed  like  a happy  baby. 

“ Yaas,  missis,”  he  drawled.  And  as 
the  girl  mounted  into  her  cart  and  took 
the  reins  he  drew  from  some  crack  an 
old  tomato-can  with  stones  in  it.  Like 
an  African  incantation  he  shook  it  at 
the  belligerents,  and  like  successful 
magic  was  the  result.  The  deadlock 
broke.  What  happened  to  the  brown 
cousin  is  not  known,  but  the  rat  bolted. 

Bolted  and  ran,  scurrying  up  the  white 
road  like  a leaf  in  a cyclone.  Banana- 
fields,  stone  walls,  white  houses,  flew  by 
backwards  as  he  turned  up-hill  to  the 
“ Middle  Road  ” and  dashed  past  old 
Devonshire  Church,  flower  - sweet  and 
serene  in  its  graveyard — but  not  for 
beauty  of  holiness  or  of  landscape  halted 
the  mad  gray  rat.  Violet’s  arms,  strong 
with  tennis  and  rowing,  strained  their 
last  ounce  on  the  reins  with  as  much 
effect  as  if  she  pulled  on  Smith’s  parish 
church,  rising  now,  white-spired,  among 
the  hills.  Graham  Peace  sat  with  his 
teeth  set,  considering  how  easily  he  could 
stop  the  brute  if  he  had  two  hands — 
how  he  probably  could  do  it  with  one 
hand  if  he  dared  insult  his  proud  lady- 
love by  taking  the  reins.  And  the  brute 
ran.  Three  miles  he  ran  straight  through 
the  island,  till  at  last  he  bolted  full  into 
a grocery-shop,  standing  flush  with  the 
North  Shore  road,  and  stopped  short 


with  his  nose  on  the  counter,  and  col- 
lapsed, relaxed,  as  one  who  had  reached 
a goal. 

“ Two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  please,” 
Violet  gasped  to  the  apparent  emptiness 
of  the  interior,  and  out  of  the  shadows 
arose  a large  man. 

With  no  apparent  surprise,  seriously 
and  sadly,  he  slouched  forward  and  took 
the  intruder  by  the  bridle  and  began 
backing  him,  as  calmly  as  if  all  his  cus- 
tomers always  drove  inside.  Violet,  re- 
covering her  breath,  showered  apologies, 
but  R.  M.  Outerbridge,  as  the  sign  over 
the  door  announced  him  to  be,  said  noth- 
ing— only  backed  the  donkey.  As  the 
trap  reached  the  roadway  the  big  man 
lifted  the  small  beast  bodily  and  held 
him  suspended  for  a second. 

“ Which  way  shall  I set  him  down, 
miss?”  he  inquired. 

Quaint  brute!”’  Violet  Eliot  quoted 
five  minutes  later,  as  the  late  maniac 
trotted  meekly  towards  home.  “ What  a 
word — € quaint’!  Wouldn’t  it  take  an 
Englishman  to  apply  that  in  the  middle  of 
a braying  contest  to  an  insane  tornado 
of  a skeleton  of  a donkey!  ‘Quaint’!” 

Graham  Peace  did  not  cavil  at  the 
American  assortment  of  language  which 
clothed  the  sarcasm.  “Violet,”  he  asked, 
in  a hopeful  yet  hesitant  tone,  “ don’t 
you  think  that  after  going  through  this 
we  ought — we  might — I move  we’d  bet- 
ter— Oh,  hang!  Violet  dearest,  won’t 
you  forgive  me?” 

Violet’s  eyes  and  mouth  were  veering 
towards  a smile.  “ It  certainly  is  a bond 
of  union  to  be  made  idiots  of  together,” 
she  acknowledged,  and  she  looked  yield- 
ing, but  that  was  only  one  of  her  sides. 

Another  had  whirled  around  before 
Peace  was  sure  of  the  first.  Under  all 
of  the  sides  were  a good  thing  and  a bad 
thing.  The  bad  thing  was  plain  pig- 
headedness; the  good  thing  was  a sound 
core  that  was  uneasy  at  living  with  re- 
sentment and  distrust  and  such  feelings 
and  wanted  to  have  it  out  and  clear 
the  atmosphere.  It  seemed  possible  that 
if  one  large  explosion  could  blow  away 
the  debris  of  a quarrel,  comfort,  not  to 
say  rapture,  might  follow.  Quite  delib- 
erately Violet  set  to  work  at  exploding. 

“ Graham,”  she  began,  “ it’s  not  a 
mood,  or  a fit  of  temper;  it’s  a — it’s  a — 
international  question.”  Graham  laugh- 
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ed.  “ That  probably  was  funny,”  she 
admitted,  with  candor.  “ But  it’s  a 
whole  lot  besides  funny.  The  way  it 
looks  to  me  is  that  either  I’d  have  to 
give  up  being  myself  and  let  you  bully 
me  into  a rag  doll  of  your  selection, 
or  else  you  would  go  thrpugh  life  be- 
ing ashamed  of  me.  And  I have  to 
be  myself.” 

“ I love  yourself,”  Graham  murmured. 

“ Oh,  you  do  now,  because  you  can’t 
have  me.  That’s  always  a charm.  But 
you  were  nasty  before  the  Admiral.  I 
won’t  be  engaged  to  a man  who’s  ashamed 
of  me.” 

“ Ashamed  ! I’m  prouder  than — ” 

“ Nonsense!”  Violet  stopped  his  im- 
passioned flow  of  words.  “ You’re  Eng- 
lish, with  an  English  standard,  and  I’m 
American,  with  an  American  one.  And 
neither  of  us  is  a jellyfish,  and — what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“ It’s  not  the  first  experiment  of  the 
sort,”  Graham  pointed  out.  “ The  Jame- 
sons are  happy,  and  the  Potters,  and  the 
Harringtons,  and  the — ” 

“ That’s  true,”  Violet  agreed,  thought- 
fully. “ I wonder  how  they  arrange.  But 
some  of  them  are  jellyfish.” 

“ Leaving  invertebrates  out  of  it,  what’s 
the  impossibility  with  us?  You  didn’t 
seem  to  find  any  a while  ago.” 

“ Well — ” she  considered  deeply.  And 
then,  “ Of  course  I know  it’s  the  Ad- 
miral’s fault — horrid  old  Admiral!” 

“ Disgusting  old  brute!”  Graham 
agreed,  cordially. 

“ But,  after  all,  he  was  just  an  instru- 
ment of  fate  to  show  you  up.”  Peace 
looked  bewildered.  “ I saw  your  attitude 
towards  me  and  America  by  the  way  you 
sided  wTith  him.  I realized  how  all  the 
little  things  wTere  wrong  between  us. 
Our  points  of  view — they’d  never  get 
together.  I have  to  go  hatless,  and  play 
with  my  old  friends,  if  that  seems  fit 
to  me.  1 have  to.  And  I couldn’t  stand 
having  you  ^ook  horrified  at  me  forty 
years  on  end.  I must  be  taken  as  I am, 
for  I am  fatally  that  way.  If — if  you 
could  do  that,  I wouldn’t — maybe — mind 
the  silly  tilings  about  you.”  When 
Violet  was  abusive  her  voice  was  soft 
and  her  manner  caressing,  so  that  it 
came  to  one  with  a compliment. 

“ Silly  things?”  Graham  inquired, 
rather  flattered. 


“ Yes,  silly.  You  like  English  dan- 
cing better  than  American.  You  must 
know  yourself  that’s  silly.  Dance  bet- 
ter! The  idea!  It’s  a joke.  And  you 
pretend  you  think  our  way  of  checking 
luggage  isn’t  as  good  as  your  way  of 
personally  conducting  every  blessed  hat- 
box.  That’s  dishonest  besides  silly,  for 
you  can’t  possibly  think  so.  And — this 
makes  me  dizzy  it’s  so  ridiculous — you 
actually  hold  up  your  head  and  say  you 
like  a round  tin  bath-tub  better  than  a 
nice  long  porcelain  one.  How  can  I re- 
spect a person  whose  prejudices  blind 
and  brutalize  him?  We  would  get  on 
each  other’s  nerves.  I couldn’t  possibly 
believe  that  you  were  square  about  the 
bath-tub.  You’d  be  irritated  if  I didn’t 
put  on  a hat  for  breakfast — and  I’d  be 
irritated  because  you  were  irritated,  and 
— and — and  don’t  you  see?” 

Graham  Peace  shook  his  head.  “ It’s 
got  rather  a nasty  look  as  you  put  it,” 
he  agreed,  sorrowfully.  Then  he  turned 
towards  her  as  well  as  he  could,  being 
compressed  into  less  space  than  he  right- 
ly needed.  “ You’ve  forgotten  one  thing 
— you’ve  forgotten  that  I love  you  very 
badly.  That’s  a middling  big  count.  I 
can’t  get  on  without  you,  don’t  you  know\ 
1 could  worry  along  somehow  with  the 
brasses  and  I’d  try  to  get  your  slide  on 
dancing,  and  if  you’re  keen  about  the 
tub,  I’ll  take  my — soup  in  a porcelain 
one  to  please  you — but  the  one  luxury  I 
can’t  do  without  isn’t  English.  It’s 
American — it’s  you.  What’s  the  good  of 
letting  a lot  of  rubbish  interfere  with 
the  only  thing  that’s  worth  considering? 
I’m  wdlling  to  chuck  my  prejudices — 
aren’t  you  willing  just  to  accept  my 
apologies?  Come,  dearest.” 

“ Take  your  arm  away,  Graham  — I 
can’t  drive.  Then  I’m  — I’m  afraid. 
You’d — you’d  try  to  bully  me — they  say 
Englishmen — ” The  defence  was  get- 
ting weak. 

“Rot!”  said  Graham,  firmly.  “Look 
at  me.”  The  blue  eyes  lifted  meekly. 
“ Can  you  fancy  me  bullying  you?  You 
know  well  enough  who  would  do  the 
bullying.” 

But  her  head  shook  obstinately.  “ I — 
I don’t  feel  satisfied.  I can  see  you 
developing  into  just  such  an  old  fuss  as 
the  Admiral — I couldn’t  stand  you,  Gra- 
ham. Besides  — how  weak-minded  it 
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would  look  to  announce  our  engagement 
one  week  and  break  it  the  next  and  an- 
nounce it  again  the — What’s  the  don- 
key trying  to  do?” 

The  gray  rat  had  arrested  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a worthy  progress  and  was 
making  attempts  on  his  ear  with  his  left 
hind  foot. 

“ Fly,”  explained  Graham,  and  took 
the  whip  and  flicked  it  off.  On  pattered 
the  rat.  “ Quaint  brute,”  Peace  repeat- 
ed, reflectively.  “ He’s  quite  done  his 
best  for  us.  Wonder  what’s  his  next 
move.  Wonder  if  he’s  planning  to  go  off 
his  chump  again  before  he  gets  us  home. 
Must  be  a bit  balmy  in  his  crumpet.” 

“ Graham!  That’s  English  slang,  I 
suppose.  Too  bad  Americans  can’t  speak 
the  language  in  its  purity!” 

But  the  sarcasm  was  wasted.  “Yes, 
isn’t  it  ?”  he  agreed,  absent-mindedly. 
“ But  that’s  all  rot  about  not  changing 
our  minds  for  the  look  of  it.  What  do 
you  care?  You’re  not  coward  enough  to 
throw  away  happiness  for  the  sake  of  the 
blithering  idiots  who’d  talk?  Come,  Vio- 
let— come,  dearest — won’t  you  let  the  lit- 
tle things  go  and  live  for  the  one  big 
thing,  for — love?  Answer  me,  dear — 
answer  me.” 

Violet,  clinging  to  the  last  shred  of 
her  cherished  obstinacy,  murmured  weak- 
ly words  about  “ the  Admiral.” 

“ The  Admiral ! Hot ! Hang  the  Ad- 
miral, the  bally  old  brute!  Answer  my 
question,  Violet.  Answer  me,  dearest.” 

But  on  that  occasion  Violet  did  not 
answer,  for  opportunity  and  breath  were 
at  once  wrested  from  her.  The  gray  rat, 
unregarded  by  the  lovers,  had  arrived, 
at  thi9  psychological  moment,  at  the 
stately  gateway  which  led  into  the 
grounds  of  Admiralty  House.  The  gate 
stood  wide,  the  garden-party  was  in  full 
blast.  And  the  rat  turned  in. 

“ Goodness — the  thing’s  crazy ! Here ! 
Come!  Turn  around!”  Violet  ejacula- 
ted in  horrified  accents,  and  tugged  with 
lier  might. 

But  the  rat’s  heart  knew  its  own  bit- 
terness, and  the  rat  was  about  to  satisfy 
Graham  Peace’s  curiosity  as  to  his  ulti- 
mate plans.  Tip  the  gravelled  drive  he 
held  his  way  with  a pace  only  slightly 
accelerated,  but  with  a firmness  of  step 
and  of  jaw  not  to  be  shaken  by  anything 
short  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
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“Oh,  Graham!”  gasped  the  girl.  “ He 
can’t — he  mustn’t!  He’s  going  to  the 
garden-party !” 

And  he  went.  Up  the  driveway  the 
tiny,  thin  donkey  bore  the  cart,  rattling 
a song  of  triumph,  with  the  bareheaded 
girl  and  the  big  huddled  officer  crouched 
in  it,  helpless — straight  into  the  midst 
of  the  function.  About  the  stately  lawn 
stood  groups  of  women  in  gay  gowns ; and 
the  great  men  of  the  land,  and  the  gilded 
youth,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  waited 
upon  their  words.  Through  this  im- 
pressive assemblage  the  donkey-cart  held 
its  determined  way  towards  the  tennis- 
court  beyond,  green  and  velvety  and 
framed  in  a gay  audience. 

Tiny  Tim  was  putting  up  the  game 
of  his  life  against  the  strong  serve  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  Admiral’s 
pretty  daughter  was  his  partner.  The 
wife  of  the  flag-ship’s  Captain  played 
with  the  Secretary.  It  was  a smart  as 
well  as  a sharp  set  of  tennis.  Into  it, 
over  the  chalk-lines  and  on  to  the  shaven 
service-court,  turned  the  gray  rat,  as 
if  keeping  an  appointment,  and  came  to 
n jolting  full  stop,  and  emitted  one  bray, 
and  lay  down. 

For  a few  minutes  it  was  as  if  a bomb 
had  been  thrown  at  a royal  wedding;  and 
when  the  girl,  the  color  of  a red  rose, 
had  descended  from  the  trap,  and  brother 
officers  had  helped  out  the  mangled 
Peace,  a sympathetic  and  distinguished 
circle  stood  about.  The  Admiral  himself 
hung  over  them  garrulously.  The  scene 
of  the  Sunday  quite  gone  from  his 
volatile  memory,  he  was  all  good  feeling 
and  interest  for  this  particularly  pretty 
girl  and  his  favorite  young  officer.  Lady 
Barrows’s  kind  hand  patted  the  girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Poor  dear!”  she  said,  gently.  “You 
lost  your  hat,  too,  did  you  not?” 

And  Violet  needed  to  answer  nothing, 
for  Tiny  Tim  took  up  the  tale. 

“Why — for  cat’s  sake!”  burst  out  the 
unconscious  youth  at  the  top  of  his 
young  lungs.  “ The  engagement’s  on 
again,  isn’t  it,  Vi?”  his  big  fresh  tones 
demanded,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
out  of  a startled  silence. 

The  question  had  occurred  to  every 
one,  and  every  one  caught  his  breath  and 
rejoiced  that  it  was  asked,  and  waited 
eagerly  for  the  answer.  Graham  Peace, 
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nursing  his  wrist,  looked  down  with  a 
swift  interrogation  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
girl,  going  a shade  redder,  smiled. 

“ Certainly  yes,”  said  Graham,  firmly 
and  loudly. 

And  then  everybody  smiled  also.  But 
there  was  a second  of  nervous,  embar- 


rassing silence,  and  feeling  this,  with  an 
instinct  to  fill  it,  the  fortunate  lover  put 
out  his  hand  and  pulled  a long,  gray, 
furry  ear. 

“ Quaint  brute !”  said  Graham  Peace. 
“ Quaint  brute  I he’s  balmy  in  his  crum- 
pet* but  he  did  the  trick — the  donkey  did.” 


The  Cap  of  Darkness 

BY  LAURENCE  HO  USMAN 

WEARY  of  all  renown. 

The  victor  paused  and  said, 

“ In  all  the  world  what  crown 
“Is  left  to  gird  my  head? 

“Each  gift  which  fortune  gave  me 
“ A dead  weight  grows  to  be ; 

“ Men’s  plaudits  now  enslave  me, 

“ I move  no  longer  free.” 

From  each  wall  the  tattered  banners 
Drifted  heavily  and  swung; 

Round  the  hall  the  stony  warriors 
Stood  in  niche  and  spake  no  tongue: 
Overhead  the  Cap  of  Darkness, 

Like  a sheath  of  shadow  hung. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “are  Night  and  Silence, 

“ Shadows  of  unshaken  things ; 

“ Winds  o’erblown  from  barren  highlands, 
“Borne  upon  unbroken  wings: 

“ Continents,  remote  as  islands, 

“ In  our  midst  they  stand  as  kings. 

“ While  I ranged  from  eastward  westward, 

“ Never  saw  I tower  or  town, 

“ Never  height  that  whitened  crestward, 

“ Never  king  that  had  a crown, 

“ Never  fastness  so  sequestered — 

“ What  man  sawr,  man’s  arm  brought  down. 

“ These  brave  banners  all  stand  taken ; 

“liagged  captives  here  they  pine! 

“ These  gaunt  kings  could  they  awaken 
“Would  not  yet  their  crowns  resign! 

“ Now,  to  face  all  foes  unshaken, 

“Make  the  Cap  of  Darkness  mine!” 
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Hunting  the  Deceitful  Turkey 

BY  MARK  TWAIN 


WHEN  I was  a boy  my  uncle 
and  his  big  boys  hunted  with 
the  rifle,  the  youngest  boy 
Fred  and  I with  a shotgun — a small 
single  - barrelled  shotgun  which  was 
properly  suited  to  our  size  and  strength; 
it  was  not  much  heavier  than  a 
broom.  We  carried  it  turn  about,  half 
an  hour  at  a time.  I was  not  able  to 
hit  anything  with  it,  but  I liked  to  try. 
Fred  and  I hunted  feathered  small 
game,  the  others  hunted  deer,  squirrels, 
wild  turkeys,  and  such  things.  My 
uncle  and  the  big  boys  were  good  shots. 
They  killed  hawks  and  wild  geese  and 
such  like  on  the  wing;  and  they  didn’t 
wound  or  kill  squirrels,  they  stunned 
them.  When  the  dogs  treed  a squirrel, 
tho  squirrel  would  scamper  aloft  and 
run  out  on  a limb  and  flatten  himself 
along  it,  hoping  to  make  himself  invisi- 
ble in  that  way — and  not  quite  succeed- 
ing. You  could  see  his  wee  little  ears 
sticking  up.  You  couldn’t  see  his  nose, 
but  you  knew  where  it  was.  Then  the 
hunter,  despising  a “ rest  ” for  his  rifle, 
stood  up  and  took  offhand  aim  at  the 
limb  and  sent  a bullet  into  it  immedi- 
ately under  the  squirrel’s  nose,  and 
down  tumbled  the  animal,  unwounded 
but  unconscious;  the  dogs  gave  him  a 
shake  and  he  was  dead.  Sometimes 
when  the  distance  was  great  and  the 
wind  Jiot  accurately  allowed  for,  the 
bullet  would  hit  the  squirrel’s  head;  the 
dogs  could'  do  as  they  pleased  with  that 
one — the  hunter’s  pride  was  hurt,  and 
he  wouldn’t  allow  it  to  go  into  the 
game-bag. 

In  the  first  faint  gray  of  the  dawn 
the  stately  wild  turkeys  would  be  stalk- 
ing around  in  great  flocks,  and  ready  to 
be  sociable  and  answer  invitations  to 
come  and  converse  with  other  excur- 
sionists of  their  kind.  The  hunter  con- 
cealed himself  and  imitated  the  turkey- 
call  by  sucking  the  air  through  the  leg- 
bone  of  a turkey  which  had  previously 


answered  a call  like  that  and  lived  only 
just  long  enough  to  regret  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  furnishes  a perfect  turkey- 
call  except  that  bone.  Another  of  Na- 
ture’s treacheries,  you  see.  She  is  full 
of  them;  half  the  time  she  doesn’t  know 
which  she  likes  best  — to  betray  her 
child  or  protect  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
turkey  she  is  badly  mixed:  she  gives  it 
a bone  to  be  used  in  getting  it  into 
trouble,  and  she  also  furnishes  it  with 
a trick  for  getting  itself  out  of  the 
trouble  again.  When  a mamma-turkey 
answers  an  invitation  and  finds  she  has 
made  a mistake  in  accepting  it,  she  does 
as  the  mamma-partridge  does — remem- 
bers a previous  engagement  and  goes 
limping  and  scrambling  away,  pretend- 
ing to  be  very  lame;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  is  saying  to  her  not-visible 
children,  “ Lie  low,  keep  still,  don’t  ex- 
pose yourselves;  I shall  be  back  as  soon 
as  I have  begtfiled  this  shabby  swindler 
out  of  the  country.” 

When  a person  is  ignorant  and  con- 
fiding, this  immoral  device  can  have 
tiresome  results.  I followed  an  osten- 
sibly lame  turkey  over  a considerable 
part  of  the  United  States  one  morning, 
because  1 believed  in  her  and  could  not 
think  she  would  deceive  a mere  boy,  and 
one  who  was  trusting  her  and  consider- 
ing her  honest.  I had  the  single-bar- 
relled shotgun,  but  my  idea  was  to  catch 
her  alive.  I often  got  within  rushing 
distance  of  her,  and  then  made  my  rush; 
but  always,  just  as  I made  my  final 
plunge  and  put  my  hand  down  where  her 
back  had  been,  it  wasn’t  there;  it  was 
only  two  or  three  inches  from  there  and 
I brushed  the  tail-feathers  as  I landed  on 
my  stomach — a very  close  call,  but  still 
not  quite  close  enough;  that  is,  not  close 
enough  for  success,  but  just  close 
enough  to  convince  me  that  I could  do 
it  next  time.  She  always  waited  for 
me,  a little  piece  away,  and  let  on  to  be 
resting  and  greatly  fatigued;  which  was 
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The  Intelligence  of  the  Flowers* 

BY  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 


I WISH  merely  to  recall  here  a few 
facts  known  to  every  botanist.  I 
have  made  no  single  discovery  and 
my  modest  contribution  is  confined  to  a 
few  elementary  observations  on  the  seed 
of  the  Medick,  the  floral  mechanism  of 
the  Sage,  and  that  is  nearly  all.  I need 
hardly  say  that  I have  no  intention  of 
reviewing  all  the  proofs  of  intelligence 
which  the  plants  give  us.  These  proofs 
are  innumerable  and  continual,  especial- 
ly among  the  flowers,  in  which  the  effort 
of  vegetable  life  towards  light  and  un- 
derstanding is  concentrated. 

Though  there  be  plants  and  flowers 
that  are  awkward  or  unlucky,  there  is 
none  that  is  wholly  devoid  of  wisdom 
and  ingenuity.  All  exert  themselves  to 
accomplish  their  work,  all  have  the  mag- 
nificent ambition  to  overrun  and  conquer 
the  surface  of  the  globe  by  endlessly 
multiplying  that  form  of  existence  which 
they  represent.  To  attain  this  object, 
they  have,  because  of  the' law  that  chains 
them  to  the  soil,  to  overcome  difficulties 
much  greater  than  those  opposed  to  the 
increase  of  the  animals.  And  so  the 
majority  of  them  have  recourse  to  com- 
binations, to  a machinery,  to  traps 
which,  in  regard  to  mechanism,  bal- 
listics, aerial  navigation,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  insects,  for  instance,  have 
often  preceded  the  inventions  and  the 
acquirements  of  man. 

It  would  be  superfluous  once  more  to 
trace  the  picture  of  the  great  systems  of 
floral  fertilization : the  play  of  the 
stamens  and  the  pistil,  the  seduction  of 
the  perfumes,  the  appeal  of  the  har- 
monious and  dazzling  colors,  the  con- 
coction of  the  nectar,  which  is  absolute- 
ly useless  to  the  flower  and  which  is 
manufactured  only  to  attract  and  retain 
the  liberator  from  without,  the  mes- 
senger of  love  — bee,  humblebee,  fly, 
butterfly,  or  moth — that  is  to  bring  to 


the  flower  the  kiss  of  the  distant,  in- 
visible, motionless  lover.  . . . 

This  vegetable  world,  which  to  us  ap- 
pears so  placid,  so  resigned,  in  which  all 
seems  acquiescence,  silence,  obedience, 
meditation,  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  in 
which  impatience,  the  revolt  against 
destiny,  are  the  most  vehement  and  stub- 
born. The  essential  organ,  the  nutrient 
organ  of  the  plant,  its  root,  attaches  it 
indissolubly  to  the  soil.  If  it  be  difficult 
to  discover  among  the  great  laws  that 
overwhelm  us  that  which  weighs  heavi- 
est upon  our  shoulders,  in  the  case  of 
the  plant  there  is  no  doubt:  it  is  the 
law  that  condemns  it  to  immobility 
from  its  birth  to  its  death.  Therefore, 
it  knows  better  than  we,  who  disseminate 
our  efforts,  against  what  first  to  rise  in 
revolt.  And  the  energy  of  its  fixed 
idea,  mounting  from  the  darkness  of 
the  roots  to  become  organized  and  full 
blown  in  the  flower,  is  an  incomparable 
spectacle.  It  exerts  itself  wholly  with 
one  sole  aim:  to  escape  above  from  the 
fatality  below,  to  evade,  to  transgress  the 
heavy  and  sombre  law,  to  set  itself  free, 
to  shatter  the  narrow  sphere,  to  invent 
or  invoke  wings,  to  escape  as  far  as  it 
can,  to  conquer  the  space  in  which 
destiny  encloses  it,  to  approach  another 
kingdom,  to  penetrate  into  a moving  and 
active  world.  ...  Is  the  fact  that  it  at- 
tains its  object  not  as  surprising  as 
though  we  were  to  succeed  in  living  out- 
side the  time  which  a different  destiny 
assigns  to  us  or  in  making  our  way  into 
a universe  freed  from  the  weightiest 
laws  of  matter?  We  shall  see  that  the 
flower  sets  man  a prodigious  example  of 
insubmission,  courage,  perseverance,  and 
ingenuity. 

If  we  had  applied  to  the  removal 
of  various  necessities  that  crush  us, 
such  as  pain,  old  age,  and  death,  one- 
half  the  energy  displayed  by  any  little 
flower  in  our  gardens,  we  may  well  be- 


* Translated  by.  Alexander  Telxeira  de  Mattos.  Copyright.  1906,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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lieve  that  our  lot  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is. 

This  need  of  movement,  this  hunger 
for  space,  among  the  greater  number  of 
plants,  is  manifested  in  both  the  flower 
and  the  fruit.  It  is  easily  explained  in 
the  fruit,  or,  in  any  case,  discloses  only 
a less  complex  experience  and  foresight. 
Contrary  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  animal  kingdom  and  because  of  the 
terrible  law  of  absolute  immobility,  the 
chief  and  worst  enemy  of  the  seed  is  the 
paternal  stock.  We  are  in  a strange 
world,  where  the  parents,  incapable  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  know 
that  they  are  condemned  to  starve  or 
stifle  their  offspring.  Every  seed  that 
falls  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  or  plant  is 
lost  or  will  sprout  in  wretchedness. 
Hence  the  immense  effort  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  and  conquer  space.  Hence  the 
marvellous  systems  of  dissemination,  of 
propulsion,  of  navigation  of  the  air, 
which  we  find  on  every  side  in  the  forest 
and  the  plain;  among  others,  to  mention 
in  passing  but  a few  of  the  most  curious, 
the  aerial  screw  of  the  Maple  and  the 
Lime-tree;  the  flying-machine  of  the 
Thistle,  the  Dandelion,  and  the  Salsafy; 
the  detonating  springs  of  the  Spurge; 
the  extraordinary  squirt  of  the  Momor- 
dica;  the  hooks  of  the  eriophilous  plants; 
and  a thousand  other  unexpected  and 
astounding  pieces  of  mechanism;  for 
there  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a single  seed 
but  has  invented  for  its  sole  use  a com- 
plete method  of  escaping  from  the  ma- 
ternal shade. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible,  if  one 
had  not  practised  a little  botany,  to  be- 
lieve the  expenditure  of  imagination  and 
genius  in  all  the  verdure  that  gladdens 
our  eyes.  Pick  a blade  of  grass  by  the 
roadside,  out  of  the  first  tuft  that  offers, 
and  you  will  perceive  an  independent, 
indefatigable,  unexpected  little  intelli- 
gence at  work.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
two  poor  creeping  plants  which  you  have 
met  a thousand  times  on  your  walks;  for 
we  find  them  in  every  spot,  down  to  the 
most  ungrateful  corners  to  which  a 
pinch  of  soil  has  strayed.  They  are  two 
varieties  of  wild  Lucerne  or  Medick 
( Medicago ),  two  “ ill  weeds  ” in  the  more 
modest  sense  of  the  word.  One  bears  a 
reddish  flower,  the  other  n little  yellow 


ball  the  size  of  a pea.  To  see  them 
crawling  and  hiding  among  the  proud 
grasses,  one  would  never  suspect  that, 
long  before  the  illustrious  geometrician 
and  physician  of  Syracuse,  they  had  dis- 
covered the  Archimedean  screw  and  en- 
deavored to  apply  it  not  to  the  raising 
of  liquids,  but  to  the  art  of  flying.  They 
lodge  their  seeds  in  light  spirals  with 
three  or  four  convolutions,  admirably 
constructed  to  delay  their  fall  and,  con- 
sequently, with  the  help  of  the  wind,  to 
prolong  their  journey  through  the  air. 
One  of  them,  the  yellow,  has  even  im- 
proved upon  the  apparatus  of  the  red 
one  by  furnishing  the  edges  of  the  spiral 
with  a double  row  of  points,  with  the 
evident  object  of  hooking  it,  in  passing, 
on  either  the  clothes  of  the  pedestrians 
or  the  fleece  of  the  animals.  It  clearly 
hopes  to  add  the  advantages  of  eriophily, 
that  is  to  say  the  dissemination  of  the 
seed  by  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  so  on, 
to  those  of  anemophily,  or  dissemination 
by  the  wind. 

The  most  touching  side  of  this  great 
effort  is  its  futility.  The  poor  red  and 
yellow  Medicks  have  made  a mistake. 
Their  remarkable  screws  are  of  no  use 
to  them:  they  could  act  only  if  they  fell 
from  a certain  height,  from  the  top  of 
some  tall  tree  or  haughty  grass-plant; 
but,  constructed  as  they  are  on  the  level 
of  the  grass,  they  have  hardly  taken  a 
quarter  of  a turn  before  already  they 
touch  the  ground.  We  have  here  a 
curious  instance  of  the  mistakes,  the 
gropings,  the  experiments,  and  the  fre- 
quent little  miscalculations  of  nature; 
for  only  those  who  have  studied  Na- 
ture but  very  little  will  declare  that  she 
never  errs. 

Let  us  observe,  in  passing,  that  other 
varieties  of  the  Medick  (not  to  speak  of 
the  Clover,  another  papilionaceous  Legu - 
minosa , almost  identical  with  that  of 
which  we  are  now  treating),  have  not 
adopted  this  flying  apparatus  and  keep 
to  the  primitive  methods  of  the  pod.  In 
one  of  them,  the  Medicago  Aurantiaca. 
we  very  clearly  perceive  the  transition 
from  the  twisted  pod  to  the  screw  or 
spiral.  Another  variety,  the  Medicago 
Scutellata,  or  Snail  Medick,  rounds  its 
screw  in  the  form  of  a ball.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  we  were  assisting 
at  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  a sort  of 
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work  of  invention,  at  the  attempts  of  a 
family  that  has  not  yet  settled  its  destiny 
and  is  seeking  for  the  best  way  of  en- 
suring its  future.  Was  it  not  perhaps 
in  the  course  of  this  search  that,  having 
been  deceived  in  the  spiral,  the  Yellow 
Medick  added  points  or  hooks  to  it,  say- 
ing to  itself,  not  unreasonably,  that, 
since  its  leaves  attract  the  sheep,  it  is 
inevitable  and  right  that  the  sheep 
should  assume  the  care  of  its  progeny? 
And,  lastly,  is  it  not  thanks  to  this  new 
effort  and  to  this  happy  thought  that  the 
Medick,  with  the  yellow  flowers,  is  in- 
finitely more  widely  distributed  than  its 
sturdier  cousin  which  bears  red  flowers? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  seed  or  the  flower, 
but  in  the  whole  plant,  leaves,  stalks, 
roots,  that  we  discover,  if  we  stoop  for 
a moment  over  their  humble  work,  many 
traces  of  a prudent  and  quick  intelli- 
gence. Think  of  the  magnificent  strug- 
gle towards  the  light  of  the  thwarted 
branches,  or  the  ingenious  and  coura- 
geous strife  of  trees  in  danger.  As  for 
myself,  I shall  never  forget  the  admi- 
rable example  of  heroism  given  me  the 
other  day  in  Provence,  in  the  wild  and 
delightful  Gorges  du  Loup,  all  perfumed 
with  violets,  by  a huge  centenarian 
Laurel-tree.  It  was  easy  to  read  on  its 
tortured  and,  so  to  speak,  convulsive 
trunk  the  whole  drama  of  its  hard  and 
tenacious  life.  A bird  or  the  wind, 
masters  of  destiny,  had  carried  the  seed 
to  the  flank  of  the  rock,  which  was  as 
perpendicular  as  an  iron  curtain;  and 
the  tree  was  bom  there,  two  hundred 
yards  above  the  torrent,  inaccessible  and 
solitary,  among  the  burning  and  barren 
stones.  From  the  first  hour,  it  had  sent 
its  blind  roots  on  a long  and  painful 
search  for  precarious  water  and  soil. 
But  this  was  only  the  hereditary  care  of 
a species  that  knows  the  aridity  of  the 
South.  The  young  stem  had  to  solve 
a much  graver  and  more  unexpected 
problem : it  started  from  a vertical  plane, 
so  that  its  top,  instead  of  rising  towards 
the  sky,  bent  down  over  the  gulf.  It 
was,  therefore,  obliged,  notwithstanding 
the  increasing  weight  of  its  branches,  to 
correct  the  first  flight,  stubbornly  to 
bend  its  disconcerted  trunk  in  the  form 
of  an  elbow  close  to  the  rock,  and  thus, 
like  a swimmer  who  throws  back  his 


head,  by  means  of  an  incessant  will, 
tension,  and  contraction,  to  hold  its 
heavy  crown  of  leaves  straight  up  into 
the  sky. 

Thenceforward  all  the  preoccupations, 
all  the  energy,  all  the  free  and  conscious 
genius  of  the  plant  had  centred  around 
that  vital  knot.  The  monstrous,  hyper- 
trophied elbow  revealed  one  by  one  the 
successive  solicitudes  of  a kind  of 
thought  that  knew  how  to  profit  by  the 
warnings  which  it  received  from  the 
rains  and  the  storms.  Year  by  year,  the 
leafy  dome  grew  heavier,  with  no  other 
care  than  to  spread  itself  out  in  the 
•light  and  heat,  while  a hidden  canker 
gnawed  deep  into  the  tragic  arm  that 
supported  it  in  space.  Then,  obeying  I 
know  not  what  order  of  the  instinct,  two 
stout  roots,  two  fibrous  cables,  issuing 
from  the  trunk  at  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  elbow,  had  come  to  moor  it 
to  the  granite  wall.  Had  they  really 
been  evoked  by  the  distress,  or  were  they 
perhaps  waiting  providently,  from  the 
first  day,  for  the  acute  hour  of  danger, 
in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
assistance?  Was  it  only  a happy  ac- 
cident? What  human  eye  will  ever  as- 
sist at  these  silent  dramas,  which  are 
all  too  long  for  our  short  lives?* 

Among  the  vegetals  that  give  the  most 
obvious  proofs  of  intelligence  and  initia- 
tive, it  would  be  interesting  to  study 
closely  the  movements  of  the  aquatic 
plants,  such  as  the  Yallisneria,  an  hy- 
drocharad  whose  nuptials  form  the  most 
tragic  episode  in  the  love  history  of 
the  plants. 

The  two  sexes  live  apart  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pools.  At  the  wedding  hour,  the 
female  plant  slowly  uncoils  the  long 
spiral  of  its  peduncle,  rises,  emerges,  and 
floats  and  blossoms  on  the  surface  of  the 
pond.  From  a neighboring  stem  the 

* Let  us  compare  with  this  the  act  of  in- 
telligence of  another  root  whose  exploits  are 
related  by  Brandis  in  his  Uebcr  Leben  und 
Polaritat . This  root,  in  penetrating  into 
the  earth,  had  come  upon  an  old  boot-sole: 
in  order  to  cross  this  obstacle,  which,  appar- 
ently, it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  find 
upon  its  road,  it  subdivided  itself  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  were  holes  left  by  the 
stitching-needle;  then,  when  the  obstacle 
was  overcome,  it  came  together  again  and 
reunited  all  its  divided  radicles  into  a sin- 
gle and  homogeneous  tap-root. 
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male  flowers,  who  see  it  through  the  sun- 
lit water,  rise  in  their  turn,  full  of  hope, 
towards  the  one  that  rocks,  that  awaits 
them,  that  calls  them  to  a new  world. 
But  when  they  have  come  half-way  they 
feel  themselves  suddenly  chained:  their 
stalk,  the  very  source  of  their  life,  is  too 
short.  They  will  never  reach  the  abode 
of  light,  the  only  spot  in  which  the  union 
of  the  stamens  and  the  pistil  can  be 
achieved.  Is  there  a more  cruel  inad- 
vertence or  trial  in  nature?  Picture  the 
tragedy  of  that  longing,  the  inaccessible 
that  is  almost  attained,  the  transparent 
fatality,  the  impossible  with  not  a visible 
obstacle.  It  would  be  insoluble,  like  our* 
own  tragedy  on  this  earth,  were  it  not 
that  with  a magnificent  effort  the  finest, 
the  most  supernatural  that  I know  in  all 
the  pageantry  of  the  insects  and  the  flow- 
ers, the  males,  in  order  to  rise  to  hap- 
piness, deliberately  break  the  bond  that 
attaches  them  to  life.  They  snatch  them- 
selves loose  from  their  peduncle  and,  with 
an  incomparable  flight,  amid  bubbles  and 
gladness,  their  crown  of  petals  darts  up 
and  breaks  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Wounded  to  death,  but  radiant  and  free, 
they  float  for  a moment  beside  their  heed- 
less brides,  the  mysterious  impregnation 
is  accomplished,  after  which  the  victims 
drift  away  to  perish,  while  the  wife,  al- 
ready a mother,  closes  her  corolla,  in 
which  lives  that  last  breath,  rolls  up 
her  spiral,  and  descends  again  to  the  chill 
and  bluey  depths,  there  to  ripen  the  fruit 
of  the  heroic  kiss. 

The  parasitical  plants,  again,  offer 
curious  and  mischievous  sights,  such  as 
the  astonishing  Cuscuta,  or  Dodder:  it 
has  no  leaves,  and  no  sooner  has  its 
stalk  attained  a few  inches  in  length 
than  it  voluntarily  abandons  its  roots 
to  twine  about  the  victim  which  it  has 
chosen  and  into  which  it  digs  its  suckers. 
Thenceforth  it  lives  exclusively  upon  its 
prey.  Its  perspicacity  is  not  to  be  de- 
ceived ; it  will  refuse  any  support  that 
does  not  please  it,  and  it  will  go  some 
distance,  if  necessary,  in  search  of  the 
stem  of  Hemp,  Hop,  Lucerne,  or  Flax  that 
suits  its  temperament  and  its  tastes. 

This  Cuscuta  naturally  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  Creepers,  which  have  very 
remarkable  habits,  and  which  deserve  a 
word  to  themselves.  Those  of  us,  for 
that  matter,  who  have  lived  a little  in 


the  country  have  often  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  instinct,  the  sort  of  power 
of  vision,  that  directs  the  tendrils  of  the 
Virginia  Creeper  or  the  Convolvulus  to- 
wards the  handle  of  a rake  or  spade  rest- 
ing against  a wall.  Move  the  rake  and, 
the  next  day,  the  tendril  will  have  turned 
completely  round  and  found  it  again. 
Schopenhauer,  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den 
Witten  in  der  Natur,  in  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  physiology  of  plants,  re- 
capitulates on  this  point  and  on  many 
others  a host  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments which  it  would  take  too  long  to 
set  out  here.  I therefore  refer  the  reader 
to  this  chapter,  where  he  will  find 
numerous  sources  and  references  marked 
out  for  him.  Need  I add  that  in  the  past 
sixty  or  seventy  years  these  sources  have 
been  strangely  multiplied,  and  that,  be- 
sides, the  subject  is  almost  inexhaustible  ? 

Among  so  great  a number  of  different 
inventions,  artifices,  and  precautions,  let 
us  mention  also,  for  instance,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Hyoseris  liadiafa,  or  Starry 
Swine’s-Succory — a little  yellow-flowered 
plant,  not  unlike  the  Dandelion,  and  often 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  Riviera.  In 
order  to  insure  both  the  dissemination 
and  the  stability  of  its  race,  it  bears  at 
one  and  the  same  time  two  kinds  of  seed : 
the  first  are  easily  detached,  and  are 
furnished  with  wings  wherewith  to  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  wind,  while  the 
others  have  no  wings,  remain  captive  in 
the  inflorescence,  and  are  set  free  only 
when  the  latter  is  decomposed. 

The  ease  of  the  Xanlhinm  Spinosum, 
or  Spiny  Xanthium,  shows  us  how  well 
conceived  and  effective  certain  systems 
of  dissemination  can  be.  This  Xanthium 
is  a hideous  weed  bristling  with  barbaric 
prickles.  Not  long  ago  it  was  unknown 
in  western  Europe,  and  no  one,  naturally, 
had  dreamt  of  acclimatizing  it.  It  owes 
its  conquests  to  the  hooks  which  finish 
off  the  capsules  of  its  fruits,  and  which 
cling  to  the  fleece  of  animals.  A native 
of  Russia,  it  came  to  us  in  bales  of  wool 
imported  from  the  depths  of  the  Musco- 
vite steppes,  and  one  might  follow  on  the 
map  the  stages  of  this  great  emigrant 
which  has  annexed  a new  world. 

The  Silenc  It  alien,  or  Italian  Catchfly, 
a simple  little  white  flower,  found  in  abun- 
dance under  the  olive-trees,  has  set  its 
thought  working  in  another  direction. 
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Apparently  very  timorous,  very  sus- 
ceptible, to  avoid  the  visits  of  importu- 
nate and  indelicate  insects  it  furnishes 
its  stalks  with  glandular  hairs,  whence 
oozes  a viscid  fluid  in  which  the  para- 
sites arc  caught  so  successfully  that  the 
peasants  of  the  South  use  the  plant  as  a 
fly-catcher  inside  their  houses.  Certain 
kinds  of  Cntchflies,  moreover,  have  in- 
geniously simplified  the  system.  As  it 
is  the  ants  in  particular  that  they  dread, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  enough,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  passing,  to 
place  a wide  viscid  ring  under  the  node 
of  each  stalk.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
gardeners  do  when  they  draw  a circle  of 
tar  around  the  trunk  of  the  apple-trees 
to  stop  the  ascent  of  the  caterpillars. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I wish  to 
mention  one  more  flower:  not  that  it 
displays  any  extraordinary  imagination, 
hut  it  has  invented  a movement  of  love 
of  extraordinary  grace.  I mean  the 
Xifjclla  Dmnascena,  or  Fennel- Flower, 
who<e  folk-names  are  charming:  Love- 
in -a -Mist,  Devil  - in  - a - Bush,  Ragged 
Lady,  etc. — happy  and  touching  efforts 
of  popular  poetry  to  describe  a little  plant 
that  pleases  it.  This  plant  is  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  South,  by  the  road- 
side, and  under  olive-trees,  and  is  often 
cultivated  in  the  North  in  old-fashioned 
gardens.  Its  flower  is  a pale  blue,  sim- 


ple as  a floweret  in  a primitive  painting, 
and  the  “ Venus’  locks  *'  01  u ragged 
locks  ” that  give  the  Ragged  Lady  its 
popular  name  in  France  are  the  light, 
tenuous,  tangled  leaves  which  surround 
the  corolla  with  a “ bush  ” of  misty  ver- 
dure. At  the  source  of  the  flower,  the 
five  very  long  pistils  stand  closely  grouped 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  azure  crown, 
like  five  queens  clad  in  green  gowns, 
haughty  and  inaccessible.  Around  them 
crowd  hopelessly  the  innumerous  throng 
of  their  lovers,  the  stamens,  who  do  not 
come  up  to  their  knees.  And  now,  in 
the  heart  of  this  palace  of  sapphires  and 
turquoises,  in  the  gladness  of  the  summer 
days,  begins  the  drama  without  words  or 
catastrophe  which  one  might  expect,  the 
drama  of  powerless,  useless,  motionless 
waiting.  But  the  hours  pass  that  are 
the  flower’s  years:  its  brilliancy  fades, 
its  petals  fall,  and  the  pride  of  the  great 
queens  seems  at  last  to  bend  under  the 
weight  of  life.  At  a given  moment,  as 
though  obeying  the  secret  and  irresistible 
password  of  love,  which  deems  the  proof 
to  have  lasted  long  enough,  with  a con- 
certed and  symmetrical  movement,  com- 
parable with  the  harmonious  parabolas 
of  a fivefold  jet  of  water,  they  all  to- 
gether bow  down,  stoop  forward,  and 
gracefully  cull  on  the  lips  of  their  humble 
lovers  the  golden  dust  of  the  nuptial  kiss. 


Withdrawn 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABS 

I MISS  thee  everywhere; 

The  places  dear  to  thee 
Familiar  shadows  wear 
As  if  for  memory: 

And  where  thou  hast  not  been. 
Thou  seemest  to  repose 
As  near,  tho’  never  seen. 

As  fragrance  to  the  rose. 
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After  the  Wedding 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 


The  best  room  of  a village  house,  after  the 
bride  and  groom  have  gone  and  the  wed- 
ding guests  have  left  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  bride  alone.  They  are  a 
pair  in  later  middle  life,  with  hair  begin- 
ning to  be  gray.  The  father  stands  at  the 
t cindow  staring  out . The  mother  goes 
restively  about , noting  this  thing  and  that. 

The  Mother:  I thought  we  never 
should  be  rid  of  them! 

The  laughing,  and  the  screaming,  and 
the  chatter, 

[ thought  would  drive  me  wild.  Now 
they  are  gone, 

And  I can  breathe  a little  while  before 

I begin  putting  tilings  in  place  again. 

But  what  confusion!  I should  think 
a whirlwind 

Had  swept  the  whole  house  through, 
up  stairs  and  down. 

It  seemed  as  if  those  people  had  no 
mercy. 

And  she,  before  that  wall  of  roses  there, 

Standing  through  all  so  patient  and  so 
gentle. 

And  smiling  so  on  every  oik?  that  came 

To  shake  hands  with  her,  or  to  kiss  her — 
white 

As  the  white  dress  she  wore!  Ah,  no 
one  knew. 

As  I knew  what  it  cost  her  to  keep  up. 

I knew  her  heart  was  aching  for  the 
homo 

That  she  was  leaving,  si » that  when  it 
came 

To  the  good-by,  I almost  felt  it  break 

Against  my  own.  Hcnrest,  you  do 
believe 

He  will  be  good  to  her?  You  do 
believe — 

What  are  you  looking  at  out  of  the 
window? 

The  Father,  without  turning: 

At  the  old  slippers  they  threw  after  her. 

The  rice  lies  in  the  road  as  thick  as 
snow. 

The  Mother:  Those  silly  customs,  how 
I hate  them  all ! 


But  if  they  help  to  keep  our  thoughts 
away — 

You  do  see  something  else! 

The  Father:  No,  nothing 

else. 

I was  just  wondering  if  I might  not  hear 
The  whistle  of  their  train. 

The  Mother:  And  have  you 

heard  it? 

The  Father:  Not  yet. 

The  Mother  : Then  come  and 

sit  down  here  by  me, 

And  tell  me  how  it  was  when  we  were 
married. 

Ue  comes  slowly  from  the  window 
and  stands  before  her. 

Do  you  suppose  I looked  as  pale  as  she 
did? 

I know  I did  not!  I was  sure  of  you 
For  life  and  death.  Why  do  not  you 
sit  down? 

He  sinks  absently  beside  her  on  the 
sofa.  She  pulls  his  arm  round 
her  waist. 

There,  now,  I do  not  feel  so  much  afraid ! 

The  Father:  Afraid  of  what? 

The  Mother:  How  can 

I tell  you  what? 

Afraid  for  her  of  all  that  I was  then 
So  radiantly  glad  of  for  myself. 

Do  you  believe  we  really  were  so  happy  ? 
I was  one  craze  of  hope  and  trust  in  you. 
But  was  that  happiness?  Do  you  believe 
He  will  he  good  to  her  as  you  have  been 
To  me? 

The  Father:  Oh  ves. 

The  Mother:  Why  do  you  an- 

swer so. 

Sighing  like  that? 

The  Father:  Because  men  are 

not  good, 

As  women  are. 

The  Mother:  Yes,  I kept  thinking 
that, 

Through  the  whole  service,  when  the 
promises 

He  made  seemed  broken  in  the  very 
making. 
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How  little  we  know  about  him!  A few 
months 

Since  she  first  saw  him,  and  we  give  her 
to  him 

As  trustfully  as  if  we  had  known  him 
always. 

The  Father:  And  we  ourselves,  we 
had  not  known  each  other 
Longer  than  they  when  we  were  married. 

The  Mother:  Oh, 

But  that  was  different ! 

The  Father:  No,  it  was  the 

same 

And  it  was  like  most  of  the  marriages 
That  have  been  and  that  shall  be  to  the 
end. 

They  liked  the  charm  of  strangeness  in 
each  other. 

T 1 1 r Mother:  But  men  and  women  are 
quite  strange  enough, 

Merely  as  men  and  women,  to  each  other, 
When  they  have  lived  their  whole  lives 
long  together. 

And  we  ourselves,  we  took  too  many 
chances. 

T did  not  think  you  ever  would  be  harsh. 
And  when  you  spoke  the  first  harsh  word 
to  me — 

I believe,  if  he  is  ever  unkind  to  her, 
That  I shall  know  it,  wherever  it  may  be. 
She  will  come  to  me  somehow  in  her 
grief. 

And  let  me  comfort  her  poor  ghost  with 
mine. 

For  it  would  kill  us  both.  Do  you 
suppose — 

Do  you  believe  he  ever  will  be  harsh 
With  her? 

The  Father:  I almost  think  you  ask 
me  that 

Just  to  torment  me. 

The  Mother:  There,  that  is  so 
like  you ! 

You  cannot  talk  of  her  as  if  she  were 
A woman  after  all.  But,  I can  tell  you, 
She  in  her  turn  can  bear  all  I have 
borne : 

And  though  she  seems  so  frail  and 
sensitive. 

She  is  not  one  to  break  at  a mere  touch. 
But  men  are  that  way,  T have  noticed  it; 
They  think  their  wives  can  endure 
everything, 

Their  daughters  nothing.  You  are  not 
listening! 

The  Father:  Yes,  T am  listening. 
What  is  it  you  mean  ? 


The  Mother:  You  are  tenderer  of  your 
children  than  your  wives 
Because  you  love  what  is  yourselves  in 
them. 

And  you  must  love  somebody  else  in  us. 
Cannot  you  give  me  a moment's  sym- 
pathy 

Now  when  I have  nobody  left  but  you? 
What  are  you  thinking  of,  Fd  like  to 
know  ? 

The  Father,  going  back  to  the  window, 
and  kneeling  on  the  window-seat , with 
his  forehead  against  the  pane: 

The  night  when  she  was  born. 

The  Mother:  I knew 

it!  I 

Was  thinking  of  it  too,  and  how  it 
seemed 

As  if  she  had  somehow  chosen  us  to  be 
Her  father  and  her  mother. 

The  Father:  Why  not 

him. 

Then,  for  her  husband,  by  a mystery 
As  sacred? 

The  Mother:  Oh,  why  do  you  ask? 
Because 

There  is  no  other  world,  now,  as  there 
was 

Then,  where  the  mystery  could  shape 
itself — 

No  hitherto,  as  there  is  no  hereafter. 

We  have  destroyed  it  for  ourselves  and 
her, 

And  love  for  all  of  us  is  as  much  a thing 
Of  earth  as  death  itself. 

The  Father:  I never  said 

That  world  did  not  exist. 

The  Mother:  Oh,  no,  you 

only 

Said  that  you  did  not  know,  and  T have 
only 

Bettered  your  ignorance  a little  and  said 
T knew.  Women  must  have  some  faith 
or  other. 

Even  if  they  make  a faith  of  disbelief; 
They  cannot  halt  half-way  in  yes  and  no; 
And  she  is  more  like  me  than  you  in  that. 
Though  she  is  like  you  in  so  many 
things. 

That  shattered  fantasy — or,  what  you 
please — * 

Cannot  be  mended  now  and  used  again; 
And  howsoever  she  has  chosen  him. — 
Or,  if  you  like,  he  has  been  chosen  for 
her, — 

The  choice  is  made  between  his  love 
and  ours. 
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The  home  she  seemed  to  bring,  then, 
when  she  came, 

Now  she  is  gone,  it  lies  here  in  the  dust. 
Oh,  I can  piek  the  house  up,  after  while, 
But  never  piek  the  home  up,  while  I 
live! 

Well,  let  it  be ! I suppose  you  will 
call  it 

Nature,  and  preach  that  cold  philosophy 
Of  yours:  that  every  home  is  founded  on 
The  ruin  of  some  other  home  and  shall 
be 

The  ruin  out  of  which  still  other  homes 
Shall  grow  in  turn,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
I find  no  comfort  in  it,  and  my  heart 
Aches  for  the  child  that  is  not  less  my 
child 

Because  she  is  her  husband’s  wife.  Oh, 
yes. 

If  we  were  two  fond  optimistic  fools, 

I dare  say  we  should  sit  here  in  this 
horror. 

And  hold  each  other’s  hands  and  smile 
to  think 

Of  what  a brilliant  wedding  it  had  been; 
How  everybody  said  how  well  she  looked, 
And  how  he  was  so  handsome  and  so 
manly ; 

And  try  to  follow  them  in  imagination 
To  their  new  house,  and  settle  them 
in  it; 

And  say  how  soon  we  should  be  hearing 
from  her, 

And  then  how  soon  they  would  come 
back  to  us 

Next  summer.  But  we  have  not  been 
that  kind. 

We  have  always  said  the  things  we 
really  thought, 

And  not  shrunk  from  the  facts;  and  now 
I face  them, 

And  say  this  wedding — Hark!  Was 
that  their  train? 

The  Father:  It  is  the  freight  mount- 
ing the  grade.  Their  train 
Is  overdue,  but  it  will  soon  be  there. 

The  Mother:  If  it  would  never  come 
or  never  go! 

If  all  the  worlds  that  whir  around  the 
sun 

Could  stop,  and  none  of  them  go  on 
again ! 

Once  I had  courage  for  us  both,  and 
now 

You  ought  to  have  it.  Oh,  say  some- 
thing, do. 

To  help  me  bear  it! 


The  Father:  What  is  it  I 

should  say! 

The  Mother:  That  it  has  been  all  my 
own  doing ! Say 

That  I would  have  it,  and  am  like  the 
mothers. 

The  stupid  mothers,  still  uncivilized, 
That  wish  their  daughters  married  for 
the  sake 

Of  being  married : that  would  help  me 
bear  it. 

If  you  blamed  me  then  I could  blame 
you  too, 

And  say  you  wished  it  quite  as  much 
as  I. 

The  Father:  We  neither  of  us  wished 
it,  and  I think 

We  have  always  blamed  each  other  need- 
lessly. 

The  Mother:  Yes,  and  I cannot  bear 
it  as  I used 

When  she  was  with  us.  Now  that  she 
is  gone 

And  you  are  all  in  all  to  me  again. 
Dearest,  you  must  be  very  good  to  me. 
Did  you  hear  something? 

The  Father,  going  to  the  window: 

Yes,  I thought  I heard 
The  coming  of  their  train ; but  it  was 
nothing. 

The  Mother,  unheedingty:  The  worst 
of  all  was  having  to  part  so — 
Hurried  and  fluttered — up  there  in  her 
room, 

Where  she  had  been  so  long  our  little 
child, 

And  with  that  hubbub  going  on  down 
here, 

Not  realize  that  we  were  parting.  Oh, 
If  we  could  only  have  had  a little  time 
And  quiet  for  it!  Hark!  What  noise 
was  that? 

The  Father:  What  noise? 

The  Mother:  Something  that 

sounded  like  a voice! 

Her  voice!  I know  it  must  have  been 
her  voice! 

She  rushes  to  the  window  and  stares 
out . 

I always  knew  within  my  heart  that  she 
Would  call  for  me,  if  any  unhappiness 
Greater  than  she  could  bear  should  come 
to  her. 

The  Father:  But  what  unhappiness — 

Th e Mother  : A tone,  a look ! 

The  Father:  With  our  arms  round  her 
yet?  He  could  not.  That 
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The  Mind  of  a Child 

BY  EDWARD  S . MARTIN 


Ji  yilLTIADES  BENTON  says  that 
/Vi  w^lcn  worked  long  enough 

1 * and  accomplished  all  the  duties 

of  maintenance  that  are  pressing,  and 
is  very  tired,  he  expects  to  get  some  kind 
of  a job  to  cooperate  with  small  children 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I don’t 
know  where  he  expects  to  find  this  em- 
ployment. A place  as  toy-mender  to  a 
child’s  hospital  might  suit  him.  Or  by 
the  time  he  is  ready  to  rest  he  may  have 
grandchildren  enough  to  afford  him  suit- 
able society.  His  aspiration,  whether 
he  fulfils  it  or  not,  is  a sound  and  nat- 
ural one,  entirely  proper  to  a man  of 
soldierly  spirit,  who  wants,  not  only  to 
earn  a place  on  the  retired  list,  but  to 
like  the  place  when  he  gets  it.  Moreover, 
it  shows  his  capacity  to  appreciate  that 
as  childhood  is  the  door  through  which 
we  come  into  the  workaday  world  of 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  remains  always  a 
door  through  which  those  to  whom  it 
opens  can  escape  for  a time  out  of  this 
world  and  into  another  country. 

That  childhood  is  such  a door  must  be 
one  reason  for  the  softening  of  spirit 
that  often  comes  at  the  end  of  a hard 
day  from  the  mere  sight  of  children,  or, 
better  still,  from  the  touch  and  talk  of 
them.  The  littler  they  are,  the  better, 
because  farther  removed  from  the  world 
that  is  ours,  and  deeper  placed  in  their 
own  world.  A good  baby  radiates  peace. 
Every  one  who  is  rightly  constituted 
smiles  at  the  sight  of  it.  Children  play- 
ing in  the  street  soothe  the  mind,  pro- 
vided it  is  a suitable  street  where  trolley- 
cars  do  not  run  nor  automobiles  ravage. 
That  the  street  is  a good  place  for  chil- 
dren can  hardly  bo  maintained,  but  there 
are  many  streets  in  great  cities  which 
are  good  places  to  observe  them,  because 
there  are  so  many  children  to  be  seen, 
and  an  experience  based  on  observa- 
tions made  in  the  most  populous  streets 
of  New  York  is  that  children,  even  in 
an  environment  so  far  from  ideal,  appear 


to  much  better  advantage  than  a reason- 
able person  would  expect.  They  are 
busy,  they  are  cheerful,  as  a rule  they 
seem  to  he  kind  to  one  another.  They  are 
not  bored,  and  unless  the  weather  is  in- 
sufferable, or  they  are  sick,  they  are  not 
depressed.  With  a pavement  to  play  on 
and  plenty  of  playmates  most  of  them 
are  happy,  and  are  cheering  in  the  im- 
pression they  make  upon  a sympathetic 
observer.  That  is  because  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  children  have  to  make  their 
own  world  and  live  in  it.  They  do  not 
see  with  grown-up  eyes,  nor  judge  by 
grown-up  standards.  They  have  no 
large  experience  of  life  and  places  out 
of  which  to  make  comparisons.  The 
place  where  they  are  and  which  they 
fcnow,  be  it  street  and  tenement,  farm  or 
palace — that  is  the  world  to  them,  and 
they  accept  it  without  questioning  and 
get  what  they  can  out  of  it. 

What  philosophers!  What  heroes!  Is 
it  strange  that  the  attitude  of  an  unper- 
verted child  should  be  the  Christian 
idea] ? 

The  great  merit  of  children  as  com- 
panions lies  in  the  breadth  of  their 
tolerations.  They  are  easy  to  please, 
agreeable  to  most  propositions,  and  not 
very  critical.  The  very  pith  of  success- 
ful companionship  is  a consensus  of  de- 
sires. It  is  not  hard  to  get  children  to 
do  what  you  want  them  to  if  you  are 
ready  to  do  it  with  them.  With  fairly 
good  leadership  they  are  ready  for  al- 
most any  adventure,  provided  they  have 
not  tried  it  before  and  condemned  it. 

But  they  have  not  tried  very  many 
things,  and  have  condemned  very  few. 

None  of  the  natural  objections  of  grown- 
ups to  suggested  adventures  have  weight 
with  them.  They  are  not  afraid  of 
crowds,  or  rain,  or  of  being  bored,  or  of 
getting  tired.  They  are  not  daunted 
beforehand  by  details,  nor  have  they  ob- 
stinate preferences  as  to  methods  and 
routes.  They  do  not  “ know  better”;  that 
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is  one  of  their  delightfulest  traits. 
There  are  such  a lot  of  grown-ups  whose 
“ know-betters  ” one  has  to  humor  or  get 
around  if  there  is  to  be  any  fun.  Chil- 
dren will  trust  you,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  compliments  pos- 
sible. You  can  have  your  own  way  about 
things  if  you  are  judicious  in  choosing 
it,  and  can  follow  out  your  own  whims 
and  exercise  an  undisputed  judgment. 
Being  judicious  about  choosing  your  own 
way  consists  in  finding  out  what  the  chil- 
dren want  to  do,  or  will  probably  like 
to  do,  and  doing  as  nearly  that  thing  as 
circumstances  and  the  limitations  of 
childhood’s  strength  and  the  compunc- 
tions of  grown-up  judgment  will  permit. 

And  in  the  company  of  children  you 
have  relief  from  considering  what  will 
pay.  The  things  that  they  do  and  pre- 
fer to  do,  do  not  pay  as  a rule  except  in 
the  doing  of  them.  Children  can  be 
helpful  and  be  hnppy  in  helpfulness  and 
profit  by  it.  There  is  useful  work  that 
children  can  do  that  is  good  for  them  to 
do — details  of  farm-work  in  the  country, 
details  of  housework  anywhere.  So  to 
help  their  elders  is  profitable,  especially 
when  the  elders  are  worth  helping.  But 
the  business  of  making  children  useful 
may  so  easily  be  overdone,  that  the  re- 
straint of  it  is  a constant  subject  of 
legislation,  or  of  efforts  to  get  legislation, 
all  over  the  country,  and  after  proper 
laws  are  made  it  still  requires  incessant 
watchfulness  to  keep  them  enforced. 
The  great  business  of  a child  is  to  grow 
up,  gathering  due  development  of  mind 
and  character  as  well  as  of  body  while 
it  is  about  it.  The  value  of  a child’s 
labor  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
value  of  its  time  if  wisely  bestowed  in 
growing  up. 

There  are  a thousand  profitable  things 
that  children,  even  very  small  ones,  can 
do  if  they  are  put  to  it.  They  can  be 
made  horribly  useful,  under  compulsion, 
from  the  time  they  are  about  seven  years 
old.  By  no  means  let  any  such  mis- 
chance befall  them.  Be  wary  of  setting 
tasks  for  them.  Their  instinctive  pref- 
erence for  play  that  is  untainted  by  ma- 
terial profit  is  sound  and  fit  to  be  re- 
spected. Let  them  make  scrap-books, 
scrap-books  that  take  hours  and  days  in 
the  making  and  that  are  good  for'  noth- 
ing when  made.  Our  modem  world 
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abounds  enormously  in  excellent  scrap- 
book material.  The  advertising  sections 
of  the  magazines  yield  illimitable  spoil 
to  the  scissors  and  paste-pot  of  childhood, 
and  incidentally  bring  developing  minds 
into  close  and  rapturous  tduch  with 
contemporary  people  and  contemporary 
merchandise.  To  get  them  in  touch  with 
nature  there  are  few  things  so  good  as  a 
running  brook.  Ever  so  small  a brook 
will  do  if  only  it  runs,  for  every  running 
stream  is  water-power,  and  that  is  a live 
playmate,  that  can  be  dammed,  diverted, 
and  waded  in  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week.  And  in  the  winter  it  freezes 
and  in  the  spring  it  has  floods.  It  came 
from  somewhere  and  it  goes  somewhere, 
and  it  can  be  followed  both  ways.  It 
is  hard  to  beat  a brook  as  a plaything 
for  children. 

And  the  sea  is  another  great  plaything 
for  children  who  have  it,  and  flowers  are 
things  of  great  delight  to  grow,  to  pick, 
to  paint,  or  to  imitate  in  paper.  The 
scrap-books  will  find  their  way  back  to  the 
paper-mill,  the  brook  will  run  on  forever, 
unimproved  by  the  children,  the  flowers 
will  wither,  and  the  sea  will  wipe  out  the 
sand  forts;  but  from  all  these  playtime 
employments  and  associations  the  child 
will  get  a benefit  that  never  will  perish. 

Out  of  school  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  young  children  is  play,  and  the 
busier  they  are  about  it  the  better. 
Lucky  for  them  if  a large  part  of  their 
early  lives  is  spent  away  from  the  great 
cities,  with  their  cramped  quarters,  and 
air  that  is  too  much  used  to  be  good  for 
young  lungs. 

Happily  the  material  things  that  are 
most  important  to  childhood  are  neither 
dear  nor  scarce.  Simple  food  is  fairly 
abundant  in  this  country.  Outside  of 
the  largest  cities  clean  air  is  easily  come 
by.  The  necessary  clothes  are  cheap, 
and  elementary  education  is  within  the 
reach  of  almost  all  American  children. 
The  advantage  of  association  with  wise 
and  stimulating  elders  is  the  rarest  of 
all  the  advantages  that  children  profit 
by.  Wise  elders  who  are  qualified  to 
train  the  mind  of  a child  are  pretty 
scarce.  The  next  best  thing  is  the  elder 
who  is  wise  enough  to  respect  the  child’s 
mind,  and  give  it  a chance  to  develop 
in  a sympathetic  atmosphere  by  its  own 
natural  processes. 
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Wain wright  and  the  Little  Gods 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


STILL  ruminating,  as  he  had  been 
all  the  afternoon,  upon  his  adven- 
ture of  the  morning,  Wainwright 
betook  himself  rather  earlier  than  usual 
to  the  suburb  where  resided  his  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Howard,  whose 
guest  he  was. 

As  he  entered  the  door  he  heard  Mrs. 
Howard’s  distressed  voice  at  the  tele- 
phone in  the  upper  hall. 

“ But  I tell  you  I must  have  some  one ! 
I have  a dinner  on.  . I say  I am  giv- 
ing a dinner  to-night.  . . . No,  not  a 
large  dinner,  but  a very  important  one. 
. . . What?  . . . No,  no!  She  won’t  do 
at  all!  I have  no  time  to  instruct  any- 
body ! I must  have  a thoroughly  trained, 
competent  waitress  immediately . . . . 
What?  . . . Can’t  you  send  me  any  one? 
. . . Oh  de-ear!”  She  ended  with  an 
unmistakable  sob. 

Wainwright  mounted  the  steps  three 
at  a time,  to  find  his  hostess  in  a dis- 
consolate, weeping  heap  at  the  top. 
“What’s  the  matter,  Lady  Bob?” 
“Matter?  Everything's  the  matter! 
The  fish  is  too  large  and  the  birds  are 
too  small!  The  mayonnaise  curdled — 
we  had  to  make  it  all  over ! — and  the  rolls 
haven’t  come  yet!  The  florist  sent  the 
wrong  flowers,  the  water  has  been  turned 
off  nearly  all  day,  I’ve  been  to  the  city 
once  and  down -town  three  times,  and  now 
—at  this  hour ! — lima  has  lost  her  temper 
and  departed,  just  because  I told  her 
that  she  really  must  not  wear  her  hair 
to-night  in  the  outlandish  fashion  she 
has  been  affecting  lately!  Oh,  Clif, 
she’s  gone!” 

“Gone!  Not  your  waitress!” 

“Yes,  my  waitress!  Guests  coming 
in  two  hours,  and  nobody  to  serve!  I’ve 
telephoned  and  telephoned,  and  there 
isn’t  a trained  waitress  to  be  had.  Bob 
was  so  anxious  that  everything  should 
be  just  right  to-night,  and  I’ve  tried  so 
hard,  and — oh,  what  am  I going  to  do!” 
Again  tears  seemed  imminent. 


“Hold  hard,  there!  Let’s  think.  You 
can’t  borrow  a maid  in  the  neighbor- 
hood?” 

“No.  I tried  that  first.  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers has  guests  herself,  and  Mrs.  Ford’s 
girl  has  gone  to  the  city.  It’s  her  day  off. 
And  there  are  no  others  that  I’d  trust.” 

“ You’ve  tried  all  the  intelligence 
offices  ?” 

“ Every  one.” 

“Well,  why  not  get  along  without  a 
waitress?  We  can  pass  things  ourselves, 
in  good  old  country  fashion.” 

“You  don’t  know  Beverly  Brown!” 

“ Who’s  he,  that  he  shouldn’t  pass 
the  butter?” 

“He’s — Beverly  Brown,  and  he’d  rath- 
er break  all  ten  of  the  commandments 
into  small  smithereens  than  bend  one  of 
his  pet  conventions.  He  never  makes 
any  allowance  for  other  people’s  emer- 
gencies, and  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  any  one  can  differ  from  him 
on  a social  question  and  still  be  within 
the  pale.  His  hobby  is  genealogy  and 
liis  fetish  is  family.  And  he  never  passed 
the  butter  in  his  life!” 

“ H’m ! His  horizon  must  be — limited !” 

“It  is;  though  he’s  clever,  in  a way. 
He’s  taken  a fancy  to  Rob,  and  I haven’t 
shocked  him  out  of  it — yet.  You  know, 
lie’s  interested  in  the  new  company — 
in  fact,  he’s  a very  important  director — 
and  Rob  wants  to  convert  him  to  his 
policy  before  he  goes  away.  He’s  going 
to  Cuba,  or  South  America,  or  some- 
where next  week.  So  we  planned  this 
dinner — and  it’s  Rob’s  last  chance.  Mr. 
Brown  is  most  easily  approached  by  way 
of  his  palate, — and  you  know  yourself 
we  have  a good  cook.” 

“ I do  that !” 

“ The  funny  thing  about  her  is  that 
she  belongs  here,  in  this  little  town. 
But  everything  lias  gone  wrong  all  day, 
and  now  that  wretched  lima!  He’ll  be 
irritated  and  argumentative,  and  he’ll 
disagree  with  every  single  thing  Rob 
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says,  and  convince  himself  irrevocably 
that  Rob’s  policy  is  all  wrong,  and  then 
hell  oppose  it  forevermore!  You  see? 
It  looks  trivial,  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  the 
wreck  of  a man’s  hopes!” 

“ No,  it  isn’t ! Not  yet ! There  must 
be  a way  out  of  this,  and  we’ll  find  it, 
or  perish  in  the — I'll  tell  you,  Lady 
Bob!  Easy!  I’ll  buttle  for  you!” 

“You!” 

“Sure  thing!  I’m  a bully  butler!” 

“Clifford  Wainwright!  You  never  in 
your  life1—” 

“ Yes,  I have,  too ! I buttled  once 
in  a play — Thank  Goodness  the  Table 
is  Spread  was  the  name  of  it — and  they 
all  said—” 

“ Oh,  Clif,  don’t  joke !” 

“I’m  not  joking.  Lady  Bob.  I was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life.  Honest- 
ly ! Even  if  I am  a bachelor,  I have  some 
pretty  definite  ideas  about  table  service, 
and  I’m  sure  I could  pull  it  off  all  right.” 

“ Of  course  you  could  c pull  it  off  ’ ! It 
isn’t  that!  But  it’s  so  absurd.  Besides, 
I need  you  to  talk  to  the  daughter.” 

“What  daughter?” 

“ Miss  Brown.” 

“ Thanks,”  dryly.  “ If  she’s  a cl) ip 
of  the  old  block,  I’d  rather  buttle.” 

“She  isn’t.  She’s  the  one  thing  in 
Beverly  Brown’s  life  that  he  hasn’t  been 
able  to  order.  She’s  so  independent  that 
if  she  were  anybody’s  else  daughter,  he 
wouldn’t  let  his  associate  with  her.  As 
it  is,  he  comes  as  near  adoring  her  as 
a man  of  his  sort  can.” 

“So?  Well,  I’ve  rather  outgrown  my 
youthful  fancy  for  pert  young  girls.” 

“ She  isn’t  pert ! And  she  is  young, 
but  not  in  that  sense.  She’s  been  out 
several  seasons.  I don’t  know  a more 
attractive  girl  than  Frances  Brown.” 

“Frances!”  He  bent  a sharp  glance 
upon  her.  “Is  her  name  Frances?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?”  * 

“True,”  carelessly;  “why  not?  It’s  a 
common  enough  name.  And  it  might 
as  well  be  Hecuba,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned. It’s  me  to  the  butler’s  pantry. 
This  seems  to  be  my  day  for  adventures.” 

“Why?  What  else  has  happened?” 

“Ah,”  darkly,  “*I  could  a tale  un- 
fold’— but  I won’t!  Not  while  your 
mind  is  divided  by  an  unserved  dinner! 
I shall  first  win  your  undying  gratitude 
by  saving  your  feast  from — ” 


“ But  you’ll  break  up  my  party ! My 
table  won’t  balance!” 

“ Who  else  is  coming  ?” 

“Miss  Sewell.  Just  six  of  us.” 

“ Should  I remember  Miss  Sewell  ?” 

“ No,  you’ve  not  met  her.” 

“ Good ! Isn’t  there  some  unattached 
male  pusson  whom  you  can  hale  in  on 
short  notice  to  take  my  seat  ?” 

“ Yes,  there’s  Edgar  Trumbull, — but  he 
can’t  talk.” 

“ Can  he  buttle?” 

“Mercy,  no!” 

“ Well,  as  Mr.  James  says,  € There  you 
are.’  Between  the  Scylla  of  an  unbuttled 
dinner  and  the  Charybdis  of  Mr.  What’s- 
his-name’s  conversational  disabilities, 
which  do  you  choose?” 

“ Oh,”  she  miserably  conceded,  “ I 
must  have  somebody  to  serve  dinner!” 

“ Kismet ! I buttle.  Lucky  thing 
that  visitor  and  vassal  wear  the  same 
livery  in  this  country!” 

“Of  course  you  know  that  Rob  will 
be  furious.” 

“If  he  were  the  little  tin  god  that 
you  try  to  make  him  out,  that  might  be 
serious,  but  since  really  he’s  a mere 
man,  he  can’t  help  himself,  can  he?” 

“He’ll  be  sure  to  forget  and  call  you 
Clif.  By  the  way,  I suppose  you’d 
rather  not  be  spoken  to  as  Wainwright?” 

“No.  Call  me — ” He  hesitated  for 
a moment,  ruminating,  and  then,  whim- 
sically smiling,  he  said,  “ Call  me — 
Harris.” 

As  his  wife  had  prophesied,  Howard 
rebelled  vigorously  against  the  plan  when 
he  reached  home,  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  too  late  to  change  the  arrangement, 
and  he  had  barely  time  to  scramble  into 
evening  clothes  before  the  guests  arrived. 

When  Mrs.  Howard,  giving  the  last 
touches  to  the  table,  called,  “ There  they 
come,  Clif!”  Wainwright  lazily  pulled 
himself  up  from  the  easy  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  lounging  and  glanced  to- 
ward the  gate. 

“The  devil!”  said  he  then,  tensely. 

“What?  What  did  you  say,  Clif?” 

“Nothing!”  he  replied,  curtly,  and 
went  into  the  hall,  feeling  that  his  “day 
for  adventure  ” promised  to  prove  a 
long  one. 

Some  hours  earlier  he  had  been  about 
to  take  a train  at  the  Astor  Place  station 
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of  the  Subway,  when  he  saw  a lady  com- 
ing toward  him  gayly  smiling  and  hold- 
ing out  her  hand.  Her  manner  was  a 
charming  compound  of  delicacy,  vivacity, 
and  the  poise  which  is  the  result  only 
of  social  experience,  and  he  wondered, 
even  then,  that  he  had  met  her  and  for- 
gotten the  circumstance.  However,  he 
was  sure  that  he  should  remember  in  a 
moment  who  she  was. 

“How  do  you  do?”  she  cried,  as  he 
took  her  hand.  “Who  knew  that  you 
were  in  New  York  ?” 

“ I arrived  only  last  week/'  he  re- 
plied, “and  Fm  staying  out  of  town  for 
the  present.  Are  you  taking  this  train  ?” 

“No;  I had  just  left  it  when  I 
caught  sight  of  you,  and — Oh!  per- 
haps it  was  important  that  you  should 
take  itP' 

The  gates  had  closed  noisily. 

“ No,  Fm  in  no  haste.” 

“Really?  Then — have  you  time  to 
walk  home  with  me?  It  isn’t  far — Wash- 
ington Square,  you  know, — and  we  can 
chat  as  we  go — about  London,”  she  add- 
ed, with  a fleeting  upward  glance. 

“ By  all  means.”  Still  finding  no  clue 
to  her  identity,  Wain  wright’s  perplexity 
increased  as  they  climbed  to  the  street 
and  turned  briskly  west. 

“But  first,”  she  lightly  continued,  “I 
think  Fd  better  explain  why  you  are  so 
suddenly  forced  into  a modern  travesty 
of  a medieval  situation.” 

“ Oh  — am  I ?”  he  asked,  rather 
blankly. 

“ You  are.  You  have  succored,  single- 
handed,  a maiden  in  distress,  and  you 
are  now  bearing  her  away  in  safety  to 
her  father’s  castle.” 

“ Banners  waving,  plumes  floating  • 
from  my  helmet,  and  Shanks’  mare  gay- 
ly caracolling  beneath  me,”  he  suggested. 

“ Precisely.  I’m  glad  you  have  a sense 
of  environment.  You  see — It’s  a little 
difficult  to  explain,  but — ” 

“ Then  why  bother  ?” 

“ I prefer  to.”  A tinge  of  hauteur 
darkened  her  tone,  and  as  quickly  dis- 
appeared. “But  it’s  the  sort  of  thing 
that  only  happens,  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, between  paper  covers — yellow  ones 
at  that,  I’m  afraid.  Did  you  notice, 
as  we  left  the  Subway,  a middle-aged 
man  with  burning  dark  eyes,  who  stared 
— unpleasantly  ?” 


“ Come  to  think  of  it,  I did  encounter 
a malevolent  glance — ” 

“But  you  didn’t  realize  that  you  had 
just  unhorsed  him  and  left  him  prostrate 
on  the  field?  You  do  those  things  so 
easily!”  she  mocked,  laughing. 

“Who  is  he?” 

“He’s  an  anachronism.  He’s  an  old 
and  trusted  retainer  of  my  father’s — his 
bookkeeper,  to  be  exact — who  is  suffering 
from  a mild  type  of  dementia,  resulting 
from  overwork  and  disordered  nerves.” 

“He  is  a bit  out  of  place  in  helmet 
and  cuirass.” 

“ Isn’t  he  ? But  that’s  the  form  his 
vagary  takes.  He  will  be  a knight,  and 
he— he— ” 

“ Sues  for  your  favor,”  quietly  sup- 
plied Wainwright.  “I  think  I under- 
stand.” 

“Now,  if  you  remember  anything  at 
all  about  my  father” — her  glance  was 
full  of  humor — “you  know  that  he  has 
a truly  medieval  inability  to  understand 
nervous  phenomena  of  that  character, 
and  an  equally  medieval  practice  of  in- 
flicting summary  chastisement,  so  far 
as  he  can,  on  those  who  offend  him.” 
He  nodded,  vainly  trying  to  recall  such 
a person  among  his  acquaintances. 
“ Consequently,  it  has  seemed  desira- 
ble that  he  should  not  be  told  of  this 
man’s  eccentricity.” 

“ Truly  the  quality  of  mercy  gets  no 
straining  at  your  hands.  It  falls  on 
the—” 

“ Ah,  now  you  come  to  the  melodrama ! 
And  don’t  you  remember  that  in  every 
properly  constructed  thriller  there  is  a 
dependent  family  to  be  spared?  In  this 
case  it  takes  the  form  of  a widowed 
sister  and  four  small  children,  whom  he 
supports  and  is  angelically  good  to.” 

“ But  if  he  persistently  annoys  you — ” 

“He  doesn’t — at  least,  not  much.  T 
generally  manage  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Besides,  he  has  never  been  in  the  least 
violent  before.” 

“ You  should  have  him  taken  in 
charge.  Some  day  he’ll — ” 

“ No,  he  won’t.  He  can’t.  We’re  go- 
ing away  for  several  months.  I suppose 
that’s  why  he  was  so  desperate  to-day. 
And  it  isn’t  as  if  he  were  vicious,  or  real- 
ly insane.  It’s  just  a sort  of  obsession 
that  will  wear  away  as  he  grows  stronger. 
But  I was  frightened  when  I got  off  that 
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train,  for  I knew  he  was  following  me, 
and  I didn’t  want  to  call  a policeman. 
And  then  I saw  you,  and  I knew  at 
once  that — I mean,  I recognized  you  at 
once.  Or  almost  at  once.  I was  a little 
in  doubt,  because  I didn’t  know  you  were 
on  this  side,  until  I saw  your  English 
clothes.  There!  I’ve  bored  you  with 
this  long  story  because  I wanted  you  to 
understand  why  you  were  suddenly  meta- 
morphosed into  a hero  of  melodrama.” 
A little  wave  of  her  hand  dismissed  an 
unpleasant  subject.  “Now  tell  me  all 
about  London.  You’ve  been  over  a long 
time,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“ Four  years,”  said  he.  “ How  late 
is  your  information?” 

“My  last  news  came  in  a letter  from 
Isabel  Danby  ” — he  wondered  why  she 
looked  so  mischievous — “but,  of  course, 
it  was  all  about  the  most  wonderful  baby 
in  the  world.” 

“Ah!”  Here  at  last  was  a glimmer 
of  light.  “ Then  perhaps  you  know  what 
they’re  going  to  name  him?  They  had- 
n’t decided  when  I sailed.” 

“ Why,  do  you  know — ” Her  eyes 
rounded  in  astonishment,  but  she  caught 
her  quick  words  midway,  demurely  con- 
cluding: “I  mean,  don't  you  know? 
They  call  him  Richard,  after — My 
land!”  They  were  crossing  University 
Place,  and  her  tone  suggested  calamity. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?” 

Before  she  had  time  to  reply,  they  were 
joined  by  an  elderly  man  whose  inflexi- 
bility of  appearance  and  manner  left  lit- 
tle doubt  in  Wainwright’s  mind  that 
they  had  met  the  father  whom  she  had 
earlier  described. 

“ Ah,  Frances,”  said  the  newcomer,  “ I 
have  been  at  the  house  to  see  you.  Are- 
n’t you  rather  late  in  returning?”  His 
glance  just  touched  her  companion. 

“ I was  detained,  and  on  my  way  back 
T met — ” For  an  instant  Wainwright 
held  her  glance,  and  he  fancied  that  she 
seemed  disconcerted,  but  she  concluded, 
apparently  with  perfect  composure: 
“Father,  you  remember  Mr. — Harris?” 
Then,  slowly,  she  flushed  crimson. 

“Harris?  I do  not  remember  having 
met  you,  sir.” 

Wainwright  was  about  to  correct  the 
error,  when  she  lightly  responded: 

“Oh,  don’t  you?  Well,  it’s  possible 
that  you’ve  never  met,  after  all.  London 


is  rather  devious.  At  any  rate,  he’s  a 
friend  of  the  Danbys.  What  brings  you 
up-town  at  this  hour?” 

While  her  father  explained  that  he 
was  to  meet  some  business  acquaintances 
at  luncheon  in  the  neighborhood,  Wain- 
wright rapidly  decided  that  his  wisest 
course  lay  in  immediate  departure.  She 
had  evidently  mistaken  him  for  some 
one  else,  but  to  correct  her  error  and 
proclaim  his  own  identity  in  that  crisis, 
he  reflected,  would  profit  him  little  and 
would  embarrass  her.  Her  father  would 
unquestionably  fail  to  understand  a 
mistake  of  that  nature,  and  she  would 
find  it  difficult  to  make  the  full  ex- 
planation he  would  demand  without 
disclosing  the  situation  she  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  conceal. 

“ Oh,  must  you  go  ?”  As  she  gave 
him  her  hand  he  felt  a comforting  as- 
surance that  the  warmth  of  her  tone 
was  meant  for  the  present  rather  than 
for  the  previous  Harris,  whoever  he 
might  be.  “I’m  sorry  that  we’re  going 
away  so  soon,  for  we  shall  probably  not 
see  you  again.  However,  our  next  meet- 
ing may  be  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
this  morning.  Who  knows?” 

“At  any  rate,  I hope  it  may  be  soon.” 

Inwardly  resolved  that  it  should  be 
soon  if  human  ingenuity  and  Isabel 
Danby  could  bring  it  about,  Wain- 
wright went  his  way.  Six  hours  later 
he  was  bitterly  convinced  that  the  reck- 
less little  gods  were  playing  at  dice  with 
his  destiny,  as,  in  his  self-imposed 
character  of  butler,  self-dubbed  Harris, 
he  gravely  opened  the  door  for  Mr.  and 
Miss  Brown,  who  passed  him  without 
a glance. 

Nor  did  they  notice  him  when  he  an- 
nounced dinner  and  stood  stiffly  beside 
the  door  as  the  little  party  entered  the 
dining-room ; but  the  moment  came,  dur- 
ing a lull  in  the  conversation,  when 
Frances  Brown  lifted  her  careless  glance 
to  his  face.  He  saw  the  first  amazement 
give  way  to  incredulity  and  consterna- 
tion in  her  eyes  before  he  discreetly 
turned  away  his  own.  When  he  looked 
at  her  again,  she  was  talking  animated- 
ly to  the  laconic  Trumbull,  her  head 
held  high,  and  a slow,  deep  flush  had 
crept  upward  to  her  hair. 

Presently  the  lightly  drifting  chat 
touched  London  and  Americans  living 
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there,  and  Mr.  Brown  turned  to  his 
daughter,  asking, 

“ By  the  way,  Frances,  who  is  the 
Mr.  Harris  with  whom  I met  you  this 
morning?” 

“ Oh,  he’s  just  a man  who — knows 
the  Danbys,”  she  indifferently  replied. 
“ There’s  no  reason  why  you  should  re- 
member him.  I don’t  know  why  I did.” 

“ I thought  him  fine-looking.” 

“ Oh,  did  you  ? I used  to  think  him 
clever  ” — her  emphasis  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple was  as  unmistakable  as  it  was 
delicate — “ but,  physically,  he  belongs  to 
a type  rather  too  frequently  met  to  be 
distinguished.” 

At  that  moment,  for  the  first  time, 
her  father  got  his  eye  on  the  butler,  and 
put  up  his  glasses  to  assure  himself  that 
his  sight  had  not  tricked  him. 

“Y-yes,”  he  dryly  acquiesced,  looking 
searchingly  at  his  inattentive  daugh- 
ter, “ the  type  is,  as  you  say,  some- 
what— common.” 

The  dinner  proceeded  smoothly,  en- 
livened by  quips  and  soft  laughter.  The 
misadventures,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Howard 
was  concerned,  had  exhausted  them- 
selves with  the  departure  of  the  recreant 
maid,  and  the  spirits  of  the  hostess 
brightened  as  course  succeeded  perfect 
course,  Mr.  Brown’s  affability  waxing 
with  each. 

Wainwright,  however,  slipping  si- 
lently around  the  table,  alert  and  com- 
petent, knew  that  not  a movement  of 
his  escaped  the  observant  elderly  guest; 
and  he  read  alike  the  indignation  of 
the  woman  who  saw  herself  hoodwinked 
by  a friend’s  servant,  and  the  grim  pur- 
pose of  the  man  who  believed  both  his 
daughter  and  his  host  to  be  the  victims 
of  an  unprincipled  impostor.  While  he 
deftly  replaced  plates  and  refilled  glasses 
his  mind  was  busy  seeking  a solvent  for 
the  situation,  which  should  neither  dis- 
close the  Howards’  makeshift  nor  betray 
Frances  Brown’s  confidence. 

Coffee  was  served  on  the  veranda,  in 
the  furtherance  of  a deep  scheme  to 
engage  Trumbull  in  chat  with  the 
women,  leaving  the  host  free  to  devote 
himself  to  Mr.  Brown.  Presently,  when 
the  two  had  finished  both  their  cigars 
and  their  business  chat,  Howard,  suc- 
cessful and  elate,  turned  to  the  oth- 
ers, suggesting: 


“ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  down  to  the 
end  of  the  garden  to  see  a little  kiosk 
sort  of  thing  that  we’ve  been  building? 
The  lanterns  aren’t  in  yet,  so  it  may  be 
a bit  dark,  but  it’s  our  latest  toy,  and 
we  like  to  play  with  it.”  % 

Accordingly,  they  all  sauntered  off 
down  the  scented  paths,  the  young  moon 
faintly  lighting  their  way.  This  was  the 
cue  for  “ Harris,”  waiting  in  the  hall,  to 
follow  with  a tray  of  cool  beverages. 

A few  moments  later,  therefore,  when 
a dark  figure  paused  at  the  entrance  to 
the  little  summer-house,  the  Howards 
remained  serenely  quiescent,  until  Wain- 
wright’s  deep  voice  dropped  like  a bomb 
into  their  complacency. 

“ Good  evening,”  said  he.  “ May  I 
come  in?” 

At  the  sound,  Frances  Brown  turned 
sharply  toward  him,  peering  vainly 
through  the  dusk  in  an  effort  to  see  his 
face;  Mrs.  Howard  caught  her  breath; 
and  her  husband  sprang  to  his  feet, 
exclaiming: 

“What  the — Who  is  that?” 

“ It’s  I,  Bob.  Did  I startle  you  ?”  The 
voice  was  reassuring  in  its  steadiness. 

“Oh,  hello,  Clif !”  faltered  Howard, 
scrambling  for  his  lost  composure.  “I — 
I thought  it  was  Harris.  I — I was  look- 
ing for  him.” 

“He’ll  be  along  in  a minute,  I fancy. 
He  said  you  were  down  here,  so  I came 
on  ahead.  I hope  I’m  not — ” 

“No,  no!  Come  in!  Delighted  to 
see  you!”  protested  his  bewildered  friend, 
and  introductions  followed. 

Mr.  Brown  turned  from  shaking  hands 
with  the  newcomer  to  ask, 

“ Mr.  Howard,  did  I understand  you 
to  speak  of  your  man  just  now  as 
Harris?” 

“ Maris,”  quietly  inserted  Wainwright. 

“ Yes,  yes,  Maris,”  repeated  Robert, 
blindly.  “ His  name  is  Maris.  Have 
a cigarette?” 

To  his  consternation,  Wainwright  not 
only  accepted,  but  immediately  struck 
a match  and  held  it  a moment  between 
curved  hands,  nursing  its  flame,  his  face 
standing  sharply  out  from  the  dark  in 
the  reflected  glow.  Frances  Brown  lean- 
ed forward,  gripping  her  chair  with  both 
hands,  and  her  father  all  but  permitted 
his  own  blazing  match  to  scorch  his  fin- 
gers while  he  sternly  challenged  Wain- 
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wright’s  steady,  indifferent  glance.  An 
instant  later  the  burnt  matches  had  been 
tossed  aside  and  the  keen  faces  had 
merged  again  into  the  dusk. 

“Ah?”  said  Mr.  Brown,  deliberately. 
“His  name  is  Maris.  And — pardon  my 
inquisitiveness,  but  I have  a reason  for 
asking — have  you  had  him  long?” 

“N-no,  not  very  long.  He  came  to 
us  quite  recently — from  England.” 

“From  England!  Ah!  You — were 

satisfied  with  his  references?” 

“Perfectly.  Why?”  Howard  des- 
perately decided  to  try  aggression. 

“ He  resembles — strikingly  resembles 
a man  representing  himself  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  calling  himself  Harris, 
who— whom  I have  recently  met.” 

“Perhaps  he  is  a gentleman  in  dis- 
guise,” calmly  suggested  Wainwright. 
“ Bob,  you  may  be  sheltering  an  angel 
unawares.” 

“ A gentleman  never  needs  a disguise,” 
significantly  replied  the  older  man. 

“Isn’t  that  a little  sweeping?”  in- 
quired Miss  Sewell.  “ It’s  not  impos- 
sible, I suppose,  for  a man  of  quite  un- 
assailable social  position  to  find  himself 
suddenly  without  money  in  a foreign 
country,  and — ” 

“It  is  improbable  that  he  would  seek 
employment  as  a household  servant  in 
any  emergency,”  said  Beverly  Brown, 
“and  quite  impossible  that,  occupying 
such  a position,  he  would  permit  himself 
to  accompany,  publicly,  a lady  whom  he 
had  formerly  known.” 

“ Oh — probably !”  she  conceded.  “ But 
can’t  you  imagine  circumstances — for 
fun — to  prove  he  could — to  win  a wa- 
ger? Why,  there  are  a dozen  reasons 
why  a man  might  temporarily  assume 
a disguise.” 

“ My  imagination  does  not  soar  so 
far,”  was  the  dry  response.  “ To  my 
mind  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse, 
much  less  a reason,  for  a man’s  making 
a mountebank  of  himself.  I speak,  of 
course,  of  a man  of  our  world — a man 
of  breeding,  of  position,  with  traditions 
to  sustain — in  short,  a gentleman.  When 
he  becomes  a mountebank,  he  ceases,  in 
the  finer  sense,  to  be  a gentleman.  Do 
you  agree  with  me,  Mr. — Wainwright?” 
There  was  just  enough  hesitation  before 
the  name  to  give  it  emphasis. 

“ I should  rather  say,”  unconcernedly 


returned  the  suspect,  “ that  being  a 
gentleman,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a mountebank.” 

“Ah?  Well,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  It  would  be  an  im- 
possible thing,  I repeat,  for  a gentleman 
to  do.  Of  course  there  is  a type  of  man 
who  changes  his  alias — and  his  social 
position — with  the  need  of  the  hour.” 

“ Oh !”  exclaimed  Howard,  fancying 
he  caught  the  drift.  “Well,  that’s  not 
my  man.  He’s  all  right.  I know  all 
about  him.  In  fact” — with  a flash  of 
inspiration — “he  has  lived  in  the  family 
of  friends  of  mine  for  years.” 

“Really?  Doubtless  you  are  right, 
then,  but  the  likeness  is  striking.  I 
might  almost  say  startling.” 

“After  all,  isn’t  it  strange  that  there 
are  not  more  physical  duplicates  in  the 
world,”  said  Wainwright,  casually,  “con- 
sidering that  we  are  all  built  on  the  same 
general  plan?” 

“I  dare  say.  But,  then,  there’s  the 
similarity  of  the  name.  It’s  a little  queer.” 

“As  to  that,”  again  Wainwright 
caught  the  ball,  “ would  any  of  us  accept 
without  doubt,  if  we  saw  them  in  print 
about  somebody  else,  any  of  the  queer — 
not  to  say  fantastically  incredible — things 
that  have  happened  to  all  of  us?  We 
talk  of  chance  and  coincidence,  but  I 
have  a notion  that  most  of  these  things 
are  the  workings  of  the  destiny  that 
shapes  our  ends.” 

“Rough?”  quietly  suggested  Frances 
Brown,  who  had  overheard  only  the  latter 
part  of  the  discussion. 

“Oh,  I’m  no  thoroughgoing  fatalist,” 
said  he.  “Destiny  is  rather  likely  to 
drop  the  job  after  she  has  indicated  our 
lines,  I fancy,  and  leave  the  polishing 
to  us.” 

“ Also  leaving  us  to  the  unpractised 
hacking  of  any  chance  passer-by,”  she 
retorted. 

“Apropos  of  destiny,”  said  Howard. 
“ who’s  going  to  get  swatted  next  in  this 
rage  of  reform  that  possesses  us?” 

“Isn’t  it  disheartening?”  sighed  Miss 
Sewell.  “ Everything  we  were  brought 
up  to  believe  has  been  disproved,  and 
now  everybody  we  pinned  our  expiring 
faith  to  is  being  exposed.  What  are  wo 
coming  to  ?” 

“An  ancestor  of  mine,”  Wainwright 
replied,  “ once  said  that  the  public  mo- 
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rality  is  like  the  tide — ever  ebbing  and 
flowing;  but  the  public  conscience  is 
like  the  sea,  mighty  and  undefilable, 
purifying  even  itself.” 

Mr.  Brown  turned  sharply  toward  him. 
“ Judge  Peyton  Wainwright  said  that.” 

“ Exactly.  He  was  my  great-grand- 
father.” 

“Really!  A notable  man  in  his  day. 
An  ancestor  to  be  proud  of,  sir.” 

“ I think  so,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“I  know  several  of  the  Wainwright 
family,”  Mr.  Brown  continued.  “ It’s 
odd  that  I never  met  you  before.” 

“ Not  particularly.  I’ve  lived  abroad 
for  several  years.” 

“ You  must  be  of  the  Rhode  Island 
branch.” 

“I  am.  Endicott  Wainwright  was 
my  father.” 

“Really!”  said  Mr.  Brown,  thought- 
fully. 

A man  came  down  the  path,  carrying 
a tray  full  of  tinkling  glasses.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  size  or  general  out- 
line to  suggest  that  he  was  other  than 
the  butler  who  had  served  earlier  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  his 
face.  Wainwright  arose  and  strolled 
over  to  where  his  hostess  sat  breathless. 

“What  on  earth!”  she  whispered. 
“Who  is  he?” 

“ Give  it  up ! I believe  he’s  the  cook’s 
cousin’s  son-in-law,  — that  woman  of 
yours  is  a jewel,  Lady  Bob! — and  the 
clothes  belong  to  Jerry  Stranahan,  if 
you  know  who  he  is.  I don’t,  but  he’s 
a friend  and  a brother,”  he  chuckled. 

“ How  did  you  manage  it  ?” 

“By  counsel  with  the  cook-lady,  and 
by  telephoning,  and  by — well,  it  was  a bit 
expensive,  perhaps, — but  it’s  worth  it!” 

“You  poor  boy!  But” — doubtfully — 
“ of  course  it’s  all  right  out  here  in 
the  dark,  but  when  we  go  back  to 
the  house — ” 

“ That  ’ll  be  all  right  too.  Just  you 
trust  me.  Lady  Bob.  There’s  more  in 
this  than  meets  the  eye,  but  you  sha’n’t 
suffer.”  He  turned  away  and  dropped  into 
a ehair  beside  Frances  Brown.  “Are 
you  going  to  forgive  me?”  he  asked. 

“Why  should  I?”  coldly. 

“ At  first  I thought  I had  met  you 
somewhere  and  forgotten  it — though  I 
might  have  known  I never  should  have 
done  that! — and  at  the  last,  when  I un- 


derstood, it  seemed  better,  all  things 
considered,  to  leave  well  enough  alone, 
until  I could  get  Isabel  Danby  to  set 
me  straight  with  you.” 

“ It’s  to  be  regretted  that  later  coun- 
sels prevailed.” 

“ But  how  was  I to  know  that  you  were 
you,  and  were  coming  here  to-night  t And 
— I’m  sure  Mrs.  Howard  wouldn’t  mind 
your  knowing  that  there  was  a domestic 
cataclysm  at  the  last  moment — ” 

“Evidently  you  were  born  to  heroic 
deeds,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,”  she 
murmured,  ironically.  “ What  a pity 
that  valor  is  separable  from  its  bet- 
ter part!” 

“Discretion  is  not  alone  in  a chance 
external  resemblance  to  other — unrelated 
qualities,”  he  daringly  retorted.  “Is  it 
possible  that  what  seems  to  you — what, 
for  example,  does  it  seem  to  you?” 

“Assurance,”  said  she,  promptly. 

“ That  what  seems  to  you  assurance,” 
he  imperturbably  continued,  “is  really 
discretion,  unrecognized  and  misinter- 
preted ?” 

“ITmph!”  She  turned  an  impatient, 
scornful  shoulder  to  him,  and  a short 
silence  ensued  between  them.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  exonerate  himself,  she  present- 
ly resumed,  “Is  it  permitted  to  inquire 
what  deep  purpose  is  served  by  this — 
discreet — piling  of  Ossa  on  Pelion?” 

“At  least,  you  are  convinced  that  you 
were  not  imposed  upon  by  a cheeky 
servant.” 

“ You  discredit  my  intelligence.” 
Whereat  he  laughed  a little. 

“And  it  seemed  desirable  all  around 
that  your  father  should  abandon  his 
theory  that  your  English  friend  and 
Howard’s  butler  were  one  and  the  same, 
— and  that  one  a crook.” 

“ And  now  you  underestimate  my 
father’s  tenacity.” 

At  that  moment,  as  the  serving-man 
was  about  to  retire,  they  heard  Mr. 
Brown  say, 

“ By  the  way,  Mr.  Howard,  will  you  ask 
your  man  whether  my  cab  has  come  ?” 

“No,  sorr,”  replied  a strident  tenor 
voice.  “Annyway,  not  whin  I lift  the 
house  it  hadn’t.” 

“ Good  Lord !”  muttered  Wainwright. 

“ Let  me  know  when  it  comes.” 

“Yis%  sorr.” 
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“ That’s  an  odd  accent  to  come  out  of 
England,”  quietly  observed  Mr.  Brown. 

“You  see?”  breathed  the  girl. 

“ Oh,  did  you  understand  me  to  say 
that  he  was  an  Englishman?”  recklessly 
temporized  Howard,  inwardly  execrating 
Wainwright  as  the  moving  cause  of  the 
whole  absurd,  humiliating  situation. 
“I  said  that  Maris  came  to  us  directly 
from  England,  but  surely  that  brogue 
speaks  for  itself!” 

“ Did  he  say — Harris  f”  gasped  Frances. 
“ Surely  you  didn’t — ” 

“ Yes,  but  I did,”  he  confessed. 
“We  changed  it  to  Maris,  though,  for 
your  father’s  benefit.  By  the  way,  I 
suppose  it’s  none  of  my  business,  but — 
who  is  Harris?” 

For  a moment  she  hesitated.  Then, 
with  a short  laugh,  she  said : “ Well,  you 
don’t  deserve  it,  but — it  isn’t  quite  fair 
to  make  you  bear  it  all.  So,  since  you’ve 
asked, — ‘I  don’t  believe  there’s  no  sicb 
a person.’” 

“ Sairy  Gamp !”  he  ejaculated. 

“Oh,  please  understand!  I was  in 
such  straits!  And  I was  sure  you  were 
— what  you  are, — and  it  seemed  so  much 
simpler  — then  — just  to  take  it  for 
granted  that — oh,  don't  you  see?”  At 
the  moment  she  failed  to  understand 
his  silence,  and  hurried  on.  “ Then, 
when  father  appeared  so  suddenly,  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  I’d  forgotten 
your  name  for  the  instant,  but — I was 
startled,  and — I’d  just  been  rereading 
Chuzzlewit — Are  you  laughing f” 

“ Oh,  please ! please !”  It  was  his  turn 
to  gasp.  “ How  can  I help  it ! To  think 
that  you — ” 

“You  might  try  to  understand — ” 

“ And  that  is  the  one  explanation  that 
never  dimly  occurred  to  me!” 

“ Av  ye  plaze,  sorr,  the  caab’s  coom.” 

“Which  means  that  I must  say  good 
night,”  said  Wainwright,  arising,  laugh- 
ter still  in  his  voice. 

“You — you  won’t  go  up  to  the  house 
with  us,  Clif?”  uncertainly  suggested 
Mrs.  Howard. 

“No,  thanks.  You  know  it’s  nearer 
for  me  to  go  across  lots.  I’m  stay- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,”  he  explained 
to  the  others,  “ and  have  learned  the 
short  cuts.” 

“I’m  sorry  not  to  have  seen  more  of 
you,  Mr.  Wainwright,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 
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“And  I regret  that  my  daughter  and  I 
are  leaving  town  so  soon.” 

“ Thank  you,”  replied  the  younger 
man.  “ I shall  soon  be  leaving  myself, 
however.  At  least — I hope  to  sail  on 
Thursday  for  Cuba.” 

“ Cuba !”  exclaimed  several  voices. 

“Yes.  That  is — I haven’t  quite  de- 
cided yet.  It  depends,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, on — the  advices  I receive  later.” 

“ This  is  very  odd,”  said  Mr.  Brown, 
“for  my  daughter  and  I expect  to  sail 
on  Thursday  for  Havana,  on  our  way 
to  South  America.” 

“ Is  it  possible ! Cuba’s  an  interesting 
country.  Miss  Brown.” 

“ Is  it  ?”  she  said.  “ I have  a fancy 
that  it  may  bore  me.” 

“ I hope  not.  I am  anticipating — all 
sorts  of  delightful  things,  if  I am  for- 
tunate enough  to  go  at  all.” 

“ Really  ? I doubt,”  pregnantly,  “ if 
you  would  find  the  climate  pleasant 
at  this  season. — Is  there  any  danger  that 
we  may  miss  that  train?” 

Good-nights  were  hastily  said,  and 
Wainwright  left  them.  As  she  reached 
the  first  turn  in  the  winding  way, 
Frances  looked  furtively  back  and  saw 
him  coolly  sauntering  toward  a path 
that  only  he  and  the  Howards  knew  led 
behind  the  shrubbery  straight  to  the 
kitchen  door. 

When  the  hurrying  party  arrived  at 
the  house,  the  man  who  had  served 
them  at  dinner  stood,  erect  and  expres- 
sionless, beside  the  door  he  held  open. 
Mercifully  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  speak,  for  he  needed  all  his  breath 
just  then. 

Passing  him  on  the  way  out  to  the 
carriage,  however,  Mr.  Brown  paused. 

“ I think  I’ll  put  on  my  overcoat, 
after  all,”  said  he.  “ These  early  sum- 
mer evenings  are  cool.”  Then,  as  Wain- 
wright helped  him  into  the  garment, 
“ Do  you  think  it’s  likely  to  rain, 
Maris?” 

All  but  Miss  Sewell  and  Trumbull, 
both  entirely  out  of  the  running,  saw 
the  trap,  and  there  was  a general  sus- 
pension of  breath. 

“No,  sorr,”  replied  Wainwright,  in  a 
high,  strident  voice,  which,  however  it 
may  have  differed  from  that  of  the 
cook’s  cousin’s  son-in-law,  was  so  unlike 
his  own  deep  tones  that  Howard  choked 
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with  sudden  laughter.  “ No,  sorr.  It’s 
a foine  noight,  sorr.’’ 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  and 
passed  on. 

Wain wright  and  Howard  went  to  the 
carriage  with  them,  and  Frances  was 
no  sooner  seated  than  9he  exclaimed: 

“ Oh,  bother  1 Fve  dropped  my  hand- 
kerchief out  this  other  side!” 

Howard  would  have  sprung  to  re- 
store it  to  her,  but  the  butler  was  be- 
fore him. 

“ Good-by  — Harris,”  she  whispered. 
“ And — if  you  should  see  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  you  may  tell  him — ” 

“ Yes,  yes!  Goon!” 

“ Tell  him  that  I think — maybe — he 
may  find  Cuba  pleasant  after  all.” 


“ T’ank  ye.  Miss  Brown.  Good  night, 
sorr,”  said  the  butler. 

After  a period  of  thought,  as  they 
drove  to  the  station,  Mr.  Brown  said: 
“ Frances,  I think  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  my  eyes.  Pm  going 
to  see  Blake  about  them  to-morrow.  Did 
you  notice  a striking  likeness  between 
your  Mr.  Harris  and  that  butler  and 
young  Wainwright?” 

“ There’s  a general  resemblance,  cer- 
tainly,” she  thoughtfully  admitted;  “but 
then,  as  we  said  at  dinner,  the  type  is 
not  an  uncommon  one.” 

“ They  all  looked  precisely  alike  to 
me,”  he  confessed. 

“Did  they?”  said  his  daughter. 
“How  odd!” 


Edax  Rerum 

BY  van  TASSEL  SUTPHEN 

GRIEF  came  and  stood  before  my  door 
Upon  a winter  night; 

The  wind  that  swirled  along  the  moor 
Drew  figures  on  the  sanded  floor 
And  fanned  the  fagots  bright. 

Who  but  a foe,  with  hand  on  sword, 

On  such  a night  would  ride  abroad? 

Let  Grief  depart  the  way  he  came, 

I know  him  not  nor  like  his  name. 

Around  my  little  room  I look 

That  holds,  though  strait  its  wall, 

A stoup  of  wine,  an  open  book, 

A cricket  in  the  ingle-nook 
And  Love,  lord  over  all. 

This  is  my  harvest,  mine  to  reap 
And  mine  ’gainst  all  the  world  to  keep. 

The  sands  run  low,  the  hour  will  pass — 
Well,  I have  but  to  turn  the  glass. 

The  level  lights  of  evening  lie 
Upon  the  browning  wold; 

The  book  is  shut,  the  stoup  run  dry. 

The  swallows  build,  with  twittering  cry, 
Within  the  chimney  cold; 

And  Love,  grown  old  and  gaunt  and  gray, 
Sits  silent  at  my  side  alwav. 

O fool,  to  bar  the  way  to  Grief, 

Yet  turn  the  glass  for  Time  the  thief. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  COMPACT 

ONE  by  one  the  lights  went  out  in 
the  Palace.  The  excited  guests 
were  now  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  Cairene  notables,  bent  upon  gossip 
of  the  night’s  events,  or  were  scouring 
the  clubs  for  ears  into  which  to  pour 
the  tale  of  how  David  was  exalted  and 
Nahoum  was  brought  low;  how,  before 
them  all,  Kai’d  had  commanded  Nahoum 
to  appear  at  the  Palace  in  the  morning 
at  eleven,  and  the  Inglesi,  as  they  had 
named  David,  at  ten.  But  they  declared 
to  all  who  crowded  upon  their  words 
that  the  Inglesi  left  the  Palace  with 
a face  frozen  white,  as  though  it  was  he 
that  had  met  debacle,  while  Nahoum 
had  been  as  urbane  and  cynical  as 
though  he  had  come  to  the  fulness  of 
his  power. 

Some,  on  hearing  this,  said,  “ Beware 
Nahoum!”  But  those  who  had  been  at 
the  Palace  said,  “ Beware  the  Inglesi.” 
This  still  Quaker,  with  the  white  shining 
face  and  pontifical  hat,  with  his  ad- 
dress of  “ thee  ” and  “ thou,”  and  his 
forms  of  speech  almost  Oriental  in 
their  imagery  and  simplicity,  himself  an 
archaism,  had  impressed  them  with  a 
sense  of  weird  power.  He  had  prompt- 
ed old  Dias  Pasha  to  speak  of  him  as 
a reincarnation,  so  separate  and  with- 
drawn he  seemed  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  yet  with  an  uncanny  mastery 
in  his  dark -brown  eye.  One  of  the 
noma,  or  holy  men,  present  had  said 
in  reply  to  Dias,  “It  is  the  look  of 
one  who  hath  walked  with  Death  and 
bought  and  sold  with  Sheitan  the  ac- 
cursed.” To  Nahoum  Pasha,  Dias  had 
said,  as  the  former  left  the  Palace,  a 
cigarette  between  his  fingers : “ Sleep  not 
nor  slumber,  Nahoum ! The  world  is  not 
lost  by  one  earthquake.”  And  Nahoum 


had  replied  with  a smooth  friendliness, 
“ The  world  is  not  reaped  in  one  harvest.” 

“ The  day  is  at  hand — the  East  against 
the  West,”  murmured  old  Dias  as  he 
passed  on. 

“ The  day  is  far  spent,”  answered 
Nahoum,  in  a voice  unheard  by  Dias; 
and,  with  a word  to  his  coachman,  who 
drove  off  quickly,  he  disappeared  in  the 
shrubbery. 

A few  minutes  later  he  was  tapping  at 
the  door  of  Mizraim,  the  Chief  Eunuch. 
Three  times  he  tapped  in  the  same  way. 
Presently  the  door  opened,  and  he 
stepped  inside.  The  lean,  dark  figure  of 
Mizraim  bowed  low;  the  long  slow  fin- 
gers touched  the  forehead,  the  breast,  and 
the  lips. 

“May  God  preserve  your  head  from 
harm,  saadat  el  pasha,  and  the  night  give 
thee  sleep,”  said  Mizraim.  He  looked 
inquiringly  at  Nahoum. 

“ May  thy  head  know  neither  heat  nor 
cold  and  thy  joys  increase,”  said  Na- 
houm, mechanically,  and  sat  down. 

To  an  European  it  would  have  seemed 
a shameless  mockery  to  have  wished  joy 
to  this  lean,  hateful  dweller  in  the 
be  tween-worlds ; to  Nahoum  it  was  part 
of  a life  which  was  all  ritual  and 
intrigue,  gabbling  superstition  and  in- 
nate fatalism,  decorated  falsehood  and  a 
brave  philosophy. 

“I  have  work  for  thee  at  last,  Miz- 
raim,” said  Nahoum. 

“ At  last,  saadat  el  pasha  ?” 

“Thou  hast  but  played  before.  To- 
night I must  see  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.” 

Mizraim’s  cold  fingers  again  threw 
themselves  against  his  breast,  forehead, 
and  lips,  and  he  said: 

“As  a woman  swims  in  a fountain, 
so  shall  I bathe  in  sweat  for  thee,  who  has 
given  with  one  hand  and  hath  never 
taken  with  the  other.” 

“ I did  thee  service  once,  Mizraim — eh  ?” 
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“ I was  as  a bird  buffeted  by  the  wind; 
upon  thy  masts  my  feet  found  rest.  Be- 
hold, I build  my  nest  in  thy  sails,  saadat.” 

“ There  are  no  birds  in  last  year’s 
nest,  Mizraim,  thou  dove,”  said  Nahoum, 
with  a cynical  smile. 

“When  I build,  I build.  Where  I 
swear  by  the  stone  of  the  corner,  there 
am  I from  dark  to  dark  and  from  dawn 
to  dawn,  saadat.”  Suddenly  he  swept 
his  hand  low  to  the  ground  and  a ghast- 
ly sort  of  smile  crossed  over  his  face. 
“ Speak — I am  thy  servant.  Shall  I not 
hear?  I will  put  my  hand  in  the  en- 
trails of  Egypt,  and  wrench  them  forth 
for  thee.” 

He  made  a gesture  so  cruelly,  so  dark- 
ly, suggestive  that  Nahoum  Pasha  turned 
his  head  away.  There  flashed  before  his 
mind  the  scene  of  death  in  which  his 
own  father  had  lain,  butchered  like  a 
beast  in  the  shambles,  a victim  to  the 
rage  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali. 

“ Then  listen,  and  learn  why  I have 
need  of  thee  to-night.” 

First,  Nahoum  told  the  story  of  David’s 
coming,  and  Raid’s  treatment  of  himself, 
the  foreshadowing  of  his  own  doom. 
Then  of  David  and  the  girl,  and  the  dead 
body  he  had  seen;  of  the  escape  of  the 
girl,  of  David’s  return  with  Rai'd — all  ex- 
actly as  it  had  happened,  save  that  he  did 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  dead  man. 

It  did  not  astonish  Mizraim  that  Na- 
houm had  kept  all  this  secret.  That 
crime  should  be  followed  by  secrecy  and 
further  crime,  if  need  be,  seems  natural 
to  the  Oriental  mind.  He  had  seen  re- 
moval follow  upon  removal,  and  the  dark 
Nile  flow  on  gloomily,  silently,  faithful 
lo  the  helpless  ones  tossed  into  its  bosom. 
It  would  much  have  astonished  him  if 
Nahoum  had  not  shown  a gaping  dark- 
ness somewhere  in  his  tale;  and  he  felt 
for  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

“ And  he  who  lies  dead,  saadat  ?” 

“My  brother.” 

“ Foorgat  Bey!” 

“ Even  he,  Mizraim.  He  lured  the  girl 
here — a madman  ever.  The  other  mad- 
man was  in  the  next  room.  He  struck — 
come,  and  thou  shalt  see.” 

Together  they  felt  their  way  through 
the  passages  and  rooms,  and  presently 
entered  the  room  where  Foorgat  Bey  was 
lying.  Nahoum  struck  a light,  and,  as 


he  held  the  candle,  Mizraim  knelt  and 
examined  the  body  closely.  He  found 
the  slight  wound  on  the  temple,  then 
took  the  candle  from  Nahoum  and  held 
it  close  to  the  corner  of  the  marble 
pedestal.  A faint  stain  of  blood  was 
there.  Again  he  examined  the  body,  and 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  face  and  neck. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  held  the  light 
close  to  the  skin  beneath  the  right  jaw. 
He  motioned,  and  Nahoum  laid  his  fin- 
gers also  on  the  spot.  There  was  a 
slight  swelling. 

“ A blow  with  the  fist,  saadat  el  pasha 
— skilful,  and  English.”  He  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Nahoum.  “ As  a weasel 
hath  a rabbit  by  the  throat,  so  is  the 
Inglesi  in  thy  hands,  O saadat !” 

Nahoum  shook  his  head.  “And  if  I 
went  to  Raid,  and  said,  ( This  is  the 
work  of  the  Inglesi,’  would  he  believe? 
Raid  would  hang  me  for  the  lie — would 
it  be  truth  to  him?  What  proof  have  I 
save  the  testimony  of  mine  own  eyes? 
And  Egypt  would  laugh  at  that  I Is  it 
the  time,  while  yet  the  singers  are  be- 
neath the  windows,  to  assail  the  bride? 
All  bridegrooms  are  mad.  It  is  all  sun- 
shine and  morning  with  the  favorite,  the 
Inglesi.  Only  when  the  shadows  lengthen 
may  he  be  stricken.  Not  now.” 

“ Why  dost  thou  hide  this  from  Raid, 

0 thou  brother  of  the  eagle?” 

“ For  my  gain — and  thine,  keeper  of 
the  gate.  To-night  I am  weak,  because 

1 am  poor.  To-morrow  I shall  be  rich 
— and — it  may  be,  strong.  If  Raid  knew 
of  this  to-night,  I should  be  a prisoner 
before  cockcrow.  What  claims  has  a 
prisoner  ? Raid  would  be  in  my  brother’s 
house  at  dawn  seizing  all  that  is  there 
and  elsewhere,  and  I on  my  way  to 
Fazougli,  to  be  strangled  before  sunset.” 

“O  wise  and  far-seeing!  Thine  eye 
pierces  the  earth.  What  is  there  to  do? 
What  is  my  gain — with  thine?” 

“Thy  gain?  — The  payment  of  thy 
debt  to  me.” 

Mizraim’s  face  lengthened.  His  was  a 
loathsome  sort  of  gratitude.  He  was 
willing  to  pay  in  kind ; but  what  Oriental 
ever  paid  a debt  without  a gift  in  re- 
turn, even  as  a bartering  Irishman  de- 
mands his  lucky  penny. 

“ So  be  it,  saadat,  and  my  life  is  thine 
to  spill  upon  the  ground,  a scarlet  cloth 
for  thy  feet.  And  backsheesh?” 
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Nahoum  smiled  grimly.  “For  back- 
sheesh, thy  turban  full  of  gold.” 

Mizraim’s  eyes  glittered — the  dull 
black  shine  of  a mongrel  terrier’s.  He 
caught  the  sleeve  of  Nahoum’s  coat  and 
kissed  it,  then  kissed  his  hand. 

Thus  was  their  bargain  made  over  the 
dead  body;  and  Mizraim  had  an  almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a bond,  the  one  virtue  rarely 
found  in  the  Oriental.  Nothing  else 
had  he,  but  of  all  men  in  Egypt  he 
was  the  best  instrument  Nahoum  could 
have  chosen;  and  of  all  men  in  Egypt 
he  was  the  one  man  who  could  surely 
help  him. 

“What  is  there  now  to  do,  saadat?” 

“ My  coachman  is  with  the  carriage  at 
the  gate  by  which  the  English  girl  left. 
It  is  open  still.  The  key  is  in  Foor- 
gat’s  pocket,  no  doubt;  stolen  by  him, 
no  doubt  also.  . . . This  is  my  design. 
You  will  drive  him  ” — he  pointed  to  the 
body — “to  his  palace,  seated  in  the  car- 
riage as  though  he  were  alive.  There  is 
a secret  entrance.  The  bowob  of  the 
gate  will  show  the  way;  I know  it  not. 
But  who  will  deny  thee?  Thou  comest 
from  high  places — from  Raid.  Who  will 
speak  of  this?  Will  the  bowob?  In 
the  morning  Foorgat  will  be  found  dead 
in  his  bed ! The  slight  bruise  thou 
canst  heal — thou  canst?” 

Mizraim  nodded.  “ I can  smooth  it 
from  the  sharpest  eye.” 

“ At  dawn  he  will  be  found  dead.  But 
at  dawn  I shall  be  knocking  at  his  gates. 
And  before  the  world  knows  I shall  be 
in  possession.  All  that  is  his  shall  be 
mine,  for  at  once  the  men  of  law  shall 
be  summoned,  and  my  inheritance  se- 
cured before  Raid  shall  even  know  of  his 
death.  And  I shall  take  my  chances  for 
my  life.” 

“And  the  coachman,  and  the  bowob, 
and  others  it  may  be?” 

“ Shall  not  these  be  with  thee — thou, 
Raid’s  keeper  of  the  harem — the  lion  at 
the  door  of  his  garden  of  women.  Is 
it  strange  that  Foorgat,  who  ever  flew 
at  fruit  above  his  head,  perilous  to  get 
or  keep,  should  be  found  on  forbidden 
ground,  or  in  design  upon  it?  Would 
it  be  strange  to  the  bowob  or  the  slave 
that  he  should  return  with  thee  stark 
and  still?  Would  they  not  but  count  it 
mercy  of  Raid  that  he  was  not  given  to 


the  serpents  of  the  Nile?  A word  from 
thee — would  one  open  his  mouth  ? Would 
not  the  shadow  of  thy  hand,  of  the 
swift  doom,  be  over  them?  Would  not 
a handful  of  gold  bind  them  to  me?  Is 
not  the  man  dead?  Are  they  not  mine 
— mine  to  bind  or  break  as  I will?” 

“ So  be  it — wisdom  is  of  thee  as  the 
breath  of  man  is  his  life.  I will  drive 
Foorgat  Bey  to  his  home.” 

A few  moments  later  all  that  was  left 
of  Foorgat  Bey  was  sitting  in  his  car- 
riage beside  Mizraim  the  Chief  Eunuch 
— sitting  upright,  stony,  and  still,  and 
in  such  wise  was  driven  swiftly  to 
his  palace. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

FOR  HIS  SOUL’S  SAKE  AND  THE  LAND’S  SAKE 

DAVID  came  to  know  a startling 
piece  of  news  the  next  morning — 
that  Foorgat  Bey  had  died  of  heart- 
disease  in  his  bed,  and  was  so  found  by 
his  servants.  He  at  once  surmised  that 
Foorgat’s  body  had  been  carried  out  of  the 
Palace,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  thought  he  had  come  to  his  death  by 
order  of  Raid.  His  mind  became  easier. 
Death,  murder,  crime,  in  Egypt  was  not  a 
nine  days’  wonder;  it  scarce  outlived  one 
day.  When  a man  was  gone,  none 
troubled.  The  dead  man  was  in  the 
bosom  of  Allah — why  should  the  living 
be  beset  or  troubled?  If  there  was  foul 
play,  why  make  things  worse  by  send- 
ing another  life  after  the  life  gone, 
even  in  the  way  of  justice? 

The  girl  David  saved  had  told  him 
her  own  name,  and  had  given  him  the 
name  of  the  hotel  at  which  she  was 
staying.  He  had  an  early  breakfast,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  her  hotel,  wishing  to 
see  her  once  more.  There  were  things 
to  be  said  for  the  first  and  last  time,  and 
then  be  buried  forever.  She  must  leave 
the  country  at  once.  In  this  sick,  mad 
land,  in  this  whirlpool  of  crime  and 
secret  murder  and  constant  conspiracy, 
no  one  could  tell  what  plot  was  hatch- 
ing, what  deeds  were  forward;  and  he 
could  not  yet  be  sure  that  no  one  save 
himself  and  herself  knew  who  had  com- 
mitted the  crime.  Her  perfect  safety 
lay  in  instant  flight.  It  was  his  duty 
to  see  that  she  went,  and  at  once — this 
very  day.  He  would  go  and  see  her. 

He  went  to  the  hotel.  There  he  learned 
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that  she  had  left  that  morning  with  her 
aunt  for  Alexandria  en  route  to  England. 

He  approved  her  wisdom,  he  ap- 
plauded her  decision.  Her  presence  of 
mind  and  swift  thought  the  night  be- 
fore had  proven  her  to  be  of  remark- 
able character  at  least.  She  had  done 
wisely  in  fleeing  at  once — yes,  she  had 
done  wisely.  Yet — yet,  somehow,  as  he 
bent  his  footsteps  towards  his  lodgings 
again  he  had  a sense  of  disappointment, 
of  revelation.  She  had  done  exactly  what 
she  ought  to  have  done,  that  which  was 
to  have  been  his  counsel  to  do;  and  yet 
the  thought  intruded  itself  that  she  had 
thought  only  of  herself  from  first  to  last. 
What  might  happen  to  him — evidently 
that  had  not  occurred  to  her.  How  could 
she  know  but  that  his  life  might  be  in 
danger;  that,  after  all,  they  might  have 
been  seen  leaving  the  fatal  room?  Well, 
she  had  gone,  and  with  all  his  heart  he 
was  glad  that  she  was  safe.  A great 
burden  had  been  lifted  off  his  mind, 
already  burdened  beyond  endurance. 
Stranger  though  she  was  to  him,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  his  life  for  her 
in  the  circumstances.  She  was  a wom- 
an, and  she  Jiad  gone  through  an  experi- 
ence too  terrible  for  one  so  young.  If 
it  had  been  Faith,  he  thought!  Faith 
would  have  been  more  discreet;  she  never 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  same 
set  of  circumstances,  yet,  by  dark  ac- 
cident, she  might  have  been  placed  in  a 
similar  position. 

His  judgment  upon  last  night's  event 
was  not  colored  or  sullied  by  a single 
direct  criticism  upon  the  girl.  But  he 
could  not  prevent — was  not  the  devil  still 
at  work  in  men’s  minds,  whispering  evil 
and  attempting  to  sow  suspicion,  dis- 
trust, and  malice? — he  could  not  prevent 
the  suggestion,  suddenly  flashing  into 
his  mind,  that  she  had  thought  of  her- 
self first  and  last — a pardonable  egoism. 
Well,  she  had  gone;  and  he  was  here  to 
face  the  future,  unencumbered  by  aught 
save  the  weight  of  his  own  conscience. 

Yet,  the  weight  of  his  conscience! 
His  feet  were  still  free — free  for  one 
short  hour  before  he  went  to  Kaid ; 
but  his  soul  was  in  chains.  As  he 
turned  his  course  to  the  Nile,  and  crossed 
over  the  great  bridge,  there  went  clank- 
ing by  in  chains  a hundred  conscripts, 
torn  from  their  homes  in  the  Fay- 


oum,  bidding  farewell  forever  to  their 
friends,  receiving  their  last  offerings 
— for  they  had  no  hope  of  return.  He 
looked  at  their  haggard  and  dusty  faces, 
at  their  excoriated  ankles,  and  his 
eyes  closed  in  pain.  All  they  felt  he 
felt.  What  their  homes  were  to  them, 
these  fellaheen,  dragged  forth  to  defend 
their  country,  to  go  into  the  desert  and 
waste  their  lives  under  leaders  tyran- 
nous, cruel,  and  incompetent,  his  old 
open  life,  his  innocence,  his  integrity, 
his  truthfulness  and  character,  were  to 
him.  They  had  been  to  him  at  once 
peace  and  the  justification  of  life.  By 
an  impulsive  act,  by  a rash  blow,  he  had 
asserted  his  humanity;  but  he  had  killed 
his  fellow  man  in  anger!  He  knew  that 
as  that  fatal  blow  had  been  delivered, 
there  was  no  thought  of  punishment — 
it  was  blind  anger  and  hatred;  it  was 
the  ancient  virus  working  which  had 
filled  the  world  with  war,  and  armed  it 
at  the  expense,  the  bitter  and  oppressive 
expense,  of  the  toilers  and  the  poor.  The 
taxes  for  wars  were  wrung  out  of  the 
sons  of  labor  and  sorrow.  These  poor 
fellaheen  had  paid  taxes  on  everything 
they  possessed.  Taxes,  taxes,  nothing 
but  taxes  from  the  cradle!  Their  lands, 
houses,  and  palm-trees  would  be  taxed 
still,  when  they  would  reap  no  more. 
And  having  given  all  save  their  lives, 
these  lives  they  must  now  give  under 
the  whip  and  the  chain  and  the  sword. 

As  David  looked  at  them  in  their 
single  blue  calico  coverings,  in  which 
they  had  lived  and  slept — shivering  in 
the  cold  night  air  upon  the  bare  ground 
— these  thoughts  came  to  him;  and  he 
had  a sudden  longing  to  follow  them, 
and  put  the  chains  upon  his  own  arms 
and  legs,  and  go  forth  and  suffer  with 
them — and  fight  and  die?  To  die  were 
easy.  To  fight?  . . . Was  it,  then, 
come  to  that?  He  was  no  longer  a man 
of  peace,  but  a man  of  the  sword;  no 
longer  a man  of  the  palm  and  the 
evangel,  but  a man  of  blood — and  of 
crime!  He  shrank  back  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  sun;  for  it  suddenly  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  written  upon  his 
forehead,  " This  is  a brother  of  Cain ? 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  a 
shrinking  from  the  light  and  the  sun, 
which  he  had  loved  like  a Persian,  had. 
in  a sense,  unconsciously  worshipped. 
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He  was  scarcely  aware  where  he  was. 
He  had  wandered  on  until  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  into  the  great 
groups  of  traffickers  who  at  this  place 
made  a market  of  their  wares.  Here  sat 
a seller  of  sugar-cane,  there  wandered 
clanking  his  brasses  a merchant  of  sher- 
bet, there  shouted  a cheap- jack  of  the 
Nile  the  virtues  of  a knife  from  Shef- 
field. Yonder  a camel-driver  squatted  and 
counted  his  earnings;  and  a sheep-dealer 
haggled  with  the  owner  of  a khiassa 
bound  for  the  sands  of  the  North.  The 
curious  came  about  him  and  looked  at 
him,  but  he  did  not  see  or  hear.  He 
sat  upon  a stone,  his  gaze  upon  the 
river,  following  with  his  eyes,  yet  with- 
out consciously  observing,  the  dark  river- 
ine population  whose  ways  are  hidden, 
who  know  only  the  law  of  the  river  and 
spend  their  lives  in  eluding  it — pirates 
and  brigands  now,  and  yet  again  the 
peaceful  porters  of  commerce. 

Never  a criminal  in  this  land  but  less 
a criminal  than  he!  For  their  standard 
was  a standard  of  might  the  only  right; 
but  he — his  whole  life  had  been  nurtured 
in  an  atmosphere  of  right  and  justice, 
had  been  a spirited  demonstration 
against  force.  He  was  without  fear,  as 
he  was  without  an  undue  love  of  life. 
The  laying  down  of  his  life  had  never 
been  presented  to  him;  and  yet,  now  that 
his  conscience  was  his  only  judge,  and 
it  condemned  him,  he  would  gladly  have 
given  his  life  to  pay  the  price  of  blood. 
Child  of  the  new  dispensation  as  he  was, 
there  was  in  him  more  of  the  ancient 
spirit — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth 
for  a tooth — than  he  was  at  all  aware. 

But  now  that  was  impossible — his  life 
was  not  his  own  to  give,  save  by  suicide ; 
and  that  would  be  an  insult  ti  the  God 
whom  he  had  offended,  to  whom  he  had 
sent  a life  with  all  its  sins  unpurged, 
and  without  a prayer  for  forgiveness, 
lie  had  given  his  word  to  the  woman, 
and  he  would  keep  it,  and,  when  he 
thought  of  her,  he  had  no  desire  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  In  those  brief  mo- 
ments she  must  have  suffered  more  than 
most  men  suffer  in  a long  life,  the  more 
so  because  her  own  indiscretion,  though 
the  indiscretion  of  innocence,  had  brought 
about  a humiliation  which  must  over- 
shadow her  thoughts  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Not  her  hand,  however,  but  his,  had  com- 


mitted the  deed.  And  yet — a sudden 
wave  of  pity  for  her  rushed  over  him,  be- 
cause the  conviction  seized  him  that  she 
would  also  in  her  soul  take  upon  herself 
the  burden  of  his  guilt  as  though  it  were 
her  own.  He  had  seen  it  in  the  look 
of  her  face  last  night.  For  those  she 
loved,  or  who  loved  her,  it  was  her  duty 
to  save  herself  from  the  horror  of  dis- 
covery. For  all  her  future  it  was  her 
duty  to  shield  herself  from  any  imputa- 
tion which  might  as  unjustly  as  scandal- 
ously arise  if  the  facts  of  that  black  hour 
ever  became  known — Ever  became 
known?  The  thought  that  there  might 
be  some  human  eye  which  had  seen, 
which  knew,  sent  a shiver  through  him. 

“ I would  give  my  life  a thousand 
times  rather  than  that,”  he  said,  aloud, 
to  the  swift-flowing  river.  “It  is  enough 
that  one  should  suffer  this  secret  misery 
— for  mine  was  the  sin  and  hers  the  mis- 
fortune— than  that  both  should  suffer, 
and  one  be  shamed.”  His  head  sank  on 
his  breast.  His  lips  murmured  in  prayer : 

“ But  be  merciful  to  me,  Thou  just 
judge  of  Israel,  for  Thou  hast  made  me, 
and  Thou  knowest  whereof  I am  made. 
For  my  sin,  ' 0 my  Ood,  my  soul  is  cast 
down  within  me;  Therefore  will  I re- 
member thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan . 
and  of  the  Hermonites  from  the  Hill  of 
Mazer. * Here  in  this  land  will  I dedi- 
cate my  life  to  Thee  for  the  land’s  sake. 
Not  for  my  soul’s  sake,  O my  God.  If 
it  be  Thy  will,  let  my  soul  be  cast  away ; 
but  for  the  soul  of  him  whose  body  T 
slew,  and  for  his  land,  let  my  life  be 
the  long  sacrifice.” 

Dreams  he  had  had  the  night  before — 
terrible  dreams,  which  he  could  never 
forget;  dreams  of  a fugitive  being  hunt- 
ed through  the  world,  escaping  and  elud- 
ing, only  to  be  hemmed  in  once  more; 
on  and  on  till  he  grew  gray  and  gaunt, 
and  the  hunt  suddenly  ended  in  a great 
morass  into  which  he  plunged  with  the 
howling  world  behind  him.  The  gray 
dank  mists  came  down  on  him,  his  foot- 
steps sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  ever 
the  cries,  as  of  damned  spirits,  grew  in 
his  ears.  Mocking  shapes  flitted  past  him. 
the  wings  of  obscene  birds  buffeted  him. 
the  morass  grew  up  about  him;  and  now 
it  was  all  a red  moving  mass  like  a dead 
sea  heaving  about  him.  With  a cry  of 
agony  he  felt  the  dolorous  flood  above  iiis 
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shoulders,  and  then  a cry  pierced  the 
gloom  and  the  loathsome  misery,  and  a 
voice  he  knew  called  to  him,  “ David, 
David,  I am  coming!”  and  he  had 
awaked  with  the  old  hallucination  of  his 
uncle’s  voice  calling  to  him  in  the  dawn. 

It  came  to  him  now  as  he  sat  by  the 
waterside,  and  he  raised  his  face  to  the 
sun  and  to  the  world.  The  idlers  had 
left  him  alone;  none  were  staring  at  him 
now.  They  were  all  intent  on  their  own 
business,  each  man  laboring  after  his 
kind.  He  heard  the  voice  of  a river- 
man  as  he  toiled  at  a rope,  standing  on 
the  corn  that  filled  his  khiassa  from  end 
to  end,  from  keel  to  gunwale.  The  man 
was  singing  a wild  chant  of  cheerful 
labor,  the  soul  of  the  hard-smitten  of  the 
earth  rising  above  the  rack  and  burden 
of  the  body: 

0,  the  garden  where  to-day  we  sow  and 
to-morrow  we  reap! 

O,  the  sakkia  turning  by  the  garden 
walls ; 

O,  the  onion  - field  and  the  date  - tree 
growing, 

And  ray  hand  on  the  plough — by  the 
blessing  of  God; 

Strength  of  my  soul,  O my  brother,  all’s 
well.” 

He  did  not  understand  the  words,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  song  got  into  his 
heart.  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  breast 
with  a sudden  gesture.  It  touched  some- 
thing hard.  It  was  his  flute.  Mechan- 
ically he  had  put  it  in  his  pocket  when 
he  dressed  in  the  morning.  He  took  it 
out  and  looked  at  it  lovingly.  Into  it 
he  had  poured  his  soul  in  the  old  days — 
days,  centuries  away,  it  seemed  now.  It 
should  still  be  the  link  with  the  old  life. 

As  he  walked  towards  his  home  again, 
lines  from  a singer  of  England  came  to 
him,  and  he  repeated  them  to  himself 
over  and  over  again  until  he  came  to 
his  own  door : 

" Now  the  midday  heat  and  passion 
burneth, 

May  my  arm  be  strong; 

To  plough  in  life’s  broad  field  beside  my 
neighbor, 

Singing  with  cheerful  heart  that  lightens 
labor 

The  old  untiring  song.” 

Rapine,  murder,  tyranny,  oppression, 
were  round  him  on  every  side,  and  the 


ruler  of  the  land  called  him  to  his  coun^ 
sels.  Here  a great  duty  lay — his  life  for 
this  land,  his  life,  and  his  love,  and  his 
faith.  He  would  expiate  his  crime  and 
his  sin — the  crime  of  homicide  for  which 
he  alone  was  responsible,  the  sin  of 
secrecy  for  which  he  and  another  were 
responsible.  And  that  other?  If  there 
had  been  but  one  word  of  understanding 
between  them  before  she  left! 

At  the  door  of  his  house  stood  the 
American  whom  he  had  met  at  the  cit- 
adel yesterday — it  seemed  a hundred 
years  ago. 

“ I’ve  got  a letter  for  you,”  Tom  Lacey 
said.  “ The  lady’s  aunt  and  herself  are 
cousins  of  mine  more  or  less  removed, 
and  originally  at  home  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
a generation  or  so  ago.  Her  mother  was 
an  American.  She  didn’t  know  your 
name  — Miss  Hylda  Maryon,  I mean. 
I told  her,  but  there  wasn’t  time  to 
put  it  on.”  He  handed  over  the  un- 
addressed envelope. 

David  opened  the  letter,  and  read: 

“I  have  seen  the  papers.  I do  not 
understand  what  has  happened,  but  I 
know  that  all  is  well.  If  it  were  not  so, 
I would  not  go.  That  is  the  truth. 
Grateful  I am,  oh,  believe  me!  So  grate- 
ful that  I do  not  yet  know  what  is  the 
return  which  I must  make.  But  the 
return  will  be  made.  I hear  of  all  that 
has  come  to  you — how  easily  I might 
have  destroyed  all!  . . . My  thoughts 
blind  me.  You  are  great  and  good;  you 
will  know  at  least  that  I go  because  it 
is  the  only  thing  to  do.  I fly  from  the 
storm  with  a broken  wing.  Take  now 
my  promise  to  pay  what  I owe  in  the 
hour  Fate  wills — or  in  the  hour  of  your 
need.  ...  You  can  trust  him  who  brings 
this  to  you;  he  is  a distant  cousin  of 
my  own.  Do  not  judge  him  by  his  odd 
and  foolish  words.  They  hide  a good 
character,  and  he  has  a strong  nature. 
He  wants  work  to  do.  Can  you  give 
it?  . . . Farewell.” 

David  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  a 
strange  quietness  about  his  heart. 

He  scarcely  realized  what  Lacey  was 
saying.  “ Great  girl  that  — troubled 
about  something  in  England,  I guess. 
Going  straight  back.” 

David  thanked  him  for  the  letter. 
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Lacey  became  red  in  the  face.  He  tried 
to  say  something,  but  failed. 

“You  wish  to  speak  with  me,  friend?” 
asked  David. 

“I’m  full  up;  I can’t  speak.  But 
say — ” 

“ I am  going  to  the  Palace  now.  Come 
back  at  noon  if  you  will — if  you  wish 
to  talk  with  me.” 

He  wrung  David’s  hand  in  gratitude. 
“ You’re  going  to  do  it.  You’re  go- 
ing to  do  it.  I see  it.  It’s  a great 
game — like  Abe  Lincoln’s.  Say,  let  me 
black  your  boots  while  you’re  doing  it, 
will  you?” 

David  pressed  his  hand. 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  LETTER,  THE  NIGIIT,  AND  THE  WOMAN 

"TH  O-DAY  has  come  the  fulfilment 

I of  my  dream,  Faith.  I am  given 
to  my  appointed  task;  I am  set  on  a road 
of  life  in  which  there  is  no  looking  back. 

“ My  dreams  of  the  past  are  here  be- 
gun in  very  truth  and  fact.  When  in 
the  night  I heard  Uncle  Benn  calling, 
when  in  the  Meeting-house  voices  said, 
1 Come  away,  come  away,  and  labor ; thou 
art  idle,’  I could  hear  my  heart  beat  in 
the  ardor  to  be  off.  Yet  I knew  not 
where.  Now  I know. 

"Here  in  Egypt  lies  the  labor  that 
shall  purge  my  soul.  And  I pray  God 
that  it  shall  be  for  Egypt’s  good  that  I 
am  come.  But  the  path  is  steep,  for 
I am  now  of  the  household  and  of  the 
presence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt — 
agent,  adviser,  as  one  who  has  the  voice 
of  his  master,  who  is  the  ear  of  his 
captain.  And  for  such  there  is  no  prim- 
rose path. 

“Last  night  the  Prince  Pasha  called 
me  to  his  Council — after  he  had  come  to 
terms  with  me  upon  that  which  Uncle 
Benn  left  of  land  and  gold.  Think  not 
he  tempted  me.  No  glory  of  a palace,  no 
lure  of  place  drew  me  on.  Alas!  no;  but 
in  the  dark,  the  dreadful  dark,  I reached 
out  my  hand  for  guide,  and  it  touched 
one  who  had  sinned  a great  sin,  who  had 
fallen  by  the  way,  and  in  his  misery  and 
anguish  he  told  me  the  way  to  go.  So, 
when  the  Pasha  spoke  I answered;  for 
the  whole  land  is  sick,  and  my  work  is 
at  my  hand. 

“ Last  night  I saw  favorites  look  upon 
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me  with  hate  because  of  Raid’s  favor, 
though  the  great  hall  was  filled  with 
show  of  cheerful  splendor,  and  men 
smiled  and  feasted.  To-day  I know  that 
in  the  Palace  where  I was  summoned 
to  my  first  duty  with  the  Prince,  every 
step  I took  was  shadowed,  every  motion 
recorded,  every  look  or  word  set  down  and 
noted,  haply  that  I might  betray  myself 
into  some  cause  of  offence.  I have  no 
fear  of  them.  They  are  not  subtle 
enough  for  the  unexpected  acts  in  the 
life  of  an  honest  man,  which  accomplish 
their  purposes  before  design  and  craft 
can  wreck  them.  Yet  I do  not  wonder 
men  fail  to  keep  honest  in  the  midst  of 
this  splendor,  where  all  is  strife  as  to 
who  shall  be  uppermost,  who  shall  have 
the  Prince’s  favor;  who  shall  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  bribery,  backsheesh,  and  mo- 
nopoly; who  shall  wring  from  the  slave 
and  the  toil-ridden  fellah  the  coin  his 
poor  body  mints  at  the  corvee,  in  his  own 
taxed  fields  of  dourha  and  cucumbers. 

“ But  these  things  you  do  not  note 
upon  the  surface.  When  I saw  Raid 
to-day  he  was  full  of  crisp  humor,  so 
that  you  should  have  thought  that  Egypt 
was  a land  of  smiling  happiness,  and  the 
courtiers  and  the  hangers-on  were  the 
only  bane  of  life — good-natured  banes! 
With  a light  hand  he  drew  me  into  a 
field  of  plans  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
which  might  have  filled  my  heart  with 
joy,  did  I not  know  that  he  is  a spend- 
thrift of  friendly  words  and  generous 
purposes,  which  are  swallowed  up  in  a 
wide,  dark  flood  of  tyranny  and  extrav- 
agance. Once,  it  may  be.  Raid  dreamed 
a dream  of  a well-governed,  rich,  and 
happy  people,  a frugal  state,  laws  for 
welfare  of  the  many,  and  privileges  for 
none;  but  the  good  that  he  intended  was 
twisted  from  its  course  by  evil  aerents, 
who  distorted  his  plans,  to  give  riches  to 
the  rich  and  power  to  the  oppressive. 
Even  to-day  with  the  old  phrases  on  his 
lips,  deluding  none  save  himself,  and 
maybe  not  himself,  he  must  needs  plan 
to  check  evil  by  evil,  sink  fortunes 
in  the  mad  hope  of  redeeming  fortunes, 
ruling  by  tyranny  and — through  those 
who  deceive  him — by  fraud  and  force 
and  cruelty. 

“ Is  this  like  anything  we  ever  dream- 
ed at  Hamley,  Faith?  Yet  here  am  I 
set,  and  here  shall  I stay  till  the 
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skein  be  ravelled  out;  and  here  it  may 
be  you  will  come  one  day  to  see  me 
striving  to  find  far  beneath  the  sands 
foundation  for  a new  life.  I feel  that 
as  the  days  wear  on  there  will  be  many 
here  who  will  gather  to  me.  These  must 
be  the  first  grains  for  the  coral  wall; 
and  when  the  wall  is  builded,  though  the 
grain  be  lost  in  the  accomplished  work, 
yet  will  its  labor  be  well  done,  itself  ful- 
filled. To  fulfil  one’s  self,  is  not  that 
the  law? 

u Soon  I shall  go  into  the  desert  upon 
a mission  to  the  cities  of  the  South,  to 
Dongola,  Khartoum  and  Darfur  and  be- 
yond; for  there  is  trouble  yonder,  and 
war  is  near  unless,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
it  is  given  me  to  bring  peace.  So  I 
must  bend  to  my  study  of  Arabic,  which 
I am  thankful  I learned  long  ago 
to  write  to  Uncle  Benn.  And  I must 
not  forget  to  say  that  I shall  take  with 
me  on  my  journey  that  faithful  Moslem 
Ebn  Ezra,  in  whom  I have  great  faith, 
if  he  returns  here  in  time.  Others  I 
shall  take  also,  but  of  these  I shall  write 
hereafter.  Blit  before  that  day  comes 
there  is  much  to  do  here  in  Cairo,  and 
in  the  Prince’s  Palace,  to  which  I go  in 
residence  to-morrow. 

“ I shall  henceforth  be  moving  in  the 
midst  of  things  which  I was  taught  to 
hate.  I pray  that  I may  not  hate  them 
less  as  time  goes  on.  The  glowing 
splendor  of  the  East  is  the  background  of 
it  all,  and  the  lean  and  cruel  face  of 
barbarism  lurks  everywhere.  Every- 
where also  I feel  the  stir  of  war;  not 
the  open  rush  of  armies,  but  the  night 
attack  and  the  ambuscade,  the  furtive 
fret  of  mutiny,  the  evil  whisper  of  revo- 
lution and  conspiracy.  To-morrow  I 
shall  breathe  the  air  of  intrigue,  shall 
hear  footsteps  of  spies  behind  me  wher- 
ever I go ; shall  know  that  even  the  roses 
in  the  garden  have  ears;  that  the  ground 
under  my  feet  will  telegraph  my  thoughts. 
Shall  I be  true?  Or  shall  I in  the  end 
breatho  out  the  same  air  that  I breathe 
in,  the  lungs  of  truth  poisoned  at  last 
by  the  Palace  exhalations,  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  centuries  of  corruption?  Shall 
I at  last  whisper,  and  follow  and  evade, 
believe  in  no  one,  much  less  in  myself, 
steal  in  and  out  of  men’s  confidences  to 
use  them  for  my  own  purposes?  Shall 
I put  the  past  to  sleep,  and  live  from  hour 


to  hour  only  as  men  live  here  engaged 
in  one  vast  speculation,  and  are  in  the 
way  to  become  quickly  rich  by  dark 
processes — in  the  way  also  to  sudden 
oblivion  in  the  Nile  or  in  the  fearful 
desert  of  Fazougli?  Does  any  human 
being  know  what  he  can  bear  of  tempta- 
tion or  of  the  daily  pressure  of  the  life 
around  him?  what  powers  of  resistance 
are  in  his  soul?  how  long  the  vital 
energy  will  continue  to  throw  off  the 
never-ending  seduction,  the  freshening 
force  of  evil.  Therein  lies  the  power  of 
evil,  that  it  is  ever  new,  ever  fortified 
by  continuous  conquest  and  achieve- 
ments. It  has  the  rare  fire  of  aggression ; 
is  ever  more  upon  the  offence  than  upon 
the  defence;  has,  withal,  the  false  lure 
of  freedom  from  restraint,  the  throbbing 
force  of  sympathy. 

“ Such  things  I dreamt  not  of  in 
Soolsby’s  hut  upon  the  hill,  Faith, 
though,  indeed,  that  seemed  a time  of 
trial  and  sore-heartedness.  How  large  do 
small  issues  seem  till  we  have  faced  the 
momentous  things!  It  is  true  that  the 
larger  life  has  pleasures  and  expanding 
capacities;  but  it  is  truer  still  that  it 
has  perils,  events  which  try  the  soul  as  it 
is  never  tried  in  the  smaller  life — unless, 
indeed,  the  soul  be  that  of  the  Epicurean. 
The  Epicurean  I well  understand,  and  in 
his  way  I might  have  walked  with  a 
wicked  grace.  I have  in  me  some  hidden 
depths  of  luxury,  a secret  heart  of  pleas- 
ure, an  understanding  for  the  forbidden 
thing.  I could  have  walked  the  broad 
way  with  a laughing  heart,  though,  in 
truth,  habit  of  mind  and  desire  have  kept 
me  in  the  better  path.  But  offences  must 
come,  and  woe  to  him  from  whom  the  of- 
fence cometh ! I have  begun  now,  and  only 
now,  to  feel  the  storms  that  shake  us  to 
our  farthest  cells  of  life.  I begin  to  see 
how  near  good  is  to  evil:  how  near  faith 
is  to  unfaith;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
judge  from  outer  actions  only;  how  lit- 
tle we  can  know  to-day  what  we  shall 
feel  to-morrow.  Yet  one  must  learn  to 
see  deeper,  to  find  motive,  not  in  acts 
that  shake  the  faith,  but  in  character 
which  needs  no  explanation,  which — ” 
He  paused,  disturbed. 

Then  he  raised  his  head,  as  though  not 
conscious  of  what  was  breaking  the  course 
of  his  thoughts.  Presently  he  realized 
a low,  hurried  knocking  at  his  door.  He 
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drew  a hand  over  his  eyes  and  sprang 
up.  An  instant  later  the  figure  of  a 
woman  deeply  veiled  stood  within  the 
room  beside  the  table  where  he  had  been 
writing.  There  was  silence  as  they  faced 
each  other,  his  back  against  the  door. 

“Oh,  do  you  not  know  me?”  she  said 
at  last,  and  sank  into  the  chair  where 
he  had  been  sitting. 

The  question  was  unnecessary;  and  she 
knew  it  was  so,  but  she  could  not  bear 
the  strain  of  the  silence.  She  seemed  to 
have  risen  out  of  the  letter  he  had  been 
writing,  for  had  he  not  been  writing  of 
her,  of  what  concerned  them  both?  How 
mean  and  small-hearted  he  had  been  to 
have  thought  for  an  instant  that  she  had 
not  the  highest  courage,  though  in  going 
she  had  done  the  discreeter,  safer  thing! 
But  she  had  come — she  had  come. 

All  this  was  in  his  eyes,  though  his 
face  was  pale  and  still.  He  was  almost 
rigid  with  emotion,  for  the  ancient  habit 
of  repose  and  self-command  of  the 
Quaker  people  was  upon  him. 

“ Can  you  not  see — do  you  not  know  ?” 
she  repeated,  her  back  upon  him  now,  her 
face  still  veiled,  her  hands  making  a 
swift  motion  of  distress. 

“I  know,”  he  answered,  quietly.  “Do 
I not  hear  your  voice  ? Do  I not  see  you  ? 
Has  thee  found  in  the  past  that  thee 
is  so  soon  forgotten?” 

“Oh,  do  not  blame  me!”  She  raised 
her  veil  suddenly  and  showed  a face  as 
pale  as  his  own,  and  in  the  eyes  a fiery 
brightness.  “I  did  not  know.  It  was 
so  hard  to  come — do  not  blame  me.  I 
went  to  Alexandria — I felt  that  I must 
fly,  the  air  around  me  seemed  full  of 
voices  crying  out — did  you  not  under- 
stand why  I went  ?” 

“I  understand,”  he  said,  coming  for- 
ward slowly.  “Thee  should  not  have 
come  back.  In  the  way  I go  now  the 
watchers  go  also.” 

“If  I had  not  come,  you  would  never 
have  understood,”  she  answered,  quickly. 
“ I am  not  sorry  I went.  I was  so  fright- 
ened, so  shaken.  My  only  thought  was 
to  get  away  from  the  terrible  Thing.  But 
I should  have  been  sorry  all  my  life  long, 
had  I not  come  back  to  tell  you  what  I 
feel  and  that  I shall  never  forget.  All 
my  life  I shall  be  grateful.  You  have 
saved  me  from  a thousand  deaths.  Ah, 
if  I could  give  you  but  one  life!  Yet — 


yet — oh,  do  not  think  but  that  I would 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  though  I am 
not  wholly  truthful.  See,  I love  my  place 
in  the  world  more  than  I love  my  life: 
and  but  for  you  I should  have  lost  all.” 

He  made  a protesting  motion.  “ The 
debt  is  mine,  in  truth.  But  for  you  I 
should  never  have  known  what,  per- 
haps— ” He  paused. 

His’  eyes  were  on  hers,  gravely  speak- 
ing what  his  tongue  faltered  to  say.  She 
looked  and  looked,  but  did  not  under- 
stand. She  only  saw  troubled  depths 
lighted  by  a soul  of  kindling  purpose. 
“ Tell  me,”  she  said,  awed. 

“ Through  you  I have  come  to  know — ” 
he  paused  again.  What  he  was  going  to 
say,  truthful  though  it  was,  must  hurt 
her,  and  she  had  been  sorely  hurt  al- 
ready. He  put  his  thoughts  more  gently, 
more  vaguely. 

“By  what  happened  I have  come  to 
see  what  matters  in  life.  I was  behind 
the  hedge.  I have  broken  through  upon 
the  road.  I know  my  goal  now.  The 
highway  is  before  me,  leading  through 
a dark  country.” 

She  felt  the  tragedy  in  his  words,  and 
her  voice  shook  as  she  spoke.  “I  wish 
I knew  life  better — I could  make  a bet- 
ter answer.  You  are  on  the  road,  you 
say.  But  I feel  that  it  is  a hard  and 
cruel  road — oh,  I understand  that  at 
least.  Tell  me,  please,  tell  me  the 
whole  truth.  You  are  hiding  from  me 
what  you  feel.  I have  upset  your  life, 
have  I not?  You  are  a Quaker,  and 
Quakers  are  better  than  all  other  Chris- 
tian people,  are  they  not?  Their  faith 
is  peace,  and  for  me,  you — ” She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  for  an 
instant,  but  turned  quickly  and  looked 
him  in  the  eyes — “ for  me  you  put  your 
hand  upon  the  clock  of  a man’s  life,  and 
stopped  it.” 

She  got  to  her  feet  with  a passionate 
gesture,  but  he  put  a hand  gently  upon 
her  arm,  and  she  sank  back  again.  “ Oh, 
it  was  not  you;  it  was  I who  did  it,” 
she  said.  “You  did  what  any  man  of 
honor  would  have  done — what  a brother 
would  have  done.  You  helped  me  in  my 
worst  need.” 

“What  I did  is  a matter  between  me 
and  my  own  soul,”  he  responded  quick- 
ly. “Had  I never  seen  your  face  again 
it  would  have  been  the  same.  You  were 
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the  occasion;  the  thing  I did  had  only 
one  source,  my  own  heart  and  mind. 
There  might  have  been  another  way. 
For  that  way,  or  for  the  way  I did  take, 
you  could  not  be  responsible.” 

“How  generous  you  are!”  Her  eyes 
swam  with  tears;  she  leaned  over  the 
table  where  he  had  been  writing,  and  the 
tears  dropped  upon  his  letter.  Presently 
she  realized  this,  and  drew  back;  then 
made  as  though  to  dry  the  tears  from 
the  paper  with  her  handkerchief.  As 
she  did  so  the  words  that  he  had  written 
met  her  eye:  “But  offences  must  come , 
and  woe  to  him  from  whom  the  offence 
cometh!  I have  begun  now,  and  only 
now,  to  feel  the  storms  that  shake  us  to 
the  farthest  cells  of  life.” 

She  became  very  still.  He  touched 
her  arm  and  said  heavily,  “Come  away, 
come  away.” 

She  pointed  to  the  words  she  had 
read.  “I  could  not  help  but  see,  and 
now  I know  what  this  must  mean  to 
you.” 

“ Thee  must  go  at  once,”  he  urged. 
“ Thee  should  not  have  come.  Why 
should  that  matter?  Thee  was  safe — 
none  knew.  A few  hours  and  it  would 
all  have  been  far  behind.  We  might 
never  have  met  again.  I would  have  re- 
membered only  that  through  a woman 
I came  to  know  myself,  and  through 
myself  my  fellow  men.” 

Suddenly  she  gave  a low  hysterical 
laugh.  “You  think  you  hide  the  real 
thing  from  me.  I know  Fm  ignorant  and 
selfish  and  feeble-minded,  but  I can  see 
farther  than  you  think.  You  want  to 
tell  the  truth  about — about  it,  because 
you  are  honest  and  hate  hiding  things, 
because  you  want  to  be  punished,  and  so 
pay  the  price.  Oh,  I can  understand! 
If  it  were  not  for  me  you  would 
not.  . . .”  With  a sudden  wild  impulse 
she  got  to  her  feet.  “ And  you  shall 
not,”  she  cried.  “ I will  not  have  it.” 
Color  came  rushing  to  her  cheeks.  “ I 
will  not  have  it.  I will  not  put  myself 
so  much  in  your  debt.  I will  not  demand 
so  much  of  you.  I will  face  it  all — I 
will  stand  alone.” 

There  was  a touch  of  indignation  in 
her  voice.  Somehow  she  seemed  moved 
to  anger  against  him.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  at  her  side  rigidly,  her  pulses 
throbbing.  He  stood  looking  at  her  fixed- 


ly, as  though  trying  to  realize  her.  His 
silence  agitated  her  still  further,  and  she 
spoke  excitedly. 

“ I could  have,  would  have  killed  him 
myself  without  a moment’s  regret.  He 
had  planned,  planned — to  ruin  me.  He 
would  have  treated  me — ah,  God,  can  you 
not  see  it  all!  I would  have  taken  his 
life  without  a thought.  I was  mad  and 
foolish  to  go  upon  such  an  adventure, 
but  I meant  no  ill.  I had  not  one 
thought  that  I could  not  have  cried  out 
from  the  housetops,  and  he  had  in  his 
heart — he  had  what  you  saw.  But  you 
— you  repent  that,  you  killed  him — by  ac- 
cident— it  was  by  accident.  Do  you  real- 
ize how  many  times  others  were  trapped 
by  him  as  was  I ? Do  you  not  see 
what  he  was — as  I see  now?  Did  he  not 
say  as  much  to  me  before  you  came, 
when  I was  dumb  with  terror?  Did  he 
not  make  me  understand  what  his  whole 
life  had  been?  Did  I not  see  in  a flash 
others,  how  many!  whose  lives  he  had 
spoiled  and  killed?  Would  I have  had 
pity?  Would  I have  had  remorse?  No, 
no,  no!  I was  frightened  when  it  was 
done,  I was  horrified,  but  I was  not 
sorry;  and  I am  not  sorry.  It  was  to 
be.  It  was  the  true  end  to  his  untruth 
and  vileness.  Ah!” 

She  shuddered,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  for  a moment,  then  went  on: 
“ I can  never  forgive  myself  for  know- 
ing him,  for  going  to  the  Palace  with 
him.  I was  mad  for  adventure,  for  mys- 
tery; I wanted  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  knowledge.  I wanted  to  probe 
things.  Ah,  I guessed  little  what  I should 
find  if  I probed ! Yet  I meant  no  wrong. 
I thought  then  nothing  of  which  I shall 
ever  be  ashamed.  But  I shall  always  be 
ashamed  because  I knew  him,  because 
he  thought  that  I — oh,  if  I were  a man, 
I should  be  glad  that  I had  killed  him, 
for  the  sake  of  all  honest  women.” 

He  remained  silent.  His  look  was  not 
upon  her,  he  seemed  lost  in  a dream; 
but  his  face  was  fixed  in  trouble. 

She  misunderstood  his  silence.  “You 
had  the  courage,  the  impulse  to — to  do 
it,”  she  said  sharply;  “you  have  not  the 
courage  to  justify  it.  I will  not  have  it 
so.  I will  tell  the  truth  to  all  the  world. 
I will  not  shrink.  I shrank  yesterday 
because  I was  afraid  of  the  world;  to- 
day I will  face  it,  I will — ” 
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She  stopped  suddenly,  and  another 
look  flashed  into  her  face.  Presently 
she  spoke  in  a different  tone;  a new 
light  had  come  upon  her  mind.  “ But 
I see,”  she  added.  “ To  tell  all  is  to 
make  you  the  victim,  too,  of  what  he  did. 
It  is  in  your  hands;  it  is  all  in  your 
hands;  and  I cannot  speak  unless — un- 
less you  are  ready  also.” 

There  was  an  unintended  touch  of 
scorn  in  her  voice.  She  had  been 
troubled  and  tried  beyond  bearing,  and 
her  impulsive  nature  revolted  at  his  si- 
lence. She  misunderstood  him,  or,  if 
she  did  not  wholly  misunderstand  him, 
she  was  angry  at  what  she  thought  was 
a needless  remorse  or  sensitiveness.  Did 
not  the  man  deserve  his  end? 

“ There  is  only  one  course  to  pursue,” 
he  rejoined  quietly,  “ and  that  is  the 
course  we  entered  upon  last  night.  I 
neither  doubted  yourself  nor  your  cour- 
age. You  must  not  turn  back  now.  Al- 
ready I have  planned  my  future  by  what 
happened.  You  must  not  alter  the 
course  which  was  your  o\jm  making,  and 
the  only  course  which  you  could  or  I 
should  take — the  only  course  which  I 
would  take,  though  all  the  world  were 
against  me.  I have  planned  my  life  ac- 
cording to  the  word  I gave  you.  I could 
not  turn  back  now,  though  your  own 
happiness  depended  on  it;  and  your  hap- 
piness depends  on  the  course  of  silence 
to  which  we  agreed.  We  are  strangers, 
and  we  must  remain  so.  You  will  go 
from  here  now,  and  we  must  not  meet 
again.  I am — ” 

“I  know  who  you  are,”  she  broke  in. 
“ I know  what  your  religion  is;  that 
fighting  and  war  and  bloodshed  is  a sin 
to  you.” 

“ I am  of  no  family  or  place  in  Eng- 
land,” he  went  on  calmly.  “I  come  of 
yeoman  and  trading  stock;  I have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  people  of  rank  and 
riches.  I have  nothing  in  common  with 
you.  Our  lines  of  life  will  not  cross. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  As  to 
what  happened — what  I may  feel  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  I was  justi- 
fied or  no.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  man’s  character  or  his  vile  and  evil 
plans — nothing  to  do  with  the  wrong  to 
you,  nor  all  the  wrongs  that  ever  he  did 
to  your  sex,  or  to  any  good  woman. 
What  I feel  belongs  to  my  own  soul,  and 


in  the  end  the  thing  must  be  solved  by 
a Power  which  will  not  take  our  little 
views  into  account.  But  if  you  have 
thought  that  I have  repented  doing  what 
I did,  let  that  pass  forever  from  your 
mind.  I know  that  I should  do  the 
same,  yes,  even  a hundred  times,  and  not 
by  accident,  if  I were  placed  again  where 
I was  placed.  I know  what  was  in  my 
heart  at  the  moment,  and  I did  accord- 
ing to  my  nature.  You  say  you  will 
not  have  me  remain  silent  unless  I am 
unprepared  to  face  the  penalty ! But 
your  first  thoughts  were  right.  You  had 
done  no  wrong,  intended  no  wrong. 
Your  fault,  if  fault  there  was,  came 
from  defiance  of  those  conventions  which 
are  for  the  protection  of  the  strong  as 
well  as  the  weak;  for  the  strongest  may 
be  the  innocent  victims  of  their  own 
independence.  Having  defied  conven- 
tion— having  placed  yourself  in  a posi- 
tion where  injury  was  possible  and  evil 
placed  you  at  a disadvantage,  you  must 
not  now  be  punished  cruelly  for  a thing 
you  did  not  do.  Silence  is  the  only 
way  of  safety  or  of  justice.  We  must 
not  speak  of  this  again.  We  must  each 
go  our  own  way.  We  must  not  change 
our  course.” 

Her  eyes  were  moist.  She  reached  out 
a hand  to  him  timidly.  “ Oh,  forgive 
me,”  she  added  brokenly,  “ I am  so  vain, 
so  selfish,  and  that  makes  one  blind  to 
the  truth.  It  is  all  clearer  now.  You 
have  shown  me  that  I was  right  in  my 
first  impulse,  and  that  is  all  I can  say 
for  myself.  Silence,  at  least,  will  save 
me;  and  I shall  pray  all  my  life  that  it 
will  do  you  no  harm  in  the  end.” 

She  remained  silent,  for  a moment  ad- 
justing her  veil,  preparing  to  go.  Pres- 
ently she  spoke  again:  “I  shall  al- 
ways want  to  know  about  you — what  is 
happening  to  you  — how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?” 

She  was  half  realizing  one  of  the  deep- 
est things  in  existence,  that  the  closest 
bond  between  two  human  beings  is  a 
bond  of  secrecy  upon  a thing  that  vital- 
ly, fatally  concerns  both  or  either.  That 
two  people  shall  hold  in  common  a fact 
which  they  only  know  is  like  laying  a 
wire  between  two  points  upon  which  the 
electricity  plays,  producing  a common 
current  of  understanding.  It  is  a power 
at  once  malevolent  and  beautiful.  A 
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secret  like  that  of  David  and  Hylda,  so 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  will  do 
in  a day  what  a score  of  years  could  not 
accomplish,  will  insinuate  confidences 
which  might  never  be  given  to  the  near- 
est or  dearest.  In  neither  was  any  feel- 
ing of  the  heart  begotten  by  their  ex- 
periences; and  yet  they  had  gone  deeper 
in  each  other’s  lives  than  any  one  they 
had  known  in  a lifetime.  They  had 
struck  a deeper  note  than  love  or  friend- 
ship. They  had  touched  the  chord  of  a 
secret  and  mutual  experience  which  had 
gone  so  far  that  their  lives  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  it  forever  after.  Each  un- 
derstood this  in  a different  way. 

Hylda  looked  towards  the  letter  lying 
on  the  table.  It  had  raised  in  her  mind, 
not  a doubt,  but  an  undefined,  undefin- 
able  anxiety.  He  saw  the  glance,  and 
said : “ I was  writing  to  one  who  has 
been  as  a sister  to  me.  She  was  my 
mother’s  sister,  though  she  is  almost  as 
young  as  I.  Her  name  is  Faith.  There 
is  nothing  there  of  what  concerns  thee 
and  me,  though  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference if  she  knew.”  Suddenly  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  “ The 
secret  is  of  thee  and  me.  There  is  safety. 
If  it  became  another’s,  there  might  be 
peril.  The  thing  shall  be  between  us 
only,  forever?” 

“ Do  you  think  that  I — ” 

“ My  instinct  tells  me  a woman  of 
sensitive  mind  might  one  day,  out  of  an 
unmerciful  honesty,  tell  her  husband — ” 
"I  am  not  married — ” 

“But  one  day — ” 

She  interrupted  him.  “My  life  is 
my  own,  and  it  shall  not  be  the  absolute 
possession  of  any  man.  My  own  con- 
science shall  decide.  Sentimental  ego- 
tism will  not  rule  me.  Tell  me,”  she 
added,  “tell  me  one  thing  before  I go. 
You  said  that  your  course  was  set — what 
is  it?” 

“ I remain  here,”  he  answered,  quietly. 
“ I remain  in  the  service  of  Prince  Kaid.” 

“You — you — with  Kaid  Pasha — here!” 
she  gasped.  “It  is  a dreadful  govern- 
ment, an  awful  service — ” 

“That  is  why  I stay.” 

“Ah,  I know.  You  are  going  to  try 
and  change  things  here — you  alone.” 

“ I hope  not  alone — in  time.” 

“You  are  an  honest  man.  They  will 
kill  you.” 


“ Then  an  honest  man  will  have  come 
by  an  honest  end.” 

“ You  are  going  to  leave  England, 
your  friends,  your  family,  your  place 
— in  Hamley,  was  it  not?  My  aunt  has 
read  of  you — my  cousin — ” she  paused. 

“ I had  no  place  in  Hamley.  Here  is 
my  place.  Distance  has  little  to  do  with 
understanding  or  affection.  I had  an 
uncle  here  in  the  East  for  twenty-five 
years,  yet  I knew  him  better  than  all 
others  in  the  world.  Space  is  nothing, 
friend,  if  souls  are  in  sympathy.  My 
uncle  talked  to  me  over  seas  and  lands. 
I felt  him,  heard  him  speak.” 

“ You  think  that  minds  can  speak  to 
minds,  no  matter  the  distances — real  and 
definite  things?” 

“ If  I were  parted  from  one  dear  to 
me,  I would  try  to  say  to  him  or  her  what 
was  in  my  mind,  not  by  written  word 
only,  but  by  the  flying  thought.” 

She  sat  down  suddenly,  as  though  over- 
whelmed. “ Oh,  if  that  were  possible !” 
she  said.  “If  one  could  send  a thought 
like  that!”  Then  with  an  impulse,  and 
the  flicker  of  a sad  smile,  she  reached 
out  a hand.  “If  ever  in  the  years  to 
come  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  will  you 
try  to  make  me  understand — as  your 
uncle  did  with  you  ?” 

“I  cannot  tell,”  he  answered.  “That 
which  is  deepest  within  us  obeys  only 
the  laws  of  its  need.  By  instinct  it  turns 
to  where  help  lies,  as  a wild  deer,  escap- 
ing from  captivity,  makes  for  the  veldt 
and  the  watercourse.” 

She  got  to  her  feet  again.  “ I want  to 
pay  my  debt,”  she  said  solemnly.  “It 
is  a debt  that  one  day  must  be  paid — 
so  awful — so  awful!”  A swift  change 
passed  over  her.  She  shuddered,  and 
grew  white.  “I  said  brave  words  just 
now,”  she  added  in  a hoarse  whisper, 
“ but  now  I see  him  lying  there  cold  and 
still,  and  you  stooping  over  him.  I see 
you  touch  his  breast,  his  pulse.  I see 
you  close  his  eyes.  One  instant  full  of 
the  pulse  of  life,  the  next  struck  out  into 
infinite  space.  Oh,  I shall  never — how 
can  I ever — forget !”  She  turned  her  head 
away  from  him,  then  composed  herself 
again,  and  said  quietly,  with  anxious 
eyes : “ Why  was  nothing  said  or  done  ? 
Perhaps  they  are  only  waiting.  Perhaps 
they  know.  Why  was  it  announced  that 
he  died  in  his  bed  at  home?” 
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“ I cannot  tell.  When  a man  in  high 
places  dies  in  Egypt  it  may  be  one  death 
or  another.  No  one  inquires  too  close- 
ly. He  died  in  Kaid  Pasha’s  Palace, 
where  other,  men  have  died,  and  none  has 
inquired  too  closely!  To-day  they  told 
me  at  the  Palace  that  his  carriage  was 
seen  to  leave  with  himself  and  Mizraim 
the  Chief  Eunuch.  However  it  was  done, 
whatever  the  object,  he  was  secretly  taken 
to  his  house  from  the  Palace,  and  that 
his  brother  Nahoum,  whose  place  I now 
shall  hold,  seized  upon  his  estate  in  the 
early  morning.  I think  that  no  one 
knows  the  truth.  But  it  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  God.  We  can  do  nothing  more. 
Thee  must  go.  Thee  should  not  have 
come.  In  England  thee  will  forget,  as 
thee  should  forget.  In  Egypt  I shall 
remember,  as  I should  remember.  Thee 
must  leave  to-morrow.  Thee  will  permit 
me  to  take  thee  back  to  the  hotel  ? Thee 
should  not  have  come  alone.” 

" Thee ” she  repeated  softly.  “ I love 
the  Quaker  thee . My  grandmother  was 
an  American  Quaker.  She  always  spoke 
like  that.  Will  you  not  use  the  thee  and 
thou  in  speaking  to  me  always?” 


“ We  are  not  likely  to  speak  together 
in  any  language  in  the  future,”  he  an- 
swered. “ But  now  thee  must  go,  and 
I will—” 

“ My  cousin,  Mr.  Lacey,  is  waiting  for 
me  in  the  garden,”  she  answered.  “ I 
shall  be  safe  with  him.” 

She  moved  towards  the  door.  He 
caught  the  handle  to  turn  it,  when  there 
came  the  noise  of  loud  talking,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  the  courtyard.  Da- 
vid opened  the  door  slightly  and  looked 
out,  then  closed  it  quickly. 

“ It  is  Nahoum  Pasha,”  he  said. 
“ Please,  the  other  room,”  he  added,  and 
pointed  to  a curtain.  “ There  is  a win- 
dow leading  on  a garden.  The  garden 
gate  opens  on  a street  leading  to  the 
Esbekiah  and  your  hotel.” 

“But,  no,  I shall  stay  here,”  she  said. 
She  drew  down  her  veil,  then  taking 
from  her  pocket  another,  arranged  it 
also,  so  that  her  face  was  hidden. 

“You  must  go,”  he  said — “go  quick- 
ly.” Again  he  pointed. 

“ I will  remain,”  she  rejoined,  with  de- 
termination, and  seated  herself  in  a chair. 
[to  be  continued.] 


The  Sign 

BY  LILY  A.  LONG 

HOW  beauty  fills  the  world! 

Men  strive  and  sin. 

And  higher  heap  the  burden  of  Earth’s  ill. 

And  weave  a web  of  wrong  for  her, — and  still 
’Tis  beauty  fills  the  world. 

No  blot  in  all  the  world! 

The  creeping  green. 

The  water  flashing  down  in  shining  ways, 

The  light  that  breaks  in  drenching  color  sprays. 
With  beauty  fill  the  world. 

If  beauty  fills  the  world. 

Then  all  is  said. 

The  secret  joy  of  one  small  perfect  flower 
Were  proof  enough  of  God, — His  love,  His  power, — 
And  beauty  fills  the  world! 
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A Portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

WHEN  Reynolds,  fresh  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy, 
began  his  career  in  London,  his  style  met  with 
denunciation  from  his  fellow  painters;  accus- 
tomed to  the  artificiality  of  Lely  and  Kneller,  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  accept  the  new  view  of  life  as 
it  presented  itself  to  Reynolds’s  eyes.  It  was  a new  world 
in  which  physical  life  was  touched  with  grace  and  beauty. 
With  the  manners  of  a courtier,  Reynolds  set  forth  the 
world  of  taste  and  fashion  about  him.  He  felt  its 
vivacity  and  distinction,  its  hope  and  felicity,  its  buoy- 
ancy and  freshness.  His  portraits  show  neither  sorrow 
nor  world-weariness;  there  is  no  questioning  of  life’s 
problems,  no  aspiration  or  desire,  but  rather  a joy  in 
life  for  itself,  a delight  in  the  ecstasy  of  living.  In 
accord  with  this  spirit  is  his  airy  brushwork  and  the 
sparkle  of  what  Haydon  called  his  “gemmy  surface.” 
He  worked  for  character,  for  color  and  effect,  and  be- 
trayed no  mood  of  sorrow  or  dejection.  For  him  there 
was  no  unloveliness  in  life,  and  he  was  haunted  by  no 
spirit  of  brooding  melancholy.  He  lacked  the  technical 
mastery  of  the  great  Venetians  and  of  Rembrandt,  whom 
he  greatly  revered,  which  led  to  his  experimenting  for 
certain  results;  but  his  earlier  portraits,  among  which 
this  belongs,  are  always  firmer  in  modelling  even  though 
less  striking  in  effect. 

Kitty  Fisher,  the  most  celebrated  Traviata  of  her  time, 
sat  frequently  to  Reynolds,  there  being  at  least  a dozen 
portraits  of  her  between  her  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth 
years.  At  twenty-one  she  married,  and  at  twenty-six, 
died — u a victim  to  cosmetics,”  says  a writer  of  the  time. 
During  her  brief  life  this  daughter  of  a German  stay- 
maker  made  a brilliant  impression  by  her  personal  charms, 
her  sparkling  wit,  and  abounding  spirits.  Of  authentic 
portraits  of  her  by  Reynolds  this  one  with  the  doves  and 
the  Garrick  miniature,  acquired  by  Mr.  Lenox  in  1848, 
is  in  Sir  Joshua’s  happiest  manner. 

W.  Stanton  How  ard. 
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A PORTRAIT  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

Engraved  on  Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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The  Magnetic  Hearth 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


“ Clancy  was  laying  his  course  that  day, 

Clipping  it  out  o'  Fortune  Bay — M 

and  so  on  to  the  further  details,  the 
fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  frozen  herring 
in  his  hold,  and  a breeze  that  sung  lul- 
labies of  home,  when  one  of  his  crew 
had  to  fall  sick. 

“And  of  all  times!”  exploded  his 
mates.  “The  first  cargo  of  the  season; 
and  now  Glover  HI  beat  us  out — ready  to 
sail  when  we  left.”  But  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  put  back  to  St.  Marys 
and  ship  another  man  in  his  place. 

The  new  man  was  but  fairly  over  the 
rail — Man!  but  the  jaunty  chap  he  was! 
— when  he  had  to  break  out  with : “ So 
this  is  the  Tommie  Clancy  I’ve  been  hear- 
ing so  much  about?  The  great  Tommie 
Clancy — Clancy  the  sail-carrier!  Well, 
IVe  yet  to  see  the  man  that  could  carry 
sail  enough  for  me.” 

Of  course  that  was  too  good  for  the 
crew  to  keep;  and  while  they  were  get- 
ting under  weigh  again  they  started  to 
tell  the  skipper  of  what  the  new  man 
had  said,  thinking  to  touch  his  profes- 
sional reply  and  sting  him  to  one  of  his 
famous  rejoinders,  perhaps  set  him  to 
teach  the  fellow  a lesson.  But  they  were 
grievously  disappointed.  lie  did  not  let 
them  half  finish.  “ To  the  devil  with 
what  he  said!”  exploded  the  irate  Clancy. 
He  had  only  himself  just  leaped  aboard, 
after  seeing  the  sick  man  attended  to 
ashore.  “ Look  now !”  and  held  up  a let- 
ter. “ Ought  to  have  been  given  me  a 
week  ago.  Only  I stepped  into  the  post- 
office  on  the  way  down,  I’d  never  got  it  at 
all.  If  I’d  got  it  when  I ought  to,  we’d 
been  half-way  home  by  now,  with  that 
sick  man  taking  his  chances  out  of  the 
medicine-chest.  And  more  than  that,” 
and  he  held  aloft  a telegram,  although, 
instead  of  telling  them  what  that  was 
about,  he  thrust  it  into  an  inside  pocket. 

“ Hush !”  warned  one,  a subtle  one,  a man 
who  had  essayed  to  report  the  new  man’s 
Vot,  CXIV—  No.  679  -14 


words  about  sail-carrying.  “Maybe  he’s 
put  out  about  Glover,  who  left  for  home 
last  night,”  meaning  it  to  reach  the  skip- 
per’s ears,  which  it  did. 

“To  the  devil  with  Glover!”  said 
Clancy.  “ We  won’t  be  home  any  later 
because  he’s  left  before  us.” 

“But  the  market,  skipper?” 

“ To  hell  with  the  market,  too— what’s 
the  matter  with  that  anchor?  Is  that 
anchor  cat  - headed  yet  ? No?  Well, 
why  isn’t  it?  And  another  heave  or  two 
on  the  throat-halyards.  And,  Lord  in 
heaven ! bend  your  backs.  Some  o’  you 
act  as  though  you  thought  you  were  pull- 
ing on  pack-threads.” 

And  in  that  spirit  they  left  for  home. 
At  dark  they  had  sunk  the  headlands  of 
Cannargie,  at  dawn  they  raised  the  cliffs 
of  Whitehead,  which  truly  was  going 
some,  as  Sam  Leary  put  it  when  after 
an  arduous  trick  to  the  wheel  he  dropped 
below,  dodging  as  he  leaped  from  the 
lowest  step  the  heavy  rods  which  held 
the  Duncan  together  forward.  “ Some 
day  they’ll  cut  a man’s  head  off  coming 
below  in  a hurry.” 

“ I cal’late  by  the  way  she’s  hoppin’, 
Sammie,  that  it’s  blowin’  some.”  This 
from  the  cook. 

“Go  up  and  have  a look  for  yourself, 
cookie.  Some  water  on  her  deck.” 

“No  need  to  go  on  deck  to  see  loose 
water,  Sam.  I c’n  get  that  here.  I 
wish  she  was  a little  tighter.  There’s 
blessed  little  comfort  wear  in’  rubber 
boots  all  the  time  below.  Don’t  you 
think  she’s  a bit  loose  for  a winter  pas- 
sage, Sammie?  Look  at  them  things, 
now.”  He  pointed  to  the  heavy  strength- 
ening stays  which  Sam  had  dodged,  and 
which  stretched  across  the  forec’s’le  just 
abaft  the  butt  of  the  foremast.  Even 
as  he  gazed  they  were  quivering  under 
the  impact  which  came  of  the  vessel 
plunging  into  heavy  seas  before  an  im- 
mense press  of  canvas.  “ Some  day, 
Sammie,  them  ’ll  part,  and  then  she’ll 
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split  in  two  like  a Boston  cracker  and 
down  she’ll  go.” 

“ If,  instead  of  swearing  at  them  so 
much,  cook,  you’d  once  in  a while  take 
a marlinespike  to  the  turnbuckle  and 
screw  ’em  a little  tighter — ” Sam  fol- 
lowed his  own  advice.  “ There;  that 
looks  better.” 

“ But  she  is  loose,  Sammie.” 

“ Loose  ? Of  course  she’s  loose.  But 
that’s  no  fault  of  hers.  Look  back  at 
the  passages  she’s  made.  Sure  ’tisn’t  in 
nature  for  a vessel  to  be  driven  as  this 
man’s  driven  this  one  for  years  now  and 
she  not  be  loose.  But  that  only  affects 
a vessel’s  comfort.  For  sailin’  ’tis  no 
harm.  Ain’t  it  notorious  that  a loose 
vessel  sails  fastest?” 

“H-m-m — then  this  one  ought  to  be 
about  the  fastest  thing  that  ever  wiped 
her  nose  in  a winter  westerly.” 

“ And  so  she  is.  I’d  hate  to  say  what  I 
think  she’s  logging  now,  for  fear  of  what 
you’d  call  me.  But  what  odds  if  she 
is  loose,  so  she’s  standin’  up  well?  And 
she’s  standin’  up — well  enough  to  carry 
her  mains’l  anyway,  and  all  the  vessels 
that’s  carryin’  a whole  mains’l  hereaway 
to-day  c’n  be  counted  on  the  thumbs  of 
a one-armed  man,  I’ll  bet.” 

“ And  no  slack  now,  Sammie,  till  he’s 
home,  I s’pose?” 

“Slack?  Slack?”  Leary  looked  into 
the  cook’s  face  to  assure  himself  no  joke 
was  meant.  “ This  man  slack  on  a pas- 
sage home?  Well,  if — there  goes  another 
shelf  of  crockery,  cookie.  You  ought 
to  know  better  than  leave  them  around 
so  careless — and  the  way  this  vessel’s 
bein’  jolted.  If  I know  him,  he’s  got  a 
picture  in  his  eye  now  of  cradles  and 
babies  and  a lone  woman  by  the  fire. 
No,  sir,  if  it  was  blowin’  16-inch  guns 
out  of  the  water  he  wouldn’t  slack  now.” 

And  never  a slack  did  Clancy  think 
of.  Cruel  it  certainly  seemed.  Wind 
just  forward  of  her  beam  then,  and  so 
allowing  of  sheet  enough  to  keep  all 
the  bouncing  life  in  her.  And  the  sea? 
She  was  picking  it  up  over  her  knight- 
heads  and  passing  it  along  deck,  smother- 
ing hatches,  house,  and  wheel -box,  and 
over  the  taffrail  roaring.  “ Like  an 
express-train  on  the  other  track,”  said 
the  next  man  off  watch  after  Leary. 
“ Honest,  I caught  myself  looking  back 
at  her  wake  to  see  if  T couldn’t  see  the 


cars  going  out  of  sight  around  the  curve. 
Man!  if  she  don’t  bust  all  the  records 
this  trip!” 

And  that  started  them  to  figuring  out 
how  long  before  she  would  be  here,  there, 
and  finally  into  Gloucester,  which  is 
known  of  any  old  Gloucester  fisherman 
to  be  the  surest  way  to  discount  any  good 
luck  in  store.  It  was  only  inevitable, 
then,  that  the  vengeful  wind  should  jump 
to  the  westward.  The  skipper  was  the 
first  to  note  the  veering,  and  it  was, 
“Blast  your  hoary  old  face! — can’t  you 
stay  with  a man  in  a hurry  for  two  days 
running?”  And  to  the  man  at  the  wheel 
then,  “Let  her  come  about,  and  don’t 
trij)  her,  cither.” 

Almost  to  Sable  Island  Northwest 
Light  it  was  on  that  tack.  Abreast  of 
Cape  Sable  they  hoped  it  would  be  on 
the  inshore  tack.  But  no;  the  wind 
headed  them  off  again  and  developed 
into  a westerly  hurricane,  of  which,  be- 
tween one  tack  and  the  other,  they  got 
thirty  hours,  she  reeling  off  her  express 
speed  under  four  lowers  the  meantime. 
It  was  then  her  planks  fir§t  gave  warning. 
Clancy  was  not  deaf  to  the  indications. 
“ But  no  fear ; she  won’t  give  in.  I 
never  could  make  her  give  in.  She’ll 
keep  going,  this  one,  till  the  planks  are 
torn  from  her  frame.  That’s  the  spirit 
of  her.  But  here’s  this  devil’s  breeze 
heading  us  off  again.” 

It  was  on  that  next  tack  she  showed 
herself  the  wonderful  vessel  altogether. 
And  Clrncy  standing  right  there  to  see 
her.  “Did  you  ever  see  her  like?”  he 
r»<kod,  and  so  fired  with  admiration  of 
her  that — she  was  carrying  her  four  lowers 
then — he  thought  to  try  her  with  the  stay- 
ed. And  did.  And  she  stood  up  under 
that;  not  without  some  further  creaking 
and  groaning  of  her  joints,  it  is  true, 
but  still  right  side  up.  “M-m!”  mur- 
mured Clancy,  in  sheer  admiration,  and 
after  that  gave  her  the  balloon.  Blue 
times  it  was  then,  spume  and  foam  and 
a clawing  sea — a great  occasion  alto- 
gether. Grand,  yes — life  well  worth  living ; 
and  then — it  was  the  forward  watch  who, 
thinking  he  heard  an  unusual  gurgling 
overboard,  stuck  his  head  over  her  wind- 
ward bow.  And  immediately  hopped  back 
with  warning  arms:  “Skipper!  oh,  skip- 
per, she’s  all  opened  up  for’ard!” 

“ Then  slap  it  to  her  on  the  other  tack,” 
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said  Clancy,  and  never  even  smiled,  for 
the  madness  of  making  a passage  was 
on  him. 

And  while  on  that  other  tack  came 
a glorious  southeasterly,  and  riotous  joy 
prevailed  aboard  the  Duncan.  A south- 
easterly gale  for  home-bound  vessels,  es- 
pecially in  winter!  It  is  a softening,  al- 
beit at  times  a howling,  influence.  Par- 
ticularly does  it  add  to  the  joy  of  man 
when  it  follows  a hard  westerly,  serving 
then  to  melt  the  ice.  And  straight  down 
the  Cape  Shore  went  the  Duncan  before 
it,  while  Tommie  Clancy,  standing  on 
her  quarter,  smiled  the  smile  of  a boy 
with  a slice  of  bread  and  molasses.  To 
Sam  Leary’s  query,  “ Will  you  beat  him 
out?”  he  asked,  “ Beat  who  out?” 

“ Why,  Glover.” 

“ Oh,  him ! Ten  hours  start  ? I don’t 
know.  And  what’s  more,  Sammie,  I 
don’t  know’s  I care.  We’re  sailing  now, 
that’s  sure,”  and  the  frequent  seas 
threatening  to  overhaul  and  smother  her, 
he  took  the  wheel  himself;  and  for  four- 
teen hours  stood  to  it,  lifting  a hand  from 
the  spokes  only  to  gulp  down  the  cups 
of  hot  coffee  which  were  brought  when 
chance  offered.  And  sang  little  songs 
to  himself  the  while — songs  of  home,  and 
hearth,  and  wife,  and  children, — songs 
the  Celtic  people  sing  as  the  mother  rocks 
the  babies,  the  fathers  as  they  meditate 
on  life,  death,  and  what  comes  after. 

In  the  milder  spells  of  that  run  the 
water  on  her  quarter  piled  to  Clancy’s 
thighs,  but  later  it  came  to  his  waist; 
and  there  was  one  inspiring  stretch  of 
four  hours  when  the  solid  water  came 
boiling  to  his  breast.  And  a man  of 
sweeping  height  was  Clancy.  She  must 
have  been  a sight  to  please  the  gods; 
certainly  she  was  a joy  to  all  she  met 
along  the  way.  They  breasted  a fleet  of 
outbound  trawlers  hove  to  inside  La  Have, 
under  double-reefed  foresails  all.  To  the 
rail  of  one,  the  Buccaneer , stood  Crump 
Taylor.  “ What  is  it  ?”  hailed  Crump. 

“ I don’t  know,”  yelled  back  Tommie, 
“ but  I’ll  know  before  a great  while  an 
this  breeze  holds  out.” 

“Well,  what’s  your  hurry?”  asked  the 
master  of  the  next  one,  which  herself 
rocked  to  the  sea’s  surge  till  her  fore- 
keel could  be  seen  to  the  waist. 

“ Oh,  no  great  hurry — just  going  to 
the  west’nrd,”  retorted  Clancy. 


“ Excuse  me!"  said  that  one. 

“ Drive  her !”  yelled  the  next.  On  the 
Duncan  they  couldn’t  hear  the  words,  so 
rapidly  was  she  sweeping  by;  but  they 
knew  what  he  meant  by  the  swishing 
sweep  of  his  oilclothed  arm. 

Not  until  they  rounded  Cape  Sable 
and  were  getting  the  wind  fair  abeam 
did  Clancy  give  over  the  wheel.  After 
three  days  and  nights  on  his  feet  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  rest.  It 
was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  then. 
“ Keep  her  as  she  is — nothing  to.  If 
anything,  keep  her  off.  If  I don’t  wake 
before,  call  me  at  seven,”  and  turned  in 
on  the  lockers. 

But  they  didn’t  have  to  call  him,  for 
in  his  sleep  he  felt  the  unusual  motion, 
lie  rolled  to  his  side  and  waited.  A 
moment  and  she  came  up  almost  stand- 
ing; another  moment  and  she  was  tearing 
away.  A minute  or  two  and  she  was 
brought  up  again;  another  and  she  was 
off.  Clancy  stood  up.  The  clock  indi- 
cated a few  minutes  after  six.  Two  or 
three  of  the  crew,  expecting  the  call  to 
coffee — there  had  been  no  table  since  the 
beginning  of  the  westerly — were  already 
sitting  around  on  the  lockers.  Again  she 
fetched  up,  and  again  she  was  off  again. 
“How’s  it  above?”  asked  Clancy. 

“ ’Bout  the  same;  maybe  a breath  more 
wind,  if  anything.” 

“ lias  it  been  going  on  for  long,  that 
luffing?” 

“ Since  this  man’s  had  the  wheel.” 

The  unusual  readiness  to  fix  the  blame 
arrested  Clancy’s  attention.  Forgetfully 
he  lowered  his  head  to  look  up  the  com- 
panionway to  see  who  it  was;  but  the 
boards  which  two  days  before  had  been 
set  up  to  keep  the  deck  water  from  the 
cabin  were  still  there,  and  the  man  to 
the  wheel  could  not  be  seen. 

“And  who  is  it?” 

They  were  more  than  willing  to  tell 
him.  “It’s  the  sail-carrier  you  shipped 
in  Fortune  Bay.” 

“ Oh-h — ” 

“And  now  that  he’s  to  the  wheel,  his 
eyes  are  white  with  fear  of  the  world 
to  come.” 

Clancy  said  nothing,  but  presently 
went  on  deck;  and  there  stood  by  the 
wheel  and  casually  observed  the  progress 
of  tilings.  No  getting  around  it,  ’twas 
a wild-looking  morning. 
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With  the  master  at  his  side  the  new 
man  kept  his  nerve  for  perhaps  five  min- 
utes, by  which  time  he  could  stand  it  no 
more.  In  the  face  of  a mountainous  sea 
that  looked  as  if  it  was  surely  going  to 
engulf  them,  he  hurriedly  put  down  the 
wheel.  Even  while  the  wave  was  sweep- 
ing her  decks,  ere  yet  it  had  passed  on, 
with  its  grand  backwash  receding  musical- 
ly down  her  sloping  deck,  Clancy  was 
warning  his  helmsman. 

“ Don’t  do  that.  Keep  her  to  the 
course, — nothing  to.  If  anything,  keep 
her  off.  A good  full  always  to  keep  the 
life  in  her.  That  kind  of  work  discour- 
ages a vessel ; she’s  going  home,  mind.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  and  on  her  course  again 
was  the  Duncan  put.  And  for  perhaps 
another  five  minutes  the  new  man  held 
her  to  it;  but  the  prospect  proving  too 
much  for  him,  again  he  luffed  her. 

Clancy  laid  a gentle  arm  on  the  wheels- 
man’s shoulder  and  spoke  softly.  “ I told 
you  not  to  do  that,  and  you  mustn’t. 
Don’t  do  it  again.  This  one’s  a little 
loose  maybe,  but  she’ll  take  all  you  can 
give  her.  I know  her  better  than  you, 
mind,  and  I’m  telling  you  to  trust  her. 
And  even  if  she  wasn’t  reliable,  which 
she  is,  mind — this  is  no  time  for  jogging. 
We’re  going  home  now — going  home,  boy.” 

After  that  Clancy  thought  the  man  was 
cured.  But  no.  Five  minutes  perhaps 
and  again  she  was  luffed. 

Clancy  laid  a hand  on  the  wheel. 
“ You  needn’t  bother  about  steering  any 
more.  I’ll  stand  your  watch  out,  and  do 
you  go  below.  And  if  you’ll  take  my 
advice,  and  no  offence  meant,  when  you 
get  to  Gloucester  you’ll  take  to  farming; 
for  cert’nly  the  Lord  never  intended  you 
for  a fisherman.” 

Be  sure  they  heard  that  below — an  ear 
to  the  binnacle-box  assured  it;  and  when 
he  came  below  among  them  furtive 
glances  stole  around  the  company.  But, 
like  gentlemen,  they  said  never  a word. 
Nor  did  he  then;  only  sat  down  on  a 
locker  and  drew  off  his  oilskins,  first  his 
jacket  and  trousers,  then  followed  his 
jack  - boots,  wearily,  and  got  into  his 
slipshods;  after  which  he  reached  back 
and  from  under  the  mattress  of  his  bunk 
drew  out  a plug  of  tobacco  and  rolled  it 
in  the  palm  of  his  hands,  and  filled  his 
pipe,  and  stretched  his  feet  then  toward 
the  stove. 


In  that  position  lie  smoked  meditative- 
ly, and,  after  a while — puff — puff — and  a 
great  sigh:  “Well,  a hundred  times  I’ve 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  ever  I crossed  under  water.” 

The  disrated  helmsman’s  mate  was  at 
that  time  forward,  considering  how  fool- 
ish it  all  was  to  attempt  to  stand  watch. 
He  was  making  no  pretension  to  look  out ; 
simply  curled  up  and  waited  for  his  hour 
to  come  to  an  end.  “ And  I might’s  well 
been  below  for  all  the  good  I was  doing,” 
he  explained  when  he  did  get  below. 
“Might  as  well  lock  her  up  forward  and 
let  her  go  her  way,  for  it’s  nothing  but  a 
solid  ledge  of  clear  white  water  ahead  of 
her, and  into  that  she’s  everlastin’ly  pilin’.” 

“ And  how’s  the  skipper  ? Looking 
tired  yet  ?” 

“Him  tired?  And  the  vessel  goin’  to 
the  *west’ard  ? Man ! lie’s  just  beginnin’ 
to  beam!” 

“ Still  singin’  the  little  songs  to  him- 
self, rhymin’  as  he  goes  along?” 

“Ay,  still  singin’, 

West  half  no’the  and  drive  her,  we’re 
abreast  now  of  Cape  Sable, 

‘Tis  an  everlastin’  hurricane,  but  here’s  the 
craft  that’s  able — 

singin’  away,  and  his  eyes  shinin’  like 
Thacher’s  after  you’ve  come  a passage 
from  Flemish  Cap.” 

The  prospect  moved  Sam  Leary  to 
ascend  to  the  deck,  where  his  eyes  at 
once  caught  a faint  column  of  smoke. 
“That  the  Yarmouth  steamer,  skipper, 
down  to  le’ward  ?” 

“ That’s  the  old  lady,  Sam.  Raised 
her  at  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  and 
by  one  o’clock — the  way  we’re  sliding 
along  now — we’ll  have  rubbed  even  that 
blotch  of  smoke  off  the  sky-line,  Sam.” 

“And  they  say  she  averages  her  four- 
teen knots  one  year’s  end  to  the  other? 
Well,  that’s  tearin’  ’em  off  some.”  He 
took  a fresh  grip  of  the  weather-rigging 
and  gazed  with  yet  more  respectful  in- 
terest at  her  deck.  “ Lord ! Lord ! loose 
as  cinders  and  fair  leapin’  for  home. 
And — hullo,  what!  Thacher’s  already? 
Lord ! skipper,  but  she’s  cert’nly  been 
pushin*  the  suds  out  of  her  way.  I’ll  bet 
you  were  glad  to  see  ’em.”  He  nodded  to 
the  twin  shafts  ahead. 

“ I could  kiss  the  whitewashed  stones 
of  ’em,  Sammie.  And  here  ” — Clancy 
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slipped  the  life-line  from  about  his 
body — “ here,  Sam,  and  mind  you  keep 
her  going.” 

They  kept  her  going,  with  never  a 
slack  till  she  was  safe  to  the  dock;  and  up 
the  dock,  ere  yet  her  lines  were  fast  or 
her  lowering  sails  down,  Clancy  flew. 

A dozen  would  have  stopped  him. 
By  their  smiles  he  knew  that  he  had 
brought  home  the  first  load  of  frozen  her- 
ring of  the  season ; but  small  glory  in  that 
for  him  now.  All  along  the  coast,  when 
around  his  lashed  body  the  green  seas 
curled,  Twos  not  of  herring,  or  bonus,  or 
anything  with  the  mark  of  money  on  it, 
that  was  holding  thrall  his  fancy.  The 
Dnncan  herself  could  hardly  have  taken 
longer  leaps  before  the  gale  than  did 
Clancy  up  the  dock. 

An  empty  buggy,  with  a sleepy-looking 
horse  between  the  shafts,  was  standing 
before  the  door  of  an  office  at  the  head 
of  the  wharf.  A boy  was  huddled  on 
some  steps  near  by.  “ Whose  gear  ?”  asked 
Clancy,  who  by  then  was  on  the  seat 
and  reaching  for  the  whip. 

“ Belongs  to  a runner  selling  fish-hooks 
inside.” 

“Well,  tell  him  I took  it  when  lie 
comes  out.  Chk-chk — get  up,  you  fat 
loafer!” 

“ Oh,  Captrin — oh,  Captain  !”  the  owner 
called  from  the  doorway  of  an  office,  but 
lie  called  too  late.  ITp  the  street  a plump, 
astonished  horse  was  flying  with  a rattling 
buggy,  and  a cloud  of  dust  in  his  wake. 
Through  the  streets  of  Gloucester  went 
Clancy ; jibed  a corner,  then  away  for 
fair  sailing  on  a straight  stretch;  another 
corner,  a beat  up  an  incline,  one  more 
corner  and  another  fine  straight  stretch, 
and  then  fetched  up  all  standing,  with 
the  sides  of  the  poor  beast  shaking  like 
a n a insail  in  the  wind. 

Fifty  yards  away  was  Clancy’s  home. 
But  he  did  not  go  clattering  to  that; 
the  courage  of  him  was  now  failing.  He 
slacked  down,  halted  even,  and,  leaning 
a hand  against  the  tree  before  the  door, 
drew  a full  breath  or  two.  So  much 
could  happen  in  a week!  At  the  door 
he  tried  to  fit  the  key  to  the  lock,  but  it 
would  not  turn.  The  cold  sweat  came 
over  him.  What  did  it  mean?  He  tried 
again.  Still  no  turn.  He  tried  the  knob 
then — and  the  door  opened.  It  hadn’t 
been  locked  at  all.  And  then  he  remem- 


bered: “There’ll  be  no  lock  on  the  dour, 
Tommie,  once  I hear  you  are  on  the 
way  home.  Night  or  day  you  won’t  have 
to  stop  to  open  the  lock.” 

Perhaps  all  was  well,  after  all.  He 
stepped  into  the  hall.  Hearing  a noise 
in  the  kitchen,  he  headed  that  way. 
Maybe — but  no;  it  was  the  old  helper. 
Before  he  could  reach  her  he  heard  her, 
talking  to  herself,  as  was  her  habit. 

“ Tea  and  toast,”  she  was  saying. 
“ Mustn’t  cut  the  slices  too  thick  for  toast 
— tea  and  toast  for  the  poor  creature!” 

“ And  who’s  the  poor  creature  ? How 
is  she?” 

The  old  woman  started  and  turned  at 
the  sound  of  that  hoarse  voice.  “Oh, 
Captain  Clancy!” 

“ And  how  is  she  ?” 

“ Oh,  but  the  lovely  baby  boy — the  day 
after  we  sent  the  telegram.” 

Clancy  gripped  the  door  - frame  and 
came  nigher  to  the  old  woman.  “ But 
Ann  ?” 

“Man  alive,  have  no  fear!  Would  I 
be  standing  with  a quiet  mind  here  and 
the  poor  girl  not  well?  She’s  sitting  up 
to-day.” 

He  started  to  say  something,  but  his 
tongue  would  not  act.  “ Up-stairs?  in  her 
room?”  he  managed  to  whisper  at  length. 

The  old  woman  smiled  and  nodded. 

“I  must  go  up — but  wait.  I mustn’t 
make  any  noise,  must  I ? Don’t  tell  her 
— don’t  call.  I want  myself  to  bring  the 
first  word.  She’ll  like  it  better.” 

“Yes,  and  more  than  the  word  she’ll 
like  the  man  that  brings  it.  And  go 
soon,  Captain,  for  there’s  that  now  in 
your  eyes  would  win  queens  from  their 
thrones.” 

Clancy  removed  his  boots,  the  same 
great  boots  that  till  now  had  not  been 
drawn  from  his  feet  since  he  had  left 
Newfoundland.  Up-stairs  he  crept.  A 
sound,  well-built  house  it  was,  and  the 
stairs  did  not  creak  under  his  weight. 
As  he  went  up  he  heard  her  voice  croon- 
ing softly.  Changed  it  was,  with  new 
tones  in  it,  but  still  her  own  voice  al- 
ways— no  other  voice  like  it.  She  was 
singing  now;  and  on  the  landing,  with  the 
half-open  door  of  her  room  no  more  than 
an  arm’s  length  away,  he  stopped  and 
listened.  And  listening,  waited,  wonder- 
ing curiously  just  why  he  waited.  Night 
and  day  he  had  been  driving — snow,  ice, 
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hail,  gales  of  wind,  and  great  seas — and 
during  it  all  but  one  thought,  to  be  where 
he  was  now.  A hundred  times  he  had 
lectured  himself  bounding  up  the  stairs 
and  into  her  arms.  Yet  now  that  he  was 
here,  he  was  waiting;  now  that  he  was 
so  near,  he  lacked  the  courage  to  go  in. 
And  even  while  he  hesitated  the  dear 
voice  broke  into  a new  song : 

“ Home  to  his  sweetheart  your  father  is 
sweeping. 

Home  through  the  gale  his  brave  vessel 
is  leaping, — 

Home  through  the  foam  of  the  turbulent 
ocean, 

Over  the  shoals,  over  the  knolls,  over  the 
wild  western  ocean  to  thee!M 

A wavelike  flame  swept  over  him.  ITow 
well  she  knew! 

“ Over  the  shoals,  over  the  knolls,  over  the 
wild  western  ocean  to  thee!” 

He  waited  no  longer;  and  as  through 
the  door  he  had  heard,  so  now  in  the  door- 
way she  saw  him.  And  Her  face! — He 
clasped  her,  mother  and  baby  he  clasped 
them  both,  and  pride  as  well  as  love  rang 
in  his  voice.  “ Ann,  Ann,  but  where’s 
the  man  wouldn’t  carry  sail  for  you !” 

“ Tommie  — Tommie  — home  again !” 
and  laid  the  baby  in  his  arms  and  cried 
on  his  breast. 

Harry  Glover  got  home  that  night. 
His  crew  lost  no  time  in  getting  ashore. 
It  had  been  a notable  passage,  and  they 
were  wistful  to  ease  the  strain  and  to 
boast  of  some  pretty  fair  work  against 
a hard  westerly  along  the  way.  And  did 
boast,  until  they  heard  that  Clancy  was 
in  before  them.  “ Well,  I’m  damned !” 
it  was  with  them  then — with  all  of  them, 
that  is,  but  Steve  Clifford. 

Clifford  met  Sam  Leary  along  the  way. 
“ I half  expected  it,  Sam,  as  the  rest  of 
the  crew  ’ll  tell  you.  We  were  passing 
the  fleet  anchored  on  La  Have.  They 
hailed  out  something  we  couldn’t  quite 
get.  But  the  skipper  thought  it  was 
something  in  praise  of  the  sail  he  was 
carrying.  He  had  her  under  four  lowers 
then  and  was  some  proud.  He  called  to 
me,  knowing  I’d  been  with  Clancy  a few 
trips.  ‘ Where’s  your  Johnnie  DuncanV 
he  says, — ‘ where’s  Tommie  Clancy  at 
this  writing,  do  you  s’posc?’ 


Ui  Where?’  says  1.  ‘Well,  if  I know 
Tommie  Clancy  and  the  Johnnie  Duncan , 
she’s  playin’  leap-frog  across  the  Bay  o’ 
Fundy  by  this  time — ho!  ho!  so  help  me, 
Sam — playin’  leap-frog  across  the  Bay  o’ 
Fundy — yes.  And  he  liked  to  kill  me 
then — yes.’  ” 

Later  still  Clancy  met  Glover — Glover 
the  Diplomat,  but  with  curious  streaks  of 
good  nature  in  him.  Clancy,  with  a pack- 
age under  one  arm,  was  running  like  a 
little  boy  whose  mother  has  sent  him  on 
an  errand  and  told  him  to  make  haste.  He 
had  been  to  the  drug-store,  he  explained, 
for  a bottle  of  peptonized  something  or 
other — he  was  not  just  sure  what  it  was — 
he  only  knew  that  he  had  to  hurry  back. 

“ Tommie,”  said  Glover,  “ what  d’  y’ 
say  to  a little  touch?” 

“ No  time,  Harry,  now.” 

“ Oh,  make  time.  You  ought  to  after 
that  passage.  No?  Not  even  one  for 
the  baby?” 

“Who  told  you  about  him?” 

“ Oh,  forty  people.  And  I hear  he’s 
a wonder,  too.” 

“ Harry,  as  God  is  my  judge  ” — Clancy 
in  a rapture  held  his  free  arm  aloft — 
“ he  grips  my  mustache  only  just  now, 
and  d’  y’  think  I could  make  him  let  go  ? 
Not  him.  Man!  but  what  a grip  he’ll 
have  for  a wheel,  if  ever  he  lives  to  grow 
up  and  has  to  go  fishing!” 

“Let’s  hope  he’ll  never  have  to  go 
fishing.” 

“ There  you  said  it,  Harry.”  Clancy 
laid  the  free  arm  on  Glover’s.  “ No, 
let’s  hope  he  won’t.  It  ’ll  do  for  us,  but 
not  for  our  children.  But  if  he  does  ” — 
he  held  the  glass  to  the  light — “ and  if 
ever  he  takes  his  mains’l  in  to  any — ” 

“ If  he  does,  he’ll  be  no  boy  of  yours, 
Tommie.  And  so  he’ll  never  take  it  in  to 
any  that’s  afloat.  And  now,  Tommie, 
before  we  drink  the  boy’s  health — that 
bet  I made  with  you  just  before  we  left 
on  the  passage — ” 

“That,  Harry?  And  we  drinking  to 
the  boy?  Why,  it’s  the  next  thing  to  a 
christening!  No;  put  your  money  back.” 

“ But  what  ’ll  I do  with  it  ?” 

“ Lord ! I don’t  care  what  you  do  with 
it.  Heave  it  overboard,  or  buy  bait  with 
it,  or  give  it  to  the  foreign  mis&ons.  I 
know'  I don’t  want  it,  nor  won’t  take  it. 
Here’s  to  the  boy — and  his  mother — 
God  bless  her! — that  bore  him.” 
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IT  was  in  November,  1864,  that  four 
police  officers  were  detailed  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Webb,  who  was  then 
chief  of  police  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a special  guard  for  President 
Lincoln.  They  were  to  act  on  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters,  and  were  also 
to  be  subject  to  any  orders  the  President 
might  give.  The  men  were  Elphonso 
Dunn,  John  Parker,  Alexander  Smith, 
and  Thomas  Pendel.  All  but  Thomas 
Pendel  have  since  died.  They  reported 
immediately  to  the  White  House.  Not 
long  after  the  appointment  a vacancy 
in  the  position  of  doorkeeper  occurred, 
and  the  place  was  given  to  Pendel.  On 
the  4tli  of  January  I was  sent  to  the 
White  House  to  act  as  the  fourth  guard. 

There  was  rotation  in  the  service,  al- 
though the  hours  were  not  invariable. 
The  general  plan  was  this : Two  men  were 
on  duty  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
four  in  the  afternoon.  , These  officers 
guarded  the  approach  to  the  President 
in  his  office  or  elsewhere  in  the  building, 
accompanied  him  on  any  walks  he  might 
take — in  general,  stood  between  him  and 
possible  danger.  At  four  another  man 
went  on  duty  and  remained  until  mid- 
night, or  later  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone 
outside  the  White  House  and  had  not 
returned  by  that  time.  At  twelve  the 
second  night-guard  went  on  duty,  and 
remained  until  he  was  relieved,  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  The  night-guards  were 
expected  to  protect  the  President  on  his 
expeditions  to  and  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  while  he  was  at  any  place  of 
amusement,  and  to  patrol  the  corridor 
outside  his  room  while  he  slept.  We 
were  all  armed  with  revolvers. 

The  reasons  why  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  insisted  on  this  precaution  were 
almost  as  evident  then  as  they  became 
later.  Marshal  Ward  Lamon  and  Secre- 
tary Stanton  had  been  begging  him,  it 
Vol.  CXIV.-No.  079.-16 


is  said,  since  1862  not  to  go  abroad  with- 
out protection  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Lamon 
has  said  himself  that  he  was  especially 
fearful  of  the  President’s  showing  him- 
self at  the  theatre.  He  considered  that 
a public  place  of  amusement  offered  an 
opportunity  for  assassination  even  more 
favorable  than  Mr.  Lincoln’s  solitary 
walks  or  the  occasional  drive  or  horse- 
back ride  he  took  to  the  Soldiers’  Home. 
Mr.  Stanton  is  known  to  have  been  an- 
gered by  a lack  of  caution  which,  on  the 
part  of  a man  so  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  its  President, 
he  regarded  as  foolhardiness.  For  the 
President  had  always  been  inclined,  in 
his  interest  in  the  thing  that  absorbed 
him,  to  forget  that  he  was  vulnerable. 
Every  one  remembers  how,  when  he 
was  watching  Early’s  threatened  attack 
on  the  fortifications  north  of  Washing- 
ton, he  exposed  himself  recklessly  to 
chance  bullets.  He  hated  being  on  his 
guard,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  distrust  his  fellow  Americans 
saddened  him.  He  refused  to  be  guarded 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  a sane  man 
to  persist. 

But  toward  the  end  of  1864  so  much 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
particularly  by  Marshal  Lamon  and 
Secretary  Stanton,  that  he  finally  yield- 
ed. He  had  admitted  to  Ward  Lamon 
before  this  that  he  knew  there  was  danger 
from  a Pole  named  Garowski,  who  had 
been  seen  skulking  about  the  White  House 
grounds.  He  told  Lamon  of  a shot  that 
had  barely  missed  him  one  day  when  he 
was  riding  to  the  Soldiers’  Horne.  Con- 
spiracies to  abduct  or  assassinate  the 
President  were  constantly  being  rumored. 
At  first  he  contended  that  if  any  one 
wanted  to  murder  him  no  precaution 
would  avail.  Finally,  although  he  was 
always  more  or  less  of  this  opinion,  the 
President  gave  way  to  the  anxieties  of 
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those  near  to  him.  He  consented  to  the 
guard  of  police  officers  and,  on  longer 
journeys,  to  a cavalry  guard. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  this 
fact  was  not  known  at  the  time  and  has 
not  been  generally  understood  since.  In 
the  first  place,  the  President’s  bravery — 
rashness  some  called  it — was  so  univer- 
sally recognized,  he  had  refused  for  so 
long  to  take  any  precautions,  that  people 
were  not  looking  for  him  to  change.  In 
the  second  place,  both  from  his  own  feel- 
ings and  as  a matter  of  policy,  he  did 
not  want  it  blazoned  over  the  country 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
guard  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  assassination.  It 
was  not  wise — especially  at  this  critical 
time — to  admit  so  great  a lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  people.  He  was  sensitive 
about  it,  too.  It  hurt  him  to  admit  it. 
But  realizing  that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  save  the  country  from  threatened 
destruction,  he  forced  himself,  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  to  be  some- 
what more  cautious.  When  he  had 
yielded,  however,  because  of  all  these 
reasons  he  wished  as  little  show  as  pos- 
sible of  precaution.  We  wore  citizen’s 
clothes;  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
appointment  in  the  papers  or  in  official 
records;  we  walked  with  him,  not  behind 
him.  The  President  was  simple  in  his 
manners;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
freely  with  any  one  who  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  So  it  happened  that  a passer- 
by had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  man 
in  plain  clothes  who  walked  by  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  side  was  any  other  than  the 
friend,  office-seeker,  petitioner,  adviser, 
who  helped  to  fill  up  every  minute  of  the 
President’s  waking  time. 

I was  very  much  surprised  when  the 
order  came  to  report  to  the  President 
for  duty  and  naturally  elated.  It  was 
one  Monday  morning.  I had  never  been 
inside  the  White  House.  I had  seen  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  regarded  him  vaguely  as  a 
great  man,  but  had  never  spoken  to  him. 
The  first  few  days  I was  getting  my  bear- 
ings and  accustoming  myself  to  the  new 
duties.  On  the  9th  I was  put  on  night 
duty,  covering  the  first  part  of  the  night. 
And  so  it  happened  that  I was  on  guard 
at  the  first  evening  reception  of  the  year, 
on  the  9th  of  January.  I knew  the 
White  House  very  well  by  this  time — 


that  is,  the  state  apartments  of  the  first 
floor  and  the  President’s  office  in  the 
southeast  corner  up-stairs.  The  spectacle 
awed  me  at  first.  I had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  The  reception,  or 
“ levee,”  as  the  name  was  then,  was 
crowded.  It  was  generally  considered  a 
brilliant  affair.  I know  it  dazzled  me. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  stood 
in  the  octagon  Blue  Room,  near  the 
western  door.  I was  in  the  main  entrance 
just  outside,  near  where  the  broad  flight 
of  steps  used  to  go  up  to  the  second  floor. 
The  guests  entered  the  northern  door, 
left  their  wraps  in  the  cloak-rooms  which 
had  been  constructed  in  the  corridor,  as- 
sembled in  the  Red  Room,  made  their 
way  to  the  Blue  Room,  where  they  were 
received.  Then  they  progressed,  greet- 
ing friends  in  the  crowd,  through  the 
Green  Room  to  the  great  East  Room, 
where  they  remained.  On  the  right  of 
the  President  was  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay, 
one  of  the  two  secretaries;  on  his  left 
Deputy-Marshal  Phillips.  Commission- 
er French  presented  the  guests  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  I suppose  I could  hardly  be 
expected  to  remember  what  the  ladies 
wore.  But  my  wife  saw  in  the  paper  the 
next  day  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  wore  white 
silk  trimmed  writh  black  lace.  She  had 
a wreath  of  white  flowers  in  her  hair  and 
wore  a necklace  of  pearls.  I suppose 
the  costume,  hoop-skirts  and  all,  would 
look  ugly  to  me  to-day.  But  we  all 
thought  Mrs.  Lincoln  looked  handsome. 
To  my  mind  she  was  a pretty  woman, 
small  and  plump,  with  a round  baby  face 
and  bright  black  eyes.  Senator  Sumner 
was  present  and  Senator  Chase  with  a 
party.  That  reminds  me  of  what  was 
to  me  the  most  exciting  moment  of 
the  reception. 

My  orders  were  to  allow  no  one  who 
wore  wraps  of  any  kind  to  pass  into  the 
Blue  Room.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Precautions  were  being 
redoubled,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a would  - be  assassin  to  smuggle 
weapons  in  under  the  voluminous  cloaks 
then  worn.  It  had  been  announced  that 
guests  were  expected  to  leave  their  wraps 
in  one  of  the  rooms  appointed  for 
them.  I had  been  instructed  to  make  ab- 
solutely no  exceptions.  The  newspaper 
the  next  day  said,  “ The  rule  of  decorum 
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relating  to  wraps  was  very  generally  ob- 
served.” They  didn't  know  abouf  my  lit- 
tle experience. 

Several  guests  had  attempted  to  enter 
still  wearing  their  cloaks.  But  no  one 
resisted  the  order  when  it  was  made 
known.  Finally  a very  handsome  young 
woman  cam'e  in  who  asked  for  Senator 
Chase's  party.  She  wore  a wrap  that 
completely  hid  her  dress.  She  could 
have  brought  in  a whole  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons under  its  folds.  I told  her  that  she 
could  not  enter  until  she  left  her  cloak 
in  the  cloak-room.  She  became  angry. 

“Do  you  know  who  I am?”  she  de- 
manded, haughtily.  I was  rather  nerv- 
ous, for  it  was  my  first  experience  say- 
ing “Must  not!”  to  White  House  guests. 
But  I managed  to  say  I did  not  know 
who  she  was. 

“ I am  Mrs.  Senator  Sprague,”  9he 
announced,  as  if  that  were  final.  I had 
heard  of  K&te  Chase  Sprague,  of  course, 
as  had  every  one  else  in  Washington, 
and  of  her  father's  ambition  and  her  own 
brilliant  career.  But  I tried  to  be  cou- 
rageous, and  told  her  as  politely  as  I 
could  what  my  orders  were  and  why 
they  were  given.  When  she  saw  the 
reason  of  the  restriction  she  took  off  her 
cloak  and  went  in  to  meet  her  friends 
quite  graciously. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  guests  had 
arrived,  so  I had  an  opportunity  to  look 
about  me.  It  was  all  bright  and  gay. 
For  this  evening  at  least  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  gloom  that  was  pretty  general 
throughout  the  city. 

The  people  who  crowded  the  rooms  were 
in  keeping  with  their  brilliant  character. 
The  men  were  marked  by  a shade  of  ex- 
travagance in  the  cut  and  material  of 
their  evening  clothes.  There  were  many 
army  officers  in  full  uniform  among  the 
guests.  The  women  looked  like  gorgeous 
flowers  in  their  swaying  buoyed  - out 
skirts.  They  were  gayly  dressed,  as  a 
rule,  with  the  off-shoulder  style  of  low- 
necked  gown;  they  all  wore  wreaths  of 
flowers  in  their  hair.  The  general  effect 
of  the  scene  was  brilliant. 

About  eleven  the  President  with  Mrs. 
Dennison,  the  wife  of  the  new  Post- 
master-General, on  his  arm,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  escorted  by  Senator  Mor- 
gan, entered  the  East  Room.  They 
talked  for  a few  minutes  with  their 


guests  and  then  retired — Mrs.  Lincoln 
to  her  own  room  and  the  President  to  the 
library  up-stairs.  The  levee  was  sup- 
posedto  be  over  at  eleven,  but  some  peo- 
ple remained  until  nearly  twelve.  After 
they  had  all  left,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrapped 
himself  in  the  rough  gray  shawl  he 
usually  wore  out-of-doors,  put  on  his  tall 
beaver  hat,  and  slipped  out  of  the  White 
House  through  the  basement.  Accord- 
ing to  my  orders  I followed  him,  and  was 
alone  with  President  Lincoln  for  the 
first  time. 

We  crossed  the  garden,  which  lay  where 
the  executive  offices  are  now.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  bent  on  his  nightly  visit  to 
Secretary  Stanton  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment. I stole  a glance  up  at  him,  at 
the  homely  face  rising  so  far  above  me. 
The  strength  of  it  is  not  lessened  in  my 
memory  by  what  would  seem  to  me  now 
the  grotesque  setting  of  rough  shawl  and 
silk  hat.  He  looked  to  me  just  like  his 
picture,  but  gentler.  I will  confess  that 
I was  nervous  when  I accompanied  him 
that  first  time.  I hope  it  was  not  from 
any  fear  for  myself.  I seemed  to  realize 
suddenly  that  there  was  only  myself 
between  this  man  and  possible  danger. 
The  feeling  wore  off  in  time,  though  it 
was  apt  to  come  back  at  any  moment  of 
special  responsibility,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  entrance  into  Richmond — but  I 
mustn't  get  ahead  of  my  story. 

That  night,  as  I said,  I was  a little 
nervous.  The  President  noticed  it.  He 
seemed  to  know  how  I felt,  too.  I had 
fallen  into  line  behind  him,  but  he  mo- 
tioned me  to  walk  by  his  side.  He  began 
to  talk  to  me  in  a kindly  way,  as  though 
I were  a bashful  boy  whom  he  wanted 
to  put  at  his  ease,  instead  of  a man  ap- 
pointed to  guard  him.  In  part,  of  course, 
his  motive  must  have  been  the  dislike 
of  seeming  to  be  guarded,  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  But  his  manner  was  due 
to  the  intuitive  sympathy  with  every  one, 
of  which  I afterward  saw  so  many  in- 
stances. It  was  shown  particularly  to- 
ward those  who  were  subordinate  to  him. 
The  statesmen  who  came  to  consult  him, 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  in- 
fluence the  policy  of  the  party  which 
had  chosen  him,  never  had  the  considera- 
tion from  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  gave  the 
humblest  of  those  who  served  him. 

A few  strides  of  the  President’s  long 
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legs — a few  more  of  mine — brought  us 
to  the  old-fashioned  turnstile  that  di- 
vided the  White  House  grounds  from  the 
enclosure  of  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Lincoln  talked,  in  his  slow  soft  voice, 
chiefly  about  the  reception  through  which 
he  had  just  gone. 

“ I am  glad  it  is  over,”  he  said. 

I ventured  to  ask  if  he  was  tired. 

“ Yes,  it  does  tire  me  to  shake  hands 
with  so  many  people,”  he  answered. 
“ Especially  now  when  there  is  so  much 
other  work  to  do.  And  most  of  the 
guests  come  out  of  mere  curiosity.” 

With  these  words  and  the  half-sigh 
which  followed  we  entered  the  east  door 
of  the  War  Department.  In  those  days 
that  was  a small,  mean,  two-story  build- 
ing, just  in  front  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. We  went  immediately  to  Mr. 
Stanton’s  office,  which  was  on  the  second 
floor,  on  the  north  front,  and  overlooked 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  White 
House.  There,  at  the  door,  I waited  for 
him  until  his  conference  with  Secretary 
Stanton  was  over.  Then  I accompanied 
him  back  to  the  White  House.  From 
the  moment  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  to  me  so 
kindly  I felt  at  home  in  my  new  duties. 
I never  lost  the  feeling  which  came  then 
that  while  the  President  was  so  great,  he 
was  my  friend.  The  White  House  never 
awed  me  again. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  while  I was 
on  duty  the  first  half  of  the  night,  I 
went  to  the  War  Department  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  every  evening.  He  usually  talk- 
ed to  me.  Several  times  the  topic  was 
the  one  my  presence  naturally  suggested 
— the  possibility  of  an  attempt  being 
made  on  his  life.  Later  on  I will  speak 
of  this  more  in  detail.  One  time  while 
ho  was  talking  he  reached  out  and  took 
my  hand,  and  I walked  on  for  a few 
paces  with  my  hand  in  his  warm,  kind 
grasp.  We  always  took  the  same  route 
because  there  was  less  chance  of  being 
observed  than  if  we  went  by  the  big 
north  entrance.  There  was  no  telegraph 
station  in  the  White  House,  so  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  go  to  Secretary  Stanton’s 
office  to  get  the  latest  news  from  the 
front.  Since  there  was  practical  advan- 
tage in  going  himself,  as  he  could  be 
more  free  from  interruption  there  when 
he  remained  to  discuss  matters  of  policy 
— if  the  news  of  the  night  necessitated 


any  action — it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  Mr.*Lincoln  to  regard  his  own  per- 
sonal dignity  and  wait  for  his  Secretary 
to  corne  to  him.  I had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of 
Secretary  Stanton’s  employees  from  ours 
toward  the  President.  The  great  War 
Secretary  was  a martinet  for  discipline. 
And  none  of  the  clerks  wanted  to  be 
around  when  there  was  bad  news  from 
the  front.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a 
very  bitter,  cruel  man.  Still,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a great  man.  His 
own  subordinates,  though  they  might  be 
afraid  of  his  irascible  temper,  admired 
him  and  were  loyal. 

Beginning  with  the  1st  of  February, 
I was  on  duty  the  second  half  of  the 
night,  from  twelve  to  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Often  I had  to  wait  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  return  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment ; even  when  he  came  back  com- 
paratively early  it  was  midnight  before 
he  got  to  bed.  His  bedroom  was  a small 
chamber  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  was  a larger  room 
adjoining  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  always  said, 
“ Good  night.  Crook,”  when  he  passed 
me  on  his  way  to  his  room,  but  gave  no 
instructions  for  my  guidance.  lie  was 
not  interrupted  after  he  retired  unless 
there  were  important  telegrams.  Even 
when  awakened  suddenly  from  a deep 
sleep — which  is  the  most  searching  test 
of  one’s  temper  that  I know — he  was 
never  ruffled,  but  received  the  message 
and  the  messenger  kindly.  No  em- 
ployee of  the  White  House  ever  saw  the 
President  moved  beyond  his  usual  con- 
trolled calm.  When  the  first  of  these 
interruptions  occurred  and  I had  to  enter 
the  President’s  room,  I looked  around  me 
with  a good  deal  of  interest.  The  place 
the  President  slept  in  was  a noteworthy 
spot  to  me.  It  was  handsomely  furnish- 
ed ; the  bedstead,  bureau,  and  wash- 
stand  were  of  heavy  mahogany,  the 
bureau  and  wash-stand  with  marble  tops ; 
the  chairs  were  of  rosewood.  Like  all 
the  other  chambers,  it  was  covered  with 
a carpet. 

All  night  I walked  up  and  down  the 
long  corridor  which,  running  east  and 
wrest,  divided  the  second  story  of  the 
White  House  in  half.  Usually  the  house- 
hold, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
was  asleep  when  I began  my  watch.  Oc- 
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casionally,  however,  something  kept  them 
up,  and  1 saw  them  go  to  their  rooms. 
I learned  very  soon  who  slept  behind  each 
door  that  I passed  in  my  patrol.  Some- 
how one  feels  acquainted  with  people 
when  one  is  the  only  one,  besides  the  door- 
keeper, awake  in  a great  house  and  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  them  all. 
As  I said  before,  the  corridor  divided 
the  private  apartments  of  the  White 
House  into  two  long  rows,  one  facing 
south,  the  other  north.  Beginning  at  the 
west  was  the  President’s  room,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln’s just  east  of  it  and  communicating. 
Then  followed  a guest-room,  which  com- 
municated with  Mrs.  Lincoln’s.  Next  to 
this  wa9  the  library,  just  over  the  Blue 
Room,  and,  like  it,  an  octagon  in  shape; 
this  was  used  as  the  family  sitting-room. 
In  Mr.  Lincoln’s  time  a private  passage- 
way ran  through  the  reception-room  ad- 
joining the  library  to  the  President’s 
office  beyond.  By  this  the  President 
could  have  access  during  his  long  work- 
ing-day to  his  own  apartments  without 
being  seen  by  the  strangers  who  always 
filled  the  reception-room.  The  small 
room  in  the  southeast  corner  was  the  office 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  secretaries — Mr.  Hay 
and  Mr.  Nicolay.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  corridor  Mr.  Nicolay,  when  he  slept 
in  the  White  House,  had  the  chamber  at 
the  eastern  end.  Next  to  his  was  the 
state  guest-room,  which,  unlike  any  other 
room  in  the  house,  possessed  a large  four- 
poster  bed  with  a tester  and  rich  canopy. 
Between  this  and  Taddie’s  room — Taddie 
was  the  only  child  at  the  White  House 
at  this  time — three  smaller  rooms  and  a 
bath-room  intervened.  The  boy  was  just 
opposite  his  father. 

When  in  my  patrol  I came  near  to  the 
door  of  the  President’s  room  I could 
hear  his  deep  breathing.  Sometimes, 
after  a day  of  unusual  anxiety,  I have 
heard  him  moan  in  his  sleep.  It  gave 
me  a curious  sensation.  While  the  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  face  was  al- 
ways sad  when  he  was  quiet,  it  gave  one 
the  assurance  of  calm.  He  never  seemed 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  an  action  when 
he  had  once  decided  on  it.  And  so  when 
he  was  in  a way  defenceless  in  his  sleep 
it  made  me  feel  the  pity  that  would  have 
l>een  almost  an  impertinence  when  he 
was  awake.  I would  stand  there  and 
listen  until  a sort  of  panic  stole  over  me. 


If  he  felt  the  weight  of  things  so  heavily, 
how  much  worse  the  situation  of  the 
country  must  be  than  any  of  us  realized ! 
At  last  I would  walk  softly  away,  feeling 
as  if  I had  been  listening  at  a keyhole. 

On  the  15th  of  February  I went  on  day 
duty.  During  that  time  I necessarily 
saw  more  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
President  and  his  family.  Everything 
was  much  simpler  than  it  is  now.  More 
of  the  family  life  was  open  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  people  about.  I remem- 
ber very  well  one  incident  which  would 
have  been  impossible  at  any  time  since. 
I was  sent  for  by  the  President,  who 
was  in  his  own  room.  In  response  to 
my  knock  he  called  out,  “ Come  in !” 
I entered.  To  my  great  surprise  I saw 
that  he  was  struggling  with  a needle  and 
thread.  He  was  sewing  a button  on  his 
trousers.  “All  right,”  he  said,  looking 
at  me  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Just 
wait  until  I repair  damages.” 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  I saw  him  every  morn- 
ing, in  the  carpet  slippers  he  wore  in  the 
house  and  the  black  clothes  no  tailor 
could  make  really  fit  his  gaunt  bony 
frame,  was  a homely  enough  figure. 
The  routine  of  his  life  was  simple, 
too;  it  would  have  seemed  a treadmill 
to  most  of  us.  He  was  an  early  riser; 
when  I came  on  duty,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  he  was  often  already  dressed 
and  reading  in  the  library.  There  was 
a big  table  near  the  centre  of  the 
room;  there  I have  seen  him  reading 
many  times.  And  the  book?  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  President’s  fondness  for 
Shakespeare,  how  he  infuriated  Secre- 
tary Stanton  by  reading  Hamlet  while 
they  were  waiting  for  returns  from 
Gettysburg;  we  know,  too,  how  he  kept 
cabinet  meetings  waiting  while  he  read 
them  the  latest  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby’s 
witticisms.  It  was  the  Bible  which  I 
saw  him  reading  while  most  of  the  house- 
hold still  slept. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  breakfasted  at 
nine.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a hearty  eater. 
He  never  lost  his  taste  for  the  things 
a growing  farmer’s  boy  would  like.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  bacon.  Plenti- 
ful and  wholesome  food  was  one  of  the 
means  by  which  he  kept  up  his  strength, 
which  was  taxed  almost  beyond  en- 
durance in  those  days.  Even  hostile 
newspapers  commented  angrily  on  the 
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strain  to  which  the  President  was  sub- 
jected, and  prophesied  that  he  would 
collapse  unless  some  of  the  pressure  of 
business  was  removed.  But  in  spite  of 
his  gauntness  he  was  a man  of  great 
physical  endurance.  Every  inch  of  his 
six  feet  four  inches  was  seasoned  and 
tempered  force. 

He  needed  all  of  it.  For  from  half 
past  nine,  when  he  came  into  his  office, 
until  twelve,  when  he  went  to  bed,  his 
work  went  on,  almost  without  cessation. 
He  had  very  little  outdoor  life.  An  oc- 
casional drive  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the 
afternoon,  a more  occasional  horseback 
ride,  a few  moments  to  fill  his  lungs 
with  outside  air  while  he  walked  the  few 
paces  to  the  War  Department,  was  the 
sum  of  it.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  anxious 
that  he  should  have  some  recreation.  I 
have  carried  messages  to  him  for  her 
when  he  was  lingering  in  his  office,  held 
by  some  business.  One  beautiful  after- 
noon she  sent  for  him  so  many  times 
that  she  became  impatient  and  told  me 
to  tell  him  that  he  must  come.  He  got 
up  with  an  expression  of  great  submis- 
sion and  said, 

“ I guess  I would  better  go.” 

The  friends  who  were  with  him  teased 
him  a little  about  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  show 
of  authority. 

“ If  you  knew  how  little  harm  it  does 
me,”  he  said,  “ and  how  much  good  it 
does  her,  you  wouldn’t  wonder  that  I 
am  meek.”  And  he  went  out  laughing. 

The  White  House  and  its  surroundings 
during  war-time  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a Southern  plantation — strag- 
gling and  easy-going.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  house  beyond  the  extension — since 
removed — which  corresponded  to  the  con- 
servatory on  the  west,  was  a row  of  out- 
houses, a carriage-house  and  a wood- 
shed among  them.  Back  and  east  were 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  stable  where 
the  President’s  two  horses  were  kept. 
South  of  the  house  was  a short  stretch 
of  lawn  bounded  by  a high  iron  fence. 
Still  beyond  was  rough  undergrowth  and 
marsh  to  the  river.  In  front  and  to  the 
west  was  a garden,  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  grounds  by  tall  fences.  It 
was  a real  country  garden,  with  peach- 
trees  and  strawberry-vines  as  well  as  flow- 
ers. It  was  winter,  of  course,  when  I 
was  there,  but  the  people  about  the  house 


told  me  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  used  to  pick 
the  strawberries  for  the  table  herself. 

I saw  a good  deal  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  I was  on  day  duty.  Very  few  who 
were  not  about  the  house  realized  how 
exacting  were  the  duties  of  her  position. 

She  was,  of  course,  much  absorbed  by 
social  duties,  which  presented  difficulties 
no  other  President’s  wife  has  had  to 
contend  against.  The  house  was  filled, 
the  receptions  were  crowded,  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  of  all  varieties  of  polit- 
ical conviction,  who  felt,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  time,  that  they  had  a per- 
fect right  to  take  up  the  President’s 
time  with  their  discourse  and  to  demand 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  social  consideration. 

Nor  could  there  be  discrimination  used 
at  the  state  dinner-parties;  any  man  who 
was  bearing  a part  in  the  events  of  the 
day  must  be  invited — and  his  women 
folks.  Jim  Lane,  rough  old  Kansas 
fighter,  dined  beside  Salmon  P.  Chase 
with  his  patrician  instincts.  The  White 
House  has  never,  during  my  forty  years’ 
service,  been  so  entirely  given  over  to 
the  public  as  during  Mr.  Lincoln’s  ad- 
ministration. The  times  were  too  anx- 
ious to  make  of  social  affairs  anything 
more  than  an  aid  to  more  serious  mat- 
ters. It  was  necessary,  of  course;  but  it 
made  it  difficult  for  a first-lady-in-the- 
land  with  any  preferences  or  prejudices 
not  to  make  enemies  on  every  hand. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  to  give  some  time 
to  household  affairs.  Everything  was 
comparatively  simple  at  that  time;  there 
were  fewer  servants  than  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary  since.  The  first  duty 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  day  was  a consultation 
with  the  steward,  whose  name  was  Stack- 
pole.  The  cook  was  an  old-time  negro 
woman.  A good  deal  of  domestic  super- 
vision was  necessary  with  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  For  state  dinners  the  regular 
staff  was  entirely  inadequate;  a French 
caterer  was  called  in,  who  furnished 
everything,  including  waiters.  It  fell  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  to  choose  the  set  of  china 
which  the  White  House  needed  at  this 
stage.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  hand- 
somest that  has  ever  been  used  there.  In 
the  centre  was  an  eagle  surrounded  by 
clouds ; the  rim  was  a solid  band  of 
maroon.  The  coloring  was  soft  and 
pretty,  and  the  design  patriotic.  The 
President’s  wife  found  time,  too,  to  in- 
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▼estigate  cases  of  need  that  were  brought 
to  her  attention,  and  to  help.  I know  of 
such  cases.  She  was  kind  to  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House.  I think  she 
was  very  generally  liked. 

Robert  Lincoln  was  an  officer  on  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  staff,  and  was  in  Washington 
only  at  inauguration  time  and  for  a few 
days  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 
But  he  was  a manly,  genial  young  fellow, 
and  we  all  liked  him.  Taddie — he  was 
christened  Thomas — was  the  pet  of  the 
whole  household.  He  was  ten  years  old 
at  the  time.  I wish  I could  show  what 
a capital  little  fellow  he  was.  I think  I 
will  have  to  take  a few  minutes  to  talk 
of  Taddie. 

Since  the  death  of  the  older  boy, 
Willie,  which  almost  broke  his  father’s 
heart,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  kept  Tad  with  him 
almost  constantly.  When  he  had  a few 
minutes  to  spare  he  would  make  a child 
of  himself  to  play  with  the  boy.  We  all 
liked  to  see  the  President  romp  up  and 
down  the  corridors  with  Tad,  playing 
horse,  turn  and  turn  about,  or  blind  man’s 
buff.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  such  a sad- 
looking  man  usually,  it  seemed  good  to 
have  him  happy.  And  he  was  happy 
when  he  was  playing  with  the  boy.  I 
am  sure  the  times  when  he  was  really 
resting  were  when  he  was  galloping 
around  with  Tad  on  his  great  shoulders. 
And  when  the  President  was  too  busy  to 
play  with  him.  Tad  would  play  quietly, 
near  as  he  could  get,  making  a man  of 
himself  to  be  company  to  his  father. 
That  was  the  sort  of  a little  fellow 
he  was. 

He  was  a tender-hearted  boy.  Of 
course  all  sorts  of  people  found  it  out 
and  tried  to  get  at  the  President  through 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  criticised  some- 
times for  being  too  lenient  when  the  boy 
begged  for  some  one  he  had  been  asked 
to  help.  But  I don’t  believe  mercy  was 
a bad  thing  to  be  overdone  in  those  days. 
Tad’s  loving  heart  was  just  the  same 
thing  that  made  the  President  suffer  so 
when  he  had  to  be  severe.  The  boy  was 
like  his  father;  he  looked  like  him.  But 
with  Tad  there  was  no  realization  of 
anything  else  to  confuse  him.  And  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  what  some  people  called 
too  indulgent  he  was  just  listening  to 
what  I believe  was  the  greatest  thing 
in  him — his  great  human  heart.  And  I 


don’t  believe  that  anything  but  good  ever 
came  of  it,  either. 

I remember  one  poor  woman  who  came 
to  the  White  House  to  get  her  husband 
out  of  prison.  She  found  Taddie  in  the 
corridor  and  told  him  that  her  boys  and 
girls  were  cold  and  starving  because  their 
father  was  shut  up  and  couldn’t  work 
for  them.  Poor  little  Taddie  couldn’t 
wait  a minute.  He  ran  to  his  father 
and  begged  him  to  have  the  man  set  free. 
The  President  was  busy  with  some  im- 
portant papers  and  told  him,  rather 
absent-mindedly,  that  he  would  look  into 
the  case  as  soon  as  he  had  time.  But 
Tad  was  thinking  of  the  woman,  and  he 
clung  to  his  father’s  knees  and  begged 
until  the  President  had  to  listen,  and, 
listening,  became  interested.  So,  after 
all,  Taddie  could  run  back  to  tell  the 
woman  that  her  husband  would  be  set  at 
liberty.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
child’s  face.  The  woman  blessed  him  and 
cried,  and  Taddie  cried,  and  I am  not  sure 
that  my  own  eyes  were  above  suspicion. 

Tad  had  a great  many  friends  among 
the  men  who  were  about  the  White  House 
in  various  capacities.  I myself  have  a 
letter  from  him  written  from  Chicago 
in  July,  1865,  a few  months  after  the 
family  had  left  the  White  House.  It  was 
written  for  Tad  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
the  business  part  of  it — I had  asked  if 
there  would  be  a good  opening  for  me  in 
Chicago — was  her  own,  of  course.  But 
the  rest  is  all  Taddie: 

Near  Chicago  July  1865 . 

My  dear  Friend, — 1 received  your  letter 
two  weeks  since  and  circumstances  prevented 
an  earlier  reply.  If  you  come  out  to  Chi- 
cago, 1 expect  you  can  do  as  well  here  as 
anywhere  else.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  live  here,  for  I consider  you  one  of  my 
best  friends.  You  could  get  a pass,  perhaps, 
from  the  War  Department  and  come  out 
here  and  have  a try  at  least.  Your  board 
would  not  cost  you  more  than  in  Washing- 
ton— you  will  know  best  about  it.  A gentle- 
man who  does  business  in  the  city  wants  a 
clerk,  he  lives  out  here  and  goes  in  every 
day.  He  says  he  must  write  a good  hand 
and  not  be  very  slow.  Tell  us  how  Charlie 
is  coming  on  and  Dana  Pcndel — none  of 
them  ever  write.  Tell  us  about  the  New  peo- 
ple in  the  house.  All  news  will  interest  us. 

Your  friend  truly 

Taddie. 

“Charlie”  was  Charles  Forbes,  an 
Irishman.  He  was  the  footman  and  one 
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of  Tad’s  friends.  “ Dana  ” Pendel  was 
Thomas  Pendel,  the  doorkeeper,  of  whom 
Taddie  was  also  very  fend. 

James  Haliday  was  another  friend. 
He  was  a carpenter  who  worked  about  the 
place,  and  was  directed  by  the  President 
to  put  up  a stage  and  arrange  things 
for  theatrical  performances  in  the  little 
room  just  over  the  entrance.  That  was 
when  Tad  was  stage-struck  and  found  it 
necessary  to  endow  a theatre  of  his  own. 
Perry  Kelly — a boy  of  about  Tad’s  age, 
whose  father  was  a tinner  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  streets — was  the  only  other 
actor,  and  the  audience  was  composed 
chiefly  of  the  employees  of  the  place. 

Haliday,  who  is  living  now  in  Boston, 
was  also  a member  of  Tad’s  jnilitary 
company.  Like  all  other  boys  of  those 
exciting  times.  Tad  had  the  military 
fever.  But  he  was  allowed  to  gratify  it 
in  a way  not  open  to  other  boys.  The 
Secretary  of  War  gave  him  a lieutenant’s 
commission  and  an  order  on  the  arsenal 
for  twenty-five  guns;  a pretty  uniform 
was  made  for  him.  The  guns  were  kept 
in  the  basement  in  a room  opening  off 
of  the  furnace-room,  and  the  Lieutenant 
had  his  headquarters  in  a little  place 
opposite  the  laundry.  He  not  only  drilled 
his  company  outside  and  marched  them 
through  the  house,  but  he  kept  them  on 
guard  duty  at  night  to  relieve  the  “ buck- 
tails,”  as  the  military  guard  of  the  White 
House  was  familiarly  called.  The  first 
night  of  this  military  despotism  Haliday, 
who  had  been  appointed  a sergeant,  ap- 
peared before  his  superior.  He  saluted 
and  said, 

“Mr.  Lieutenant,  I would  like  to  have 
a pass  this  evening.”  The  lieutenant 
acknowledged  the  salute  and  replied, 

“All  right;  I will  give  the  sergeant  a 
pass.”  He  scribbled  something  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  him. 
The  other  members  of  the  company  were 
kept  up  until  ten  o’clock  that  night  on 
guard  duty.  The  next  day  Haliday, 
knowing  what  he  had  escaped,  again 
sought  Lieutenant  Tad  in  his  basement 
headquarters.  Taking  off  his  hat,  he 
asked  for  a pass.  But  the  lieutenant 
“ got  mad.” 

“What  kind  of  a soldier  are  you? 
You  want  a pass  every  evening!”  he  said. 


“All  right,  Mr.  Lieutenant.”  Haliday 
was  meek  enough  now.  “ I will  be  on 
duty  to-night.” 

In  about  an  hour  Tad  sent  his  sergeant 
to  the  National  Theatre  and  left  word 
with  another  underling  that  when  Hali- 
day returned  he  was  to  be  given  his  pass, 
after  all.  That  night  the  rest  of  the 
company  was  kept  on  duty  until  one 
o’clock.  But  that  was  somewhat  too 
strenuous.  Either  there  was  mutiny  or 
the  commander-in-chief  interfered,  for 
that  was  the  last  night  they  were  on 
duty  outside. 

Tad’s  taste  of  command  in  military 
matters  was  so  pleasing  that  he  began 
to  enlarge  his  field  of  operations.  Hali- 
day, aided  by  the  gardener,  was  about  to 
take  up  the  carpet  in  the  Congressional, 
or  state,  dining-room.  The  long  table 
made  it  somewhat  difficult,  and  they  were 
debating  about  which  end  to  attack  it 
from,  when  Tad  appeared.  He  surveyed 
the  field. 

“Jim,”  he  said  to  Haliday,  “I  have  a 
favor  to  ask  of  you.  Jim,  grant  it,” 
he  coaxed. 

Jim  of  course  said  “Yes,”  as  every 
one  had  a way  of  doing — and  yet  it 
wasn’t  because  it  was  the  President’s  son. 

“Now,  Jim,”  he  said,  taking  an  at- 
titude of  command,  “ you  work  with  the 
other  man.  I will  boss  the  job.”  And 
Haliday,  talking  about  it,  asserts  to  this 
day:  “He  told  us  just  how  to  go  about 
it.  And  there  was  no  one  could  engineer 
it  better  than  he  did.”  Haliday  tells, 
too,  that  Tad  often  borrowed  money  of 
him  when  some  poor  man  asked  him  for 
help  and  the  boy  had  nothing  in  his 
pockets.  “ And  he  always  paid  me  back. 
He  never  forgot  it.” 

Taddie  could  never  speak  very  plainly. 
He  had  his  own  language;  the  names 
that  he  gave  some  of  us  we  like  to  re- 
member to  - day.  The  President  was 
“papa-day,”  which  meant  “papa  dear.” 
Tom  Pendel  was  “Tom  Pen,”  and  I was 
“ Took.”  But  for  all  his  baby  tongue 
he  had  a man’s  heart  and  in  some  things 
a man’s  mind.  I believe  he  was  the  best 
companion  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  had,  one 
who  always  understood  him  and  whom 
he  always  understood. 

Additional  records  of  these  recollections  will  appear  id 
later  issues  of  this  Magazine. 
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Achilles  Goes  To  Chicago 

BY  JENNETTE  LEE 


Achilles  alexandrakis  was 

arranging  the  fruit  on  his  stall  in 
^ front  of  his  little  shop  on  Clark 
Street.  It  was  a clear,  breezy  morning, 
cool  for  October,  but  not  cold  enough  to 
endanger  the  fruit  that  Achilles  handled 
so  deftly  in  his  dark,  slender  fingers. 
As  he  built  the  oranges  into  their  yellow 
pyramid  and  grouped  about  them  figs 
and  dates,  melons  and  pears,  and  grapes 
and  pineapples,  a look  of  content  held 
his  face.  This  was  the  happiest  moment 
of  his  day. 

Already,  half  an  hour  ago,  Alcibiades 
and  Taxis  had  departed  with  their  push- 
carts, one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the* 
south,  calling  antiphonally  as  they  went, 
in  clear,  high  voices  that  came  fainter 
and  fainter  to  Achilles  among  his  fruit. 

They  would  not  return  until  night,  and 
then  they  would  come  with  empty  carts, 
and  jingling  in  their  pockets  coppers  and 
nickels  and  dimes.  The  breath  of  a sigh 
escaped  Achilles’s  lips  as  he  stood  back 
surveying  the  stall.  Something  very  like 
homesickness  was  in  his  heart.  He  had 
almost  fancied  for  the  minute  that  he 
was  back  once  more  in  Athens.  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  gave  a quick,  deep  glance 
up  and  down  the  street — soot  and  dirt 
and  grime,  frowning  buildings  and  ugly 
lines,  and  overhead  a meagre  strip  of 
sky.  Over  Athens  the  sky  hung  glorious, 
a curve  of  light  from  side  to  side.  His 
soul  flew  wide  to  meet  it.  Once  more  he 
was  swinging  along  the  " Street  of  the 
Winds,”  his  face  lifted  to  the  Parthenon 
on  its  Acropolis,  his  nostrils  breathing 
the  clear  air.  Chicago  hod  dropped  from 
him  like  a garment,  his  soul  rose  and 
floated.  . , . Athens  everywhere — column 
and  cornice,  and  long,  delicate  lines,  and 
color  of  marble  and  light.  He  drew  a 
full,  sweet  breath. 

"How  much  for  them  peaches?” 
Achilles’s  eye  returned  from  Athens; 
it  dropped  through  gray  soot.  "Five 
cen’s,”  he  said,  dreamily. 
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The  young  woman’s  back  was  turned 
to  him.  She  was  hurrying  on. 

"You  no  want  them?”  said  Achilles, 
gently. 

There  was  no  reply.  The  young  woman 
was  gone. 

Achilles  sighed  a little  and  picked  up 
the  basket  beside  him  and  entered  the 
little  shop.  It  was  darker  within,  darker 
than  in  the  street.  The  light  came,  al- 
most grudgingly,  through  the  open  win- 
dow and  door;  and  only  the  glowing  yel- 
low disks  of  oranges  and  lemons  and 
grapefruit  relieved  its  gloom.  Achilles 
placed  the  basket  carefully  on  a side  shelf 
and  turned  once  more  to  the  street.  A 
man  had  paused  before  the  stall,  looking 
down.  Achilles  hastened  to  the  door,  wel- 
come in  his  dark  face. 

The  man  looked  up.  There  was  a deep 
line  between  his  eyes.  It  focussed  the 
piercing  glance.  "How  much  for  your 
melons  ?” 

Achilles  moved  forward  with  quick, 
stately  step.  He  wore  a seersucker  coat 
and  black  cotton  trousers,  but  for  the 
moment  he  had  forgotten  that  his  gar- 
ments did  not  float  a little  as  he  moved. 

He  ran  a hand  along  the  smooth,  green, 
crinkling  stripes  of  the  melon.  " Thirty- 
five,  these — forty,  these  ones,”  he  said, 
courteously. 

The  man  lifted  an  eye.  " Got  a paper 
— for  the  address?  I want  them  sent.” 

"I  take  in  my  haid,”  said  Achilles, 
with  clear  glance. 

The  man  hesitated  a second.  " All 
right.  Don’t  forget;  1383  Sheridan 
Road.  Send  four.  They’ll  pay  when 
you  deliver.” 

" I send  right  off,”  said  Achilles,  cheer- 
fully. "I  pick  you  nice  ones.  Good 
day,  sir.” 

But  the  man  was  gone — without  re- 
sponse— far  down  the  street,  and  the 
crowd  was  shoving  past.  The  day  had 
becrun.  In  and  out  of  the  gloomy  shop 
Achilles  moved  with  quick,  gliding  step. 
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taking  orders,  filling  bags,  making  change 
— always  with  his  dark  eyes  seeking,  a 
little  wistfully,  something  that  did  not 
come  to  them.  ...  It  was  all  so  different 
— this  new  world.  Achilles  had  been  in 
Chicago  six  months  now,  but  he  had  not 
yet  forgotten  a dream  that  he  had  dream- 
ed in  Athens.  Sometimes  he  dreamed  it 
still,  and  then  he  wondered  whether  this, 
about  him,  were  not  all  a dream — this 
pushing,  scrambling,  picking,  hurrying, 
choosing  crowd,  dropping  pennies  and 
dimes  into  his  curving  palm,  swearing 
softly  at  slow  change,  and  flying  fast 
from  street  to  street.  It  was  not  thus  in 
his  dream.  He  had  seen  a land  of  new 
faces,  turned  ever  to  the  West,  with  the 
light  on  them.  He  had  known  them,  in 
his  dream — eager  faces,  full  of  question 
and  quick  response.  His  soul  had  gone 
out  to  them  and,  musing  in  sunny  Athens, 
he  had  made  ready  for  them.  Each  morn- 
ing when  he  rose  he  had  lifted  his  glance 
to  the  Parthenon,  studying  anew  the 
straight  lines — that  were  yet  not  straight 
— the  mysterious,  dismantled  beauty,  the 
mighty  lift  of  its  presence.  When  they 
should  question  him,  in  this  new  land, 
he  must  not  fail  them.  They  would  be 
hungry  for  the  beauty  of  the  ancient 
world — they  who  had  no  ruins  of  their 
own.  He  knew  in  his  heart  how  it 
would  be  with  them — the  homesickness 
for  the  East — all  its  wonder  and  its  mys- 
tery. Yes,  he  would  carry  it  to  them, 
lie,  Achilles  Alexandrakis,  should  not 
be  found  wanting.  This  new  wrorld  was 
to  give  to  him  money,  wealth,  better  edu- 
cation for  his  boys,  a competent  old  age. 
But  he,  too,  had  something  to  give  in  ex- 
change. He  must  make  himself  ready 
against  the  great  day  when  he  should 
travel  down  the  long  way  to  the  Pirams, 
for  the  last  time,  and  set  sail  for  America. 

lie  was  in  America  now.  He  knew, 
when  he  stopped  to  think,  that  this  was 
not  a dream.  He  had  been  here  six 
months,  in  the  little  shop  on  Clark 
Street,  but  no  one  had  yet  asked  him 
of  the  Parthenon.  Sometimes  he  thought 
that  they  did  not  know  that  he  was 
Greek.  Perhaps  if  they  knew  that  he 
had  been  in  Athens,  had  lived  there  all 
his  life  from  a boy,  they  would  question 
him.  The  day  that  he  first  thought  of 
this,  he  had  ordered  a new  sign  painted. 
It  bore  his  name  in  Greek  characters. 


and  it  was  beautiful  in  line  and  color. 

]t  caused  his  stand  to  become  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  “ Greek  Shop,”  and 
within  a month  after  it  was  put  up  his 
trade  had  doubled — but  no  one  had  asked 
about  the  Parthenon. 

He  had  really  ceased  to  hope  for  it 
now.  He  only  dreamed  the  dream,  a lit- 
tle wistfully,  as  he  went  in  and  out,  and 
his  thought  dwelt  always  on  Athens  and 
her  beauty.  The  images  stamped  so  care- 
fully on  his  sensitive  brain  became  his 
most  precious  treasures.  Over  and  over 
he  dwelt  on  them.  Ever  in  memory  his 
feet  climbed  the  steps  to  the  Acropolis 
or  walked  beneath  stately  orange-trees, 
beating  a soft  rhythm  to  the  sound  of 
flute  and  viol.  For  Achilles  was  by  na- 
ture one  of  the  lightest-hearted  of  chil- 
dren. In  Athens  his  laugh  had  been 
quick  to  rise,  and  fresh  as  the  breath  of 
rustling  leaves.  It  was  only  here,  under 
the  sooty  sky  of  the  narrow  street,  that 
his  face  had  grown  a little  sad. 

At  first  the  days  had  been  full  of  hope, 
and  the  face  of  each  newcomer  had  been 
scanned  with  eager  eyes.  The  fruit,  sold 
so  courteously  and  freely,  was  hardly 
more  than  an  excuse  for  the  opening  of 
swift  talk.  But  the  talk  had  never  come. 
There  was  the  inevitable  and  never- 
varying,  “How  much?”  the  passing  of 
coin,  and  hurrying  feet.  Soon  a chill 
had  crept  into  the  heart  of  Achilles. 
They  did  not  ask  of  Athens.  They  did 
not  know  that  he  was  Greek.  They  did 
not  care  that  his  name  was  Achilles. 
They  did  not  see  him  standing  there  with 
waiting  eyes.  He  might  have  been  a 
banana  on  its  stem,  a fig-leaf  against  the 
wall,  the  dirt  that  gritted  beneath  their 
feet,  for  all  that  their  eyes  took  note.  . . . 

Yet  they  were  not  cruel  or  thoughtless. 
Sometimes  there  came  a belated  response 
— half  surprised,  but  cordial — to  his  gen- 
tle “ good  day.”  Sometimes  a stranger 
said,  “ The  day  is  warm,”  or,  “ The  breeze 
from  the  Lake  is  cool  to-day.”  Then  the 
eyes  of  Achilles  glowed  like  soft  stars  in 
their  places.  Surely  now  they  would 
speak.  They  would  say,  “ Is  it  thus  in 
Greece?”  But  they  never  spoke.  And 
the  days  hurried  their  swift  feet  through 
the  long,  dirty  streets. 

A tall  woman  in  spectacles  was  coming 
toward  him,  sniffing  the  air  a little  as  she 
moved.  “Have  you  got  any  bananas?” 
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“ Yes.  They  nice.”  He  led  the  way 
into  the  shop  and  reached  to  the  swing- 
ing bunch.  “You  like  some?”  he  said, 
encouragingly. 

She  sniffed  a step  nearer.  “ Too  ripe,” 
decisively. 

“ Yes-s.  But  here  and  here — ” He 
twirled  the  bunch  skilfully  on  its  string. 
“ These — not  ripe,  and  these.”  His  sunny 
smile  spread  their  gracious  acceptable- 
ness before  her. 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead  at  them. 
“ Well — you  might  as  well  cut  me  off 
six.” 

“ A pleasure,  madame.”  He  had  seized 
the  heavy  knife. 

“Give  me  that  one.”  It  was  a large 
one  near  the  centre;  “and  this  one  here 
— and  here.” 

When  the  six  were  selected  and  cut  off 
they  were  the  cream  of  the  bunch.  She 
eyed  them  doubtfully,  still  scowling  a 
little.  “ Yes.  1*11  take  these.” 

The  GAfck  bowed  gravely  over  the 
coin  she  dropped  into  his  palm.  “ Thank 
you,  madame.” 

It  was  later  now,  and  the  crowd  moved 
more  slowly,  with  longer  pauses  between 
the  buyers. 

A boy  with  a bag  of  books  stopped  for 
an  apple.  Two  children  with  their 
nurse  halted  a moment,  looking  at  the 
glowing  fruit.  The  eyes  of  the  children 
were  full  of  light  and  question.  Some- 
where in  their  depths  Achilles  caught  a 
flitting  shadow  of  the  Parthenon.  Then 
the  nurse  hurried  them  on,  and  they, 
too,  were  gone. 

He  turned  away  with  a little  sigh, 
arranging  the  fruit  in  his  slow,  absent 
way.  Something  at  the  side  of  the  stall 
caught  his  eye,  a little  movement  along 
the  board,  in  and  out  through  the  color 
and  leaves.  He  lifted  a leaf  to  see.  It 
was  a green  and  black  caterpillar,  crawl- 
ing with  stately  hunch  to  the  back  of  the 
stall.  Achilles  watched  him  with  gentle 
eyes.  Then  he  leaned  over  the  stall  and 
reached  out  a long  finger.  The  cater- 
pillar, poised  in  midair,  remained  sway- 
ing back  and  forth  above  the  dark  ob- 
struction. Slowly  it  descended  and 
hunched  itself  anew  along  the  finger.  It 
travelled  up  the  motionless  hand  and 
reached  the  sleeve.  With  a smile  on  his 
lips  Achilles  entered  the  shop.  He  took 
down  an  empty  fig-box  and  transferred 


the  treasure  to  its  depths,  dropping  in 
after  it  one  or  two  leaves  and  a bit  of 
twig.  He  fitted  the  lid  to  the  box,  leav- 
ing a little  air,  and  taking  the  pen  from 
his  desk,  wrote  across  the  side  in  clear 
Greek  letters  * irtTaXovla”  Then  he 
placed  the  box  on  the  shelf  behind  him, 
where  the  wet  ink  of  the  lettering  glis- 
tened faintly  in  the  light.  It  was  a bit 
of  the  heart  of  Athens  prisoned  there; 
and  many  times,  through  the  cold  and 
snow  and  bitter  sleet  of  that  winter, 
Achilles  took  down  the  fig-box  and  peered 
into  its  depths  at  a silky  bit  of  gray 
cradle  swung  from  the  side  of  the  box 
by  its  delicate  bands. 

It  happened,  on  a Wednesday  in  May, 
that  Madame  Lewandowska  was  ill.  So 
ill  that  when  Betty  Harris,  with  her 
demure  music-roll  in  her  hand,  tapped 
at  the  door  of  Madame  Lewandowska’s 
studio,  she  found  no  one  within. 

On  ordinary  days  this  would  not  have 
mattered,  for  the  governess,  Miss  Stone, 
would  have  been  with  her,  and  they  would 
have  gone  shopping  or  sightseeing  until 
the  hour  was  up  and  James  returned. 
But  to-day  Miss  Stone,  too,  was  ill, 
James  had  departed  with  the  carriage, 
and  Betty  Harris  found  herself  stand- 
ing, music-roll  in  hand,  at  the  door  of 
Madame  Lewandowska’s  studio — alone  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago  for  the  first  time 
in  the  twelve  years  of  her  life. 

It  had  been  a very  carefully  guarded 
life,  with  nurses  and  servants  and  in- 
structors. No  little  princess  was  ever 
more  sternly  and  conscientiously  reared 
than  little  Betty  Harris,  of  Chicago.  For 
her  tiny  sake  herds  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered  every  day;  and  all  over  the 
land  hoofs  and  hides  and  by-products  and 
soap-factories  lifted  themselves  to  heaven 
for  Betty  Harris.  If  anything  were  to 
happen  to  her,  the  business  of  a dozen 
States  would  quiver  to  the  core. 

She  tapped  the  marble  floor  softly  with 
her  foot  and  pondered.  She  might  sit 
here  in  the  hall  and  wait  for  James — 
a whole  hour.  There  was  a bench  by  the 
wall.  She  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  . . . 
It  was  not  seemly  that  a princess  should 
sit  waiting  for  a servant — not  even  in 
marble  halls.  She  glanced  about  her 
again.  There  was  probably  a telephone 
somewhere — perhaps  on  the  ground  floor. 
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She  could  telephone  home  and  they  would 
send  another  carriage.  Yes,  that  would 
be  best.  She  rang  the  elevator  bell  and 
descended  in  stately  silence.  When  she 
stepped  out  of  the  great  door  of  the  build- 
ing she  saw,  straight  before  her,  the  sign 
she  sought — “ Pay  Station.” 

But  then  something  happened  to  Betty 
Harris.  The  spirit  of  the  spring  day 
caught  her  and  lifted  her  out  of  herself. 
Men  were  hurrying  by  with  light  step. 
Little  children  laughed  as  they  ran. 
Betty  skipped  a few  steps  and  laughed 
softly  with  them.  . . . She  would  walk 
home.  It  was  not  far.  She  had  often 
walked  as  far  in  the  country,  and  she 
knew  the  way  quite  well.  . . . And  when 
she  looked  up  again,  she  stood  in  front 
of  the  glowing  fruit-stall,  and  Achilles 
Alexandrakis  was  regarding  her  with 
deep,  sad  eyes. 

Achilles  had  been  dreaming  down  the 
street  when  the  little  figure  came  in 
sight.  His  heart  all  day  had  been  full 
of  sadness — for  the  spring  in  the  air. 
And  all  day  Athens  had  haunted  his 
steps — the  Athens  of  dreams.  Once  when 
he  had  retired  into  the  dark,  cool  shop, 
he  brushed  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  had  stood  looking  down  in  sur- 
prise at  something  that  glistened  on  its 
worn  surface. 

Betty  Harris  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 
She  had  been  so  carefully  brought  up 
that  she  had  not  learned  that  some  people 
were  her  inferiors  and  must  not  be  smiled 
at.  She  gave  him  the  straight,  sweet 
smile  that  those  who  had  cared  for  her 
all  her  life  loved  so  well.  Then  she 
gave  a little  nod.  “ I’m  walking  home,” 
she  said. 

Achilles  leaned  forward  a little,  almost 
holding  his  breath  lest  she  float  from  him. 
It  was  the  very  spirit  of  Athens — demo- 
cratic, cultured,  naive.  He  gave  her  the 
salute  of  his  country.  She  smiled  again. 
Then  her  eye  fell  on  the  tray  of  pome- 
granates near  the  edge  of  the  stall — soft 
and  pink.  She  reached  out  a hand.  “ I 
have  never  seen  these,”  she  said,  slowly. 
“ What  are  they?” 

“ Pomegranates — Yes — You  like 

some?  I give  you.” 

lie  disappeared  into  the  shop  and 
Betty  followed  him,  looking  about  with 
clear,  interested  eyes.  It  was  like  no 
place  she  had  ever  seen — this  cool,  dark 


room,  with  its  tiers  on  tiers  of  fruit,  and 
the  fragrant,  spicy  smell,  and  the  man 
with  the  sad,  kind  face.  Her  quick  eye 
paused — arrested  by  the  word  printed  on 
a box  on  the  shelf  to  the  right.  . . . Ah, 
that  was  it ! She  knew  now  quite  well.  He 
was  a Greek  man.  She  knew  the  letters; 
she  had  studied  Greek  for  six  months; 
but  she  did  not  know  this  word — 

“ 7r-£-r-a-X ” She  was  still  spelling 

it  out  when  Achilles  returned  with  the 
small  box  of  pomegranates  in  his  hand. 

She  looked  up  slowly.  “ I can’t  quite 
make  it  out,”  she  said. 

“ That?”  Achilles’s  face  was  alight. 
“ That  is  Greek.” 

She  nodded.  “ I know.  I study  it;  but 
what  is  it — the  word?” 

“ The  word  ? — Ah,  yes,  it  is — How 
you  say?  You  shall  see.” 

He  reached  out  a hand  to  the  box.  But 
the  child  stopped  him.  A quick  thought 
had  come  to  her. — “ You  have  been  in 
Athens,  haven’t  you  ? I want  to  ask  you 
something,  please.” 

The  hand  dropped  from  the  box.  The 
man  turned  about,  waiting.  If  heaven 
were  to  open  to  him  now — ! 

“ I’ve  always  wanted  to  see  a Greek 
n*an,”  said  the  child,  slowly, — “ a real 
/Greek  man.  I’ve  wanted  to  ask  him 
something  he  would  know  about.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  Parthenon?”  She  put 
the  question  with  quaint  seriousness. 

A light  came  into  the  eyes  of  Achilles 
Alexandrakis.  It  flooded  the  room. 

“.You  ask  me — the  Parthenon?”  he 
said,  solemnly.  “You  wish  me  — tell 
that?”  It  was  wistful — almost  a cry 
of  longing. 

Betty  Harris  nodded  practically.  “ I’ve 
always  wanted  to  know  about  it — the 
Parthenon.  They  tell  you  how  long  it  is, 
and  how  wide,  and  what  it  is  made  of, 
and  who  began  it,  and  who  finished  it, 
and  who  destroyed  it,  but  they  never, 
never  ” — she  raised  her  small  hand  im- 
pressively— “they  never  tell  you  how 
it  looks!” 

Achilles  brought  a chair  and  placed  it 
near  the  open  door.  “ Will  it — kindly — 
you  sit?”  he  said,  gravely. 

She  seated  herself,  folding  her  hands 
above  the  music-roll,  and  lifting  her  eyes 
to  the  dark  face  looking  down  at  her. 
“ Thank  you.” 

Achilles  leaned  back  against  the  coun- 
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ter,  thinking  a little.  He  sighed  gently. 
“ I tell  you  many  things,”  he  said  at  last. 

“ About  the  Parthenon,  please,”  said 
Petty  Harris. 

“ You  like  Athens  ?”  He  said  it  like 
a child. 

“ I should  like  it — if  they  would  tell 
me  real  things.  I don’t  seem  to  make 
them  understand.  But  when  they  say 
how  beautiful  it  is — I feel  it  here.”  She 
laid  her  small  hand  to  her  side. 

The  smile  of  Achilles  held  glory  in  its 
depths.  “ I tell  you,”  he  said. 

The  clear  face  reflected  the  smile.  A 
breath  of  waiting  held  the  lips.  “ Yes.” 

Achilles  leaned  again  upon  his  counter. 
His  face  was  rapt,  and  he  spread  his 
finger-tips  a little  as  if  something  within 
them  stirred  to  be  free. 

“ It  stands  so  high  and  lifts  itself  ” — 
Achilles  raised  his  dark  hands — “ ruined 
there — so  great — and  far  beneath,  the  city 
lies,  drawing  near  and  near,  and  yet  it 
cannot  roach.  . . . And  all  around  is 
light — and  light — and  light.  Here  it  is  a 
cellar  ” — his  hands  closed  in  with 
crushing  touch  — “ but  there — 1”  He 
flung  the  words  from  him  like  a chant 
of  music,  and  a sky  stretched  about  them 
from  side  to  side,  blue  as  sapphire  and 
shedding  radiant  light  upon  the  city  in 
its  midst — a city  of  fluted  column  and 
curving  cornice  and  temple  and  arch  and 
tomb.  The  words  rolled  on,  fierce  and 
eager.  It  was  a song  of  triumph,  with 
war  and  sorrow  stud  mystery  running 
beneath  the  sound  of  joy.  And  the  child, 
listening  with  grave,  clear  eyes,  smiled  a 
little,  holding  her  breath.  “ I see  it — 
I see  it!”  She  half  whispered  the  words. 

Achilles  barely  looked  at  her.  “ You 
see — ah,  yes — you  see.  But  I — I have  not 
words!”  It  was  almost  a cry.  . . . “ The 
air,  so  clear — like  wine — and  the  pillars 
straight  and  high  and  big — but  light — 
light — reaching.  ...”  His  soul  was 
among  them,  soaring  high.  Then  it 
returned  to  earth  and  he  remembered 
the  child. 

“ And  there  is  an  olive-tree,”  he  said, 
kindly,  “ and  a well  where  Poseidon — ” 

“ I’ve  heard  about  the  well  and  the 
olive-tree,”  said  the  child;  “I  don’t  care 
so  much  about  them.  But  all  the  rest — ” 
She  drew  a quick  breath.  “ It  is  very 
beautiful.  I knew  it  would  be.  I knew 
it  would  be!” 


There  was  silence  in  the  room. 

“ Thank  you  for  telling  me,”  said  Betty 
Harris.  “ Now  I must  go.”  She  slipped 
from  the  chair  with  a little  sigh.  She 
stood  looking  about  the  dim  shop.  “ Now 
I must  go,”  she  repeated,  wistfully. 

Achilles  moved  a step  toward  the  shelf. 
“ Yes — but  wait — I will  show  you.”  He 
reached  up  to  the  box  and  took  it  down 
lightly.  “ I show  you.”  He  was  re- 
moving the  cover. 

The  child  leaned  forward  with  shin- 
ing eyes. 

A smile  came  into  the  dark,  grave  face 
looking  into  the  box.  “Ah,  he  has  blos- 
somed— for  you.”  He  held  it  out  to  her. 

She  took  it  in  shy  fingers,  bending  to 
it.  “ It  is  beautiful,”  she  said,  softly. 
“ Yes — beautiful !” 

The  dark  wings,  with  shadings  of  gold 
and  tender  blue,  lifted  themselves  a lit- 
tle, waiting. 

The  child  looked  up.  “ May  I touch 
it?”  she  asked. 

“Yes — But  why  not?” 

The  dark  head  was  bent  close  to  hers, 
watching  the  wonderful  wings. 

Slowly  Betty  Harris  put  out  a finger 
and  stroked  the  wings. 

They  fluttered  a little — opened  wide 
and  rose — in  their  first  flutter  of  light. 

“ Oh !”  It  was  a cry  of  delight  from 
the  child. 

The  great  creature  had  settled  on  the 
bunch  of  bananas  and  hung  swaying. 
The  gold  and  blue  wings  opened  and 
closed  slowly. 

Achilles  drew  near  and  put  out  a 
finger. 

The  butterfly  was  on  it. 

He  held  it  toward  her,  smiling  gently, 
and  she  reached  up,  her  very  breath  on 
tiptoe.  A little  smile  curved  her  lips, 
quick  and  wondering,  as  the  transfer 
was  made,  thread  by  thread,  till  the 
gorgeous  thing  rested  on  her  own  palm. 

She  looked  up.  “ What  shall  I do  with 
it?”  It  was  a shining  whisper. 

Achilles’s  eyes  sought  the  door. 

They  moved  toward  it  slowly,  light 
as  breath. 

In  the  open  doorway  they  paused. 
Above  the  tall  buildings  the  gray  rim  of 
sky  lifted  itself.  The  child  looked  up 
to  it.  Her  eyes  returned  to  Achilles. 

He  nodded  gravely. 

She  raised  her  hand  with  a little 
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“ p-f-f  ” — it  was  half  a quick  laugh  and 
half  a sigh. 

The  wings  fluttered  free,  and  rose,  and 
faltered,  and  rose  again — high  and  high- 
er, between  the  dark  walls — up  to  the 
sky,  into  the  gray — and  through. 

The  eyes  that  had  followed  it  came 
back  to  earth.  They  looked  at  each  other 
and  smiled  gravely — two  children  who 
had  seen  a happy  thing. 

The  child  stood  still  with  half-lifted 
hand.  ...  A carriage  drove  quickly  into 
the  street.  The  little  hand  was  lifted 
higher.  It  was  a regal  gesture — the  re- 
turn of  the  princess  to  earth. 

J&mes  touched  his  hat — a look  of  dis- 
may and  relief  battling  in  his  face  as 
he  turned  the  horses  sharply  to  the  right. 
They  paused  in  front  of  the  stall,  their 
hoofs  beating  dainty  time  to  the  cours- 
ing of  their  blood. 


Achilles  eyed  them  lovingly.  The 
spirit  of  Athens  dwelt  in  their  arching 
necks. 

He  opened  the  door  for  the  child  with 
the  quiet  face  and  shining  eyes.  Gravely 
he  salaamed  as  she  entered  the  carriage. 

Through  the  window  she  held  out  a 
tiny  hand.  "I  hope  you  will  come  and 
see  me,”  she  said. 

“ Yes,  I come,”  said  Achilles,  simply. 
" I like  to  come.” 

James  dropped  a waiting  eye. 

“Home,  James.” 

The  horses  sprang  away.  Achilles 
Alexandrakis,  bareheaded  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  watched  the  carriage  till  it  was 
out  of  sight.  Then  he  turned  once  more 
to  the  stall  and  rearranged  the  fruit. 
The  swift  fingers  laughed  a little  as  they 
worked,  and  the  eyes  of  Achilles  were 
filled  with  light. 


The  Night-Watch 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  C HANNING 

O WATCHER  of  the  gates  of  Sleep, 

Let  not  a word,  a sigh,  breathe  through, 
A sigh, — a sound  remotely  blown, 

Lest  all  my  walls  of  Life  fall  down 
Wind-swept  before  a shoreless  Sea 
That  bears  me  with  it,  willing,  free! 

While  Earth  hath  any  right  in  me, 

O Watcher  of  the  gates  of  Sleep, 

Let  not  my  Dead  return  to  me. 

()  Warder  of  the  silent  Hours, 

What  time  the  naked  soul  lies  bare. 

Keep  better  watch — lest  one  escape, 

Lest  haply  through  those  gates  there  fare 
One  wandered  from  the  sleeping  Shape, 

A truant  seeking  larger  air, 

A ghost  more  to  the  ghostly  hours! 
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New  Orleans 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE 


A GREAT  open  street  fringed  by 
two  and  three  story  buildings  of 
nameless  architecture ; crowded 
trolley-cars  and  two  policemen;  a wide 
expanse  of  hazy  sky  and  yellow  clouds 
of  dust  hovering  over  an  idle  crowd  that 
shuffles  slowly  back  and  forth  beneath 
the  arcades,  going  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. Such  is  one’s  first  impression 
of  New  Orleans,  for  it  seems  inevitable 
that  every  stranger  must  make  his  initial 
entrance  to  the  Crescent  City  through 
Canal  Street.  But  if  Mardi  Gras  is  not 
far  distant  one  will  lose  sight  of  the 
banalities  of  this  great  thoroughfare  in 
the  personnel  of  its  floating  population. 

Race-track  touts,  book-makers,  jock- 
eys, commercial  travellers,  a few  long- 
shoremen from  the  levee,  “ viveurs  ” from 
the  neighboring  cities,  German  marines 
on  shore  leave  from  the  visiting  battle- 
ships, a few  clubmen  making  for  their 
afternoon  at  the  “Pickwick”  or  “Bos- 
ton,” naval  officers  with  shimmering 
epaulets — in  short,  one  is  apt  to  see 
here  at  some  hour  of  the  day  anybody 
from  a St.  Louis  capitalist  to  the  man 
who  came  the  night  before  with  no 
change  of  linen,  and  seven  dollars  sewn 
in  his  waistcoat.  One  would  take  this  to 
be  the  greatest  idling  community  in 
America;  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is — for 
out-of-town  people  like  oneself.  The 
representative  Orleanais  does  not  loiter 
here;  he  merely  passes  through  with  a 
definite  purpose. 

If  you  were  to  follow  Royal  Street,  a 
few  steps  over  the  border-line  would 
take  you  from  the  confused  clatter  of 
an  active  modern  commercial  centre  into 
the  pastoral  quiet  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  bvwoy. 

This  is  the  genuine  New  Orleans, 
glowing  with  luminous  color,  steeped  in 
romantic  legend  and  tradition,  with  rare 
vistas  of  faded  stucco,  and  its  heavy 
batten  shutters  securely  bolted  across 
the  high  French  windows,  and  graceful 


spiked  balconies  of  corroded  wrought 
iron,  each  with  the  former  owner’s  in- 
signia cunningly  twisted  into  the  gen- 
eral design,  running  like  ivy  over  the 
crumbling  stucco  of  the  houses.  Border- 
ing the  street  are  the  narrow  shops 
of  antiquarians,  thickly  coated  with  fine 
strata  of  yellow  dust,  wearing  a mourn- 
ful air  of  excommunication,  and  here 
and  there  you  may  pass  some  gloomy 
wareroom  littered  with  old  mahogany, 
crystal,  and  Sheffield  plate,  dismantled 
possibly  from  these  very  houses  across 
the  street — eloquent  suggestions  of  more 
prosperous  days  and  of  the  desperate 
means  resorted  to  by  the  ancien  regime 
to  stem  the ‘changing  of  the  tides. 

One’s  first  impression — that  of  an 
utterly  abandoned  neighborhood  — is 
soon  relinquished  when  through  the  open 
wicket  in  some  ponderous  porte-cochere 
one  catches  a glimpse  of  a cool  arcaded 
court  with  high-arched  mullioned  win- 
dows peeping  above  the  heavy  magnolia 
foliage.  The  great  Spanish  earthenware 
pots  bristling  with  tropical  plants,  the 
roses  running  wild  over  the  golden  stuc- 
co, and  the  ruin  of  what  may  once  have 
been  a fountain  relieved  against  the  dull- 
red  pavement,  with  its  dainty  sculpture 
stained  to  a deep  umber,  form  an  en- 
semble not  unworthy  of  the  most  exacting 
of  the  Versailles  monarch’s  inamoratas. 

Many  a modest  disciple  of  Omar 
Khayyam  still  resides  in  Royal  Street, 
for  it  is  honeycombed  with  similar  court- 
yards. To  sit  in  one’s  quiet  court  far 
from  the  sounds  of  an  outer  world,  to 
chuckle  contentedly  when  a basketful  of 
last  century’s  stucco  detaches  itself  from 
beneath  the  eaves-trough  and  falls  with 
a gentle  thud  on  the  busy  pedestrian 
without,  to  hear  his  oath  and  receding 
footsteps  come  muffled  through  the 
grilled  wicket,  and,  when  the  shadows 
have  enveloped  everything  except  the 
graceful  arches  of  the  Spanish  windows 
— the  familiar  ring,  the  rustle  of  a skirt, 
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and  tete-a-tete  at  the  little  table  be- 
neath the  magnolia  blossoms — surely  this 
is  living! 

In  early  days  this  was  the  Faubourg 
St.-Germain  of  New  Orleans;  indeed, 
even  as  late  as  the  “ fifties  ” the  old  St. 
Louis  Hotel,  a few  streets  below,  poured 
into  this  narrow  channel  its  clientele  of 
wealthy  planters,  and  Royal  Street 
echoed  to  the  cheerful  hum  of  an  active, 
prosperous  thoroughfare.  Yet  even  the 
popularity  of  the  St.  Louis  began  to 
wane;  bad  management  and  the  gradual 
shifting  of  the  business  centre  up-town 
may  have  been  responsible  for  this — how- 
beit  Royal  Street  closed  her  great  batten 
shutters,  bolted  the  heavy  porte-cocheres, 
and  settled  down  to  a long  Arcadian 
summer.  To-day,  when  you  come  upon 
a yellow  wilderness  fringed  by  two-story 
buildings,  where  as  late  as  1903  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  historic  land- 
marks of  New  Orleans  had  stood  since 
1813,  and  see  stretching  across  the  en- 
tire width  of  this  deserted  square  the 
old  St.  Louis,  with  its  mighty  colonnade 
and  yellow  fagade,  all  stains,  seams,  and 
broken  window-panes,  still  defiantly 
holding  its  ground  in  the  midst  of  this 
desolation,  you  feel  strangely  alone  and 
out  of  place. 

If  you  enter  this  ancient  hostelry 
quietly  on  Royal  Street  — the  main 
entrance  is  securely  bolted  — you  pass 
from  the  glare  of  high  noon  into  a 
cellar  damp  and  twilight  gloom ; for 
even  at  midday  the  light  penetrates 
with  difficulty  the  intricate  network 
of  abandoned  spider-webs  festooned 
across  the  windows.  A spacious  stair- 
way leads  to  the  floor  above,  with  its 
labyrinth  of  gloomy  corridors  and  end- 
less rooms,  where  a heavy  silence  weighs 
on  one  like  a pall.  At  rare  intervals  the 
distant  rattle  of  falling  plaster  reaches 
the  ear  faintly,  and,  as  you  grope  your 
way  in  the  obscurity  of  some  blind  cor- 
ridor, a door  may  open  violently  behind 
you  with  a tinkling  of  falling  glass,  as 
a sudden  gust  sweeps  from  the  great 
yellow  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  and 
bursts  through  a window-pane,  carrying 
the  dust  in  whirling  eddies  in  its  head- 
long race  through  the  passageway,  like 
the  disembodied  spirit  of  some  former 
guest  searching  for  an  exit.  It  has  a 
restless  atmosphere. 


Few  things  in  New  Orleans  are  asso- 
ciated with  more  graceful  tradition  than 
the  old  ballroom  on  this  floor,  with  its 
high  pier  - glasses  spotted  with  mildew 
and  shimmering  with  pale  reflections. 
The  famous  subscription  balls  of  ante- 
bellum days  were  held  here,  and  even 
the  most  prosaic  Philistine  must  feel  a 
little  moved  by  the  vast  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  and  catch  himself 
striving  to  people  the  old  ballroom  with 
its  former  life  and  movement:  the  state- 
ly minuets,  the  rustling  crinolines,  the 
old  gallants  in  high  stocks,  the  endless 
Virginia  reels,  and  the  warm  glow  of 
soft  candle-light  playing  over  the  white 
shoulders  of  former  belles  that  moved 
rhythmically  across  the  well-waxed  floors 
to  strains  of  music  long  since  forgotten. 

More  corridors,  suites  of  rooms,  and 
twisting  staircases,  with  a cat  racing  in 
terror  at  your  approach,  and  you  are 
making  the  descent  into  the  cryptlike 
atmosphere  of  the  old  rotunda.  In  early 
days  this  was  the  main  entrance,  and 
its  great  circle  of  Corinthian  columns 
carried  the  eye  upward  until  it  rested 
on  an  imposing  cupola,  frescoed  by  a 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Canova.  The  effect 
was  that  of  a lofty  cathedral  nave,  and 
put  to  shame  the  barbaric  display  of 
gold-leaf  and  overelaboration  of  the  pre- 
tentious modern  hotel.  If  in  its  present 
ruin  you  are  tempted  to  doubt  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  former  patronage,  run  your 
eye  over  the  old  registry-books — they  are 
still  there — and  you  will  find — but  why 
stir  up  the  dead?  Henry  Clay,  General 
Boulanger,  even  President  McKinley, 
passed  beneath  the  portico.  Before  the 
war  this  was  used  as  a prominent  slave- 
mart.  A large  stone  slab  is  still  in  its 
place  between  two  of  the  massive  col- 
umns and  served  as  an  auction-block : 
even  the  name  of  the  slave-dealer  is  still 
visible  on  the  gray  stones  above,  and  it 
requires  little  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  evoke  the  old  rotunda,  with  its  by- 
gone clientele  of  wealthy  planters,  promi- 
nent professional  men,  and  the  Southern 
j cun  esse  doree  that  crowded  about,  mak- 
ing the  gray  walls  echo  with  their  spirit- 
ed bidding,  when  many  a beautiful  quad- 
roon ascended  the  rostrumlike  platform 
and  stood  framed  between  the  noble 
Corinthian  columns  like  some  pagan  god- 
dess, to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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In  Charles  Street  t here  is  a balcony — and  cordiality  i ti  his  manner,  together 
of  course  there  arc  balconies  everywhere  with  a cheerful  devil-may-care  way  of 
in  this  delightful  city;  a man  must  have  taking  things  for  granted,  that  made  a 
his  hit  of  wrought  iron  if  only  to  hang  refusal  our  of  the  question.  His  name 
his  parrot  on,  where  he  may  curse  in  his  was  rVArmns;  he  was  a creole  and  wished 
broad  Southern  accent  the  dnv  when  first  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  not 
the  innovations  began  in  the  old  town — colored.  Having  thus  introduced  him- 
hut  this  particular  balcony  has  a senfi-  self  we  crossed  the  street, 
mental  interest  to  me,  entirely  apart  “ Rotter  keep  to  the  right  and  move 
from  the  beauty  of  its  design,  or  the  fact  ] i vely he  advised,  when  we  had  passed 
that  the  stun  hr**  por/e-coc/nur  beneath  it  the  threshold  of  the  porte^t'Orhf're  and 
leads  to  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  pmetrnted  half-way  through  the  damp 
ITiited  States.  It  will  always  remain  timnoMike  entrance  to  the  courtyard, 
associated  with  the  person  of  a tall,  41  Some  day  those  bricks  arc  coming 
active  fellow  who  suddenly  emerged  down.”  he  explained,  pointing  to  the 
from  f Ik*  shadows  of  the  wide  gallery,  dilapidated  arch  above  us,  u and  the  man 
hurriedly  stepped  into  the  clear  sun-  who  catches  a hunch  of  them  on  the  top 
light,  crossed  the  street,  anticipated  my  of  Ids  head  will  be  laid  out  in  a nice 
intention  when  1 Opened  my  camp-stool,  clean  white  shirt  with  some  one  moving 
and  prevented  me  from  putting  in  an  slow  behind  him  next  morning.”  And 
active  day's  work.  Had  I seen  the  court-  now,  had  1 seen  Beau  Brurnmel?  This 
yard  X No.  Well  then  I must  follow  was  the  second  question  put  to  me  in 
him  immediately.  There  was  mi  ease  this  drowsy  ruin  of  a beautiful  court. 
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after  my  host  had  offered  me  a cigarette, 
the  freedom  of  the  house,  and  a soap- 
box to  sit  on. 

“ Once  in  New  York,”  I answered,  let- 
ting my  eyes  wander  from  the  pale  cobalt 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  window  to  the 
green  jalousied  gallery  above  us,  satu- 
rating myself  with  the  perfection  of  the 
place:  the  great  fantastic  blots  on  its 
dilapidated  walls,  the  rambling  galleries 
twining  their  way  to  the  jalousie  above. 
Venice  or  Paris  in  their  most  unusual 
phases  cannot  surpass  the  beauty  of  New 
Orleans  in  her  finer  moods,  and  yet  all 
this  is  in  America! 

“I  see  you  don’t  understand,”  he  put 
in,  after  a decent  pause,  bringing  me  out 
of  my  reverie  with  a start.  “ I mean  our 
Beau  Brummel ; lives  up  there  in  that  hole 
in  the  wall  above  the  gallery,  and  never 
has  been  known  to  do  a stroke  of  work 
. . . pays  two  dollars  a month,  and  is  as 
regular  as  clockwork.  Some  people  think 
he  has  money,”  he  continued,  whistling  a 
few  bars  from  La  Boheme.  His  name? 
Oh  yes.  Last  year  it  was  Monsieur 
d’Albert,  and  now  it  is  Monsieur  d’Etain- 
ville,  but  that  was  common  in  Chartres 
Street.  D’Armas  bent  over  and  whis- 
pered, "lie  may  sell  lottery  tickets;  in 
fact  once — ” Here  my  host  ended  his 
rambling  narrative  abruptly  by  digging 
me  in  the  ribs,  for  a door  had  opened  on 
the  gallery  above,  and  a figure  emerged, 
as  he  had  said,  from  a mere  crevice  in 
the  wall.  A narrow  mirror  swung  on 
the  outside  of  the  door,  for  a man  must 
have  infinite  resource  to  live  comfortably 
in  a closet  seven  feet  by  five,  with  no 
window.  It  was  the  figure  of  a man 
advanced  in  years,  with  white  hair  and 
a bristling  mustache,  muffled  to  the  eyes 
in  a heavy  coat.  Spectacles,  so  strong 
that  they  magnified  his  deep-set  eyes,  and 
a large  felt  hat  completed  the  costume. 
No  man  ever  was  more  hypercritical 
about  his  person  than  this  elderly  tenant 
on  the  gallery  above,  as  he  stood  before 
his  narrow  strip  of  glass  performing  the 
last  rites  of  an  exquisite  toilet,  brush- 
ing the  threadbare  coat  with  renewed 
fury,  flicking  a possible  microbe  from 
his  coat  lapels,  peering  anxiously  at  the 
dim  reflection  within,  until  he  became 
exacting  to  the  point  of  morbidness, 
seeming  to  demand  of  his  mirror  the 
very  soul  of  its  quicksilver. 


1l\> 

“Year  in  and  year  out  it's  just  the 
same,”  my  host  observed,  sadly, — after  the 
elderly  recluse  had  descended  the  dilapi- 
dated staircase  from  the  gallery  and  swept 
past  us  with  a ceremonious  “ Bon  soir, 
'.ssieurs  ” ; — “ and  mark  my  words,”  he 
continued,  gravely,  “ he’ll  keep  on  brush- 
ing until  he  brushes  himself  silly.”  There 
is  little  sympathy  for  a tidy  man  on 
Chartres  Street. 

If  you  were  to  follow  the  emerald- 
green  span  of  the  gallery  connecting 
this  wing  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  house,  you  would  find,  sprawled  on 
the  floor  of  a cavity  in  the  wall  even 
smaller  than  that  occupied  by  Monsieur 
d’Albert,  the  antithesis  of  the  latter’s 
cold  formality,  in  the  person  of  the  un- 
known tenant — a Gascon — who  pays  one 
dollar  a month,  expects  nothing  of  any- 
body, and  in  turn  imparts  nothing. 
Where  Monsieur  d’Albert  is  brushed  to 
excess  the  tenant  above  is  very  much 
dishevelled;  rises  late  when  he  does  rise, 
and  spends  his  time  at  the  “ Rendezvous 
des  Amies  de  l’Art  Culinaire,”  a few 
doors  below,  in  Chartres  Street.  The 
ample  curves  of  his  midriff  speak  of  the 
fleeting  nature  of  his  investments.  He 
is  a bachelor,  usually  intoxicated,  and 
extremely  happy. 

In  spite  of  its  beauty  and  varied  in- 
terest this  was  a demoralizing  place  to 
work  in.  Even  when  you  had  ceased  to 
listen  to  the  broad  French  oaths  coming 
in  fits  and  starts  from  the  mansard  room, 
or  to  the  confused  babble  of  French  and 
Spanish  patois  of  the  cigarette-girls  on 
the  floor  above,  there  was  always  an  idler 
or  two  to  smoke  with  you  in  the  court 
and  make  life  interesting  if  not  pro- 
ductive. Then,  of  cqurse,  there  was  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  D’Armas  appear- 
ing on  the  scene,  approaching  you  with  a 
knowing  wink  and  whispering:  “Let  me 
put  your  things  in  the  desk  where  they’ll 
be  safe.  Eve  got  the  wagon  and  am  going 
to  show  you  something.”  This  was  cor- 
rupting because  you  knew  that  he  could. 

These  were  golden  days,  when,  as  we 
rolled  down  Chartres  Street,  my  host 
drew  from  his  rich  and  unassorted  store 
of  information  concerning  men,  women, 
and  their  intimate  affairs  many  a precious 
and  spicy  item,  and  imparted  them  to  me 
between  the  violent  lurching  of  the  wag- 
on over  the  deep  furrows  of  the  old 
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Spanish  pA  vcrn^n  t.  Here  at  tlx e corner  hod  and  never  knew  the  difference;  but 
was  the  house  the  creole  “ sang -pur  personally  lie  preferred  to  sleep  on  the 
had  built  for  Napoleon,  but  the  English  floor  above,  for  reasons  that  must  In- 
had  fixed  that,  as  I knew;  and  across  whispered,  ns  lie  did,  and  not  written, 
the  street  in  that  very  garden  I admired  Here  was  a man  whose  antecedents 
sp  much  I might  see,  if  it  w»re  only  entitled  him  to  the  highest  cotisidorp? 
Summer-time,  old  Pierre  Hcsan  planting  lion  eking  out  an  existence  in  the  most 
a few  dozen  brass  candlesticks  to  he  humble  position,  lie  was  waiting  for 
excavated  in  the  winter  for  the  antique  something  decent  to  turn  up,  lie  said, 
stores  on  Royal  Street.  I had  come  at  The  family  plate,  mahogany,  and  ervs- 
a poor  time,  he  said,  for  him  to  show  ine  tnl  had  long  since  passed  through  the 
anything.  And  now,  while  we  were  pass-  dealers’  hands  in  Royal  Street,  but  he 
ing  it.  1 might  take  note  that  on  the  first  assured  me  that  ho  still  had  a small 
floor  of  the  old  feouM  with  the  fine  mmxch  fygitey,  s<.me  real  estate  We  visited  it 
gram  in  iron  I could  sleep  in  Lafayette's  together.  Il  was  chaste,  and  wimple,  with 

Ionic  fluted  pilasters  fram- 
ing a weather  - he  a ten 
inn rble  table t,  beau t i f ully 
spa eed  \v i tli  qn a i it i F n *n  e h 
inscriptions,  and  dated 
1 It  stands  in  the  old 

St.  Louis  tVmefery  and  is 
as  tine  a tomb  ns  any  man 
could  desire.  Oases  like 
this  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  creoles.  Gen- 
erations of  ancestors  in 
whom  the  a rt  o f ] i v ing  had 
reached  a meridian  of  per- 
fection have  left  them  an 
inherited  taste  for  the 
finer  elements  of  a well- 
rounded  existence  and 
poorly  cquipiiod  to  cope 
wit  h p resent  cowl  i t ions. 
To  the  creole,  music,  for 
ins  t a nee,  has  censed  to  be 
a luxury;  it  1$  as  much  a 
neee-sity  as  the  claret  with 
the  d fjr  u u <•  r .an  <1  in  o at  be 
included  in  the  household 
expense  account.  The 
Small  boy  passes  you 
warbling  an  aria  from 
Foust  in  the  same  spon- 
taneous manner  as  the 
Northern  gamin  whistles 
his  u rag  - time.”  Indeed, 
sueli  is  ilie  dc ma u d for  good 
music  in  New  Orleans,  that 
I know  of  n ease  where  an 
extremity  plain  end  worthy 
woma n spen  t many  years 
in  Bourbon  Street  without 
a suitor,  until  she  obtained 
till*  ice-water  privilege  at 
the  Opera  House,  when  Hie 
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There  is  little  Sympathy  for  a tidy  Man  in  Chartres  Street 


was  courted  and  married  immediately* 
The  admission,  of  course,  is  gratuitous 
to  Iter  husband,  and  he  never  misses  a 
night.  If  you  would  see  where  many 
a HK'do-fr  hoard  of  pennies  is  de- 
ftfeted,  go  to  this  old  French  Opera 
Uptime  and  take  a scat  in  the  fmi- 
or  pnrafh's,  and  observe  the 
densely  packed  galleries.  You  will  no- 
tice many  early  patrons  of  the  house: 
venerable  old  men  and  feeble  women  with 
a faint  air  of  the  “sixties  ” in  the  cut 
of  their  clothes : and  indolent  creole 
belles*  with  hoys  and  girls,  all  spell- 
bound. breathb  —ly  intent,  devriuting  a 


del  irate  piece  of  orchestration*  and  rising 
spontaneously  at  a stirring  climax  with 
shouts  of  “Bis!"  . . . u Kncore  l'v  and 
sonorous  “ Bravos  !4? 

The  creole  would  rather  do  without  a 
few  men’s  than  miss  a good  opera  with 
a fine  east:  nor  docs  this  admirable  spirit 
merolv  apply  to  the  middle  (dosses. 
Many  a char  in  i ng  little  creole  lady  who 
might  paint  to  a Marigny  on  her  es- 
eutrhcoH  would  not  hesitate,  if  hard 
pressed,  to  do  her  own  housework  in 
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It  matters  little  in  New  Orleans  to  what 
unfortunate  straits  adversity  may  have 
driven  a lady;  even  though  she  may  do 
typewriting  for  people  whom  she  meets 
socially,  there  are  enough  noble-minded 
people  of  the  ancieu  regime  who  will  help 
her  to  forget  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  see 
that  she  receives  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. This  inbred  chivalry  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  and  endearing  traits  of  the 
Southern  character,  lending  to  the  South 
an  atmosphere  free  from  our  parasitical 
flunkey  ism  over  mere  money  or  its  insignia. 

Much  of  the  social  life  of  New  Orleans 
is  centred  in  this  old  playhouse,  which, 
though  built  in  1860,  still  remains  the 
best  - designed  opera  - house  in  America. 
On  either  side  of  the  parquet  are  the 
baignoires,  or  covered  boxes,  shaped  very 
much  like  a bathing-chair,  and  the  first 
tier  above  is  composed  of  the  loges  de- 
co avert  es  (open  boxes),  separated  by 
comfortable  aisles.  Behind  these,  form- 
ing a second  horseshoe,  are  the  quaint 
loges  grilles , in  the  form  of  miniature 
baignoires , and  until  quite  recently 
equipped  with  grill-work  which  might  be 
opened  or  shut  according  to  the  require- 
ments within.  With  the  grills  closed  it 
was  considered  quite  proper  for  a lady 
in  deep  mourning  to  attend  the  opera. 
These  delightful  contrivances  have  gone 
the  way  of  most  of  our  fine  old  customs. 

In  the  week  preceding  Mardi  Gras, 
the  exquisite  balls  of  the  numerous  car- 
nival organizations  are  given  here;  and 
to  appreciate  their  significance  in  New 
Orleans  one  must  realize  that  the  mere 
fact  of  being  seen  at  one  of  these  func- 
tions gives  one  a certain  distinction  or 
standing.  It  is  the  social  Parnassus  to 
which  all  whose  ambitions  are  of  a 
worldly  or  fashionable  trend  look  for- 
ward anxiously  through  the  idle  summer 
months;  and  the  influence  that  has  made 
it  possible  to  sustain  the  ever-increasing 
interest  in  the  carnival  festivities,  since 
the  first  parade  in  1827,  may  be  found  in 
the  one  word — mystery.  Apart  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  maskers  of  each  or- 
ganization are  recruited  from  the  gentry 
of  New  Orleans,  little  is  known;  and 
it  is  as  futile  to-day  to  speculate  upon 
the  identity  of  the  present  maskers  as  it 
was  in  the  early  u forties.”  A masonic 
secrecy  puts  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
every  available  source  of  information. 


Such  is  the  reticence  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  in  the  event  of  one's  desiring 
to  become  a member  he  can  find  nobody 
to  whom  he  may  apply.  He  must  trust 
to  the  chance  of  being  overheard  express- 
ing his  desire  to  become  a masker  by 
some  member,  who,  if  he  thinks  him 
desirable,  submits  his  name  to  the  com- 
mittee of  expulsion,  the  personnel  of  which 
is  unknown  even  to  the  maskers  them- 
selves. It  is  rumored  that  this  is  composed 
of  three  men,  prominently  representative 
of  the  professional,  business,  and  social 
world,  but  this  is  mere  hearsay.  Their 
word  is  final,  and  in  case  of  an  adverse 
decision  one  had  better  take  the  first  car 
up  Canal  Street  to  the  station  and  buy  a 
through  ticket  to  the  North  if  one  has 
social  aspirations  in  New  Orleans.  If, 
however,  the  name  has  been  passed  upon 
favorably,  the  applicant  will  receive  an 
anonymous  letter,  stating  an  hour  and 
place  where  he  may  meet  a member  who 
will  give  him  further  instructions.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  member  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  your  most  staid  and  elderly 
business  friends,  the  last  man  you  could 
possibly  conceive  of  as  lending  himself  to 
the  public  impersonation  of  a chubby 
Cupid  in  the  street  procession.  lie,  in 
turn,  presents  you  to  other  members,  and 
after  having  sworn  never  to  reveal  any 
of  the  secrets  of  the  organization  or  your 
connection  with  it,  you  are  measured  for 
a costume,  and  are  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Captain  of  the  Krewe. 
The  member  enjoys  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing twenty  invitations  and  three  “ call- 
out ” cards — the  greatest  favor  a masker 
can  confer  upon  a lady — which  are  all 
subject  to  being  ruled  out  by  the  se- 
cret triumvirate. 

And  so  ever  since  the  “ thirties  ” the 
pretty  little  Orleanaises  have  danced 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  with- 
out a clue  to  their  partners’  identity, 
for  with  wig  and  mask  completely  cov- 
ering the  head,  the  maskers  incognito 
may  well  defy  detection.  Indeed,  even 
if  a lady  were  able  to  recognize  a masker 
through  some  peculiarity  of  his  speech, 
she  would  be  careful  to  keep  her  dis- 
covery to  herself.  Frequently,  T am  told, 
extremely  droll  incidents  have  resulted 
from  a crafty  expedient  resorted  to 
by  married  men  to  keep  their  wives  in 
doubt  regarding  their  whereabouts  on 
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the  night  of  the  ball.  This  usually  con- 
sists of  an  agreement  between  two  mashers 
bjoall  out  their  respect ive  wives.  Not  long 
i}U/i  two  gentlemen  who  had  formed  a sim- 
ilar  pact  danced  through  the  night  with- 
out either  of  tin*  holies  suspecting  their 
identity,  when  the  one  masker— a doctor 
—pleaded  with  the  way  t he  scheme  was 
progressing,  and  seeing  his  wife  glide  past 
on  the  arm  of  his  partner's  husband.  chose 
to  add  an  additional  convincing  note  to 
the  deception  by  exclaiming,  “ Why,  there 
goe>  the  doctor**  wife!*' 

ifc  Yes,”  replied  his  pretty  partner,  ex- 
amining his  wife  with  a hypercritical 
eye  ; " isn't  *he  an  awful 

It  i*  the  special  privilege  of  ladies 
possessing  the  dmtirietioii  of  a ik  call-out  " 
•card  to  dance  the  first  six  or  eight  datuv* 
with  maskers  only  on  the  Hour,  and  the 
only  Haw  « »iie  might  find  in  the  brilliant 
management  of  the  carnival  halls  is  the 
number  of  dances  the  maskers  of  each 
organisation  reserve  for  themselves  only, 
making  it  necessary  for  ladies  not  hold- 


m 

ing  a special  can)  to  wait  a limn*)  until 
midnight,  watching  their  hosts  and  more 
fortunate  sisters  enjoying  themselves,  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  participate.  In- 
deed. this  prevailing  weakness  has  made 
present  condition*  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a lady  who  is  aeeus- 
toincil  to  tli«*  “ r;i U-out  distinction  to 
attend  a ball  with  the  ordinary  invitation. 

Vet  one  is  in  a poor  position  to  criti- 
cise the  masker.  He  pays  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  dancing  one 
night,  and  if  he  belongs  to  only  four 
organizations  his  exp;  rise  account  of  four 
hundred  dollars  is  a rather  largo  item 
for  one  week's  merriment,  as  this  docs 
not  include  the  handsome  favors  for  the 
Indies.  Vet  a man  must  belong  to  sev- 
eral of  these  if  he  would  not  feel  cramped 
during  carnival  week.  Why  will  he  pay 
Su  much  for  his  pleasure?  Possibly  for 
i lie  reason  that  he  may  reserve  his 
privilege  of  calling  out  the  lady  of 
his  choice  until  the  night  of  the  ball, 
when,  having  searched  the  boxes  with 
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take  the  slops  loading  to  the  tier  of  boxes 
above  like  an  ambulance  surgeon  on  an 
emergency  call,  for  the  masker  is  a 
privileged  character.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  when  she  appears  the  whiteness  of 
her  cheek  will  betray  a slight  flu>h,  for 
to  be  singled  out  from  the  floor  is  a more 
noticeable  distinction  than  the  u call-out  ” 
card*  and  once  beneath  the  white  ribbon 
there  is  no  way  of  making  her  return. 


a careful  eye,  he  may  turn  to  a fJo#r- 
coinmiUecTHMii  and  whisper,  u Just  be- 
side t lie  Corinthian  column  to  the  left 
there  i s.  a lit  tie  ere<  vie.'’ 

The  one  in  pink?*’ 

“ No,  in  gray  . . . black  hair,  with  the 
lovely  shoulders  and  lorgnette. ” 

“ Her  iniinef  5 

u I don't,  know,  but  please  bring  her 
to  rue/’  And  the  committeeman  will 
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MR.  X came  to  me  with  a letter  of 
introduction  from  a good  friend 
* of  mine  in  Paris,  specifically  to 
see  my  collection  of  Chinese  bronzes 
and  porcelain. 

My  friend  in  Paris  is  a collector  too. 
He  collects  neither  porcelain,  nor  bronzes, 
nor  pictures,  nor  medals,  nor  stamps,  nor 
anything  that  could  be  profitably  dispersed 
under  an  auctioneer’s  hammer.  He  would 
reject,  with  unaffected  surprise,  the  name 
of  a collector.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what 
he  is  by  temperament.  He  collects  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  a delicate  work.  He 
brings  to  it  the  patience,  the  passion, 
the  determination  of  a true  collector  of 
curiosities.  His  collection  does  not  con- 
tain any  royal  personages.  I don’t  think 
he  considers  them  sufficiently  rare  and 
interesting;  but,  with  that  exception,  he 
has  met  and  talked  with  every  one  worth 
knowing  on  any  conceivable  ground.  He 
observes  them,  listens  to  them,  pene- 
trates them,  measures  them,  and  puts 
the  memory  away  in  the  galleries  of 
his  mind.  He  has  schemed,  plotted,  and 
travelled  all  over  Europe  in  order  to  add 
to  his  collection  of  distinguished  per- 
sonal acquaintances. 

As  he  is  wealthy,  well  connected,  and 
unprejudiced,  his  collection  is  pretty 
complete,  including  objects  (or  should  I 
say  subjects?)  whose  value  is  unappre- 
ciated by  the  vulgar,  and  often  unknown 
to  popular  fame.  Of  those  specimens  my 
friend  is  naturally  the  most  proud. 

He  wrote  to  me  of  X.  “He  is  the 
greatest  insurgent  (revolte)  of  modern 
times.  The  world  knows  him  as  a revo- 
lutionary writer  whose  savage  irony  has 
laid  bare  the  rottenness  of  the  most  re- 
spectable institutions.  He  has  scalped 
every  venerated  head,  and  has  mangled  at 
the  stake  of  his  wit  every  received  opin- 
ion and  every  recognized  principle  of 
conduct  and  policy.  Who  does  not  re- 
member those  flaming  red  revolutionary 
pamphlets  whose  sudden  swarmings  used 
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to  overwhelm  the  powers  of  every  Conti- 
nental police  like  a sudden  plague  of 
crimson  gadflies  ? But  this  extreme 
writer  has  been  also  a man  of  action,  the 
inspirer  of  secret  societies,  the  mysteri- 
ous unknown  Number  One  of  desperate 
conspiracies  suspected  and  unsuspected, 
matured  or  baffled.  And  the  world  at 
large  has  never  had  an  inkling  of  that 
fact.  This  accounts  for  him  going  about 
amongst  us  to  this  day,  a veteran  of  many 
subterranean  campaigns,  standing  aside 
now,  safe  within  his  reputation  of  merely 
the  greatest  destructive  publicist  that 
ever  lived.” 

Thus  wrote  my  friend,  adding  that  Mr. 
X was  an  enlightened  connoisseur  of 
bronzes  and  china,  and  asking  me  to  show 
him  my  collection. 

X turned  up  in  due  course.  My  treas- 
ures are  disposed  in  three  large  rooms 
without  carpets  and  curtains.  There  is 
no  other  .furniture  than  the  glass  cases 
and  the  etageres  whose  contents  shall 
be  worth  a fortune  to  my  heirs.  I allow 
no  fires  to  be  lighted,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents, and  a fire-proof  door  separates 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

It  was  a bitter  cold  day.  We  kept  on 
our  overcoats  and  hats.  Middle-sized  and 
spare,  his  eyes  alert  in  a long,  Roman- 
nosed countenance,  X walked  on  neat  lit- 
tle feet,  with  short  steps,  and  looked  at  my 
collection  intelligently.  I hope  I looked 
at  him  intelligently  too.  A snow-white 
mustache  and  imperial  made  his  nut- 
brown  complexion  appear  darker  than  it 
really  was.  In  his  fur  coat  and  shiny  tall 
hat  that  terrible  man  looked  fashionable. 
I believe  he  belonged  te  a noble  family, 
and  could  have  called  himself  Vicomte 
X de  la  Z if  he  chose.  We  talked  noth- 
ing but  bronzes  and  porcelain.  He  was 
remarkably  appreciative.  We  parted  on 
cordial  terms. 

Where  he  was  staying  I don’t  know. 
I imagine  he  must  have  been  a lonely 
man.  Anarchists,  I suppose,  have  no  fam- 
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ilies — not,  at  any  rate,  as  we  understand 
that  social  relation.  Organization  into 
families  may  answer  to  a need  of  human 
nature,  but  in  the  last  instance  it  is 
based  on  law,  and  therefore  must  be 
something  odious  and  impossible  to  an 
anarchist.  But,  indeed,  I don't  under- 
stand anarchists.  Does  a man  of  that — 
of  that — persuasion  still  remain  an  an- 
archist when  alone,  quite  alone  and  go- 
ing to  bed,  for  instance?  Does  he  lay  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  pull  his  bedclothes  over 
him,  and  go  to  sleep  with  the  necessity  of 
the  chambardemeni  general,  as  the  French 
slang  has  it,  of  the  general  blow-up,  al- 
ways present  to  his  mind?  And  if  so, 
how  can  he?  I am  sure  that  if  such  a 
faith  (or  such  a fanaticism)  once  mas- 
tered my  thoughts  I would  never  be  able 
to  compose  myself  sufficiently  to  sleep  or 
eat  or  perform  any  of  the  routine  acts  of 
daily  life.  I would  want  no  wife,  no 
children;  I could  have  no  friends,  it 
seems  to  me ; and  as  to  collecting  bronze3 
or  china,  that,  I should  say,  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.  But  I don't 
know.  All  I know  is  that  Mr.  X took  his 
meals  in  a very  good  restaurant  which  I 
frequented  also. 

I used  to  sit  with  him  at  a little  table. 
With  his  head  uncovered,  the  silver  top- 
knot  of  his  brushed-up  hair . completed 
the  character  of  his  physiognomy,  all 
bony  ridges  and  sunken  hollows,  clothed 
in  a perfect  impassiveness  of  expression. 
His  meagre  brown  hands  emerging  from 
large  white  cuffs  came  and  went  break- 
ing bread,  pouring  wine,  and  so  on,  with 
quiet  mechanical  precision.  His  head 
and  torso  above  the  table-cloth  had  a rigid 
immobility.  This  firebrand,  this  great 
agitator,  exhibited  the  least  possible 
amount  of  warmth  and  animation.  His 
voice  was  rasping,  cold,  and  monotonous 
in  a low  key.  lie  could  not  be  called  a 
talkative  personality;  but  with  his  de- 
tached calm  manner  he  appeared  as 
ready  to  keep  the  conversation  going  as 
to  drop  it  at  any  moment. 

And  his  conversation  was  by  no  means 
commonplace.  To  me,  I own  there  was 
some  excitement  in  talking  quietly  across 
a dinner-table  with  a man  whose  venomous 
pen-stabs  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  at 
least  one  monarchy.  That  much  was  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge.  But  I knew 
more.  I knew  of  him — from  my  friend 


— as  a certainty  what  the  guardians  of 
social  order  in  Europe  had  at  most  only 
suspected,  or  dimly  guessed  at. 

He  had  had  what  I may  call  his  un- 
derground life.  And  as  I sat,  evening 
after  evening,  facing  him  at  dinner,  a 
curiosity  in  that  direction  would  nat- 
urally arise  in  my  mind.  I am  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  product  of  civili- 
zation, and  know  no  passion  other 
than  the  passion  for  collecting  things 
which  are  rare,  and  must  remain 
exquisite  even  if  approaching  to  the 
monstrous.  Some  Chinese  bronzes  are 
monstrously  precious.  And  here  (out  of 
my  friend's  collection),  here  I had  be- 
fore me  a kind  of  rare  monster.  It  is 
true  that  this  monster  was  polished  and 
in  a sense  even  exquisite.  His  beautiful 
unruffled  manner  was  that.  But  then 
he  was  not  of  bronze.  He  was  not  even 
Chinese,  which  would  have  enabled  one 
to  contemplate  him  calmly  across  the 
gulf  of  racial  difference.  He  was  alive 
and  European;  he  had  the  manner  of 
good  society,  wore  a coat  and  hat  like 
mine,  and  had  pretty  near  the  same  taste 
in  cooking.  It  was  too  frightful  to 
think  of. 

One  evening  he  remarked,  casually,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  “There's  no 
amendment  to  be  got  out  of  mankind 
except  by  terror  and  violence." 

You  can  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a 
phrase  out  of  such  a man's  mouth  upon  a 
person  like  myself,  whose  whole  scheme  of 
life  had  been  based  upon  a suave  and  deli- 
cate discrimination  of  social  and  ar- 
tistic values.  Just  imagine!  Upon  me, 
to  whom  all  sorts  and  forms  of  violence 
appeared  as  unreal  as  the  giants,  ogres, 
and  seven-headed  hydras  whose  activities 
affect,  fantastically,  the  course  of  legends 
and  fairy-tales! 

I seemed  suddenly  to  hear  above  the 
festive  bustle  and  clatter  of  the  brilliant 
restaurant  the  mutter  of  a hungry  and 
seditious  multitude. 

I suppose  I am  impressionable  and  im- 
aginative. I had  a disturbing  vision  of 
darkness,  full  of  lean  jaws  and  wild  eyes, 
amongst  the  hundred  electric  lights  of 
the  place.  But  somehow  this  vision  made 
me  angry,  too.  The  sight  of  that  man, 
so  calm,  breaking  bits  of  his  bread,  ex- 
asperated me.  And  I had  the  audacity 
to  ask  him  how  it  was  that  the  hungry 
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proletariat  of  Europe  to  whom  he  had 
been  preaching  revolt  and  violence  had 
not  been  made  indignant  and  angry  by 
his  openly  luxurious  life.  “At  all  this,” 
I said,  pointedly,  with  a glance  round  the 
room  and  at  the  bottle  of  champagne  we 
generally  shared  between  us  at  dinner. 

He  remained  unmoved. 

“ Do  I feed  on  their  toil  and  their 
heart's  blood?  Am  I a speculator  or  a 
capitalist?  Did  I steal  my  fortune  from 
a starving  people?  No  I They  know  this 
very  well.  And  they  envy  me  nothing. 
The  miserable  mass  of  the  people  is  gen- 
erous to  its  leaders.  What  I have  ac- 
quired has  come  to  me  through  my  writ- 
ings; not  from  the  millions  of  pamphlets 
distributed  gratis  to  the  hungry  and  the 
oppressed,  but  from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  sold  to  the  well-fed 
bourgeois.  You  know  that  my  writings 
were  at  one  time  the  rage,  the  fashion — 
the  thing  to  read  with  wonder  and  horror, 
to  turn  your  eyes  up  at  my  pathos  . . . . 
or  else  to  laugh  in  ecstasies  at  my  wit.” 

“ Yes,”  I admitted.  “ I remember,  of 
course ; and  I confess  frankly  that  I could 
never  understand  that  infatuation.” 

“ Don’t  you  know  yet,”  he  said,  “ that 
an  idle  and  selfish  class  loves  to  see  mis- 
chief being  made,  even  if  it  is  made  at 
its  own  expense?  Its  own  life  being 
all  a matter  of  vestment  and  gesture, 
it  is  unable  to  realize  the  power  and  the 
danger  of  real  ache  and  of  words  that 
have  no  sham  meaning.  It  is  all  fun 
and  sentiment.  It  is  sufficient,  for  in- 
stance. to  point  out  the  attitude  of  the 
old  French  aristocracy  towards  the  phi- 
losophers whose  words  were  preparing 
the  Great  Revolution.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where  you  have  some  common 
sense,  a demagogue  has  only  to  shout 
loud  enough  and  long  enough  to  find 
some  backing  in  the  very  class  he  is 
shouting  at.  You  too  like  to  see  mischief 
being  made.  The  demagogue  gets  the 
amateurs  of  emotion  with  him.  Ama- 
teurism in  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
is  a delightfully  easy  way  of  killing  time, 
and  of  feeding  one’s  own  vanity — the 
silly  vanity  of  being  abreast  with  the 
ideas  of  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Just 
as  good  and  otherwise  harmless  people 
will  join  you  in  ecstasies  over  your  collec- 
tion without  having  the  slightest  notion 
in  what  its  marvellousness  really  consists.” 


I hung  my  head.  It  was  a crushing 
illustration  of  the  sad  truth  he  advanced. 
The  world  is  full  of  such  people.  And 
that  instance  of  the  French  aristocracy 
before  the  Revolution  was  extremely  tell- 
ing, too.  I could  not  traverse  his  state- 
ment, though  its  cynicism — always  a dis- 
tasteful trait — took  off  much  of  its  value, 
to  my  mind.  However,  I admit  I was 
impressed.  I felt  the  need  to  say  some- 
thing which  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of 
assent  and  yet  would  not  invite  discus- 
sion. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  I observed, 
airily,  “ that  extreme  revolutionists  have 
ever  been  actively  assisted  by  the  in- 
fatuation of  such  people?” 

“ I did  not  mean  exactly  that  by  what 
I said  just  now.  I generalized.  But 
since  you  ask  me,  I may  tell  you  that 
such  help  has  been  given  to  revolution- 
ary activities,  more  or  less  consciously, 
in  various  countries.  And  even  in  this 
country.” 

“ Impossible !”  I protested  with  firm- 
ness. “We  don’t  play  with  fire  to  that 
extent.” 

“ And  yet  you  can  better  afford  it  than 
others,  perhaps.  But  let  me  observe  that 
most  women,  if  not  always  ready  to  play 
with  fire,  are  generally  eager  to  play  with 
a loose  spark  or  so.” 

“ Is  that  a joke  ?”  I asked,  smiling. 

“ If  it  is,  I am  not  aware  of  it,”  he 
said,  woodenly.  “ I was  thinking  of 
an  instance.  Oh ! mild  enough  in  a 
way.  ...” 

I became  all  expectation  at  this.  I had 
tried  many  times  to  approach  him  on  his 
underground  side,  so  to  speak.  The  very 
word  had  been  pronounced  between  us. 
But  he  had  always  met  me  with  his  im- 
penetrable calm. 

“ And  at  the  same  time,”  Mr.  X con- 
tinued, “ it  will  give  you  a notion  of  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  underground  work. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deal  with 
them.  Of  course  there  is  no  hierarchy 
amongst  the  affiliated.  No  rigid  system.” 

My  surprise  was  great,  but  short-lived. 
Of  course  amongst  the  extreme  anarch- 
ists there  could  be  no  hierarchy;  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a law  of  precedence. 
The  idea  of  anarchy  ruling  among  an- 
archists was  comforting,  too.  It  could 
not  possibly  make  for  efficiency. 
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Mr.  X startled  me  by  asking,  abruptly, 
“ You  know  Hermione  Street?” 

I nodded  doubtful  assent.  Hermione 
Street  has  been,  within  the  last  three 
years,  improved  out  of  any  man’s  knowl- 
edge. The  name  exists  still,  but  not  one 
brick  or  stone  of  the  old  Hermione  Street 
is  left  now.  It  was  the  old  street  he 
meant,  for  he  said : 

“ There  wa9  a row  of  two-storied  brick 
houses  on  the  left,  with  their  backs 
against  the  wing  of  a great  public  build- 
ing-—you  remember.  Would  it  surprise 
you  very  much  to  hear  that  one  of  these 
houses  was  for  a time  the  centre  of  an- 
archist propaganda  and  of  what  you 
would  call  underground  action?” 

“ Not  at  all,”  I protested.  Hermione 
Street  had  never  been  particularly  re- 
spectable, as  I remembered  it. 

“ The  house  was  the  property  of  a dis- 
tinguished government  official,”  he  add- 
ed, sipping  his  champagne. 

“ Oh,  indeed !”  I said,  this  time  not 
believing  a word  of  it. 

“ Of  course  he  was  not  living  there,” 
Mr.  X continued.  “ But  from  ten  till  four 
he  sat  next  door  to  it,  the  dear  man,  in 
his  well-appointed  private  room  in  the 
wing  of  the  public  building  I’ve  • men- 
tioned. To  be  strictly  accurate,  I must  ex- 
plain that  the  house  in  Hermione  Street 
X)erhaps  did  not  really  belong  to  him.  It 
belonged  to  his  grown-up  children — a 
daughter  and  a son.  The  girl,  a fine 
figure,  was  by  no  means  vulgarly  pretty. 
To  more  personal  charm  than  mere  youth 
could  account  for,  she  added  the  seduc- 
tive appearance  of  enthusiasm,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  courageous  thought.  I sup- 
pose she  put  them  on  as  she  put  on  her 
picturesque  dresses  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son: to  assert  her  individuality  at  any 
cost.  You  know,  women  would  go  to  any 
length  almost  for  such  a purpose.  She 
went  to  a great  length.  She  had  acquired 
all  the  appropriate  gestures  of  revolu- 
tionary convictions ; — the  gestures  of  pity, 
of  anger,  of  indignation  against  the  anti- 
humanitarian  vices  of  the  social  class  to 
which  she  belonged  herself.  All  this  sat 
on  her  striking  personality  as  well  as 
her  slightly  original  costumes.  Very 
slightly  original;  just  enough  to  mark  a 
protest  against  the  philistinism  of  the 
overfed  taskmasters  of  the  poor.  Just 
enough,  and  no  more.  It  would  not  have 


done  to  go  too  far  in  that  direction — 
you  understand.  But  she  was  of  age,  and 
nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  her  offering 
her  house  to  the  revolutionary  workers.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it!”  I cried. 

“ I assure  you,”  he  affirmed,  “ that  she 
made  that  extremely  effective  gesture. 
How  else  could  they  have  got  hold  of  it  ? 
The  cause  is  not  rich.  And,  moreover, 
there  would  have  been  difficulties  with 
any  ordinary  house  - agent,  who  would 
have  wanted  references  and  so  on.  The 
group  she  came  in  contact  with  through 
going  about  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
town  (you  know  the  gesture  of  charity 
and  personal  service  which  was  so 
fashionable  some  years  ago)  accepted 
with  gratitude.  The  first  advantage  was 
that  Hermione  Street  is,  as  you  know, 
miles  away  from  the  suspect  part  of  the 
town,  specially  watched  by  the  police. 

“ The  ground  floor  consisted  of  a little 
Italian  restaurant,  of  the  flyblown  sort. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  buying  the  pro- 
prietor out.  A woman  and  a man  be- 
longing to  the  group  took  it  on.  The 
man  had  been  a cook.  The  comrades 
could  get  their  meals  there,  unnoticed 
amongst  the  other  customers.  This  was 
another  advantage.  The  first  floor  was 
occupied  by  a shabby  Variety  Artists’ 
Agency — an  agency  for  performers  in  in- 
ferior music-halls,  you  know.  A fellow 
called  Bomm,  I remember.  He  was  not 
disturbed.  It  was  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise  to  have  a lot  of  foreign-looking 
people,  jugglers,  acrobats,  singers  of  both 
sexes,  and  so  on,  going  in  and  out  all  day 
long.  The  police  paid  no  attention  to 
new  faces,  you  see.  The  top  floor  hap- 
pened, most  conveniently,  to  stand  emp- 
ty then.” 

X interrupted  himself  to  attack  im- 
passively, with  measured  movements,  a 
bombe  glacee  which  the  writer  had  just 
set  down  on  the  table.  He  swallowed 
carefully  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  iced 
stuff,  and  asked  me,  “Did  you  ever  hear 
of  Stone’s  Dried  Soup  ?” 

“ Hear  of  what  ?”  I asked,  completely 
put  off. 

“ It  was,”  X pursued  evenly,  “ a com- 
estible article,  once  rather  prominently 
advertised  in  the  dailies,  but  which  never, 
somehow,  gained  the  favor  of  the  public. 
The  enterprise  fizzled  out,  as  you  say 
here.  Parcels  of  their  stock  could  be 
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picked  up  at  auctions  at  considerably  less 
than  a penny  a pound.  The  group  bought 
some  of  it,  and  an  agency  for  Stone’s 
Dried  Soup  was  started  on  the  top  floor. 
A perfectly  respectable  enterprise.  The 
stuff,  a yellow  powder  of  extremely  un- 
appetizing aspect,  was  put  up  in  large 
square  tins,  of  which  six  went  to  a case. 
If  anybody  ever  came  to  give  an  order, 
it  was,  of  course,  executed.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  powder  was  this,  that 
things  could  be  concealed  in  it  very  con- 
veniently. Now  and  then  a special  case 
got  put  on  a van  and  sent  off  to  be  ex- 
ported abroad  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  policeman  on  duty  at  the  corner. 
You  understand?” 

“ Perfectly,”  I said,  with  an  expressive 
nod  at  the  remnants  of  the  bombe  melting 
slowly  in  the  dish. 

“ Exactly.  But  the  cases  were  useful 
in  another  way.  too.  In  the  basement,  or 
in  the  cellar  at  the  back,  rather,  two 
printing-presses  were  established.  A lot 
of  revolutionary  literature  of  the  most 
extreme  kind  was  got  away  from  the 
house  in  Stone’s  Dried  Soup  cases.  The 
brother  of  our  anarchist  young  lady 
found  some  occupation  there.  He  wrote 
articles,  helped  to  set  up  type  and  pull 
off  the  sheets,  and  generally  assisted  the 
man  in  charge,  a very  able  young  fellow 
called  Sevrin. 

“ The  guiding  spirit  of  that  group  was 
a fanatic  of  social  revolution.  He  is 
dead  now.  He  was  an  engraver  and 
etcher  of  genius.  You  must  have  seen 
his  work.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  cer- 
tain amateurs  now.  But  he  began  by 
being  revolutionary  in  his  art,  and  ended 
by  becoming  a revolutionist,  after  his 
wife  and  child  had  died  in  want  and 
misery.  He  used  to  say  that  the  bour- 
geois, tho  smug  overfed  lot,  had  killed 
them.  That  was  his  real  belief.  He  still 
worked  at  his  art  and  led  a double  life. 
He  was  tall,  gaunt  and  swarthy,  with  a 
dark  beard  and  deep-set  eyes.  You  must 
have  seen  him.  His  name  was  Horne.” 

At  this  I was  really  amazed.  Of  course 
years  ago  I used  to  meet  Horne  about. 
He  looked  like  a powerful,  rough  gipsy, 
with  a red  muffler  round  his  throat  and 
buttoned  up  in  a long,  shabby  overcoat. 
He  talked  of  art  with  exaltation,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  being  strung 
up  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  A small 


group  of  connoisseurs  appreciated  his 
work.  Who  would  have  thought  that  this 
man  ....  Amazing  I And  yet  it  was 
not,  after  all,  so  difficult  to  believe. 

“ As  you  see,”  X went  on,  “ this  group 
was  in  a position  to  pursue  its  work  of 
propaganda,  and  the  other  kind  of  work 
too,  under  very  advantageous  conditions. 
They  were  all  resolute,  experienced  men 
of  a superior  stamp.  And  yet  we  became 
struck  at  length  by  the  fact  that  plans 
prepared  in  Hermione  Street  almost  in- 
variably failed.” 

“ Who  were  < we  ’ ?”  I asked  pointedly. 

“ Some  of  us  in  Brussels — at  the  cen- 
tre,” he  said  hastily.  “Whatever  vigor- 
ous action  originated  in  Hermione  Street 
seemed  doomed  to  failure.  Something 
always  happened  to  baffle  the  best- 
planned  manifestations  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  It  was  a time  of  general  ac- 
tivity. You  must  not  imagine  that  all 
our  failures  are  of  a loud  sort,  with  ar- 
rests and  trials.  That  is  not  so.  Often 
the  police  work  quietly,  contenting  them- 
selves by  defeating  our  combinations  by 
a sort  of  counterplotting.  No  arrests, 
no  noise,  no  alarming  of  the  public  mind 
and  inflaming  the  passions.  It  is  a wise 
procedure.  But  at  that  time  the  police 
were  too  uniformly  successful  from  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Baltic.  It  was  annoy- 
ing and  began  to  look  dangerous^  At  last 
we  in  Brussels  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  untrustworthy 
elements  amongst  the  London  groups. 
And  I came  over  to  see  what  could  be 
done  quietly. 

“My  first  step  was  to  call  upon  our 
young  Lady  Patroness  of  anarchism  at  her 
private  house.  She  received  me  in  a flat- 
tering way.  I judged  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  chemical  and  other  operations 
going  on  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  Her- 
mione Street.  The  printing  of  anarchist 
literature  was  the  only  < activity 9 she 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  there.  She  was 
displaying  very  strikingly  the  usual 
signs  of  severe  enthusiasm,  and  had  al- 
ready written  many  sentimental  articles 
with  ferocious  conclusions.  I could  see 
she  was  enjoying  herself  hugely,  with  all 
the  gestures  and  grimaces  of  deadly  ear- 
nestness. They  suited  her  big-eyed, 
broad-browed  face  and  the  good  carriage 
of  her  shapely  head.  Her  black  hair  was 
done  in  an  unusual  and  becoming  style. 
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Her  brother  was  there,  a serious  youth, 
with  arched  eyebrows  and  wearing  a red 
necktie,  who  struck  me  as  being  absolutely 
in  the  dark  about  everything  in  the  world, 
including  himself.  By  and  by  a tall 
young  man  came  in.  He  was  clean- 
shaved,  with  a strong  jaw  and  something 
of  the  air  of  a taciturn  actor  or  of  a 
fanatical  priest:  the  type  with  heavy 
black  eyebrows — you  know.  But  he  was 
very  presentable  indeed.  He  shook  hands 
at  once  vigorously  with  each  of  us  in 
turn.  The  young  lady  came  up  to  me 
and  murmured  sweetly, t Comrade  Sevrin.’ 

“ I had  never  seen  him  before.  He  had 
little  to  say  to  us,  but  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  girl,  and  they  fell  at  once  into 
earnest  conversation.  She  leaned  forward 
in  her  deep  arm-chair,  and  took  her  nicely 
rounded  chin  in  her  beautiful  white 
hand.  He  looked  attentively  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  the  attitude  of  love-making, 
serious,  intense,  as  if  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  I suppose  she  felt  it  necessary  to 
round  and  complete  her  assumption  of 
advanced  ideas,  of  revolutionary  lawless- 
ness, by  falling  in  love  with  an  anarchist. 
And  this  one,  I repeat,  w-as  extremely 
presentable,  notwithstanding  his  fanat- 
ical black-eyed  aspect.  After  a few  stolen 
glances  in  their  direction,  I had  no  doubt 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  As  to  the 
lady,  her  gestures  were  unapproach- 
able, better  than  the  very  thing  itself  in 
the  blended  suggestion  of  dignity,  sweet- 
ness, condescension,  fascination,  surren- 
der, and  reserve.  She  interpreted  her 
conception  of  what  that  precise  sort  of 
love-making  should  be  with  consummate 
art.  And  so  far,  she  too,  no  doubt,  was 
in  earnest.  Gestures — but  so  perfect! 

“ After  I had  been  left  alone  with  our 
Lady  Patroness  I informed  her  guarded- 
ly of  the  object  of  my  visit.  I hinted 
at  our  suspicions.  I wanted  to  hear  what 
she  would  have  to  say,  and  half  ex- 
pected some  perhaps  unconscious  revela- 
tion. All  she  said  was,  1 That’s  serious,’ 
looking  delightfully  concerned  and  grave. 
But  there  was  a sparkle  in  her  eyes  which 
meant  plainly,  ‘ How  exciting!’  After 
all,  she  knew  little  of  anything  except 
of  words.  Still,  she  undertook  to  put  me 
in  communication  with  Horne,  who  was 
not  easy  to  find  except  in  Hermione 
Street,  where  I did  not  wish  to  show  my- 
self just  then. 


“ I met  Horne.  This  was  another  kind 
of  a fanatic  altogether.  I exposed  to  him 
the  conclusion  we  in  Brussels  had  arrived 
at,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  signifi- 
cant series  of  failures.  To  this  he  an- 
swered with  exaltation: 

“ * I have  something  in  hand  that  shall 
not  fail  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of 
these  gorged  brutes.’ 

“And  then  I learned  that  by  excava- 
ting in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  house  he 
and  some  companions  had  made  their 
way  into  the  vaults  under  the  great 
public  building  I have  mentioned  be- 
fore. The  blowing  up  of  a whole  wing 
was  a certainty  as  soon  as  the  materials 
were  ready. 

“ I was  not  so  appalled  at  the  stupidity 
of  that  move  as  I might  have  been  had 
not  the  usefulness  of  our  centre  in  Her- 
mione Street  become  already  very  prob- 
lematical. In  fact,  in  my  opinion  it  was 
much  more  of  a police  trap  by  now  than 
anything  else. 

“ What  was  necessary  now  was  to  dis- 
cover what,  or  rather  who,  was  wrong, 
and  I managed  at  last  to  get  that  idea 
into  Horne’s  head.  He  glared,  perplexed, 
his  nostrils  working  a9  if  he  were  sniffing 
treachery  in  the  air. 

“ And  here  comes  a piece  of  work 
that  will  no  doubt  strike  you  as  a sort 
of  theatrical  expedient.  And  yet  what 
else  could  have  been  done?  I wished  to 
find  out  the  untrustworthy  member  of 
the  group.  But  no  suspicion  could  be 
fastened  on  one  more  than  another. 
To  set  a watch  upon  them  all  was 
not  very  practicable.  Besides,  that  pro- 
ceeding often  fails.  In  any  case,  it 
takes  time,  and  the  danger  was  pressing. 
I felt  certain  that  the  premises  in  Her- 
mione Street  would  be  ultimately  raided, 
though  the  police  had  evidently  such 
confidence  in  the  informer  that  the 
house,  for  the  time  being,  was  not  even 
watched.  Horne  was  positive  about  that 
point.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
a bad  symptom.  Something  had  to  be 
done  quickly. 

“ I decided  to  organize  a raid  myself 
upon  the  group.  Do  you  understand? 
A raid  of  other  trusty  comrades  person- 
ating the  police.  A conspiracy  within  a 
conspiracy.  You  see  the  object  of  it,  of 
course.  When  apparently  about  to  be 
arrested  I hoped  the  informer  would  be- 
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tray  himself  in  some  way  or  other;  either 
by  some  unguarded  act  or  simply  by  his 
unconcerned  demeanor,  for  instance.  Of 
course  there  was  the  risk  of  complete 
failure  and  the  no  lesser  risk  of  some 
fatal  accident  in  the  course  of  resistance, 
perhaps,  or  in  the  efforts  at  escape.  For, 
as  you  will  easily  see,  the  Hermione 
Street  group  had  to  be  actually  and  com- 
pletely taken  unawares,  as  I was  sure 
they  would  be  by  the  real  police  before 
very  long.  The  informer  was  amongst 
them,  and  Home  alone  could  be  let  into 
the  secret  of  my  plan. 

“ I will  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  my 
preparations.  It  was  not  very  easy  to 
arrange,  but  it  was  done  very  well,  with 
a really  amazing  effect.  The  sham  po- 
lice invaded  the  restaurant,  whose  shut- 
ters were  immediately  put  up.  The  sur- 
prise was  perfect.  Most  of  the  Hermione 
Street  party  were  found  in  the  second 
cellar,  enlarging  the  hole  communicating 
with  the  vaults  of  the  great  public  build- 
ing. At  the  first  alarm,  several  com- 
rades bolted  through  impulsively  into 
the  aforesaid  vault,  where,  of  course,  had 
this  been  a genuine  raid,  they  would  have 
been  hopelessly  trapped.  We  did  not 
bother  about  them  for  the  moment. 
They  were  harmless  enough.  The  top 
floor  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  Horne 
and  myself.  There,  surrounded  by  tins 
of ‘Stone’s  Dried  Soup,  a comrade,  nick- 
named the  Professor  (he  was  an  ex- 
science student),  was  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing some  new  detonators.  He  was  an 
abstracted,  vaguely  smiling,  sallow  lit- 
tle man,  armed  with  large  round  spec- 
tacles, and  we  were  afraid  that  under  a 
mistaken  impression  he  would  blow  him- 
self up  and  wreck  the  house  about  our 
ears.  I rushed  up-stairs  and  found  him 
already  at  the  door  on  the  alert,  listen- 
ing, as  ho  said,  to  * suspicious  noises  down 
below.’  Before  I had  quite  finished  ex- 
plaining to  him  what  was  going  on,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  away 
to  his  balances  and  test-tubes.  His  was 
the  true  spirit  of  an  extreme  revolution- 
ist. Explosives  were  his  faith,  his  hope, 
his  weapon,  and  his  shield.  He  perished 
n couple  of  years  afterwards  in  a secret 
laboratory  through  the  premature  explo- 
sion of  one  of  his  improved  detonators. 

“ Hurrying  down  again,  I found  an 
impressive  scene  in  the  vast  gloom  of  the 


big  cellar.  The  man  who  personated  the 
inspector  (he  was  no  stranger  to  the  part) 
was  speaking  harshly,  and  giving  bogus 
orders  to  his  bogus  subordinates  for  the 
removal  of  his  prisoners.  Evidently 
nothing  enlightening  had  happened  so 
far.  Home,  saturnine  and  swarthy,  wait- 
ed with  folded  arms,  and  his  patient, 
moody  expectation  had  an  air  of  stoicism 
well  in  keeping  with  the  situation.  I de- 
tected in  the  shadows  one  of  the  Her- 
mione Street  group  surreptitiously  chew- 
ing up  and  swallowing  a small  piece  of 
paper.  Some  compromising  scrap,  I sup- 
pose ; perhaps  just  a note  of  a few  names 
and  addresses.  He  was  a true  and  faith- 
ful * companion.’  But  the  fund  of  secret 
malice  which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  our 
sympathies  caused  me  to  feel  amused  at 
that  perfectly  uncalled-for  performance. 

“ In  every  other  respect  the  risky  ex- 
periment, the  theatrical  coup,  if  you 
like  to  call  it  so,  seemed  to  have  failed. 
The  deception  could  not  be  kept  up  much 
longer;  the  explanation  would  bring 
about  a very  embarrassing  and  even  grave 
situation.  The  man  who  had  eaten  the 
paper  would  be  furious.  The  fellows  who 
had  bolted  away  would  be  angry  too. 

“ To  add  to  my  vexation,  the  door  com- 
municating with  the  other  cellar,  where 
the  printing-presses  were,  was  flung  open, 
and  our  young  lady  revolutionist  ap- 
peared, a black  silhouette  in  a close-fit- 
ting dress  and  a large  hat,  with  the  blaze 
of  gas  flaring  in  there  at  her  back.  Over 
her  shoulder  I perceived  the  arched  eye- 
brows and  the  red  necktie  of  her  brother. 

“ The  last  people  in  the  world  I wanted 
to  see  then!  They  had  gone  that  even- 
ing to  some  amateur  concert  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  poor  people,  you  know; 
but  she  had  insisted  on  leaving  early  on 
purpose  to  call  in  Hermione  Street  on  the 
way  home,  under  the  pretext  of  having 
some  work  to  do.  Her  usual  task  was  to 
correct  the  proofs  of  the  Italian  and 
French  editions  of  the  Alarm  Bell  and 
the  Firebrand .”  .... 

" Heavens !”  I murmured.  I had  been 
shown  once  copies  of  these  publications. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  have  been 
les3  fit  for  the  eyes  of  a young  lady. 
They  were  the  most  advanced  things  of 
the  sort;  advanced,  I mean,  beyond  all 
bounds  of  reason  and  decency.  One  of 
them  preached  the  dissolution  of  all  so- 
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cial  ties;  the  other  advocated  systematic 
murder.  To  think  of  a young  girl  calm- 
ly tracking  printers’  errors  all  along  the 
sort  of  abominable  sentences  I remem- 
bered was  intolerable  to  my  sentiment  of 
womanhood.  And  Mr.  X,  after  giving 
me  a glance,  pursued  steadily: 

“ I think,  however,  that  she  came  most- 
ly to  exercise  her  fascinations  upon  Sev- 
rin/ and  to  receive  his  homage  in  her 
queenly  and  condescending  way.  She  was 
aware  of  both — fascination  and  homage 
— and  enjoyed  them  with,  I dare  say, 
complete  innocence.  And  we  have  no 
ground  in  expediency  or  morals  to  quar- 
rel with  her  on  that  account.  Charm  in 
woman  and  exceptional  intelligence  in 
man  are  a law  unto  themselves.  Is  it 
not  so?” 

I refrained  from  expressing  my  ab- 
horrence of  that  licentious  doctrine  be- 
cause of  my  curiosity. 

“ But  what  happened  then  ?”  I hastened 
to  ask. 

X went  on  crumbling  slowly  a small 
piece  of  bread  with  a careless  left  hand. 

“ What  happened,  in  effect,”  he  con- 
fessed, “ is  that  she  saved  the  situation.” 

“ She  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  end 
your  rather  sinister  farce,”  I suggested. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  preserving  his  impas- 
sive bearing.  “ The  farce  was  bound  to 
end  soon.  And  it  ended  in  a very  few 
minutes.  And  it  ended  well.  It  might 
have  ended  badly  had  she  not  come  in. 
Her  brother,  of  course,  did  not  count. 
They  had  slipped  into  the  house  quietly 
some  time  before.  The  printing-cellar 
had  an  entrance  of  its  own.  Not  finding 
any  one  there,  she  sat  down  to  her  proofs, 
expecting  Sevrin  to  return  to  his  work 
at  any  moment.  He  did  not  do  so.  She 
grew  impatient,  heard  through  the  door 
the  sounds  of  a commotion,  and  natural- 
ly went  to  see. 

“ Sevrin  had  been  with  us.  At  first  he 
had  seemed  to  me  the  most  amazed  of  the 
whole  raided  lot.  He  appeared  for  an  in- 
stant as  if  paralyzed  with  astonishment. 
He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  He  never 
moved  a limb.  A solitary  gas-jet  flared 
near  his  head;  all  the  other  lights  had 
been  put  out  at  the  first  alarm.  And  pres- 
ently, from  my  dark  corner,  I observed  on 
his  shaven  actor’s  face  an  expression  of 
puzzled,  vexed  watchfulness,  with  a knit- 
ting of  his  heavy  eyebrows.  The  corners 


of  his  mouth  dropped  scornfully.  He  was 
angry.  Most  likely  he  had  seen  through 
the  game,  and  I regretted  I had  not 
taken  him  from  the  first  into  my  com- 
plete confidence. 

“ But  with  the  appearance  of  the  girl 
he  became  obviously  alarmed.  It  was 
plain.  I could  see  it  grow.  The  change 
of  his  expression  was  swift  and  startling. 
All  other  sensations  and  emotions  were 
swept  away  by  a wave  of  sheer  terror. 
And  I did  not  know  why.  The  reason 
never  occurred  to  me.  I was  merely  as- 
tonished at  the  extreme  alteration  of  the 
man’s  face.  Of  course  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  her  presence  in  the  other  cel- 
lar. But  that  did  not  explain  the  shock 
her  advent  had  given  him.  For  a mo- 
ment he  seemed  to  have  been  scared  into 
imbecility.  He  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
to  shout,  or  perhaps  only  to  gasp.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  somebody  else  who  shouted. 
This  somebody  else  was  the  heroic  com- 
rade whom  I had  detected  swallowing  a 
piece  of  paper.  With  laudable  presence 
of  mind  he  let  out  a warning  yell. 

“ ( It’s  the  police ! Back ! Back ! Run 
back,  and  bolt  the  door  behind  you.’ 

“It  was  an  excellent  hint;  but  instead 
of  retreating,  the  girl  for  whom  it  was 
meant  continued  to  advance,  followed  by 
her  long-faced  brother  in  his  knicker- 
bocker  suit,  in  which  he  had  been 
singing  comic  songs  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a joyless  proletariat.  She  ad- 
vanced not  as  if  she  had  failed  to  un- 
derstand— the  word  ‘ police’  has  an  un- 
mistakable sound — but  rather  as  if  she 
could  not  help  herself.  She  did  not  ad- 
vance with  the  free  gait  and  expanding 
presence  of  a distinguished  amateur  an- 
archist amongst  poor,  struggling  pro- 
fessionals, but  with  slightly  raised  shoul- 
ders, and  her  elbows  pressed  close  to  her 
body,  as  if  trying  to  shrink  within  her- 
self. Her  eyes  were  fixed  immovably 
upon  Sevrin.  Sevrin  the  man,  I fancy; 
not  Sevrin  the  anarchist.  But  she  ad- 
vanced. And  that  was  natural.  For  all 
their  assumption  of  independence,  girls 
of  that  class  are  used  to  the  feeling  of 
being  specially  protected,  as,  in  fact, 
they  are.  This  feeling  accounts  for  nine- 
tenths  of  their  audacious  gestures.  Her 
face  had  gone  completely  colorless. 
Ghastly.  Fancy  having  it  brought  home 
to  her  so  brutally  that  she  was  the  sort 
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of  person  who  must  run  away  from  the 
police!  I believe  she  was  pale  with 
indignation,  mostly,  though  there  was, 
of  course,  also  the  concern  for  her  intact 
personality,  a vague  dread  of  some  sort 
of  rudeness.  And,  naturally,  she  turned 
to  a man,  to  the  man  on  whom  she  had  a 
claim  of  fascination  and  homage — the 
man  who  could  not  conceivably  fail  her 
at  any  juncture.” 

“But,”  I cried,  amazed  at  this  an- 
alysis, “if  it  had  been  serious,  real,  I 
mean — as  she  thought  it  was — what  could 
she  expect  him  to  do  for  her?” 

X never  moved  a muscle  of  his  face. 

“ Goodness  knows.  I imagine  that  this 
charming,  generous,  and  independent 
creature  had  never  known  in  her  life  a 
single  genuine  thought;  I mean  a single 
thought  detached  from  small  human  van- 
ities, or  whose  source  was  not  in  some 
conventional  perception.  All  I know  is 
that  after  advancing  a few  steps  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  towards  the  motionless 
Sevrin.  And  that  at  least  was  no  ges- 
ture. It  was  a natural  movement.  As 
to  what  she  expected  him  to  do,  who  can 
tell?  The  impossible.  But  whatever  she 
expected,  it  could  not  have  come  up,  I 
am  safe  to  say,  to  what  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do,  even  before  that  entreat- 
ing hand  had  appealed  to  him  so  directly. 
It  had  not  been  necessary.  From  the 
moment  he  had  seen  her  enter  that  cellar, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  his 
future  usefulness,  to  throw  off  the  im- 
penetrable solidly  fastened  mask  it  had 
been  his  pride  to  wear — ” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I interrupted, 
puzzled.  “ Was  it  Sevrin,  then,  who 
was — ” 

“ He  was.  The  most  persistent,  the 
most  dangerous,  the  craftiest,  the  most 
systematic  of  informers.  A genius 
amongst  betrayers.  Fortunately  for  us, 
he  was  unique.  The  man  was  a fanatic, 
I have  told  you.  Fortunately,  again,  for 
us,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  accom- 
plished and  innocent  gestures  of  that 
girl.  An  actor  in  desperate  earnest  him- 
self, he  must  have  believed  in  the  abso- 
lute value  of  conventional  signs.  As  to 
the  grossness  of  the  trap  into  which  he 
fell,  the  explanation  must  be  that  two 
sentiments  of  such  absorbing  magnitude 
cannot  exist  simultaneously  in  one  heart. 
The  danger  of  that  other  and  uncon- 
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scious  comedian  robbed  him  of  his  vision, 
of  his  perspicacity,  of  his  judgment.  In- 
deed, it  did  at  first  rob  him  of  his  self- 
possession.  But  he  regained  that  through 
the  necessity — as  it  appeared  to  him  im- 
periously— to  do  something  at  once.  To 
do  what?  Why,  to  get  her  out  of  the 
house  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  was 
desperately  anxious  to  do  that.  I have 
told  you  he  was  terrified.  It  could  not 
be  about  himself.  He  had  been  surprised 
and  annoyed  at  a move  quite  unforeseen 
and  premature.  I may  even  say  he  had 
been  furious.  He  was  accustomed  to  ar- 
range the  last  scene  of  his  betrayals  with 
a deep,  subtle  art  which  left  his  revolu- 
tionist reputation  untouched.  But  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  at  the  same  time 
he  had  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
to  keep  his  mask  resolutely  on.  It  was 
only  with  the  discovery  of  her  being  in 
the  house  that  everything — the  forced 
calm,  the  restraint  of  his  fanaticism,  the 
mask — all  came  off  together  in  a kind  of 
panic.  Why  panic,  do  you  ask?  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  He  remembered 
— or,  I dare  say,  he  had  never  forgotten 
the  Professor  alone  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  pursuing  his  researches,  surround- 
ed by  tins  upon  tins  of  Stone’s  Dried 
Soup.  There  was  enough  in  some  few  of 
them  to  bury  us  all  where  we  stood  un- 
der a heap  of  bricks.  Sevrin,  of  course, 
was  aware  of  that.  And  we  must  believe, 
also,  that  he  knew  the  exact  character  of 
the  man,  apparently.  He  had  gauged  so 
many  such  characters!  Or  perhaps  he 
only  gave  the  Professor  credit  for  what 
he  himself  was  capable  of.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  effect  was  produced.  And  sud- 
denly he  raised  his  voice  in  authority. 

“ 4 Get  the  lady  away  at  once.’ 

“ It  turned  out  that  he  was  as  hoarse  as 
a crow.  Result,  no  doubt,  of  the  intense 
emotion.  It  passed  off  in  a moment.  But 
these  fateful  words  issued  forth  from  his 
contracted  throat  in  a discordant,  ridic- 
ulous croak.  They  required  no  answer. 

The  thing  was  done.  However,  the  man 
personating  the  inspector  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  say  roughly: 

“ 4 She  shall  go  soon  enough,  together 
with  the  rest  of  you.’ 

“ These  were  the  last  words  belonging 
to  the  comedy  part  of  this  affair. 

“ Oblivious  of  everything  and  every- 
body. Sevrin  strode  towards  him  and 
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seized  the  lapels  of  his  coat.  Under  his 
thin  bluish  cheeks  one  could  see  his  jaws 
working  with  passion. 

“‘You  have  men  posted  outside.  Get 
the  lady  taken  home  at  once.  Do  you 
hear?  Now.  Before  you  try  to  get  hold 
of  the  man  up-stairs.’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! There  is  a man  up-stairs,’ 
scoffed  the  other,  openly.  ‘ Well,  he  shall 
be  brought  down  in  time  to  see  the  end 
of  this.’ 

“ But  Sevrin,  beside  himself,  took  no 
heed  of  the  tone. 

“ ‘ Who’s  the  imbecile  meddler  who 
sent  you  blundering  here?  Didn’t  you 
understand  your  instructions?  Don’t 
you  know  anything?  It’s  incredible. 
Here — ’ 

“He  dropped  the  lapels  of  the  coat  he 
had  been  shaking.  He  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  breast  and  jerked  feverishly  at 
something  under  his  shirt.  At  last  he 
produced  a small  square  pocket  of  soft 
leather,  which  must  have  been  hanging 
like  a scapulary  from  his  neck  by  the 
tape,  whose  broken  ends  dangled  from 
his  fist. 

“ ‘ Look  inside,’  he  spluttered,  flinging 
it  in  the  other’s  face.  And  instantly  he 
turned  round  towards  the  girl.  She  stood 
just  behind  him,  perfectly  still  and  silent. 
Her  set,  white  face  gave  an  illusion  of 
placidity.  Only  her  staring  eyes  seemed 
to  have  grown  bigger  and  darker. 

“ He  spoke  to  her  rapidly,  with  nerv- 
ous assurance.  I heard  him  distinctly 
promise  to  make  everything  as  clear  as 
daylight  presently.  But  that  was  all  I 
caught.  He  stood  close  to  her  and  never 
raised  his  hand,  never  attempted  to  touch 
her  even  with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger. 
And  she  stared  at  him  stupidly.  For  a 
moment,  however,  her  eyelids  descended 
slowly,  pathetically,  and  then,  with  the 
long  black  eyelashes  lying  on  her  white 
cheeks,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to 
fall  headlong  in  a swoon.  But  she  never 
even  swayed  where  she  stood.  He  urged 
her  loudly  to  follow  him  without  losing 
an  instant,  and  walked  towards  the  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  stairs  without 
looking  behind  him.  And,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  she  did  move  after  him  a pace  or 
two.  But,  of  course,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  reach  the  door.  There  were  angry  ex- 
clamations, the  tumult  of  a short,  fierce 
scuffle.  Flung  away  violently,  he  came 


flying  backwards  upon  her.  She  threw 
out  her  arms  in  a gesture  of  dismay  and 
stepped  aside,  just  clear  of  his  head,  which 
struck  the  ground  heavily  near  her  shoe. 

“ He  grunted  with  the  shock.  By  the 
time  he  had  picked  himself  up,  slowly, 
dazedly,  he  was  awake  to  the  reality  of 
things.  The  man  into  whose  hands  he 
had  thrust  the  leather  case  had  extracted 
therefrom  a narrow  strip  of  bluish  paper. 
He  held  it  up  above  his  head,  and,  as 
after  the  scuffle  an  expectant  uneasy 
stillness  reigned  once  more,  he  threw  it 
down  disdainfully  with  the  words,  ‘ I 
think,  comrades,  that  this  proof  was 
hardly  necessary.’ 

“ Quick  as  thought,  the  girl  stooped 
after  the  fluttering  slip.  Holding  it 
spread  out  in  both  hands,  she  looked  at 
it;  then,  without  raising  her  eyes,  opened 
her  fingers  Blowly  and  let  it  fall. 

“ I examined  that  curious  document  af- 
terwards. It  was  signed  by  a very  high 
personage,  and  stamped  and  countersigned 
by  other  high  officials  in  various  countries 
of  Europe.  In  his  trade — or  shall  I say,  in 
his  mission? — that  sort  of  talisman  might 
have  been  necessary,  no  doubt,  for  even 
to  the  police  itself — all  but  the  heads — 
he  had  been  known  only  as  Sevrin  the 
noted  anarchist. 

“ He  hung  his  head,  biting  his  lower 
lip.  A change  had  come  over  him,  a sort 
of  thoughtful,  absorbed  calmness.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  panted.  His  sides  worked 
visibly,  and  his  nostrils  expanded  and 
collapsed  in  weird  contrast  with  his 
sombre  aspect  of  a fanatical  monk  in  a 
meditative  attitude,  but  with  something, 
too,  in  his  face  of  an  actor  intent  upon 
the  terrible  exigencies  of  his  part.  Before 
him  Horne  declaimed,  haggard  and  beard- 
ed, like  an  inspired  denunciatory  prophet 
from  a wilderness.  Two  fanatics.  They 
were  made  to  understand  each  other. 
Does  this  surprise  you?  I suppose  you 
think  that  such  people  are  given  to 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  snarling  at 
each  other?’’ 

I protested  hastily  that  I wds  not  sur- 
prised in  the  least;  that  I thought  noth- 
ing of  the  kind;  that  anarchists  in  gen- 
eral were  simply  inconceivable  to  me 
mentally,  morally,  logically,  sentimen- 
tally, and  even  physically.  X received 
this  declaration  with  his  usual  wooden- 
ness and  went  on. 
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“ Horae  had  burst  out  into  eloquence. 
While  pouring  out  scornful  invective, 
he  let  tears  escape  from  his  eyes.  They 
fell  down  his  black  beard  unheeded. 
Sevrin  panted  quicker  _ and  quicker. 
When  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  ev- 
ery one  hung  on  his  words. 

“ i Don’t  be  a fool,  Horne/  he  began. 
* You  know  very  well  that  I have  done 
this  for  none  of  the  reasons  you  are 
throwing  at  me.’  And  in  a moment  he 
became  outwardly  as  steady  as  a rock 
under  the  other’s  livid  stare.  *1  have 
been  thwarting,  deceiving  and  betraying 
you — from  conviction.’ 

"He  turned  his  back  on  Horne,  and, 
looking  intently  at  the  girl,  repeated  the 
words,  1 From  conviction.’ 

“ It’s  extraordinary  how  cold  she  looked. 
I suppose  she  could  not  think  of  an 
appropriate  gesture.  There  can  have 
been  few  precedents  indeed  for  such 
a situation. 

“ ‘ Clear  as  daylight,’  he  added.  1 Do 
you  understand?  From  conviction.’ 

“ And  still  she  did  not  stir.  She  did 
not  know  how  to  respond.  But  the  luck- 
less wretch  was  about  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  for  a beautiful  and  cor- 
rect gesture. 

“ ‘ And  I had  in  me  the  power  to  make 
you  share  it,’  he  protested,  ardently.  He 
had  forgotten  himself.  He  made  a step 
towards  her.  Perhaps  he  stumbled.  To 
me  he  seemed  only  to  be  stooping  low  be- 
fore her  with  an  extended  hand.  And 
then  the  appropriate  gesture  came.  She 
snatched  her  skirt  away  from  his  pollut- 
ing touch  and  turned  her  head  from  him 
with  an  upward  tilt.  It  was  magnificent- 
ly done,  this  gesture  of  conventionally 
unstained  honor,  of  an  unblemished  high- 
minded  amateur. 

“ Nothing  could  have  been  better.  And 
he  seemed  to  think  so,  too,  for  once  more 
he  turned  away.  But  this  time  he  faced 
no  one.  He  was  again  panting  fright- 
fully, while  he  fumbled  hurriedly  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  raised  his 
hand  to  his  lips.  There  was  something 
furtive  in  this  movement,  but  directly 
his  bearing  changed  visibly.  His  labored 
breathing  gave  him  a resemblance  to  a 
man  who  had  just  run  a desperate  race; 
a curious  air  of  detachment,  of  sudden 
and  profound  indifference,  replaced  the 
strain  of  the  striving  effort.  I did  not 


want  to  see  what  would  happen  next.  I 
was  only  too  well  aware.  I tucked  the 
young  lady’s  arm  under  mine  without 
a word,  and  made  my  way  with  her  to 
the  stairs. 

“ Her  brother  walked  behind  us.  Half- 
way up  she  seemed  unable  to  lift  her  feet 
high  enough,  and  we  had  to  pull  and 
push  to  get  her  to  the  top.  In  the  pas- 
sage she  dragged  herself  along,  hanging 
on  my  arm,  helplessly  bent  like  an  im- 
potent old  woman.  We  issued  into  an 
empty  street  through  a half-open  door, 
staggering  like  besotted  revellers.  At  the 
corner  we  stopped  a four-wheeler,  and 
the  ancient  driver  looked  round  from  his 
box  with  morose  contempt  at  our  efforts 
to  get  her  in.  Twice  during  the  drive  I 
felt  her  collapse  on  my  shoulder  in  a 
half  faint.  Facing  us,  the  youth  in 
knickerbockers  remained  as  mute  as  a 
fish,  and,  till  he  jumped  out  with  the 
latch-key,  more  still  than  I would  have 
believed  it  possible. 

" At  the  door  of  their  drawing-room  she 
left  my  arm  and  walked  in  first,  catch- 
ing at  the  chairs  and  tables.  She  un- 
pinned her  hat,  then,  a9  if  exhausted  with 
the  effort,  her  cloak  still  hanging  from 
her  shoulders;  she  flung  herself  into  the 
deep  arm-chair,  sideways,  her  face  half 
buried  in  a cushion.  The  good  brother 
appeared  silently  with  a glass  of  water. 
She  motioned  it  away.  He  drank  it  him- 
self and  walked  to  a distant  corner  of  the 
room — behind  the  grand  piano,  some- 
where. All  was  still  in  this  room 
where  I had  seen,  for  the  first  time, 
Sevrin,  the  anti  - anarchist,  captivated 
and  spellbound  by  the  consummate  and 
hereditary  grimaces  that  in  a certain 
sphere  of  life  take  the  place  of  feelings 
with  an  excellent  effect.  I suppose  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  the  same  mem- 
ory. Her  shoulders  were  shaken  by  dry 
sobs.  A pure  attack  of  nerves.  When 
it  quieted  down  she  murmured  drearily, 

1 What  will  they  do  to  him?’ 

“c  Nothing.  They  can  do  nothing  to 
him,’  I assured  her,  with  perfect  truth. 

I was  pretty  certain  he  had  died  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  from  the  moment 
his  hand  had  gone  to  his  lips.  For  if  his 
fanatical  anti-anarchism  went  even  as 
far  as  carrying  poison  in  his  pocket,  only 
to  rob  his  adversaries  of  their  legitimate 
vengeance,  I knew  he  would  take  care  to  . 
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provide  something  that  would  not  fail 
him  when  required. 

“ She  sighed  deeply.  There  were  red 
spots  on  her  cheeks  and  a feverish  bril- 
liance in  her  eyes  while  she  exhaled  her 
characteristic  plaint. 

“ ‘ What  an  awful,  terrible  experience, 
to  be  so  basely,  so  abominably,  so  cru- 
elly deceived  by  a man  to  whom  one 
has  given  one’s  whole  confidence!’  She 
gulped  down  a pathetic  sob.  ‘If  I ever 
felt  sure  of  anything,  it  was  of  Sevrin’s 
high-mindedness.’ 

“ Then  she  began  to  weep  quietly, 
which  was  good  for  her.  Then  through 
her  flood  of  tears,  half  resentful,  ‘What 
was  it  he  said  to  me? — “From  convic- 
tion!” It  seemed  worse  than  anything. 
What  could  he  mean  by  it?’ 

“‘That,  my  dear  young  lady,’  I said 
gently,  ‘ is  more  than  I or  anybody  else 
can  explain  to  you.’  ” 

Mr.  X flicked  a crumb  off  the  front  of 
his  coat. 

“ And  that  was  strictly  true  as  to  her. 
Though  Horne,  for  instance,  understood 
very  well;  and  so  di<l  I,  especially  after 
we  had  been  to  Sevrin’s  lodging  in  a dis- 
mal back  street  of  an  intensely  respecta- 
ble quarter.  Horne  was  known  there  as 
a friend,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  be- 
ing admitted,  the  slatternly  girl  merely 
remarking,  as  she  let  us  in,  that  ‘Mr. 
Sevrin  had  not  been  home  that  night.’ 
We  forced  a couple  of  drawers  in  the  way 
of  duty,  and  found  a little  useful  infor- 
mation. The  most  interesting  part  was 
his  diary;  for  this  man,  engaged  in  such 
deadly  work,  had  the  weakness  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  most  damnatory  kind.  There 
were  his  acts  and  also  his  thoughts  laid 
bare  to  us.  But  the  dead  don’t  mind  that. 
They  don’t  mind  anything. 

“ ‘ From  conviction.’  Yes.  The  vague 
but  ardent  humanitarianism  which  had 
urged  him  in  his  first  youth  to  embrace 
the  extreme  revolutionary  doctrines  had 
ended  in  a sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 
You  have  heard  of  converted  atheists. 
These  turn  often  into  dangerous  fanat- 
ics. But  the  soul  remains  the  same,  after 
all.  After  he  had  got  acquainted  with 
the  girl,  there  are  to  be  met  in  that 
diary  of  his,  mingled  with  amorous 
rhapsodies,  bizarre*  piously  worded  as- 
pirations for  her  conversion.  He  took 
her  sovereign  grimace  with  deadly  seri- 


ousness. But  all  this  cannot  interest  you. 
For  the  rest,  I don’t  know  if  you  remem- 
ber— it  is  a good  many  years  ago  now — 
the  journalistic  sensation  of  the  ‘ Her- 
mione  Street  Mystery’;  the  finding  of  a 
man’s  body  in  the  cellar  of  an  empty 
house;  the  inquest;  some  arrests;  many 
surmises  — then  silence  — the  usual  end 
for  many  obscure  martyrs  and  confessors. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  not  enough  of  an  op- 
timist. You  must  be  a savage,  deter- 
mined, pitiless,  thick-and-thin  optimist, 
like  Home,  for  instance,  to  make  a good 
revolutionist  of  the  extreme  type.” 

He  rose  from  the  table.  A waiter  hur- 
ried up  with  his  overcoat;  another  held 
his  hat  in  readiness. 

“ But  what  became  of  the  young  lady  ?” 
I asked. 

“I  happen  to  know,”  he  said,  button- 
ing himself  up  carefully.  “I  confess  to 
the  small  malice  of  sending  her  Sevrin’s 
diary.  She  went  into  retirement;  then 
she  went  to  Rome;  then  she  went  into  a 
convent.  I don’t  know  where  she  will  go 
next.  What  does  it  matter?  Gestures! 
Gestures!  Mere  gestures  of  her  class.” 

He  fitted  on  his  glossy  high  hat  with 
extreme  precision,  and  casting  a slight 
glance  i*ound  the  room,  full  of  well- 
dressed  people,  innocently  dining,  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth, 

“ And  nothing  else!  That  is  why  their 
kind  is  fated  to  perish.” 

I never  saw  Mr.  X again  after  that 
evening.  I took  to  dining  elsewhere.  On 
my  next  visit  to  Paris  I found  my  friend 
all  impatience  to  hear  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  me  by  this  rare  item  of  his  col- 
lection. I told  him  all  the  story,  and  he 
beamed  on  me  with  the  pride  of  his 
distinguished  specimen. 

“Isn’t  X well  worth  knowing?”  he 
bubbled  over  in  great  delight.  “ He’s 
unique,  amazing,  absolutely  terrific.” 

His  enthusiasm  grated  upon  my  finer 
feelings.  I told  him  curtly  that  the 
man’s  cynicism  was  simply  abominable. 

“Oh,  abominable!  abominable!”  my 
friend  asserted  effusively.  “ And  then,  you 
know,  he  likes  to  have  his  little  joke  some- 
times,” he  added  in  a confidential  tone. 

I fail  to  understand  the  connection  of 
this  last  remark.  I have  been  utterly 
unable  to  discover  where  in  all  this  the 
joke  comes  in. 
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George  Jeffreys,  afterwards 

• Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem  and  Keep- 
er of  the  Great  Seal,  was  born 
near  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  a year 
before  Charles  the  First’s  head  fell  upon 
the  block.  Of  honorable  parentage,  he 
received  the  best  education  that  the  times 
afforded,  and  being  a boy  of  quick  parts 
and  tireless  energy,  he  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities.  An  injudicious  his- 
torian, intent  upon  prejudice,  has  dis- 
covered that  “ at  marbles  and  leap-frog 
he  was  known  to  take  undue  advantages,” 
but  such  fables  as  this  may  be  speedily 
dismissed,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
three  great  schools  claim  him  as  their 
pupil — Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul’s,  and  West- 
minster, at  which  last  he  came  under 
the  rod  of  the  admirable  Busby;  that 
after  a year  spent  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  doubtless  he  recognized 
that  academic  distinction  was  not  for 
him,  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Lon- 
don ; and  that,  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  May  19,  1663,  he  never  looked 
back  until  he  had  become,  in  the  phrase 
of  his  best  biographer,  “the  top  fiddler 
of  the  town.” 

The  London  to  which  he  came  could  not 
but  have  excited  the  ambition  of  so  brisk 
and  lively  a youth.  Splendor  and  gayety 
had  come  back  with  the  restored  monarch. 
Mistress  Stewart  had  but  yesterday  re- 
placed my  Lady  Castlemaine  in  the  King’s 
affection.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  stood 
so  high  in  favor  that  he  openly  boasted 
of  his  succession  and  set  the  mode  of 
pleasure  and  magnificence.  “ God  knows 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it,”  said  Pepys, 
whose  doubt  was  presently  resolved  upon 
the  field  of  Sedgemoor.  Meanwhile  the 
playhouses  had  once  more  opened  their 
doors  to  present  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  and  to  hail  the 
rising  genius  of  John  Dryden.  But  not 
only  was  there  in  the  brilliant  life  of  the 
time  the  best  incentive  to  enterprise, 
there  was  also  a career  open  to  all  the 


talents;  and  no  man  need  despair  of  the 
future  if  he  had  but  a ready  courage  and 
a determination  to  serve  his  King.  Now, 
George  Jeffreys  was  born  at  the  very  mo- 
ment appropriate  to  his  temper.  He  was 
fascinating,  adroit,  and  unscrupulous. 
Above  all,  he  was  gifted  with  the  genius 
of  prosperity,  and  he  measured  his  age 
with  perfect  accuracy.  His  sense  of 
humor,  moreover,  was  so  sharp  that  he 
could  laugh  at  penury;  and  if,  as  North 
tells  us,  his  beginnings  were  low,  we  may 
be  sure  that  from  his  garret  window  in 
the  Temple  he  looked  confidently  towards 
Whitehall.  He  could  make  himself  at 
home  in  all  companies,  he  would  drink 
with  anybody  who  would  crack  a bottle — 
even  with  the  shy  attorneys  that  haunted 
the  taverns  of  Fleet  Street, — and  he  was 
a churl  indeed  who  did  not  surrender  to 
the  charm  of  his  voice  and  the  sparkle 
of  his  wit.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1668,  he 
practised  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  the  Ses- 
sions, where  he  cultivated  that  talent  for 
impudent  browbeating  and  scurrile  ri- 
baldry, wherein  he  surpassed  the  most 
turbulent  of  his  contemporaries,  even  the 
eminent  Scroggs  himself.  At  first,  if 
we  may  believe  North,  the  briefs  came 
haltingly.  But  J effreys,  unabashed,  “ used 
to  sit  in  coffee-houses  and  order  his  man 
to  come  and  tell  him  that  company  at- 
tended him  at  his  chambers;  at  which 
he  would  huff  and  say:  Let  them  stay 
a little;  I will  come  presently.”  This 
made  a show  of  business.  But  the  show 
was  soon  turned  to  reality,  and  not  even 
his  love  of  sedition  hindered  his  advance. 

For  though  we  must  accept  the  legends 
of  biography  with  the  utmost  caution, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Jeffreys,  like 
many  other  heroes  of  active  and  original 
intelligence,  began  his  career  as  a sturdy 
champion  of  the  people.  The  love  of 
kings,  which  was  presently  to  make  and 
unmake  his  fortune,  was  not  yet  aflame 
in  his  breast.  He  would  drink  on  his 
knees  any  toast  “ to  the  good  old  cause  ” 
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or  “ the  immortal  memory  of  Old  Noll.” 
This  disloyalty  may  have  been  a mere 
indiscretion  of  youth,  or  was  assumed, 
perchance,  to  catch  clients.  But  what- 
ever its  origin,  it  was  laid  aside  as  soon 
as  Jcffreys’s  affability  had  won  him  the 
patronage  of  the  great.  A man  of  the 
world  while  yet  a boy,  a diner-out  wel- 
come at  all  tables,  he  soon  found  his  way 
to  the  court.  Will  Chiffinch,  “ the  trusty 
page  of  the  back  stairs,”  whispered  his 
name  to  the  King;  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth smiled  approval  upon  him;  and  at 
twenty-three  he  was  Common-Sergeant  of 
the  City  of  London.  In  quick  succession 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  Recorder  of  London,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester.  He  discharged  his 
duties  with  courage  and  energy,  caring 
not  for  the  countenance  of  any  man. 
“ This  is  a bold  fellow,”  said  King 
Charles,  with  perfect  truth;  and  he  was 
bold  to  some  purpose  when  the  Popish 
Plot  and  the  misfortunes  in  which  it  in- 
volved the  country  gave  him  the  great 
opportunity  of  his  life. 

It  is  a whimsical  paradox  that  the  age 
of  Charles  II.,  devoted  as  it  was  to  the 
pursuit  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  was  yet 
darkened  by  a religious  fanaticism  which 
nothing  but  the  good  sense  and  easy 
tolerance  of  the  King  could  have  miti- 
gated. On  the  one  side  were  thousands 
of  citizens  who  still  remembered  the  free- 
dom of  the  Commonwealth,  who  acknowl- 
edged the  informal  leadership  of  con- 
vinced republicans,  such  as  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  who  were  ready  to  die  rather 
than  bend  the  knee  to  the  Pope.  On  the 
other  was  a king  who,  while  professing 
obedience  to  the  English  Church,  cher- 
ished a secret  sympathy  with  Rome,  and 
an  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  whose 
papistry  was  unconcealed.  The  Prot- 
estants, no  doubt,  had  the  juster  cause, 
but  in  policy  and  honor  neither  side  may 
claim  a superiority,  and  the  machinations 
of  that  perjured  rascal  Titus  Oates  suf- 
ficed to  arouse  an  unreasoning  fury  against 
the  Catholics.  Oates  himself  was  feasted, 
pensioned,  and  proclaimed  “ the  Savior 
of  the  Nation.”  No  attempt  was  made  at 
the  outset  to  check  his  falsehoods  or  to 
sift  his  evidence.  He  had  but  to  open 
his  mouth,  and  he  was  believed  infallible. 
Even  Jeffreys  himself,  loyal  Abhorrer 
though  he  was.  was  “ surprised  ” into 


acquiescence,  though  his  shrewd  knowl- 
edge of  men  soon  corrected  a false  im- 
pression. But  the  consequence  of  Oates’s 
success  was  that  the  other  side  made  in- 
stant reprisals,  and  for  some  years  the 
courts  of  law  were  given  over  to  the  ex- 
amination of  rebels  and  dissenters. 

This  was  Jeffreys’s  chance.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  he  hated  so  bitterly 
as  he  hated  the  dissenters.  He  had  a 
nose  for  them,  he  boasted : he  could  smell 
a Presbyterian  at  forty  miles;  and  he  at- 
tacked them,  first  as  prosecutor,  then  as 
judge,  with  all  the  energy  and  resource 
of  a violent  temper.  The  brutality 
wherewith  he  assailed  his  enemies  was 
unexampled,  even  in  his  own  age,  because, 
though  his  contemporaries  would  gladly 
have  followed  in  his  steps,  not  one  could 
scale  the  lofty  height  of  his  insolence.  He 
jested,  he  bullied,  he  denounced — always 
in  “ the  sweet  and  powerful  voice  ” which, 
as  Lord  Campbell  allows,  claimed  atten- 
tion, irrespective  of  what  he  said.  His 
tongue  and  brain  were  never  idle.  He 
conspicuously  proved  his  talent  in  the 
trial  of  Colledge,  the  London  joiner,  whom 
he  covered  with  ridicule,  disconcerted 
with  quips,  and  at  last  saw  triumphant- 
ly convicted.  Three  years  later  (1683) 
he  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  and  in  reward  for  his 
zeal  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England. 

It  is  for  his  conduct  of  this  high  office 
that  Jeffreys  has  been  most  fiercely  con- 
demned, and  if  he  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  to-day,  little  can  be  said 
in  his  defence.  Though  as  prosecuting 
counsel  he  eagerly  sought  convictions,  he 
sought  them  with  infinitely  greater  pas- 
sion as  judge.  Already  proficient  in  the 
art  of  cross-examination,  he  practised  it 
from  the  bench  with  a skill  and  ferocity 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  entitle 
him  to  the  glory  of  having  perfected 
that  not  too  amiable  method  of  justice. 
Worse  still,  he  took  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  every  prisoner  brought  before 
him,  and,  contemptuous  in  his  certitude, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  relieve  his  sombre 
duty  with  flashes  of  rough  humor  and 
coarse  repartee,  for  which  perhaps  a 
court  of  justice  is  not  the  best  place. 
But  ugly  as  his  violence  against  a 
prisoner  on  trial  for  his  life  appears  to 
our  humaner  minds,  we  must  attempt  to 
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view  Jeffreys  in  his  own  environment, 
and  we  shall  then  have  no  difficulty  in 
modifying  our  judgment.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  called  to  the  bench  less  to 
administer  justice  than  to  do  the  King’s 
business.  In  the  second  place,  “ a crim- 
inal trial  in  those  days,”  as  Sir  James 
Stephen,  the  most  eminent  authority,  has 
pointed  out,  “ was  not  unlike  a race  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  prisoner,  in  which 
the  King  had  a long  start,  and  the  prison- 
er was  heavily  weighted.”  In  truth,  Jef- 
freys did  but  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
his  age;  and  he  has  been  held  up 
to  obloquy  ever  since  because,  being  in- 
comparably better  endowed  in  wits  and 
style  than  his  fellows,  he  has  filled  a larger 
space  in  history  and  legend  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  fill. 

Sidney  and  Armstrong  were  justly  pun- 
ished. In  the  trials  of  Rosewell  and 
Richard  Baxter,  Jeffreys  allowed  his 
hatred  of  dissenters  to  outstrip  the  bounds 
of  judgment  and  decency.  Rosewell,  a 
gentleman  and  a scholar,  made  an  ad- 
mirably moderate  defence,  but  no  sobriety 
could  check  the  flaunts  and  gibes  of 
the  judge,  who  was  bent  upon  a con- 
viction and  got  it.  Happily,  Sir  John 
Talbot,  Rosewell’s  friend,  had  the  ear  of 
the  King.  “ Sir,”  said  he  to  Charles,  “ if 
your  Majesty  suffers  this  man  to  die,  we 
are  none  of  us  safe  in  our  houses;”  and 
Charles,  declaring  that  the  prisoner  must 
live,  bade  Jeffreys  find  some  way  to 
bring  him  off.  Confronted  by  Baxter, 
Jeffreys  was  yet  more  ferocious,  attempt- 
ing to  atone  for  the  weakness  of  the 
evidence  by  the  strength  of  his  invective. 
“ Yonder  stands  Oates  in  the  pillory,”  he 
exclaimed,  “ and  says  he  suffers  for  the 
truth;  and  so  says  Baxter;  but  if  Baxter 
did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pillory  with  him,  I would  say  two  of  the 
greatest  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  king- 
dom stood  there.”  A reference  to  Bax- 
ter’s sympathy  with  bishops  delighted  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  “ Baxter  for  bish- 
ops!” said  he;  “that’s  a merry  conceit 
indeed!  Turn  to  it,  turn  to  it.”/  And 
when  Baxter  would  fain  have  addressed 
the  court,  Jeffreys  broke  out  in  his  best 
manner:  “Richard!  Richard!  dost  thou 
think  we’ll  hear  thee  poison  the  court? 
Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old 
knave;  thou  hast  written  books  enough 
to  load  a cart.  Hadst  thou  been  whipt 


out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago, 
it  had  been  happy.”  After  these  eloquent 
tirades,  Baxter  was  found  guilty  by  the 
jury,  but  he  was  absolved  even  of  the 
light  sentence  which  Jeffreys  imposed, 
and  thus  by  a piece  of  good  fortune, 
which  he  did  not  deserve,  the  judge  was 
saved  from  the  consequences  of  two  in- 
famous actions. 

Meanwhile  James  II.  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne*  and  Jeffreys,  now  raised  to 
the  peerage,  served  a fiercer,  more  im- 
placable master.  With  a heart  as  hard 
as  marble,  and  a brain  as  narrow  as  the 
edge  of  a sword -blade,  James  was  never- 
theless a man  of  force,  and  a sincere,  if 
misguided,  patriot.  He  would  have  been 
an  excellent  king  of  Spain,  where  he 
might  have  divided  his  allegiance  between 
his  country  and  the  Pope;  but  he  was 
completely  unfitted  by  character  and  sym- 
pathy to  govern  England,  which  had  al- 
ready proved  its  love  of  free  institutions, 
and  which  would  on  no  account  tolerate 
an  understanding  with  Rome.  More- 
over, in  the  attainment  of  his  ends  he 
knew  neither  policy  nor  compromise.  He 
was  so  harsh  a fanatic  that  he  would 
have  rejected  pity  even  had  he  deemed 
it  profitable,  and  he  found  in  Jeffreys 
the  willing  instrument  of  his  severity. 
Nor  was  the  opportunity,  which  both  mas- 
ter and  man  desired,  long  in  coming. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1685,  Monmouth 
landed  at  Lyme-Regis;  nine  days  later 
he  took  the  title  of  King,  in  defiance 
of  his  principles;  on  July  the  6th  his 
army  of  peasants  was  defeated  at  Sedge- 
moor;  and  early  in  September  Lord  Jef- 
freys set  out  to  do  his  thorough-stitch 
work  in  the  west. 

Now  one  of  Jeffreys’s  most  striking 
qualities  was  a sense  of  drama.  He 
moved  naturally  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, and  when  he  went  down  into  the 
rebellious  counties  he  omitted  nothing 
that  might  add  to  the  horror  of  his  ap- 
parition. He  was  invested  with  military 
as  well  as  with  judicial  powers,  and 
throughout  the  “campaign,”  as  James 
called  it,  he  comported  himself  rather 
as  a soldier  than  as  a judge.  The  agony 
of  a painful  disease  embittered  his 
speech,  and  the  harangues  wherewith  he 
opened  his  courts  of  justice  exceeded  all 
his  previous  efforts  in  rage,  scurrility, 
and  contempt. 
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A supporter  of  Monmouth,  to  whom 
unhappily  we  owe  the  sole  account  of 
Jeffreys’s  campaign,  has  not  scrupled  to 
represent  it  as  an  orgy  of  blood  and 
brandy.  This  is  obviously  the  language 
of  passionate  exaggeration.  The  number 
of  rebels  condemned  by  Jeffreys  wa3  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one — less  by  fifty  than 
the  King’s  soldiers  who  fell  at  Sedge- 
moor.  Nor  do  the  Whigs  pretend  that 
the  victims  of  the  judge’s  anger  were  in- 
nocent of  rebellion;  rather  they  proclaim 
them  noble  because  they  rose  in  open 
revolt  against  their  King.  Now,  to  offer 
armed  violence  to  the  state,  even  for  a 
just  cause,  was  a crime  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  it  is  in  the  twentieth,  and 
there  was  no  adherent  of  Monmouth  but 
deserved  the  death  he  suffered.  For  the 
rebellion  was  no  holiday  parade.  Not  mere- 
ly was  Monmouth  proclaimed  King,  but 
James  .was  denounced  as  an  enemy,  a 
traitor,  and  a fratricide.  The  most  clem- 
ent monarch  that  ever  graced  a throne 
could  hardly  regard  this  denunciation 
with  equanimity;  and  James,  knowing  no 
clemency  at  all,  instantly  sent  Jeffreys 
into  the  west  on  a mission  of  blood.  We 
may  deplore  the  King’s  imprudence;  we 
cannot  find  language  too  severe  wherein 
to  condemn  the  greed  and  venality  which 
sold  pardons  for  vast  sums  of  money; 
but  to  call  the  Chief  Justice’s  executions 
in  the  west  judicial  murders,  as  historians 
are  wont  to  call  them,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  a vain,  dishonest  prejudice. 

So  Jeffreys,  having  done  his  work  with- 
out stint  or  pity,  came  back  from  the 
west  to  claim  his  reward,  conscious  that 
he  had  both  served  his  master  loyally, 
and  meted  out  justice  with  a fair,  if 
heavy,  hand.  But  when  misfortune  over- 
took the  King  and  his  judge,  each  at- 
tempted to  shift  the  blame  of  an  un- 
popular policy  upon  the  other.  In  each 
complaint  there  is  a suspicion  of  truth. 
The  severity,  no  doubt,  was  dictated  by 
the  King.  The  faults  of  style  and  taste 
were  all  Jeffrcys’s  own.  But,  however  the 
responsibility  be  divided,  a speedy  retri- 
bution overtook  them  both.  Though  Jef- 
freys was  given  the  Great  Seal,  and  for 
three  years  carried  out  his  master’s  policy 
with  disastrous  industry,  on  December  11, 
1688,  James  deserted  his  capital,  and 
the  Chancellor  fled  before  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  Yet  the  last  act  of  Jeffreys’*? 


life  was  as  dramatic  as  the  Bloody  Assize 
itself.  Not  even  in  ruin  did  his  sense  of 
theatrical  effect  desert  him.  Disguised  as 
a sailor,  he  took  refuge  on  a coal-barge; 
but  wearied  of  confinement  after  a single 
night,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Red 
Cow,  in  Anchor  and  Hope  Alley,  and  or- 
dered a pot  of  ale.  There  he  was  recognized 
by  a scrivener  whom  he  had  once  brow- 
beat in  court,  and  who  promised  then 
that  he  would  never  forget  “ the  terrors 
of  that  man’s  face.”  Betrayed  by  the 
scrivener,  he  was  brought  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  at  the  Mansion  House  he 
played  his  last  trick  of  nonchalance.  He 
so  profoundly  impressed  the  Mayor  that 
he  was  bidden  to  dinner,  even  while  the 
people  clamored  without.  But  flight  was 
imperative,  and  Jeffreys  was  hustled 
into  the  Tower,  the  one  comer  of  safety 
left  him,  where  he  cheated  vengeance  by 
a sudden  and  untimely  death. 

He  was,  as  I have  said,  of  rare  talent 
and  fascination.  Though  his  legal  abil- 
ities have  been  eclipsed  by  the  scandal 
of  his  career,  his  bitterest  enemies  con- 
fess him  a man  of  excellent  parts,  a law- 
yer of  vigorous  understanding  and  im- 
pressive eloquence.  His  judgments  in 
civil  cases  were  remarkable  for  their 
shrewdness  and  sanity,  and  though  when 
he  accepted  the  Great  Seal  he  knew  lit- 
tle of  Chancery  business,  his  native  wit 
carried  him  triumphant  through  all  his 
difficulties.  The  rough  side  of  his  tongue 
he  reserved  sternly  for  his  profession,  and 
the  ease  of  his  manners,  conspicuous  even 
in  a courtly  age,  made  him  apt  for  all 
societies.  That  he  was  of  a harsh  temper 
may  be  admitted;  it  is  true  that  he  was 
determined  to  succeed  by  the  most  con- 
venient avenue;  but  history  affords  no 
evidence  that  he  was  an  unjust  judge, 
delighting  in  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  His  heaviest  misfortunes  were  to 
serve  a cruel,  impolitic  prince,  to  touch 
the  imagination  of  an  ignorant  populace, 
and  to  find  a sentimental  biographer  in  a 
miscreant  whom  he  had  condemned  to  be 
whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  in  every  market- 
town  of  Dorsetshire.  But  a man  is  al- 
ways nearer  to  truth  than  a monster,  and 
the  Jeffreys  of  fact  wins  our  faith  and 
holds  our  interest  more  easily  than  the 
zealot  of  blasphemy  and  murder  imag- 
ined by  Mr.  Tutchin,  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
other  eminent  historians. 
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HERE  we  have  to  do  with  another 
tale  of  the  Dizain  of  Queens.  I 
abridge,  as  heretofore,  at  dis- 
cretion; and  the  result  is  that  to  the 
Norman  cleric  appertains  whatever  the 
tale  may  have  of  merit,  whereas  what  you 
find  distasteful  in  it  you  must  impute 
to  my  delinquencies  in  skill  rather  than 
in  volition. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1265  (Nicolas 
begins),  about  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  the  Prince  de  Gatinais  came 
to  Burgos.  Before  this  he  had  lodged 
for  three  months  in  the  district  of 
Ponthieu;  and  the  object  of  his  southern 
journey  was  to  assure  the  tenth  Alphonso, 
then  ruling  in  Castile,  that  the  latter’s 
sister  Elinor,  now  resident  at  Entr6chat, 
was  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  the 
transcendent  lady  whose  existence  old 
romancers  had  anticipated,  however  cloud- 
ily, when  they  fabled  in  remote  time  con- 
cerning Queen  Heleine  of  Sparta. 

There  was  a postscript  to  his  news,  and 
a pregnant  one.  The  world  knew  that 
the  King  of  Leon  and  Castile  desired 
to  be  King  of  Germany  as  well,  and  that 
at  present  a single  vote  in  the  Diet  would 
decide  between  his  claims  and  those  of 
his  competitor,  Earl  Richard  of  Corn- 
walL  De  Gatinais  chaffered  fairly ; he  had 
a vote,  Alphonso  had  a sister.  So  that, 
in  effect — ohe,  in  effect,  he  made  no 
question  that  his  Majesty  understood! 

The  Astronomer  twitched  his  beard 
nn d demanded  if  the  fact  that  Elinor 
had  been  a married  woman  these  ten  years 
past  was  not  an  obstacle  to  the  plan 
which  his  fair  cousin  had  proposed? 

Here  the  Prince  was  armed  cap-a-pie, 
and  in  consequence  hauled  out  a paper. 
Dating  from  Viterbo,  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  servant  to  the  servants  of  God, 
to  his  well-beloved  son  in  Christ,  stated 
that  a compact  between  a boy  of  fifteen 
and  a girl  of  ten  was  an  affair  of  no 
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particular  moment;  that  in  consideration 
of  the  covenantors  never  having  clapped 
eyes  on  one  another  since  the  wedding- 
day — even  had  not  the  precontract  of 
marriage  between  the  groom’s  father  and 
the  bride’s  mother  rendered  a consum- 
mation of  the  childish  oath  an  obvi- 
ous and  a most  heinous  enormity — why, 
that,  in  a sentence,  and  for  all  his  coy 
verbosity,  the  new  pontiff  was  amenable 
to  reason. 

So  in  a month  it  was  settled.  Alphonso 
would  give  his  sister  to  de  Gatinais,  and 
in  exchange  get  the  latter’s  vote;  and 
Gui  Foulques,  of  Sabionetta — now  Clem- 
ent, fourth  Pope  to  assume  that  name — 
would  annul  the  previous  marriage  they 
planned,  and  in  exchange  get  an  arma- 
ment to  serve  him  against  Manfred,  the 
late  and  troublesome  tyrant  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia.  The  scheme  promised  to  each 
one  of  them  that  which  they  very  urgent- 
ly desired,  and  messengers  were  presently 
sent  into  Ponthieu. 

It  is  now  time  we  put  aside  these 
Castilian  matters  and  speak  of  other 
things.  In  England,  Prince  Edward  had 
fought,  and  won,  a shrewd  battle  at 
Evesham;  the  barons’  power  was  demol- 
ished, there  would  be  no  more  inter- 
necine war;  and  spurred  by  the  unac- 
customed idleness,  he  began  to  think  of 
the  foreign  girl  he  had  not  seen  since 
the  day  he  wedded  her.  She  would  be 
a woman  by  this,  and  it  was  befitting 
that  he  claim  his  wife.  He  rode  with 
TTawise  d’Ebernoe  to  Ambresbury,  and  at 
the  gate  of  the  nunnery  they  parted,  with 
what  agonies  are  immaterial  to  the  tale’s 
progression;  the  tale  merely  tells  that 
latterly  the  Prince  went  into  Lower 
Picardy  alone,  riding  at  adventure  as 
he  loved  to  do,  and  thus  came  to  Entre- 
chat, where  his  wife  resided  with  her 
mother,  the  Countess  Jehane. 

In  a wood  near  by  the  castle  he  ap- 
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proached  a company  of  Spaniards,  four 
in  number,  their  horses  tethered  while 
they  drank  about  a great  stone  which 
served  them  for  a table.  Being  thirsty, 
he  asked  and  was  readily  accorded  hos- 
pitality, so  that  within  the  instant  these 
five  fell  into  an  amicable  discourse.  One 
fellow  asked  his  name  and  business  in 
those  parts,  and  the  Prince  gave  each 
without  hesitancy  as  he  reached  for  the 
bottle,  and  afterward  dropped  it  just  in 
time  to  catch,  cannily,  with  his  naked 
left  hand,  the  knife-blade  with  which 
the  rascal  had  dug  at  the  unguarded  ribs. 
He  was  astounded,  but  he  was  never  a 
subtle  man:  here  were  four  knaves  who 
for  reasons  unexplained — but  to  them  of 
undoubted  cogency — desired  the  death  of 
Prince  Edward,  the  King  of  England’s 
son:  and  manifestly  there  was  here  an 
actionable  difference  of  opinion;  so  he 
had  his  sword  out  and  presently  killed 
the  four  of  them. 

Anon  there  came  to  him  an  apple- 
cheeked boy,  habited  as  a page,  who, 
riding  jauntily  through  the  forest,  light- 
ed upon  the  Prince,  now  in  bottomless 
vexation.  The  lad  drew  rein,  and  his 
lips  outlined  a whistle.  At  his  feet  were 
several  dead  men  in  a very  untidy  con- 
dition ; and  seated  among  them,  as 
throned  upon  the  boulder,  was  a gigantic 
and  florid  person,  so  tall  that  the  heads 
of  few  people  reached  to  his  shoulder; 
a person  of  handsome  exterior,  fair,  and 
chested  like  a stallion,  whose  left  eye- 
brow drooped  so  oddly  that  even  in  anger 
the  stupendous  man  appeared  to  confide 
to  you,  quite  confidentially,  that  the 
dilapidation  he  threatened  was  an  excel- 
lent jest. 

“Fair  friend,”  said  the  page,  “God 
give  you  joy!  and  why  have  you  convert- 
ed this  forest  into  a shambles?” 

The  Prince  told  him  of  the  half-hour’s 
action  as  has  been  narrated.  “ I have 
perhaps  been  somewhat  hasty,”  he  con- 
sidered, by  way  of  peroration,  “ and  it 
vexes  me  that  I did  not  spare,  say,  one 
of  these  lank  Spaniards,  if  only  long 
enough  to  ascertain  why,  in  the  name  of 
Termagaunt,  they  should  have  desired 
my  destruction.” 

But  midway  in  his  tale  the  boy  had 
dismounted  with  a gasp,  and  he  was  now 
inspecting  the  features  of  one  carcass. 
“ Felons,  my  Prince ! You  have  slain 


some  eight  yards  of  felony  which  might 
have  cheated  the  gallows  had  they  got 
the  Princess  Elinor  safe  to  Burgos. 
Only  two  days  ago  this  chalk-eyed  fellow 
conveyed  to  her  a letter.” 

Prince  Edward  said,  “ You  appear, 
lad,  to  be  somewhat  overheels  in  the  con- 
fidence of  my  wife.” 

Now  the  boy  rose  and  defiantly  flung 
back  his  head  in  shrill  laughter.  “ Your 
wife!  Oh,  God  ha’  mercy!  Your  wife, 
and  for  ten  years  left  to  her  own  de- 
vices! Why,  look  you,  to-day  you  and 
your  wife  would  not  know  one  another 
were  you  twain  brought  face  to  face.” 

Prince  Edward  Baid,  “ That  is  very 
near  the  truth.”  But,  indeed,  it  was  the 
absolute  truth,  and  as  concerned  himself 
already  attested. 

“ Sire  Edward,”  the  boy  then  said, 
“ your  wife  has  wearied  of.  this  long  wait- 
ing till  you  choose  to  whistle  for  her. 
Last  summer  the  Prince  de  Gatinais 
came  a -wooing — and  he  is  a handsome 
man.”  The  page  made  known  all  that 
de  Gatinais  and  King  Alphonso  planned, 
the  words  jostling  as  they  came  in  tor- 
rents, but  so  that  one  might  understand. 
“ I am  her  page,  my  lord.  I was  to  fol- 
low her.  These  fellows  were  to  be  my 
escort,  were  to  ward  off  possible  pursuit. 
Cry  haro,  beau  sire!  cry  haro,  and  lust- 
ily, for  your  wife  in  company  with  six 
other  knaves  is  at  large  between  here 
and  Burgos — that  unreasonable  wife  who 
grew  dissatisfied  after  a mere  ten  years 
of  neglect.” 

“ I have  been  remiss,”  the  Prince  said, 
and  one  huge  hand  strained  at  his  chin; 
“yes,  perhaps  I have  been  remiss.  Yet 
it  had  appeared  to  me — But  as  it  is, 
I bid  you  mount,  my  lad!”  he  cried,  in 
a new  voice. 

The  boy  demanded,  “ And  to  what 
end?” 

“ Oy  Dieus,  messire!  have  I not  slain 
your  escort?  Why,  in  common  reason, 
equity  demands  that  I afford  you  my  pro- 
tection so  far  as  Burgos,  messire,  just 
as  equity  demands  I on  arrival  slay 
de  Gatinais  and  fetch  back  my  wife 
to  England.” 

The  page  wrung  exquisite  hands  with  a 
gesture  that  was  but  partially  tinged  with 
anguish  and  presently  began  to  laugh* 
Afterwards  these  two  rode  southward. 

For  it  appeared  to  the  intriguing  little 
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woman  a diverting  jest  that  in  this 
fashion  her  own  husband  should  be  the 
promoter  of  her  evasion.  It  appeared 
to  her  even  more  diverting  that  in  two 
days*  space  she  had  become  genuinely 
fond  of  him.  She  found  him  rather 
slow  of  apprehension,  and  was  nameless- 
ly  humiliated  by  the  discovery  that  not 
an  eyelash  of  the  man  was  irritated  by 
his  wife’s  decampment;  he  considered,  to 
ell  appearance,  that  some  property  of 
his  had  been  stolen,  and  he  intended, 
quite  without  passion,  to  repossess  him- 
self of  it,  after,  of  course,  punishing 
the  thief. 

This  troubled  the  Princess  somewhat; 
and  often,  riding  by  his  more  stolid  side, 
the  girl’s  heart  raged  at  memory  of  the 
decade  so  newly  overpast  that  had  kept 
her  always  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
this  or  that  ungracious  patron — on  any 
one  who  would  take  charge  of  her  while 
the  truant  husband  fought  out  his  end- 
less squabbles  in  England.  Slights 
enough  she  had  borne  during  the  period, 
and  squalor,  and  hunger  even.  But  now 
at  last  she  rode  toward  the  dear  south- 
land; and  presently  she  would  be  rid  of 
this  big  man,  when  he  had  served  her  pur- 
pose; and  afterward  she  meant  to  wheedle 
Alphonso,  just  as  she  had  always  done, 
and  later  still  she  and  Etienne  would 
be  very  happy:  and,  in  fine,  to-morrow 
was  to  be  a new  day. 

So  these  two  rode  ever  southward,  and 
always  Prince  Edward  found  this  new 
page  of  his — this  Miguel  de  Rueda — a 
jolly  lad,  who  whistled  and  sang  inap- 
posite snatches  of  balladry,  without  any 
formal  ending  or  beginning,  descanting 
always  with  the  delicate  irrelevancy  of 
a bird-trill. 

The  Prince  had  quickly  fathomed  the 
meaning  of  the  scheme  hatched  in  Cas- 
tile. “When  Manfred  is  driven  out  of 
Sicily  they  will  give  the  throne  to  de 
Gatinais.  He  intends  to  get  both  a king- 
dom and  a handsome  wife  by  this  neat 
affair.  And  in  reason  England  must  sup- 
port my  uncle  against  El  Sabio.  Why, 
my  lad,  I ride  southward  to  prevent  a 
war  that  would  convulse  half  Europe.” 

“You  ride  southward  in  the  attempt 
to  rob  a miserable  woman  of  her  sole 
chance  of  happiness,”  Miguel  de  Ru- 
eda estimated. 

“That  is  undeniable,  if  she  love  this 


thrifty  Prince,  as  indeed  I do  not  ques- 
tion my  wife  does.  Yet  is  our  happiness 
here  a trivial  matter,  whereas  war  is  a 
great  disaster.  You  have  not  seen — as 
I have  done,  my  little  Miguel — a man 
viewing  his  death-wound  with  a face 
of  stupid  wonder? — a man  about  to  die 
in  his  lord’s  quarrel  and  understanding 
never  a word  of  it?  Or  a woman,  say — 
a woman’s  twisted  and  naked  body,  the 
breasts  yet  horribly  heaving,  in  the  red 
ashes  of  some  village?  or  the  already- 
dripping  hoofs  that  will  presently  crush  it  ? 
Well,  it  is  to  prevent  a many  such  spec- 
tacles hereabout  that  I ride  southward.” 

Miguel  de  Rueda  shuddered.  But, 
“ She  has  her  right  to  happiness,”  the 
page  stubbornly  said. 

“Not  so,”  the  Prince  retorted;  “since 
it  hath  pleased  the  Eternal  Father  to 
appoint  us  twain  to  lofty  station,  to 
intrust  to  us  the  five  talents  of  the  para- 
ble; whence  is  our  debt  to  Him,  being 
fivefold,  so  much  the  greater  than  that 
of  common  persons.  And  therefore  the 
more  is  it  our  sole  right,  being  fivefold, 
to  serve  God  without  faltering,  and 
therefore  is  our  happiness,  or  our  un- 
happiness, the  more  an  inconsiderable 
matter.  For,  as  I have  read  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  Romans — ” He  launched 
upon  the  story  of  King  Pompey  and  his 
daughter,  whom  a certain  duke  regarded 
with  impure  and  improper  emotions. 
44  My  little  Miguel,  that  ancient  king  is 
our  Heavenly  Father,  that  only  daughter 
is  the  rational  scul  of  us,  which  is  here 
delivered  for  protection  to  five  soldiers — 
that  is,  to  the  five  senses  to  preserve  it 
from  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 
But,  alas ! the  too-credulous  soul,  de- 
sirous of  gazing  upon  the  gaudy  vapors 
of  this  world — ” 

“You  whine  like  a canting  friar,”  the 
page  complained ; “ and  I can  assure  you 
that  the  Lady  Elinor  was  prompted 
rather  than  hindered  by  her  God-given 
faculties  of  sight,  hearing,  and  so  on, 
when  she  fell  in  love  with  de  Gatinais. 
Of  you  two,  he  is  beyond  any  question 
the  handsomer  and  the  more  intelligent 
man,  and  it  was  God  who  bestowed  on 
her  sufficient  wit  to  perceive  it.  And 
what  am  I to  deduce  from  this?” 

The  Prince  reflected.  At  last  he  said : 
“I  have  also  read  in  these  same  Gestes 
how  Seneca  mentions  that  in  poisoned 
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bodies,  on  account  of  the  malignancy 
and  the  coldness  of  the  poison,  no  worm 
will  engender;  but  if  the  body  be  smit- 
ten by  lightning,  in  a few  days  the  car- 
cass will  abound  with  vermin.  My  little 
Miguel,  both  men  and  women  are  at 
birth  empoisoned  by  sin,  and  then  they 
produce  no  worm — that  is,  no  virtue; 
but  struck  with  lightning — that  is,  by  the 
grace  of  God — they  are  astonishingly 
fruitful  in  good  works.” 

The  page  began  to  laugh.  “You  are 
hopelessly  absurd,  my  Prince,  though 
you  will  never  know  it, — and  I hate  you 
a little, — and  I envy  you  a great  deal.” 

“ Nay,”  Prince  Edward  said,  in  mis- 
apprehension, for  the  man  was  never 
quick-witted, — “ nay,  it  is  not  for  my 
own  happiness  that  I ride  southward.” 

The  page  then  said,  “ What  is  her 
name?”  And  Prince  Edward  answered, 
very  fondly,  “ Hawise.” 

“ Her,  too,  I hate,”  said  Miguel  de 
Rueda ; “ and  I think  that  the  holy 
angels  alone  know  how  profoundly  I 
envy  her.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  they 
neared  Ruffec,  and  at  the  ford  found 
three  brigands  ready,  two  of  whom  the 
Prince  slew,  and  the  other  fled. 

Next  night  they  supped  at  Manneville, 
and  eat  afterward  in  the  little  square, 
tree-chequered,  that  lay  before  their  inn. 
Miguel  had  procured  a lute  from  the 
innkeeper,  and  strummed  idly  as  these 
two  debated  together  of  great  matters; 
about  them  was  an  immeasurable  twi- 
light, moonless  but  tempered  by  many 
stars,  and  everywhere  an  agreeable  con- 
ference of  leaves. 

“ Listen,  my  Prince,”  the  boy  said 
more  lately;  “here  is  one  view  of  the 
affair.”  And  he  began  to  chant,  without 
rhyming,  without  raising  his  voice  above 
the  pitch  of  talk,  what  time  the  lute  mo- 
notonously sobbed  beneath  his  fingers. 

Sang  Miguel: 

“ A little  while  and  Irus  and  Menep- 
thah  are  at  sorry  unison,  and  Guinevere 
is  but  a skull.  Multi tudinously  we  tread 
toward  oblivion,  as  ants  tread  toward 
sugar,  and  presently  Time  cometh  with 
his  broom.  Multitudinously  we  tread  a 
dusty  road  toward  oblivion;  but  yonder 
the  sun  shines  upon  a grass-plot,  convert- 
ing it  into  an  emerald ; and  I am  aweary 
of  the  trodden  path. 


“ Vine-crowned  is  she  that  guards  the 
grasses  yonder,  and  her  breasts  are 
naked.  Vanity  of  vanities!  saith  the  be- 
loved. But  she  whom  I love  seems  very 
far  away  to-night,  though  I might  be 
with  her  if  I would.  And  she  may  not 
aid  me  now,  for  not  even  love  is  all- 
powerful.  She  is  fairest  of  created  wom- 
en, and  very  wise,  but  she  may  never 
understand  that  at  any  time  one  grows 
aweary  of  the  trodden  path. 

“Yet  though  she  may  not  understand, 
this  woman  who  has  known  me  to  the 
marrow,  I must  obey  her  laudable  be- 
hests and  serve  her  blindly.  At  sight 
of  her  my  love  closes  over  my  heart 
like  a flood,  so  that  I am  speechless  and 
glory  in  my  impotence,  as  one  who  stands 
•at  last  before  the  kindly  face  of  God. 
For  her  sake  I have  striven,  with  a good 
endeavor,  to  my  tiny  uttermost.  Pardie, 
I am  not  Priam  at  the  head  of  his  army ! 
A little  while  and  I will  repent;  to-night 
I cannot  but  remember  that  there  are 
women  whose  lips  are  of  a livelier  tint, 
that  life  is  short  at  best,  that  wine  is 
a goodly  thing,  and  that  I am  aweary 
of  the  trodden  path. 

“ She  is  very  far  from  me  to-night. 
Yonder  in  the  Horselberg  they  exult  and 
make  sweet  songs,  songs  that  are  sweeter, 
immeasurably  sweeter,  than  this  song  of 
mine,  but  in  the  trodden  path  I falter, 
for  I am  tired,  tired  in  every  fibre  o’  me, 
and  I am  aweary  of  the  trodden  path.” 

Followed  a silence.  “ Ignorance  spoke 
there,”  the  Prince  said.  “It  is  the  song 
of  a woman,  or  else  of  a boy  who  is  very 
young.  Give  me  the  lute,  my  little 
Miguel.”  And  presently  he,  too,  sang. 

Sang  the  Prince: 

“I  was  in  a path,  and  I trod  toward 
the  citadel  of  the  land's  Seigneur,  and 
on  either  side  were  pleasant  and  forbid- 
den meadows,  having  various  names. 
And  one  trod  with  me  who  babbled  of  the 
brooding  mountains  and  of  the  low- 
lying  and  adjacent  clouds;  of  the  west 
wind  and  of  the  budding  fruit-trees;  and 
he  debated  the  significance  of  these 
things,  and  he  went  astray  to  gather  vio- 
lets, while  I walked  in  the  trodden  path. 

“ He  babbled  of  genial  wine  and  of  the 
alert  lips  of  women,  of  swinging  censers 
and  of  pale-mouthed  priests,  and  his 
heart  was  troubled  by  a world  profuse  in 
beauty.  And  he  leapt  a stile  to  share 
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his  allotted  provision  with  a dying  dog, 
and  afterward,  being  hungry,  a wall  to 
pilfer  apples,  what  while  I walked  in  the 
trodden  path. 

“ He  babbled  of  Autumn’s  bankruptcy 
and  of  the  age-long  lying  promises  of 
Spring;  and  of  his  own  desire  to  be  at 
rest;  and  of  running  waters  and  of  decay- 
ing leaves.  He  babbled  of  the  far-off 
stars;  and  he  debated  whether  they  were 
the  eyes  of  God  or  gases  that  burned, 
and  he  demonstrated,  very  clearly,  that 
neither  existed ; and  at  times  he  stumbled 
as  he  stared  about  him  and  munched  his 
apples,  so  that  he  was  all  bemired,  but 
1 walked  in  the  trodden  path. 

“And  the  path  led  to  the  gateway  of 
a citadel  and  through  the  gateway.  < Let 
us  not  enter/  he  said,  * for  the  citadel  is 
vacant,  and,  moreover,  I am  in  profound 
terror,  and,  besides,  as  yet  I have  not 
eaten  all  my  apple8.,  And  he  wept  aloud, 
but  I was  not  afraid,  for  I had  walked 
in  the  trodden  path.” 

Again  there  was  a silence.  “ You 
paint  a dreary  world,  my  Prince.” 

“ Nay,  my  little  Miguel,  I do  but  paint 
the  world  as  the  Eternal  Father  made  it. 
The  laws  of  the  place  are  written  large 
so  that  all  may  read  them;  and  we  know 
that  every  path,  whether  it  be  my  trod- 
den one  or  some  byway  through  your 
gayer  meadows,  yet  leads  in  the  end  to 
God.  We  have  our  choice— or  to  come 
to  Him  as  a laborer  comes  at  evening 
for  the  day’s  wages  fairly  earned,  or 
to  come  as  some  roisterer  haled  before 
the  magistrate.” 

“ I consider  you  to  be  in  the  right,” 
the  boy  said,  after  a lengthy  interval, 
“although  I decline — and  emphatically 
— to  believe  you.” 

The  Prince  laughed.  “ There  spoke 
Youth,”  he  said,  and  he  sighed  as  though 
he  were  a patriarch,  “ but  we  have  sung, 
we  two,  the  eternal  Tenson  of  God’s 
will  and  of  man’s  desires.  And  I claim 
the  prize,  my  little  Miguel.” 

Suddenly  the  page  kissed  one  huge 
hand.  “You  have  conquered,  my  very 
dull  and  very  glorious  Prince.  Concern- 
ing that  Hawise — ” but  Miguel  de  Rueda 
choked.  “Oh,  I understand!  in  part  I 
understand!”  the  page  wailed,  and  now 
it  was  Prince  Edward  who  comforted 
Miguel  de  Rueda. 

For  he  laid  one  hand  upon  his  page’s 


hair,  and  smiled  in  the  darkness  to  note 
how  soft  it  was,  since  the  man  was  less 
a fool  than  at  first  view  you  might  have 
taken  him  to  be,  and  said: 

“ One  must  play  the  game,  my  lad. 
We  are  no  little  people,  she  and  I,  the 
children  of  many  kings,  of  God’s  regents 
here  on  earth;  and  it  was  never  reason- 
able, my  Miguel,  that  gentlefolk  should 
cog  at  dice.” 

The  same  night  Miguel  de  Rueda 
sobbed  through  the  prayer  which  St. 
Theophilus  made  long  ago  to  the  Mother 
of  God: 

Dame,  je  n’ose, 

Flors  d’aiglentier  et  lis  et  rose, 

En  qui  li  filz  Diex  se  repose, — 

and  so  on.  Or,  in  other  wording : 
“ Hearken,  O gracious  Lady ! thou  that 
art  more  fair  than  any  flower  of  the 
eglantine,  more  comely  than  the  blos- 
soming of  the  rose  or  of  the  lily  I thou 
to  whom  was  confided  the  very  Son  of 
God!  Hearken,  for  I am  afraid!  afford 
counsel  to  me  that  am  ensnared  by  Satan 
and  know  not  what  to  do!  Never  will 
I make  an  end  of  praying.  O Virgin 
debonaire!  O honored  Lady!  Thou 
that  wast  once  a woman — 1” 

You  would  have  said  the  boy  was 
dying;  and  in  sober  verity  a deal  of 
Miguel  de  Rueda  died  upon  this  night  of 
clearer  vision. 

It  was  on  the  following  day,  near 
Bazas,  that  they  encountered  Adam  de 
Gourdon,  a Provengal  knight,  with  whom 
the  Prince  fought  for  a long  while,  with- 
out either  contestant  giving  way;  and  in 
consequence  a rendezvous  was  fixed  for 
the  November  of  that  year,  and  after- 
ward the  Prince  and  de  Gourdon  parted, 
highly  pleased  with  one  another. 

Thus  the  Prince  and  his  attendant 
came,  in  late  September,  to  Maul6on, 
on  the  Castilian  frontier,  and  dined  there 
at  the  Fir  Cone.  Three  or  four  lackeys 
were  about — some  exalted  person’s  ret- 
inue? Prince  Edward  hazarded  to  the 
swart  little  landlord  as  the  Prince  and 
Miguel  lingered  over  the  remnants  of 
their  meal. 

Yes,  the  fellow  informed  him:  the 
Prince  de  Gatinais  had  lodged  there  for 
a whole  week,  watching  the  north  road 
as  circumspect  of  all  passage  as  a cat 
over  a mouse-hole.  Eh,  monseigneur  ex- 
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pected  some  one,  doubtless — a lady,  it 
might  be,  — the  gentlefolk  had  their 
escapades  like  every  one  else.  He  bab- 
bled vaguely,  for  on  a sudden  he  was 
very  much  afraid  of  his  gigantic  patron. 

“ You  will  show  me  to  his  room,” 
Prince  Edward  said,  with  a politeness 
that  was  ingratiating. 

The  host  shuddered  and  obeyed. 

Miguel  de  Rueda,  left  alone,  sat  quite 
silent,  his  finger-tips  drumming  upon  the 
table.  He  rose  suddenly  and  flung  back 
his  shoulders,  all  resolution  to  the  tiny 
heels.  On  the  stairway  he  passed  the 
black  little  landlord. 

“I  think,”  the  little  landlord  consider- 
ed, “that  St.  Michael  must  have  been 
of  similar  appearance  when  he  went  to 
meet  the  Evil  One.  Ho,  messire,  will 
there  be  bloodshed?” 

But  Miguel  de  Rueda  had  passed  the 
room  above.  The  door  was  ajar.  He 
paused  there. 

De  Gatinais  had  risen  from  his  dinner 
and  stood  facing  the  door.  He,  too,  was 
a blond  man  and  the  comeliest  of  his  day. 
And  at  sight  of  him  awoke  in  the  wom- 
an’s heart  all  of  the  old  tenderness; 
handsome  and  brave  and  witty  she  knew 
him  to  be,  past  reason,  as  indeed  the 
whblje  world  knew  him  to  be  distinguished 
by  every  namable  grace;  and  the  innate 
weakness  of  de  Gatinais,  which  she  alone 
suspected,  made  him  now  seem  doubly 
dear.  Fiercely  she  wanted  to  shield  him, 
less  from  carnal  injury  than  from  that 
self-degradation  she  cloudily  apprehend- 
ed to  be  at  hand;  the  test  was  come,  and 
Etienne  would  fail.  This  much  she 
knew  with  a sick,  illimitable  surety,  and 
she  loved  de  Gatinais  with  a passion  that 
dwarfed  comprehension. 

“ O Madame  the  Virgin !”  prayed 
Miguel  de  Rueda,  “thou  that  wast  once 
a woman,  even  as  I am  now  a woman! 
grant  that  the  man  may  slay  him  quick- 
ly! grant  that  he  may  slay  Etienne  very 
quickly,  honored  Lady,  so  that  my 
Etienne  may  die  unshamed !” 

“I  must  question,  messire,”  de  Gati- 
nais was  saying,  “ whether  you  have  been 
well  inspired.  Yes,  quite  frankly,  I do 
await  the  arrival  of  her  who  is  your 
nominal  wife;  and  your  intervention  at 
this  late  stage,  I take  it,  can  have  no 
outcome  save  to  render  you  absurd.  Nay, 
rather  be  advised  by  me,  messire — ” 


Prince  Edward  said,  “I  am  not  here 
to  talk.” 

“ — for,  messire,  I grant  you  that  in 
ordinary  disputation  the  cutting  of  one 
gentleman’s  throat  by  another  gentleman 
is  well  enough,  since  the  argument  is  un- 
answerable. Yet  in  this  case  we  have 
each  of  us  too  much  to  live  for;  you 
to  govern  your  reconquered  England, 
and  I — you  perceive  that  I am  candid — 
to  achieve  in  turn  the  kingship  of  an- 
other realm.  And  to  secure  this,  pos- 
session of  the  Lady  Elinor  is  to  me  essen- 
tial; to  you  she  is  nothing.” 

“ She  is  a woman  whom  I have  deeply 
wronged,”  Prince  Edward  said,  “ and  to 
whom,  God  willing,  I mean  to  make 
atonement.  Ten  years  ago  they  wedded 
us,  willy-nilly,  to  avert  the  impending 
war  ’twixt  Spain  and  England;  to-day 
El  Sabio  intends  to  purchase  all  Ger- 
many, with  her  body  as  the  price,  you 
to  get  Sicily  as  her  husband.  Mort  de 
Dieu!  is  a woman  thus  to  be  bought  and 
sold  like  hog’s  flesh ! We  have  other  and 
cleaner  customs,  we  of  England.” 

“ Eh,  and  who  purchased  the  woman 
first  ?”  de  Gatinais  spat  at  him,  and 
viciously,  for  the  Frenchman  now  saw 
his  air-castle  shaken  to  the  corner-stone. 

“ They  wedded  me  to  the  child  that  a 
great  war  might  be  averted.  I acqui- 
esced, since  it  appeared  preferable  that 
two  people  suffer  rather  than  many  thou- 
sands be  slain.  And  still  this  is  my  view 
of  the  matter.  Yet  afterward  I failed 
her.  Love  had  no  clause  in  our  agree- 
ment; but  I owed  her  more  protection 
than  I have  afforded.  England  has  long 
been  no  place  for  women.  I thought  she 
would  comprehend  that  much.  But  I 
know  very  little  of  women.  Battle  and 
death  are  more  wholesome  companions, 

I now  perceive,  than  such  folk  as  you 
and  Alphonso.  Woman  is  the  weaker 
vessel — the  negligence  was  mine — -I  may 
not  blame  her.”  The  big  and  simple 
man  was  in  an  agony  of  repentance. 

On  a sudden  he  strode  forward,  his 
sword  now  shifted  to  his  left  hand  and 
his  right  hand  outstretched.  “ One  and 
all,  we  are  but  weaklings  in  the  net  of 
circumstance.  Shall  one  herring,  then, 
blame  his  fellow  if  his  fellow  jostle  him  ? 

We  walk  as  in  a mist  of  error,  and 
Belial  is  fertile  in  allurements;  yet  al- 
ways it  is  granted  us  to  behold  that  sin 
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is  sin.  I have  perhaps  sinned  through 
anger,  Messire  de  Gatinais,  more  deeply 
than  you  have  planned  to  sin  through 
luxury  and  through  ambition.  Let  us 
then  cry  quits,  Messire  de  Gatinais,  and 
afterward  part  in  peace,  and  in  mutual 
repentance,  if  you  so  elect.” 

“And  yield  you  Elinor?”  de  Gatinais 
said.  “Nay,  messire,  I reply  to  you 
with  Amaud  de  Marveil,  that  marvellous 
singer  of  eld : 1 They  may  bear  her  from 
my  presence,  but  they  can  never  untie  the 
knot  which  unites  my  heart  to  her;  for 
that  heart,  so  tender  and  so  constant,  God 
alone  divides  with  my  lady,  and  the  por- 
tion which  God  possesses  He  holds  but  as 
a part  of  her  domain,  and  as  her  vassal.’  ” 

“ This  is  blasphemy,”  Prince  Edward 
now  retorted,  “ and  for  such  observations 
alone  you  merit  death.  Will  you  always 
talk  and  talk  and  talk?  I perceive  that 
the  devil  is  far  more  subtle  than  you, 
messire,  and  leads  you  like  a pig  with 
a ring  in  his  nose  toward  gross  sin. 
Messire,  I tell  you  that  for  your  soul’s 
health  I doubly  mean  to  kill  you  now. 
So  let  us  make  an  end  of  this.” 

De  Gatinais  turned  and  took  up  his 
sword.  “ Since  you  will  have  it,”  he 
rather  regretfully  said;  “yet  I reiterate 
that  you  play  an  absurd  part.  Your  wife 
has  deserted  you,  has  fled  in  abhorrence 
of  you.  For  three  weeks  she  has  been 
tramping  God  knows  whither  or  in 
what  company — ” 

He  was  here  interrupted.  “What  the 
Lady  Elinor  has  done,”  Prince  Edward 
crisply  said,  “was  at  my  request.  We 
were  wedded  at  Burgos ; it  was  most 
natural  that  we  should  desire  our  re- 
union to  take  place  at  Burgos;  and  she 
came  to  Burgos  with  an  escort  which 
I provided.” 

De  Gatinais  sneered.  “ So  that  is  the 
tale  you  will  deliver  to  the  world?” 

“ When  I have  slain  you,”  the  Prince 
said, — “yes.  Yes,  since  she  is  a woman, 
and  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel.” 

“ The  reservation  is  wise.  For  once 
I am  dead,  Messire  Edward,  there  will 
be  none  to  know  that  you  risk  all  for  a 
drained  goblet,  for  an  orange  already 
squeezed — quite  dry,  messire.” 

“ Face  of  God!”  the  Prince  said. 

But  de  Gatinais  flung  back  both  arms 
in  a great  gesture,  so  that  he  knocked 
a flask  of  claret  from  the  table  at  his 


rear.  “I  am  candid,  my  Prince.  I 
would  not  see  any  brave  gentleman  slain 
in  a cause  so  foolish.  And  in  conse- 
quence I kiss  and  tell.  In  effect,  I was 
eloquent,  I was  magnificent — so  that  in 
the  end  her  reserve  was  shattered  like 
the  wooden  flask  yonder  at  our  feet.  Is 
it  worth  while,  think  you,  that  our  blood 
flow  like  its  contents?” 

“ Liar  I”  Prince  Edward  said,  very 
sof tly.  “ O hideous  liar ! already  your 
eyes  shift !”  He  drew  near  and  struck  the 
Frenchman.  “ Talk  and  talk  and  talk ! and 
lying  talk!  I am  ashamed  while  I share 
the  world  with  a thing  so  base  as  you.” 

De  Gatinais  hurled  upon  him,  cursing, 
sobbing  in  an  abandoned  fury.  In  an 
instant  the  place  resounded  like  a smithy, 
for  there  were  no  better  swordsmen  liv- 
ing than  these  two.  The  eavesdropper 
could  see  nothing  clearly.  Bound  and 
round  they  veered  in  a whirl  of  turmoil. 
Presently  Prince  Edward  trod  upon  the 
broken  flask,  smashing  it.  His  foot 
slipped  in  the  spilth  of  wine,  and  the 
huge  body  went  down  like  an  oak,  the 
head  of  it  striking  one  leg  of  the  table. 

“A  candle!”  de  Gatinais  cried,  and  he 
panted  now — “ a hundred  candles  to  the 
Virgin  of  Beaujolais!”  He  shortened 
his  sword  to  stab  the  Prince  of  England. 

And  now  the  eavesdropper  understood. 
She  flung  open  the  door  and  fell  upon 
Prince  Edward,  embracing  him.  The 
sword  dug  deep  into  her  shoulder,  so 
that  she  shrieked  once  with  the  cold  pain 
of  it.  Then  she  rose,  all  ashen. 

“ Liar !”  she  said.  “ Oh,  I am  shamed 
while  I share  the  world  with  a thing  so 
base  as  you!” 

In  silence  de  Gatinais  regarded  her. 
There  was  a long  interval  before  he  said, 
“ Elinor !”  and  then  again,  “ Elinor !” 
like  a man  bewildered. 

“ ' I was  eloquent,  I was  magnificent/  ” 
she  said,  " ' so  that  in  the  end  her  reserve 
was  shattered/  Certainly,  messire,  it 
is  not  your  death  that  I desire,  since  a 
man  dies  so  very,  very  quickly.  I desire 
for  you — I know  not  what  I desire  for 
you!”  the  girl  wailed. 

“You  desire  that  I should  endure  this 
present  moment,”  de  Gatinais  said ; “ for 
as  God  reigns  I love  you,  and  now  am  I 
shamed  past  death.” 

She  said:  “And  I,  too,  loved  you.  It 
is  strange  to  think  of  that.” 
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“ I was  afraid.  Never  in  my  life  have 
I been  afraid  before.  But  I was  afraid 
of  that  terrible  and  fair  and  righteous 
man.  I saw  all  hope  of  you  vanish,  all 
hope  of  Sicily — in  effect,  I lied  as  a cor- 
nered beast  spits  out  his  venom,”  de 
Gatinais  said. 

“ I know,”  she  answered.  “ Give  me 
water,  Etienne.”  She  washed  and  bound 
the  Prince’s  head  with  a vinegar-soaked 
napkin.  Elinor  sat  upon  the  floor,  the 
big  man’s  head  upon  her  knee.  “ He  will 
not  die  of  this,  for  he  is  of  strong  per- 
son. Look  you,  Messire  de  Gatinais,  you 
and  I are  not.  We  are  so  fashioned  that 
we  can  enjoy  only  the  pleasant  things 
of  life.  But  this  man  can  enjoy — enjoy, 
mark  you — the  commission  of  any  act, 
however  distasteful,  if  he  think  it  to  be 
his  duty.  There  is  the  difference.  I 
cannot  fathom  him.  But  it  is  now  neces- 
sary that  I become  all  that  he  loves — 
since  he  loves  it  — and  that  I be  in 
thought  and  deed  all  which  he  desires. 
For  I have  heard  the  Tenson  through.” 

“You  love  him!”  said  de  Gatinais. 

She  glanced  upward  with  a pitiable  smile. 
“ Nay,  it  is  you  that  I love,  my  Etienne. 
You  cannot  understand — can  you? — how 
at  this  very  moment  every  fibre  of  me — 
heart,  soul,  and  body — may  be  longing 
just  to  comfort  you  and  to  give  you  all 
which  you  may  desire,  my  Etienne,  and 
to  make  you  happy,  my  handsome  Eti- 
enne, at  however  dear  a cost.  No;  you 
will  never  understand  that.  And  since 
you  may  not  understand,  I merely  bid 
you  go  and  leave  me  with  my  husband.” 


And  then  there  fell  between  these  two 
an  infinite  silence. 

“Listen,”  de  Gatinais  said:  “grant  me 
some  little  credit  for  what  I do.  You  are 
alone;  the  man  is  powerless.  My  fellows 
are  within  call.  A word  secures  the 
Prince’s  death;  a word  gets  me  you  and 
Sicily.  And  I do  not  speak  that  word, 
for  you  are  my  lady  as  well  as  his.” 

But  there  was  no  mercy  in  the  girl, 
no  more  for  him  than  for  herself.  The 
big  head  lay  upon  her  breast  what  time 
she  caressed  the  gross  hair  of  it  ever  so 
lightly.  “ These  are  tinsel  oaths,”  she 
crooned,  as  rapt  with  incurious  content  ; 
“ these  are  but  the  protestations  of  a 
jongleur.  A word  get  you  my  body? 
a word  get  you,  in  effect,  all  that  you  are 
capable  of  desiring?  Then  why  do  you 
not  speak  that  word?” 

De  Gatinais  raised  clenched  hands. 
“I  am  shamed,”  he  said;  and  more  late- 
ly, “It  is  just.” 

He  left  the  room  and  presently  rode 
away  with  his  men.  I say  that  he  had 
done  a knightly  deed,  but  she  thought 
little  of  it,  never  raised  her  head  as  the 
troop  clattered  from  Mauleon,  with  a 
lessening  beat  that  lapsed  now  into  the 
blunders  of  an  aging  fly  who  doddered 
about  the  pane  yonder. 

She  sat  thus  for  a long  period,  her 
meditations  adrift  in  the  future;  and  that 
which  she  fore-read  left  her  nor  all  sorry 
nor  profoundly  glad,  for  living  seemed 
by  this,  though  scarcely  the  merry  and 
colorful  business  which  she  had  esteemed 
it,  yet  immeasurably  the  more  worth  while. 


The  Clue 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

“ O CARCE  seen,  the  all  desired,  the  hope  profound, 
O Love  floats,  a cloud,  a vision,  and  a dream — 
The  fragrance  of  a flower  never  found. 

The  sound  of  a forever  hidden  stream.” 

So  spake  a sage  from  his  austere  abode. 

But  one  gainsaid  him  with  a timid  phrase: 

“ Prithee,  hast  thou  in  patience  sought  the  road  ? 
lie  findeth  not  who  seeketh  not  Love’s  ways.” 
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WHAT  the  Greeks  did  not  know 
may  be  said,  with  an  excess 
which  the  Greeks  would  have 
forborne,  not  to  have  been  worth  knowing, 
except  in  some  such  minor  matters  as 
ethics  and  physics.  They  knew  above 
all  things  how  not  to  expect  too  much, 
either  from  themselves  or  from  others, 
how  not  to  exact  too  much  from  conduct. 
Save  that  they  were  ridiculously  un- 
scientific, and  worshipped  some  of  the 
most  immoral  deities  that  ever  were, 
in  lives  patterned  very  much  upon  the 
divine  traditions,  they  made  existence  on 
the  earth  here  a fine  art;  and  not  troub- 
ling greatly  about  existence  anywhere 
else,  they  were  able  to  evolve  an  ideal 
of  happiness  which  has  never  been 
equalled,  if  we  are  to  believe  people 
who  pretend  to  know  about  them.  Pos- 
sibly we  are  not  to  believe  those  people; 
but  without  entire  reliance  upon  them 
we  may  plausibly  conceive  of  the  Greek 
ideal  as  an  ideal  of  moderation,  of 
temperance,  of  limitation,  such  as  con- 
tented them  with  the  little  pleasures, 
and  yet  left  them  adequate  to  the  great 
ones,  if  these  ever  came.  A crust  of 
bread,  a cup  of  wine,  rather  inky  or 
resinous  in  flavor,  a bit  of  goat’s-milk 
cheese,  a comb  of  honey,  in  a beechen 
shade,  sufficed  for  the  wisely  enjoying 
Greek;  not  quite  the  Greek  of  the 
Periclean  age,  perhaps,  but  of  some 
idyllic  period  preceding  it.  We  must 
not  be  too  exigent  as  to  times  and  places, 
and  when  we  say  Greek,  we  certainly 
do  not  mean  the  sophisticated  Greek  of 
the  decadence  when  the  brutal  Homans 
easily  prevailed  over  the  Achaians.  Al- 
low that  the  sort  of  Greek  we  mean 
was  largely  a Greek  of  the  mind,  still 
lie  was  imagined  by  real  Greeks,  and  an 
advantage  of  his  detachment  from  spe- 
cific actualities  is  that  you  can  have  him 
anywdiere  and  at  any  time.  You  can 
have  him,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  a 
New  England  summer,  when  the  air  is 
beginning  to  thrill,  and  the  sun  to  pale 
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with  the  first  premonition  of  autumn; 
at  the  moment,  in  fact,  when  we  are 
ourselves  seeking  to  sum  up  the  im- 
pressions of  the  season,  that  they  may 
come  months  hence  to  the  reader  be- 
side his  radiator  in  the  soft  glow  of 
his  evening  bulb. 

Retrospectively,  retroactively,  we  qan 
have  had  this  sort  of  Greek  with  us 
through  the  lengthening  and  the  shorten- 
ing days  the  whole  year  round;  we  can 
have  been  this  sort  of  Greek  ourselves,  if 
we  have  exercised  self-denial  in  the  great 
delights,  and  freely  indulged  in  the  little. 
Almost  any  one,  from  the  store  of  his 
experience,  can  match  us  in  the  simple 
things  which  we  shall  not  allege  in  de- 
tail for  illustration.  The  child  lying 
in  bed  and  letting  the  long  rays  of  the 
lamp  slant  into  his  sleepy  eyes  till  the 
lids  fall  over  them,  has  a foretaste  of 
heavenly  joys.  Has  there  been  anything 
in  your  later  life  to  parallel  the  pleasure 
of  watching  the  play  of  leaf  shadows 
which  the  sunset  once  cast  on  a certain 
wall  opposite  your  window?  What  could 
you  have  asked  more  of  fate  than  to  sit 
and  see  the  curtain  rise  on  the  first  play 
of  the  season  when  you  had  got  back 
from  the  country?  The  play  that  came 
after  was  nothing  to  this  keen  ecstasy; 
and  the  most  exquisite  dinner  which  you 
remember  as  an  event  of  the  winter  fol- 
lowing was  enjoyed  before  the  soup  was 
finished.  What  is  it  you  recall  from 
the  books  you  have  read  ? Great  swash- 
ing incidents  or  intense  prolongations 
of  moral  questions?  Or  is  it  some  light 
touch  of  character,  some  fine  insinua- 
tion of  humor,  some  breath  of  bated 
pathos?  The  smile  which  has  shed 
warmth  and  light  over  your  days,  was 
it  divinest  when  you  first  caught  its 
gleam,  and  could  not  have  dreamt  that 
it  was  to  be  yours  forever,  or  was  it  when 
you  began  to  bask  in  its  perpetual  glow? 
Joy  comes  by  intimations,  delight  by 
delicate  touches : touches  imperceptible 
to  the  thick  senses  which  grossly  feed 
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from  appetite.  Happiness  is  always  an 
accident,  a surprise;  it  will  not  be  over- 
taken by  trying  for  it;  no  manner  of 
preparation  can  grasp  and  keep  it.  Be- 
fore you  know  it  comes ; before  you 
know,  and  while  you  are  fancying  it 
will  abide  with  you,  it  is  gone. 

Practically,  if  not  consciously,  our 
Greek  of  the  mind  made  these  truths 
his  motives,  and  if  he  had  been  going 
a little  journey  across,  or  half  across, 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  early 
part  of  last  August,  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  slightest  ex- 
periences of  travel.  He  would  not  have 
asked  any  wilder  adventure  than  being 
kept  a half-hour  beyond  the  time  at  a 
junction  where,  while  he  waited,  he 
could  have  the  advantage  of  many  sum- 
mer types  coming  and  going  in  the 
trains  that  crossed  the  tracks  before  his, 
or  shuffled  up  and  down  beside  it.  He 
would  have  noted  with  philosophic  in- 
terest how  these  types,  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  modern  travel,  had  re- 
verted to  the  older  and  simpler  kind  of 
Americans.  There  were  no  Pullmans  on 
the  trains  at  this  country  junction,  and 
the  Pullman  class  of  travel  was  therefore 
absent.  Very  likely  that  sort  of  travel 
was  in  large  part  motoring,  and  making 
its  way  afar  from  trains  in  its  own  cars. 
But  in  its  place  were  nice-looking  native 
varieties,  mostly  girls  and  women,  of 
course,  but  also  local  lawyers,  with 
green  bags,  and  now  and  then  a Catholic 
priest,  and  numbers  of  work-people,  off 
on  their  brief  holidays,  or  back  from 
them.  There  would  have  been  a half- 
grown  boy,  charming  and  dear,  as  half- 
grown  boys  often  are  in  their  trust  of 
life,  going  to  visit  his  grandmother  at 
a distant  hill-farm,  and  anxious  not  to 
be  overtaken  by  the  dark  before  he  made 
ten  miles  to  her  house  from  the  station 
on  his  bicycle:  if  the  Greek  showed  the 
interest  he  must,  the  boy  would  have 
offered  to  share  with  him  the  different 
kinds  of  candy  he  had  in  his  different 
pockets,  and  how  delightful  that  would 
have  been!  There  would  have  been  two 
young  Canadians  in  the  seat  back  of 
him,  who  talked,  in  the  ordered  and 
artistic  Latin  manner,  passing  lightly 
from  Prench  to  English  and  English 
to  French,  as  the  psychical  impulse  took 
them,  or  some  fineness  of  expression  re- 


quired. It  was  wonderful  to  overhear 
them,  and  that  Greek  of  the  mind  must 
have  been  moved  to  curious  speculation 
concerning  the  future  of  a people  so 
conglomerate  as  ours.  In  the  large 
manufacturing  town  beyond  the  junction 
he  would  have  still  more  food — in  fact, 
a surfeit  of  food — for  thought  in  the 
mixture  of  races  and  tongues  in  the 
thronged  Saturday  night  streets.  There 
he  would  have  met  fellow  Greeks,  not 
so  much  perhaps  Greeks  of  the  mind, 
in  abundance,  and  Assyrians,  and  Arabs> 
and  Poles  and  Irish  and  Germans,  and 
Canadians,  and  Italians,  all  dwelling  there 
in  a common  beginning  of  American 
citizenship,  each  no  less  and  no  more  at 
home  in  the  alien  conditions  than  another. 

But  at  the  junction,  which  we  should 
be  loth  to  have  him  leave  prematurely, 
he  might  see  something  more  of  the  sur- 
viving and  still  dominant  native  types, 
in  whope  character,  with  his  Greek 
subtlety,  he  would  find  a keen  relish. 

He  would  require  no  more  of  them  for 
the  drama  he  witnessed  than  that  one 
should  be  standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
railing  of  his  car  steps,  a blithe  young 
fellow,  while  there  advanced  toward  him 
beside  a heavily  laden  baggage-truck  a 
stout  man  in  middle  life,  wearing  the 
silk  cap  and  the  oily  overalls  of  a rail- 
road employee ; probably  a baggage- 
master  with  a baggage-slave  to  push  the 
ponderous  truck  for  him.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  blithe  young  fellow,  with 
no  sign  of  acquaintance  between  them, 
the  blithe  young  fellow  rang  out  with 
ironic  irrelevance, 

“ Everybody  works  but  father,” 

and  the  stout  baggage-master  kept  on 
till  they  were  quite  abreast.  Then  he 
slanted  up  under  the  peak  of  his  silk 
cap  a humorous  eye,  and  said,  “ You 
seem  to  be  feelin’  pretty  good,”  and  the 
other  burst  into  an  appreciative  cackle 
of  joy,  and  mounted  into  his  train, 
which  was  by  this  time  beginning  to 
move.  The  Greek  of  the  mind  would 
then  divine  that  they  were  affectionate 
friends,  and  that  this  little  passage  of 
fun  between  them  was  the  blossom  of 
their  kindness  for  each  other  into  which 
it  rarely  but  preciously  flowered. 

If  he  was  that  Greek  of  the  mind  we 
like  to  fancy  him,  he  would  have  been 
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happy  also  in  the  sight  of  the  group  of 
girls  who  had  come  down  in  hay-wagons 
and  the  like  to  the  station  from  a neigh- 
boring camping-ground  to  welcome  the 
friends  that  his  train  was  bringing  them 
after  it  left  the  junction.  He  would 
have  found  them  as  fair  as  so  many 
shepherdesses  of  Arcady,  and  probably 
much  brighter,  and  he  would  have  liked 
the  innocent  boisterousness  with  which 
they  and  their  friends  kissed  and  em- 
braced, and  mounted  to  their  hay-wagons 
and  drove  away  through  the  dim,  damp 
evening  to  their  unseen  sylvan  retreat. 

Then,  in  the  thronged  Saturday  night 
streets  of  the  great  manufacturing  town, 
which  he  strayed  out  into  after  supper, 
he  would  have  found  ample  play  for  the 
sympathies  through  "which  a Greek  of 
the  mind  would  find  most  of  his  pleasure. 
He  would  not  care  that  the  sidewalks 
were  so  crowded  that  at  times  he  could 
hardly  get  by  the  prettily  dressed  pretty 
factory  girls,  speaking  their  several 
jargons  with  free  American  laughter, 
and  looking  like  princesses  of  the  Ho- 
meric conditions.  Neither  would  he  be 
sorry  to  feel  the  pathos  of  certain  eager 
and  anxious  shapes,  past  prettiness  and 
pretty  clothes,  that  made  their  way  with 
the  help  of  their  baskets  toward  the  pro- 
vision-shops,  in  search  of  Saturday  night 
bargains.  Or  would  his  sympathetic 
throe  be  a pleasure  too  modern  for  a 
Greek  even  of  the  mind  ? He  could 
perhaps  no  more  enjoy  it  than  he  could 
enjoy  the  pathos  of  the  soldiers’  monu- 
ment that  the  Sunday  morning  sun 
would  show  him  in  the  grassy  grove 
which  cities  of  that  size  like  to  call  a 
park.  That,  indeed,  may  be  a transport 
reserved  for  the  native  breast,  which 
alone  could  realize  the  power  halting 
so  far  behind  the  will  in  most  of  our 
public  endeavors  for  the  beautiful.  Per- 
haps the  sight  of  such  a monument,  with 
its  literal  artillerymen,  cavalrymen,  foot- 
soldiers  and  sailors  standing  at  its  several 
corners,  and  whatever  genius  or  deity  is 
atop,  would  only  hurt  such  a Greek,  and 
he  might  not  be  consoled  even  if  he  found 
a brother  Greek  lolling  in  the  shade  near 
by  and  reading  a Romaic  newspaper. 

It  is  our  nature  and  our  human  na- 
ture in  which  we  Americans  excel,  and 
the  spare  beauty  of  these  is  what  a 
Greek  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  able  to 


relish.  We  are  sure  that  if  he  visited, 
by  one  of  the  several  chances  that  might 
take  him  there,  one  of  the  pretty  vil- 
lages not  far  from  that  manufacturing 
town,  he  could  not  help  feeling  its  un- 
premeditated charm,  as  it  lounged  be- 
side the  windings  of  a clear  brown  river, 
and  glassed  the  arches  of  its  bridge  in 
the  dam  gathering  force  to  turn  the 
mills  of  its  modest  prosperity.  Surely 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  there 
homes  of  sweeter-looking  quiet,  whether 
cottage  or  mansion,  with  gardens  of 
brighter  flowers,  and  the  summer  yield- 
ing pensively  to  the  autumn.  Aging 
houses,  behind  elms  as  old,  line  the  vil- 
lage streets  and  fray  away  into  the  farm- 
steads that  follow  the  velvety  roads 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  country,  and 
mount  with  them  into  the  breezy  hills, 
where  the  wild  grapes  net  the  stone  walls 
in  unbroken  meshes,  and  the  chestnuts 
spread  their  belated  blossoms  in  spiky 
tufts  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  golden-rod 
powders  the  rocky  pastures  thick,  and 
the  red  apples  of  the  orchards  burn  like 
red  coals.  The  Greek  has  doubtless 
heard  of  the  abandoned  farms  of  New 
England,  and  here  he  would  have  a 
chance  to  confute  a too  prevalent  super- 
stition from  his  own  witness  of  the  con- 
trary. The  farms  are  so  far  from  aban- 
doned that  not  only  every  house  is  pop- 
ulous with  the  native  life,  but  under 
the  shade  of  verandas  and  the  barn- 
yard and  door-yard  trees  there  are  chil- 
dren playing  and  women  reading  or  talk- 
ing whose  attire  betrays  the  city  they 
have  escaped  from  for  certain  glad  days 
of  the  country.  On  the  highest  upland 
a tasteful  and  shapely  hotel  overlooks 
the  landscape,  where,  if  the  Greek  will 
ask  for  rooms,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  not  a nook  to  be  had  before  the  first 
of  September.  But  he  will  return  with- 
out a regret  to  his  own  inn  on  the  vil- 
lage street,  where  his  hospitable  land- 
lord smokes  on  the  porch,  and  welcomes 
him  back  in  a tradition  of  the  elderly 
kindliness  between  host  and  guest  which 
we  too  rashly  fancy  gone  out  of  our 
workaday  world  everywhere.  If  he  is 
hungry  for  supper,  he  may  satisfy  more 
than  a modest  Greek  appetite  "at  the 
table  temptingly  spread  and  prettily 
served.  Then  if  he  is  for  a stroll 
through  the  village  again,  there  is  the 
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elm  - shaded  public  square,  with  the 
band-stand,  but  the  band  not  presently 
playing,  and  a triangle  of  attractive 
shops,  which  he  will  find  after  he  has 
passed  the  new  high  - school  building, 
shapely  and  tasteful,  and  by  two  or  three 
times  fitly  the  largest  edifice  in  the  place. 
Would  such  a Greek  disdain  the  idyllic 
strain  of  a walk  from  the  station 
through  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  the 
kind  old  houses  which  privilege  the 
hotel  with  a passage  of  their  grounds? 
Not  if  he  is  the  Greek  we  think  him, 
and  we  are  sure  that  if  he  stopped  for 
dinner  at  the  junction  where  the  train 
leaves  you  to  take  your  boat  for  the  tour 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  New  England 
lakes,  he  would  like  its  clean  and  whole- 
some sufficiency,  and  if  he  told  the 
smiling  landlord  so,  he  would  have  the 
same  quality  of  liking  for  the  landlord’s 
half-jocose  invitation  to  stay  and  take 
all  his  meals  there.  Such  amenities,  as 
that  Greek  might  well  allow,  would  do 
much  to  muffle  the  bells  and  whistles 
of  the  locomotives  backing  and  filling 
under  the  dining-room  windows,  and 
leave  a gentle  regret  in  the  bosom  of 
the  parting  guest.  When  his  boat  be- 
gan to  move  over  the  still  inland  sea, 
he  could  not,  however  complaisant,  pre- 
tend that  our  New  Hampshire  hills  had 
the  grandeur  of  his  native  tops,  but  he 
could  not  help  feeling  the  soft  loveliness 
of  their  rhythmic  lines.  In  such  drama 
as  his  fellow  voyagers  could  offer  him 
there  would  be  little  to  distract  him 
from  that  beauty,  and  yet  perhaps  that 
little  would  have  the  quality  of  nothing 
in  overplus  which,  as  a Greek,  would 
most  appeal  to  him.  There  would  be  that 
simple  pastoral  of  the  two  young  lovers, 
more  or  less  embraced  on  two  of  the 
three  chairs  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
friend  of  either  or  both  or  neither,  who 
sat  next  the  lover  in  the  third  chair,  and 
absently  played  a variety  of  tunes  on 
a mouth-organ  while  they  wooingly 
whispered,  wooingly  laughed,  and  now 
and  then  took  up  some  strain  he  played, 
and  hummed  snatches  of  it.  The  Greek 
wrould  like  to  ask  himself  who  and  what 
they  were,  and  just  what  were  the  con- 
ditions which  cast  them  loose  upon  the 
tide  of  youth,  to  float  them  whither  it 
would,  unchaperoned  and  uncompanion- 
ed  save  by  that  mournful  mouth-organist. 


breathing  his  inattentive  soul  mostly  in 
ragtime  through  the  plaintive  reeds.  If 
watching  the  young  girl  in  profile,  he 
thought  her  almost  a Greek  type  of 
beauty,  he  would  know  a subtle  pang 
when  she  turned  full  face,  and  he  saw 
that  her  mouth  was  silly.  But  this  pang 
would  itself  be  of  the  nature  of  an  ulti- 
mate pleasure,  and  there  would  be  com- 
pensation, if  it  were  needed,  in  the 
presence  of  that  mother  and  daughter 
who  were  no  less  American  in  their 
quiet  high  breeding  than  these  children 
of  the  soil,  or  the  factory,  or  the  counter, 
whichever  they  were,  off  on  their  in- 
frequent holiday.  In  accent,  in  dress, 
and  in  manner  those  ladies  were  as  nearly 
perfect  as  the  quietest  ideal  could  render 
them.  They  talked  low,  but  not  mum- 
blingly,  as  our  civilization  sometimes  does 
when  it  wishes  to  be  very  select,  and  they 
laughed  together  like  good  comrades, 
though  they  were  of  different  generations. 

The  daughter  was  already  overtaking  the 
mother  in  gray  hairs  if  not  in  years,  yet 
she  had  a young  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
perament which  would  keep  her  youth 
long  beyond  middle  life.  The  mother 
tended  to  be  some  sort  of  invalid,  and 
had  the  gentle  whimsicality  which  some- 
times goes  with  imperfect  health.  With 
their  delicate  charm,  the  Greek  might 
have  decided  that  the  sight  of  them,  he 
could  not  call  it  knowledge,  was  the  most 
refined  and  perfectly  balanced  satisfac- 
tion of  his  New  England  journey.  At 
the  end  of  the  boat’s  brief  voyage  they 
went  ashore,  and  lost  themselves  on  the 
landing  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
vanished  into  the  air. 

The  air  was  darkening  just  then,  for 
the  thunder-storm  which  presently  broke 
over  the  lake  and  the  outdated  little 
watering-place  by  the  shore.  There,  in 
a friendly  hotel,  which  tried  to  remember 
the  former  summer  resort,  the  Greek 
could  have  sat  on  the  upper  veranda  and 
watched  the  play  of  the  lightning,  and  the 
falling  rain,  and  the  automobiles  scurry- 
ing in  for  the  shelter  of  the  hotel  garage. 

At  the  moment,  these  things  would  have 
formed  the  last  touches  of  an  experience 
which  he  would  have  found  of  an  exqui- 
site adequacy;  and  now,  if  he  takes  up 
the  record  of  them  in  the  antiquity  to 
which  he  has  withdrawn,  we  hope  he  will 
not  think  it  too  slight  or  trivial  a story. 
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THE  attitude  of  the  writer  of  fiction 
toward  life,  while  it  does  not  in- 
dicate the  degree  of  his  native 
power  or  the  excellence  of  his  art,  de- 
termines the  strength  and  scope  of  his 
appeal.  Art,  in  the  academic  sense — 
that  is,  the  farthest  from  Shakespeare’s — 
seems  to  demand  detachment  from  life, 
and  the  best  art  certainly  enough  de- 
tachment to  relieve  it  from  the  entangle- 
ments and  perversions  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Genius  has  sometimes — more  often, 
it  is  true,  in  poetry  than  in  fiction — 
created  a world  of  its  own  quite  different 
from  our  living  human  world,  and  so 
remote  from  all  the  concerns  of  our  life 
that  it  has  no  appeal  to  the  human  heart, 
however  it  may  haunt  or  enchant  the 
imagination;  but  it  has  done  its  best  for 
us,  and  its  own  best,  when,  foregoing 
such  alien  creations  and  the  remoteness 
of  allegory  and  masquerade,  it  has  stood 
at  our  side,  the  Paraclete,  speaking  for 
us.  The  development  of  insight  and 
sympathy  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
culture  of  genius. 

The  attitude  of  an  observer  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  writer  must  feel  the  real- 
ness of  human  experience  down  to  the 
springs  of  action  and  passion  in  the 
human  heart. 

He  must  have  joy  in  his  work,  both  in 
the  quest  of  truth  and  in  its  embodiment. 
Joyous  work  is  eager  and  zestful.  But 
it  is  work,  however  spontaneous  it  may 
seem.  If  the  lilies  of  the  field  toil  not, 
yet  they  are  the  product  of  an  immense 
energy.  The  sum  of  human  toil  since 
the  beginning  of  history  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  expenditure  of  force 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  a single  harvest. 

We  see  laborious  effort  put  forth  by 
writers,  resulting  in  worthless  produc- 
tions, just  as  in  life  conscious  good  reso- 
lutions fail  to  produce  beautiful  charac- 
ters. Unless  our  conscious  activities 
spring  from  and  express  our  being — that 
which  we  essentially  are — they  are  a 
vain  exhibition  and  fruitless.  In  terms 


of  real  work  they  represent  an  infini- 
tesimal value  as  compared  with  that  of 
a single  spiritual  moment  of  action 
or  sensibility. 

The  writer  waits  upon  imagination,  and 
that  is  like  waiting  upon  any  native 
growth,  as  in  a garden  which  we  may 
deliberately  cultivate,  though  no  amount 
of  deliberation  will  bring  a single  flower 
to  blossom.  We  can  supply  the  condi- 
tions of  growth.  We  depend,  too,  for  such 
conditions  of  imaginative  creation  very 
much  upon  society — especially  upon  the 
kind  of  education  it  provides  for  each 
new  generation.  But  after  all  is  done 
that  can  be  done  through  conscious  ef- 
fort, individually  or  collectively,  the 
issues  themselves  of  genius  in  imagina- 
tive literature  spring  from  hidden  sources 
which  lie  beneath  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness and  arbitrary"  volition;  they  are 
bound  up  with  racial  mysteries  of  in- 
stinct and  destiny  and  with  the  occult 
currents  of  hereditary  determination. 

The  most  frequent  defect  in  fiction 
submitted  for  magazine  use,  and,  we 
might  add,  in  most  of  the  fiction  that 
somehow  gets  published  in  book  form, 
is  its  lack  of  spontaneity  in  construction 
and  expression.  The  writer  of  this 
manufactured  fiction  has  a certain  pre- 
calculated effect  in  view,  with  reference 
to  which  he  ambitiously  contrives  every 
incident  and  situation  of  his  story.  The 
harder  he  tries  the  more  surely  he  fails 
of  any  genuine  appeal  to  his  readers.  If 
he  disguises  his  labor  by  a facile  mastery 
of  dramatic  material  and  expression,  he 
may  succeed  in  reaching  crude  sensibili- 
ties and,  because  of  his  lower  aim,  may 
outsell  his  betters.  The  multitude  is 
easily  captivated  by  splendid  artifice, 
which,  in  exceptional  instances,  has  com- 
pelled the  admiration  of  even  the  judi- 
cious. We  shall  find,  however,  upon  close 
examination,  that  in  such  instances  the 
writer  has  not  by  his  strenuous  effort 
wholly  closed  the  door  against  all  spon- 
taneity. Poe  came  very  near  to  the  cx- 
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elusion,  in  his  short  stories,  of  such 
genius  as  was  in  him;  but  because  he 
was  by  temperament  a poet,  a lover  there- 
fore of  haunting  melody  and  easily  the 
creator  of  pregnant  atmospheres,  he  could 
not  completely  shut  himself  out  of  his 
fiction.  In  our  day  polite  literature 
must  appeal  to  human  sympathies,  and 
the  writer’s  fertility  of  invention  is  of 
little  service. 

The  demand  upon  the  writer  of  fiction, 
then,  is  upon  his  very  life  as  a part  of 
the  common  life  of  humanity  and  in 
harmony  with  all  things  natural.  He 
creates  because  the  life  in  him  is  crea- 
tive. His  communication  with  his 
readers,  like  the  communication  of  life 
and  nature  with  him,  is  creative.  He  is 
sure  of  being  understood  because  he  un- 
derstands, sure  of  sympathy  because  he 
is  comprehendingly  sympathetic. 

The  writer  of  fiction  who  has  not  life 
in  its  quickness  and  its  eager  awareness, 
in  its  buoyant  uplifting  and  delight,  may 
as  well  lay  his  pen  aside.  If  the  wood, 
the  meadow,  the  flowers,  and  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  and  the  laughter  of  children 
have  no  compelling  charm  for  him;  if 
he  is  not  thrilled  by  the  beauty  of  women 
and  the  supple  strength  of  youth;  if  he 
does  not  drink  deeply  of  the  wine  of  life 
and  is  not  deeply  moved  by  its  pathos, 
his  imagination  is  stagnant  at  its  foun- 
tain. The  joy  and  pain  of  the  heart 
are  the  mothers  of  all  the  graces  and  dig- 
nities of  life  and  literature. 

The  writer  of  fiction  is  not,  first  of  all, 
a preacher  or  a teacher,  yet,  without  any 
defection  of  his  art,  his  story  may  be 
an  uplifting  sermon  or  a beautiful  les- 
son. His  work  is  as  natural  as  living  is; 
and  the  best  life  is  that  which  is  inspired 
with  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  in  every 
impulse  and  act,  without  calculation  of 
consequences,  and  with  no  conscious 
reference  to  set  goals.  Whatever  inci- 
dental purpose  the  novelist  may  serve,  it 
is  because  he  must,  not  because  he  wills. 

No  effort  can  furnish  a substitute 
for  the  living  current  of  thought  and 
feeline’;  and,  if  this  current  is  strong 
and  full,  it  determines  its  own  course 
and  its  limitations — its  reserves  and  its 
graces.  The  writer  of  vital  fiction  must, 
for  all  that  is  positive  in  his  work,  trust 
this  current.  Yet  the  imagination  does 
not  at  once  reach  its  full  stature,  but 


through  years  of  nutrition.  The  very 
material  for  its  outward  embodiments  is 
the  result  of  its  eager  and  vast  assimi- 
lation. During  the  whole  period  of  its 
growth  it  not  only  is  nourished,  but  it 
is  stimulated  by  the  environment  upon 
which  it  reacts:  nature,  society,  books, 
and  works  of  art. 

What  the  nutriment  and  stimulation 
have  been  to  the  imagination  of  a writer 
depends  upon  its  appetite  more  than  upon 
the  pasture  afforded  it,  upon  its  power  to 
react  more  than  upon  the  elements  en- 
countered. It  is  in  the  degrees  of  this 
scale  of  appetite  and  power  of  reaction 
that  writers  are  differentiated,  as  in  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  and  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life  men  are  differentiated  by  the  degrees 
of  the  passion  which  animates  them. 
Through  the  psychical  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  imagination  the  writer  lives  into 
the  world  of  nature  and  humanity  and 
realizes  his  kinship  therewith,  and  thus 
a divine  kinship  also.  By  a kind  of 
osmosis  that  which  “ rolls  through  all 
things  ” is  current  in  him. 

The  old  mastery  was  that  of  genius 
detached  from  the  intimacies  of  life  in 
man  or  nature,  wearing  masks  of  typical 
significance,  and  availing  altogether  of 
commonly  recognized  symbols.  The  re- 
sponse, compelled  rather  than  won,  to  the 
outward  and  impressive  embodiments  of 
a literature  so  objective,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  accorded  to  the  fiction 
of  our  time  in  which  all  masks  and  all 
symbols,  save  the  words  themselves,  are 
thrown  aside,  and  in  which  the  writer 
and  reader  are  in  direct  and  familiar 
intercourse.  Indeed,  in  the  older  time, 
though  the  drama  flourished,  such  fiction 
was  impossible. 

The  dramatic  mask  has  survived  every 
other — and  it  has  imposed  itself  upon 
modern  fiction  to  a considerable  extent — 
especially  upon  that  of  Dickens.  The 
tendency  of  the  best  fiction  is  away  from 
the  typical  portrayal  of  life — where  the 
mask  serves — and  toward  wholly  in- 
dividual embodiments.  The  writer  must 
be  dramatic  in  situation  and  characteri- 
zation, but  the  mask  is  unnecessary,  and, 
in  the  use  of  it,  he  detaches  himself,  and 
his  effects  are  better  suited  to  stage  rep- 
resentation than  to  fiction.  A good 
short  story  may  be  like  a play,  because  it 
culminates  in  a dramatic  surprise,  and 
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may  yet  be  spontaneous  and  humanly 
real.  So,  too,  there  are  plays  which  are 
impressive  and  charming,  without  avail- 
ing of  the  dramatic  mask.  But  usually 
the  playwright’s  method  betrays  artifice 
and,  at  its  best,  a masterful  handling 
which  excludes  the  simple  and  natural 
manifestation  of  human  character.  Ex- 
aggeration seems  to  have  the  excuse  of 
necessity.  But  in  fiction  there  is  no 
such  excuse. 

The  short-story  writer,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  more  justification  than  the 
novelist  has  for  masterful  contrivance, 
on  the  plea  that  he  has  so  little  space  for 
the  natural  development  of  character. 
At  any  rate  he  often  yields  to  the  temp- 
tation to  substitute  forced  and  striking 
phenomena  for  those  which  are  simple 
and  convincing.  His  expression,  too,  is 
likely  to  suffer  the  same  strain.  The 
temptation  is  so  strong  that  the  writer 
who  resists  it  and  who  succeeds  in  making 
suggestion  give  the  effect  of  amplitude 
wins  a rare  and  well-merited  distinction. 

For  some  time — indeed,  ever  since  we 
began  to  talk  about  spontaneity — we  have 
seemed  to  hear  protesting  voices  which 
now  fairly  clamor  for  a hearing.  These 
are  the  voices  of  expert  writers  of  fiction, 
expert  in  various  kinds,  who  certainly 
ought  to  know  more  about  this  art  than 
the  editor,  who  does  not  write  stories,  but 
only  reads  them.  They  are  well  pleased 
with  that  word,  “ spontaneity,”  which 
puts  upon  their  work  the  stamp  of  crea- 
tive genius;  yet  they  object  to  be  driven 
altogether  out  of  the  Garden  of  Merit 
even  into  wild  Eden. 

“ This  work  of  ours,”  they  say,  “ is  not 
all  subliminal.  There  is  a point  where 
the  spontaneous  current,  which  goes  on 
of  itself,  like  all  things  in  the  course  of 
nature,  comes  under  conscious  control 
and  is  subject  to  our  selection  and  to 
those  determinations  which  constitute  art. 
Our  work,  so  far  a9  we  have  part  in  it, 
goes  on  wholly  in  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness, which  is  also  the  ground  of  our 
communication  with  readers. 

“You .may  well  say  that  thinking  goes 
on  of  itself,  independently  of  our  voli- 
tion; but  it  has  a tentative  aspect,  is 
subject  to  arrest,  and  may  come  to  a full 
stop  in  calm  contemplation.  Its  current 
is  broken,  as  if  under  our  hand,  when  we 


write;  it  seems  to  halt  and  wait  for  us, 
of  its  own  grace  if  not  at  our  command. 
We  at  least  choose  which  of  its  many 
devious  courses  we  will  follow  in  our 
special  work.  The  nucleus  of  an  im- 
aginative piece  of  work  seems  to  emerge 
of  itself,  but  that  which  might  easily 
pass  with  no  special  notice  in  other 
minds  is  seized  upon  by  us  for  its  worth, 
its  imaginative  value,  the  appreciation 
of  which  and  of  its  possibilities  is  pecul- 
iar to  our  habit  and  training. 

“ To  a certain  extent  we  must  stand 
aside  from  our  work;  we  must  drive,  or 
at  least  guide,  the  horses  of  our  chariot 
lest  our  course  be  erratic  and  meaning- 
less. We  do  not  put  meanings  into 
things,  but  we  do  select  elements  of  ex- 
perience with  reference  to  the  meanings 
in  them.  We  must  keep  wide  awake,  with 
keen  awareness  of  the  relation  of  things. 
This  wakeful  attitude  would  be  prompt- 
ed by  our  sympathetic  interest  in  life, 
which  you  say  is  so  essential,  but,  as 
artists,  we  keep  our  vigils,  in  rigid  sen- 
try upon  ourselves,  to  shut  out  intruders 
and  tramps  and  every  element  hostile  to 
our  art — to  its  organic  form,  economy, 
and  perspective. 

“We  feel  the  necessity  of  laying  stress 
upon  this  wakefulness,  90  long  as  it  does 
not  exclude  or  check  the  free  movement 
of  the  imagination.  If  we  close  our  eyes, 
or  if  we  sleep,  the  movement  still  goes 
on  and  its  freedom  is  absolute.  There 
are  authors,  of  native  genius,  who  write 
poems  and  stories  with  almost  this  ab- 
solute freedom,  and  charm  the  world  by 
the  naivete  of  expression  and  of  their 
impressions.  Perhaps  they  have  won  the 
secret  of  1 dreaming  true.’  But  no  sus- 
tained work  of  fiction  is  possible  to  such 
writers  until  they  open  their  eyes — until 
the  study  of  life  and  of  the  world  gives 
them  other  stuff  than  that  their  dreams 
are  made  of  for  imaginative  embodiment 
and  interpretation. 

“It  is  true  that  we  mu9t  commit  our- 
selves to  vital  currents,  or  we  are  lost  in 
the  sterile  region  of  notional  phantoms; 
but  the  mere  vitality  of  fiction  does  not 
secure  for  it  form  or  meaning  or  any  dis- 
tinct artistic  value.  We  may  go  further 
and  venture  the  assertion  that  one  may. 
as  you  say,  live  into  nature  and  the  human 
world  with  all  his  heart  and  mind — and 
we  admit  that  unless  we  have  this  (Mil- 
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ture  we  are  failures — and  y qt  lack  that 
distinctive  type  and  quality  of  imagina- 
tion which  is  essential  to  mastery  in  the 
art  of  fiction.  He  may  write  profound, 
graceful,  and  effective  essays,  and  may 
even  present  these  in  the  guise  of  fiction, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  produce  a great 
novel.  Even  the  study  which  we  give 
to  the  material  and  form  of  the  art,  while 
indispensable,  is  the  negative,  not  the 
positive  condition  of  mastery  in  it. 

“ We  hardly  know  what  it  would  be 
wise  on  our  part  to  say  about  1 masterful 
contrivance/  which  you  think  character- 
istic of  only  the  old  masters,  in  other  arts 
as  well  as  our  own — especially  in  stage- 
craft. We  have  thrown  off  the  old  masks 
which  would  be  only  in  our  way  and 
given  up  that  kind  of  masterful  hand- 
ling which  disguises  human  realities 
in  Victor  Hugo  and  Dickens  and  to 
a marked  degree  in  George  Meredith — 
at  least  we  hope  that  we  have;  but 
we  instinctively  cling  to  the  dramatic 
masque.  You  see,  we  spell  it  differently 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  repel- 
lent thing  which  would  make  us  ap- 
pear to  be  like  showmen  in  the  market- 
place. Ours  is  a very  harmless  affair,  a 
transparency,  and  truly  we  cannot  get 
on  without  it.  It  is  a magic  veil,  a web 
of  enchantment,  cast  about  and  includ- 
ing our  whole  creation,  which  would 
come  to  confusion  if  a single  jagged 
edge  of  the  web  should  be  visible.  The 
whole  affair  is  a conjurer’s  trick — as  if 
Prospero  were  at  work — and  all  our  lit- 
tle tricks  are  brought  into  a consistent 
harmony,  so  that  we  escape  detection. 

“It  all  seems  so  easy!  But  if  you 
should  draw  aside  the  veil  while  we  are 
at  work  you  would  lay  bare  numberless 
little  ingenious  contrivances  which  in  the 
complete  arrangement  seem  but  ingenu- 
ous and  pleasing  tropes  of  speech  and 
fancy.  It  is  almost  as  if  you  were  to 
surprise  a poet  in  the  very  act  of  working 
out  a sonnet,  detecting  every  tentative 
reach  of  his  conscious  struggle  toward 
deftness  of  structure  and  tone  which  will 
not  come  wholly  of  itself.  Not  quite  like 
that,  for  we  are  at  least  free  of  the  arti- 
fices of  metre  and  rhvine.  But  we  are 
apt  to  have  a touch  of  that  extravagance 
which  is  the  besetting  artifice  of  the 


stage,  and  you  will  probably  surprise  us 
in  a struggle  to  resist  this  tendency,  to 
which  a dramatic  humorist  or  a disciple 
of  Dickens,  like  Bret  Harte,  would  yield, 
unabashed.  It  is  we  ourselves,  as  you 
will  admit,  who  have  of  our  own  wills 
and  by  a kind  of  instinct  in  accord 
with  the  cultivated  sensibility  of  readers, 
set  ourselves  against  all  unreality  and 
against  everything  which  gives  the  ef- 
fect of  it. 

“But  here  again  we  avail  of  our  ad- 
vantages. The  characters  we  create 
must  have  a spontaneous  emergence,  and 
they  must  have  a life  and  movement  of 
themselves  as  real  living  men  and  women, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  circumstance  and 
situation  must  grow  out  of  the  charac- 
ters themselves.  But  we  find  ourselves 
doing  many  things,  arbitrarily,  to  make 
the  story  interesting.  These  elements 
introduced  into  our  drama  do  not  begin 
to  be  so  queer  as  those  we  encounter  in 
every-day  life.  We  are  driven  into  a 
corner.  We  do  not  dare  to  be  as  melo- 
dramatic as  that  every-day  life  is,  or  to 
let  our  lovers  behave  and  express  them- 
selves as  they  really  do;  and,  being  forced 
off  the  beaten  track,  so  full  of  incidents 
and  situations  wonderfully  strange  and 
interesting — but  which  in  our  pages  would 
seem  bizarre  and  implausible  — we  are 
compelled  to  contrive  compensatory  ex- 
citements. This  is  expected  of  us,  and 
we  delight  in  the  play  it  offers  us;  besides 
it  gives  to  fiction  the  superior  distinction 
which  art  has  over  nature. 

“ Even  in  the  matter  of  expression  we 
have  this  supreme  advantage,  that,  being 
so  near  to  life,  we  can  speak  its  own 
language  and  do  not  need  to  resort  to 
artifice  in  our  style.  An  individual  style 
is  as  inevitable  as  an  individual  manner, 
but  cleverness  of  expression,  punctuated 
by  epigram,  is  out  of  place  in  real  fiction. 
The  nearer  we  get  to  life  the  nearer  we 
get  to  nature,  at  least  in  our  expression ; 
indeed,  the  more  inclined  we  are  to  divest 
ourselves  of  all  tricks  and  devices — ex- 
cepting always  those  of  the  conjurer.” 

That  all  seems  authoritative,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a modification  of  anything 
the  editor  had  been  saying  before  this 
interpellation,  ho  accepts  the  amendment. 
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bound  to  make  good  their  value — inserted 
in  a blank  left  for  that  purpose — in  case 
they  bolted  out  of  the  car  window,  or 
tumbled  overboard,  or  otherwise  were  lost. 
For  the  convenience  of  habitual  travellers, 
thousand-mile  cat-tickets  were  provided — 
to  be  punched  in  one  of  four  columns,  ac- 
cording to  the  c'ass  of  the  cat,  and  also  to 
be  punched  for  the  miles  of  cat  used.  In  a 
smaller  way,  family  ten-trip  cat-tickets — ” 

“ Pardon  me,  Colonel,”  said  the  Judge. 
“ for  intruding  at  this  point  an  observation 
based  upon  my  personal  feelings.  Frankly, 
if  my  own  attitude  toward  cats  is  in  the 
least  degree  representative,  your  friend 
Beverly’s  cat-circulating  scheme  could  end 
only  in  disastrous  failure.  Now  we  have  at 
home,  much  against  my  will,  a cat  named 
Ginger — and  I may  say,  briefly,  that  she 
lives  up  to  her  name.  Indeed,  she  lives  be- 
yond it — for  when  that  cat  settles  down 
to  business  she  can  make  things  hotter  for 
the  entire  household  than  all  the  ginger 
that  ever  grew!  Why,  the  other  day — ” 

“ My  dear  Judge,”  interrupted  the  Bishop, 
“you  generalize  over  - hastily.  Pray  bear 
in  mind  that  malevolence  is  very  far  from 
being  a prevailing  feline  characteristic. 
Your  Ginger  may  not  he  what  she  ought 
to  be — but  you  just  ought  to  know  our 
Timothy!  Beally,  he  is  one  of  the  very 
nicest  cats  that  ever  lived!  You  will  be 
amused.  I am  sure,  when  l tell  you  that  we 
named  him — the  name  being  appropriate  to 
his  sex — in  playfully  derisive  memory  of 
that  schismatic  Monophysite  of  Egypt  who, 
in  the  fifth  century,  usurped  the  Patriarch- 
ate and  was  known  contemptuously  as 
‘Timothy  the  Cat.’  Conceivably,  gentlemen, 
you  have  not  given  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion to  the  exceedingly  curious  episode  in 
Patristic  history  in  which  that  extraordi- 
nary man  played  so  strange  and  so  sinister 
a part.  A word  or  two  about  the  matter 
I am  persuaded  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
Firstly,  I shall  speak  briefly  of  .Timothy 
himself.  I quote,  initially,  from  Gregory, 
who — after  lucidly  reviewing  the  action 
taken  in  the  premises  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  to  which  I shall  refer 
later — lays  bare  before  us  the  character  of 
the  usurping  Patriarch  in  these  terse  but 
pregnant  words  : ‘ Ad  captandum  vul- 

gus — ’ ” 

“Great  Scott,  Bishop!”  broke  in  the 
Doctor.  **  Cheese  it  on  your  Latin — and 
let  the  Colonel  have  a chance!  Patriarchs 
who  knocked  around  in  the  fifth  century 
are  cold  storage  of  the  worst  sort.  What 


the  Colonel’s  giving  us  isn’t  much  better; 
but,  anyway,  it’s  more  or  less  alive.” 

“ I had  hoped,  but  as  I now  perceive 
vainly,”  said  the  Bishop  with  dignity, 
“ that  my  momentary  obligation  to  a topic 
of  serious  interest  would  be  well  received. 
My  cloth,  of  course,  forbids  me  to  show 
resentment  at  being  thus  abruptly  checked 
in  an  utterance  not  unworthy.  I think,  of 
considerate  attention.  I shall  say  no  more 
than  that  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  re- 
grettably numerous  previous  instances,  my 
zeal  to  impart  useful  knowledge  has  made 
me  oblivious  to  the  uselessness  of  such 
well-meant  effort  in  my  present  surround- 
ings. I beg,  my  dear  Colonel,  that  you  will 
pardon  my  too-obviously  ill-timed  interrup- 
tion and  that  you  will  proceed.” 

“ Yes,  go  right  ahead.  Colonel,”  added  the 
Doctor,  “ and  tell  us  how  Beverly’s  circu- 
lating cats  circulated.  I never  happened 
to  meet  any  of  ’em  myself.  Did  the  thing 
fall  through?” 

“ We  await  with  interest,  Colonel,”  said 
the  Judge,  suavely,  but  a little  drowsily, 
“ the  conclusion  of  your  interesting  narra- 
tive. What  I was  going  to  say  about  our 
cat  can  wait  till  another  time.” 

“ I have  no  desire,”  the  Colonel  replied, 
with  a biting  severity,  “ to  emulate  the  other 
members  of  this  company  in  their  disposi- 
tion to  interruption.  When  the  Judge  has 
quite  finished  his  exposition  of  disagreeable 
facts  concerning  his  cat  Mustard — ” 

“Ginger,”  corrected  the  Judge. 

“ Pardon  me.  Ginger.  When  he  has  quite 
finished,  I say,  all  that  he  has  to  tell  about 
Ginger;  and  when  the  Bishop  has  con- 
cluded his  eulogy  of  his  cat  Timothy,  and 
with  it  his  side-essay  on  Egyptian  Patri- 
archs, I shall  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  add 
the  very  few  words  necessary  to  bring  my 
little  account  of  Mr.  Beverly’s  Circulating 
Cattery  project  to  an  end.  That  is,  of 
course,  Doctor,  unless  you  should  see  fit 
to  intervene  on  your  own  account  with  some 
appositely  inopportune  remarks.” 

“ Oh  come  off,  Colonel.  Let’s  have  the 
rest  of  it.  Even  if  the  Judge  is  half  asleep, 
and  the  Bishop  has  half,  his  Early  Chris- 
tian back  up,  I’m  listening  all  right — and  I 
don’t  deserve  to  be  jumped  on.  It’s  really  a 
good  enough  cat-story — as  such  things  go. 
How  did  it  end?” 

“ It  ended,”  the  Colonel  replied  icily. 
“ in  Mr.  Beverly’s  second  marriage.  Having 
once  more  a settled  home,  he  acquired  cats 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  his  personal  satis- 
faction and  abandoned  his  larger  scheme.” 


An  Inherited  Failing 

THE  caller  who  “ drops  in  for  half  a min- 
ute ” had  exceeded  the  time-limit  by 
about  four  hours,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  immediate  relief,  when  the  small  boy  of 
the  house  came  in  for  the  third  time  during 
the  afternoon  and  stopped  in  amazement  at 
seeing  the  visitor. 


“Ain’t  you  gone  yet?”  he  asked  frankly. 
“ ’Bout  time  for  you  to  be  goin’,  ain’t  it?” 

“ Hush,  Freddie,”  cried  his  mother,  in  dis- 
tress. “ You  mustn’t  mind  what  he  says, 
Mrs.  Jones;  children  don’t  seem  to  know  any 
better  than  to  blurt  the  truth  right  out 
sometimes,  do  they?” 

Whereupon  the  caller  gathered  up  her 
dignity  and  departed. 
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Incompetuni 

IN  a lawsuit  in  i^jnjrmvh mim  .mn  him  ago 

I t lif*  quoMicm  wax  pm  to  n ituti<>r  on  i bo 
witnc^nostaiKl : 

“ Wire 6ft?r  Idiff  jtr  thu  hiines  !*^ 

“fudacly ; T nspondH  tWr  fttiiii ; V I 
wim  ini  If  kill  OHro," 

“ X*w  toll  the  ivrurt  WheUfVr  You  won* 
» vi jaiv.fi  i\t  ;my  otbm  Him''  contnmod  thv 

I I o*?  < . 

“ Ye*.  I \vtt«  Ini  if  kill  In  wa'd-hm  mmdern 
*!mrtly  after 

“ Your  honor/’  smilingly  imm*  ji'vtWf  » mu- 
*id  for  i{«n  othor  -i.fio.  “ ? ♦qijtvl  n*  V hi-  ..inn  . 
h^bJllu^lyV,  / . * . 

what  grputuC^  ushttif  Hb 
‘ On  the  iMrnnul  that.  ' lia.'v'iVi^'  *><v.u  MmI/ 
kfilmj  'twice  hKfe  dbut  ihohil  a gd  \ hmtjfnre 
iunfidii patent  iipteyatf; 


Hot  and  Gold 

THE  question  of  water-supply  Wtts  puz- 
zling ft  m*  vp&r-old  J'tqmthjY  /.*  Mother,*  ■ 
fhe  risked  $V?  *h*f  Htoftd  intfriiV  tKp.  St*V 
tfcirmr)  waflustirnd  in  the  tmtb-nxnvv  dur 
in g the  prt  of  hair  - eft  r li  tig,  whmV 
the  wntnr  youm  from  before  it  :gfi$  into 
t b<-  pipes V‘ 

“It  romo-  Hum  the  yiWt«v  my  dour/'  rm 
plied  her  mother  “ Tht-ye  arO  two  river.', 
time  flow  hy  nViUiiblphia — the  Delaware 
ami  Hi*  /8WujyU-iU  —a ml  \vv  get  water  from 
boil*/*  - / ’ 

'■nip  I ♦,«••-.’  mid  Do vo tin . after  softie 
si.udy.,^fithH  T.iyyf  i*  hot.  and  the  other 
*|W  HdU/no?f  tbdl'y  why  we  gat  hot  wafer 
out  of  ore-  n nd  holfl  wAfor  "lit  Dl 

Urn  other.” 


An  Engagement  r 

OX1£  day  recently  a v'mHig  h^tih  - worker 
in  a ytfrta*h  fioHohiUl  'palled  nt  . tin: 
udii v i if  the  ovnrtkvt  ;»nd  pmod-Hcm 

to  ruimvin ■;<>«!  a.  few  days.  lieing  ’•hort  pf 
pulp.  the  overseer  ado*d  him.  U he  w n-N*}  rn 
stay  out  Sm-  anyth  mg  par-turn  Tar. 

• / Tfte  opera  Hvjywhe  was  a 'rm 

I?ih  goiftg  td 


- v ;V  y . * Helpful'  ; ’ y;:’;;:yy:y 

' djffe  Altoona  wumiln  * fi v imt  iti  dur  • .srpari* 
muni  hutisv*,  was  .opw  nporniny  ohligtvf 
pPypr&m-  a.  pjirw  of  ire.  .ftmi.-  hv\:  Mo  I ohm, 
i!m  iorman  \m\  hig  huU-d  iy  ;ippm»v  >f  ilia 
■»-i*gv;lar  hour.  ' 

■ Tho  hoy  fiiiift  fhn  tiiHolooV.  >»  Hor- 

mouyifi  tin*  'iprn  w.h'h*h  hv  phn-nd  up 
dhfe  •'>JuiMl**>;ait«.*r  i/i  • tTw  ' fsismiomt  to  he*. 

h'd^tod  up  -ioriov. 

Tho  liuiisoAvitt.'  }mltr<t  of  tho  >v Vt her  void 
with  nil  hot  ntrOtmUi.  ' t <\  :u'!.i;i'.  * ’ di»-  i-s 
vl.Huo  .l,  " how  honvv  ltd*,  in! 
u»dHt  fm  vo  giveu-  hm  g°pd  wmgfit. , r 

(Viiftiiminu  loo  i/nso  ru'i  iiMik  nIu1  *.m  - 
vooclrd  nfior  a while  in  gvHiog  the  dumh 
wpiiop  up.  Vyimt  wftfe  hhi  A^tOtpaiMibhi  !*> 
find  ihr  iiutidp) r - hoy  »o;>i  u op  the  i**<- : 
With  what  Wafii  %!jo  had  Mb-  tfto  ^oofl 
wriTMAii  donmndod  ao.iirily  ? 

What  nn.emth  do  >•«>»;  uyoio  f>y  thi^y' 

"1  li ough t in>iyl'»-  ire  if  Nil  s oil 

too  hf,Hfy,  ip  lifrl,"  hipnhtv  * s pteinid  tho 
boy4  ^syi  f i^ofne  lip  ■ f Iftvlp 


plied  ; “ Y:Asfkir.' : _ ^ . 

VdW 


A Rainy  Day 

\XJ  H EX  I wqkvr  up  and  vp  w the  ni  in 
■’  In  I il ut^  upon  1 lie  windoWspn  no. 

1 hi  T Ira  tyd  wtfph  a day  p • 

Bocrtgso^  I opuirbit  nm  hud  ploy. 

On t \f\  iUp  ^viH^hiiiy  and  A 
I t's  i|fipp|c  how : Mp*h  a »h»y  ya m )»a vt 
So.  hufor»;  \ kiKAv  if  . 

Xvpr  .while'  f «‘ot  i\»v  o\*io  tytrst 

! p.>  <o  hod  -I  ihod. 

I tfium  ^Oid  i'v  day  ?*'v 
mui  h«  -vhou  Mifi  yuiilil  .umJ;o 

Ahin^y-'-  \ ' ‘ l ; \i.g  > ’■ 

rid-  whole  day:  hum  Ij.m  hoou  jua  imn 

And  ’Mother y !<i  th^  ftivpbuv  giinyy-  . 

Tipeffilw  if  rntnfdy^ it . ; 


that'  >hrM  H t>'[-  a /fo/m  • 7 f/y?v-.^ 

'•  .• . V/ut  »tn««  short 

t .,:  / tto  , yli  ■;.<  r fn  , >1  t n l'  ' 


Sjt5  V *.'  ». 

llpyifr.  ‘V/T*  6vfi 

r of  nfeji; 

wvthir'f: 
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Informal 

A ^HOMI  XKXT  l I 

hailing  (Hmi  S’ew  Eng- 
tgilfi  hi  c of  the 

{H'h  oi:  in  % town  v>f  Yep*' 
jnoril,  ktifMii  a*  •*  £(«J uarv  • ' 
Thomn*  T?j»*  ’ Sipuif** .'“ 

ons  noted  for  tin'  Mmrtuess 
of  Ul>  IneniMi  v Hv  eurrkt/i 
about  vvitfl  him  u slip  of 
paper  which  V/*<*  but- 

ton file  brivt  niftfria^e  form 
fhot.  he  -imod  whon  called 
upon  to  imUt'  a pit ic  in  tin- 
I*  «v  nd  * >:»  t inatrimOriJ 

Tlionm*  neyc t tnifd^d  him- 
self in  begin  iho  eoreruony 
wittotfut  n fnt  eiiytt  u<  tilth 
vWdiUHedU  ' . v; •1\'i;.-JJ,\  t 

ut  • h ^ Thoobi* 

v4>j*  o pprouehed  by  an 


etyo rly  Von { tie  vv ho  e^jiteo-v 

ied  then  ivialr  iv  M niut 
then  >ibd  t(n?re.  The 
Sqnnnv"  ug:m*d  to  pet' 
fntUi  Hie  neremonyv  nod  Hie 
three.  With  witness,  re* 
paired  to  # eoiiiyhJi'ivt 
ir»we-£hv&  ‘ . ■ ;>•'*  • ; ' 

There*  Ihoma*  la*LrAn 
f ^arch  for  it>$>  inp 

porta  of  paper.  growing 


* W1**  -perturbed, 
ua  t-H'nd  in e invoke t 

Mhd  V'H  dirfekw  it  M . 
aV»inlone<i  >Uu* 

.M-arCh/ 

Ait  vou  Witling  to  main*  this  woman V 
*!& feed  be  bf  the  rriatv  wfei»  replied  with  i 
|oumpr  ‘* 'VW' 

Aro  Von  'vrilUng  to  onmy  Ho-  mmvy 


•iffer  >’y  (b;hr  i/r, 


rtmv  Witf  .startup  <idkny:  mil 

window-.  V „ ' ^ H .v^ ; _r\y-X 

• -*1  dolilipr,^  >$ff  cil>  rVijJprd'"  rhV  _4e*k 

nba  t f/i.r.  '"why  ftrCn'T  you  thV 

riiuf  • i*r  »lni  • IwiVa  ::'■  ■r-l-:v*'/Ly'4  ■ v’J  ■•  ••'  */j!  .'<*''  *'•:  ''***  '*•  .v**  '•'...  • v. 


. » * * r < ■ r\  ,>■  ■'*  /r.’.’.-r.  *r>  • » • 

rrs<  or  the  hdV^?"  * r*  1 

'•  I /n.i*  t uiuu.^ 

•*’  3®i^ , TOtf^v' ^ e^rnv. 

; ‘ .|j<kn  tt  Vnu  wK&t  Vhv  t<  *3^.  \ rn  i 4 dort  t. 
wamefr'^  ' •;  .;'.  ' ; ...  #j 

’VKWtv — noi  ordf^t.  | vv^.v  iln* 

doffed  .refffltwtf.'iv  * ; - ^ > 


y:.  xoo.  uteKi  /■■,[ 

A ( > >K  ?WviTr  t elii1  ^ i*  n ofd  ih?t\iom-d 

'*%  diW^rv  tbo 

fsy  1 .'X  h .' M-i  a.  , ;. ...  . , .!-■  X *1.. 


Washout 

/L  f5ll  id. . t he  1 foo^y  tinr-e 

V-  -^v-IPjPI-vrv.-y:  — ..KV  -.,  , . ^ ';  '&> 

w tin -H/iti-r  over  The  Mine  problem  and  him  in  INHd.mp  and  «h<*  r,-:  ?j;o od,  ^vi^utdt 
iKey  liidit  t.btrt.  h ' j^emled  ovib  hr  be  an  nn 

f must  c*t  ,ibc  ; pk^iint  •;  iti.tntyl^y .-  look  ; >d  in 

»*vil  01  I’m  world  in  t;»ni.  wo ii/oi  >v»-»o  ,v<,r^  tofM!)onxj  o..mni:m>j>U.m  do»*  10  !nv»vy  rain« 

than  tiR'ii^;  • v . v s Wnd  ^ ^ " ' v 

.ttTterTnpdti  T'd^  of  fhiy'  vvoimTi  prwni  in-  ^ Sorry  I mdijot  get  to  riu^huir^  Wn^bt 
dlginintiy  tot/>nedT  ^^rndeed.  th«r\  are  hot!  />®t  dij  Unn  \ /> 

IVohieb  ah>  the  ^iVlt  of  the  v^ft}tlr  The  Speaker  wired  bank;  . 

•’Pair  -o.  hor>e' , ,"f  jo;t  in  the  old  darky  *’ XHuVt  jninvi  0 little  fhiny  like  that: 

kitchen.  “ daT»  de  Bible  tru#  Buy  a new  ^?>»rt  and  ^ome  ortd' 

for  iwf$  tot  think  ni  J^nHs  wifef'  The  piditioian  kept  the  appointment 
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Free  and  Independent  Luxemburg 


BY  ROBERT 

DIRECTLY  between  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin; only  a hair’s  breadth,  indeed, 
from  being  on  a straight  line 
drawn  between  these  two  cities;  there 
lies  a little  and  independent  country. 
By  Americans  it  has  been  inexplicably 
overlooked.  It  contains  multitude  of 
ruined  castles,  perched  craggily.  It  is 
of  the  diverting  area  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  square  miles.  It  pre- 
sents phases  of  thriving  modern  life,  yet 
there  are  extensive  sections  of  wooded 
wilderness.  In  its  wildest  part  I have 
seen  the  wild  deer  as  I drove  along  the 
public  road.  It  is  saturated  with  his- 
toric association.  There  are  regions  of 
delectable  charm.  Its  people  take  their 
autonomy  with  great  seriousness,  yet 
with  the  subtle  sense  of  a jest  in  it  all. 

Although  this  almost  unnoticed  Groi .sw- 
herzogihum  of  Luxemburg,  this  Grand- 
Duchy,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  most- trav- 
elled Europe,  one  may  for  a few  francs 
and  with  the  formality  of  an  invitation 
join  in  the  annual  official  chase  of  wild 
boar!  A few  dollars  buys  a license  to 
hunt  deer.  At  an  inn  one  may  find  the 
right  to  miles  of  fishing  included  with 
room  and  food. 

Luxemburg  would  not  even  now  be 
independent  had  not  Queen  Wilhelmina 
been  a girl.  It  would  have  remained  a 
province  of  the  Netherlands,  although 
hedged  in  (such,  again,  the  bewilder- 
ment of  it)  by  Germany  and  Belgium 
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and  France.  But  its  constitution  makes 
the  succession  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  of  Nassau,  and  so  at  Wilhelmina^ 
accession  it  eluded  her  grasp  and  placid- 
ly entered  the  family  circle  of  independ- 
ent European  countries;  not  large  for  iis 
age,  this  new  member,  for  its  size  is  less 
than  a twelfth  part  that  of  tiny  Holland. 

In  the  quiver  of  the  present  Grand- 
Duke  William  there  are  six;  but  all  are 
girls,  and  there  are  no  other  heirs.  But 
to  meet  this  eonfrontment  there  is  to 
be  invoked  a constitutional  interpreta- 
tion not  vouchsafed  to  pretty  Wilhel- 
mina, and  the  eldest  of  the  six  is  to 
rule.  For  the  people  are  resolved  to 
give  no  pretext  for  the  seizing  of  their 
land  by  France  or  Prussia,  and  espe- 
cially by  Prussia.  The  bells  of  the  capi- 
tal city  ring  out,  preliminary  to  the 
striking  of  the  hours,  not  the  grave 
choral  heard  from  the  church  towers  of 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  this  or  that 
gay  selection  from  opera  or  song,  and 
nothing  is  so  popular  as  the  much- 
beloved  tune,  chimed  with  clangorous 
gusto:  '*  Wir  imllrn  bU'iben  teas  w dr 
sind!  Wir  irollrn  keinr  Prcussen  sein!" 
(We  will  remain  as  we  are!  We  will 
not  be  Prussians!)  Thus  with  charac- 
teristic light-hoartedncss  they  daringly 
jest  with  what  they  dread. 

Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  Luxem- 
burg, is  set  proudly  upon  a plateau 
girdled  by  precipices  two  hundred  feet 
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1>.  JIAltmrs  MONTHLY  UAGAYJXK' 

v liii utbf'.v  of  Danilins  , i««n  cfiV.fHMe  freouen i . olaim#  iind  aetinil  eon- 

flint  prisons  hemaiel  only  #nO',00<y  tin  f|  1)0*1  s -u<  "<*:  »;«  *!  ony*  another.  It  e>- 
.o\  il  hs<  oral  govern mvnu  $-sp.non.  that  -•;» f a o I nuyivoufe  in  . the  ■ KnimvelVnv^tfn 
nMiginu  iimt  > hr-  army  go  Irani  m bn  ml.. ' vyaiy  luanniK'  >e  e*  u-vnjify  lm\  liven  «lp- 
f:-:;K;ii  • hiking  neerk  t h-ii  pair-.  <?',<<!  -tiiiJ  * LaV  \vnrs  UToiv. 

is  given . penman  »y  $.*7<V#M  T)o  iVpv*t  pirkvreupte  at  the  uuru  <cf 

can’t  )igricuh?irt%  i;«nmma*4\  mul  imluv-  L<;\«  mhurg  aye  lluit  Jnlm.  the  Oinnl 
irii-s  $O»<U}00:  that  interior**  expuirsm,  King  ».f'  - h«  rr.lihuy  ruler  of 

miv*  of  the  penis  tjuakr  alneli  is  ihnt  t<i  Luxemburg.  \V&p  s*  *e  forth  eLium  upon  ■■ 
piiliei-,  Require  $£4Ws00i)  (.Sovy  .York  eify  the  ;|foitrmi»>«  theme— who  w;?>  Main  m 
hiniorUv  .»#*.  Ps  pel  ar  ih’inni  Rient  LrO  v u fh-v  JeToe-aih  going  !fP»  i !>.*  !*-n- 
. . nlant7  : that  to.  publm  unrip*  rle-  lintH  to  a kmpiH  on  either  suL, 

gee-. • itvi  r yonnnpfg  ;>n,{  t bat.  ineler  the  ’Olnbn  the  Knaut a the  ihl  ehratne}er-. 
PcrtVie  elas^rfieRrian  )<»  public*  ii»>1  ntei  iou  • term  -l.iim.  1Y»r  .In-  hvr.e,)  i..  r. »Ain  .nbouf, 
0‘e)  fin-  t\  1 1 - pf.l  >nrMr.,  LM.\omhnr.u  Lumpe,  taking*  ,g;wL  >*li  ivhlnuisly,  -in  »■< 
rLttky  ev;n*n.k  iX*{»n,t»aa.  tunny  nauri-el*  jh  b»5  umihl  Kv^n 

L o : i hi  ml-  uf  h>-  - Nek  jfi  liiiVpX  a h*-i,  l.lfUthiers  .eafue  it  t|iY  ten  liim 

Lon..  Umi  il  * > • ; i 1 1 w ili  pup.  !u-  *‘renp;tie.[i.  i'iiin'1  iv  t.v  rnun  aef  Lilies,  leu  pi# 

o»s  turti  baek  i a In  . \y ;Y  1 h , In  pilot  you  ohMiM  him  to  «-tV«l  his  earner  ih  .niiitpju 
A =k  | tuiesl.hm  n.t  Tin  . a **f  the  glory.  In  \lu  httr!y4turly  j>£  tight  it  rri ay 
giije  at  e railway  u oeei.  fu«,l  ije  likely'  <»ni  haw*  hten  • j.v»->ihlp  tp  avohi  killing 
l>>  ini-j;  his  a-;ta  i»i  ihe  hiee  ,;f  the  oVl.ier  hin:  hut-  [here  iv  jaH  m all  histery  uv»y- 
peothe  fiihi  hurry  efr  <•.  hval  an  uuswei:  - tiling,  more  u>n  !n valnui-  reennle.l  ilmn 
far*  il.;;  erin/e-r.  the  (»:ii,aiph:»t,J  fuftujg  oj!  ihe  riv-f.  <l.e 

kitrywfhurg  for  runtimes  hal  an  an-  Tltm*  f naiher-.  of  ?lu<  >lait,  uU\  hliml 

’ l.CfiS.V  "'CiSlPI-'v.  in  the  »?:nha*iv  ef  f}«e  'man.  Mlej  its  mc*eri?nr-:;;  l«»i  \viii.  \hr  iltfus 

■'liiHnm-  nVuty  after*  army  nvorrau  nn.j  uf  the  fViut^  nC  VVaa>  us  .-enHiMltiug  to 
bamej]  h , f;in*.vv  m‘  >.oavrne  vm  anro  he  Uei umii'p  aP  Hi  $ pronal'  fieri tAge. 


The  general  dislike  and  even  < I read  of. 
Germany  art*  the  more  curious  because 
the  Liixepihurir  folk  are  mostly  of  Teu- 
tonic race.  and  only  secondarily  Walloon, 
More  Germ  a n than  French  is  heard,  but 
the  common  speech  a patois  compound- 
ed from  several  languages. 

By  dil/r/fprt  or  pnshrtifjtn  ope  may 
enter  litlle-visited  portions  of  the  Duehy. 
I was  so  fortunate  as  to  choose  a time 
when,  at  some  of  the  stopping-places, 
there  was  not  a single  visitor  of  any  na- 
tionality. Then*  are,  however,  portions 
that  are  freolv  visited  hy  French  and 
IVerians  at  certain  Reasons  of  the  yt  nr. 

The  dtft  <)?  tiff's  proceed  with  restful 
leisure,  stopping;  at  every  wayside  tavern 
and  many  a house.  For  urn*  family  the 
driver  ear Hes  a loaf  of  broad ; for  an- 
other a bottle  of  medicine,  and  here  he 
makes  *o]ioitous  m< miry  before  going  on: 
a?  another  house  he  leaves  a box,  in  regard 
to  which  there*  is  uproarious  but  incom- 
prehensible patois  of  joke:  for  although 
one  may,  by  dint  of  great  effort,  master 


the  patois,  hi*  shall  never  come  to  com- 
prehension of  the  patois  humor. 

One  is  given  a general  impression  of 
long  drives  by  the  side  of  sparkling  rivers, 
of  villages  strung  attenuatydly  through 
slim  valleys,  of  idyllic  glades  where  wom- 
en tend  tht'  grazing  flocks,  of  t\vo-vv  heeled 
ox-tlrawn  carts,  of  old.  phi  houses  where 
ancient  women  offer  snuff  from  ancient 
boxes,  and  where  there  are  black- mouthed 
tirrpbnvs.  ami  enormous  beams,  and 
winding  stairs*  of  stone*  and  fair  veil  doors, 
and  stately  standing  clocks. 

Most  A met  ten  ns  in  Europe  wish  prima- 
rily to  go  where  splendor  falls  on  ruined 
castle  walls,  am!  in  Luxemburg  they 
may  plethorically  satisfy  this  desire,  for 
the  number  of  ruins  is  astonishing  for 
so  small  a region. 

Among  the  many  are  the  two  towers 
of  Kseh.  glooming  at  each  other  across 
a rock  hound  cleft : the  splendid  fastness 
of  Bretulenbu  rg,  brood  i tig  over  white 
lie. uses  beneath  it;  t he  stern  remains  of 
Bour^eheidi  deployed  in  crenellated  com- 
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Mights  VtANDtN,  looming  sombrl-  and  gray 


pltexi tv  against  the  sky:  mighty  Vianden,  stretched  a slender  plank  for  the  eon- 
looming  sonilitv  and  gray,  and  with  vonienoe  of  na  n of  work  upon  repair-, 
spaeicuis  expanse  of  the  siditorrnnemn  One  day  a unison  hastened  across  the 

One  will  not  so  much  care  to  learn  plank  to  meet  his  wife  approaching  with 
their  definite  history.  Their  greatest  his  dinner;  tliutf  doubly  weighted  the 
charm  lies  in  a gbirified  indistinctness  of  bridge  broke,  and  the  man  was  killed, 
association.  Splendidly  setting  forth  the  and  tin*  woman,  herself  unhurt,  set  up  a 
character  and  life  of  an  entire  age,  they  wail  still  remembered  in  this  land  of 
must  needs  summon  up  rcimmdmmoe  of  good  dinner;' if  is  lost !” 

things  past,  and  kindle  imaginative  fire  One  ruin  is  haunted  by  a fairy  who 
even  in  those  least  prone  to  iimigino-  sings  softly  in  the  brooding  twilight; 
tiv  • enthusiasm.  but  woe  t»<  him  so  incautious  as  to  utter 

Old  tales  haunt  these  ancient  piles;  criticism,  for  instantly  lie  is  metamor- 
Ponef rate  to  the  deepimist  vaults  of  one,  phosed  into  rock;  and  the  rock- filled  glen 
so  the  peasants  believe,  and  there  will  be  bears  testimony  to  the  legend’s  truth, 
found  two  mail -chid  Avarriors  deep  at  Par  older  than  the  castles  are  ancient 
phty.  “ May  the  devil  take  him  who  first  Druid  remains;  and  upon  the  summit  of 
quit  - the  'table  cried  the  two  in  unison,  one  Druid-haunted  hill,  topped  by  a 
some  sundry  centuries  ago,  at  id  at  once  great  dolmen,  the.  children  build  u fire 
the  devil  atom!  there,  suave,  smiling,  ex-  upon  one  night  of  the  year,  and  then, 
peetant.  Whereat  the  players,  one  may  waving  burning  brands,  come  rushing 
imagine  with  what  chagrin,  with  what  down  through  the  torehdit  darkness  into 
i -if >n  boro  of  din*  necessity;  demr-  the  village  at  the  mountain  foot  — rioli- 
miiied  to  play  patiently  on  till  the  devil  ing  down,  thus,  out  of  none  can  tc4l  what 
should  he  aweary  of  waiting.  iriislines:^  of  vanished  eejitupies. 

liefwech  the  rocky  point  of  a castle  Of  many  things  are  the  people  of  Lux- 
and  a rocky  point  beyond  there  was  embiirg  proud,  besides  their  mdepeud- 
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ence.  They  are  proud  of  their  free  press 
and  free  speech.  They. are  proud  of  their 
schools,  of  which  the  government  con- 
ducts not  alone'  such  as  are  for  general 
education,  but  others  for  commerce, 
philosophy,  gardening,  farming,  and 
manual  training,  and  still  others  for  in- 
structing girls  in  housewifery. 

There  are  agricultural  societies  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery,  and  for  com- 
bination and  counsel  in  other  lines,  and 
for  the  handling  and  selling  of  milk  and 
cheese  and  butter. 

The  important  day  for  Luxemburg 
is  that  of  the  patron  saint.  Every  one 
wishes  to  be  at  the  capital  on  the  annual 
day,  and  a vital  point  is  that  the  saint 
must  believe  that  all  have  pilgrimaged 
thither  on  foot.  And  so  trains  and 
wagons  stop  just  outside  of  the  city,  and 
the  people  go  walking  gravely  in! 

A strongly  religious  folk  these  of 
Luxemburg.  At  a lonely  hill  village, 
one  Sunday  night,  I entered  the  church, 
drearily  perched  under  the  shadow  of  a 
ruined  castle.  Shafts  of  pallid  moon- 
light came  through  the  narrow  windows, 
but  the  church  was  in  practical  darkness, 
for  the  only  other  light  was  from  three 
tiny  candles  that  glimmered  by  the  altar. 
The  church  was  filled  with  people,  al- 
most indistinguishable  in  the  gloom,  the 
men  upon  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other.  There  was  no  priest  or  other 
leader,  but  the  men  and  the  women  were 
antiphonally  chanting,  in  almost  ghostly 
resonance,  a solemn  service  long  since 
learned  by  heart.  I left  the  church,  and 
climbed  to  the  ruin  above,  and  there  long 
listened  to  the  antiphon  coming  up  to 
me  so  effective  and  weird. 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  so  small  a 
land  there  are  places  which  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  at  a great  distance  from 
the  beaten  tracks  of  travel.  One  finds 
isolated  villages,  of  houses  gleaming 
white  against  the  glaring  green  of  hill- 
sides, where  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn 
will  evince  a desire  to  shake  your  hand 
on  arriving.  He  will  himself  serve  you 
with  wine,  or  with  strong  waters  distilled 
from  plum-stone  or  cherry  and  bearing 
names  all  consonants,  and  his  pretty 
daughter  will  wait  upon  you.  You  will 
sleep  in  a bed  piled  mountain  high,  with 
a mountainous  bed  to  lie  upon  you.  You 
will  wake  with  the  piping  of  birds  and 
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look  from  your  window  upon  the  glory  of 
lofty  slopes  white  with  cherry  blossoms. 

At  one  such  village  I was  told  that  it 
was  impossible  to  go  on  to  the  next ; that 
I must  needs  go  back  by  the  postwagen 
by  which  I had  come;  but  I found  that 
not  far  away  was  the  man  who  owned 
the  solitary  horse  of  the  vicinity,  and  him 
I saw,  and  he  hitched  the  soap-colored 
animal  into  his  wagon  and  took  me  on 
my  way.  The  horse  was  tight  strapped 
within  a tarpaulin,  the  wagon  was  with- 
out springs,  the  tugs  were  chains,  and 
the  man  drove  with  a single  rope — thus 
evidencing  the  prodigal  waste  of  other 
lands,  where  two  lines  are  required. 

Beside  the  top  of  the  front  door  of 
many  a house  is  a little  opening,  and  to 
this  there  runs  a narrow  ladder,  usually 
placed  as  a staircase  along  the  wall 
but  sometimes  standing  out  ladderwise. 
Bizarre  in  effect:  but  perhaps  for  chil- 
dren ? one  wonders — till  one  sees  the 
ladders  mounted,  as  evening  comes  on 
apace,  by  the  family  chickens. 

The  ploughing-oxen,  the  houses  where 
wealth  of  pewter  is  preserved  in  deep  old 
chests,  the  fairs  where  metal  keepsakes 
are  purchased  for  gifts  interpretative  by 
an  ancient  code  of  love,  the  grotto  whose 
iron  crowns  cure  headache,  the  discard- 
ing of  a lover  by  the  present  of  a black 
egg  on  Easter  day — these  are  among  the 
things  of  charm.  At  fascinating  Vian- 
den,  which  Hugo  loved,  there  is  a church 
around  which  girls  try  to  dance  three 
times  upon  one  foot  and  then  to  throw  a 
stone  into  the  stream  that  goes  twinkling 
through  the  valley,  for  she  who  succeeds 
will  be  married  within  a twelvemonth. 

A country  piquant  and  fascinating. 
And  when,  on  the  postwagen,  one  ap- 
proaches a mountain  village  through  the 
mist  of  early  morning,  and  the  driver 
blows  his  horn,  and  the  people  gather 
where  he  stops,  and  he  feeds  his  horses 
with  big  pieces  of  black  bread,  and  the 
black -gowned  priest,  seeing  that  there  is  a 
stranger  as  passenger,  hovers  in  the  back- 
ground and,  divided  between  curiosity  and 
dignity,  bows  till  his  tonsured  spot  shows 
shining,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  is 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  that  this  is  direct- 
ly between  the  two  great  cities  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  — but  in  such  fascinating 
incongruence  lies  much  of  the  charm  of 
this  Grossherzogthiim  of  Luxemburg. 
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A Truant  Mountebank 
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BY  CHESTER  HOLBROOK  BROUK 

Iyf  was  sut(A?  ■ hard,. ' a Her  :w •-  terday,  »o  prepare  for  the  em'idn^-  yoy*di#H-wt  a*  id 
to  vorne  to  ibe  sumo  old  Ti ux/:j-  a day  after,  that  we  mbjht  m-i  obi- 
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the  table  I remarked  that  I was  going  to 
call  for  George.  You  see,  the  circus 
grounds  lay  in  quite  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  village,  and  I felt  that 
should  my  mother  chance  to  look  out 
of  the  kitchen  window  and  see  me  cut- 
ting across  the  fields,  my  situation  when 
I came  home  at  night  might  be  awkward. 
I said,  therefore,  I was  going  to  call  for 
George.  Now  my  mother  knew  as  well 
as  I that  George,  who  is  a curly-headed, 
sheep-faced  boy  with  very  pink  cheeks, 
always  ran  the  whole  way  to  school,  that 
he  might  go  in  early  and  clean  the  black- 
boards for  the  teacher;  and  she  also  knew 
I should  consider  it  a lasting  disgrace  to 
be  seen  with  such  a fellow  at  any  time. 
So,  lest  these  things  occur  to  her  and  I 
be  summoned  back  by  a sharp  rapping 
on  the  window-pane,  I made  the  best  of 
my  way  through  our  pasture,  skirted  a 
stretch  of  woodland  behind  George’s 
house,  and  came  out  upon  the  highroad. 

There  were  the  big  gray  tents  with 
their  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  wonder- 
ful colored  pictures  of  giants  and  living 
skeletons  and  boa  - constrictors.  There 
were  the  gaudy  painted  wagons,  the 
spotted  ponies,  and  the  magnificent  drove 
of  one  Indian  and  two  African  elephants 
shuffling  about  in  a square,  roped  en- 
closure, swinging  their  great  trunks  and 
flapping  their  great  ears.  The  crowds 
were  gathering  to  see  the  morning  pro- 
cession. Bands  were  playing;  men  were 
running  here  and  there ; people  were 
laughing  and  shouting.  It  was  all  grand 
and  lively  and  gay,  and  I was  on  my  way 
to  school! 

As  I watched  I felt  a lump  coming  in 
my  throat,  and  since  nobody  was  there 
to  see,  I sat  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside 
and  let  two  big  tears  go  rolling  unheed- 
ed down  my  cheeks. 

“ Hullo ! what’s  the  matter  now  ?”  said 
some  one,  and  turning,  I saw  a man 
squatting  on  a stone  beside  me. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  white,  or  in  what 
had  once  been  white;  he  wore  a big  ruff 
about  his  neck,  and  had  queer  turned- 
up  shoes  with  bows  upon  them.  Chi  his 
head  was  a white,  pointed  cap;  his  face 
was  painted  white,  with  very  red  lips 
and  nostrils,  and  there  were  black  lines 
across  his  forehead  and  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  and  eyes.  When  I looked 
up  he  thrust  out  his  tongue  reassuringly. 


“ Hullo!”  he  repeated.  “ What’s  the 
matter  now?” 

“Why,  why, — you — you’re  the  clown!” 
I gasped. 

At  this  he  wagged  his  head  solemnly, 
at  the  same  time  puckering  up  his  face 
in  the  most  amazing  fashion. 

“You’re  a boy,”  he  said,  in  a sing- 
song voice,  much  as  if  he  were  reciting 
a lesson, — “you’re  a boy,  and  you’re  on 
your  way  to  school,  and  you’re  crying 
because  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  school, 
but  do  want  to  go  to  the  circus.”  This 
came  so  very  near  being  the  truth  that 
I began  to  choke  again. 

“ Now  see  here,”  the  clown  went  on, 
“ I’m  going  to  tell  you  something.  You 
won’t  believe  me,  though,”  he  added, 
doubtfully. 

I expressed  my  willingness  to  believe 
anything  he  might  tell  me. 

“ Well,  do  you  know,”  he  said,  putting 
his  mouth  close  to  my  ear  and  speaking 
hardly  above  a whisper,  “ I’m  just  as 
anxious  to  get  away  from  that  circus  as 
you  are  to  get  to  it !” 

lie  was  joking,  of  course;  clowns  al- 
ways do.  But  it  was  a sorry  sort  of  jest, 
I thought,  and  I smiled  pretty  feebly. 

“ It’s  a fact,”  continued  the  clown, 
eying  me  sharply  and  twirling  his  point- 
ed hat  on  the  end  of  his  finger ; “ and 
now  what  do  you  say  if  we  change  about? 
T’ll  go  to  school  for  you,  and  you  take 
my  place  at  the  circus.” 

“ Oh,  I couldn’t  do  that,  sir,”  I an- 
swered, in  some  alarm.  “ Why,  at  the 
show  yesterday  you  turned  summersaults 
and — and  everything.  I couldn’t  see  you 
from — from  where  I sat,  but  Charley 
Bates  told  me.  I can’t  turn  summer- 
saults, you  know.” 

“It’s  easy,”  he  said,  contemptuously. 
“I  thought  any  one  could  turn  a sum- 
mersault.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  any  use.  I can’t  do  it. 
I tried  for  half  an  hour  out  back  of  the 
barn  this  morning.” 

“Well,  then  I suppose  we’ll  have  to 
give  the  thing  up,”  said  the  clown.  “ It 
was  a good  plan,  though — a first-rate 
plan.  Yet  I don’t  know  that  I could 
manage  your  lessons,”  he  went  on, 
thoughtfully — “say  sums,  for  instance. 
You  have  to  do  sums,  don’t  you?” 

“There  was  one  about  a farmer,”  I 
began,  my  voice  trembling  somewhat,  for 
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We  set  ur  i across  the  Fields 


the  clown,  capering  about  in  great  satis- 
faction. “Well  make  a day  of  it  and 
do  all  sorts  of  things/' 

Then  of  a sudden  his  face  became 
grave,  and  he  stood  twirling  his  hat 
mechanically  and  frowning  at  the  white 
bows  on  his  shoes. 


We  ought  to  fake  along  something 
to  eat,  I suppose — we  really  ought/’  he 
said  at  length.  “ I don't  like  to  speak 
of  it  at  such  a time,  but  have  you  any 
money  about,  you  V' 

For  answer  I turned  my  pockets  in- 
side. out  and  exhibited,  among  other 
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things,  a big  English  halfpenny  with  a 
hole  bored  through  it.  I felt  terribly 
uncomfortable  and  ashamed.  It  was  as 
if  I had  broken  my  covenant  at  the 
very  outset. 

“ That’s  bad — bad,”  said  the  clown, 
rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side,  “ for — 
you’d  hardly  believe  it — but  I haven’t  got 
much,  either.  I had  a lot  the  day  before 
yesterday.  There  was  three  dollars  in 
bills  and  some  change  besides.  I don’t 
know  where  money  goes  to,”  he  con- 
cluded, despairingly;  “do  you?” 

“ No,”  I answered,  “ I don’t.” 

“ If  it  wasn’t  for  cream-puffs,”  my  new 
friend  went  on  in  a mournful  tone,  “ I 
might  have  had  quite  a sum  laid  by — I 
might  have  been  a rich  man.  But,  some- 
how, as  soon  as  we  come  to  a town  I have 
to  hunt  up  a bakeshop  and  buy  cream- 
puffs.  I have  to  do  it;  I can’t  help  my- 
self. You  know  how  it  is.” 

I nodded  in  sympathy.  My  own  weak- 
ness was  for  those  long,  rubbery  tubes 
of  licorice  candy  through  which  water 
becomes  nectar  if  sucked  up  slowly. 

“However,  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can,” 
he  said,  more  cheerfully.  “ You  wait  here 
for  me — and,  by  the  way,  perhaps  you’d 
better  crawl  in  under  those  bushes.  Some 
of  the  fellows  might  see  you,  you  know, 
and  tell.”  I never  knew  any  one  so  full 
of  good  suggestions  as  this  clown.  I 
hid  in  the  bushes  till  after  it  was  time 
for  school  to  begin,  and  then  crept  out 
to  the  road  again. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I saw  the  clown 
come  running  toward  me,  carrying  an 
immense  paper  bag  in  either  hand.  He 
seemed  much  elated  over  something. 

“I  did  intend,”  he  said,  after  he  had 
got  his  breath  a little, — “ I did  intend 
getting  some  cold  meat  and  biscuits,  but 
the  more  I thought  about  it,  the  more  I 
became  convinced  that  a day  like  this 
wouldn’t  be  quite  complete  without 
cream-puffs, — so  I took  all  the  man  had. 
I’d  have  got  something  else,  too,”  he  add- 
ed, “only,  you  see,  I didn’t  have  any 
more  money.  Come  on !” 

We  set  off  across  the  fields,  the  clown 
whistling  and  skipping  along  in  a high 
good  humor,  and  I trotting  by  his 
side,  and  having  much  ado  to  keep  up 
with  him. 

“Your  name  is  Toney,  I suppose,”  I 
said  as  well  as  I could,  for  at  the  pace 


we  were  making  I was  in  danger  of  biting 
my  tongue  at  every  word.  “You  know, 
the  bill  - boards  say,  € See  the  side- 
splitting clown,  Toney!’  That’s  you, 
isn’t  it?” 

My  companion  stopped  whistling. 

“ That’s  only  my  name  on  the  bill- 
boards,” he  said,  quite  gravely;  “my  real 
name  is  Elisha.” 

I didn’t  think  Elisha  much  of  a name 
for  a clown,  and  I rather  doubted  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  but  I was  too  polite 
to  tell  him  so. 

“I  should  dearly  like  to  see  the  con- 
dors,” I resumed,  after  a little;  for,  as 
the  clown  seemed  occupied  in  looking 
about  the  country  and  made  no  attempt 
at  conversation,  I felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me.  “There’s  a picture  of  them  on  one 
of  the  big  tents.  I suppose  you  see  them 
every  day,  though.” 

“ Well,  yes,”  the  clown  admitted,  “ I 
used  to  see  a good  deal  of  them ; in 
fact,  I tended  them  for  a while  when 
the  keeper  was  sick.  Do  you  know, 
sometimes  I suspect — say ! what  is  a 
condor,  anyhow?” 

I felt  my  eyes  fairly  starting  from  my 
head.  To  be  walking  with  a man — yes, 
so  close  that  I could  touch  him — who 
had  associated  intimately  with  condors, 
who  had  fed  and  cared  for  them,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  bandied  pleasantries  with 
them  in  leisure  hours!  This  was  worth 
a dozen  truancies.  I strove  to  recall 
my  geography. 

“ The  condor,”  I began,  though  I 
couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  imagine  why 
he  asked  the  question,  “ is  a huge  bird 
measuring  oftentimes  nine  feet  from 
wing-tip  to  wing-tip.  It  flies  to  a great 
height  over  the  Andes,  now  breasting  the 
mountain  gale,  now  hanging  motionless 
in  the  blue  heavens.  Ever  and  anon  it 
swoops  down  upon  the  peaceful  villages, 
seizes  a young  lamb  or  a kid  in  its  cruel 
talons,  and  bears  it  swiftly  aloft.  Then 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  rush  out 
with  drums  and  kettles  and  create  such  a 
din  that  the  condor,  affrighted,  drops  its 
prey,  which,  falling  from  such  an  alti- 
tude, is  invariably  killed.  Whereupon 
the  great  bird,  in  its  discomfiture,  re- 
treats to  its  nest  on  some  dizzy  peak. 
In  this  way  the  condor  does  much  dam- 
age to  the  flocks  and  herds.” 

During  my  recital  I had  noticed  that 
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the  clown  was  looking  at  me  with  ever- 
increasing  astonishment. 

“ Now  see  what  a thing  learning  is!” 
he  exclaimed,  when  I had  finished.  “ If 
1 had  never  met  you,  I should  always 
have  thought  those  birds  in  the  tent  there 
were  condors.” 

By  this  time  we  were  come  to  a grove 
of  oaks  beside  a small  pond,  and  here, 
since  it  was  now  past  noon,  my  com- 
panion suggested  we  eat  our  lunch. 

“ I am  sorry  there  are  only  twenty- 
three  of  these,”  he  said,  peering  into  the 
paper  bags,  “ for,  you  see,  you  can’t  di- 
vide a cream-puff  very  well.  But  we’ll 
fix  it  this  way:  whoever  finishes  eleven 
first  gets  the  odd  one.” 

I intimated  that  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
puffs  were  all  I could  possibly  desire. 
The  clown  looked  puzzled  and  not  a lit- 
tle relieved. 

“ Well,  if  you  say  so,  I suppose  it’s 
all  right,”  he  said,  after  a minute;  “and 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I’m  very  glad  you 
feel  that  way  about  it,  for  I hate  to 
hurry  over  my  food.” 

Nevertheless  he  began  eating  the  puffs 
at  a tremendous  rate,  as  if  he  were  in 
fear  I should  repent  of  my  decision,  and, 
when  he  had  done,  blew  up  the  bags  and 
burst  them,  which  rather  disconcerted 
me,  for  I was  planning  to  do  it  myself. 
Then  he  lay  back  luxuriously  in  the  soft 
grass  and  winked  up  at  the  sky.  The 
sound  of  a gun  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  village. 

“The  show’s  beginning!”  cried  the 
clown,  delightedly.  “ They  fire  a gun 
and  I tumble  out  of  a box  at  the  top 
of  the  tent.  Now  the  box  will  open  and 
I sha’n’t  tumble ! Oh  Lord !”  lie  rolled 
over  and  kicked  up  his  heels  in  ecstasy. 

“ Come.”  he  said,  when  he  had  in  part 
recovered  himself,  “let’s  do  something. 
Let’s  play  marbles.  You  lend  me  some, 
and  then  if  T win  I’ll  give  them  back, 
and  if  you  win  you  can  keep  them,”  he 
a d d cd , m a gn  a n i m o u si  y . 

So  we  played  at  marbles,  the  clown 
and  T — “ bunny  ” and  “ big  ring  ” and 
“ knuckles  over.”  He  was  wofully  out 
of  practice,  but  lie  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
and  not  to  mind  being  beaten.  Then  we 
skipped  stones  across  the  pond,  only  his 
stones  wouldn’t  skip,  and  afterward  we 
played  “stumps”  for  more  than  an  hour, 
till  I was  red  in  the  face  and  the  clown’s 


white  paint  was  moist  and  shiny.  He  was 
a terrible  fellow  at  “ stumps.”  He  would 
take  a fence  or  a stone  wall  at  a bound 
and  throw  in  a couple  of  summersaults 
besides ; and  when  we  came  to  “ hop,  skip, 
and  a jump,”  he  ended  with  a cart- 
wheel which  took  my  breath  away.  I 
don’t  believe  I could  have  endured  being 
so  worsted  by  Joe  Waters  or  Ik  Hender- 
son, but  this  clown  was  so  merry  and 
good-natured  about  it,  and  withal  so  un- 
assuming, that  there  was  no  bitterness 
in  my  envy. 

“You  don’t  happen,”  said  he,  when  we 
were  sitting  on  the  shore  of  the  pond 
to  rest, — “you  don’t  happen,  I suppose, 
to  have  such  a thing  as  a fishing-line 
about  you?” 

I took  a piece  of  line  from  my  pocket, 
and  also  the  box  of  worms  which  I keep 
in  case  of  emergency. 

“ There  aren’t  any  fish  in  this  pond,” 
1 remarked,  as  I gave  them  to  him,  “ ex- 
cept suckers,  and  they  won’t  bite.” 

The  clown  cut  an  alder  pole  with  great 
deliberation,  and  squatting  on  the  bank, 
watched  the  cork  bobbing  on  the  water, 
with  his  mouth  puckered  as  if  he  were 
going  to  whistle  and  the  black  lines  on 
his  forehead  wrinkled  into  deep  furrows. 
So  long  and  so  patiently  he  sat  there 
that  I grew  tired  and  went  off  to  look 
for  a rabbit-hole  I knew  was  thereabouts. 
When  I came  back  he  was  still  staring 
at  the  water. 

“ I guess  you’re  right.”  he  called  out, 
gayly,  as  I came  up.  “I  don’t  believe 
there’s  a single  fish  here.  I haven’t  had 
a nibble.  But  I’m  having  a splendid 
time.” 

I think  he  would  have  stayed  there  all 
night  had  I been  willing.  But  the 
shadows  of  the  oaks  were  long  and  misty, 
and  the  sun,  just  resting  on  the  hills, 
had  such  a late  look  that  I suddenly 
remembered  the  cows  waiting  for  me 
at  the  bars  of  the  north  pasture,  and 
began  to  be  fearful  of  the  consequences 
should  I not  get  them  home  in  time 
for  milking. 

As  we  went  back  across  the  fields 
T noticed  that  the  clown  grew  more 
and  more  thoughtful  and  less  inclined 
to  talk. 

“I’m  sorry  I made  you  play  truant,” 
he  said,  after  we  had  walked  for  some 
minutes  in  silence.  “ If  I should  see  the 
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U;J:  ghuemllj’  use  m?in,v’  I answered, 
and  neither  of  in  sp«d,*  again  till  wo 
ommv  to  the  }u*rhr<md. 

T‘\  this  tin  a."  it  wm«  almost  dark,  Tim 
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looking  Wo  k fp\vnrd  the  hill-  where  (h* 
*ky  wa*  all  red  and  gold.  I eould  $e»’ its 
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Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law 

THE  “ ALABAMA  ” ARBITRATION.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  LAWSUIT 

BY  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


THE  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  an  unpretentious  pub- 
lic building  of  ancient  origin,  be- 
came the  centre  of  interest  for  at  least 
two  of  the  great  family  of  nations  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1872,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  diplomatic 
world,  for  on  that  day  the  arbitrators 
of  the  Alabama  claims  were  to  meet  with- 
in its  walls  and  attempt  to  settle  an  in- 
ternational dispute  which  had  more  than 
once  brought  England  and  America  to 
the  verge  of  war.  Had  it  been  absolutely 
certain  that  the  officials  would  proceed 
with  their  work  on  the  appointed  day, 
there  would,  perhaps,  have  been  less  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  event,  but  for  months 
it  had  been  an  open  secret  that  England 
was  in  anything  but  an  amicable  mood, 
and  there  were  rumors  that  she  intended 
at  the  last  moment  to  withdraw  from  the 
arbitration  and  repudiate  the  treaty  by 
which  it  had  been  authorized. 

But  although  the  political  sky  was  dark, 
a fairer  morning  never  dawned  than 
that  which  greeted  Geneva  on  the  day 
of  trial.  Long  before  noon  a group 
of  experienced  newspaper  men,  including 
several  well-known  English  and  American 
special  correspondents,  gathered  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ; but  as  they  lounged  about 
its  picturesque  entrance,  comparing  notes 
on  the  coming  event,  it  was  speedily  dis- 
covered that  none  of  them  possessed  any 
inside  information.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  all  the  arbitrators  were  in  town, 
and  that  both  the  contending  nations 
were  fully  represented  by  close-mouthed 
counsel,  there  was  no  news  to  report. 
Rumor  still  had  it,  however,  that  Eng- 
land would  repudiate  her  agreement 
to  arbitrate;  and  if  she  did  so,  it  was 
said  that  America  would  demand  judg- 
ment against  her  by  default,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences  might  be. 
There  was  another  report  that  the  clash 


had  already  occurred,  and  that  the  arbi- 
trators had  abandoned  their  mission  and 
would  not  even  attempt  to  hold  a session, 
but  this  was  soon  contradicted  by  the 
arrival  of  porters  and  messengers  bearing 
books  and  papers  for  the  tribunal,  and  as 
they  carried  their  heavy  burdens  through 
the  paved  courtyard  to  the  cobble- 
stone stairway,  up  which  in  early  times 
the  state  dignitaries  rode  their  horses 
to  the  council-chamber,  the  journalists 
hastily  followed  them,  intent  upon  re- 
porting every  preliminary  detail.  At 
the  door  of  the  Salle  des  Conferences, 
however,  they  were  summarily  halted  by 
a Swiss  functionary  in  scarlet  and  yel- 
low, who  politely  but  firmly  informed 
them  that  none  but  the  arbitrators  and 
the  English  and  American  officials  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  audience-chamber. 
Disappointing  as  this  announcement  was, 
it  did  not  discourage  the  special  cor- 
respondents, who  relied  on  the  influence 
of  their  journals  to  obtain  the  usual 
privileges,  little  dreaming  that  in  the 
guarding  of  its  secrets  and  in  many  other 
respects  the  impending  proceeding  was  to 
create  new  precedents  and  furnish  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  several  well-established 
rules.  Meanwhile,  all  the  reporters,  great 
and  small,  remained  in  the  anteroom, 
watching  the  stacks  of  books  disappear 
through  the  guarded  door,  and  vaguely 
wondering  how  many  of  those  ponderous 
tomes  the  arbitrators  had  actually  read. 

The  American  “ Case,”  as  the  history 
of  the  claims  was  called,  was  indeed  a 
small  library  in  itself,  consisting  of  no 
less  than  eight  bulky  volumes,  comprising 
more  than  five  thousand  printed  pages, 
the  contents  of  which  had  exasperated 
England  to  the  point  of  repudiating  a 
solemn  treaty.  Indeed,  the  wide-spread 
discussion  of  those  volumes  had  given 
the  foreign  press  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
troversy which  it  would  never  have  Other- 
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t words'  >*p*  ih'*  :Stnii:fK  Uy  which  tdtf*  sat \*fn$Uirb  rbrtt  dm  heeer  ret urrmd  to 
had  been  n^ihirjy  ehr ishmed  u«  her.  her  dopk.  After  M 4uu‘t  <fay  ar  another 
liUinelnn^.  ami  tb*‘iv  was'  to  (la*  ntheml.  IlrHinh  port  *]\v  ^likij  for  tip*  Azores, 
mind,  no  cause  for  her.  detention.  All  where  nti.  Kmili^li  - f <o» tt»f  r*  met  heir  with 
this  was  solemnly  reported  b,v  rho  Fmeigu  her  unjid  apd  taituptnonTy  and  with  <<u 
Office,  ami  if  was  almost  ipipossihle  for;  English  erfny  slm-  sued  fiwijy  :r  fit v:.Ah*~' 
the  An»crie>m  mini«vt(‘r<  to  appear  uncon-  Urma  to  rapUm'  ami  desi rev  ill;  the  iuv- 
sehnis  of  the  veiled  insncoriiy?  of  ibr.tff*  armed  eorimroj!^^  nmnur,  of  the  United 
otReiai  eommmiieaUious.  But  Air.  A'dam*  Suites.  doO  ere>s«s!  Vm  r path, 

/shut  his  ears  to  oil  that  rutiled  the  'Meanwhile*  .Mr>  Ada  os  continued  to 
temper.  ami  keoj/in^  'life'  ‘ep'<  wide  exercise  tfie<  ntm&ti  in  - 

->pen,  began  preparing  a ease  against  hind.  With  even  temper,  f*!uin?rtin$S‘ 
(iff'iit  Britain^  kniwitnr  ilnU  i?unjfi-r  rvr  p&tl&i?#.  bpcl  f&ut^^-phr?*#  IV* 
jaf^r  tfim  mti^U  he  a 4,^ v#f  the  Fmitiinh  -Ofjfcay  -of  the 

To  order  that  there  might  he  no  hi?.*-  plans  and  unmnitf infel.v  supplied  un- 
hike,  however,  as  to  the  legal ..Waring  welcome  hVfuemahmu  tmtelrin#  the  iufrae- 
. :-0f  M>  proof  s .lie  submit  tod.  them  to  aii  turns  of  English  and  iuter.tmVmmd  lav?; 

rjii&xit  qS  h}&h  vv’^o  st  udfeW^I y d iStigii rd inj^r  ofllyiai  diswur- 

expressed  Ids  opinion  that  tie*  laws  of  tosiav  and  remaining cairn  under  exas- 
England  wen  being •. Virdfl ted.  . Fori i fed  pcruting  hindrance-  and  debyy  Oner, 

' with  tins  derision,  he  om;-e'  mom  visded'  Mnl  «nK/e  only,  wtt*  he  pfwoked  iiitn  op 
the  Poreigm  Otfiee  and  hailed  the-  Umts-  exhihirlon  «>f  jVelhi^  hpf  whep- it  Weame 
ami  the  legal  upiniVm  direr  tl.v  to '.Lord  probable  that  hvp  inaoelad  rams  whose 
Russel  is  attcuifom  IL'prcsehta  turns  hf  character  ami  purple  lie  h?ul  dearly 
this  matures 'of  oon*^*,  eon  Id  .not  well  be  expose*!  to  the  ami-mri  fib*  \vould  soori  be 
disregarded  by  the  .u'eyeri/rnenh.  Irn.t  it  wo.y  deliver'd  fn  'Oip.tMin:  ihulhv-h  and  follow 
d»>w  .to  aef  •upon  thmn;  an<i  Uaptain  Bi.iL  ih*~  A h't  haw  u . he  L-h^e<i  the  review  uf  the 
Inch,,  receiving  inside  information  dial  faci  ••  with  the  Of-oimeant  nHeninee,  " ft 
the  aiuhonfie.^  wfcFo  VotU^uipjaflug  t worth]  tyffxhiiis  fty  m*  fo  f/oirtf  oil J 

^.‘hnto  of  his  vessel,  took  advantage  of  fo  yo^r  L-'n^h*v  Utnf  i(ii%  ts  icnr.9*  Those 
the  delay  tf>  .arrange  u “ trial  trip  ” for  w;n»U  pernu-d  by  n onto  whoso  n >ervc, 
the  Enrrrn,  w hmh  proved  so  eminently  diirniU’  and  patience ^ had  already  im- 
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pressed  Lord  Russell  shirt  led  him  to 
,in*Uml  action,.  and  : $h»r  mfty/hna  of  Ha- 
ws r I M*i Dvr  no  tinker  in  douht,  Hie  British ; 
aovernrnout.  found  lh-  difficulty  in  Oh. 
forcing  |1h*  Jaw. 

in  brief!  was  the  liisfnry  of  1)40 
■ * ' ‘.0  -•  f&pi »t  • lev  i in  Hu?  American  “ UaseT 

It  was  not  iii is  Htat/vnietit,  at 


yTuh^^re CI4 ryn dph  t&nf-y-  f/egot  iafed 
and  yubiniUrd  to  the  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton When  it  we-  <Jis«»!\ :•■ -iv-d;  iiovvovcT, 
tll»r  . yodelled  upon  %e 

olil  X ^iinlti  t rcaly * rrf  1^58,  a>ul  merefe 
jmyvhjed  fur , Hit  reoiprooiil  yuiun is^fvlxi . 
Oj  individual  ehiUX!?  hy  eith/eo.  i <0 

mmm  hh?  tv»w 

wus  ^aled.  In  a pirn'll  <tf  gwitc 

1 pmver  SNiun«er  attacked  it.  in  the 

Senate,  denouncing  it  a-  wholly 
•;m^oihp/itible  with  the  digniiy  t»l 
the  United  States  and  utterly  w*. 
effective  te  *euu rfca  proper  iy*co»i- 
ciliatinii*  America  would  never 
wire  the  i’v^pee.t  of  hlrtphcin*)  or  any 
firh^r  tjitihng  he  lUiiiniiiinedy  bv 
'SPbli  6 di^msUion  of  a 
pfitioffal  The  treaty; 

rperely  ^mAuVrl  for  tftr  adjust - 
Mmx  of  &-  tiUruik  <it  toftivulual 
el ui lie;  teat ■.jptfuf*  : word  Iff't 
t^Liehoth  & word 

J in  the  erumr  dorumonS  udoeh 

.;  f*yc*iy?ifttcd  »cjy  d ti  ty  ;d  I tat  K&gl&mt, 

- had  eweff  to  ijja e Uni hd  Sty* f es  in 

i I ho  pa-u  or  width  afforded  any 

I;  eunnuitee  for  the  fiiimv.  nor  v/hs 

•'  there  ovt?ij  *i  ^u^gcHtiori  o f r^r^t 

j 00  KuaiandV  par t for  the- 1 ?) jurief 

Mthcteii  upon  the  Tplteff  St^tnSf 
— dr  any  hclo  awor;  t\<  fo  who  the 
reo]  eoinplahomr  wtw.  No  smffi 
ire&h&yirr  * > f the  g r g vyd  uc^t  ioi  u ah 
Sum  wouid  ho  tolersped  in  Airier* 
jet*.*  he  (iKhued,  nod  ihf  Senate 
promptly  supported  hi*  view  hy 

ll»o  U‘Ciil>  hy  ,m  ov^rwliellPiUg‘  Vote,  eui\ 

• ne  ffu^ithi-V  lioifi^  rreorded  in  its  f.'jvnr 
1 f) * ! - “niphaiic  ;i(ti«m  startled  rind  ir- 
rifat&il  the  BriHsli  mluiai  ry  uml  a nutted 
',-Ttyym3tnu?tif  fhrtnighaiit  the  eouurrY. 
hnhj^?-  - %^ta»ero  BqK^tstiuji  that  jfoigland  «>h^hr 
lent  in vi  to  epi>h  eizo  for  her  ennduct  rendered 
inr  tan  ."tint  her  tiiseussiou  iinpos^ihie  in  the  npu»* 

hOititv.f iou  of  most  KngliAlnnen.  ond  the  very 

0/  V^r-  idea  of  surh  presu  mpf  i<  >ti  would  hehu 

jiffteivd  ktutrlied  at  had  if  uni  been  ><.  inui-'Viie 

Hotf  of.  The  net  I or  was  Shore  fore  idhuveil  to  dmp 
.1  oo!d  opt ij .1x71,  wlrui  it  u,^  suddenly  hrondn 

to  n head  hy  a>  Wilful  h a \y»* 

ftifud  ever  orediiod  {.»  a dv*r»,«rf  i»>»*ii  t of  smhe 

Uf<hniil;,  " • In  a to  .(’mtgvtyss,  TreyiftniH 

* $ Icnic  fVrmft  reported  that  TtrgJhhd  Slid  1 jot  Ajt  - 
Wtihg  , peaiy  willing  to  chin^hjie  that,  the  United 
ir>  was  S tufas  had  any  just  ennso  ci;  CMYn);.lf*!f«u 
3ul>  thr  he  therefore  reed m * 1 tded  f h?it  u 
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and  that  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
should  be  accepted  as  a full,  perfect,  and 
final  settlement  of  all  claims  whether 
the  same  were  or  were  not  laid  before  the 
tribunal . This  disposition  of  the  matter 
naturally  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  all  Americans,  and  the  Senate  having 
promptly  ratified  the  treaty,  the  arbitra- 
tors were  appointed  and  the  preparation 
of  the  American  “ Case  ” assigned  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  the  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  whose  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  task. 

Mr.  Davis  had,  however,  no  sooner  ex- 
changed his  formidable  treatise  for  the 
British  “ Case  ” prepared  by  the  English 
agent.  Lord  Tenterden,  than  the  London 
press  began  a furious  attack  upon  the 
nature  of  the  American  claims,  and  a 
storm  of  indignant  protest  immediately 
followed.  Afceording  to  the  English  High 
Commissioners,  it  had  been  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  America  had  waived  what 
was  known  as  the  national  or  indirect 
claims  arising  out  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  the  increased  payment  of  in- 
surance, the  transfer  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  the  British  flag,  and 
other  similar  causes;  yet  in  the  face  of 
this  understanding  the  American  “ Case  ” 
called  all  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  tribunal,  and  upon  them  based 
an  enormous  demand  for  damages.  The 
American  representatives  protested  that 
they  had  not  waived,  and  had  no  right 
to  waive,  any  of  their  country’s  claims, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  that  the  treaty 
itself  distinctly  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment “ of  all  differences”  by  arbitrators 
authorized  “ to  examine  and  decide  all 
questions  that  should  be  laid  before  them 
by  either  government.”  It  was,  however, 
pointed  out  that  during  the  preliminary 
negotiations  the  indirect  claims  had  been 
fully  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the 
protocol  of  the  treaty  recited  that  the 
United  States  estimated  its  direct  claims 
at  fourteen  million  dollars,  and  “ in  the 
hope  of  an  amicable  settlement”  made 
no  estimate  of  the  indirect  losses,  “ with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  to 
indemnification  on  their  account  in  the 
event  of  no  such  settlement  being  made.” 
The  “ amicable  settlement  ” contemplated 
in  this  recital  had  been  effected,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  commissioners,  by  the 


agreement  to  arbitrate,  and  the  United 
States  had  therefore  no  right  to  claim 
damages  for  the  indirect  losses  or  to 
submit  them  in  any  manner  to  the  court. 

There  was  unquestionably  much  force 
in  this  contention,  and  in  view  of  the 
contradictory  language  of  the  treaty  and 
the  disagreement  between  the  Joint  High 
Commissioners  as  to  its  meaning,  the 
LTnited  States  was  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  arbitrators  and 
let  them  decide  what  was  and  what  was 
not  properly  in  suit.  The  English  news- 
papers, however,  denounced  the  whole 
proceeding,  and,  charging  bad  faith, 
urged  the  government  to  repudiate  the 
arbitration  unless  the  United  States 
withdrew  the  objectionable  items.  In 
other  words,  one  of  the  litigants,  and  not 
the  court,  was  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  part  of  its  adversary’s  case — or  there 
would  be  no  trial ! 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  con- 
tending governments  faced  each  other  in 
Geneva  on  that  glorious  June  morning 
in  the  year  1872,  and  among  the  excluded 
journalists,  anxiously  awaiting  the  out- 
come, opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Salle  des  Conferences  was  about  to 
witness  a union  of  the  nations  or  an 
international  breach  of  promise. 

Meanwhile  all  the  parties  to  the 
greatest  international  lawsuit  in  his- 
tory were  assembled  in  a large,  high- 
ceilinged,  plainly  furnished  room,  with 
three  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  Dark-red  curtains 
hung  at  the  windows,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chamber  was  decorated  in  harmony  with 
the  draperies,  giving  it  a dull,  formal, 
and  ceremonious  appearance,  in  keeping 
with  the  curved  judicial  bench  erected  on 
a low  platform  before  the  windows,  and 
the  semicircle  of  official  desks  extending 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  and 
enclosing  several  tables  covered  with 
books  and  papers. 

At  the  centre  of  the  judicial  desk,  with 
his  back  to  the  windows,  sat  a tall,  stout 
man  with  short  side-whiskers,  a bald 
head,  and  a round  pleasant  face.  Al- 
though evidently  well  advanced  in  ago, 
he  carried  his  years  with  an  unmistakable 
air  of  distinction,  and  his  clear  eyes  and 
alert  bearing  bespoke  a man  in  his  in- 
tellectual prime.  This  was  Count  Fred- 
eric Sclopis,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by 
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which  he  had  prepared  himself  year  after 
year,  and  he  determined  not  only  that 
America  should  retain  every  advantage 
she  had  gained,  but  that  England  should 
be  left  no  loophole  of  escape. 

No  abler  representative  than  Mr. 
Adams  could  possibly  have  been  select- 
ed for  the  work  at  hand,  and  his  tem- 
perament was  exactly  suited  to  the 
dual  role  of  judge  and  advocate  which 
his  duties  forced  upon  him.  A less  ac- 
complished French  scholar  than  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  he  was  far  more 
cosmopolitan  and  broad  - minded,  and 
among  cultivated  men  his  attractive  per- 
sonality and  intellectual  tastes  gave  him 
a distinct  advantage  over  the  irascible 
Chief  Justice.  Indeed,  England  and 
America  wero  perfectly  personified  by 
their  respective  arbitrators.  Both  were 
keen,  experienced  lawyers,  mentally  well 
matched,  and  equally  good  fighters;  but 
the  moment  they  were  pitted  against  each 
other  the  national  characteristics  were 
strongly  in  evidence. 

At  the  circle  of  desks  before  the 
judicial  bench  sat  the  counsel — William 
M.  Evarts’s  thin,  sharp  New  England  face 
contrasting  strangely  with  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer’s  clerical  appearance.  Beside  Mr. 
Evarts — then  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
markable professional  career — sat  Mor- 
rison Waite,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  near  them  were  Gen- 
eral Caleb  Cushing  and  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Beaman,  Jr.,  whose  special  study  of  the 
case  at  bar  had  made  them  expert  advisers 
for  the  United  States.  At  the  other  desks 
sat  Professor  Mountague  Bernard  of  coun- 
sel for  England,  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  and 
Lord  Tenterden,  the  official  agents  for  the 
respective  governments,  and  the  remain- 
ing places  were  occupied  by  the  private 
secretaries  and  translators  — all  young 
men  of  legal  or  diplomatic  training. 

Such  was  the  company  which  Count 
Sclopis  called  to  order  at  noon  on  the 
15th  day  of  June,  1872,  and  a more  at- 
tentive audience  probably  never  greeted 
a presiding  officer,  for  the  fate  of  the 
treaty  trembled  in  the  balance  as  the 
American  agent  rose,  and,  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  chair,  filed  the  printed 
argument  required  by  the  rules.  The  die 
was  then  cast,  for  with  that  act  America 
had  complied  with  the  last  formality  and 
stood  prepared  for  action.  What  re- 


sponse would  England  make  to  the  chal- 
lenge? The  question  was  quickly  an- 
swered, for  Lord  Tenterden  immediately 
rose  and  moved  that  the  tribunal  adjourn 
for  eight  months — a proposition  equiv- 
alent to  adjourning  sine  die  and  ending 
the  arbitration  then  and  there.  This 
emergency,  however,  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  American  representa- 
tives, apd  recognizing  that  England  had 
determined  to  block  the  proceedings,  they 
had  prepared  to  force  her  hand.  Acting 
by  prearrangement  with  his  associates, 

Mr.  Davis  opposed  the  English  agent’s 
motion,  and  suggested  as  an  alternative 
an  adjournment  for  two  days  only.  This 
counter-proposition  was  quickly  accepted, 
and  within  an  hour  of  their  arrival  all 
the  officials  were  on  their  way  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  pursued  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  who,  in  default 
of  other  information,  advised  their  jour- 
nals that  the  officials  had  dispersed  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  arbitration  was  sealed. 

No  such  fiasco,  however,  was  contem- 
plated by  the  American  representative. 
Calling  the  other  arbitrators  together  in- 
formally, he  outlined  a proposition  that 
they  should  deliver  an  extrajudicial  opin- 
ion that  the  national  or  indirect  claims 
afforded  no  proper  basis  for  an  award  by 
the  tribunal,  he  himself  offering  to  vote 
in  favor  of  their  rejection.  No  more  skil- 
ful move  than  this  was  ever  recorded  in 
diplomatic  history,  for  without  necessita- 
ting any  withdrawal  of  America’s  claims, 
it  forced  England  to  accept  a judicial 
disposition  of  them,  which  was  what  she 
had  positively  declined  to  do.  Moreover, 
it  demonstrated  that  America  was  seek- 
ing no  undue  advantage  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  treaty,  and  was  ready  to  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  tribunal,  only 
asking  that  the  decision  be  that  of  the 
court  to  which  she  had  submitted  her 
rights,  and  not  that  of  her  adversary. 

Had  England  voluntarily  adopted  this 
course,  she  might  and  probably  would 
have  succeeded  in  having  the  disputed 
claims  rejected  and  thereby  gained  a 
notable  victory.  Instead  of  this,  she  was 
placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  hav- 
ing threatened  the  violation  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  because  her  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  thereby  exhibit- 
ing not  only  disregard  of  her  national 
obligations,  but  also  lack  of  confidence 
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in  the  court  before  which  the  other  issues 
in  her  case  were  to  be  heard — an  error 
which  she  never  retrieved  during  the 
subsequent  proceedings. 

This  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  placed 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  in  a most  em- 
barrassing position.  So  sure  had  he  been 
that  the  arbitration  would  prove  abortive 
that  he  had  come  to  Geneva  wholly  un- 
prepared for  any  lengthy  sojourn  and 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  his  case,  and  when  the  sessions  were 
resumed  on  the  morning  of  June  29  he 
speedily  found  himself  at  a disadvantage. 
Annoying  as  this  predicament  would 
have  been  to  any  man,  it  was  especially 
irritating  to  one  of  Cockburn’s  tem- 
perament, but  the  hearings  could  not  be 
postponed  to  enable  him  to  study  the 
case,  and  plunging  into  the  sea  of  de- 
tails, he  soon  found  himself  beyond  his 
depth,  and  began  striking  out  right  and 
left  in  a wild  effort  to  keep  his  head 
above  water. 

By  mutual  agreement  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  consider  the  evidence  touching 
each  vessel  complained  of  in  the  American 
documents  separately,  and  to  reach  a con- 
clusion as  to  England’s  liability,  reserving 
the  question  of  damages  for  later  discus- 
sion. Under  this  method  of  procedure 
the  history  of  the  Oreto,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Florida,  was  the  first  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  difficult 
questions  of  law  were  immediately  raised 
which  required  clear  analysis  and  care- 
ful deliberation.  Sir  Alexander  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  reason  with  his 
associates  or  persuade  them  to  his  point 
of  view.  With  the  voice  of  authority 
he  endeavored  to  force  his  conclusions 
upon  them,  and  his  discourteous  contra- 
dictions and  ill-disguised  contempt  of 
u foreign  ” opinion  were  wofully  lacking 
in  good  taste.  Through  long  service  in 
a court  where  his  word  was  law  he 
had  become  intolerant  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  utterly  unable  to 
adapt  his  conduct  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Indeed,  the  hearings  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  he  attempted 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  very  man 
whose  conscientious  and  unprejudiced 
study  of  the  case  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  possible  consideration.  Mr. 
Staempfli,  however,  was  not  a man  whom 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  brow- 


beat with  impunity  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  his  piercing  dark  eyes  in- 
stantly responded  in  unmistakable  chal- 
lenge to  Cockburn’s  first  domineering 
utterance.  From  that  moment  the  two 
men  were  in  almost  constant  collision, 
and  though  the  forms  of  courtesy  were 
observed,  nearly  every  interchange  be- 
tween them  threatened  a serious  out- 
break. The  mere  idea  of  the  representa- 
tive of  an  inland  state  having  any  notions 
on  maritime  law  was  absurdly  preposter- 
ous to  the  Chief  Justice’s  thinking, 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  views  in 
this  regard.  Had  he,  however,  possessed 
even  moderate  tact,  Sir  Alexander  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  his  over- 
bearing conduct  was  not  only  making  an 
open  enemy  of  one  of  the  non-partisan 
arbitrators,  but  was  seriously  prejudicing 
the  other  two,  for  Mr.  Staempfli  had 
prepared  careful  opinions  upon  all  the 
main  issues  of  the  case,  and  his  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  subject  had 
impressed  his  colleagues  and  won  their 
respect.  Count  Sclopis  and  Baron  d’lta- 
juba  were  mild-mannered  men  of  great 
personal  dignity  to  whom  bullying  was 
intolerable,  and  they  noted  the  Eng- 
lishman’s treatment  of  the  Swiss  arbi- 
trator with  astonishment  and  marked 
disapproval. 

Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted 
an  entirely  different  course.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  success  of  his  cause  de- 
pended upon  the  representatives  of  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  Switzerland,  he  gave  careful 
consideration  to  their  opinions,  welcomed 
their  suggestions,  answered  their  ques- 
tions, and  avoided  controversy  as  far  as 
possible.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  American  diplomat  became  the 
controlling  force  in  the  arbitration,  and 
the  discovery  of  this  fact  did  not  serve 
to  soothe  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn’s  tem- 
per. Moreover,  the  cause  was  going 
decidedly  against  him,  for  in  consider- 
ing the  record  of  the  Florida  the  ma- 
jority opinion  had  been  adverse  to  Eng- 
land’s interests. 

These  reverses  and  the  hot  weather 
combined  to  exasperate  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  his  encounters  with  his  asso- 
ciates became  more  and  more  frequent 
as  the  case  proceeded.  Every  day  wit- 
nessed sharp  exchanges  between  him  and 
Mr.  Staempfli,  and  with  Mr.  Adams  he 
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able  wild?*)  Ee  UndCTHmk  | r>  l>|ilt 
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was  frequently  left  disennerrted, 
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' ; ;••  V s-yiyH^irj 
■ ¥$>&/■ 


kept  up  a running  tight  in  which  hi*  »*v 
cn a-ing  irritability  ultra  assumed  Hu- 
iutny  ul  downright  affront. 

Finally  it  war:,  decided  that  the  legal 
champions  dmald  have  a hull-day,  and 
:{|jt  Koundoll  Palmer  delivered  a upeeeh 
n{  considerable  profundity  wprtft  the  law 
of  |ho  ease.  I infortnmitely  for  him. 


, wlfo  needed  *06  pernia- 
(her^  i$  every  iiHji«:iaUorv 
that  if  failed  to  Wiyjneh'Uf 
even  to  interest  i.ho  rrqne^onfuK 
five,*-  of  llv**>;i| , - K w i t^el.hxVnf 
Alhl  • Tb$^>  Mr.  Cushing  pfn- 
d >$jr*  i]\ I f irejy  d i 
tines.  Without  attcinpiiug  any 
technical  discussion  lie  ii'mlic- 
diafoly  entemj  Upon  a brdMd. 
review  of  intertmtiunal  duties.- 
calling  attenfiOu  to  the  I 
laws,  with  which  he  showcdC^ 
familiarity  UgrccHhle  air.  it 
was  iatemstiug  \u  the  feoef-a- 
bio  President  Colin! 

JSex  t he  at  win 

li"'.v*,v<':r1  it  was  JAb  advice:  that  had  and  commended  the  fVasiinMj  lows, 
■governed  the  notion,  or  inaction  -.1  demount  rating  th«i  they  recognised  tho 
I he*  Foreign  Office  during-  the  civil  war,  principles  of  iutmVaihunii  comity  for 
and  ns  the  main  question  before  the  which  America  was  contend  lug,  and  tlieft 
‘rihunal  was  the  soundness  of  that  ad-  taking  up  the  Swiss  laws,  l;e  showed 
vice  ho  was  :H  H disadvantage  with  his  how  her  statesmen  had  observed  ahd  on- 
audu.-imo  which  if  tvks  difficult  for  him  forced  neufruliiy  under  g<?ographical  and 
to  ovj T'-oi.n  . political  surroundings-  of  jw-eiiliar  dit* 

Mr,  Evans  followed,  'with  an  argu-  timilty.  A sKilfui  sw*aker  fpijgh^ 

wt'wt  hi  gr«  'a\  power. .-which  repeat-  have  injured  his  % rfh  -uf  /r<ovou.oc 

edl.v  im#  tV.upt<yl  by  impaneui  and  sou)(?-  argument  of  this  d'lDioO',  hn<  the  m 
times  ^e"hiog  'id*‘^iinvs  fn>m  the  f’lurf  lire  oi.ldreus  ^as  >1»  gi^ee fully  and  art- 
*i  o - 1 i * •* •.  Iho  h*  r»  aguin  .'Sir -Alexander  Icssly  delivered  thur  its  strategy  was 
da mumd  ins  rmiM.-,  for  ollltri.'mh  his  never  edTemsivo  and  iis  a)»p«vrd  wie 
T<i>dvvde(lge  tip  fbe  'laws  of  Eriglatnl  W’U<  .f.rdU5  Tlit?  v^.ry-  met TuhtesS  of  sbfdy 

au.tjfOr'itaNVu,  and  iii>  u>foo-ive  'iiifdrifi$.  fill  >Vpproa«h,  l»v*wcv*a\  tn  iled  Kir  Ahx- 
*0i0  e.ii.rnmis  Am-rifiirr  di(homdic  andcr.  -md  hr-  avqiputfiy  for  the  hfipftjfe  r. 
preebet-on-'  5>og  Id  iiave  teefl  Hldeod  most  whieJi  h:U|  hl;oj  > IMMJ  Idcri  Og  throughout 
♦ ■fhvl .» Vujy.  lie  dh spin ».•<;•*!  ^peh'  .had  jodg-  . r he  rC  - 04  .dhov  d mto  dj^p  honililv  he 
diiduf  id  Jiaudlhljg  tdadWiql  Ihift  /ht:-  Uid  Ufhhratvn^  -vr&nl  ■•3tH.tr 

opporttihity  was  lost.  Xforevrycr,  the  si  on  to  cored  do  v their  award. 


Count  pP$OPR4C  S*.o-eiS 
Italian  Arbitrator,  I'rii&niertt  of  thi\  TriftiJoal 
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Up  to  this  time  not  one  word  of  news 
had  been . obtained  by  the  indefatigable 
journalists  who  daily  thronged  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  it  is  probable  that  never 
before  had  the  secrets  of  a great  inter- 
national  litigation  been  so  strictly  kept. 
Not  even  a rumor  of  the  bitter  personal 
struggle  that  had  been  fought  behind 
the  closed  doors  for  over  two  months  had 
found  its  way  into  print,  and  although 
the  relations  between  the  English  arbi- 
trator and  the  other  officials  had  become 
so  strained  that  they  virtually  never  met 
except  officially,  no  hint  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  had  publicly  appeared 
when  the  arbitrators  met  on  the  14th  of 
September  to  publish  their  award. 

This  time  the  Salle  des  Conferences 
was  crowded  with  guests,  for  the  Geneva 
Conseil  d’Etat  had  been  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony,  and  the  members 
of  that  body,  dressed  in  official  black, 
were  assigned  positions  behind  the  ju- 
dicial desk. 

At  the  centre  tables  sat  the  counsel 
and  the  agents,  and  the  circle  of  desks 
about  them  was  occupied  by  ladies  related 
to  the  various  officials,  while  behind  them 
were  grouped  the  young  secretaries  and 
translators.  At  noon  Count  Sclopis  as- 
sumed the  president’s  chair,  and  with 
him  appeared  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Staempfli, 
and  Baron  d’ltajuba,  but  the  place  on 
the  president’s  extreme  left,  usually  oc- 
cupied by  Sir  Alexander  Coekburn,  was 
vacant,  and  minute  after  minute  slipped 
by  without  witnessing  his  appearance. 
Finally  at  the  end  of  nearly  an  hour’s 
waiting  he  arrived,  and  Count  Sclopis 
proceeded  to  announce  the  award,  which 
was  in  many  respects  a complete  surprise. 

England  was  held  responsible  for  all 
the  depredations  of  the  Florida , the  Ala- 
bama, and  their  tenders  or  auxiliaries, 
and  for  some  of  the  injuries  caused  by  the 
Shenandoah,  and  fifteen  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  awarded  the 
United  States.  With  an  admirable  dis- 
play of  fairness,  however,  and  in  a 
strictly  judicial  spirit,  Mr.  Adams  had 
decided  against  the  contentions  of  his 
own  country  in  the  cases  of  the  Georgia , 
the  Sumter , the  Nashville , the  Sallie , the 
Tallahassee,  the  Chickamauga , the  Music, 
the  Jefferson  Davis , the  Boston,  and  the 


Joy,  voting  only  against  England  in  the 
cases  of  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  the 
Retribution,  and  the  Shenandoah . 

Sir  Alexander  Coekburn,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  voted  against  the  United 
States  and  in  favor  of  England  in  every 
instance  except  the  Alabama,  and  then 
only  for  reasons  of  his  own,  with  which 
the  rest  of  his  associates  disagreed. 
Moreover,  he  refused  to  sign  the  award 
at  all,  and  the  moment  Count  Sclopis 
finished  reading  it  he  rose,  picked  up  his 
hat,  and  to  the  intense  astonishment  of 
the  assembled  company,  marched  out  of 
the  room  without  even  a word  of  farewell 
to  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  daily 
associated  for  more  than  two  months. 

This  extraordinary  discourtesy  was 
not,  however,  the  climax  of  the  Chief 
Justice’s  indiscretions.  In  a dissenting 
opinion  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages 
he  attacked  the  findings  of  the  award  in 
an  utterly  unjudicial  spirit  and  with  a 
confusion  of  ideas  and  disregard  of 
logic  unworthy  of  his  talents.  In  fact, 
like  the  Scotch  advocate  who  had  lost 
the  thread  of  his  argument, 

“ He  gaped  for’t — he  groped  for’t — 

He  found  it  was  awa',  mon, 

But  when  his  common  sense  fell  short 
He  eked  it  out  wi’  law,  mon.” 

The  best  English  opinion  sincerely 
deprecated  this  futile  and  ill-advised 
performance,  and  public  opinion  found 
nothing  in  the  award  to  provoke  anger 
or  criticism.  The  decision,  it  is  true, 
marked  a diplomatic  and  legal  triumph 
for  the  United  States  which  had  never 
been  equalled  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, but  Englishmen  saw  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  which  had  been  es- 
tablished inured  to  the  benefit  of  both 
parties,  and  that  international  arbitra- 
tion had  been  magnificently  vindicated 
by  the  satisfactory  solution  of  a problem 
of  unparalleled  difficulty.  Indeed,  the 
result  was  accepted  by  England  without 
resentment  and  with  little  or  no  regret, 
and  had  her  arbitrator  recognized  the  hu- 
man elements  in  his  cause,  and  striven 
to  do  justice  rather  than  battle  for  his 
country,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
a far  more  favorable  result  might  well 
have  been  her  portion. 
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The  Fair  Lavinia 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


THE  spring  was  wonderful  that  year: 
a year  long  ago;  it  was  late,  there 
had  been  many  northeast  storms, 
and  frosts,  but  it  was  at  last  fairly  trium- 
phant. The  trees  were  forth  all  together 
in  a silently  hustling  crowd,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  many  of  them,  instead  of  tak- 
ing their  turns  for  flowering,  and  leaf- 
ing as  usual,  were  pushing  to  the  front, 
regardless  of  all  the  laws  of  the  vernal 
season.  One  looking  from  his  window 
saw  leaves  of  maples  deepening  from  rose 
to  green'  against  the  fixed  green  of 
others  which  had  more  direct  sunlight. 
The  dark  limbs  of  oaks  having  dropped 
their  last  year’s  shag  of  russet,  which 
had  endured  so  long  at  their  knotty 
knees,  to  be  pierced  by  violets  and  spring 
beauties,  showed  tufts  of  gold.  Between 
the  greens,  ranging  in  all  tones,  were  the 
cherry  boughs,  so  aerial  with  white 
blooms  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  might 
float  away  into  space,  and  the  slowly 
deepening  gray  and  rose  and  white  of 
the  apple-trees.  The  lilacs  were  tipped 
with  brownish  pink;  the  snowball-bushes 
bore  faint  green  spheres;  the  birches 
were  clad  as  lightly  as  nymphs,  reveal- 
ing their  graceful  limbs,  white  with  the 
passion  of  the  spring,  through  dim 
clouds  of  amber  green ; the  willows  wept 
with  tears  of  liquid  gold,  and  everywhere 
were  the  gold  bosses  of  the  dandelions 
upon  the  green  shield  of  spring. 

Young  Harry  Fielding,  pacing  up  and 
down  before  the  house  of  Parson  Samuel 
Greene,  where  he  was  being  fitted  for 
Harvard,  could  not  keep  his  mind  upon 
the  learned  book  in  his  hand.  He  too 
was  affected  by  the  mad,  sweet  turmoil 
of  the  spring.  Greek  imagery  became 
real  to  him,  and  he  was  one  to  whom  the 
real  became  always  most  fully  evident 
through  the  lens  of  fancy.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  come  suddenly  upon  a dance  of 
nymphs  led  by  the  god  Pan  under  the 
green  arch  of  the  trees.  Wild  music 
filled  his  brain : that  music  which  the 


first  man  had  heard  and  followed.  His 
own  feet  almost  followed  it.  This  music 
began  and  ended  in  the  earth  and  the 
joy  of  life,  but  that  in  itself  seemed 
eternal.  The  earth  seemed  no  longer  a 
passing  and  vain  show,  but  an  endless 
pageant  of  rapture.  Harry  felt  that  his 
state  of  mind  must  be  sinful.  He  had 
always  worn  his  New  England  con- 
science as  a species  of  stay  for  his  moral 
back,  as  the  women  of  that  day  wore 
busks  at  their  innocent  bosoms.  Now  it 
swayed  like  a birch  branch,  bearing  him 
along  with  it  in  a dizzy  arc  of  delight. 
Had  he  been  a Catholic,  he  would  have 
crossed  himself;  as  it  was,  his  soul  sent 
up  a petition  to  the  stern  Divinity  of 
whom  he  had  been  taught.  But  that 
stern  God  suddenly  assumed  a smiling 
face.  He  looked  upon  him  through  the 
eyes  of  countless  flowers;  He  breathed 
love  and  reassurance  through  all  the  soft 
voices  of  the  spring.  Harry  was  gazing 
up  with  great  black  eyes,  as  full  of 
wondering  delight  as  a child’s,  at  the 
blue  crystal  of  the  sky,  against  which 
tossed  the  gold  feathers  of  the  trees, 
when  another  young  man,  emerging  from 
the  parson’s  gate,  purposely  collided 
with  him.  Harry’s  hand  which  did  not 
hold  the  book  clenched  involuntarily, 
and  he  frowned;  for  although  destined 
for  the  ministry,  he  had  fighting  blood 
in  his  veins.  Then  he  laughed,  for  it 
was  only  John  Brooks,  who  was  always 
playing  off  a jest  upon  some  one  when- 
ever he  was  able. 

John  Brooks  was  tall  and  loose- jointed 
and  clumsy.  His  blond  streaky  hair 
fell  in  straight  lines  over  his  high  stock, 
which  cut  his  double  chin  and  forced 
his  head  back  into  a pose  of  obstinacy 
which  well  expressed  him,  in  spite  of 
the  humorous  twinkle  in  his  prominent 
blue  eyes.  He  clapped  a heavy  hand 
upon  the  other’s  shoulder.  “What  are 
you  mooning  about,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“ I am  not  mooning.” 
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“ Not  mooning?  You  are  walking  on 
the  moon  instead  of  the  earth,  and  the 
wool  which  the  moon-calves  shed  is 
clinging  to  you.  The  spring  fever  has 
got  in  your  blood,  brother.  Purges  both 
for  the  body  and  mind  you  need.  I 
will  prescribe — ” 

Harry  gave  the  other  young  man  an 
impatient  shove.  “ Enough  of  this  non- 
sense !”  he  cried,  angrily. 

“Nay,  but  wait  a bit,  sir.  You  have 
not  heard  my  prescription.  ’Tis  no  bit- 
ter pill,  but  the  sweetest  morsel  that  ever 
was.  ’Tis  my  cousin  Lavinia  Creevy, 
otherwise  known  as  the  ‘fair  Lavinia,’ 
and  well  she  deserves  to  be  so  known. 
She  comes  by  stage  this  afternoon  with 
my  aunt  Elizabeth,  to  be  present  at  the 
closing  exercises.  So  look  your  best, 
Harry,  and  be  on  the  alert,  for  the  fair 
Lavinia  is  well  versed  in  book-lore.  She 
has  some  knowledge  of  Latin  even;  and 
yet  she  is  a notable  housewife.  Shall 
I tell  you  how  she  is  favored,  Harry  ?” 

Fielding  looked  at  his  book.  “I  have 
no  time,”  he  replied,  in  a curious,  waver- 
ing, fascinated  voice. 

The  other  laughed.  “ That  is  what 
time  is  for  in  the  spring,”  he  said.  “ The 
fair  Lavinia  is  tall  and  slender,  but  not 
too  slender,  and  she  has  the  way  of  a 
gentle  and  good  woman ; and  yet  she 
can  laugh,  when  the  matter  be  worth 
laughter,  not  giggling  at  naught  as  is 
the  way  with  some  maids.  She  is  dis- 
creet and  modest,  and  she  is  not  shame- 
faced, since  she  knows  well  her  own 
worth,  though  she  is  not  puffed  up  by 
it.  She  has  no  megrims,  nor  need  to 
dose  with  salts,  and  the  like,  for  swoon- 
ing, like  most  of  her  sex.  For  the  rest, 
she  is  as  fair  as  a lily,  and  it  seems  as 
if  her  veins  ran  silver;  and  her  eyes  are 
like  violets,  and  her  throat  is  long  and 
white,  and  drooping  in  the  swath  of 
lace  which  veils  its  fairness;  and  her 
hair  is  long,  with  curls  over  the  ears, 
and  caught  up  with  a high  comb,  and 
shining  like  gold.  And  her  cheeks  and 
lips  are  like  blushing  roses.  She  is  the 
belle  of  all  Whitfield,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  county;  and  yet  she  has  seen  no 
one  to  whom  her  heart  inclined,  although 
she  is  so  gentle  to  all,  and  so  pitying 
that  she  has  not  love  to  give  them. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  maid 
will  wed  without  loving,  so  sorrowful 


she  is  for  lack  of  love  to  return  for  love, 
and  so  willing  to  bestow  her  sweetness 
and  kindness  upon  all.” 

“ Nay,  that  she  must  not  do,”  cried 
Fielding.  Then  his  face  flushed  angrily 
at  the  other’s  laugh. 

“ Caught  you  are  already  at  the  mere 
tale  of  a maid’s  charms,”  cried  John 
Brooks,  with  an  elfish  twinkle,  “ and  what 
will  you  be  at  the  sight  of  her?  Your 
mouth  is  all  ready  for  sweets,  Harry. 
Make  ready  yourself  in  your  best  before 
the  Whitfield  stage  arrives.  Is  any  of 
your  own  family  coming,  Harry?” 

“ My  father  and  Isabel  Done.” 

“Isabel  Done?” 

“Isabel  Done  is  a distant  cousin,  an 
orphan,  who  has  lived  with  us  since 
my  mother  died,  and  keeps  house  for 
my  father.” 

“Young?” 

“A  year  younger  than  I.” 

“ Is  she  fair  to  see  ?” 

“ I know  not.” 

“You  know  not?  Why,  have  you  not 
seen  her,  man?” 

“ As  often  as  the  face  of  the  clock.” 

“And  you  know  not  how  she  looks? 
Then  she  is  not  fair.” 

“Who  said  she  was  not  overfair?  She 
is  as  fair  as  any.  None  ever  said  Isabel 
was  not  fair.” 

“ And  I dare  say  she  has  a disposition 
of  the  best.” 

“Who  said  she  had  not  would  need 
to  reckon  with  me,”  cried  Harry,  hotly. 

Brooks  laughed.  “ Well,  Harry,”  he 
said,  “ put  on  that  flowered  waistcoat  of 
yours  before  the  Whitfield  stage  comes 
in,  bringing  the  fair  Lavinia.”  Brooks 
laughed  again  mockingly  at  the  eager 
look  in  Harry’s  eyes,  but  the  boy  was 
too  possessed  by  the  fair  image  which 
his  friend  had  conjured  up  to  notice  the 
mockery.  A strong  imagination  had 
Harry  Fielding,  and  was  given  to  writ- 
ing poetry  upon  the  sly,  and  his  mental 
vision  projected  itself  toward  the  future 
and  the  unseen  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  a species  of  mental  short-sighted- 
ness, but  knew  it  not.  Dreams  were  to 
him  more  real  than  verities,  and  a verity 
to  become  substantial  to  him  must  needs 
be  transposed  into  a dream.  All  this 
John  Brooks,  who  had  a wit  and  under- 
standing beyond  his  years,  knew,  and 
regaled  himself  upon,  although  his 
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friend  knew  nothing  of  it.  Being  of 
such  a serious  and  enthusiastic  nature, 
he  had  little  sense  of  humor. 

After  John  Brooks  had  left  him,  he 
continued  to  pace  up  and  down  before 
the  parson’s  house,  with  its  hip  - roof 
and  projecting  second  story,  and  its 
garden  bordered  by  box,  which  was  com- 
ing forth  bravely.  Harry  smelled  the 
strange  acrid  odor  of  the  box,  wrought 
into  a bouquet  of  perfume  with  musk 
and  clove-pinks  and  the  almond  of  fruit 
blossoms  and  the  vital  breath  of  new 
grass,  and  now  he  could  also  realize 
emanating  from  his  own  soul  a fra- 
grance which  accorded  well  with  that  of 
the  spring.  The  fair  Lavinia  was  what 
he  had  so  innocently  and  wonderingly 
missed.  Now  he  had  her  image  close  to 
his  heart,  as  close  as  the  maid  herself 
could  ever  be — perhaps  closer.  He  saw 
her:  that  gentle  pitying  creature  of  ivory 
and  rose  and  silver,  fashioned  like  some 
sweet  idol  of  the  emotions.  He  saw  her 
before  him  with  the  eyes  of  his  spirit; 
he  noted  the  radiant  droop  of  her  golden 
curls,  the  mottled  shell  of  the  comb 
which  crowned  them,  the  wonderful  soft 
radiance  of  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  tender 
smile,  which  withheld  nothing  and  of- 
fered nothing,  but  was  wholly  maidenly, 
and  he  smiled  at  her  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  loved  her  with  his  whole  soul. 

The  Whitfield  stage  was  half  an  hour 
late  that  afternoon,  on  account  of  one 
of  the  leaders  casting  a shoe  and  hav- 
ing to  delay  at  a smithy.  The  Boston 
stage,  which  was  properly  due  some 
time  later,  arrived  first.  Harry  in  a 
brave  flowered  waistcoat  was  at  the  gate 
with  John  Brooks  and  some  other  of  his 
fellows.  Harry’s  face  fell  when  the 
stage  came  fully  into  sight,  for  he  had 
thought  it  would  come  from  Whitfield, 
but  he  stepped  forward  to  welcome  his 
father  and  Isabel  Done.  However,  only 
Isabel,  clad  in  dove  gray,  with  a little 
gray  mantle  and  a bonnet  with  a gray 
plume,  alighted  to  greet  him.  His 
father  had  been  detained  in  Boston  by  a 
stress  of  business.  Isabel  paled  a little 
when  she  first  saw  Harry,  although  she 
had  but  little  color  to  lose  in  any  case, 
but  she  greeted  him  with  a gentle  dignity 
and  kindness,  as  was  her  wont,  and 
pointed  prettily  her  little  satin-shod  foot 
as  she  advanced  up  the  box-bordered 


path  to  the  parson’s  house,  with  Harry 
by  her  9ide  and  the  admiring  glances 
of  all  the  young  men  upon  her.  She 
saw  these  glances  without  seeming  to  see 
them,  but  she  would  have  given  them 
all  for  one  such  glance  from  Harry 
Fielding’s  eyes.  She  was  a beauty,  albeit 
of  a singular  type.  Not  a trace  of  rose 
was  there  in  her  smoothly  curved  cheek, 
which  had  instead  a warm  ivory-color, 
perhaps  obtained  through  some  Spanish 
ancestor  whose  blood  had  mixed  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  years  ago.  Her  eyes 
were  blue,  with  thick  fair  brows  and 
lashes,  and  her  hair  rippling  in  great 
ripples  so  matched  her  ivory-toned  skin 
that  she  might  have  been  a statue  for 
her  whole  coloring,  except  the  faint  rose 
of  her  lips.  She  was  no  sooner  in  her 
bedroom  removing  the  dust  of  travel 
than  John  Brooks  had  Harry  Fielding 
by  the  velvet  collar  and  was  shaking 
him.  “ And  you  knew  not  how  that 
beauty  looked,”  cried  he.  “ Fie ! man, 
hast  no  eyes  in  thine  head  ?” 

Fielding  shook  himself  free.  “ Isabel 
is  well  enough  to  see,”  he  replied,  “ but 
I have  always  seen  her,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  looks  to  me  as  like  other  girls 
as  one  of  those  pinks  in  the  bed  yonder 
looks  like  all  the  other  pinks.”  With 
that  Fielding  pointed  to  a bed  of  pinks 
which  were  bursting  from  their  calyxes 
with  excess  of  bloom  and  exhaling  a 
breath  of  honey  and  cloves. 

Brooks  looked  at  him  contemptuously. 

“ As  much  like  other  girls  as  one  of  the 
pinks  like  the  others !”  mocked  he.  “ She 
is  a rose  among  common  blooms,  or  a 
lily.  You  are  thinking  but  of  the  fair 
Lavinia.  How  near  is  the  cousinship  be- 
tween you  and  that  beauty?” 

“ Not  near,”  replied  Harry,  absently, 
staring  down  the  road,  from  which  col- 
umns of  golden  dust  were  slowly  rising 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  “ I hear 
the  Whitfield  stage.” 

“Yes.  so  do  I,”  mocked  Brooks;  “and 
now  for  the  fair  Lavinia,  to  whom  with- 
out even  one  glimpse  of  her  you  have 
fallen  captive!”  Then  the  great  stage 
rolled  up  with  tramp  of  hoof  and  toot 
of  horn  and  crack  of  whip,  and  the 
passengers  swarmed  forth.  There  were 
many,  for  a number  of  the  young  men 
who  attended  Parson  Greene’s  school 
came  from  that  section  of  the  coun- 
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try.  Fielding  watched  with  his  heart 
thumping.  He  saw  his  friend  John 
Brooks  step  forward  and  greet  with 
a kiss  a small  maiden  who  resembled 
him  closely.  Then  he  watched  for  the 
fair  Lavinia;  but  after  John  Brooks’s 
sister  descended  a monstrous  stout  lady, 
perspiring  in  a purple  shot  silk,  with  a 
long  black  wrought-lace  veil  to  her  bon- 
net, which  the  wind  caught  and  so  en- 
veloped her  that  she  was  a long  time  in 
getting  untangled  and  being  able  to 
alight  at  all.  Then  came  two  gentle- 
men with  columnar  necks  stiffly  set  in 
high  stocks,  and  a little  girl  with  tight 
braids  of  flaxen  hair  tied  with  blue  rib- 
bons standing  out  at  right  angles,  and 
dragged  at  the  hand  of  her  mother,  then 
an  elderly  and  thin  woman  in  black  who 
greeted  a young  man  with  a burst  of  soft 
tears,  and  divers  others.  At  last  the 
stage  was  emptied,  the  driver  gathered 
up  his  reins  and  drove  away,  and  there 
was  no  fair  Lavinia.  Brooks’s  sister  had 
entered  the  house  with  the  rest,  and 
Harry  approached  him  hesitatingly. 
Brooks  shot  a queer  sidewise  glance  at 
him.  He  was  switching  with  his  slender 
cane  a clump  of  heartsease  which  grew 
beside  the  path. 

“Your  sister  came  alone,”  said  Harry, 
and  he  also  switched  with  his  cane  at 
the  heartsease. 

“Yes,  Harry;  the  fair  Lavinia  has, 
what  one  so  fair  should  be  exempt  from, 
an  attack  of  the  quinsy,  and  the  doc- 
tor thought  it  not  safe  for  her  to  take 
the  journey.” 

Harry’s  face  fell.  He  did  not  look 
at  his  friend,  whose  face  was  full  of 
high  enjoyment. 

The  two  presently  began  pacing  up 
and  down  before  the  house,  and  again 
Brooks  descanted  upon  the  charms  of 
Lavinia  Creevy,  and  poor  Harry’s  face 
lengthened  more  and  more  because  she 
had  not  arrived.  Then  appeared  Eliza 
Brooks,  gayly  arrayed  in  a shot  silk  of 
olive  green,  wearing  a fine  gold  chain 
with  a locket,  and  a high  shell  comb. 
Although  so  much  like  her  brother,  she 
was  so  fair  a copy  of  him  that  she  al- 
most seemed  a beauty  beside  him.  She 
curtsied  prettily  to  Harry,  and  there 
being  yet  some  time  before  supper,  she 
strolled  down  the  road  with  him,  while 
Brooks  went  back  to  the  house.  John 
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Brooks’s  sister  Eliza  echoed  to  the  full 
her  brother’s  praise  of  Lavinia  Creevy. 
She  said  even  more,  were  it  possible,  and 
enlarged  greatly  upon  her  accomplish- 
ments and  sweetness  of  disposition. 

“And  there  she  lies  at  home  suffering 
with  a quinsy,  the  sweetheart,  while  I 
am  junketing  abroad,”  said  she.  “ I 
would  not  have  come  had  she  not  so 
sweetly  urged  it  upon  me,  and  had  not 
dear  Aunt  Elizabeth,  who  is  so  good  a 
nurse,  been  with  her  and  also  urged  it. 
Dear  Lavinia,  she  even  wept  at  the 
thought  that  I might  lose  my  pleasure 
upon  her  account.  Never  was  such  a 
darling  and  such  a beauty.” 

When  Harry  Fielding  seated  himself 
at  the  supper-table  by  the  side  of  Eliza, 
he  had  no  thought  for  the  light  biscuits 
and  preserves  and  cakes  and  tea,  and 
cream  in  silver  jugs.  He  had  no 
thought  for  any  one  or  any  thing  except 
that  fair  Lavinia  Creevy,  although  now 
and  then  he  looked  with  a kindly  glance 
of  good-fellowship  at  Isabel  Done,  and 
saw  to  it  that  she  was  well  served. 

Isabel  looked  to  the  mind  of  John 
Brooks,  and  the  minds  of  many  others, 
wonderfully  fair  in  a gown  of  canary- 
colored  silk,  cut  low  enough  to  reveal  the 
beautiful  nape  of  her  neck.  After  sup- 
per she  was  surrounded,  and  especially 
when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  a 
sweet  voice,  and  could  sing  many  a song 
like  “ Mary  of  Argyle  ” and  “ Sweet 
Afton,”  accompanying  herself  upon  the 
little  piano  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
Harry  sat  in  a window-seat  with  Eliza 
Brooks  and  listened,  and  talked  between 
songs,  and  always  the  talk  turned  upon 
the  fair  Lavinia  Creevy,  although  at. 
last  Eliza  spoke  of  Isabel  Done.  “ How 
the  young  men  cluster  about  her!  It 
is  like  bees  around  a cherry  blossom.” 
said  she. 

Harry  gave  a start  and  a quick  frown, 
and  looked  at  the  cousin  whose  fair  head 
gleamed  dully  among  her  swarm  of  ad- 
miring swains.  Then  his  face  relaxed 
as  Eliza  spoke  again  of  the  fair  Lavinia. 
“ Rather,  I should  say,  as  young  men 
flock  around  Lavinia  Creevy,”  said  she, 
and  was  upon  her  favorite  topic  again, 
while  Harry  listened  with  intense  in- 
terest, although  now  and  then  his  eyes 
wandered  toward  Isabel  in  her  window 
with  her  cluster  of  admirers  around  her. 
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After  Isabel  had  played  and  sung 
again,  Harry  turned  to  Eliza.  “ Can 
Miss  Creevy  play  music?”  asked  he, 

“ She  plays  the  harp  like  an  angel,” 
replied  Eliza,  fervently,  but  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  a little  and  her  eyes  wan- 
dered toward  the  other  young  men. 
Presently  she  slipped  away  — although 
Harry  gazed  ruefully  after  her,  for  he 
wished  to  hear  more  of  the  fair  Lavinia — 
and  sought  her  brother.  He  was  about 
to  seek  Isabel  Done,  but  he  turned  at 
his  sister’s  touch  on  his  arm.  “John, 
John,”  whispered  Eliza,  “find  me  some 
one  save  that  youth,  some  one  who  has 
not  so  much  fancy  and  sharper  eyes.  I 
have  not  worn  my  best  gown  for  noth- 
ing, nor  my  gold  chain.  I will  not  be 
looked  past  for  Lavinia.” 

John  laughed  again  and  stayed  with 
a touch  on  the  elbow  a youth  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Isabel.  “William  Pres- 
ton,” said  he,  and  the  young  man  stopped, 
although  with  a passing  annoyance. 
However,  when  John  presented  him  to  his 
sister,  and  Eliza  made  a pretty  curtsy, 
and  flashed  her  shrewd  bright  eyes  at 
him,  and  smiled,  he  was  not  at  all  ill 
content,  and  followed  her  to  another 
window-seat,  and  quitted  her  not  during 
the  whole  evening,  nor  indeed  for  long  for 
his  whole  life,  since  they  were  affianced 
soon  after,  and  married  when  he  had 
completed  his  college  course. 

Harry  Fielding,  being  left  by  Eliza, 
sat  a moment  by  himself  hesitating,  then 
he  also  sauntered  over  to  his  cousin,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
throng.  He  could  barely  see  the  dull 
yellow  gleam  of  her  head,  and  occasion- 
ally the  soft  flash  of  her  blue  eyes,  and 
the  turn  of  her  cheek  as  she  spoke  in 
answer  to  some  question. 

John  Brooks  came  and  sat  beside  him, 
but  gradually  pushed  his  way  into  the 
inner  circle.  Harry  looked  after  him 
with  a frown.  For  some  reason  he  did 
not  like  it  that  John  Brooks  should  so 
openly  admire  his  cousin.  Presently, 
therefore,  he,  too,  almost  rudely,  forced 
his  own  way  to  Isabel,  and  spoke  to  her 
with  almost  harsh  authority.  “Isabel,” 
said  he,  “pray  come  with  me.  I have 
something  to  say  to  you.” 

But  Isabel  looked  at  him  gently  and 
pleasantly,  and  answered  in  her  sweet 
low  voice  with  a question.  “What  is  it, 


Harry  ?”  said  she.  “ Cannot  the  matter 
wait  until  to-morrow?” 

“ No,  it  must  be  to-night,”  replied 
Harry.  He  felt  his  face  flushing  before 
the  half-indignant,  half-wondering  eyes 
of  his  mates,  but  Isabel  rose  without  an- 
other word  and  followed  him  amidst  the 
crestfallen  young  men. 

“ Whither  would  you  take  me,  Harry  ?” 
asked  she,  and  there  was  a slight  re- 
proach in  her  tone,  but  at  the  same  time 
a tender  cadence. 

“ Come  out  and  walk  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  house  with  me;  ’tis  pleasant 
moonlight,”  replied  Harry. 

“ No,  that  I cannot  do,”  said  Isabel, 
firmly,  “ for  it  would  make  talk,  and  I 
am  here  alone  with  no  older  woman.” 

“ But  you  are  as  my  sister,  Isabel.” 

“ I am  not  your  sister,”  said  she, 
curtly.  “ Come  and  sit  with  me  in 
yonder  window-seat,  and  say  what  you 
have  to  say  if  you  cannot  wait  until 
to-morrow.” 

So  saying,  Isabel  settled  herself  with 
a soft  flirt  of  canary-colored  skirts  in  a 
window-seat,  and  Harry  sat  beside  her, 
but  was  silent  for  a moment.  Isabel 
looked  away  from  him,  and  spoke  first. 
“ Well,  what  is  this  so  important  matter, 
Harry?”  said  she,  and  her  ivory  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  the  faintest  rose. 

Then  Harry  spoke,  not  even  looking  at 
her,  and  began  asking  with  a fine  as- 
sumption of  anxiety  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  father’s  not  coming. 

Isabel  tapped  the  carpet  with  her  little 
foot,  the  rose  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and 
she  answered  with  veiled  impatience. 
“Why,  Harry,  I have  told  you,”  said 
she.  “ The  Lone  Star  from  the  Indies 
has  but  just  come  on,  and  your  father 
had  reason  to  think  something  wrong 
with  the  cargo  and  could  not  leave.  Was 
that  why  you  brought  me  over  here,  with 
such  an  assumption  of  high  authority, 
before  your  friends?  I will  not  have  it 
so  again.” 

“ Nay,  but  sister,”  said  Harry,  catch- 
ing at  a fold  of  her  canary  skirt,  which 
she  immediately  released  gently  but  firm- 
ly, “I  think  it  not  entirely  proper  for 
a young  woman  to  be  so  beset  with 
young  men.” 

“ More  proper  than  to  be  beset  by  one,” 
replied  she,  with  a toes  of  her  head ; “ but 
you  can  remain  and  protect  me,  Harry, 
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for,  faith!  I see  them  all  coming  this 
way  again.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  whole  bevy  of 
admirers  were  nearing  her  with  strag- 
gling steps.  Harry  frowned,  but  he  re- 
mained and  listened  to  what  he  esteemed 
the  most  foolish  speeches  from  his 
friends.  However,  he  could  find  no  fault 
with  Isabel,  for  she  bore  herself  with 
such  modesty  that  it  would  have  seemed 
prudery  had  it  not  been  for  her  gentle- 
ness and  kindness.  Still,  Harry  was 
annoyed,  for  he  had  wished  to  have  her 
to  himself,  that  he  might  confide  in 
her  concerning  the  fair  Lavinia  Creevy. 
Isabel  had  a power  of  grave  understand- 
ing and  sympathy,  and  he  anticipated 
much  comfort  and  encouragement  from 
her.  He  had  no  thought  of  confiding  in 
his  father  until  all  was  settled.  A stern 
man  was  Harry's  father,  Deacon  Cyrus 
Fielding,  and  withal  had  a vein  of 
whimsical  humor  and  sarcasm  which 
further  intimidated.  But  Isabel  was 
different*  He  could  look  to  her,  he  was 
confident,  although  she  seemed  somewhat 
contrary  that  night,  for  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  when  once  ho 
should  confide  his  secret  to  her. 

Harry  sat  beside  the  girl  with  the  soft 
canary-colored  folds  of  her  gown  touch- 
ing his  velvet  knee  and  thought  of  the 
fair  Lavinia,  and  his  thought  was  like  a 
sacred  song.  His  whole  being  was  filled 
with  such  a rapture  of  bliss  that  he  be- 
came glorified  in  his  own  realization  of 
himself.  He  knew  himself  as  the  lover 
and  worshipper  of  that  marvellous  La- 
vinia, and  it  was  as  if  he  had  never 
known  himself  before.  He  held  his  head 
high.  He  listened  with  contempt  to  the 
talk  of  his  mates.  He  thought  how  dif- 
ferently he  would  talk  to  Her.  But  when 
Isabel  spoke,  he  considered  that  no  doubt 
the  fair  Lavinia  had  a voice  to  the  full 
as  sweet  and  low,  and  full  of  maidenly 
dignity  as  hers.  He  glanced  at  Isabel's 
delicate  little  hands,  and  knew  for  cer- 
tain that  Lavinia's  would  not  be  one 
whit  less  delicate  and  taper-fingered, 
and  he  thought  that  Lavinia,  who  doubt- 
less had  a fine  taste  for  the  adorning  of 
such  a lovely  person  as  hers,  must  of  a 
surety  possess  a canary-colored  silk 
gown.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
not  wait  until  he  returned  to  Boston  to 
confide  in  Isabel;  he  hoped  for  an  op- 


portunity to  do  so  the  next  day.  But  not 
one  moment  could  he  secure  until  the 
morning  after  their  return,  when  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  an  importer  of  East  India 
goods,  had  gone  to  his  place  of  business, 
and  Isabel  was  about  her  usual  morning 
tasks,  one  of  which  was  the  cutting  of 
a loaf  of  sugar  into  regular  blocks.  This 
was  never  intrusted  to  the  black  servants, 
lest  they  be  tempted  to  purloin  the  pre- 
cious sweet.  Isabel  that  morning  was  cut- 
ting the  sugar  in  an  arbor  in  the  great 
garden  behind  the  house  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Charles.  Harry  had  inveigled  her 
there,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  carrying 
the  sugar  and  the  implement  for  cutting. 
There  was  a table  in  the  arbor,  and  a 
bench  running  around  the  sides.  Harry 
sat  beside  Isabel  on  this  bench  and  she 
began  her  task,  and  the  shadows  of  rose- 
leaves,  so  young  that  they  turned  silvery 
in  the  wind,  were  over  them,  and  the 
sweetest  odors  of  flowers  were  all  about, 
and  the  singing  of  birds,  and  beneath  all 
the  racing  ripple  of  the  Charles,  which 
gleamed  in  the  distance  like  a silver  rib- 
bon studded  with  diamonds.  Harry 
hesitated.  Isabel  cut  the  sugar,  and  it 
was  long  before  Harry  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  speak.  Finally  he  did,  look- 
ing away  from  Isabel. 

“ I have  something  which  I have  long 
wished  to  say  to  you,”  he  began,  and 
Isabel's  cheeks  flamed  and  her  firm  hands 
cutting  the  sugar  trembled.  “ It  is  about 
a wonderful  lady  of  whom  John  Brooks 
told  me,”  he  continued,  and  Isabel's 
cheeks  assumed  their  wonted  hue  and  her 
hands  were  as  steady  as  ever. 

“Yes?”  she  said,  with  the  loveliest  and 
sweetest  note  of  interrogation,  just  as 
Harry  had  known  that  she  would  speak. 

Then  Harry  began  with  his  mad  raving 
about  the  fair  Lavinia:  that  maid  whom 
he  had  never  seen  except  through  an- 
other man's  account  of  her.  He  poured 
out  his  love  for  this  unencountered 
divinity  with  no  restraint.  Not  a muscle 
of  Isabel  Done's  beautiful  mouth  twitched. 
If  her  eyes  twinkled  with  the  absurdity  of 
this  headlong  male  of  her  species  he.  could 
not  see,  for  her  lids-  concealed  them,  so 
intent  she  was  upon  her  sugar-cutting. 

Harry  raved  on  and  on.  His  cheeks 
burned,  his  blue  eyes  gleamed.  He  made 
gestures  with  his  nervous  hands.  “How 
shall  I get  to  see  her?  For,  oh,  Isabel,  I 
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think  I shall  die  if  I see  her  not  soon  I” 
finally  stammered  out  this  foolish  youth. 
And  with  that  down  on  his  knees  he  went 
and  hid  his  face  in  the  creamy  folds  of 
the  girl's  gown. 

Isabel  put  forth  one  of  her  hands  and 
pushed  gently  but  firmly  his  head  away. 
“Rise,  Harry,"  said  she.  “It  is  over- 
familiarity and  I like  it  not." 

“ But,  Isabel,  you  are  as  a sister 
to  me.” 

“ I am  not  your  sister,  Harry." 

“But  you  seem  like  one,  and,  Isabel 
dear,  the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart  is 
that  my  fair  Lavinia  may  speak  like 
you,  and  be  like  you  in  character ; 
and,  Isabel,  you  must  always  dwell  with 
us,  for  I could  never  bear  to  live  apart 
from  you,  in  such  brotherly  affection  I 
hold  you."  With  that  down  went  Har- 
ry’s head  on  her  lap  again  and  be  was 
half  weeping. 

Isabel  started  and  looked  at  the  head  in 
her  lap  with  a curious  expression  of 
mirth,  of  bewilderment  and  anger.  “ But, 
Harry,"  said  she,  “it  does  not  seem  to 
come  into  your  mind  that  the  poor  Isabel 
Done  may  also  have  her  chance  to  wed 
and  have  her  own  home." 

Then  it  was  Harry’s  turn  to  start.  He 
raised  his  head  and  stared  at  her  with 
such  consternation  that  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  avoid  downright  laughter. 
“But — Isabel,"  stammered  Harry,  “how 
can  I keep  house  without  you?" 

“ But  you  will  have  your  fair  Lavinia, 
Harry." 

“ But  I -have  always  had  you , Isabel." 

“That  is  the  very  reason  why  you 
should  have  me  not.  Why  should  I be 
debarred  from  wedding  and  remain  a 
spinster  all  my  life  ? Am  I so  monstrous 
to  see?" 

“No I For,  oh,  Isabel,  I hope — nay,  I 
am  sure  that  Lavinia  will  have  a look  like 
you,  from  what  John  said.  But  her  hair 
shines  like  gold  and  her  cheeks  are  as 
rosy  as  if  painted;  and,  oh,  Isabel,  you 
must  live  with  us!  But,  oh,  I have  never 
seen  her  yet,  and,  oh,  Isabel,  how  shall  I 
see  her  ? — for  I shall  die  if  I do  not  soon. 
Such  a longing  is  in  my  soul  that  you 
dream  not  what  it  is." 

“Remove  your  head,  Harry." 

“Why?  For  you  are  like  a sister,  and 
the  hunger  for  Lavinia  is  less  sore  when 
I am  near  you  ?" 


“ For  all  that,  remove  your  head,  for  I 
like  it  not,  and  it  is  simple  enough  for 
you  to  see  her." 

Harry  raised  his  head  and  gazed  eager- 
ly at  Isabel.  “How?" 

“ Miss  Eliza  Brooks  invited  me  to 
spend  a week  with  her  in  Whitfield  this 
summer,  and  she  said  moreover  that  her 
brother  would  invite  you,  Harry." 

“Oh,  Isabel!"  panted  Harry. 

“ I declined,"  said  Isabel.  “ Still — " 

“ Oh,  Isabel,  write  and  tell  her  that 
you  will  go,  for  my  sake,"  pleaded  Harry, 
“ for  I shall  die  if  I see  her  not  soon." 

Isabel  made  a little  impatient  move- 
ment of  her  shoulders  as  she  cut  the 
sugar.  “People  do  not  die  so  easily," 
said  she;  “but  if  your  heart  is  so  set 
upon  it,  I will  write  to  Miss  Eliza  Brooks 
and  say  to  her  that  upon  reflection  I ac- 
cept her  kind  invitation  if  she  sees  fit  to 
renew  it." 

That  very  afternoon  Harry  Fielding 
took  a letter  folded  and  sealed  to  the 
tavern  whence  the  Whitfield  stage  start- 
ed. Then  in  due  time  came  a letter  from 
Miss  Eliza  Brooks,  and  also  one  from 
John,  and  it  was  settled  that  in  mid- 
summer Harry  and  Isabel  should  spend 
a week  in  Whitfield. 

Such  a store  of  flowered  waistcoats 
and  fine  shirts  he  had  that  his  little  hair 
trunk  could  scarcely  be  closed.  Isabel 
had  made  many  shirts  for  him  and 
daintily  hemstitched  linen  handkerchiefs. 

One  day  Deacon  Fielding  came  upon 
the  girl  as  she  sat  sewing  for  Harry  in 
the  arbor;  the  young  man  himself,  who 
had  been  mooning  about  the  fair  Lavinia, 
had  retreated  down  a box-alley  toward 
the  Charles  at  the  sight  of  his  approach- 
ing father. 

“ Why  not  take  a few  stitches  for  your- 
self, Isabel  ?"  said  Deacon  Fielding. 

Isabel  smiled  and  took  another  dainty 
stitch.  “I  have  all  I require,  thanks  to 
your  generosity,  and  all  my  needlework 
was  finished  in  the  spring,"  she  said. 

“Even  if  it  be  so,  better  stitch  for 
yourself,  or  for  some  man  who  has  eyes 
in  his  head,"  said  Deacon  Fielding. 

Isabel  tried  to  laugh  gayly.  “Indeed, 
sir,  your  son  has  eyes,"  she  said. 

“ Eyes  which  see  not,"  returned  Deacon 
Fielding,  with  a glance  at  the  slender 
form  of  the  dreamer  disappearing  down 
the  alley,  and  another  of  acuteness  at 
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the  girl,  who  looked  exceedingly  fair  to 
him,  as  she  sat  sewing  with  the  leaf- 
shadows  playing  over  her.  “ There  are 
those  who  see  and  yet  know  not  that  they 
see,  and  those  who  only  come  to  know 
the  real  through  dreams,”  he  added. 
“ Maybe  my  son  is  of  that  kind.” 

Isabel  blushed  until  the  soft  red  tinted 
all  the  ivory  of  her  face  and  neck.  She 
bent  her  head  low,  but  there  was  a mis- 
chievous tilt  to  her  mouth. 

The  next  day  she  and  Harry  started 
for  Whitfield.  Harry  sat  beside  Isabel 
in  the  stage  and  dreamed  all  the  way; 
but  once  he  gazed  admiringly  at  his 
cousin,  who  looked  wondrous  fair  in 
her  travelling-gown,  and  whispered  in 
her  ear.  “ I am  sure  that  my  Lavinia 
will  resemble  you,  Isabel,”  he  said,  and 
Isabel  laughed,  although  a little  sadly. 

A grievous  disappointment  was  be- 
fore Harry  Fielding,  for  when  they 
reached  Whitfield  John  Brooks  drew 
him  aside  and  whispered  that  Lavinia 
Creevy  was  not  at  home.  “ I know  it 
will  be  a sad  disappointment  to  you, 
Harry,”  John  said,  “ but  it  was  only  this 
morning  that  she  went  by  stage  to 
Sharon  to  nurse  an  aged  great-aunt  who 
lies  ill  of  a fever  and  lives  alone.” 

“ When  will  she  return  ?”  asked  Harry, 
pitifully. 

“ Not  while  you  are  here  and  for  much 
longer,”  replied  John,  “for  her  aunt 
has  a slow  fever.” 

When  Harry  sat  down  to  the  well- 
spread  supper-table,  he  glanced  at  Isabel 
and  knew  that  she  had  heard  the  sad 
news.  He  received  in  return  a look  of 
the  sweetest  commiseration,  and  as  soon 
as  she  could  draw  him  apart  after  the 
meal,  a consoling  word.  “’Tis  too  bad, 
Harry,”  said  she,  in  a whisper. 

“ I had  so  counted  upon  it,  Isabel.” 

“ Do  not  despair,  for  I will  invite 
Eliza  and  her  brother  and  your  Lavinia 
to  visit  us.” 

“ Oh,  will  you  do  that,  Isabel,  and  be- 
fore I go  to  college?”  cried  Harry. 

“Hush!”  said  she.  “That  I will. 
Take  heart,  Harry.” 

But  even  that  fine  plan  miscarried, 
for  Eliza  and  John  indeed  paid  the 
promised  visit  to  Boston,  but  the  fair 
Lavinia  did  not  come ; she  was  so 
wearied,  they  said,  with  the  nursing  of 
her  great-aunt,  who  had  died  of  the 


fever,  and  left  her  only  two  silver  tea- 
spoons and  a mourning  - ring,  that  she 
was  unable  to  take  the  journey.  So 
Harry  missed  yet  again  seeing  his  fair 
Lavinia,  and  in  his  distress  he  did  not 
‘notice  J ohn  Brooks’s  infatuation  for 
Isabel.  Indeed,  Eliza  helped  to  conceal 
the  fact,  for  she  was  ever  at  Harry’s 
elbow  talking  about  Lavinia  and  increas- 
ing his  mad  imagination  and  desire  for 
her,  that  her  brother  might  have  his 
chance  to  talk  alone  with  Isabel.  The 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  they  return- 
ed to  Whitfield,  John  Brooks,  coming 
upon  Isabel  in  the  arbor,  spoke  his  mind, 
and  went  down  on  his  knees  before  her 
and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  But  to 
his  astonishment  she  answered  not  even 
courteously,  but  turned  upon  him  in  a 
sudden  anger  strange  to  see  in  her. 

“ Think  you  I see  not  through  your 
wiles.  Master  John  Brooks?”  she  cried, 
her  face  flaming. 

John  Brooks  stammered  in  reply  that 
he  knew  not  what  she  meant. 

“Well  you  know  what  I mean,  you 
and  your  sister  Eliza,”  cried  Isabel.  “ I 
would  not  be  discourteous  to  a guest, 
nor  treat  with  ungraciousness  an  honest 
man  who  does  me  the  honor  to  Ask  me  to 
be  his  wife,  but  well  you  know  what  I 
mean,  and  Isabel  Done  weds  with  no  man 
who  stoops  to  subterfuge  to  win  her.” 

“What  mean — you?”  stammered  John 
again. 

“’Tis  an  idle  question  you  ask,  since 
you  know,  but  if  you  will  have  it,  here  it 
is.  There  is  no  fair  Lavinia  jOreevy, 
and  you  but  invented  the  tale  for  a jest, 
and  also — and  also — ” Here  Isabel  her- 
self stopped  short  and  paled,  and  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

But  John  Brooks  gazed  at  her,  and 
there  was  nothing  save  honesty  in  his 
prominent  eyes.  “You  wrong  me.  Mis- 
tress Done,”  he  said,  fervently,  “ for  as 
I live  there  is  a Lavinia  Creevy  and  she 
lives  with  us  as  I have  said.” 

Isabel’s  pale  face  grew  rigid  as  the 
dead.  “ Are  you  speaking  the  truth, 
Master  Brooks?” 

“I  am  speaking  the  truth,”  declared 
John  Brooks,  “ and  Lavinia  Creevy  lives, 
and  I have  not  made  a jest  of  Harry  by 
pretending  her  existence,  and — ” 

“But  you  cannot  deny  that  you  have 
so  descanted  upon  her  fairness  for — a 
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purpose,”  said  Isabel;  but  she  stammer- 
ed again,  and  again  the  color  stained 
her  face. 

Brooks  regarded  her  curiously.  His 
face  fell.  “ I descanted  upon  the  fairness 
of  Lavinia  before  I had  ever  seen  you. 
Mistress  Done,”  he  said,  “ and  you  have 
but  to  ask  Harry.” 

“ 1 need  not  ask  Harry,”  replied  Isa- 
bel, in  a lifeless  tone,  and  again  she  was 
pale.  “ I have  no  interest  in  your  fair 
Lavinia,  except,  of  course,  pleasure  that 
aught  so  wondrous  fair  should  grace  the 
earth.  Your  word  as  to  her  existence  is 
sufficient,  Master  Brooks;  but  as  to  the 
other  which  you  asked  of  me  I crave 
your  pardon  if  I have  done  you  an  in- 
justice and  thank  you  humbly  for  the 
honor,  but  your  wife  I cannot  be.  I 
have  no  wish  to  wed.  I am  more  con- 
tent with  a single  life  and  shall  be 
more  content.”  . 

“ Then  it  is — ” began  John  Brooks, 
rising  and  staring  at  her  with  a sort  of 
repressed  fury.  But  she  stopped  him. 

“Not  another  word,”  said  she.  “’Tis 
naught  to  you  nor  any  other  man  why 
I remain  unwed,  but  thee  I should  wed 
not  in  any  case.”  Then  she  was  on 
her  feet  and  moving  away  with  a state- 
ly tread. 

Harry  wondered  why  John  Brooks  was 
so  silent  that  night  and  unlike  himself; 
but  when  they  met  a few  weeks  later  at 
Harvard,  fair  even  then,  he  was  the 
same  as  ever,  ready  with  a jest  and  a 
quibble  and  singing  still  the  praises  of 
the  fair  Lavinia.  Harry  stood  well  in 
his  class,  in  spite  of  the  ever-present  and 
ever-ungratified  romance  of  his  heart, 
ne  graduated  with  high  honors,  but  even 
his  graduation  was  marred  of  its  glory, 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  fair  La- 
vinia, on  whose  appearance  he  had 
counted  most  confidently,  having  been 
disappointed  in  meeting  her  through  all 
his  collego  years. 

He  was  so  sadly  taken  aback  by  his 
disappointment  that  on  his  return  home 
Isabel  Done  was  at  her  wit’s  end  to  com- 
fort him.  So  distraught  was  he,  sigh- 
ing and  sleepless  and  composing  poetry, 
which  had  but  small  merit,  and  threat- 
ening to  relinquish  his  chosen  profession 
of  the  ministry  and  go  to  the  world’s 
end,  shipping  before  the  mast  if  his 
father  forbade  him  to  go  on  business. 


that  poor  Isabel  herself  was  almost  dis- 
tracted. 

One  night,  after  Harry  had  gone  to 
his  room  and  could  be  heard  pacing  over- 
head, Deacon  Fielding  spoke  to  Isabel. 
“ I doubt  if  my  son  has  a call,”  he 
said;  “so  restless  and  so  ill  at  ease  he 
seems  that  I doubt  it  much.” 

“ Oh,  sir,”  Isabel  cried,  eagerly,  “ I 
doubt  it  not  at  all.” 

“I  have  questioned  him  well  concern- 
ing his  belief  in  the  doctrines,”  pursued 
Deacon  Fielding,  “ and  so  has  Parson 
Ackley  at  my  request,  and  we  doubt. 
He  seemeth  exceedingly  weak  and  even 
of  a rebellious  spirit  concerning  some 
points.  He  has  too  many  romantic 
imaginings  and  too  little  of  the  stead- 
fastness of  faith  which  regards  not  it- 
self.* I question  whether  it  be  not  wise 
to  give  up  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart 
— to  see  my  son  standing  in  the  pulpit 
preaching  the  Word  to  the  ungodly — 
and  send  him  to  the  Indies  for  sugar 
and  molasses.” 

But  Isabel  pleaded  hard,  saying  that 
she  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  Harry’s 
calling,  and  Deacon  Fielding  agreed  to 
wait  a few  days  before  making  a de- 
cision. 

The  next  morning  Isabel  proposed  to 
Harry  that  she  should  paint  a miniature 
of  the  fair  Lavinia  according  to  his 
and  her  conception  of  her,  and  Harry 
snatched  at  the  suggestion  as  eagerly  as 
a child.  “ Think  you  that  you  can  do  it, 
Isabel  ?”  he  asked.  “ I know  you  have  a 
pretty  skill  at  painting — as  pretty,  per- 
haps, as  Lavinia  herself — but  think  you 
that  you  can  do  it?” 

Isabel  replied  that  she  could  but  tryf 
that  she  had  heard  the  fair  maiden  de- 
scribed so  often  that  it  seemed  verily  to 
her  as  if  she  were  before  her  very  face. 

“ And  so  it  seemeth  to  me,”  cried 
Harry,  wildly,  and  his  blue  eyes  blazed 
wistfully  at  Isabel’s  face,  which  was 
strangely  and  palely  beautiful  as  ever. 

So  it  happened  that  in  some  three 
days’  time  Isabel  came  to  Harry  with 
a miniature,  and  she  mentioned  not  how 
she  had  painted  it  standing  before  her 
looking-glass,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly 
as  she  showed  it  to  him.  But  Harry 
snatched  at  it.  “ ’Tis  she  herself,”  he 
cried,  and  gazed  with  rapture.  It  was 
the  miniature  of  a great  beauty,  rosily 
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tinted  as  to  cheeks  and  lips,  with  a color 
as  of  roee  on  pearl  on  tip  of  chin,  and 
eyes  like  blue  gems,  and  hair  shining  like 
gold.  " ’Tis  wonderful,”  cried  Harry, 
and  he  kissed  the  miniature  in  a trans- 
port, while  Isabel’s  face  was  at  once  dis- 
tressed and  triumphant. 

The  miniature  was  painted  on  a small 
oval  of  ivory,  and  Harry  had  it  set  in 
gold  and  wore  it  always  around  his  neck, 
concealed  by  his  linen  which  Isabel  had 
stitched,  and  it  was  such  a comfort  as 
never  was  to  the  childlike  man. 
Straightway,  in  spite  of  another  disap- 
pointment as  to  seeing  in  verity  the  fair 
Lavinia — for  it  had  been  arranged  that 
he  and  Isabel  were  to  visit  Whitfield  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  John  wrote  of  a 
disastrous  fire  which  had  destroyed  part 
of  the  house,  and  the  spare  bedrooms 
being  flooded  with  water  and  all  the 
plaster  and  paper  off — he  said  no  more 
about  the  Indies.  He  began  his  theo- 
logical course  in  the  autumn  with  zealous 
spirit.  The  possession  of  the  minia- 
ture had  seemed  to  assure  him  of  the 
ultimate  possession  of  his  dream.  " Sure 
am  I now  that  my  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered, and  that  I shall  at  last  see  in  the 
flesh  my  fair  Lavinia,”  he  said  to  Isabel 
on  his  first  home-coming.  Harry’s  faith 
remained  intact,  although  he  was  always 
disappointed  in  his  plans  for  seeing  the 
fair  Lavinia  during  his  stay  at  the 
Theological  School.  Always  something 
happened  to  prevent  it.  Still,  he  was  not 
unhappy,  and  he  stood  foremost  in  his 
class.  It  seemed  finally  as  if  his  whole 
soul  became  beautified  and  purified  by 
the  non-possession  of  that  which  he 
adored,  and  he  was  kept  free  from  all 
the  temptations  which  might  have  be- 
set his  youth  by  his  fine  imaginings. 
He  obtained  a fine  pastorate  in  Boston, 
upon  the  strength  of  & trial  sermon  full 
of  doctrines  and  yet  redolent  of  angelic 
love  and  faith  and  patience. 

When  he  received  his  call  to  the  Bos- 
ton church  and  had  accepted,  he  came 
to  Isabel  with  a determined  expression 
upon  his  face. 

"Wilt  pack  my  portmanteau  for  me, 
Isabel?”  he  said. 

Isabel  looked  up  at  him  and  paled. 
She  was  sitting  at  work  in  the  south 
parlor  of  the  Fielding  house.  There 
were  two  windows  facing  the  street, 


and  between  them  stood  a great  cen- 
tury-plant. 

"Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Isabel. 
As  she  spoke  she  looked  past  Harry  at 
the  great  century-plant,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  there  was  something  un- 
usual about  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
her  sudden  pain  and  distress  she  won- 
dered if  it  were  going  to  blossom. 

Harry  answered  with  a firm  voice. 

" I am  going  to  Whitfield,”  said  he.  " I 
am  going  to  Whitfield  to  see  Lavinia 
Oreevy.” 

"Very  well,  Harry,  I will  pack  your 
portmanteau,”  said  Isabel,  in  a quiet 
voice.  "God  grant  that  you  find  her 
this  time,  and  find  her  all  that  you  have 
wished  for  so  long.” 

Harry  stared  at  her.  "What  is  the 
matter,  Isabel?”  he  said,  anxiously. 

"Nothing;  but  I think  the  century- 
plant  is  going  to  blossom,”  said  Isabel, 
folding  her  work.  Then  she  went  swiftly 
out  of  the  room  to  pack  Harry’s  port- 
manteau, and  it  was  not  half  an  hour 
before  she  bade  him  farewell  at  the 
front  door. 

Harry  took  her  hand,  which  was  soft 
and  cold,  and  then  he  looked  at  her  sud- 
denly with  a look  which  she  had  never 
seen  before  in  his  eyes.  "After  all,” 
he  said — 

" What,  Harry  ?” 

"After  all,  I have  a mind  not  to  go, 
Isabel.” 

" Nay,  go  you  must,  Harry,”  said 
Isabel,  " and  may  God  speed  you.” 

When  she  told  Deacon  Fielding  upon 
his  return  that  night  whither  Harry  had 
gone,  he  frowned,  and  laughed,  and 
frowned  again.  He  had  overheard  Harry 
in  some  of  his  wild  ravings,  and  had 
long  since  guessed  at  the  truth.  " When 
he  returns  from  his  wild  - goose  chase 
perhaps  he  will  chase  swans,”  said  he. 

Isabel  blushed.  " He  may  find  the 
lady,  and  find  her  all  that  has  been  said,” 
she  replied. 

" It  is  time  the  boy  grappled  with 
truth  instead  of  cobwebs,”  said  Deacon 
Fielding,  sternly.  " He  has  his  call,  and 
to  a fine  pastorate,  and  this  vaporing — ” 

"It  may  not  be  vaporing.” 

"God  grant  it  may  be,  for  I would 
have — ” Deacon  Fielding  stopped  his 
speech  and  held  out  his  Canton-china 
cup  to  be  refilled. 
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* TIaVjgp ! ' the  . nett  night  from  u imftd  'what  .h$  feared„,?  #aiil 

WidtfMd.  lMi()i?].  si tir rig  %vH-U  her  frcirk,  Isabel,  to.&  dull  Toice.  i4  Be?  you  found 
nt  -the  windW,.  saw.  m-ii  corning.-  She  her/friuy  hmi  ill)  the  to^enrryi,ii^  of 
looked  yfTsyngcjy  chaligeil,  for  vyith  & fex*  plans  in  meet  her  were  fcnueP  ; ' ' ’ ~ .- 

. flight / loueiW> $bk fl&Jl  *4M^JE^dl!',t&i.  ^hhle  _ ?*;!*&&*  ttd£*aptl — ML&  Or.t^vy: 

ehurweu-r  of  her  own  ?-/*re  fatuity,  waV-  t**a  gr^tf  beauty*  such  as  the?  world  haa 
mg'  ft  of ; fmotfter  type.,  A faitft  ^fdoin  $eem  but— Isabel — ** 
t<j^cTi  of  rotig <i  ^gi  ryii  **  But 

klips*  far  tbifck  <v£h&  pftjt? 1 **  §fa  i$  fat  the  E&?lm&  of  i?hom  I 

gHIOii  and  *he  haii  linfttai  hair  M*'nh  have  thought  ?vH  tfas**  years.  I emdd 
kgbld  powder  so  tfai  it  gT%Ore«1  tfa  lfa£  faWfah  Iswlvd,  even  if  #fa  ^oald.  W :‘, 
-\Mi31ght  ‘ Before  hvit  ^ooii  (ho  century-  Wfc  rtu\°  Harry,  again  stared  at  fsafah 
plank  and  upon  it  was  now  quip-  U ruid  mw  upon  hi$  f^tpry  wir*  « strange* 
o hud  ready;  to  hum  inti)  '-WosAonh  La-  look  as  of  mvo ' who  awakens*  He  frd- 
brf  a $re&t  stiiyt  ah'^RfaW  H&rr#  {dtyedjb^r  ihtp  the  parlorJIkea  man  in  a 
coming  lip  the  ->rrei\  ifawnWd  h ri.uk-  firearm  Ho  drew  tin-  fani&hire  from 
ly  hand  his  heart  vefa  up  trod  hs-  did  not  hi*.  breaM  anjl;  ^zed  at  if,  then  at  l&P 
look  tjowocii^L  Lahe]  ro^»>  ;vmi  weni  out  hH  ''It  is  your  LhW  he  whispered. 

•of  the  room  tit  lb-  tfahfmft;.  fall,  '.thli  its  u Tan  arc  the  fair  Lu- 

beautifiil  spiral  of  afwiA  opened  the  nnfa  t&afaby 

front  d^ert  fad.  stood  fatting.  She  iBabel  gkve  a faqr*  .$&$*■  .She-  wa*  yA 
nfafal  <C  fatotm^  m of  death  itself.  trfaihlmjsr  from  head  to  -foot.  41  Wait, 
but  &fa  nj  the  door-  Wait*  Harry  Fv  tim  0ut 

way-  knowing  th.y  the  of  her  of  iho  n^nt,  When  she  r^U'Wed.  the 

whole  iltiftv  hifng  ttf  the  fwu^c^W^"  frdm  'her ' .^Ut' 

nekt  mdmeuk.  h-VLf  and  the  gohhdust  ws«  sbahtm  from  her 

iiiin$  ;«p(0'0iiet»r*.i  the  door  ajid  .^.w.  hair.  Them  ~ho  stood  before  her  Cousin, 
the  girl  standing  there,  and  a great  wave  law  head  Ii/piging.  “ There  \t:h  paint,  on 
•Of  eouiU-meu t ve  t 'Mpr^ad  hi*>  face.  pj.v  .t?h^k9  nod  (hen-  was-,  gold  on  tn.r 

u Wej],-Y.Sfiivi  Lodwl  u Odd  you  find  i he  hair  und  i are  not  tho  Unr 

Fair  i^vipi«¥.  Harryf'  'he  said  tiiltfnlfy-,  gud  wt  with  a .rr- 

''Yts."  replied  Harry.,  still  Pt&ripg  vtl  tftitk  dignity, 
h'  r as  if  in  ir  »]roain.  “ 1 found  herd'  Harry  srood  rogiirdmg  her.  *l  Oh, 

/*  Ami  is  sue  m fair  ?’  a^ked  Isahoh  b-ahely  he  xairh  '4'n  miniature. 

Hhe  trembled  in  all  her  limbs,  but  her  and  ir  wan  you  whom  T loved  and  1 know 
voice  was  in.d.et  and  fivui.  d not.  I nought.-  iier  . afar  and  *H  the 

44  Ye^  Bho  w e fahY’  jsypJied  Tlarry.  time  dun  sM  on  .UtV  ov^i  bem'i hstonc, 

•^JJhc  1$  a $£$$}  henpdv.  Isphtd.  and  die  hear  ^ hgr  tmb  evfet 

is  as  »tohu  $ubh??  ;‘*„  \ fowivn  'un\  T^bid*  pjud  can  eVerf  lov** 

•u  Thru  it  ivHS.  !)Mt  a jest  T it  MWU  ->vj>r>  ha*  been  Bf*  Idind  ?”• 

'*  A Wt  il».  -lir-J . for  lohjv  r«*  '*  I vu,,uM  that  I rT?’e  the  fair  La- 

an  We  ( wjfli  too,  knowing  how  ' vlhia/v  s^dd  LuheL  ' .'  ,> 

easily  niy  -heart  trriula  tt^  1 timed  b.v  nyv  Then.  If  any  cmigin  her  in  :T»i«.  umrs, 
iTnagllmnoth.  feat  afterward  tu>  j?0.  kw  “-Von  are  (he  fair  .Lay  ini  a,:- ■;  said  he, 

— -for  rTnlm  loves  you,  Tsaheh  and  lie.  Yv>u  air  forever  until  death  do  ns  . 

w-wdd  fain  hate  had  me  turn  V*  .L^vinia,  part,  "and  after  if  spofi  be  it  he.  will  >»f 

W lie— he  fg^red— ^ ' ' God>  fuW  Eayinia.^  > 1 * *, » '• ' ;,;v 
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The  Motor- Boat  towed  TjiRPiiOH  ^hawa»eils  of  clear  Water 


Crossing  the  Everglades 
Power-Boat 

H V A.  m D / MOCK 


BY  .-A,  p\to&;c.K 

■ . ; ' 

td  >kiH  h>m  hub-  iVminimn  r-moe  iu>  <V>\ut 
I Turrirriy  O^volii,  ;vh- n nv.ky‘1  buw  itr  |j|| - pori$  in  ihf  T^n  .Thou$mnl‘ 
* ^Xikkly  he  nnulu  the  CilaJe*  ' we  ..wovtii  borrow.  ,fm  In- 

fr/  lu^  : huf  Im>  only  ^h».u>k  vuinn>  for  (Ik*  irijc  hiv'me  * ho 

ftftv  htf&d  toetfatjvi*!y  when  ! inquire*!  Jk»\v  buineh  a\u\  Kith  the  £*i4foty*  until 

l«irtg  if  Jfrke  iV  wlvity  miiriv  .Xhe  r-^f uf^v/; nbthit  to 


i > i t?  s r ^ % r fo*y  >- 


Atw^  IVr  nrnm^v}  *«'  l<hvt‘  tho  |v\o  |o.\w 
iritm  OUT  {‘r!invmL'-h(N»t,  urn  I yriUr  Ivmneh, 
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of  us;  to  take  a coffee-pot  and  frying- 
pan,  and  pack  enough  bacon,  corn-meal, 
and  coffee  to  feed  us  for  a week.  An  old 
single-barrelled  shotgun,  which  we  took 
along  on  the  chance  that  we  might  get 
bird-hungry,  was  found  convenient  to 
blow  off  the  heads  of  venomous  snakes, 
but  was  not  used  otherwise.  Each  of 
us  had  a blanket,  mosquito-bar,  and  rub- 
ber sheet,  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
change  of  underclothing. 

As  getting  some  real  pictures  was  part 
of  the  project,  we  were  liberal  with  the 
camera-man,  and  he  filled  what  space  was 
left  in  the  canoe  with  two  big  cameras, 
plate-holders,  and  heavy  boxes  of  6V2X 
8V2  glass  plates.  The  population  of  Ever- 
glade, consisting  of  our  friend’s  family, 
turned  out  to  witness  the  departure  of 
the  flotilla  in  tow  of  the  power-boat,  in 
which  the  captain  held  the  tiller-ropes, 
while  the  camera-man  acted  as  engineer. 
The  skiff,  which  was  next  in  line,  con- 
tained the  Florida  man,  the  writer,  poles, 
provisions,  and  our  personal  bundles; 
while  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  top 
of  the  loaded  canoe  our  hunter-boy 
enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate. 
Our  course  lay  among  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Islands,  through  Chokoloskee  Bay, 
Turners  River,  and  bays  Sunday,  Huston, 
and  Chevalier.  We  camped  on  a planta- 
tion which  bore  the  name  of  the  last, 
but  had  been  recently  abandoned  by  its 
late  owner,  who  had  gone  to  a country 
where  the  titles  to  property  are  clearer 
than  in  the  unsuryeyed  Ten  Thousand 
Islands.  We  respected  the  padlock  on 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  it,  where  my  slumbers 
were  undisturbed  until  dawn,  when  a 
possum  sought  to  share  my  bar.  We  here 
added  to  our  stores  by  gathering  a few 
avocado  pears,  a bunch  of  bananas,  some 
stalks  of  sugar-cane,  a few  sweet  potatoes, 
and  a lot  of  guavas.  Some  plantations 
in  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  have  their 
private  graveyards,  but  all  have  histories, 
and  as  we  continued  our  placid  voyage 
my  companion  told  me  of  the  one  we 
had  left,  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  its  founder.  He  was  a harmless  in- 
dividual who  once  weakly  consented  to 
join  two  of  his  associates,  whose  names 
have  been  too  numerous  to  mention,  in 
arresting  his  nearest  neighbor,  one  Wil- 
son, upon  a bogus  warrant.  Arresting 


Wilson  upon  a genuine  warrant  had  long 
been  recognized  as  a form  of  suicide,  and 
it  is  believed  that  nervousness  arising 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  man  in- 
duced the  leader  of  the  trio  to  begin  the 
service  of  the  warrant  at  long  range. 

The  return  shot  neatly  shaved  off  one  side 
of  his  mustache,  and  he  fled,  followed 
by  his  fellow  conspirators.  Mr.  Wilson 
chased  them  as  far  as  Cape  Sable  in  his 
boat,  and  is  believed  to  be  still  on  the 
lookout  for  their  return.  He  is  said  to 
wax  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  his 
course  was  justified  by  the  bogus  char- 
acter of  the  warrant,  and  insists  that  his 
action  was  quite  uninfluenced  by  that  fea- 
ture of  the  case.  The  ringleader  must 
have  experienced  a change  of  heart,  since 
Lieutenant  Willoughby,  who  employed 
him  as  a guide  despite  his  reputation 
as  a bad  man,  writes  of  him  in  his  Across 
the  Everglades  that  he  often  sat  up  an 
hour  beyond  his  usual  time  that  he  might 
tuck  the  lieutenant  in  bed  before  retiring. 

Early  in  the  day  we  entered  a narrow 
creek  completely  covered  by  branches  of 
trees  that  interlaced  overhead,  and  so 
crooked  that  the  power-boat  at  the  head 
and  the  canoe  at  the  foot  of  our  proces- 
sion were  usually  travelling  in  opposite 
directions.  During  two  miles  of  snake- 
like progress  to  Alligator  Bay,  dragging 
over  roots,  pulling  under  branches,  smash- 
ing an  occasional  wasps’  nest  and  striking 
at  impertinent  moccasins,  we  saw  more 
varieties  of  orchids  than  I have  found 
in  a single  locality  elsewhere,  including 
specimens  colorless  and  full  of  color, 
scentless  and  filled  with  odor  that  made 
the  surrounding  air  heavy  with  their 
f ragrance ; some  garbed  sombrely  as  a 
Quakeress,  and  others  costumed  to  rival 
a Queen  of  Sheba. 

On  one  of  the  keys  of  Alligator  Bay 
is  the  principal  plume-bird  rookery  left 
in  Florida.  It  had  been  shot  a few  days 
before  our  visit  and  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  plumes  taken.  The  mother 
birds  had  been  shot,  the  young  birds 
had  starved. 

Of  important  rookeries,  this  is  one  of 
the  least  accessible,  and  birds  nest  here 
when  driven  from  others.  If  a trust- 
worthy warden  could  be  found  and  kept 
alive  here  for  six  months  in  each  year,  a 
long  step  would  be  taken  toward  per- 
petuating two  or  three  species  of  the  most 
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momma  we  everglades  in  a power-boat 


tx&uriful  of  bird*,  now  far  along  on  tin*  \\v  were  milt  s from  the  nearest  eumpnig- 
to  e>;h  notion,  Probably  two  w:»n;b  groiinij  jvt?  km -w.  am!  our  chinoe  ov.ned 
eij>  would  he  better  than  one.,  for  the  sake; ' te  Tic  between  tdeepteg'  »n  our  bmins 
of  prcscrviiag;  tlaur  species  also  {vufii  ex-  ^arefmig  through  fir  hlnrkuess  nf  the 
Tins  land*  where  the ^ fur  a bit  jbf-  dry hind  thjit  rui^ii 

of  Appeals:  is  a shotgun.  hi  eomvnibug  not  exist.  At  fids  rh thft  captain 
our  cruise  eastward  we  cut  our  \vny  mmnnbeivd  havi ug  seen  mar  the  river 
through  twy.  codes  of  an  even  crooked Or  dune  banana  plants  indicating  I be  nre»;~ 

fief  of  lam)  above!  the  wafer.  Wo  waded 


cfefk,  ’U wl^ 4 many  beep 

]*}*  V 1 0 nyo-h un from  Par i h/:;:d t 
tiip  rbokarv;  who  nought  tfiuK  t,tr  block 
the  road  oflhnir  x iraU  fron't  h »>3r  the 
ba>v  ur  ;^.^;;poshihfe  wan4c*in?  ;givmpf 
watdeii.  A .few  xnow  uide*  of  naviga- 
tjkm  through  creeks,  take*,  rivers,  ami 
among  keys;  brought  11V  tO  P<b*um  Key, 

, 

ftir • iu^fc/;iw&ht .W' 'mtiyitfi lived  • ibe  crawling  ffaju^s  that  gel  ujfder-  my 
wii.lj  his.  family,  while  other  rs  of  the  law  bar  didift  j*rove  venomous.  A family  ,.?' 
anight  far  and  wide  for  ..him  with  V;pry - rats  running.  around  and  under  u*  elk-' 
teg  iterrrs  e.f  ddigvmv.  At  Dnum  Kev  - t orbed  "ur  slmuhers  during  the  m^ltl, 
a Logmans  River  laudiuark  — we  ate  and  svhmione  woke  me  op  hy  {^dunged; 
grapes  and  fig?  wdnfc  was  being  s<jtieakiiig  wear  my  ear  I hd^fly.iif-'rimi^' 

tnade  for  oiir  lune.!\ec»n;.  The  afternoon  find  got  liuu  and  that  1 would  got.  1 he 
whs  spent  exploring  ; ip  rtn>  hlades  snake  in  t lie  morning.  W%:  lieiti  u omiyr- 
the  many  trails  loading  from  whut  we  oil  of  wur  honenth  our  bars,  definitely 
though*  w&a  Rocky  -Creek,  vainly  looking  abandott^.i  swu-eh  for  the  Indian  cm  m u 
ter  Signs  of  the  Indian  fntop  of  which  and  decide.]  p>  o,m  tile  all 

wo  wepc  fa  Search,  night  came  the  W'ay  to  Miami.  In  the  jnornhig,  by 


Pott«G  ms-i-ycwyH  shaiAo^  WAvi:k 


nutruikv4i uni  h.u? 


t&  !pr«xw 


Fk  ]s<>2  '.ii* • <o  (];<'  f;’h.ii‘i 

.•h<-;-i-  ni;  fin  <\;'»  *1  r'.-M 

I {nil  \v:r,\  with  t:n  vTii<riiiW:r 

;>n<  t ffU^n^.  wri4uoJ  v 

f j»tl  a tf*  lv •>’ *•  kilrV eV t fife  #x - 
v%  ir ! M'.yY-i/s' 

p«  Xjiiom.  ITiri  fvM  t MiMi  ^ 

portion  of 


CuMftwo.  a Tube  anu  OtikBkVAvmi! 


; 


HtfAUS  Of  jR|V£i?S  CHOSiRJJ  BY  w X KtSX>  Of  W*rfc50t*LY 


tbo  5jj$ »rk  had  to  jbe  upended  Veau^  grars,.  and  wr-  finally  'gave:  up,  its  uso mb 
<>£  enf ; Itn4-  i>rivfU)^n«t  mo*$t  etitir^ly  rtrid  worked  . pu*h~ 

ov«3*tf  tbiO  aiders -of  the  Jiavin^  jug  -with  oars  and  i»oIi\<  Tin*  host  of 

• irfvu  !H>vupr-1i»*<l.,  il  W;H  *wued,  fo  sleep  those  poles,.  whieh  had  lieoo  uh^vin^i 
in  uvt  ylmbjng.  Ciom  on  Indian*  had  ti  '\vi>,d«.*n  idoi. 

it'  fed improv'd  aa  we  * formed  like  a lady > do/**  with  a l’r»  red/ 
plunged jVfto myfif  regjojn.  Tlut  or  The  hkd  held ' nn  the 

liir  mmn?-Wo  lowed  u*  gayiv  alcm#  in  eunij  nt«  k.  whirh  rs  never'  far  from  the 
bright  ^plight  flirt  nigh  elnmooU  of  dear-  xnfftiw  in  th**  dddey  ind  din ‘foot  sank 
Kami ful  key*,  oynr  but  little  in  tin-  soft  around.  And  heavy 
&.'*■+  covered  with  the  big  white-  grass.  Thai  night  we  hand  m»  key  with 

t 5 painlAily  vi~  my  Xrw  Kiul  ennugh  for  m eamfbJlm.  bu  t the  boy 
(-od.md  ■ix[*  tri'.,r\ . Ss  .nv  f Hnei  gttrtjida  nvnmgHd  fn  heat  :^me  on  a pile 

ef  hvrerv  ><jy -gra*o> ^ tjrovo  u*  Imrlh,  or.  of  bru*U  and  v’r  dm-<  in  our  htM^  Jl 

daa;]u>r>  vt/uj-i'*  forced  o>  ip.  tin*  vran,  Wo--  ta>*  ronyeviKni  Or  rig'  \mr  'iUoHiWSp- 
hvo  y.oj  ^,pT  ^ ronuiug  account  of  our  bars,  mid  we  di,*K;fl*e>i  !.v'if)i  dbmm  %&  wr 
dig«wdt',i*>-,  and  fd*  them  folHid  the  p<  .-■■ < - a.  vearce  <M  ? he-  diodes' 

a*'-  wy  bond  ••..avOiaftl'O  WV  lundied  a?>.  to  W hardkv  word  I . <a,^;,!^rit;m  i'h'; 

r?fj  n fcev  uf  »‘t)ro;v|ih>ftvs/-  inyrflty  .vnd  eaptlun  curled  up  in'  tk  ifi>r.,'  ,i;  tk« 

hsv . ' f bay,  when*  we  found  about  a -•<pmre  ' yitmern-man  slept  oh  fogr*  hod  aer*.--  d 

foot  ?*/  y§ rf  ft  jfpf  a wupdfac.  I \s*fc£  gnrew?)k*y  n\tf  FKri df«  ftioud  wU\  1 y&m* 
:&  .{ttg;  with'  iiijr,  , V;h : f c^'harK'  emniyrOdiht  h»  tdio  hot  uf 

gfja wi  t h 4 i a c i «i Wj  wheiv  jbo  <4  irtypt , hmi 

m:&  t^jh} ^ wltluti pjE  mo  flt»;I  ^ &($${&}  mo  :m  K)ebpf  Whyu  a frnpfeti 
ltmo%  • Ir  briv4iiio  iiioro  and  uiar&  " -•  tr |)Iin«rV ’ iMrfi 

difficult  to  feeofj  tjie  profiler  free  from  drowned  u*  before  y^u;0diijd 
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. fiunrer -'  brjy  had  dhown  woodcraft  by  moeca'du  which  h,u]  preempted  it.  We 
bd  retching  Ills'  bar  :wi<nt£  the  trees  and  discovered  in  the  $£fy*;ninoit  >»  bemuifid 
piling  up  branches  plough  to  keep  him  earnpiugsgrourcl  of  Indian  -j Uf cm  t-, 
out  of  the  wjfirtw  beneath  him,  while-  the  half  an  acre  in  dry,  Jere]  m ft 

nnnva?  top  of  his ■.  mosquito-bar  insmsura-  floor.  poyptpd  with  •;'pinv]»aws  an.il  • friutrixl' 
b)y  protected  h ho  from  the  fom-nt  from  with  wild  grape*  and  entx>rt -plants, 
aboif,  ,iml  if  the  disturbance  awaken^  Pile*  of  dudis-  of  turtle  aiid  >unib  bones 
him,  hi?  pvc  jm  evidence  of  i?v  When  of  deer,  and  remmmfs  of  ffsh  told  h>\v 
the  d»mn  h?id  0viu  by,  my  companion  life  might  he  maiiifcoiU^f  Hi  <bo  (UnA*?. 
said  he  wanted  in  he  dry  oner  mmv  and  Tbtft  afternoon  our  rout‘d  war.  goehd 
; ‘ 1 ^;icir- i |\5A‘- 3|..  JJcfWe  by  the  dead  top  of 
he  \yas  fuiHy  fri  them  tbi*  black  cloudy  the  foot  of  which  was  4 n Iridhm  earpp 
cmni?  litfpJc  and  it  rained  worn*  than  he-  with  the  fire  still  hurnivie 
d’onn  T)u?  next  day  >vo  were  in'  the  wafer  We  earnped  hesnlt  it  tumipkin- 

& good  deal.  The  vnot*  c-boat  had  0*  bo  vines,  npd.  >Ue  r«>e«i«  d tVmiera  and  jnupljv 
pnsKed  and  Ipuiled-  The  open  water,  kin?  which  frojn  the  little 

which  we  followed  when  possible,  often  field  where grew  umngoa,  bnriitnn.s  corn, 
led  so  far  from  nur  course  that  we  had  Aird  The  song  of  birds,  aw  ok* 

to.  drag  our  boats  over  water  that  win.  cued' Pie  in  thr  0Hrf\hm  -and  1 ivengap//$‘; 

sho/il  and  ' throu^H  gralh  that tugged  cardinolj, -.'Ktiiir/' TO^]^>ljy''-'l3irr€fc?‘;  *''air«ii‘" 

against  'ns-  During'  this  day  mt  work  saw  one  honied  owh  several  black  hawks, 
was  hard  as-  thf/t  of  ideasure'^ekcrs  in  and  many  crows  There  Wits  a'  greater 
the  A'oirh  Woods  or  f‘iinVpers  among  the  variety  *.f  trees  and  higher  lam]  than 
T-anodiari  takes  aiid/rtYeW;  A bit  of  dry  \*#i\  sipc*  leaving^fhu  wc^b  coast, 

laud  wfe  oBrcuml  for  a midday  enmp  by  nwxiU\-ir&i  >1  fringe 

blowing  the  bead  off  of  a eotronmumh  of  pine*  could  be  seen  k<  the  cast,  and  i 
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fancied  once  that  I heard  the  whistle  of 
a locomotive.  Soon  after  starting  we 
saw  the  smoke  of  Miami  factories  and 
an  occasional  Indian  in  the  distance. 
The  water  grew  shoal  as  we  worked  to- 
ward the  coast,  and  the  iron  shoe  of  our 
launch  continually  pounded  the  up- 
thrusting  pillars  of  coral.  We  turned 
back  often  for  little  distances,  and  push- 
ed and  pulled  the  power-boat  for  hours, 
stumbling  along  the  uneven,  rock-based, 
grass-covered  formation.  We  tried  to 
lunch  on  a promising  bit  of  ground  on 
a small  key,  but  finally  yielded  possession 
to  a few  million  big  ants  who  seemed  to 
possess  some  squatter  interest  in  the 
property.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  an 
Indian,  who  was  spearing  turtle  and  fish 
with  much  skill.  He  told  us  that  his 
village  was  “ three  miles,”  and  although 
it  was  off  our  course  we  invited  ourselves 
to  visit  it;  and  as  the  water  and  grass 
permitted,  towed  the  whole  outfit,  in- 
cluding the  Indian  and  his  canoe,  with 
the  motor-boat.  The  village  was  at- 
tractive of  its  kind,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  large  buildings,  neatly  thatched, 
with  large  tables  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  which  served  as  floors.  There 
were  clocks  (not  running)  on  the  walls 
and  sewing-machines  on  the  tables  or 
floors,  while  accounts  hanging  on  a hook 
showed  frequent  dealings  with  a Miami 
tradesman.  The  little  colony  consists  of 
four  or  five  families  and  less  than  thirty 
members.  The  men  wear  shirt-waists  and 
bare  legs,  the  women  beads  above,  skirts 
below,  and  a middle  zone  which  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten. 

At  night  we  camped  near  the  village, 
and  T made  my  bed  in  the  lower  end  of 
an  Indian  canoe  that  was  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  lay  upon  the  sloping  bank 
of  a little  canal.  My  companion  slept 
just  above  me,  and  must  have  dammed 
the  rain,  when  the  usual  deluge  came  sud- 
denly in  the  night,  with  his  bar,  blanket, 
and  himself;  for  when  he  got  up,  the  rush 
of  water  nearly  swept  me  away;  but  I 
was  getting  used  to  this,  and  only  feared 
that  I might  get  dry  some  day  and  take 
cold  from  the  exposure. 

We  cooked  breakfast  by  the  Indians’ 
fire,  and  then,  after  a short  run  with  the 
motor-boat,  poled  leisurely  for  the  last 
few  miles,  during  which  the  current  of 
the  water  on  which  we  floated  changed 


from  the  southwest  course  it  had  main- 
tained since  we  left  the  west  coast  to 
about  the  opposite  direction.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  maximum  elevation  of 
the  southern  Everglades  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fall  in  its  course  of  the 
Miami  River,  and  that  the  current  stories 
of  eighteen  feet  of  elevation  above  sea- 
level  may  be  looked  upon  as  fairy-tales. 

It  was  late  when  we  found  the  south 
fork  of  the  Miami  River,  and  dark  when 
we  sat  down  to  a square  meal  at  a hotel. 
The  return  trip  around  Cape  Sable,  al- 
though under  power,  was  more  trying 
than  the  one  through  the  Glades.  Shoal 
water  and  the  sticky  blue  mud  bothered 
us  at  times,  and  the  closing  of  a creek  by 
the  railway  added  many  miles  to  our 
course,  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  afflicted 
us,  and  our  supply  of  fresh  water  ran  out, 
producing  in  all  of  us,  when  we  dis- 
covered it,  a sudden  and  intense  thirst. 

Around  East,  Middle,  and  Northwest 
capes  we  encountered  waves  so  high  that 
their  tops  gently  lapped  over  the  coam- 
ings of  the  power-boat,  while  we  in  the 
skiff  bailed  continually,  and  only  the  lit- 
tle canoe  kept  its  contents  dry.  During 
an  all-night  run  up  the  coast  a rain- 
squall  flooded  us  and  stopped  the  motor, 
while  the  whole  flotilla  tossed  about  in 
the  darkness  and  rain  and  drifted  sea- 
ward for  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour, 
even  the  imperturbable  hunter-boy  re- 
marking, “ Looks  like  we’ve  got  to  swim.” 

But  we  had  crossed  the  Everglades  in 
four  days  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
compass,  travelling  seventy  miles  to  make 
fifty-three,  which  seems  to  us  like  an  air- 
line under  the  circumstances. 

I estimated  that  from  Everglade  to 
Miami  across  the  Glades  we  travelled 
146  miles  in  six  and  a half  days,  and  from 
Miami  to  Everglade  around  the  cape  148 
miles  in  three  days  and  one  night. 

We  saw  no  game  during  the  trip  and 
the  track  of  but  one  deer.  Two  alligators 
and  a good  many  turtle  appeared.  Birds 
were  scarce,  but  there  were  enough 
to  keep  one  from  being  hungry  if  other 
food  gave  out.  Fish  abounded  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  most  of  the  deeper 
channels  tarpon  could  be  seen.  Big- 
mouthed bass,  called  trout  in  Florida, 
were  plentiful,  as  were  gar,  bream,  and 
several  other  varieties,  and  a few  mul- 
let were  seen. 
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Our  experience  w«*  thur  mm  {m*'U  do-  an,- y our*  .for.  the  matching,  in  th e (5huU*s. 
lay  ift  the  plenty  n£  turtle*  *?Meh 

•Tho  -Water'  is.-  pure-. 'And  'sw'em  ' ;iod  food.  all  the  irond  qualities >va  m COM.  of  the 
.plentiful  eriou^h.  l.ipnTAi^  fame  like  jtiT^n.'turlle-Oi:  the-  terrapin.  A h.y>  fruits 
v‘*ut»^  turkey-;  all  jm'ttiherq  of  live  'hejiffe  eon  he*  'll  ail  far  cm^oo  - plums, 

family  are  likrly  tn  he  fou a?]  in  Hm  Olarfci^  eummd-appli*:-.  an. I pawph*^ —whilr  the 

and  moj?f  oth^r  birds  tfrp  ■ -fair . food,  the  MviV^fiay  make  a.  fragrant 

Sn#H#.*,  .wh'mh  abh\njd,  *m*  delicacies  when  hovei-nge.  Crassing  . tl'*v  • :Kve*rgla».l^  . %£ 
called  yon  would  v*W  a dollar  Florida  m a ^Vtd£  not  an  ndveniur^< 

'ft  portion  in  Xew  York  far  the  frogs  that  it  is  a juenie* 


My  Friend 

- - : - . ■ ■-  ^ • . ' '■ 

BY  RfCllA  RD  LE  G4LUUXNE 


T H A VK  *• 

J A wnmlarfi’il  friend ■:{§  fe 
Tie  • knows  I am  lonely  nmi  living. 
So  ht>  'Spends  his  time  with  nu\ 


lift:  J’a&ak;:*  the  ^Fining  gardens. 

•■■A-rtfl  Aril  the  Vo  in. ho  wed  dead. 

T(>-.  sil  AnU  Talk  ;)$(!  Comfort  rno — - 
For  living— thy  frielxd  who  is  dead 


Bulstrode  Changes  His  Mind 


BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 


a HERE  is  such  a thing,  believe  me,” 
I Mrs.  Falconer  wrote  in  the  letter 
^ Mr.  Bulstrode  opened  for  the 
twentieth  time  to  reread,  “ as  the  gloom  of 
Christmas,  Jimmy.  People  won’t  frank- 
ly own  to  it.  They’re  afraid  of  seeming 
sour  and  crabbed.  But  don’t  you,  who 
are  so  exquisitely  apt  to  feelings — to 
other  people’s  feelings — at  once  confess 
it  ? It  attacks  the  spinster  in  the  bustling 
winter  streets  as  she  is  elbowed  by  some 
person  exuberantly  a mother  and  so 
arrogantly  laden  with  delicious-looking 
parcels  that  she  is  almost  a personal 
Christmas  tree  herself.  I’m  confident 
this  1 gloom  of  Christmas’  grips  the 
wretched  little  beings  at  toy-shop  win- 
dows as  they  stand  i choosin’  ’ their  never- 
to-be-realized  toys.  I’m  sure  it  haunts 
the  vagrant  and  the  homeless  in  a city 
fairly  redolent  of  holly  and  dinners,  and 
where  the  array  of  other  people’s  homes 
is  terrifying  in  its  cruel  ostentation. 
And,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  so  horribly 
subtle  that  no  doubt  it  attacks  others 
whose  only  grudge  is  that  their  hearts  are 
not  built  for  Christmas  trees  or  the  hang- 
ing of  stockings.  But  these  unfortunates 
are  not  saying  anything  aloud,  therefore 
we  must  not  pry ! 

“ There’s  a jolly  house-party  on  at  the 
von  Schoolings’.  We’re  to  go  down  to- 
morrow to  Tuxedo  and  pass  Christmas 
night,  and  you  are,  of  course,  asked  and 
wanted.  Knowing  your  dread  of  these 
family  feasts — possibly  from  just  such  a 
ghost  of  the  gloom — I was  too  easily  sure 
you  would  refuse.  But  it’s  a wonderful 
place  for  a talk  or  two,  and  I shall  hope 
you  will  go — will  come,  not  even  follow, 
but  go  down  with  me.” 

There  was  more  of  the  letter — there  al- 
ways is  more  of  women’s  letters.  Their 
minds  and  pens  are  so  charmingly  facile; 
there  is  nothing  a woman  can  do  better 
than  talk,  except  to  write. 

In  the  face  of  the  window  of  the 
drawing-room  where  Mr.  Bulstrode  sat 
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the  storm  cast  wreaths  of  snow  that  clung 
and  froze,  or  dropped  like  feathers  down 
against  the  sill.  The  gentleman  had  his 
predilections  even  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  open  fireplace  the  logs  crumbled  and 
disintegrated  to  ashen  caves  wherein  the 
palpitating  jewels  of  the  heat  were  held. 
Except  for  this  old-fashioned  warmth, 
there  was  none  other  in  the  room,  whose 
white  wainscoting  and  pillars,  low  ceil- 
ings and  quaint  chimney-piece,  character- 
ized one  of  those  agreeably  proportioned 
houses  still  to  be  found  in  lower  New 
York  around  Washington  Square. 

Mr.  Bulstrode  smoked  slowly,  the  letter 
between  his  fingers,  his  thoughts  travel- 
ling like  wanderers  towards  a home  from 
which  a ban  had  kept  them  aliens.  His 
eyes  drifted  to  the  first  of  the  letter. 
“ Vagrants,  homeless  in  a city  full  of 
homes.”  He  wasn’t  familiar  with  that 
class.  His  charities  to  that  part  of  the 
population  consisted  in  donations  to  es- 
tablish societies,  and  haphazard  giving 
called  forth  by  a beggar’s  extended  hand. 

If  anybody  is  immune  to  the  melan- 
choly of  which  his  friend  Mrs.  Falconer 
spoke,  it  should  surely  be  this  gentleman, 
smoking  his  cigar  before  the  fire.  The 
unopened  letters — there  was  a pile  of 
them — would  have  given  ample  reason 
why.  No  one  of  the  lot  but  bore  some 
testimony  to  the  generous  heart  which, 
beneath  dinner-jacket  and  behind  the 
screw-faced  watch  with  the  picture  in 
the  back  of  it,  beat  so  healthy  and  so  well. 

But  the  bestowal  of  benefits,  while  it 
may  beautify  the  giver,  does  not  always 
transform  itself  into  the  one  benefit 
wished  for  and  console  the  bestower. 
Mr.  Bulstrode  had  a charming  home.  He 
was  alone  in  it.  He  had  his  clubs  where 
bachelors  like  himself,  more  or  less  in- 
fected with  Christmas  gloom,  would  be 
glad  to  greet  him.  He  had  his  friends, 
many  of  them,  and  their  home  circles 
were  complete.  His,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, began  and  ended  with  himself, 
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and  as  if  triumphant  to  have  found 
so  tempting  a victim,  the  Gloom  came 
and  possessed  Mr.  Bulstrode  as  he  sat 
and  mused. 

But  the  decided  sadness  that  stole 
across  his  face  bore  no  relation  to  the 
season,  to  whose  white  mystery  and  holy 
beauty  there  was  something  in  his  boy- 
ish, kindly  heart  that  always  responded. 

The  sadness  that  came  from  Mrs. 
Falconer’s  letter  came  from  what  it 
awakened,  would  not  let  sleep ; what 
it  called  forth  and  inspired;  what  its 
burden  was;  what  the  next  day  offered 
him  and  what  *his  Christmas  might 
be!  He  had  only  to  order  his  motor, 
to  call  for  her  and  drive  over  the 
ferry;  to  sit  beside  her  in  the  train,  to 
drive  with  her  again  across  the  wintry 
roads.  He  had  but  to  see  her,  watch  her, 
talk  with  her,  share  with  her  the  day 
and  evening,  to  have  his  Christmas  as 
nearly  what  a feast  should  be  as  dreams 
could  ask.  The  whole  festival  was  there : 
joy,  good-will — peace?  No.  Not  peace 
for  him  or  for  her — not  that;  everything 
else,  but  not  that.  And  he  had  been  trav- 
elling for  five  weary  months  in  order  to 
make  himself  keep  for  her  that  peace 
a little  longer. 

Mr.  Bulstrode  sighed  here,  lifted  the 
letter  where  there  was  more  of  it  to  his 
lips — held  it  out  toward  the  fire  as  if  the 
red  jewels  were  to  set  themselves  around 
it,  thought  differently,  and  putting  it 
back  in  its  envelope,  thrust  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  waistcoat. 

"Ruggles,”  he  asked  the  servant  who 
had  come  in,  "you  sent  the  despatch 
to  Tuxedo?” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

" There’ll  be  later  a note  to  send.  I’ll 
ring.  Well,  what  is  it?” 

" There’s  a person  at  the  door,  sir,  who 
insists  on  seeing  you.” 

The  servant’s  tone — one  particularly 
jarring  to  the  ears  of  a man  who  had  fel- 
lowship with  more  than  one  class  of  his 
kind — made  the  master  look  sharply  up. 
Ruggles  was  a new  addition  to  the  house- 
hold, and  Bulstrode  did  not  like  him. 

" A person,”  Bulstrode  repeated,  quiet- 
ly ; " what  sort  of  a person  ?” 

" A man,  sir.” 

" Not  a gentleman  ? No,”  he  nodded 
gently;  "I  see  you  do  not  think  him  one. 
Yet  that  he  is  a man  is  in  his  favor. 


There  are  some  gentlemen  who  aren’t 
men,  you  know.  Let  him  in.” 

In  doing  so  Ruggles  seemed  to  let  in 
the  night.  Bulstrode  had,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  fragrant  room,  forgotten  that  out- 
side was  the  wintry  dark.  Ruggles,  in 
letting  the  man  in,  had  the  air  of  thrust- 
ing him  in,  and  shut  the  door  behind  the 
visitor  with  a click  as  if  it  were  an  ugly 
thing  that  cried  despite  at  anything  so 
poor  and  mean  and  squalid. 

The  creature  himself  let  in  the  cold; 
he  seemed  made  of  it.  The  snow  clung 
to  his  shoulders;  his  shoes,  tied  up  with 
strings,  were  encrusted  with  it.  His  coat, 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  frayed  at  the 
cuffs  and  edges,  was  thin  and  weather- 
stained.  He  had  a pale  face,  a royal 
growth  of  beard — this  was  all  Mr.  Bul- 
strode had  time  to  remark.  He  rose. 

" My  servant  says  you  want  to  see  me. 
Come  near  the  fire,  won’t  you  ?” 

The  visitor  did  not  stir.  Bewildered 
in  the  warmth  of  the  room,  he  stood  far 
back  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  rug.  To  all 
appearances  he  was  a bit  of  driftwood 
from  the  streets,  one  of  the  usual  vagrant 
class  who  haunt  the  saloons  and  park  and 
steer  from  lockup  to  night-lodging,  until 
they  finally  steer  themselves  entirely  off 
the  face  of  history,  and  the  potter’s  field 
gathers  them  in.  Nothing  but  his  en- 
trance into  this  conventional  room  be- 
fore this  well-balanced  member  of  decent 
society  was  peculiar. 

As  he  still  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
Mr.  Bulstrode,  approaching  him,  again 
invited : " Come  near  the  fire,  won’t  you  ? 
and  when  you  are  warm  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you.” 

"It’s  the  storm,”  murmured  the  man, 
and  a half-human  look  came  across  his 
face  with  his  words.  "I  mean  to  say, 
it’s  this  hellish  storm  that’s  got  in  my 
throat  and  lungs.  I can’t  speak — it’s  so 
warm  here.  It  will  be  better  in  a second. 
No,  not  near  the  fire;  thanks  — chil- 
blains.” He  looked  down  at  his  poor  feet. 

The  voice  which  the  storm  had  beaten 
and  thrashed  to  painful  hoarseness  was 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  man’s 
appearance,  and  in  intonation,  accent, 
and  language  was  a shock  to  the  hearer. 

" Don’t  stand  back  like  that — come  into 
the  room.”  Mr.  Bulstrode  wheeled  a 
chair  briskly  about.  "There;  sit  down 
and  drink  this ; it’s  a mild  blend.” 
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“I'm  very  wet,”  said  the  man.  “TO 
drip  on  the  rug.” 

“ Hang  the  rug!” 

The  tramp  drained  the  glass  given  him 
at  one  swallow  nearly;  it  appeared  to 
clear  his  throat  and  release  his  speech. 
He  gathered  his  rags  together. 

“I  beg  pardon  for  forcing  myself  on 
you  like  this,  but  I fancy  I needn't  tell 
you  I'm  desperate — desperate!”  He  held 
out  his  hand;  it  shook  like  a pale  ghost's. 
“I  look  it,  I'm  sure.  I haven't  eaten  a 
meal  or  slept  in  a bed  for  a fortnight. 
I've  begged  work  and  charity.  All  day 
I've  been  shovelling  snow,  but  I'm  too 
weak  to  work  now.” 

He  was  being  led  to  a chair.  He  sank 
in  it.  “Before  they  sent  me  to  the 
Island  I decided  to  try  a ruse.  I went 
into  a saloon  and  opened  a directory,  and 
I said,  ‘The  first  name  I put  my  finger 
upon  TO  take  as  good  luck,  and  TO  go 
and  see  the  person,  man  or  woman.'  I 
opened  to  J ames  Thatcher  Bulstrode, 
9 Washington  Square.”  He  half  smiled; 
the  pale,  trembling  hand  was  waving  like 
a pitiful  flag,  signal  of  distress  to  catch 
the  sight  of  some  bark  that  might  lend 
aid.  “ So  I came  here.  When  there 
seemed  actually  to  be  some  chance  of  my 
getting  in,  why,  my  courage  failed  me. 
I don't  expect  you  to  believe  my  story 
or  to  believe  anything,  except  that  I am 
desperate — desperate.  It's  below  zero  to- 
night out  there — infernally  cold.”  He 
took  the  pin  out  of  the  collar  turned  up 
around  his  neck  and  let  his  coat  fall  back. 
Under  it  Bulstrode  saw  he  wore  a thin 
flannel  shirt.  The  tramp  repeated  to 
himself,  as  it  were,  “ It's  a bad  storm.” 

He  looked  up  in  a dazed  fashion  at  his 
host  as  if  for  acceptance  of  his  remark. 
In  the  easy  chair,  half  swathed  in  rags, 
pitiful  in  thinness,  dripping  from  shoes 
and  clothes  water  that  the  storm  had 
drenched  into  him,  he  was  a sorry  object 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  well-ordered 
conventional  room.  The  heat  and  whiskey, 
the  famine  and  exposure,  cast  a film  across 
his  eyes  and  brain.  He  indistinctly  saw 
his  host  pass  into  the  next  room  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him. 

“By  Jove!”  he  murmured  under  his 
breath  in  wonder  and  dumb  thanks  for 
the  shelter.  “By  Jove!”  The  stimulant 
filtered  agreeably  through  him ; more 
charitable  than  any  element  with  which 


he  had  been  lately  familiar,  the  fire's  heat 
began  to  thaw  the  ice  in  his  bones.  He  # 
laid  his  dripping  hat  on  his  knees,  his 
thin  hands  folded  themselves  over  it,  his 
eyes  closed.  For  hours  he  had  shuffled 
about  the  streets  to  keep  from  freezing. 
At  the  charity  organization  they  gave 
work  he  was  too  weak  to  do;  he  had 
not  eaten  a substantial  meal  in  so  long 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  taste  of  food 
and  had  ceased  to  crave  it.  In  the  soft 
light  of  lamp  and  fire  he  fell  into  a doze. 
Mr.  Bulstrode,  if  he  had  stolen  softly 
in  to  look  at  his  visitor,  would  have  seen 
a man  not  over  thirty  years  of  age,  al- 
though want  and  dissipation  added  ten 
to  his  appearance.  He  would  have  been 
quick  to  take  note  of  the  fine,  delicately 
cut  face  under  the  disfiguring  beard, 
and  of  the  slender,  emaciated  body  de- 
formed by  its  rags. 

Possibly  he  did  so  noiselessly  come  in 
and  stand  by  the  unconscious  creature, 
but  the  sleeping  vagabond,  dreaming  fit- 
ful, half-painful  things,  was  ignorant  of 
the  visitor.  Finally  across  his  mind's 
sharp  despair  came  a sense  of  warmth 
and  comfort,  and  in  its  spell  he  awoke. 

A servant,  not  the  one  who  had  thrust 
him  into  the  drawing-room,  but  another 
with  a friendly  face,  stood  at  his  side, 
and  in  broken  English  asked  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Bulstrode  to  follow  him ; and 
gathering  his  scattered  senses  together 
and  picking  up  his  rags  and  what  was 
left  of  himself,  the  creature  obeyed  a 
summons  which  he  supposed  was  to  hale 
him  again  into  the  winter  streets. 

It  was  some  three  hours  later  that  Mr. 
Bulstrode  in  his  dining-room  entertained 
his  singular  guest. 

“I  have  asked  you  to  dine  with  me,” 
he  explained,  with  a certain  graciousness, 
as  if  he  claimed,  not  gave,  a favor,  “ as 
I'm  all  alone  to-night.  It's  Christmas 
eve,  you  know— or  perhaps  you've  been 
more  or  less  glad  to  forget  it  t” 

The  young  man  who  took  the  chair 
indicated  him  was  unrecognizable  as  the 
stranger  who  had  staggered  into  9 Wash- 
ington Square  three  or  four  hours  before. 
Turned  out  in  spotless  linen  and  a good 
suit  that  fitted  him  fairly  well,  shaven 
face  save  for  a mustache  above  his  lip, 
bathed,  brushed,  refreshed  by  nourish- 
ment and  sleep  and  repose,  he  looked  like 
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one  who  has  been  in  the  waters,  possibly 
^ a long,  long  time;  like  one  who  has 
drifted,  been  bruised,  shattered,  and 
beaten,  but  who  has  nevertheless  drifted 
to  shore;  and  in  spite  of  his  borrowed 
clothes,  his  scarred,  haggard  face,  he  look- 
ed like  a gentleman,  and  Bulstrode  from 
the  moment  he  spoke  had  recognized  him 
as.  one. 

The  food  was  to  the  stranger,  in 
spite  of  the  nourishment  given  him 
by  Prosper,  a feast.  He  restrained  the 
ferocious  hunger  that  now  awoke  at 
sight  and  smell  of  the  good  things,  forced 
himself  not  to  cry  out  with  eagerness, 
not  to  tear  and  grasp  the  food  out  of  the 
plate,  not  to  eat  like  a beast.  Every  time 
he  raised  his  eyes  he  met  those  of  the  but- 
ler Ruggles,  and  as  quickly  the  stranger 
looked  away.  The  face  of  the  servant 
standing  by  the  sideboard,  back  of  him 
the  white  and  gleaming  array  of  the 
Bulstrode  family  silver  like  piles  of  snow, 
was  for  some  reason  or  other  not  a pleas- 
ant face ; the  stranger  did  not  find  it  so. 

When  he  found  himself  again  seated 
in  the  room  he  had  entered  in  his  outcast 
state,  a cup  of  coffee  at  his  hand,  a cigar 
between  his  lips,  the  agreeable  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  room  and  its  charming 
objects,  the  kindly  look  on  the  face  of 
his  host,  all  swam  before  him  like  the 
shapes  in  some  dream  we  try  to  hold.  He 
moved  his  lips  once  or  twice  to  speak,  a 
mist  came  to  his  eyes.  Looking  frankly 
at  Mr.  Bulstrode,  he  said,  not  without 
grace  of  manner: 

" I give  it  up,  sir.  I can’t — it’s  not  to 
be  made  out  or  understood  . . 

" Do  you,”  interrupted  the  other,  " feel 
equal  yourself  to  talking  a little:  to  tell- 
ing me  how  it  happens  that  you  are  wan- 
dering, as  you  seem  to  be  ? For  from  the 
moment  you  first  spoke — ” 

The  young  man  nodded.  " I’m  a gentle- 
man. It’s  worse  somehow — I don’t  know 
why,  but  it  is.” 

Mr.  Bulstrode  thought  out  for  him: 
"It’s  like  remembering  agreeable  places 
to  which  you  feel  you  will  never  return. 
Only,”  he  quickly  offered,  " in  your  case 
you  must,  you  know,  go  back.” 

" No,”  said  the  young  man,  quietly. 

There  was  so  much  entire  renuncia- 
tion in  what  he  said  that  the  other  could 
not  press  it. 


" Better  still,  you  can  then  go  on  ?” 

The  vagrant  looked  at  his  companion 
as  if  to  say:  "Since  I’ve  known  you — 
seen  you — I have  thought  that  I might.” 
But  he  said  nothing  more,  and  Mr. 
Bulstrode,  reading  a diffidence  which  did 
not  displease  him,  finished: 

" You  shall  go  on,  and  I’ll  help  you.” 

The  stranger  bowed  his  head,  and  the 
wine  undoubtedly  sent  the  color  up  till 
his  cheeks  took  the  flush  of  health;  re- 
maining so,  a little  bent  over,  his  eyes 
on  his  feet  clad  in  Mr.  Bulstrode’s  shoes, 
he  said : 

"I’m  an  Englishman.  My  family  is 
everything  that’s  decent  and  all  that,  you 
know,  and  proud.  We’ve  first-rate  tradi- 
tions. I’m  a younger  son,  and  Fve  al- 
ways been  a thorn  in  the  family’s  side. 
I’ve  been  a sort  of  vagabond  from  the 
first,  but  never  as  bad  as  they  thought 
or  believed.” 

He  paused.  His  recital  was  painful  to 
him.  Mr.  Bulstrode  waited,  then  knock- 
ing off  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  urged : 

" Tell  me  about  it,  tell  me  all  frankly; 
it  will,  you  see,  be  a relief.  We  can  do 
better  that  way — if  I know.” 

The  stranger  looked  up  at  him  quickly, 
then  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  talked 
as  it  were  to  the  carpet,  and  rapidly : 

"It’s  just  a year  ago.  I’d  been  going 
it  rather  hard  and  got  into  trouble  more 
or  less — lost  at  cards  and  the  races,  and 
been  running  up  a lot  of  bills.  My  father 
was  awfully  down  on  me.  I’d  gone  home 
for  the  holidays  and  had  a talk  with  my 
father  and  asked  him  to  pay  up  for  me 
just  this  once  more.  He  refused,  and  we 
got  very  angry,  both  of  us,  and  separated 
in  a rage.  The  house  was  full  of  people 
— a Christmas  ball  and  a tree.  My  father 
had,  so  it  happened,  quite  a lot  of  money 
in  the  house.  I knew  where  it  was — I 
had  seen  him  count  it  and  put  it  away. 
That  night  for  some  reason  the  whole 
thing  sickened  me,  in  the  mess  I was  in, 
and  I left  and  went  up  to  London  with- 
out even  saying  good-by.  In  the  course 
of  the  week  my  brother  came  and  found 
me  drunk  in  my  rooms.  It  seems  that 
the  money  had  been  taken  from  my 
father’s  safe,  and  they  accused  me.” 

" But,”  interrupted  Mr.  Bulstrode, 
eagerly,  "it  was  a simple  thing  to  ex- 
culpate yourself.” 

Ignoring  his  remark,  the  other  con- 
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tinued:  "I  have  never  seen  my  father 
since  that  night.” 

No  amount  of  former  deception  can 
persuade  a man  that  he  is  a lame  judge 
of  character.  The  young  Englishman’s 
emaciated  face,  where  eyes  spoiled  by 
dissipation  looked  out  at  his  companion, 
was  to  this  impulsive  reader  of  humanity 
a good  face.  Mr.  Bulstrode,  however, 
saw  what  he  wanted  to  see  in  most  people. 
Given  a chance  to  study  them,  or  rather 
further  to  intimately  know  them,  he 
might  indeed  have  ended  by  finding  in 
some  cases  a few  of  the  imagined  quali- 
ties. Here  misery  was  evident,  degrada- 
tion as  well,  timidity,  and  hesitation, — 
but  honesty  ? Mr.  Bulstrode  fancied  that 
its  characters  were  not  effaced,  and  he 
helped  the  recital : 

" Since  you  so  left  your  people  ?” 

"The  steady  go  down!”  acknowledged 
the  other.  " I worked  my  passage  to  the 
States  on  a liner — I stoked  . . .” 

"Any  chap,”  encouraged  the  gentle- 
man, " who  can  do  that  can  pull  himself, 
I should  say,  out  of  a worse  hole.” 

" There’s  scarcely  a bad  habit  I haven’t 
had  down  in  the  hole  with  me,”  confessed 
the  other,  " and  they’ve  held  me  there.” 

They  both  remained  for  a few  seconds 
without  speaking,  and  the  host’s  eyes  wan- 
dered to  where,  over  his  mantel-shelf,  in 
a great  gold  frame  was  the  portrait  of 
a lady  done  by  Baker.  A quaint  young 
lady  in  her  early  teens  with  bare  arms 
and  frilled  frock.  She  had  Bulstrode’s 
eyes.  By  her  side  was  the  black  muzzle 
of  a great  hound,  on  whose  head  the  lit- 
tle hand  rested.  Under  the  picture,  from 
a silver  bowl  of  roses  came  a fragrance 
that  filled  the  room,  and  close  by  stood 
a photograph  of  another  lady,  very  mod- 
em, very  mocking,  and  very  lovely. 

Mr.  Bulstrode,  delicately  drawing  in- 
ferences from  the  influences  in  his  life, 
and,  if  not  consciously  grateful,  reflecting 
them  charmingly,  broke  the  silence: 

" You  must  have  formed  some  plan  or 
other  in  your  mind  when  you  came  to 
my  door?  What,  in  the  event  of  your 
being  received,  did  you  intend  to  ask  me 
to  do?” 

The  stranger  lifted  his  head  and  his 
response  was  irrelevant:  "It  seems  a 
hundred  years  since  I stood  there  in  that 
storm  and  your  man  pulled  me  in.  I 
haven’t  seen  a place  like  this  for  long, 


not  the  inside  of  decent  houses.  When  I 
left  the  ship  I managed  to  get  down  with 
a chap  as  far  as  Florida,  where  he  had  an 
orange-plantation,  but  the  venture  fell 
through.  I fancy  the  rest  is  as  well  for- 
gotten. When  I came  in  here  to-night  I 
intended  to  ask  you  for  a Christmas  gift 
of  money,  and  I should  have  gone  out 
and  drunk  myself  to  hell.” 

"You  spoke” — Mr.  Bulstrode  fetched 
him  back — " of  your  father  and  your 
brother;  was  there  no  one  else?” 

The  younger  man  looked  up  without 
reply. 

" There  has  been,  then,  no  more  kindly 
influence  in  your  life — no  sister — no 
woman  ?” 

Bulstrode  brought  out  the  words;  they 
meant  in  his  judgment  so  very  much.  He 
saw  a change  cross  the  other’s  face — 
it  sombred. 

" I fancy  there  are  not  many  men  who 
haven’t  had  a woman  in  their  lives  for 
good  or  bad,”  he  said,  with  a short  laugh. 

"Well,”  urged  the  gentleman,  gently, 

" and  for  what  was  she?” 

Rebelling  at  the  insistence,  plicate  as 
his  companion’s  manner  made  his  probing, 
the  young  fellow  stammered : 

"I  say,  this  putting  a fellow  on  the 
rack — ” 

But  Bulstrode  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair  and  rested  his  hand  on  his  com- 
panion’s knee  and  pleaded : 

" Speak  out  frankly — frankly — I be- 
lieve I shall  understand ; it  will  free  your 
heart  to  speak.  This  influence  which  to 
a man  should  be  the  best — the  best — what 
was  it  to  you?”  Mr.  Bulstrode  sat  back 
and  waited,  and  the  other  seemed  quite 
lost  to  him  in  his  melancholy  meditations 
for  some  few  seconds.  Then,  with  singular 
skill  in  his  questioning,  Mr.  Bulstrode 
put  it:  "For  a young  man,  no  matter 
how  wild,  to  leave  his  home  under  the 
misapprehension  you  claim: — f or. him  to 
make  no  effort  to  reinstate  himself : with 
no  attempt  at  justice : for  him  to  become 
a wanderer — there  must  be  an  extraordi- 
nary reason,  almost  an  improbable  one — ” 

" I don’t  ask  you  to  hear,  sir,”  said  the 
vagrant,  quickly. 

" I wish  to  do  so.  It  would  have  been 
a simple  matter  to  exculpate  yourself — 
you  had  not  the  funds  in  your  possession, 
had  never  had  them.  You  took  no  means 
to  clear  yourself?” 
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“None” 

Mr.  Bulstrode  looked  hard  at  the  face 
his  care  had  revealed  to  him:  the  deep 
eyes,  the  neck,  chin,  the  sensitive  mouth — 
there  was  a certain  distinction  about  him 
in  his  borrowed  clothes. 

“ Where  is  the  woman  now  ?” 

“ She  married  my  brother — she  is  Lady 
Waring — my  name,”  tardily  introduced 
the  stranger,  “ is  Cecil  Waring.” 

Mr.  Bulstrode  bowed.  “ Tell  me  some- 
thing of  her,  in  a word — in  a word.” 

“ Well,  she  is  amusing,”  said  the  young 
man,  slowly,  “ always  very  beautiful,  and 
then  very  poor.” 

“Yes,”  nodded  Bulstrode. 

“ She  is  like  the  rest  of  us — one  of  a 
fast  wild  set — a — ” 

“A  gambler?”  Mr.  Bulstrode  helped 
the  description. 

“ She  played,”  acknowledged  the  young 
man,  “ as  the  rest  do — bridge.” 

“ Were  you  engaged  to  her,  Waring?” 

“Yes,”  he  slowly  acknowledged,  as  if 
each  word  hurt  him. 

“And  did  she  believe  you  guilty?” 

“I  thiqk,”  said  the  other,  with  an  in- 
scrutable expression,  “ she  could  not  have 
done  so.” 

“ But  she  let  you  go  under  suspicion  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Without  a word  of  good  faith,  of 
comfort  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did  she  know  of  your  embarrass- 
ments ?” 

“ Too  well.” 

“ She  perhaps — as  you  tell  me  she  was 
poor  and — she  perhaps  had  embarrass- 
ments of  her  own  ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

Mr.  Bulstrode  rose  and  came  over  to 
him. 

“Was  she  at  the  Christmas  ball  that 
night?” 

The  young  man  rose  as  well,  his  eyes 
on  his  questioner’s;  the  color  had  all  left 
his  face — he  appeared  fascinated — then  he 
shook  himself  and  unexpectedly  laughed. 

“ No,”  he  said;  “ oh  no.” 

Bulstrode  bowed  his  head  and  replied, 
quite  inaptly : 

“ I understand !” 

He  took  a turn  across  the  room  away 
from  the  man. 

The  few  steps  brought  him  in  front  of 
the  mantel  and  the  photograph  of  the 


modem  lady  in  her  furs  and  close  hat. 
He  stood  and  met  the  fire  of  her  mock- 
ing eyes. 

“And  you  believe  him,  Jimmy  I”  he 
could  hear  her  say  in  her  delicious  voice. 

“Yes,”  he  mentally  told  her,  “I  be- 
lieve him.” 

“You  think  that  to  save  a woman’s 
name  and  honor  he  has  become  an  out- 
cast on  the  face  of  the  earth  . . . 
Jimmy !” 

He  still  gently  replied  to  her : 

“Men  who  love,  you  know,  have  but 
one  code — the  woman  and  honor.” 

Still  mocking,  but  gentle  as  would  have 
been  the  touch  of  the  roses  in  the  bowl 
near  the  photograph,  her  voice  told  him, 

“ Then  he’s  worth  saving,  Jimmy.” 

Worth  saving  ...  he  agreed,  and 
turned  to  his  guest.  In  doing  so  he  saw 
that  Ruggles  had  come  into  the  drawing- 
room to  remove  the  coffee-tray. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you  mentioned 
there  would  be  a letter  to  send  shortly?” 

“By  Jove!  so  I did!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bulstrode.  “I  beg  your  pardon;  will 
you  excuse  me  while  I write  a line  at 
the  desk?”  The  line  was  an  order  to 
the  florist. 

For  some  reason  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lishman had  not  quitted  the  butler’s  face, 
and  Ruggles,  with  cold  insolence,  had 
stared  at  him  in  turn.  Waring,  albeit  in 
another  man’s  clothes,  fed  and  seated  be- 
fore a friendly  hearth,  and  once  again 
within  the  pale  of  his  own  class,  had  re- 
gained something  of  his  natural  air  and 
feeling  of  superiority.  He  resented  the 
servant’s  insolence,  and  his  face  was 
angrily  flushed  as  Mr.  Bulstrode  gave  his 
orders,  and  the  man  left  the  room. 

“ I must  go  away,”  he  said,  rather 
brusquely.  “I  can  never  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done.  I feel  as  if  I had 
been  in  a dream.” 

“ Sit  down.”  His  companion  ignored 
his  words.  “ Sit  down.” 

“It’s  late.” 

“ For  what,  my  friend?” 

“ I must  find  some  place  to  sleep.” 

“ You  have  found  it,”  gently  smiled 
Mr.  Bulstrode.  “Your  room  is  prepared 
for  you  here.”  Then  he  interrupted: 
“No  thanks — no  thanks.  If  what  you  tell 
me  is  all  I think  it  is,  I’m  proud  to  share 
my  roof  with  you,  Waring.” 

“Don’t  think  well  of  me  — don’t!” 
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blurted  out  the  other.  " You  don’t  know 
what  a ruined  vagabond  I am.  When 
you  send  me  out  to-morrow  I shall  begin 
again;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  although 
I’ve  herded  with  tramps  and  thieves,  been 
in  the  hospital  and  lookup,  and  worked 
in  the  hell  of  a furnace  at  a ship’s  hold, 
nothing  hurt  me  any  more,  not  after  I left 
England — not  after  those  days  when  I 
waited  in  Liverpool  for  a word — for  a 
sign — not  after  that,  all  you  see  the  marks 
of  now — nothing  hurts  now  but  the  mem- 
ory. Fm  immune.” 

"You  will  feel  differently — you  will 
humanize.” 

"Never!”  exclaimed  the  tramp. 

" To-night,”  said  Mr.  Bulstrode,  simply. 

Waring  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"What  a wonderful  man!”  he  half 
murmured.  "I  was  led  to  you  by  fate: 
you  have  forced  me  to  lay  my  soul  bare 
to  you — and  now  . . .” 

" Let’s  look  things  in  the  face  together,” 
suggested  the  gentleman,  practically.  " I 
have  a ranch  out  West.  A good  piece  of 
property.  It’s  in  the  hands  of  a clever 
Englishman  and  promises  well.  How 
would  you  like  to  go  out  there  and  start 
anew  ? He’ll  give  you  a welcome,  and  he’s 
a first-rate  business  man.  Will  you  go  ?” 

Waring  had  with  his  old  habit  thrust 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  stood  well 
on  his  feet.  Bulstrode  remarked  it.  He 
looked  meditatively  down  between  the 
soles  of  his  shoes. 

"You  mean  to  say  you  give  me  a 
chance — to — to — ” 

"Begin  anew.  Waring.” 

" I drink  a great  deal,”  said  the  young 
man. 

" You  will  swear  off.” 

" I’ve  gambled  away  all  the  money  I 
ever  had.” 

" You  will  be  taking  care  of  mine,  and 
it  will  be  a point  of  honor.” 

" Pm  under  a cloud — ” 

" Not  in  my  eyes,”  said  Bulstrode, 
stoutly. 

" — which  I can  never  clear.” 

Bulstrode  made  a dismissing  gesture. 

"I  should  want  the  chap  out  there  to 
know  the  truth.” 

" The  truth,”  caught  his  hearer,  and  the 
other  as  quickly  interrupted : 

"To  know  under  what  circumstances 
I left  my  people.” 

"No,  that  is  unnecessary,”  said  Bul- 


strode, firmly.  " Nobody  has  any  right  to 
your  past.  I don’t  know  his.  That’s  the 
beauty  of  the  plains — the  freshness  of 
them.  It’s  a new  start — a clean  page.” 

Still  the  guest,  looking  down  at  his 
feet,  hesitated. 

" I don’t  believe  it’s  worth  while.  You 
see,  I’ve  batted  about  now  so  much  alone, 
with  nobody  near  me  but  the  lowest  sort ; 
I’ve  given  in  so  long,  with  no  care  to  do 
better,  that  I haven’t  any  confidence  in 
myself.  I don’t  want  you  to  see  me  fail, 
sir, — I don’t  want  to  go  back  on  you.” 

Mr.  Bulstrode  had  heard  very  under- 
standingly  part  of  the  man’s  word,  part 
of  his  excuse  for  his  weakness. 

" That’s  it,”  he  said,  musingly.  " Bat- 
ting about  alone.  It’s  that — loneliness — 
that’s  responsible  for  so  many  things.” 

Looking  up  brightly  at  his  friend  whose 
derelict  dangerous  vessel,  so  near  to  port 
and  repair,  was  heading  for  the  wide 
seas  again,  Bulstrode  wondered : " If  such 
a thing  could  be  that  some  friend,  not 
too  uncongenial,  could  be  found  to  go 
with  you  and  stand  as  it  were  by  you — 
some  friend  who  knew — who  compre- 
hended— ” 

Waring  laughed.  "I  haven’t  such  a 
one.” 

" Yes,”  said  the  older  gentleman,  " you 
have,  and  he  will  stand  by  you.  I’ll  go 
West  with  you  myself  to-morrow — on 
Christmas  day.  I need  a change.  I want 
to  get  away  for  a little  time.” 

Waring  drew  back  a step,  for  Bulstrode 
had  risen.  Cold  Anglo-Saxon  as  he  was, 
the  unprecedented  miracle  this  gentleman 
presented  made  him  seem  almost  lunatic. 
He  stared  blankly. 

" It’s  simpler  than  it  looks.”  Mr.  Bul- 
strode attempted  conventionally  to  shear 
it  of  a little  of  its  eccentricity.  " There’s 
every  reason  why  I should  look  after  my 
property  out  there.  I’ve  never  seen  it 
at  all.” 

" I’m  not  worth  such  a goodness,” 
Waring  faltered,  earnestly, — "not  worth 
it.” 

"You  will  be.” 

" Don’t  hope  it.” 

"I  believe  it,”  smiled  the  gentleman; 
" and  at  all  events  I’ll  stand  by  you  till 
you  are — if  you’ll  say  the  word.” 

Waring,  whose  lips  were  trembling,  re- 
peated vaguely,  " The  word  f” 

"Well,”  replied  Mr.  Bulstrode,  "you 
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might  say  those — they’re  as  good  as  any 
— will  you  stand  by  me  ?” 

Suddenly  making  the  first  hearty  spon- 
taneous gesture  he  had  shown,  the  young 
man  seized  the  other’s  outstretched  hand. 

“Yes,”  he  breathed;  “by  Heaven!  I 
will!” 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Mr.  Bul- 
strode,  pushing  open  the  curtains  of  his 
bedroom,  looked  out  on  the  frozen  world 
of  Washington  Square,  where  of  tree  and 
arch  not  an  outline  was  visible  under  the 
disguising  snow;  and  above,  in  the  sky 
swept  clear  of  clouds  by  the  strongest 
of  winds,  rode  the  round  full  disk  of  the 
Christmas  moon. 

The  adoption  into  his  present  of  a 
vagrant,  the  sudden  quixotic  decision  he 
had  taken  with  this  unknown  individual 
to  leave  New  York  on  Christmas  day,  the 
plain  facts  of  the  outrageous  folly  his 
impulsiveness  led  him  to  contemplate, 
had  relegated  to  the  background  his  more 
worldly  plans.  Laying  aside  his  waist- 
coat, he  took  out  the  letter  in  whose  con- 
tents he  had  been  absorbed  when  Cecil 
Waring  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
drawing-room. 

Well,  as  he  reread  at  leisure  her  de- 
lightful plan  for  Christmas  day,  he  sighed 
that  he  could  not  do  for  them  both  better 
than  to  go  two  thousand  miles  away. 
“ Waring  thinks  himself  a vagrant — 
and  so,  poor  chap,  he  has  been ; but  there 
are  vagrants  of  another  kind.”  As  he 
reflected  he  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  was  led  to  speculate  if  there  were 
many  outcasts  like  himself,  and  what 
ultimately,  if  their  courage  was  sufficient 
to  keep  them  banished  to  the  end,  would 
be  the  reward. 

“ Since,”  he  reflected,  “ there’s  only  one 
thing  would  mean  anything  to  me — and 
it’s  the  one  thing  forbidden — I fail  some- 
times to  quite  puzzle  it  out !” 

He  had  finished  his  preparations  for 
the  night  and  was  about  to  turn  out  the 
light,  when,  his  hand  on  the  electric  but- 
ton, he  paused,  for  he  distinctly  heard 
from  down-stairs  what  sounded  like  a 
call — a cry. 

Taking  his  revolver  from  the  top 
drawer,  he  went  into  the  hall,  to  feel  a 
draft  of  icy  air  blow  up  the  stair- 
case, to  see  over  the  balusters  the  open 
door  of  the  dining-room  and  light  within 


it,  and  to  hear  more  clearly  the  sounds 
that  had  come  to  him  through  closed 
doors  declare  themselves  to  be  scuffling — 
struggling — the  half-cry  of  a muffled  voice 
— a fall,  then  Mr.  Bulstrode  started. 

“I’m  coming,”  he  declared,  and  ran 
down  the  stairs  like  a boy. 

On  the  dining-room  floor,  close  to  the 
window  wide  open  to  the  icy  night,  lay 
a man’s  form,  and  over  him  bent  another 
man  cruelly,  with  all  the  animus  of  a 
bird  of  prey. 

The  man  below  was  Ruggles,  Mr.  Bul- 
strode’s  butler,  his  eyes  starting  from  the 
socket,  his  mouth  open,  his  color  livid; 
he  couldn’t  have  called  out,  for  the  other 
man  had  seized  his  necktie,  twisted  it 
tight  as  a tourniquet  around  the  man’s 
gullet,  and  so  kneeling  with  one  knee  on 
his  chest.  Waring  held  the  big  man  under. 

“I  say,”  panted  the  young  man,  “can 
you  lend  a hand,  sir?  I’ve  got  him,  but 
I’m  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him.” 

Bulstrode  thought  his  servant’s  eyes 
rolled  appealingly  at  him.  He  cocked  his 
revolver,  holding  it  quietly,  and  asked 
coolly : 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  him  that  he 
needs  to  be  kept?” 

“ Would  you  sit  on  his  chest,  Mr. 
Bulstrode  ?” 

“ No,”  said  that  gentleman.  “ I’ll  cover 
him  so.  What’s  the  truth  ?” 

“I  heard  a queer  noise,”  panted  the 
Englishman,  “and  came  out  to  see  what 
it  was,  and  this  fellow  was  just  getting 
through  the  window.  There  was  another 
chap  outside,  but  he  got  away.  I caught 
this  one  from  the  back,  otherwise  I could 
never  have  thrown  him.” 

“ You’re  throttling  him.” 

“ He  deserves  it.” 

“ Let  him  up.” 

“ Mr.  Bulstrode  ...  !” 

“Yes,”  said  that  gentleman,  decidedly, 
“ let  him  up.” 

But  Ruggles,  released  from  the  hand 
whose  knuckles  had  ground  themselves 
into  his  windpipe,  could  not  at  once  rise. 
The  breath  was  out  of  him,  for  he  had 
been  heavily  struck  in  the  stomach  by  a 
blow  from  the  fist  of  a man  whose  train- 
ing in  sport  had  delightfully  returned 
at  need. 

Ruggles  began  to  breathe  like  a por- 
poise, to  grunt  and  pant  and  roll  over. 
He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  with  a string 
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of  imprecations  raised  his  fist  at  Waring, 
but  as  Mr.  Bulstrode’s  revolver  was  en- 
tirely ready  to  answer  at  command,  he 
did  not  venture  to  leave  the  spot  where 
he  stood. 

" Now,”  said  his  master,  " when  you  get 
your  tongue  your  story  will  be  just  the 
same  as  Mr.  Waring’s.  You  found  him  get- 
ting away  with  the  silver.  The  probabili- 
ties are  all  with  you,  Ruggles.  The  police 
will  be  here  in  just  about  five  minutes. 
Ten  to  one  the  guilty  man  is  known  to 
the  officers.  Now  there’s  an  overcoat  and 
hat  on  the  stairs;  it  will  fit  well  enough. 
I give  both  of  you  time  to  get  away. 
There’s  the  front  door  and  the  window — 
which  perhaps  you  had  better  shut,  Wa- 
ring, as  it’s  a cold  morning.” 

Neither  man  moved.  Without  re- 
moving his  eyes  from  the  butler  or  un- 
covering him,  Bulstrode,  by  means  of  the 
messenger-call  to  the  right  of  the  window, 
summoned  fhe  police.  The  metallic  click 
of  the  button  Sounded  loud  in  the  room. 

Ruggles  shook  his  great  hand  high  in 
air. 

“ I’d— I’d— ” 

" Never  mind  that,”  interrupted  the 
householder.  “ The  man  who’s  going  had 
better  take  his  chance.  There’s  one 
minute  lost.” 

During  the  next  half-second  the  mod- 
ern philanthropist  breathed  in  suspense. 
It  was  so  on  the  cards  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  apologize  to  his  antipathetic 
butler  and  find  himself  sentimentally 
sold  by  Waring. 

But  Ruggles  it  was  who  with  a part- 
ing oath  stepped  to  the  door — accelerating 
his  pace  as  the  daze  began  to  pass  a little 
from  his  brain,  and  snatched  the  hat  and 
coat,  unlocked  the  front  door,  opened  it, 
looked  quickly  up  and  down  the  white 
streets,  and  then  without  a word  cut  down 
the  steps  and  across  Washington  Square, 
slowly  at  first,  and  then  on  a run. 

Bulstrode  turned  to  his  visitor. 

" Come,”  he  said,  " let’s  go  up  to  bed.” 

"But,”  stammered  the  young  man, 
"you’re  never  going  to  let  him  go  like 
that?” 

" Yes,  I am,”  confessed  the  unpractical 
gentleman.  " I couldn’t  send  a man  to 
jail  on  Christmas  day.” 

" But  the  police — ?” 

"I  shall  tell  them  out  of  my  window 
that  it  was  a false  alarm.” 
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Bulstrode  shut  and  locked  his  door,  and 
turning  to  Waring,  laughed  delightedly. 

" I must  tell  you  that  when  he  let  you 
in  last  night  Ruggles  did  not  think  you 
were  a gentleman.  He  must  have  found 
out  this  morning  that  you  were  very  much 
of  a man.  It’s  astonishing  where  you  got 
your  strength,  though.  He’d  make  two 
of  you,  and  you’re  not  fit  in  any  way.” 

He  looked  ghastly  enough  as  Mr. 
Bulstrode  spoke,  and  the  gentleman  put 
his  arm  under  the  Englishman’s.  " I’ll 
ring  for  the  servants  and  have  some  coffee 
made  and  fetched  to  your  room.  Lean  on 
me.”  He  helped  the  vagabond  up-stairs. 

This  New-Yorker,  whose  sentimental 
follies  were  certainly  a menace  to  public 
safety  and  a premium  to  begging  and 
vagabondage  and  crime,  slept  well  and  late, 
and  was  awakened  finally  by  the  keen, 
bright  ringing  of  the  telephone  at  his 
side.  As  he  took  up  the  receiver  his  whole 
face  illumined. 

" Merry  Christmas,  Jimmy!” 

"What  wonderful  roses!  Thanks  a 
thousand  times!” 

• •••.# 

"But  of  course  I knew!  No  other 
man  in  New  York  is  sentimental  enough 
to  have  a woman  awakened  at  eight 
o’clock  by  a bunch  of  flowers!” 

" Forgive  you!”  fit  was  clear  that  she 
did.) 

"Jimmy,  what  a day  for  Tuxedo,  and 
what  a shame  I can’t  go!” 

" You  weren’t  going!  You  mean  to  say 
that  you  had  refused?” 

" I don’t  understand — it’s  the  connec- 
tion— West  ?” 

" Why,  ranches  look  after  themselves. 
They  always  do.  They  go  right  on.  You 
don’t  mean  it,  on  Christmas  day!” 

• ••••• 

" T shouldn’t  care  for  your  reasons. 
They’re  sure  to  be  ridiculous — unpractical 
— unnecessary — don’t  tell  them  to  me.” 

There  was  a pause,  and  then  the  voice, 
which  had  undergone  a slight  change: 

"Jack’s  ill  again  . . . that’s  why  I 
couldn’t  go  to  Tuxedo.  I shall  pass  the 
day  here  in  town.  I called  up  to  tell  you 
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for  superior  rtbi|Hy.  }(is  plc-tulin*?*  for 
Work,  h.'vvever,  tvouhi  move  n heart  of 
stone,  nnd  in  si<If*fioft'One  the  ui n-  ndanr 
si vrs-  him  flu*  harmless  m.*k  of  ^.rhiig 
* ovrr  vvhieh  i\i$y  ho ve  norny  u 

fnifutly  • 

*■']  i o.M‘<l  to  want  to  lib  a HistOr— n 


of  the  .Ikartaehe  her  unwilling  partiality 
evokes.  The  timid  child  f.ud*s  Ms 1>H- 
ter  disappcjt ritihent * whifc  :<|xUliota  like 
£<  reaehet'  S 'p&t or.  “ feiehor's  &rpo ‘H- Mlay 
thf  kfe  toldor  cumpapioitH. 

The'  toy  who  Snds  it  a hitr«le?r  fji : he 


Sue  Atiows  .’mjm  uLA'^RAiSlaii-  oisottfti&ir 
Simvfcs  ea-  hooks 


Lim  w.  a 


noimr*\  apropos  of  Jiotfiitig.  <f .My  birth-,  wiW month*-  of  training  would  revert 
day- in  oeyf  Aligns*/’  is  u frequent  open  • to  Uiut  other  lady  f>  .*r  4';  the  lady  wot 
jmr  for  converse bon.  -He  ta Iky  of  ‘bis,'  wear*  her  hair  Ixigh/'  Occasionally  it 
little  ‘iirtitlifr^- -rtgie;  M t he  *-yaer  date  of  \w*s  desmihle  to  identify  the  other  lady 
the  family v birUicjfx.vs;  as  an  .adult  talks  wdfh . Hmre  •-•gertesruty,.  ami  their  deserip- 
*».f  the  weallo  < worn*  were  wit  without  interest.  A little 

(TbJdroi  st  • m w hj!->  a special  pridr,  girl  uejdd.  s.ay,  “ She  has  on  a navy* 
in  being  ten  oil  /.  **,IVt  £oven  years  blue  oud  puteiitdeaflio'r  tips.  Her 

'/Id/'  or  <nn  eight/’  ^ a compunptVelS*  -ont  iuB  two  large  box  pleats  in  front 
rare  mnrirkf  hut  that  he  m ten  is  heard  *md  three  stnafl  ones  m ihe  hack,  stitch- 
so  tifrev  and  with  suoh  pt\  effmd  to  He  edt  and  a rihhou  girdle  with  a steed 
modest  ahou»  it  ilmt  it  rna\  rnlVly  be  ,•  Ipudcle/’  .Mvndi  more  might  follow  if 
regjVrdvof  us  ah  ifnp^rf-gh’f  ovettf  in  eliildb  &$1&  had  lemm>  to  hear  it  thrmuch.. 
lewd.  VfcV  ffjl  remember,  at  least  the  4‘ SheV  put  *i  dip  figure/-  or  u a Altuhm.e 
wmkih}c  among  us.  »J|#  we  thongjit  du -Horry  pomp/' 

beo-rwii  a o .'<•«•  age,  that  we  were  dying  A hoy  would  mow:  limes  say  : **  She 
to  he  d^e.vfe.  and  that  wuhtrou  was  old-  aiivt  very  big AV  She  wears  her  ha  if  Pci 
islg  hid  wo  t»M V'  forgotten  flip  ehurrn  top5’;  or, . She  wears  her  hair  in  a figtmr 
of  a The  little  hoys  especially  look  eight5”;  and  nn.r  n ley  -poke  of  om  who 
forward  to  that  ,m>  . IVvhap-  then  wore  lea  heir  & in  a pretzel/1  Our  b«y* 
'■:f*‘ifc- The  first  time  they  really  feel  safe  ope^sLonnd.  surprise  hy  say  lira  Amt  the 
in  the  ‘matter  of  huv-herufflod  blouses.  ikdy  teorr  eoie-eemh-.  Her  iVUow  work- 
Fau  a tie  rny  huIs  and  general  under-  ers  hyd  pot  noticed  it  before,  Sotfcrmic? 
•ttid  foo]isJo,e-v.  n<  eommow  vois  •otorheflrd.  *:  Nh«k  fee* 

The ■ fliffprWrees  in  tnsie  Udwe.  n buys  )««?Hl*Kkv  ‘ t »;-* 'riiAy t /rii ^*lc 
and  girls  are  net  roarked  at  an  early  age. 

Xegrp  hulK  with  uucuufff  lips,  broad  hohosl 
bonds  upii  feeh  1 1 ic*' ^jgt7V 
noji»y  bt?.tr#yu;ig  a degrade*!  atftftetTy,  ask 
f$#  n /f&ftvt  hook,  i*  hoV/K-:  Avr»f  rAaIvh*s  ’.ypu 
vrjr  ^ k;  w da ir* ty  1 It  t Id  gtrU  Uy  v?h*ir 
huiMrcups  iuui  dafcw 
/f ? J}/v< r f 4 i a^)J hrtnys/  bold- 
ly ilcTnaud  re  *sf  B&witt  pfe 

Tft?  fjwar's  HrvtmtjiK 

ret  t he  ayerngr-  bhy,  i?pi{  the  pry  yAf  m>ery. 
hoy  with  Ofrtnnn..bWd;iitr-iv^  A 

honk  ahmd  OVorgo  W^h/f^tmv,^  ^ h ho.Ak 
^tif  rih^|hr4m/r  **oi  hobk 
J eoviir/'  ‘ rt?a dinp-bWok  sHid 
D.y%v:  pth<;T  hdok/'  4t  tlih  book  \v:ith  a hole 
On  ’papt'  10;/'  are  daily  mineahfd ; hut 
fat  ordtfu>ty  p^  Cj^o-es  imd  T}h 

siiffc . s:u ffileie.ntly  e^prt ^1^,’ •<•'  •.  .;•  > p\"  • 

Many  pa’ienolifies  fre«pv,  ufed  <»ur 

roorip/  There  were  1 r bdi  utur  a ^ot«l*:)fr u-t 
portion  uf  .Fa ua \ 1 iatv^  n !^f  f h hpnn^,  H ^ 
fifing  Poles,  t di i nii^  lhiiluh^B 
Gwks,  and  from  e^py  ^pdrho  i>jf 
t Ite  globe.,  We*  even  hna^p  tV;  -fd  ->.  -hoy; 
whh  had  Been  to  tlie  ICldiFcHBy : Bpr  thf* 

Brtjishyf,  |lie  w/ftl  iiritSsjk-r,  >esfdihdiVur 

ftief  ‘ h«h  selddru 

The  eliildren  had  great  diffieuhy  ju 
rcm^nibering  the ' 
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In  Self-defence  the  Attendant  gives  him  the  harmless  Task  of  sorting  Cards 
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mere  with  ti u« ivM*  her  /irm,  her  ceute  psyeheWist  knows  it . if  not  he- 

Snodny  tui r ami  ictem  deaf  her  np;s  ;»  ioir  made  the*:'  day*.  The  gfri*.  no 
la’ •»••  dyed haTHlkerri»i*’f,  ami  a eonPnited  fulling  out  eookies  *uin«*nnie.s  loaf- 
smiK%  lb  ore  is  every  mason.  to  lydieve  d piped,  sometimes  Mnmshaped.  «c  o flm 
\hm  the  <4)i)('MiMi»  rake  was  ;t  orenr  mkv  ffc  ltmnau  forth  ilrmir,  They  are  sprin- 
ei:-s  and  tha!  for  the  rest  of  the  day  she  IdiuK  near  upon  Lhe  lion  and  tin:  lands 
rr.it-ahw  n*  Idvf,  and  i;ikm:r  pans'  of  !w.s*tr! --shaped. 

A sieod.y  rei  n fo  pc  m<  ini  of  boys  has  fer,hv^;  ir^n » tin.1 

been  kept  np,  end  by  iwu  oVhck  the  lo  o.ne  wi  t h real  inhuf  iutuil  yd  i t s it 

libra isy-;t.vorki.*:r  begins  \ti  «!<»ni»r  i he  charm  is  pimp  t.hm  certain  hoys  have  aoFd*f)pbt 
• »t“  Si nnrdny.  Jjy  r.bpviicdcjin  is  the  nudumi#  .playing.  They  haw  been 

mid  by  four  she  w.cdmv  if  ] i f 4 k worth  stouiim  mi-ins  and  ehoppinji  in  a 

liiiitm  "Towards  poop  mm  |ma  n eriUy  Tifr-i n-rv^fc  »Soiriet  uims.  them  is  an 

enmefmnr  undevmm  tmijf  dim  yaiM‘s  the  odor  of  bmuTmunhs  about  them,,  and 
ipjestioo,  Whet  h the  .mraetbu  between  .cage.  and  ]Oisky  or  thyme.  Whatever 
jmfye.Fawl  the tfrutfl)  boy?  Tlky : th^yma  j *f!  theif  barb 

and  th»‘  janitor  are  both  tnUrested  m been  open  Uib  t’omnupiPy  of 

the  pfublnjin  hut  let ve  not  solved  d 10  home  and  for  nine  the  hoyc  like  t heir 
tin-  day.  sknns  hem  the  "mile  0*  the  m^w-.  am 

Ih/i  to.  return  P>  holiday  iiylvic  tlip  rsoi'io ii> t i* ; life,  . For  oner  ( he 

The  spirit-  of  Chridtinav-thie  juvvciU  hr  selridmess  responsible  for  the  vndividtaiF 
jhc  cTnldo*e»A  • dm  / ^ 

days  when  (JernTivn  uiotlu/js  pn  do 

hetl  early  Miul  <h^nrau  dcmhep*  y 

may  or  may  not  expend  pemm.-d 

taUnt.  upon-  1 h* *i r griffs,  the  small  ' * • ; ,-fVM 

(h-j-nent  w»r i'~  reriiembnuN-,.  I * c vy  V 

variably  her  own  handiwork.  mid  A ' 

pathos  like*  c follow  I o » v-mc 

potem-  into  then  Iimj-cs,  and  , 

their  I i v»  *s  tit  a certain  ouent  ||^L  jijp 

Iduriny  the  holiday*  ^h*-  kn-ov<  e^oy.'^yd^tgjj 

^•ir[c.  y;r,b-nnin^ 

*diurd  js-  i»ud  * • « et  1 0 

nuii’it Mdm  \y  voiliild'.  eciMid. 

whom  tijev  wi.-hfd  lo  dydejo',  fhey 

eak»  - Foi  '-"h^  -si-  ■'''  v‘  ‘ • . 

ciiU.e  Vi*  ChrUnone  - ^ d.e  :f  The  Ho  yoy  wav 
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>!.V  timt  them  in  the  present)?  of  is  pl^in  that  the  u 

:0&  ^4  rls,  who  are  without  the  mi'  them  A’fl. 

t hot  fosters  personal  disUTietxvene&a*  t£(  When  the  attend* 
jvddefed  4uh$^rfient,\‘3iid . ohnuldet  to  the  staff  'jfe  made  m 
vhohidf  r the  jb0$  And  ^trls  are  doing  the  new  dolls-  in  f?feh 
joyous  blit -arduous  labor  of'  Y uhetkle.  grdvTtimp  world  ih 
fSPIic  older.-  child  rcti  ;eoi«e.:with  packages  prejudwo  in  favor  6 
(mid  astonishingly  lifcge  rinds  at  that),  in  the  world  of  Of tl 
molo-  h hurried  solution  ox  bpp.jt^,  and  is  quite  the  other 
leave.  The  younger  one*  are  tm>  -xened  meaning  lint  rmsgvii 
for  literary  uno *r>  o-  uii-l  merely  run  in  in  u hoy  do])  nin.il  tm 

Wtijfci  Ko1id>ry  ; *’ ‘.  . ., 

preparaHoitB  . may  he  , M 

going  : o.  B| 

thiit  ; 

and  uhlimijed  Ja( 

are  heing  fife  : r/vi-yv"'-  : jttBk 
Inhuhy!  there.  The  jj/tBjt 

eXperta  t ions  of  >;»h  i j d - 
liOMil  ^nfiiiig 

nronehee,  few-  iiheer,  f . 

gtii  ni rsely  pitied. 

The  ehw  It.ir  in-  '"'*  y - 

keep  himaway  from 
Mth  ia  UTifortniuue,  jf'ISfflSi 

Ifpt  the  glfl  ijti  this 
aHiiati^n  is  n kofr.v 
ohihl  indeed.  De:  'WBb/t 

•by&i&bw  Y.T  id  the  / ffff  |V;^f 
onoff^t.  dflv  in  the 

dren?.A  •■  room ; • • , 
about  three  humlred  , /f  ::  f ’•' 
in*  ok*  are  fssped  % 

. el^iiiv^ the ^ rir^ulMi^U 

drops  pfrhap^  a f \ ' 

baker  V dome,  By  f-  h*  mu  ') 

this  time  tmt  -//;  y >/\ .. 

t lie  tf re;  j tf  ■ lJuf  room  * , ■ . j ■ : . y y 

will  draxf  them'  \nii;iV  oYf  o:r  xhe  > 
ilayV  fthly  tht'  slum  waifs,  whoso  Ja&fV#* 
iffe  are  not  a feature  of  hmue  life. 

Ion  ore  }»rio‘idi’d  j.y  ehiiri tab]* ■ oriounza--  hffo,  had  d.»v  jj 

, t tons  and  lire  i'or*iA?pueiitJy  of  short  dutor  nest  of  - hifdi,  The. 
tjm>.  steal  hx  to  taivk  in  the  glow  .rtf'  the  opinion  of  boys  in 
I ree;  Tile  'hqded  ixiao udesrmtks  i nterest  .HUiu>Al^?  fdid  n^kal 

rliern  h^dy  wnd  merits  tsvc-  mneh  ^evet»ly, .■ k?  Why '■ 

v^dWdWKl? eoriae  Instantly  I'^e ifVrn 
j-eeivf  ^pe^uhito.vi  as  to- the  ediblene-?  of  lent  asMrn-d  itself;, 
t -ri/iMi  r.Vdoets  umi  on  ihe  ul.natate  <!is-  huiulied  Xl  \Yh:>  dh 
iributidn  of  the  pupcorn.  sttaGtl*  for  it  the  Httje  firebmpd. 
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cut  precision  in  her  excitement, — “ why 
did  he  do  that?  Not  because  he  wanted 
to — not  because  he  wanted  to.  But  be- 
cause he  had  to.”  Then  followed  another 
and  a fuller  telling  of  the  tale,  and  her 
little  brother’s  reputation  came  out  whole 
and  sound  and  sweet. 

More  frequently  the  lifelong  attendance, 
of  woman  upon  her  family  is  demon- 
strated by  the  girls  “ minding  the  baby,” 
or  some  younger  relative,  while  their 
brothers  are  living  life  to  their  own  tastes 
and  developing  individuality.  Not  that 
the  girls  are  resentful.  The  customs  of 
generations  have  made  them  adaptable 
for  minding  the  baby,  giving  up  the 
golden  hours  of  youth,  forfeiting  without 
question  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment, and  without  question  expending 
their  best  energies  upon  the  purely  phys- 
ical wants  of  others.  Not  until  it  is  too 
late,  and  usually  not  at  all,  does  the  girl 
realize  that  she  is  entirely  without  that 
force  or  color  that  makes  her  brother  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

“ There’s  Mary  and  the  Baby,”  cried  a 
gay  little  girl,  with,  joyous  recognition, 
standing  before  a row  of  Madonnas  that 
were  sometimes  produced  at  Christmas 
or  Easter.  She  looked  not  unlike  a little 
Madonna  herself,  with  a tiny  boy  cling- 
ing to  her  hand.  It  is  doubtful  if  she 
took  a step,  out  of  school  hours,  without 
that  small  boy  at  her  heels,  yet  she  was 
of  an  invincible  cheerfulness.  With  such 
a temperament  even  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  a young  child  seems  not 
too  great  for  immature  shoulders. 

But  if  the  little  girl  is  gay,  Freddie 
is  not.  Freddie  has  Weltschmerz.  The 
“ liberry  ” was  having  Weltschmerz  her- 
self in  those  days  and  recognized  the 
symptoms  at  once.  She  longed  to  take 
him  to  her  austere  young  breast,  but 
she  was  not  without  wisdom.  To  lay  a 
hand  upon  a sensitive  child,  especially 
one  of  the  other  sex,  defies  the  prompt- 
ings of  intuition.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, or  after  a certain  intimacy, 
caresses  are  not  unwelcome,  but  unless 
the  privacy  is  absolute  the  safest  course 
is  total  abstinence. 

Freddie,  after  three  years’  observance, 
seems  to  lose  a little  of  his  poetry,  and 
shows  a tendency  to  become  a human 
small  boy.  But  he  is  marked,  and  will 
emerge  from  childhood  a man  of  sorrows 

You  CITY— Ha  060.-31 


and  acquainted  with  grief.  He  comes 
alone  and  goes  alone  save  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  is  accompanied  by 
Amanda. 

Amanda  is  his  sister,  and  a saucy 
wench  she  is.  She  has  no  Weltschmerz. 
For  Amanda,  each  day  and  every  day 
God’s  in  His  heaven,  and  all’s  right  with 
the  world.  Sometimes  she  comes  alone, 
a slip  of  paper  in  her  hand,  which  the 
staff  scarcely  deems  it  necessary  to  open. 
For  three  years  they  have  read  that  mes- 
sage, rewritten  when  the  paper  was  worn 
through.  They  read  it  only  to  see  which 
of  the  several  volumes  is  desired.  “ Kind- 
ly give  bearer  Murche’s  Science  Reader 
Number  Two.”  If  ever  a book  was  taken 
into  a little  boy’s  heart,  that  book  is 
Murche’s  Science  Reader.  Surely  Fred- 
die can  have  no  scientific  tendencies  ? No 
scientist  had  ever  such  tender  brown  eyes. 

Another  interesting  type  is  Julius 
Caesar  Goldschmidt.  He  wears  his  hair 
“ pompadour,”  a ring  on  his  little  finger, 
and  a beaver  collar  on  his  overcoat.  He 
carries  his  head  stiffly  erect,  uses  “ big  ” 
words,  and  has  a legal  air  about  him. 
The  youngest  attendant  mentally  con- 
gratulates herself  that  she  is  too  old 
to  be  in  danger  of  marrying  him,  for  he 
promises  to  develop  into  the  kind  of 
man  whose  wife  will  be  obliged  to  ask 
for  car  fare.  Her  sympathies  are  prema- 
turely expended  in  behalf  of  the  little 
girl  who  probably  exists  somewhere  who, 
as  the  future  Mrs.  Julius,  has  many 
weary  years  of  incense-burning  before  her. 

One  of  the  daily  papers,  in  its  end- 
less chain  of  contests,  offered  a prize 
for  the  best  short  paragraph  written  by 
a child.  Julius’s  was  the  most  char- 
acteristic, being  almost  as  pompous  as 
Julius  himself: 

"I  am  thirteen  years  old.  The  ambi- 
tion of  my  life  is  to  become  a lawyer. 
I am  educating  myself  with  that  aim  in 
view.  I shall  be  a corporation  lawyer, 
and  am  preparing  for  a successful  ca- 
reer. My  parents  can  testify  that  this 
was  written  without  aid  or  suggestion 
from  any  one.” 

There  is  also  Robbie,  the  Boy  Wonder. 
He  is  a pianist,  and  has  all  the  vices 
of  the  child  prodigy.  Generous  citizens 
sent  him  abroad,  and  if  Robbie  was  try- 
ing before,  he  was  insufferable  after  this 
public  interest.  He  carried  about  with 
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him  a miniature  pamphlet  with  comments 
of  well-known  musicians  and  clippings 
from  the  local  press. 

“ Oil  page  two  you’ll  find  what  Pade- 
rewski says  about  me.”  “ On  page  three 
is  De  Pachmann’s  opinion  of  my  play- 
ing.” “ I’m  not  going  to  be  one  of  your 
eighty-dollars-a-week  musicians.  I am 
going  to  keep  a cool  head.” 

Harry  represents  the  fanciful  child. 
He  is  a beautiful  boy,  and  the  attendant 
liked  to  have  him  leaning  over  her  desk 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gratifying  her 
aesthetic  sensibilities.  He  told  her  many 
a fine  tale  of  his  horses,  dogs,  cattle,  and 
poultry,  all  of  which  he  kept,  naturally 
enough,  “ in  the  country.”  He  was  not 
fibbing;  he  was  exercising  his  imagina- 
tion. But  there  are  bounds  to  imag- 
inative excursions,  beyond  which  they 
assume  a harsher  name.  Harry  fre- 
quently crossed  the  bounds.  One  day  he 
told  her  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
Africa,  where  he  had  drifted  down  the 
Congo  with  his  father.  Then  the  at- 
tendant recognized  him  as  an  affinity,  for 
she  distinctly  remembered  once  telling  a 
teacher  that  she  too  had  been  to  Africa, 
and,  to  the  very  phrase,  had  drifted  down 
the  Congo  with  her  father.  Was  it  ori- 
ginal sin,  or  was  it  the  poetry  of  Mc- 
Guffy’s  geography  that  was  responsible 
for  these  moral  lapses  ? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  we 
ever  knew  was  Tim’s.  The  first  day  he 
came  he  arrested  the  attention  of  each 
member  of  the  staff.  Standing  before 
the  desk  was  a lank,  swarthy  man.  There 
was  a peculiar  something  about  him 
coupled  with  an  excessive  shyness  that 
made  him  noticeable.  When  he  encoun- 
tered the  eyes  of  an  attendant,  he  hur- 
ried into  an  alcove  to  hide  his  timid- 
ity. Then  it  was  borne  in  upon  them 
that  the  unfortunate  creature  was  not  a 
man  but  a boy.  His  face  did  not  betray 
his  age,  which  might  be  anything  from 
seventeen  to  fifty;  but  as  his  trousers 
were  short,  his  age  was  presumably  less. 

For  several  days  he  came,  feeling  ob- 
viously an  alien.  Too  shy  to  speak  to 
any  one,  too  deficient,  probably,  in  intel- 
lect. to  get  the  bearings  of  the  room, 
he  vet  lingered,  no  doubt  to  escape  the 
loneliness  of  the  vast  outdoors,  fasci- 
nated by  the  aspect  of  warm  companion- 


ship. It  was  months  before  he  ventured 
to  speak.  He  came  to  the  desk  and  laid 
his  card  upon  it,  bracing  himself  to  meet 
the  consequences. 

“ What  would  you  like  ?”  asked  the 
assistant,  as  mildly  as  possible,  fearing 
to  frighten  him.  He  looked  dazed. 

“ A book.”  he  finally  answered,  nervous- 
ly putting  his  hand  to  his  face. 

“ What  kind  of  book  would  you  like?” 
was  next  asked,  not  for  an  illuminating 
reply,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  to  open  the  way,  if  that 
were  possible,  to  sociability.  Once  more 
he  played  with  his  hands,  and,  after  some 
effort,  said,  “ A hard  one.” 

He  came  and  went  alone  and  wTas  never 
seen  to  speak  to  any  one,  thougli  he  must 
now  and  then  have  met  a schoolfellow. 
He  seemed,  however,  to  have  something 
of  the  nature  of  a friendship,  for  it  de- 
veloped that  the  books  he  took  home  were 
not  for  himself,  but  for  Annie  Luberska. 

"Annie  wants  a book,  a hard  one,”  he 
would  say  in  his  braver  moments,  for  his 
shyness  never  wore  off,  and  there  were 
months  when  he  preferred  to  help  him- 
self. His  method  of  procedure  was 
unique.  Opening  a book,  he  scanned  the 
typography,  looked,  possibly,  for  “ con- 
versation,” examined  the  arrangement  of 
paragraphs,  margins,  and  other  details, 
and  then  came  to  his  conclusion. 

Annie  Luberska  was  never  seen  in  the 
flesh,  but  whoever  she  was,  she  had  a 
conscientious  friend  and  one  manifestly 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  a 
little  of  her  society.  Sometimes  an  as- 
sistant ventured  to  recommend  a book. 
But  he  did  not  blindly  accept  the  verdict 
of  one  who  did  not  know  Annie  Luberska. 
Carefully  turning  the  pages,  considering 
the  matter  well,  he  would  shyly  hand 
it  back. 

“ This  is  too  easy  for  Annie.”  Or, 
“ Annie  likes  hard  books,  but  I think 
this  is  a little  too  hard.”  Who  is  Annie 
Luberska  that  such  tender  consideration 
should  be  for  her? 

Thus  child  life,  as  seen  in  a library, 
is  as  child  life  seen  from  any  other  point 
of  view.  The  revelation  of  adult  nature 
in  the  child  is  as  complete  as  the  revela- 
tion of  child  nature  in  the  adult;  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing — human  nature 
as  wide-reaching  as  the  universe. 
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Under  the  Red  Maple 

BY  JENNETTE  LEE 


THE  girl  sat  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house,  looking  out  across  the 
meadow.  Near  her,  toward  the 
mountain,  a red  maple  lifted  itself, 
flaming  against  the  sky.  Now  and  then 
the  girl’s  eyes  sought  the  tree  and  lin- 
gered on  it  restfully.  It  was  warm  Oc- 
tober. The  kind  of  day  that  holds  a 
secret — waiting,  finger  on  lip.  The  girl 
had  sat  there  a long  time  in  the  clear 
light,  dreaming,  her  sketching  materials 
near  her  and  her  wide  hat  thrown  care- 
lessly across  them.  She  had  dropped  them 
there  when  she  came  up  from  the  meadow 
an  hour  ago.  Luncheon-time  had  come 
and  gone,  but  she  had  not  stirred.  Her 
mother  had  called  to  her,  a little  fret- 
fully, from  the  window,  but  she  had 
only  turned  her  head,  with  the  slow,  ab- 
sent smile.  “By  and  by,  mother.  Let 
me  wait.” 

Her  mother  had  lain  down  for  a mid- 
day nap,  and  the  house  behind  the  girl 
was  very  quiet.  The  sun  dreamed  about 
her.  A locust  shrilled  sleepily  from  a 
tree,  and  was  still.  The  girl’s  hands, 
slight  and  nervous,  half  crossed  in  her 
lap,  and  her  feet,  in  their  trim  ties,  thrust 
a little  before  her  and  crossed  at  the 
ankle,  gave  an  impression  at  once  delicate 
and  strong.  Her  pose  seemed  to  have 
sunk  into  the  spirit  of  the  day — relaxed, 
yet  full  of  vigor,  a kind  of  lithe  waiting. 

The  young  man  who  had  come  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  stood  a long  time 
looking.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
the  sifting  light  fell  on  his  dark  hair 
and  strong  face  and  firm,  square  chin. 
The  little  smile  that  stole  to  his  lips 
as  he  watched  her  took  away  something 
of  the  look  of  self-approval  in  the  face 
and  made  it  likable. 

He  moved  forward  quickly. 

She  had  not  turned  her  head,  and  her 
eyes  still  rested  dreamily  on  the  meadow. 
“ IIow  do  you  do  ?”  she  said,  quietly. 

lie  stopped  short,  half  vexed.  “You 
saw  me!” 


She  turned  her  head,  smiling.  “No, 
I don’t  think  I saw  you.  I knew  you 
were  coming.” 

His  face  lighted.  “ You  always  know.” 
He  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

“ Yes,  I know — sometimes.” 

“It’s  a good  sign,”  he  said,  content- 
edly. 

The  sleepy  eyes  smiled.  “ Is  it  ? — It’s 
convenient.”  She  spoke  with  a slow  lit- 
tle relish  that  was  not  quite  a drawl. 
It  seemed  to  taste  each  word  as  she  spoke 
it,  giving  it  the  effect  of  a kind  of  dry, 
detached  humor. 

The  young  man  stirred  uneasily.  “ You 
wouldn’t  know — if  you  didn’t  care.”  He 
ventured  it,  watching  her  face. 

“ I suppose  not,  if  I didn’t — or  if  you 
didn’t.  It’s  the  same  thing,  I suppose.” 

The  young  man  moved  sharply.  “ You 
know  it’s  not.” 

There  was  silence  between  them,  and 
the  locust  spoke  again  from  the  tree. 

The  young  man  turned  to  her  half 
bitterly.  “ I don’t  see  why  you  act  so, 
Leslie.  You  have  never  given  me  a 
straight  answer.”  4 

The  girl  sat  up,  her  eyes  turned  on 
him  in  a look  that  might  have  been  sur- 
prise— or  anger.  The  reddish  hair  that 
swept  lightly  back  from  her  face  gleamed 
like  a flame.  “You  have  never  asked 
a straight  question,”  she  flashed. 

“ But  you  knew.” 

She  had  sunk  back  again  into  the  at- 
titude of  repose.  There  was  no  reply. 

He  waited,  biting  his  lip — almost  sulk- 
ily. He  swallowed  once  or  twice  and 
the  lips  opened.  “Will  you  marry  me?” 
he  said. 

“ No,  I don’t  believe  I will.”  The 
half-brown  eyes  were  turned  to  him  with 
a friendly  smile. 

He  got  quickly  to  his  feet.  “What  do 
you  mean  ?”  He  was  looking  down  at 
her  almost  angrily. 

The  eyes  returned  his  glance  unmoved, 
but  a delicate  line  of  color  crept  into  the 
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girl’s  face.  “I  don’t  believe  I said  it 
very  nicely.”  The  tone  was  apologetic. 
“ I’ve  never  had  much  practice,  you 
know.”  The  little  laugh  behind  the  words 
was  still  friendly. 

But  the  young  man  looked  away  with- 
out response.  He  stared  out  over  the 
meadow.  “ It’s  deuced  awkward,  you 
know.  Everybody  expects  it.” 

“ Everybody  ?”  The  word  held  a 
quick  demand. 

He  nodded.  “ All  your  folks  and 
Uncle  Will—” 

“Did  your  uncle  Will  say  so?”  She 
spoke  almost  quickly,  the  little  drawl 
brushing  aside  the  words  as  they  came. 

“ I told  him  about  it  last  night.”  The 
youth  spoke  stiffly.  “ We  talked  over 
plans  a little.”. 

“ You  talked  over  my  plans — ” She 
said  the  words  under  her  breath. 

“ My  plans,  if  you  like  better.  He  is 
going  to  set  me  up  in  business  when  I 
marry.”  He  had  turned  to  look  at  her. 

“ That’s  nice.”  She  spoke  cordially. 

“ Isn’t  it !”  His  face  lighted.  “ He 
can  afford  it  all  right.  He’s  rich 
enough.” 

“Yes.  He’s  rich  — enough.”  The 
words  came  slowly — almost  a little  sigh 
of  regret. 

He  regarded  her  with  puzzled  eyes. 
66 1 shall  be  rich,  too.”  The  look  cleared. 

“ Shall  you?” 

“ In  ten  years.  You  wait  and  see. 
Ypu  shall  have  all  the  money  you  want.” 

“ All  the  money — I want.”  It  was  like 
the  echo  of  a memory  crossing  the  still 
air.  “ I want  so  little,  you  know.”  She 
looked  at  him  with  gentle,  candid  eyes. 

He  dropped  beside  her  on  the  dry  grass. 
“What  is  it,  Leslie? — See,  I don’t  even 
dare  touch  your  hand.”  He  drew  a little 
away  from  her.  “ Why  do  you  make  me 
care  so  much  ?” 

Her  face  flushed  quickly.  “I  do  not 
make  you  care.  I have  tried  from  the 
first  to  make  you  see — ” 

“From  the  first?”  lie  was  staring 
at  her. 

“ Ever  since  you  came  back  from  col- 
lege. You  never  cared  before  that.” 

He  grew  a little  thoughtful.  “ No,  I 
guess  you’re  right.  I never  cared  till 
then.”  A sudden  question  crossed  the 
thought.  “Is  it  some  one  else?” 

She  was  looking  away  from  him  now 


“ Is  it  ?”  he  persisted. 

The  half-cynical  smile,  turned  to  him, 
challenged  him.  “ You  don’t  want  to  be 
my  father  confessor?” 

“ No,  nor  I don’t  want  you  to  be  mine.” 
He  got  up,  brushing  the  dust  from  his 
knees.  “I’m  going  to  ask  Uncle  Will 
to  talk  to  you,”  he  said,  decidedly. 

“You  are  going  to  ask — ” She  was 
looking  at  him  with  startled,  indignant 
eyes. 

He  nodded  securely.  “ There  isn’t  any- 
thing he  doesn’t  know.  You  can  tell  him 
if  you  won’t  tell  me.”  He  had  turned 
away. 

“Jack!”  She  reached  out  a hand. 

He  turned  back,  waiting. 

“If  I — ” She  hesitated,  cutting  the 
words  short.  “Well,  I do .” 

“You  do — what ?” 

She  was  looking  down  at  her  fingers, 
weaving  them  back  and  forth.  “ There  is 
some  one.”  She  said  the  words  very  low. 

“ There  is !”  He  was  staring  at  her — 
thinking  fast. 

She  nodded  miserably.  “ You  won’t 
have  to  ask  him  now?” 

“Ask  him?” 

“Your  uncle—” 

A shout  from  the  slope  above  broke 
the  quiet.  They  looked  up  quickly. 

“ There  he  is,”  said  the  youth. 

“ There  he  is,”  echoed  the  girl. 

They  moved  forward  together. 

The  man  coming  down  the  mountain 
path  waved  to  them  gayly.  As  he  came 
nearer,  his  gray  eyes  scanned  the  pair 
with  keen  glance. 

The  look  of  content  had  come  back 
to  the  girl’s  face.  But  the  youth’s  still 
held  its  frown. 

“ You’ve  come  just  in  time,  sir.”  The 
young  man  spoke  brusquely. 

“Just  in  time — ?”  The  man’s  eye- 
brows raised  themselves  a little. 

“ — to  keep  Leslie  company.  I’m  off.” 
responded  the  youth.  lie  lifted  his  hat 
swiftly  and  turned  away. 

The  girl’s  eyes  followed  him  with  a 
look  of  amusement  that  was  half  doubt. 
She  turned  them  to  the  man.  “ Will  you 
come  in?” 

“ No ; let  us  sit  here.”  He  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  short  grass  and  took 
off  his  hat,  fanning  it  across  his  face. 
“I’ve  been  climbing  all  day,”  he  said. 

“ Tt  must,  have  been  beautiful  on  top.” 
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“ It  was  like  dreaming  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  earth,”  he  replied. 

They  sat  in  silence,  looking  out  over 
the  meadows.  The  shadows  had  length- 
ened a little.  They  ran  down  from  the 
mountain,  touching  the  light  here  and 
there.  But  the  sunshine  still  filtered 
warm  about  them,  and  the  look  of  con- 
tent in  the  girl’s  face  was  deep  with  it. 
The  man  beside  her  looked  at  it  now 
and  then,  a question  in  his  eyes.  But 
no  words  broke  the  quiet.  A hawk’s 
wing  cast  a flying  shadow,  and  they 
looked  up.  The  girl’s  smile  met  his  for 
a brief  instant,  flitting  like  the  shadow. 
Then  it  returned  to  the  meadow.  Bees 
came  booming  across  the  open  space  and 
settled  on  the  overripe  pears  that  cov- 
ered the  ground  beyond.  The  lengthen- 
ing day  held  its  deep  peace.  The  man 
had  forgotten  his  question. 

When  at  last  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
rose  to  go,  it  came  to  him  again.  lie 
looked  down  at  her,  waiting,  turning  the 
hat  slowly  in  his  fingers. 

The  girl’s  glance  met  his,  smiling. 
“ Are  you  going  ?” 

“ I was — yes — ” He  sat  down  again. 
“ But  if  you  want  me  to  stay — ” 

“ I always  want  you  to  stay.” 

“ Polite  lady.”  He  smiled  at  her,  still 
waiting.  “ I thought  you  might  have 
something — to  tell  to — an  old  uncle.” 

Her  lip  quivered  a merry  instant. 
“ No,”  she  said,  “ I have  nothing  to  tell 
— any  one.” 

“ J ack  was  here  ?”  He  opened  the 
wav  for  her. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Forgive  me,  dear.  I only  want  you 
to  be  happy.”  He  raised  his  hat,  ready 
to  turn  away. 

Contrition  ran  across  the  teasing  look 
in  the  girl’s  face.  "lie  did  speak,”  she 
said,  slowly.  “ But — ” She  shook  her 
head.  Her  lip  held  the  secret  beneath 
its  smile. 

The  man  looked  at  her  quickly,  cu- 
riously— as  if  a clue  eluded  him.  Then 
his  face  fell.  “ I am  sorry,”  lie  said, 
simply.  “ I had  hoped — ” 

She  shook  her  head  again.  “It  would 
not  do.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  The  question  leaped  at 
her. 

She  met  it  smiling.  “Too  many 
reasons.” 


“ Give  me  one.” 

“One?”  She  paused,  looking  at 
him.  For  a moment  she  weighed  fate 
between  them.  Then  she  brushed  it  aside 
with  a laugh.  “ It  wouldn’t  do,”  she  de- 
clared. She  had  risen  to  her  feet  and 
stood  beside  him,  her  figure  swaying  a 
little  in  the  light.  Behind  her  the  red 
maple  cast  its  deep  glow.  The  man’s 
eyes  lingered  on  the  picture  as  he  turned 
away.  Half-way  down  the  slope  he  turn- 
ed and  looked  back.  The  girl  was  still 
standing,  following  him  with  her  eyes. 
He  lifted  his  hat,  and  she  raised  her 
hand  in  quick  response.  Then  it  fell  to 
her  side  and  she  stood  quiet  again.  He 
could  see  the  look  in  her  face,  half 
laughing,  half  challenging  him;  and  be- 
hind her  the  red  maple  flaming  to  the  sky. 

The  two  men  sat  in  the  twilight  on 
the  steps  of  the  big  house.  Across  the 
valley  a light  shone  in  the  clear  dusk, 
and  a star  in  the  mountain  rim  hung 
just  above  it. 

The  young  man  blew  a whiff  of  smoke 
into  the  twilight.  The  cigar  remained 
in  his  fingers,  glowing.  “ I shall  not 
give  up,”  lie  said,  stiffly.  “I  shall  make 
her  care.” 

The  eyes  of  the  other  man  were  on  the 
light,  dreaming.  It  seemed  to  expand  a 
little  and^  fill  the  night  with  its  glow. 
In  the  midst  of  it  he  caught  a sudden 
glimpse  of  something  hidden,  mysterious, 
lie  leaned  forward,  looking  at  it  intent- 
ly. Then  it  shrank  again  to  the  girl’s 
face,  quizzical  and  strong.  “ Do  you 
think  you  can  make  her?”  he  srid,  quietly. 

The  youth’s  square  chin  lifted  itself  a 
little  as  he  returned  the  cigar  to  his  lips. 
“I’m  sure  of  it.”  He  gave  a quick  puff. 
“ You  can  make  any  girl  care,  they  say. 
if  you  keep  at  it  long  enough.” 

“ I’ve  heard  that,”  said  the  uncle, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Don’t  you  believe  it?” 

“ Perhaps  so.  You’re  sure  she  does- 
n’t—” The  question  hesitated. 

“Love  me  now?  Not  a hit  of  it.”  The 
youth  laughed.  “ She  said  she  didn’t, 
plain  enough.  Said  then'  was  some 
one  else.” 

The  older  man’s  hand  was  suddenly 
lifted  from  his  knee.  “ .She  said  there 
was  some  one  else !” 

“That’s  what  she  said.  But  I don’t 
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believe  it.  Who  could  there  be?  She 
said  it  to  put  me  otf.  There  isn’t  any 
one  else.” 

“ No,  there  isn’t  any  one  else.”  The 
other  man  said  it  slowly.  He  had  known 
her  from  a child — known  her  every  mood. 
She  could  not  have  concealed  from  him 
a friendship  deep  enough  for  love.  He 
smiled  suddenly  in  understanding.  She 
was  a poet.  She  was  in  love  with  a 
vision,  a dream.  But  Jack  would  not 
know  that.  He  did  not  understand 
dreams,  nor  girls.  He  was  in  love  with 
her  beauty  and  charm  and  her  slow, 
quaint  speech.  The  older  man  sighed  a 
little.  Then  he  roused  himself. 

The  young  man  was  speaking.  “ If  I 
had  money  enough,  I believe  I could  win 
her  to-morrow.” 

“She  does  not  care  for  money.”  He 
said  it  tersely,  almost  gruffly. 

The  youth  nodded.  “ I know  that. 
But  there’s  a lot  of  things  I could  offer 
her  now — right  off.  We  could  travel. 
I’d  take  her  to  Italy.” 

“ You’d  take  her  to  Italy?”  The  other 
mused.  “ Yes,  she  would  like  that.” 

“ I know.  There’s  a lot  of  things 
she’d  like,”  8aid  the  youth.  “ But  what’s 
the  use?”  He  tossed  away  the  end  of  the 
cigar.  “ I’ve  got  to  wait  till  I get  ’em.” 
He  stood  up,  stretching  out  his  arms. 
“ I’m  going  to  bed  and  get  ready  for 
the  fray.” 

“ Suppose  you  wait.  Leave  the  fray 
to  me  for  a little,”  said  the  other,  quietly. 

The  youth  paused,  looking  at  him 
doubtfully. 

“Let  me  talk  with  her,”  said  the  other. 
“ Perhaps  I can  think  of  something.” 

The  look  of  gloom  lifted  a little.  “ I 
wish  you’d  do  it,”  he  said,  heartily.  “ I 
wanted  you  to  to-day.  I told  her  I was 
going  to  ask  you.” 

“ What  did  she  say?” 

“ Well,  she  got  almost  mad.  Then  she 
said  there  was  some  one  else.” 

“ No,  there  isn’t  any  one  else — not  a 
real  person.  I think  I understand.  Let 
me  talk  with  her.” 

“ You’re  a brick,  uncle.”  The  youth’s 
hand  rested  affectionately  on  his  shoul- 
der. “ I owe  you  everything.” 

“ That’s  all  right,  boy.  I’ve  never 
given  you  anything  yet  that  I needed 
myself.  There’s  no  great  credit  in  giv- 
ing away  what  you  don’t  want.” 


Long  after  the  youth  was  in  bed  and 
asleep  the  man  sat  on  the  steps,  looking 
across  to  the  light.  . . . He  knew  her  so 
well — every  mood.  He  had  watched  them 
grow  up  together — boy  and  girl.  It  was 
he  who  had  taught  them  to  fish  and  hunt 
and  ride.  They  had  been  always  with 
him,  tagging  after  him — he  twenty-five 
and  they  nine — but  always  good  friends, 
all  of  them,  . . . and  now  they  would 
marry  and  go  away — to  Italy.  . . . Her 
dreams  would  come  true — some  of  them. 
Ho  stood  up  abruptly.  The  light  across 
the  valley  had  gone  out,  but  close  at  the 
rim  of  the  mountain  the  star  still  shone, 
twinkling  and  clear. 

She  looked  up  quickly.  “ How  good 
of  you !” 

The  man,  mounted  on  a great  horse, 
had  halted  just  outside  the  fence.  lie 
smiled  quietly  at  her  enthusiasm.  “ Can 
you  go  ?” 

She  came  through  the  gate,  looking 
admiringly  at  the  horse  that  he  led  by 
the  bridle.  “Isn’t  she  a beauty!”  She 
patted  the  glossy  neck,  running  her  hand 
down  its  length  with  slow,  happy  motion. 
The  mare  reached  out  a sensitive  cush- 
iony lip  toward  the  girl’s  shoulder,  sniff- 
ing it  lightly  and  nuzzling  it  a little. 
The  girl  laughed  out.  She  stroked  the 
great  nose  softly,  looking  into  the  wide 
eyes  and  watching  the  pointed  ears  that 
moved  back  and  forth  in  swift  question 
and  response.  “ She’s  a lady !”  declared 
the  girl.  “When  did  she  come?” 

“Last  night.  Can  you  go?” 

“ I’ll  be  ready  in  three  minutes.”  She 
moved  back  slowly,  still  admiring  the 
clear,  glossy  coat  and  arched  neck.  “In 
two  minutes  and  a half,”  she  said,  with 
a little  nod,  as  she  disappeared  in  the 
doorway. 

When  she  came  out  she  had  put  on  her 
riding-skirt,  and  her  hair  was  coiled  close 
about  her  head. 

“ Around  the  mountain  ?”  asked  the 
man.  He  had  lifted  her  into  the  saddle 
and  was  stroking  the  mare’s  neck,  looking 
up  at  the  rider  and  thinking  how  well 
they  matched.  There  was  the  same  spirit- 
ed sense  of  power — a kind  of  reddish- 
brown  challenge  to  fate. 

He  smiled  at  the  fancy  as  he  leaped 
into  his  saddle. 

The  girl  watched  the  smile  — half 
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jealously,  it  seemed.  “ She  is  like  me/’ 
she  said. 

He  laughed  out.  “Did  you  see  it — in 
her  eyes?” 

“ No.  In  yours.” 

They  rode  on  in  silence.  When  they 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they 
slackened  speed,  looking  into  the  long 
tunnel  of  yellow  light  where  the  road 
stretched  along  its  base  and  lost  itself 
at  last  in  a sharp  curve  to  the  left. 

The  girl’s  eyes  travelled  forward. 
Presently  she  leaned  and  touched  the 
glossy  neck  lightly  with  her  hand.  “ Let 
us  not  go  through,”  she  said,  softly. 

The  man  drew  rein,  waiting  beside  her. 

“ I don’t  want  to  come  to  the  end  of  it,” 
she  said.  ' 

“ No,  we  won’t  come  to  the  end — ever.” 

She  laughed,  a little  tremulously.  “ But 
we  can’t  go  back.”  She  had  turned  her 
head,  glancing  over  her  shoulder.  An 
automobile  had  entered  the  lighted  lane. 

With  a swift  word  the  man  tightened 
rein.  His  lips  were  set,  and  his  eye  sharp 
on  her  seat. 

She  turned  an  assuring  nod  as  they 
rode.  The  flying  hoofs  broke  the  shim- 
mering arch,  and  the  galloping  figures 
pierced  its  quiet  in  shadowy  rise  and  fall. 
The  automobile  had  slowed  a little  to 
watch  the  framed  flight.  But  the  two 
still  flew  as  if  pursued.  Breathless  they 
emerged  from  the  glowing  circle.  Her 
hair  had  loosened  a little  about  her  neck. 
They  had  turned  into  a bridle-path  that 
led  up  the  mountain.  She  motioned  to 
him,  and  they  stopped  while  she  gathered 
up  the  loose  hair,  winding  it  about  her 
head.  Her  lips  were  smiling. 

“You  see,  we  had  to  come  through.” 
She  said  it  almost  gayly.  “But  it  was 
not  our  fault.” 

“ It  has  never  been  any  one’s  fault,” 
said  the  man,  gravely. 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 
“ What  are  you  talking  about  ? Are  you 
talking  about  something?” 

A slow  flush  had  risen  in  the  man’s 
face.  “ I was  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
going  abroad,”  he  said,  quietly.  “ It  was 
what  I asked  you  to  come  for.  But  I 
had  forgotten  it,  I think.  Would  you 
like  it — to  go  abroad — to  Italy?”  He 
was  watching  her  face. 

“With  whom?”  She  asked  the  ques- 
tion softly,  looking  straight  before  her. 
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“ With  your  husband.” 

She  drew  a little  breath — that  was  half 
a laugh.  “Yes,  I should  like  that.  I 
should  like  to  go  anywhere — with  him.” 

For  a minute  he  hesitated.  Questions 
were  opening*  to  him,  suggestions,  whis- 
pers. The  lighted  archway  had  been 
filled  with  them.  He  could  not  say  what 
they  meant.  He  had  known  her  always. 
. . . But  the  boy  should  have  his  way. 
He  glanced  up  the  path  ahead  of  them. 
“ Shall  we  go  on  ?”  he  asked. 

“Can  we?”  She  was  still  staring  be- 
fore her,  sitting  very  quiet  in  her  saddle. 

“It  crosses  the  spur  at  the  other  end, 
you  know,  and  comes  down.” 

“Yes.” 

They  moved  forward  slowly.  He  shook 
off  the  witchery  of  the  place  and  spoke 
with  quiet  decision.  “ I have  been  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  future  this  morning.” 
He  waited. 

There  was  no  response. 

“ Are  you  interested  ?” 

“ Very  much.”  It  was  a little  drawl — 
the  shadow  of  a laughing  whisper. 

“I  have  been  planning  how  to  make 
things  over  to  Jack.  I want  him  to  have 
the  good  of  them  while  I am  here — to 
see  him  enjoy  them.”  He  waited  again. 
But  there  was  no  response.  “He  will 
be  able  to  give  his  wife  everything  that 
she  wants.”  He  said  it,  hesitating  a 
little.  The  girl’s  face  had  grown  sud- 
denly strange. 

“Everything?”  She  turned  her  look 
on  him,  studying  his  face  with  candid 
eyes.  “ Do  you  think  he  could  do  that — 
Jack?  Do  you  think  Jack  could  give  her 
all  she  wants  ?” 

“ What  is  it,  Leslie  ?”  He  bent  toward 
her.  “ Tell  me  what  stands  in  the  way  ?” 

There  was  no  reply — only  a sudden 
curious  tightening  of  the  girl’s  lips. 

“ It  is  not  the  money,  child.”  He  had 
laid  his  hand  on  her  bridle.  “ Don’t  think 
I know  you  so  little.  But  the  money  will 
make  things  possible — happy  things.  I 
want  you  both  to  have  it,  to  enjoy  it — 
together.  I have  always  wanted  it.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  be  poor  now  ?”  She 
asked  the  question  almost  shyly. 

He  laughed  contentedly.  “ I shall  have 
enough  to  live  on.” 

“And  to — to  marry  on?”  asked  the 
girl.  A soft  flush  had  come  into  her  face. 

“I  shall  not  marry.” 
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" Never  ?”  The  word,  with  its  slow 
drawl,  laughed  a little. 

“ Never.” 

"But  you  are  poor?”  It  was  almost 
exultant. 

" Yes,  I am  poor.  Does  that  suit  you  ?” 

" Perfectly.”  She  drew  a little  breath. 
" And  now  you  can  ask — some  one — to 
marry  you,  and  people  couldn't  say  it 
was  your  money  I”  Her  face  was  laugh- 
ing to  him. 

He  smiled  back,  a little  puzzled,  but 
glad  to  see  her  so  happy.  " Yes,  I am 
free  and  poor — aged  thirty-four.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  quizzical  eyes. 
" So  very  old ! Poor  dear  l” 

" So  very  old,”  he  said,  quietly.  " Too 
old  to  marry  the  woman  I have  loved.” 

The  eyes  watching  him  filled  with  hap- 
py light.  " You  have  never  told  me  you 
loved — any  one,”  she  said.  The  mis- 
chievous delight  was  full  of  assurance. 

"You  would  have  been  the  first  to 
know  it  if  I had  told  her,”  he  said,  gently. 

" Yes  ?”  She  swayed  a little  in  her 
saddle,  the  breath  of  a motion  toward  him. 

But  he  was  not  looking  at  her.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  something  before  them. 
" Perhaps  she  is  only  a vision — a dream,” 
lie  said,  softly.  " Like  this  love  of  yours, 
Leslie.”  He  turned  to  her.  " Jack  told 
me.  You  must  not  let  it  come  between 
you  and  real  happiness.  Every  one  has 
it — the  dream  of  the  ideal — fanciful,  im- 
possible.” 

Her  face  had  grown  a little  pale  and 
startled. 

" Don't  mind  it,  child.”  They  were 
moving  very  slowly  up  the  steep  path, 
his  hand  on  her  bridle.  " Don’t  mind  it, 
Leslie.  I have  known  you  always,  child !” 

"Yes.” 

" And — loved  you.  And  I tell  you  that 
it  will  not  come  true — your  dream.  Do 
you  believe  me,  child?” 

"Yes.”  She  had  straightened  herself 
a little  in  her  saddle. 

He  stayed  her  a minute.  "And  you 
will  say  that  to  Jack  when  he  speaks — 
again  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  doubting  eyes. 
" I — do — not — know.  So  many  things 
have  happened.  He  will  be  rich  now,” 
she  added,  quickly,  "and  I have  always 
been  afraid  I should  have  to  marry  a 
rich  man.”  She  laughed  a little  trem- 
ulously as  she  tightened  rein.  " Come, 


let  us  hurry.  We  can  go  down  faster 
than  we  came  up.” 

"Yes — Leslie — ” He  still  kept  a hand 
on  her  rein,  holding  her  back.  "You 
are  happy,  child  ? Tell  me — ” 

Her  eyes  studied  his  face  a minute — 
full,  serious — a woman's  eyes.  Then 
they  fell.  "No,”  she  said,  "I  am  not 
happy.  But  you  have  told  me.  I thank 
you  for  that.  I might  have  kept  on 
dreaming.”  The  little  drawl  struck  the 
words  bravely.  Then  it  faltered  and  broke. 
The  girl's  hands  had  covered  her  face. 

They  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  path. 
He  drew  rein,  stopping  the  horses  where 
the  path  curved.  "Leslie” — he  leaned 
nearer  to  her — "what  is  it?  Tell  me!” 
A new  note  had  come  into  his  voice. 
His  hands  reached  out  and  touched  the 
shining  hair  softly.  They  framed  it  in 
and  reached  to  the  hands  that  covered 
her  face,  drawing  them  back  slowly.  His 
eyes  searched  the  face,  eager,  intent.  " Is 
it  that,  child? — Is  it  that?”  He  said  the 
words  softly,  with  quiet  certainty. 

She  nodded,  the  tears  in  her  eyes  gath- 
ering and  overflowing  and  covering  her 
shamed  face. 

" So  that  is  it,  my — ” 

“Not  child!”  She  shook  her  head  at 
him  through  her  tears.  " Not  child !” 

" No,  not  child !”  He  had  drawn  her  to 
him — the  gleaming  head  and  tear-wet  face 
close  to  his.  " Not  child,  but  grown-up — * 
Kissme,c/uW/  . • . Oh,  quite  grown-up !” 

Her  lips  smiled,  and  one  hand  brushed 
aside  the  crowding  tears.  " Stupid  man !” 
she  breathed,  softly. 

He  laughed  quietly,  holding  her  from 
him  and  looking  into  her  eyes. 

They  fell  beneath  the  look. 

"We  must  go  down,”  she  said,  slowly. 
" We  must  go  down  sometime.” 

A little  wind  stirred  among  the  trees. 
The  yellow  leaves  loosened  and  fell, 
drifting  down  slowly.  The  breathing  of 
the  horses  came  in  gentle  puffs. 

They  moved  forward,  down  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  road  that  curved  at  its  base. 

"Let  us  go  back,”  said  the  girl,  "the 
way  we  came.” 

They  turned  slowly  and  entered  the 
long  tunnel  of  yellow  light.  The  reins 
lay  loose  on  the  horses'  necks,  and  the 
hoofs  made  no  sound.  It  was  like  some 
dreamway,  with  two  mounted  figures  mov- 
ing always  along  its  enchanted  length. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  FOUR  WHO  KNEW 

THERE  was  a knocking  at  the  door. 
David  opened  it.  Nahoum  Pasha 
stepped  inside,  and  stood  still  a mo- 
ment looking  at  Hylda.  Then  he  made 
low  salutation  to  her,  touched  his  hand 
to  his  lips  and  breast  saluting  David, 
and  waited. 

“ What  is  your  business,  Pasha  ?”  asked 
David,  quietly,  and  motioned  towards 
a chair. 

“May  the  sun  ever  shine  upon  thy 
house,  and  may  thy  path  be  on  the  high 
hills,  excellency.  I come  for  a favor  at 
thy  hands.”  Nahoum  sat  down. 

“ What  favor  is  mine  to  give  to 
Nahoum  Pasha?” 

“The  Prince  has  given  thee  supreme 
place — it  was  mine  but  yesterday.  It 
is  well.  To  the  deserving  be  the  fruits 
of  deserving.” 

“ Is  merit,  then,  so  truly  rewarded 
here?”  asked  David,  quietly. 

“The  Prince  saw  merit  at  last  when 
he  chose  your  excellency  for  councillor.” 

“How  shall  I show  merit,  then,  in 
the  eyes  of  Nahoum  Pasha?” 

“Even  by  urging  the  Prince  to  give 
me  place  under  him  again.  Not  as  here- 
tofore— that  is  thy  place — yet  where  it 
may  be.  I have  capacity.  I can  aid 
thee  in  the  great  task, — you  would  re- 
make our  Egypt — and  my  heart  is  with 
you.  I would  rescue,  not  destroy.  In 
years  gone  by  I tried  to  do  good  to 
this  land,  and  failed.  I was  alone.  I 
had  not  strength  to  fight  the  forces 
round  me.  I was  overcome.  I had  too 
little  faith.  But  my  heart  was  with  the 
right — I am  an  Arjnenian  and  a Chris- 
tian of  the  ancient  faith.  I am  in 
sorrow  — death  has  humbled  me.  My 
brother  Eoorgat  Bey — may  flowers  bloom 
forever  on  his  grave! — he  is  dead,” 


— his  eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of  Da- 
vid as  with  a perfectly  assured  candor 
— “ and  my  heart  is  like  an  empty  house. 
But  man  must  not  be  idle  and  live — if 
Ka’id  lets  me  live.  I have  riches — are  not 
his  riches  mine,  his  Palace,  his  gardens, 
his  cattle,  and  his  plantations,  are  they 
not  mine?  I may  sit  in  the  court- 
yard and  hear  the  singers,  may  listen 
to  the  tale-tellers  by  the  light  of  the 
moon ; I may  hear  the  tales  of  Al- 
Raschid  chanted  by  one  whose  tongue 
never  falters,  and  whose  voice  is  like 
music;  after  the  manner  of  the  East  I 
may  give  bread  and  meat  to  the  poor 
at  sunset;  I may  call  the  dancers  to  the 
feast.  But  what  comfort  shall  it  give? 
I am  no  longer  a youth.  I would  work. 
I would  labor  for  the  land  of  Egypt,  for 
by  work  shall  we  fulfil  ourselves,  redeem 
ourselves.  Excellency,  I would  labor,  but 
my  master  has  taken  away  from  me  the 
anvil,  the  fire,  and  the  hammer,  and  I 
sit  without  the  door  like  an  armless 
beggar.  What  work  to  do  in  Egypt 
save  to  help  the  land,  and  how  shall  one 
help,  save  in  the  Prince’s  service  ? There 
can  be  no  reform  from  outside.  Only 
from  within  can  salvation  come.  If  I 
labored  for  better  things  outside  the 
Palace,  how  long  do  you  think  I should 
escape  the  Nile,  or  the  diamond-dust  in 
my  coffee?  The  work  which  I did,  is 
it  not  so  that  it,  with  much  more, 
falls  now  to  your  hands,  excellency, 
with  a confidence  from  Ka'id  that  never 
was  mine?” 

“ I sought  not  the  office,  friend.” 

“Have  I a word  of  blame?  I come 
to  ask  for  work  to  do  with  thee.  Do  I 
not  know  Prince  Ka'id?  He  had  come 
to  distrust  us  all.  As  stale  water  were 
we  in  his  taste.  He  had  no  pleasure  in 
us,  and  in  our  deeds  he  found  only 
stones  of  stumbling.  He  knew  not  whom 
to  trust.  One  by  one  we  all  had  yielded 
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to  ceaseless  intrigue  and  common  dis- 
trust of  each  other,  until  no  honest  man 
was  left ; till  all  were  intent  to  save 
their  lives  by  holding  power;  for  in  this 
land  to  lose  power  is  to  lose  life.  No  man 
who  has  been  in  high  place,  has  had  the 
secrets  of  the  Palace  and  the  ear  of  the 
Prince,  lives  after  he  has  lost  favor. 
The  Prince,  for  his  safety,  must  ensure 
silence,  and  the  only  silence  in  Egypt 
is  the  grave.  In  thee,  excellency,  Kaid 
has  found  an  honest  man.  Men  will  call 
thee  mad,  if  thou  remainest  honest,  but 
that  is  within  thine  own  bosom  and  with 
fate.  For  me,  thou  hast  taken  my  place, 
and  more.  Malaish,  it  is  the  decree  of 
fate,  and  I have  no  anger.  I come  to  ask 
thee  to  save  my  life,  and  then  to  give 
me  work." 

“How  shall  I save  thy  life?"  asked 
David. 

“ By  reconciling  the  Effendina  to  my 
living,  and  then  by  giving  me  service, 
where  I shall  be  near  to  thee,  excellency; 
where  I can  share  with  thee,  though  it 
be  as  the  ant  beside  the  beaver,  the  work 
of  salvation  in  Egypt.  I am  rich  since 
my  brother  was — ” he  paused;  no  covert 
look  was  in  his  eyes,  no  sign  of  knowl- 
edge, nothing  but  meditation  and  sor- 
rowful frankness — “ since  Foorgat  passed 
away  in  peace,  praise  be  to  God!  He 
lay  on  his  bed  in  the  morning,  when  one 
came  to  wake  him,  like  a sleeping  child, 
no  sign  of  the  struggle  of  death  upon 
him.  As  though  dreaming  a pleasant 
dream,  with  the  hand  of  a loved  one  in 
his,  he  had  breathed  himself  into  an- 
other world,  so  near  that  it  was  as  one 
should  turn  down  the  light  in  a room  and 
turn  it  up  again." 

A gasping  sound  came  from  the  chair 
where  Hylda  sat;  but  he  took  no  notice. 
He  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  Da- 
vid's pain-drawn  face,  as  he  sat  with 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  his  head  bent 
forward  listening,  as  though  lost  to  the 
world,  his  eyes  far  away. 

“ So  did  Foorgat,  my  brother,  die  while 
yet  in  the  fulness  of  his  manhood,  life 
beating  high  in  his  veins,  with  years 
before  him  to  waste.  He  was  a pleasure- 
lover,  alas!  he  laid  up  no  treasure  of 
work  accomplished;  and  so  it  was  meet 
that  he  should  die  as  he  lived,  in 
a moment  of  ease.  And  already  he 
is  forgotten.  It  is  the  custom  here. 


He  might  have  died  by  diamond  - dust, 
and  men  would  have  set  down  their 
coffee-cup  in  surprise,  and  then  would 
have  forgotten;  or  he  might  have  been 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
and,  unless  it  was  in  the  Palace,  none 
would  have  paused  to  note  it!  And  so 
the  sands  sweep  over  his  steps  upon  the 
shore  of  time." 

After  the  first  exclamation  of  horror, 
Hylda  had  sat  rigid,  listening  as  though 
under  a spell.  Through  her  veil  she 
gazed  at  Nahoum  with  a cramping  pain 
at  her  heart,  for  he  seemed  ever  on  the 
verge  of  the  truth  she  dreaded ; and 
when  he  spoke  the  truth,  as  though  un- 
consciously, she  felt  she  must  cry  out 
and  rush  from  the  room.  He  recalled 
the  scene  in  the  little  tapestried  room 
as  vividly  as  though  it  was  there  before 
her  eyes,  and  it  had  for  the  moment  all 
the  effect  of  a hideous  nightmare.  At 
last,  however,  she  met  David's  eyes,  and 
they  guided  her,  for  in  them  was  a 
steady  strength  and  force  which  gave 
her  confidence.  At  first  he  also  had 
been  overcome  inwardly,  but  his  nerves 
were  cool,  his  head  was  clear,  and  he 
listened  to  Nahoum,  thinking  out  his 
course  meanwhile. 

He  owed  this  man  much.  He  had 
taken  his  place,  and  by  so  doing  had 
placed  his  life  in  danger.  He  had  killed 
the  brother  upon  the  same  day  that  he 
had  dispossessed  the  favorite  of  office; 
and  the  debt  was  heavy.  In  office 
Nahoum  had  done  after  his  kind,  after 
the  custom  of  the  place  and  the  people; 
and  yet,  as  it  would  seem,  the  man  had 
had  stirrings  within  him  towards  a 
higher  path,  had  desired  to  make  things 
better,  to  reform  the  land.  He  had 
failed;  but  that  was  due,  no  doubt,  as 
he  had  said,  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
work  alone,  that  reforms  were  checked 
and  hindered  by  those  around  him.  He 
was  one  man;  not  a party  of  reform. 
On  every  hand  he  had  heard  of  the 
ability  and  generosity  of  Nahoum  Pasha. 
He,  at  any  rate,  had  not  amassed  riches 
out  of  his  position,  and  so  much  could 
not  be  said  of  any  other  servant  of  the 
Prince  Pasha.  Much  he  had  heard  of 
Nahoum's  powerful  will,  hidden  under 
a genial  exterior,  and  behind  his  friend- 
ly, smiling  blue  eyes.  He  had  heard 
also  of  cruelty — of  banishment,  and  of 
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enemies  removed  from  his  path  sudden- 
ly, never  to  be  seen  again;  but,  on  the 
whole,  men  spoke  with  more  admiration 
of  him  than  of  any  other  public  servant, 
Armenian  Christian  in  a Mohammedan 
country  though  he  was.  That  very  day 
Raid  had  said  that  if  Nahoum  had  been 
less  eager  to  control  the  state,  he  might 
still  have  held  his  place.  Besides,  the 
man  was  a Christian — of  a mystic,  half- 
legendary, obscured  Christianity ; yet 
having  in  his  mind  the  old  faith,  its 
essence  and  its  meaning,  perhaps.  Might 
not  this  Oriental  mind,  with  that  faith, 
be  a power  to  redeem  the  land?  Na- 
houm’s  faint  strivings  for  reform,  did 
they  not  belong  to  the  latent  faith  that 
was  in  him  ? That  faith  came  from  the 
Orient,  was  of  an  Oriental  people.  The 
Occident  had  transmuted  it  into  a 
thousand  forms  of  practice  and  of  char- 
acter unrepresented  in  the  East ; and 
might  it  not  be  for  this  man  to  awake 
to  the  possibilities  of  their  common 
religion;  to  be  a force  in  the  East  which 
a European  in  the  same  sense  never 
could  be?  Might  Nahoum  not  show  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  to  which  he 
belonged  the  way  to  a new  life  by  a great 
work  for  a sick  land?  It  was  a wonder- 
ful dream,  in  which  he  found  the  way, 
as  he  thought,  to  atone  somewhat  to  this 
man  for  a crime  committed. 

When  Nahoum  stopped  speaking,  Da- 
vid said:  “But  if  I would  have  it  so, 
friend,  if  it  were  well  that  it  should  be 
so,  I doubt  I have  the  power  to  make 
it  so.” 

“ Excellency,  Raid  believes  in  you 
to-day;  he  will  not  believe  to-morrow 
if  you  remain  without  initiative.  Ac- 
tion, however  startling,  will  be  proof 
of  your  fitness.  His  Highness  shakes 
a long  spear.  Those  who  ride  with 
him  must  do  battle  with  the  same 
valor.  Excellency,  I have  now  great 
riches — since  Death  smote  Foorgat  Bey 
in  the  forehead  ” — still,  his  eyes  conveyed 
no  meaning,  though  Hylda  shrank  back, 
and  David  closed  his  eyes  for  a moment 
— “ and  I would  use  them  for  the  good 
thou  wouldst  do  here.  Money  will  be 
needed,  and  sufficient  money  will  not  be 
at  thy  disposal  for  many  a day — not  till 
new  ledgers  be  opened,  new  balances 
struck.  Together,  excellency,  thou  in 
council  with  his  Highness,  I in  some 


small  office  under  thy  direction,  with  my 
fortune,  can  aid  thy  high  purposes.” 

He  turned  to  Hylda  quietly  and  with 
a continued  air  of  innocence  said : “ Shall 
it  not  be  so— madame?  You,  I doubt  not, 
are  of  his  kin.  It  would  seem  so,  though 
1 ask  pardon  if  it  be  not  so — will  you 
not  urge  his  excellency  to  restore  me 
to  Raidas  favor?  I know  little  of  the 
English,  though  I know  them  humane 
and  honest;  but  my  brother  Foorgat 
Bey,  he  was  much  among  them,  lived 
much  in  England,  was  a friend  to 
many  great  English.  With  him  the  bar- 
riers between  East  and  West  were  struck 
down.  Indeed,  on  the  evening  that  he 
died  I saw  him  in  the  gallery  of  the 
banquet-room  with  an  English  lady — can 
one  be  mistaken  in  an  English  face? 
Perhaps  he  cared  for  her;  perhaps  that 
was  why  he  smiled  as  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  never  to  move  again.  Madame,  per- 
haps in  England  you  may  have  known 
my  brother.  If  that  is  so,  I ask  you  to 
speak  for  me  to  your  kinsman,  his  ex- 
cellency. My  life  is  in  danger,  and  I 
am  too  young  to  go  as  my  brother  went 
— I do  not  wish  to  die  in  middle  age,  as 
my  brother  died.” 

He  had  gone  too  far.  In  David’s  mind 
there  was  no  suspicion  that  Nahoum 
knew  the  truth.  The  suggestion  in  his 
words  had  seemed  natural;  but  from  the 
first  a sharp  suspicion  was  in  the  mind 
of  Hylda,  and  his  last  words  had  con- 
vinced her  that  if  Nahoum  did  not  surely 
know  the  truth,  he  suspected  it  all  too 
well.  Her  instinct  had  pierced  far;  and 
as  she  realized  his  suspicions,  perhaps 
his  certainty,  and  heard  his  words  of 
covert  insult,  which,  as  she  saw,  David 
did  not  appreciate,  anger  and  determina- 
tion grew  in  her.  Yet  she  felt  that  cau- 
tion must  mark  her  words,  and  that 
nothing  but  danger  lay  in  resentment. 
Resentment?  Had  not  his  brother  been 
killed  through  her?  Had  she  not,  per- 
haps, put  David’s  life  in  the  hazard? 
She  felt  the  everlasting  indignity  behind 
the  quiet,  youthful  eyes,  the  determined 
power  of  the  man;  but  she  saw  also 
that  for  the  present  the  course  Nahoum 
suggested  was  the  only  course  to  take, 
if  David  was  to  remain  in  Egypt.  And 
David  must  not  even  feel  the  suspicion 
in  her  own  mind  that  Nahoum  knew  or 
suspected  the  truth.  If  David  thought 
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that  Nahoum  knew,  the  end  of  all  would 
come  at  once.  It  was  clear  that,  sus- 
picion or  no  suspicion,  Nahoum  meant 
to  be  silent,  or  he  would  have  taken  an- 
other course  of  action.  Danger  lay  in 
every  direction,  but  to  her  mind  the  least 
danger  lay  in  following  Nahoum’s  wish. 

She  slowly  raised  her  veil,  showing  a 
face  very  still  now,  with  eyes  as  steady 
as  David’s.  David  started  at  her  action 
— he  thought  it  rash;  but  the  courage 
of  it  pleased  him,  too. 

"You  are  not  mistaken,”  she  said, 
slowly;  “your  brother  was  known  to  me 
— I had  met  him  in  England.  It  will  be 
a relief  to  all  his  friends  to  know  that 
he  passed  away  peacefully!”  She  looked 
him  in  the  eyes  determinedly.  “ Monsieur 
Claridge  is  not  my  kinsman,  but  he  is 
my  fellow  countryman.  If  you  mean 
well  by  monsieur,  your  knowledge  and 
your  riches  should  help  him  on  his  way. 
But  your  past  is  no  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  as  you  will  acknowledge.” 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes  with  a far 
meaning.  “But  I am  giving  guarantors 
of  good  faith  now ” he  said,  softly. 
“Will  you — not?” 

She  understood.  If  he  did  not  know 
surely,  he  suspected  the  truth;  but  it 
was  clear  that  he  meant  peace,  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate. 

“ If  I had  influence  I would  advise 
him  to  reconcile  you  to  Prince  Kai'd,” 
she  said,  quietly,  then  turned  to  David 
with  an  appeal  in  her  eyes. 

David  stood  up.  “ I will  do  what  I 
can,”  he  said.  “ If  thee  means  as  well 
by  Egypt  as  I mean  by  thee,  all  may  be 
well  for  all.” 

“Excellency!  Excellency!”  said  Na- 
houm, with  show  of  assumed  feeling,  and 
made  salutation.  Then  to  Hylda,  mak- 
ing lower  salutation  still,  he  said:  “You 
have  lifted  from  my  neck  the  yoke.  You 
have  saved  me  from  the  shadow  and  the 
dust.  I am  your  slave.”  His  eyes  were 
like  a child’s,  wide  and  confiding. 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  open  it,  when  there  came  a 
knocking,  and  he  drew  back.  Hylda 
drew  down  her  veil.  David  opened 
the  door  cautiously,  and  Mizraim  the 
Chief  Eunuch  appeared,  and  was  ad- 
mitted. His  eyes  searched  the  room,  and 
found  Nahoum. 

“ Saadat,”  he  said  to  Nahoum,  “ may 


thy  bones  never  return  to  dust,  nor 
the  light  of  thine  eyes  darken!  There 
is  danger.” 

Nahoum  nodded,  but  did  not  speak. 

“Shall  I speak,  saadat?”  He  paused 
and  made  low  salutation  to  David,  say- 
ing, “ Saadat,  I am  thine  ox  to  be  slain.” 

“ Speak,  son  of  the  flowering  oak,” 
said  Nahoum,  with  a sneer  in  his  voice. 
“ What  blessing  dost  thou  bring  ?” 

“ The  Effendina  has  sent  for  thee.” 

Nahoum’s  eyes  flashed.  “ By  thee,  lion 
of  Abdin?” 

The  lean,  ghastly  being  smiled.  “He 
has  sent  a company  of  soldiers  and 
Achmet  Pasha.” 

“ Achmet  Pasha ! Is  it  so  ?” 

Achmet  Pasha  was  known  to  all  Egypt 
as  the  ropemaker,  because  he  had  been 
employed  so  often  by  the  Prince  on  er- 
rands of  death.  When  men  saw  him 
coming  they  vanished  if  they  could;  if 
possible  they  avoided  greeting  him,  were 
they  ever  so  powerful. 

“ They  are  here,  Mizraim,  watcher  of 
the  morning?” 

“ They  are  at  thy  palace — I am  here, 
light  of  Egypt.” 

“ How  knewest  thou  I was  here  f ” 

Mizraim  salaamed.  “ A watch  was  set 
upon  you  this  morning  early.  The 
watcher  was  of  my  slaves.  He  brought 
the  word  to  me  that  thou  wast  here  now. 
A watcher  also  was  set  upon  thee,  ex- 
cellency,” he  turned  to  David.  “ He 
also  was  of  my  slaves.  Word  was  de- 
livered to  his  Highness  that  thou  ” — he 
turned  to  Nahoum  again — “wast  in  thy 
palace,  and  Achmet  Pasha  went  thither. 
He  found  thee  not.  Now  the  city  is  full 
of  watchers,  and  Achmet  Pasha  goes 
from  club  to  club,  from  house  to  house 
which  thou  wast  wont  to  frequent — and 
thou  art  here!” 

“ Wrhat  wouldst  thou  have  me  do, 
Mizraim  ?” 

“ Thou  art  here — is  it  the  house  of 
a friend  or  a foe?” 

Nahoum  did  not  answer.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  in  thought  upon  the  floor,  but 
lie  was  smiling — he  seemed  without  fear. 

“ But  if  this  be  the  house  of  a friend, 
is  he  safe  here?”  asked  David. 

“ For  this  night,  it  may  be,”  answered 
Mizraim,  “ till  other  watchers  be  set,  who 
are  no  slaves  of  mine.  To-night,  here, 
of  all  places  in  Cairo,  he  is  safe;  for  who 
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could  look  to  find  him  here,  where  thou 
art  who  hast  taken  from  him  his  place 
and  office,  saadat — on  whom  the  stars 
shine  forever!  But  in  another  day,  if 
my  lord  Nahoura  be  not  forgiven  by  the 
EfFendina,  a hundred  watchers  will  pierce 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  Bazaar,  the 
smallest  room  in  Cairo.” 

David  turned  to  Nahoum.  "Peace  be 
to  thee,  friend.  Abide  here  till  to- 
morrow, when  I will  speak  for  thee  to 
his  Highness,  and,  I trust,  bring  thee 
pardon.  It  shall  be  so — but  I shall  pre- 
vail,” he  said,  with  slow  decision;  "I 
shall  prevail  with  him.  My  reasons  shall 
convince  his  Highness.” 

"I  can  help  you  with  great  reasons, 
excellency,”  said  Nahoum.  " You  shall 
prevail.  I can  tell  you  that  which  will 
convince  Kaid.” 

While  they  were  speaking,  Hylda  had 
sat  motionless,  watching.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a trap  had  been  set, 
and  that  David  was  to  be  the  victim  of 
Oriental  duplicity;  but  revolt,  as  she  did, 
from  the  miserable  creature  before  them, 
she  saw  at  last  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"You  will  remain  under  this  roof  to- 
night, Pasha?”  said  David. 

" I will  stay  if  thy  goodness  will  have 
it  so,”  answered  Nahoum,  slowly.  "It 
is  not  my  way  to  hide,  but  when  the 
storm  comes  it  is  well  to  shelter.” 

Salaaming  low,  Mizraim  withdrew,  his 
last  glance  being  thrown  towards  Hylda, 
who  met  his  look  with  a repugnance 
which  made  her  face  rigid.  She  rose 
and  put  on  her  gloves.  Nahoum  rose 
also,  and  stood  watching  her  respectfully. 

"Thee  will  go?”  said  David,  with  a 
movement  towards  her. 

She  inclined  her  head.  " We  have 
finished  our  business,  and  it  is  late,” 
she  answered. 

David  looked  at  Nahoum.  " Thee  will 
rest  here,  Pasha,  in  peace.  In  a moment 
I will  return.”  He  took  up  his  hat. 

There  was  a sudden  flash  of  Nahoum’s 
eyes,  as  though  he  saw  an  outcome  of 
the  intention  which  pleased  him,  but 
Hylda  saw  the  flash,  and  her  senses  were 
at  once  alarmed. 

" There  is  no  need  to  accompany  me,” 
she  said.  " Besides,  my  cousin  waits 
for  me.” 

David  opened  the  door  leading  into 
the  courtyard.  It  was  dark,  save  for  the 


light  of  a brazier  of  coals.  A short  dis- 
tance away,  near  the  outer  gate,  glowed 
a star  of  red  light,  and  the  fragrance  of 
a strong  cigar  came  over. 

" Say,  looking  for  me  ?”  said  a voice, 
and  a figure  moved  forward  towards  Da- 
vid. "Yours  to  command,  Pasha,  yours 
to  command.”  Lacey  from  Chicago  held 
out  his  hand. 

" Thee  is  welcome,  friend,”  said  Da- 
vid, and  shook  his  hand. 

" She’s  ready,  I suppose.  Wonderful 
person,  that.  Stands  on  her  own  feet  ev- 
ery time.  She  don’t  seem  as  though  she 
come  of  the  same  stock  as  me,  does  she?” 

"I  will  bring  her  if  thee  will  wait, 
friend.” 

"I’m  waiting.”  Lacey  drew  back  to 
the  gateway  again  and  leaned  against 
the  wall,  his  cigar  blazing  in  the  dusk. 

A moment  later  David  appeared  in  the 
garden  again,  with  the  slim  graceful 
figure  of  the  girl  who  jBtood  "upon  her 
own  feet.”  David  drew  her  aside  for 
a moment. 

" Thee  is  going  at  once  to  England  ?” 
he  said. 

" To-morrow  to  Alexandria.  There  is 
a steamer  next  day  for  Marseilles.  In  a 
week  or  more  I shall  be  in  England,  all 
being  well.” 

" Thee  must  forget  Egypt,”  he  said. 

"Remembrance  is  not  a thing  of  the 
will,”  she  answered. 

"Thee  will  forget.  It  is  a duty  to 
do  so.  Thee  is  young,  and  it  is  spring 
with  thee.  Spring  should  be  in  thy 
heart.  Thee  has  seen  a shadow — let  it 
not  fright  thee.” 

"My  only  fear  is  that  I may  forget,” 
she  answered. 

" Yet  thee  will  forget.” 

With  a motion  towards  Lacey  he  moved 
to  the  gate.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  him 
and  touched  his  arm.  "You  will  be  a 
great  man  here  in  Egypt,”  she  said. 
" You  will  have  enemies  without  num- 
ber. The  worst  of  your  enemies  always 
will  be  your  guest  to-night.” 

He  did  not,  for  a moment,  understand. 
" Nahoum?”  he  asked.  " I take  his  place. 
It  would  not  be  strange;  but  I will  win 
him  to  me.” 

"You  will  never  win  him,”  she  an- 
swered. " Oh,  trust  my  instinct  in  this. 
Watch  him.  Beware  of  him.” 

David  smiled  slightly.  "I  shall  have 
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need  to  beware  of  many.  I am  sure 
thee  does  well  to  caution  me.  Farewell,” 
he  added. 

“ If  it  should  be  that  I can  ever  help 
you — ” she  said,  and  paused. 

“ Thee  has  helped  me,”  he  replied. 
“ The  world  is  a desert,”  he  continued. 
“ Caravans  from  all  quarters  of  the  sun 
meet  at  the  cross-roads.  One  gives  the 
other  food  or  drmk  or  medicine,  and  they 
all  move  on  again.  And  all  grows  dim 
with  time.  And  the  camel-drivers  are 
forgotten ; but  the  cross-roads  remain, 
and  the  food  and  the  drink  and  the 
medicine  and  the  cattle  helped  each  cara- 
van upon  the  way.  Is  it  not  enough?” 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his.  It  lay 
there  for  a moment.  “ God  be  with 
thee,  friend,”  he  said. 

The  next  instant  Lacey’s  drawling 
voice  broke  the  silence. 

“ There’s  something  catching  about 
these  nights  in.  Egypt.  I suppose  it’s 
the  air.  No  wind — just  the  stars  and 
the  ultramarine,  and  the  nothing  to  do 
but  lay  me  down  and  sleep.  It  doesn’t 
give  you  the  jim-jumps  like  Mexico.  It 
makes  you  forget  the  world,  doesn’t  it  ? 
You’d  do  things  here  that  you  wouldn’t 
do  anywhere  else.” 

The  gate  was  opened  by  the  bowob 
and  the  two  passed  through.  David  was 
standing  by  the  brazier,  his  hand  held 
unconsciously  over  the  coals,  his  eyes 
turned  towards  them.  The  reddish  flame 
from  the  fire  lit  up  his  face  under  the 
broad  - brimmed  hat.  His  head  was 
slightly  bowed,  thrust  forward  to  the 
dusk.  Hylda  looked  at  him  steadily  for 
a moment.  Their  eyes  met,  though  hers 
were  in  the  shade.  Again  Lacey  spoke. 

“Don’t  be  anxious.  I’ll  see  her  safe 
back.  Good-by.  Give  my  love  to  the 
girls.” 

By  the  brazier  David  stood  looking  at 
the  closed  gate  with  a face  whereon  noth- 
ing seemed  written,  so  still  and  placid 
was  it ; but  the  eyes  were  full  of  thought 
and  wonder  and  trouble.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  the  girl;  he  had  no  anxiety 
on  her  account.  It  was  but  a few  steps 
to  her  hotel,  and  Lacey  was  guarantee 
of  her  safety.  There  was  no  sentimental 
reverie  in  his  look — already  his  mind  was 
engaged  in  scrutiny  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  set.  He  realized  fully 
his  situation.  The  idealism  which  had 


been  born  with  him  had  met  its  re- 
ward in  a labor  herculean  at  the  least, 
and  the  infinite  drudgery  of  the  practical 
issues  came  in  a terrible  pressure  of  con- 
viction to  his  mind.  The  mind  did  not 
shrink  from  any  thought  of  the  dangers 
in  which  he  would  be  placed,  from  any 
vision  of  the  struggle  he  must  have  with 
intrigue  and  treachery  and  vileness.  In 
a dim,  half-realized  way  he  felt  that 
honesty  and  truth  would  be  invincible 
weapons  with  a people  who  did  not  know 
them.  They  would  be  embarrassed,  if 
not  baffled,  by  a formula  of  life  and  con- 
duct which  they  could  not  understand. 

It  was  not  these  matters  that  vexed 
his  thought  now,  but  the  underlying 
forces  of  life  set  in  motion  by  the 
blow  which  killed  a fellow  man.  This 
fact  had  driven  him  to  an  act  of  re- 
demption unparalleled  in  its  intensity 
and  scope;  but  he  could  not  tell — and 
this  was  the  thought  that  shook  his  be- 
ing— how  far  this  act  itself,  inspiring 
him  to  a dangerous  and  immense  work 
in  life,  would  sap  the  best  that  was  in 
him,  since  it  must  remain  a secret  crime, 
for  which  he  could  not  openly  atone. 
He  asked  himself  as  he  stood  by  the 
brazier,  the  bowob  apathetically  rolling 
cigarettes  at  his  feet,  whether  in  the  flow 
of  circumstance  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  make  open  restitution,  or  take  pun- 
ishment for  his  unlawful  act,  would  un- 
dermine the  structure  of  his  character. 
He  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  career; 
action  had  not  yet  begun;  he  was  stand- 
ing like  a swimmer  on  a high  shore,  look- 
ing into  depths  beneath  which  have 
never  been  plumbed  by  mortal  man,  won- 
dering what  currents,  what  rocks,  lay 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  blue.  Would 
his  strength,  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  be 
equal  to  the  enterprise?  Would  he 
emerge  safe  and  successful,  or  be  car- 
ried away  by  some  strong  undercurrent, 
be  battered  on  unseen  rocks? 

He  turned  with  a calm  face  to  the 
door  behind  which  sat  the  displaced 
favorite  of  the  Prince,  his  mind  at  rest, 
the  trouble  gone  out  of  his  eyes. 

“ Uncle  Benn ! Uncle  Benn !”  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a warmth  at  his  heart 
as  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in- 
side. 

Nahoum  sat  sipping  coffee.  A cigarette 
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was  between  his  fingers.  He  touched  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  and  his  breast  as 
David  closed  the  door  and  hung  his  hat 
upon  a nail.  David’s  servant  Mohammed, 
whom  he  had  had  since  first  he  came  to 
Egypt*  was  gliding  from  the  room — a 
large,  square-shouldered  fellow  of  near 
six  feet,  dressed  in  a plain  blue  yelek, 
but  on  his  head  the  green  turban  of  one 
who  had  done  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Nahoum  waved  a hand  after  Mohammed 
and  said: 

“Where  did  you  get  your  servant, 
excellency  ?” 

“ He  was  my  guide  to  Cairo.  I picked 
him  from  the  street.” 

Nahoum  smiled.  There  was  no  malice 
in  the  smile,  only,  as  it  might  seem,  a 
frank  humor.  “ Ah,  your  excellency  used 
independent  judgment.  You  are  a judge 
of  men.  But  does  it  make  any  difference 
to  your  excellency  that  the  man  is  a thief 
and  a murderer — a murderer?” 

David’s  eyes  darkened,  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  when  he  was  moved  or 
shocked. 

“ Shall  one  only  deal,  then,  with  those 
who  have  neither  stolen  nor  slain — is 
that  the  rule  of  the  just  in  Egypt?” 
he  answered. 

Nahoum  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling 
as  though  in  amiable  inquiry,  and  began 
to  finger  a string  of  beads  as  a nun  might 
tell  her  paternosters.  “If  that  were  the 
rule,”  he  said,  after  a moment,  “how 
should  any  man  be  served  in  Egypt  ? 
Hereabouts  is  a man’s  life  held  cheap, 
else  I had  not  been  your  guest  to-night; 
and  the  Palace  itself  would  be  empty 
if  every  man  in  it  must  be  honest.  But 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  place  for  political 
errors  to  be  punished  by  a hidden  hand 
— we  do  not  call  it  murder.” 

“What  is  murder,  friend?” 

“It  is  such  a crime  as  that  of  Mo- 
hammed yonder,  who  killed — ” 

David  interposed.  “I  do  not  wish  to 
know  his  crime,  friend.  That  is  no 
affair  between  thee  and  me.” 

Nahoum  fingered  his  beads  medita- 
tively. “It  was  an  affair  of  the  house- 
tops in  his  town  of  Manfaloot.  I have 
only  mentioned  it  because  I know  what 
view  the  English  take  of  killing,  and  how 
set  you  are  to  have  your  household  above 
reproach,  as  is  meet  in  a Christian  land. 
So,  I took  it,  would  be  your  excellency's 
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mind — which  Heaven  fill  with  light  for 
Egypt’s  sake!  that  you  would  have  none 
about  you  who  were  not  above  reproach, 
neither  liars,  nor  thieves,  nor  murderers.” 

“ But  you  would  serve  with  me,  friend,” 
rejoined  David,  quietly.  “ You  have 
men’s  lives  against  your  account.” 

“ Else  had  mine  been  against  their 
account.” 

“Was  it  not  so  with  Mohammed?  If 
so,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  land, 
then  Mohammed  is  as  immune  as  thou 
art.” 

“ Excellency,  like  thee  I am  a Chris- 
tian, yet  am  I also  Oriental,  and  what 
is  crime  with  one  race  is  none  with  an- 
other. At  the  Palace  two  days  past  thou 
saidst  thou  hadst  never  killed  a man; 
and  I know  that  thy  religion  condemns 
killing  even  in  war.  Yet  in  Egypt  thou 
wilt  kill,  or  thou  shalt  thyself  be  killed, 
and  thy  aims  will  come  to  naught. 
When,  as  thou  wouldst  say,  thou  hast 
sinned,  hast  taken  a man’s  life,  then 
thou  wilt  understand.  Thou  wilt  keep 
this  fellow  Mohammed,  then  ?” 

“ I understand ; and  I will  keep  him.” 

“ Surely  thy  heart  is  large  and  thy 
mind  great.  It  moveth  above  small  things. 
Thou  dost  not  seek  riches  here?” 

“I  have  enough;  my  wants  are  few.” 

“ There  is  no  precedent  for  him  who 
holds  office  to  withhold  his  hand  from 
profit  and  backsheesh.” 

“ Shall  we  not  try  to  make  a prece- 
dent ?” 

“ Truthfulness  will  be  desolate — like  a 
bird  blown  to  sea,  beating  ’gainst  its 
doom.” 

“ Truth  will  find  an  island  in  the  sea.” 

“ If  Egypt  is  that  sea,  excellency,  there 
is  no  island.” 

David  came  over  close  to  Nahoum  and 
looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

“ Surely  I can  speak  to  thee,  friend, 
as  to  one  understanding.  Thou  art  a 
Christian — of  the  ancient  fold.  Out  of 
the  East  came  the  light  that  lighteth  ev- 
ery man  who  cometh  into  the  world. 
Thy  Church  has  preserved  the  faith — it 
is  still  like  a lamp  in  the  mist  and  the 
cloud  in  the  East.  It  is  higher  than  all 
faiths.  Though  there  be  truth  in  all,  it 
has  the  higher  truth.  All  others  in  these 
high  places  are  Moslems;  only  thou  art 
Christian.  Thou  saidst  but  now  that  thy 
heart  was  with  my  purpose.  Thou  saidst 
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that  thou  wouldst  win  back  to  place  in 
Egypt  by  the  way  called  Straight.  Shall 
the  truth  that  I would  practise  here  not 
find  an  island  in  this  sea — and  shall  it 
not  be  the  soul  of  Nahoum  Pasha  ?” 

“Have  I not  given  my  word?  Nay, 
then,  I swear  it  by  the  tomb  of  my 
brother  whom  Death  met  in  the  high- 
way, and  because  he  loved  the  sun,  and 
the  talk  of  men,  and  the  ways  of  women, 
rashly  smote  him  out  of  the  garden  of 
life  into  the  void.  Even  by  his  tomb  I 
swear  it.” 

“Hast  thou,  then,  such  malice  against 
Death?  These  things  cannot  happen  save 
by  the  will  of  God.” 

“ And  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  I have 
no  cause  for  revenge.  Eoorgat  died  in  his 
sleep  like  a child.  But  if  it  had  been 
the  hand  of  man,  Prince  Kaid  or  any 
other,  I would  not  have  held  my  hand 
until  I had  a life  for  his.” 

“ Yet  thou  art  a Christian,  friend — thou 
wouldst  meet  one  wrong  by  another.” 

“Yet,  I am  an  Oriental.”  Then,  with 
a sudden  change  of  manner,  he  added: 
“But  thou  hast  a Christianity  the  like 
of  which  I have  never  seen.  I will  learn 
of  thee,  excellency,  and  thou  shalt  learn 
of  me  also  many  things  which  I know. 
They  will  help  thee  to  understand 
Egypt  and  the  place  where  thou  wilt 
be  set — if  so  be  my  life  is  saved,  and  by 
thy  hand.” 

Mohammed  entered,  and  came  to  David. 

“Where  wilt  thou  sleep,  saadat?”  he 
asked. 

“ The  Pasha  will  sleep  yonder,”  David 
replied,  pointing  to  another  room.  “ I 
will  sleep  here.”  He  laid  a hand  upon  the 
couch  where  he  sat. 

Nalioum  rose,  and,  salaaming,  followed 
Mohammed  to  the  other  room.  “ May  the 
wolf  follow  thy  footsteps  and  the  lion  be 
thy  guard,  excellency,”  he  said  to  David, 
as  he  passed  beyond  the  curtain. 

“ Peace  be  to  thee,  friend,”  was  the 
answer. 

In  a few  moments  the  house  was  still, 
and  remained  so  for  hours.  Just  before 
dawn  the  curtain  of  Nahoum’s  room  was 
drawn  aside,  and  he  entered  stealthily, 
and  moved  a step  towards  the  couch 
where  David  lay.  Suddenly  he  was 
stopped  by  a sound.  He  glanced  to- 
wards a corner  near  David’s  feet.  There 


sat  Mohammed  watching,  a neboot  of 
domwood  across  his  knees. 

Their  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  each 
other  for  a moment.  Then  Nahoum 
passed  back  into  his  bedroom  as  stealthily 
as  he  had  come. 

Mohammed  looked  closely  at  David. 
He  lay  with  his  arm  thrown  over  his 
head,  resting  softly,  a moisture  on  his 
forehead  as  on  that  of  a sleeping  child. 

“ Saadat,  saadat  I”  .said  Mohammed, 
softly,  to  the  sleeping  figure,  scarcely 
above  hi9  breath,  and  then  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  curtained  room  opposite,  began 
to  whisper  words  from  the  Koran : 

“In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compas- 
sionate, the  Merciful — 

* CHAPTER  XI 

AGAINST  THE  HOUR  OP  MIDNIGHT 

ACHMET,  “ the  ropemaker,”  was  ill 
at  ease.  He  had  been  set  a task 
in  which  he  had  failed.  The  bright 
Cairene  sun  starkly  glittering  on  the 
French  chandeliers  and  Viennese  mir- 
rors, and  beating  on  the  brass  trays 
and  braziers  by  the  window,  irritated 
him.  He  watched  the  flies  on  the  wall 
abstractedly;  he  listened  to  the  early 
peripatetic  salesmen  crying  their  wares 
in  the  streets  leading  to  the  Palace;  he 
stroked  his  cadaverous  cheek  with  yellow 
fingers;  he  listened  anxiously  for  a foot- 
step. Presently  he  straightened  himself 
up,  and  his  fingers  ran  down  the  front 
of  his  coat  to  see  that  it  was  buttoned 
from  top  to  bottom.  He  grew  a little 
paler.  He  was  less  stoical  and  apathetic 
than  most  Egyptians.  Also  he  was 
absurdly  vain,  and  he  knew  that  his  van- 
ity would  receive  rough  usage. 

Now  the  door  swung  open,  and  a portly 
figure  entered  quickly.  For  so  large  a 
man  Prince  Kaid  was  light  and  subtle 
in  his  movements.  His  face  was  mobile, 
his  eye  keen  and  human. 

Achmet  salaamed  low.  “ The  gardens 
of  the  First  Heaven  be  thine,  and  the  ut- 
termost joy,Effendina,”he  said  elaborately. 

“A  thousand  colors  to  the  rainbow  of 
thy  happiness,”  answered  Kaid  mechan- 
ically, and  seated  himself  cross-legged 
on  a divan,  taking  a narghile  from  the 
black  slave  who  had  glided  ghostlike 
behind  him. 

“ What  hour  did  you  find  him?  Where 
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have  you  placed  him?”  he  added  after 
a moment. 

Achraet  salaamed  once  more.  “I* have 
burrowed  without  ceasing,  but  the  holes 
are  empty,  Effendina,”  he  returned,  ab- 
jectly and  nervously. 

He  had  need  to  be  concerned.  The 
reply  was  full  of  amazement  and  anger. 
“You  have  not  found  him  I You  have 
not  brought  Nahoum*  to  me!”  Kaid’s 
eyes  were  growing  reddish,  no  good  sign 
for  those  around  him,  for  any  that 
crossed  him  or  his  purposes. 

“A  hundred  eyes  failed  to  search  him 
out.  Ten  thousand  piastres  did  not  find 
him ; the  kourbash  did  not  reveal  him.” 

Kaid’s  frown  grew  heavier.  “Thou 
shalt  bring  Nahoum  to  me  by  midnight 
tomorrow !” 

“But  if  he  has  escaped,  Effendina?” 
Achmet  returned  desperately.  He  had 
a peasant’s  blood — fear  of  power  was 
ingrained. 

“What  was  thy  business  but  to  pre- 
vent escape?  Son  of  a Nile  crocodile, 
if  he  has  escaped,  thou  too  shalt  escape 
from  Egypt — into  Fazougli.  Fool,  Na- 
houm is  no  coward.  He  would  remain. 
He  is  in  Egypt.” 

“ If  he  be  in  Egypt,  I will  find  him, 
Effendina.  Have  I ever  failed?  When 
thou  hast  pointed,  have  I not  brought? 
Have  there  not  been  many,  Effendina? 
Should  I not  bring  Nahoum,  who  has 
held  over  our  heads  the  rodY’ 

Kaid  looked  at  him  meditatively,  and 
gave  no  answer  to  the  question.  “He 
reached  too  far,”  he  muttered.  “ Egypt 
lias  one  master  only.” 

The  door  opened  softly  and  the  black 
slave  stole  in.  His  lips  moved,  but 
scarce  a sound  travelled  across  the  room. 
Kaid  understood,  and  made  a gesture. 
An  instant  afterwards  the  vast  figure 
of  Higli  Pasha  bulked  into  the  room. 
Again  there  were  elaborate  salutations 
and  salaams,  and  Kaid  presently  said: 

“ Foorgat  ?” 

“Effendina,”  answered  Higli,  “it  is 
not  known  how  he  died!  He  was  in 
this  Palace  alive  at  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his 
own  home.” 

“ There  was  no  wound  ?” 

“ None,  Effendina.” 

“ The  thong?” 

“ There  was  no  mark,  Effendina.” 


“Poison?” 

“ There  was  no  sign,  Effendina.” 

“ Diamond-dust  ?” 

“ Impossible,  Effendina.  There  was 
not  time.  He  was  alive  and  well  here 
at  the  Palace  at  eleven,  and — ” 

Kaid  made  an  impatient  gesture.  “ By 
the  stone  in  the  Kaaba,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  Foorgat  should  die  in  his 
bed  like  a babe  and  sleep  himself  into 
heaven ! Some  evil  spirit  must  have 
breathed  death  on  him.  Or  it  is  a trick 
of  the  devil,  and  Foorgat  is  shamming 
death.  Fate  meant  him  for  a violent 
end;  but  ere  that  came  there  was  work 
to  do  for  me.  He  had  a gift  for  scenting 
treason — and  he  had  treasure !”  His  eyes 
shut  and  opened  again  with  a look  not 
pleasant  to  see.  “But  since  it  was  that 
he  must  die  so  soon,  then  the  loan  he 
promised  must  now  be  a gift  from  the 
grave — that  is,  if  he  be  dead,  if  he  be  not 
shamming ! Foorgat  was  a dire  jester.” 

“But  now  it  is  no  jest,  Effendina. 
He  is  in  his  grave.” 

“In  his  grave!  Bismillah!  May 
thine  eyes  be  blinded!  In  his  grave, 
dost  thou  say?” 

Iligli’s  voice  quavered.  “ Yesterday 
before  sunset,  Effendina.  By  Nahoum’s 
orders.” 

“I  ordered  the  burial  for  to-day.  By 
the  gates  of  Hell,  but  who  shall  dis- 
obey me!” 

“ He  was  already  buried  when  the 
Effendina’s  orders  came,”  Higli  plead- 
ed anxiously. 

“ Nahoum  should  have  been  taken 
yesterday,”  he  rejoined,  with  malice  in 
his  eyes. 

“If  I had  received  the  orders  of  the 
Effendina  on  the  night  when  the  Effen- 
dina  dismissed  Nahoum — ” said  Achmet, 
softly,  and  broke  off. 

“A  curse  upon  thine  eyes  that  did  not 
see  thy  duty !”  he  replied  gloomily.  Then 
he  turned  to  Higli.  “My  seal  has  been 
put  upon  Foorgat’s  doors?  His  treasure- 
places  have  been  found?  The  courts 
have  been  commanded  as  to  his  estate — 
the  banks — ?” 

“It  was  too  late,  Effendina,”  replied 
Higli  hopelessly. 

Kai'd  got  to  his  feet  slowly,  rage  pos- 
sessing him.  “ Too  late — who  makes  it 
too  late  when  I command  ?” 

“When  Foorgat  was  found  dead,  Na- 
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houm  at  once  seized  the  palace  and  the 
treasures.  Then  he  went  to  the  courts 
and  to  the  holy  men  and  claimed  succes- 
sion. That  was  while  it  was  yet  early 
morning.  Then  he  instructed  the  banks. 
The  banks  hold  Foorgat’s  fortune  against 
us,  Effendina.” 

“Foorgat  was  a Mohammedan.  Na- 
houm  is  a Christian.  My  will  is  law. 
Shall  a Christian  dog  inherit  from  a 
true  believer?  The  courts,  the  wakhfs 
shall  obey  me.  And  thou,  son  of  a burnt 
father,  shall  find  Nahoum!  Kaid  shall 
not  be  cheated.  Foorgat  pledged  the 
loan.  It  is  mine.  Allah  scorch  thine 
eyes !”  he  added  fiercely  to  Achmet, 
“but  thou  shalt  find  this  Christian  gen- 
tleman, Nahoum.” 

Suddenly,  with  a motion  of  disgust, 
he  sat  down,  and  taking  the  stem  of  the 
narghile,  puffed  vigorously  in  silence. 
Presently  in  a red  fury  he  cried:  “Go 
— go — go,  and  bring  me  back  by  mid- 
night Nahoum  and  Foorgat’s  treasures — 
to  the  last  piastre.  Let  every  soldier  be 
a spy  if  thine  own  spies  fail.” 

As  they  turned  to  go,  the  door  opened 
again,  the  black  slave  appeared,  and 
ushered  David  into  the  room. 

David  salaamed,  but  not  low,  and 
stood  still. 

On  the  instant  Kaid  changed.  The 
rage  left  his  face.  He  leaned  forward 
eagerly,  the  cruel  and  ugly  look  faded 
slowly  from  his  eyes. 

“May  thy  days  of  life  be  as  a river 
with  sands  of  gold,  effendi,”  he  said  soft- 
ly. Ho  had  a voice  like  music. 

“May  the  sun  shine  in  thy  heart  and 
fruits  of  wisdom  flourish  there,  Effen- 
dina,” answered  David  quietly.  He 
saluted  the  others  gravely,  and  his  eyes 
rested  upon  Achmet  in  a way  which 
Higli  Pasha  noted  for  subsequent  gossip. 

Kaid  pulled  at  his  narghile  for  a 
moment,*  muifibling  good-humoredly  to 
himself  and  watching  the  smoke  reel 
away;  then,  with  half -shut  eyes,  he  said 
to  David: 

“Am  I master  in  Egypt  or  no,  ef- 
fendi ?” 

“In  ruling  this  people  the  Prince  of 
Egypt  stands  alone,”  answered  David. 
“ There  is  no  one  between  him  and  the 
people.  There  is  no  Parliament.” 

“ It  is  in  my  hand,  then,  to  give  or  to 
withhold,  to  make  or  to  break?”  Kaid 


chuckled  to  have  this  tribute,  as  he 
thought,  from  a Christian.  His  choice 
had ' indeed  been  good.  His  counsellor 
combined  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Western 
world  with  the  philosophy  of  the  East. 
He  did  not  blink  at  Oriental  facts — and 
he  was  honest. 

David  bowed  his  head  to  Kaid’s  words, 
but  there  was  a look  in  his  eye  which 
neither  Higli  Pasha  nor  Achmet  misun- 
derstood. He  had  but  admitted  a fact; 
he  had  not  approved  of  it. 

“ Then  if  it  be  my  hand  that  lifts  up 
or  casts  down,  that  rewards  or  that  pun- 
ishes, or  that  takes  from  the  rich  man 
that  which  he  ravaged  from  the  poor, 
shall  my  arm  not  stretch  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  Egypt  to  bring  forth  the  trai- 
tor ? Shall  it  not  be  so  ?” 

“It  belongs  to  thy  power,”  answered 
David.  “It  is  the  ancient  custom  of 
princes  here.  Custom  is  law — while  it 
is  yet  the  custom.” 

Kaid  looked  at  him  enigmatically  for 
a moment,  then  smiled  grimly — he  saw 
the  course  of  the  lance  which  David  had 
thrown.  He  bent  his  look  fiercely  on 
Achmet  and  Higli.  “You  have  heard 
what  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Kaid 
has  said.  Truth  is  on  his  lips.  I have 
stretched  out  my  arm.  Ye  are  my  arm — 
to  reach  for  and  gather  in  Nahoum  and 
all  that  is  his.”  He  turned  quickly  to 
David  again.  “I  have  given  this  hawk, 
Achmet,  till*  to-morrow  night  to  bring 
Nahoum  to  me,”  he  explained. 

“And  if  he  fails — a penalty?  He  will 
lose  his  place  ?”  asked  David,  with  glacial 
but  placid  humor. 

“More  than  his  place,”  Kaid  rejoin- 
ed, with  a cruel  smile.  “By  my  moth- 
er’s tomb,  yes,  though  he  be  but  a slave 
of  Nubia  I” 

“ Then  is  his  place  mine,  Effendina,” 
answered  David,  with  a look  which  could 
give  Achmet  no  comfort. 

“You  will  bring  Nahoum — you?”  ask- 
ed Kaid  in  amazement. 

“ I have  brought  him,”  rejoined  David. 
“Is  it  not  my  duty  to  know  the  will  of 
the  Effendina  and  to  do  it — when  it  is 
just  and  right?” 

“Where  is  he — where  does  he  wait?” 
asked  Kaid,  eagerly. 

“Within  the  Palace  — here,”  replied 
David.  “He  awaits  his  fate  in  thine 
own  dwelling,  Effendina.” 
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Raid  glowered  upon  Achmet.  “ In  the 
yeaxs  which  Time,  the  Scytheman,  will 
cut  from  thy  life,  think,  as  thou  fastest 
at  Ramadan  or  feastest  at  Beiram,  how 
Raid  filled  thy  plate  when  thou  wast  a 
beggar,  and  made  thee  from  a dog  of  a 
fellah  into  a pasha.  Go  to  thy  dwell- 
ing, and  come  here  no  more,”  he  added 
sharply.  “ I am  sick  of  thy  yellow, 
sinful  face.” 

Achmet  made  no  reply,  but  as  he  passed 
beyond  the  door  with  Higli  he  said  in 
a whisper:  “Come — to  Harrik  and  the 
army!  He  shall  be  deposed.  The  hour 
is  at  hand!”  But  Higli  answered  faint- 
ly. He  had  not  the  courage  of  the  true 
conspirator,  traitor  though  he  was. 

As  they  disappeared.  Raid  made  a wide 
gesture  of  friendliness  to  David,  and 
motioned  to  a seat,  then  to  a narghile. 
David  seated  himself,  took  the  stem  of  a 
narghile  in  his  mouth  for  an  instant, 
then  laid  it  down  again  and  waited. 

“ Nahoum — I do  not  understand,”  Raid 
said  presently,  his  eyes  gloating  at  what 
David  had  told  him. 

“ He  comes  of  his  own  will,  Effendina.” 

“ Wherefore  ?”  Raid  could  not  realize 
the  truth.  This  truth  was  not  Oriental 
on  the  face  of  it. 

“ Effendina,  he  comes  to  place  his 
life  in  thy  hands.  He  would  speak 
with  thee.” 

“ How  is  it  thou  dost  bring  him  ?” 

“ He  sought  me  to  plead  for  him  with 
your  Highness,  and  because  I knew  his 
peril  I kept  him  with  me  and  brought 
him  hither  but  now.” 

“Nahoum  went  to  thee!”  Raid’s  eyes 
peered  abstractedly  into  the  distance  be- 
tween the  almost  shut  lids.  That  Na- 
houm should  seek  David,  who  had  dis- 
placed him  from  his  high  office,  was 
scarcely  Oriental,  when  his  every  cue  was 
to  have  revenge  on  his  rival.  This  was  a 
natural  sequence  to  his  downfall.  It  was 
understandable.  But  here  was  David 
safe  and  sound.  Was  it,  then,  some  deep- 
er, darker  scheme  of  future  vengeance? 
The  Oriental  instinctively  pierced  the 
mind  of  the  Oriental.  He  could  have 
realized  fully  the  fierce,  blinding  passion 
for  revenge  which  had  almost  overcome 
Nahoum’s  calculating  mind  in  the  dark 
night  with  his  foe  in  the  next  room, 
which  had  driven  him  suddenly  from  his 
bed  almost  in  a trance  to  fall  upon  Da- 


vid, only  to  find  Mohammed  watching — 
also  with  the  instinct  of  the  Oriental. 

Some  future  scheme  of  revenge? 
Raid’s  eyes  gleamed  red.  There  would 
he  no  future  for  Nahoum! 

“Why  did  Nahoum  go  to  thee?”  he 
asked  again  presently. 

“ That  I might  beg  his  life  of  thee, 
Highness,  as  I said,”  David  replied. 

“ I have  not  ordered  his  death.” 

David  looked  meditatively  at  him.  “ It 
was  agreed  between  us  yesterday  that  I 
should  speak  plainly — is  it  not  so  ?” 

Raid  nodded,  and  leaned  back  among 
the  cushions. 

“ If  what  the  Effendina  intends  is  ful- 
filled, there  is  no  other  way  but  death 
for  Nahoum,”  added  David. 

“ What  is  my  intention,  effendi  ?” 

“ To  confiscate  the  fortune  left  by 
Foorgat  Bey.  Is  it  not  so?” 

“ I had  a pledge  from  Foorgat — a loan.” 

“ That  is  the  merit  of  the  case,  Effen- 
dina. I am  otherwise  concerned.  There 
is  the  law.  Nahoum  inherits.  Shouldst 
thou  send  him  to  Fazougli,  he  would 
still  inherit.” 

“ He  is  a traitor.” 

“Highness,  where  is  the  proof?” 

“ I know.  My  friends  have  disappeared 
one  by  one — Nahoum.  Lands  have  been 
alienated  from  me — Nahoum.  My  in- 
come has  declined — Nahoum.  I have 
given  orders  and  they  have  not  been  ful- 
filled— Nahoum.  Always,  always  some 
rumor  of  assassination,  or  of  conspiracy, 
or  the  influence  and  secret  agents  of  the 
Sultan — all  Nahoum.  He  is  a traitor. 
He  has  grown  rich  while  I borrow  from 
Europe  to  pay  my  army  and  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Sultan.” 

“ What  man  can  offer  evidence  in  this 
save  the  Effendina  who  would  profit  by 
his  death?” 

“I  speak  of  what  I know.  I satisfy 
myself.  It  is  enough.” 

“Highness,  there  is  a better  way:  to 
satisfy  the  people,  for  whom  thee  lives. 
None  should  stand  between.  Is  not  the 
Effendina  a father  to  them?” 

“The  people!  Would  they  not  say 
Nahoum  had  got  his  due  if  he  were 
blotted  from  their  sight?” 

“ None  has  been  so  generous  to  the 
poor,  so  it  is  said  by  all.  His  hand  has 
been  upon  the  rich  only.  Now,  Effen- 
dina, he  has  brought  hither  the  full 
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amount  of  all  he  has  received  and  ac- 
quired in  thy  service.  He  would  offer  it 
in  tribute.” 

Kaid  smiled  sardonically.  “ It  is  a thin 
jest.  When  a traitor  dies,  the  state  con- 
fiscates his  goods !” 

“ Thee  calls  him  traitor.  Does  thee 
believe  he  has  ever  conspired  against 
thy  life?” 

Kaid  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Let  me  answer  for  thee,  Effendina. 
Again  and  again  he  has  defeated  con- 
spiracy. He  has  blotted  it  out — by  the 
sword  and  other  means.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  servant  to  his  prince  at  least. 
If  he  has  done  after  the  manner  of  all 
others  in  power  here,  the  fault  is  in  the 
system,  not  in  the  man  alone.  He  has 
been  a friend  to  thee,  Kaid.” 

“ I hope  to  find  in  thee  a better.” 

“ Why  should  he  not  live  ?” 

“ Thou  hast  taken  his  place.” 

“ Is  it,  then,  the  custom  to  destroy 
those  who  have  served  thee,  when  they 
cease  to  serve?”  David  rose  to  his  feet 
quickly.  His  face  was  pale  and  shining 
with  a strange  excitement.  It  gave  him 
a look  of  exaltation,  his  lips  quivered  with 
indignation.  “ Does  thee  kill  because 
there  is  silence  in  the  grave  ?” 

Kaid  blew  a cloud  of  smoke  slowly. 
“ Silence  in  the  grave  is  a fact  beyond 
dispute,”  he  said  cynically. 

“ Highness,  thee  changes  servants  not 
seldom,”  rejoined  David  meaningly.  “It 
may  be  that  my  service  will  be  short. 
When  I go,  will  the  long  arm  reach  out 
for  me  in  the  burrows  where  I shall  hide !” 

Kaid  looked  at  him  with  ill-concealed 
admiration.  “Thou  art  an  Englishman, 
not  an  Egyptian;  a guest,  not  a subject — 
under  no  law  save  my  friendship.”  Then 
he  added  scornfully : “ When  an  English- 
man in  England  leaves  office,  no  matter 
how  unfaithful,  though  he  be  a friend  of 
any  country  save  his  own,  they  send  him 
to  the  House  of  Lords — or  so  I was  told  in 
France  when  I was  there.  What  does  it 
matter  to  thee  what  chances  to  Nahoum? 
Thou  hast  his  place  with  me.  My  secrets 
are  thine.  They  shall  be  all  thine — for 
years  I have  sought  an  honest  man.  Thou 
art  safe  whether  to  go  or  to  stay.” 

“ It  may  be  so.  I heed  it  not.  My  life 
is  as  that  of  a gull — if  the  wind  carry  it 
out  to  sea.  it  is  lost!  As  my  uncle  went 
I shall  go  one  day.  I doubt  not  thee  will 


never  do  me  ill,  Englishman  or  no  Eng- 
lishman; but  does  thee  think  I do  not 
know  that  I shall  have  foes  at  every 
corner,  behind  every  mushrabieh  screen, 
on  every  mastaba,  in  the  pasha's  court- 
yard, by  every  mosque?  Do  I not  know 
in  what  peril  I serve  Egypt  ?” 

“ Yet  thou  wouldst  keep  alive  Na- 
houm! He  will  dig  thy  grave  deep — 
and  wait  long.” 

“He  will  work  with  me  for  Egypt, 
Effendina.” 

Kaid's  face  darkened.  “What  is  thy 
meaning  ?” 

“ I ask  Nahoum's  life  that  he  may 
serve  under  me,  to  do  those  things  we 
planned  yesterday,  you  and  I — the  land, 
taxation,  the  army,  agriculture,  the  Sou- 
dan ! Together  we  will  make  Egypt  better 
and  greater  and  richer — the  poor  richer, 
even  though  the  rich  be  poorer.” 

“ And  Kaid — poorer?” 

“ When  Egypt  is  richer,  the  Prince  is 
richer,  too.  Is  not  the  Prince  Egypt? 
Highness,  yesterday — yesterday  thee  gave 
me  my  commission.  If  thee  will  not  take 
Nahoum  again  into  service  to  aid  me,  I 
must  not  remain.  I cannot  work  alone.” 

“ Thou  must  have  this  Christian  Orien- 
tal— to  work  with  thee?”  He  looked  at 
David  closely,  then  smiled  cynically,  but 
with  friendliness  to  David  in  his  eyes. 
“ Nahoum  has  prayed  to  work  with  thee 
— be  a slave  where  he  was  master?  He 
says  to  thee  that  he  would  lay  his  heart 
upon  the  altar  of  Egypt?”  Sardonic 
questioning  humor  was  in  his  voice. 

David  inclined  his  head. 

“ He  would  give  up  all  that  is  his  ?” 

“ It  is  so,  Effendina.” 

“ All  save  Foorgat's  heritage?” 

“It  belonged  to  their  father.  It  is  a 
due  inheritance.” 

Kaid  laughed  sarcastically.  “ It  was 
got  in  Mehemet  Ali's  service.” 

“ Nathless  it  is  a heritage,  Effendina. 
He  would  give  that  fortune  back  again 
to  Egypt  in  work  with  me,  as  I shall  give 
of  what  is  mine,  and  of  what  I am,  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  all  merciful!” 

The  smile  faded  out  of  Kaid's  face,  and 
wonder  settled  on  it.  What  manner  of 
man  was  this!  His  life,  his  fortune  for 
Egypt,  a country  alien  to  him,  which  he 
had  never  seen  till  six  months  ago! 
What  kind  of  being  was  behind  the  dark, 
fiery  eyes  and  the  pale,  impassioned  face? 
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Was  he  some  new  prophet?  If  so,  why 
should  he  not  have  cast  a spell  upon 
Nahoum?  Had  he  not  bewitched  himself, 
Kaid,  one  of  the  ablest  princes  since 
Alexander  or  Amenhotep?  Had  Nahoum 
then  been  mastered  and  won?.  Was  ever 
such  power?  In  how  many  ways  had  it 
been  shown!  He  had  fought  for  his 
uncled  fortune,  and  had  got  it  at  last 
yesterday  without  a penny  of  backsheesh. 
Having  got  his  will,  he  was  now  ready 
to  give  that  same  fortune  to  the  good  of 
Egypt — but  not  to  beys  and  pashas  and 
eunuchs  (and  that  he  should  have  escaped 
Mizraim  was  the  marvel  beyond  all  oth- 
ers!), or  even  to  the  Prince  Pasha;  but 
to  that  which  would  make  “ Egypt  better 
and  greater  and  richer — the  poor  richer, 
even  if  the  rich  be  poorer !”  Kaid  chuck- 
led to  himself  at  that.  To  make  the 
rich  poorer  would  suit  him  well,  so  long 
as  he  remained  rich.  And  if  riches  could 
be  got,  as  this  pale  Frank  proposed,  by 
less  extortion  from  the  fellah  and  less 
kourbash,  so  much  the  happier  for  all. 

He  was  capable  of  patriotism,  and  this 
Quaker  dreamer  had  stirred  it  in  him  a 
little.  Egypt,  industrial  in  a real  sense; 
Egypt,  paying  her  own  way  without 
tyranny  and  loans ; Egypt,  without  corv6e, 
and  with  an  army  hired  from  a full  pub- 
lic purse;  Egypt,  grown  strong  and  able 
to  resist  the  suzerainty  and  cruel  tribute 
— that  touched  his  native  goodness  of 
heart,  so  long  in  disguise;  it  appealed  to 
the  sense  of  leadership  in  him;  to  the 
love  of  the  soil  deep  in  his  bones;  to 
regard  for  the  common  people — for  was 
not  his  mother  a slave?  Some  distant 
nobleness  trembled  in  him,  while  yet  the 
arid  humor  of  the  situation  flashed  into 
his  eyes,  and  getting  to  his  feet,  he  said 
to  David:  “ Where  is  Nahoum?” 

David  told  him,  and  he  clapped  his 
hands.  The  black  slave  entered,  received 
an  order,  and  disappeared.  Neither  spoke, 
but  Kai'd’s  face  was  full  of  cheerfulness. 

Presently  Nahoum  entered  and  salaamed 
low,  then  put  his  hand  upon  his  turban 
in  submission.  There  was  submission,  but 
no  cringing  or  servility  in  his  manner. 
His  blue  eyes  looked  fearlessly  before  him. 
His  face  was  not  paler  than  its  wont. 
He  waited  for  Kaid  to  speak. 

“ Peace  be  to  thee,”  Kaid  murmured 
mechanically. 

“And  to  thee,  peace,  O Prince,”  an- 


swered Nahoum.  “ May  the  feet  of  Time 
linger  by  thee  and  Death  pass  thy  house 
forgetful!” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment,  and 
then  Kaid  spoke  again.  “What  are  thy 
properties  and  treasure  ?”  he  asked  sternly. 

Nahoum  drew  forth  a paper  from  his 
sleeve  and  handed  it  to  Kaid  without  a 
word.  Kaid  glanced  at  it  hurriedly,  then 
said:  “This  is  but  nothing.  What  hast 
thou  hidden  from  me  ?” 

“It  is  all  I have  got  in  thy  service, 
Highness,”  he  answered  boldly.  “ All  else 
I have  given  to  the  poor;  also  to  spies — 
and  to  the  army.” 

“To  spies — and  to  the  army?”  asked 
Kaid  slowly,  incredulously. 

“Wilt  thou  come  with  me  to  the  win- 
dow, Effendina  ?” 

Kaid,  wondering,  went  to  the  great  win- 
dows which  looked  on  to  the  Palace 
square.  There,  drawn  up,  were  a thou- 
sand mounted  men  as  black  as  ebony, 
wearing  shining  white  metal  helmets  and 
fine  chain-armor  and  swords  and  lances, 
like  medieval  crusaders.  The  horses,  too, 
were  black,  and  the  mass  made  a barbaric 
display  belonging  more  to  another  period 
in  the  world’s  history.  This  regiment  of 
Nubians  Kaid  had  recruited  from  the  far 
south,  and  had  maintained  at  his  own 
expense.  When  they  saw  him  at  the  win- 
dow now,  their  swords  clashed  on  their 
thighs  and  across  their  breasts,  and  they 
raised  a great  shout  of  greeting,  their 
black  eyes  rolling. 

“Well?”  asked  Kaid,  with  a ring  to 
the  voice. 

“ They  are  loyal,  Effendina,  every  man. 
But  the  army  otherwise  is  honeycombed 
with  treason.  Effendina,  my  money  has 
been  busy  in  the  army  paying  and  bribing 
officers,  and  my  spies  were  costly.  There 
has  been  sedition — conspiracy;  but  until 
I could  get  the  full  proofs  I waited;  I 
could  but  bribe  and  wait.  Were  it  not 
for  the  money  I have  spent,  there  might 
have  been  another  Prince  of  Egypt.” 

Kaid’s  face  darkened.  He  was  startled, 
too.  He  had  been  taken  unaware.  “ My 
brother  Harrik — !” 

“And  I should  have  lost  my  place — 
lost  all  for  which  I cared.  I had  no  love 
for  money;  it  was  but  a means.  I spent 
it  for  the  state — for  the  Effendina,  and  to 
keep  my  place!  I lost  my  place,  how- 
ever, in  another  way.” 
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“ Proofs!  Proofsl”  Raid's  voice  was 
hoarse  with  feeling. 

“ I have  no  proofs  against  Prince  Har- 
rik— no  word  upon  paper.  But  there  are 
proofs  that  the  army  is  seditious,  that  at 
any  moment  it  may  revolt.” 

“ You  kept  this  secret  ?”  questioned 
Raid,  darkly  and  suspiciously. 

“ The  time  had  not  come.  Read,  Ef- 
fendina,” he  added,  handing  some  pa- 
pers over. 

“ But  it  is  the  whole  army !”  said  Raid, 
aghast,  as  he  read.  He  was  convinced. 

“ There  is  only  one  guilty!”  answered 
Nahoum.  Their  eyes  met.  Oriental 
fatalism  met  inveterate  Oriental  distrust, 
and  then  instinctively  Raid’s  eyes  turned 
to  David.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Inglesi  was 
a different  thing. 

The  test  of  the  new  relationship  had 
come. 

Ferocity  was  in  his  heart,  a vitriolic 
note  was  in  his  voice  as  he  said  to  Da- 
vid, “If  this  be  true — the  army  rotten, 
the  officers  disloyal,  treachery  under  every 
tunic — Bismillah,  speak!” 

“ Shall  it  not  be  one  thing  at  a time, 
Effendina?”  asked  David.  He  made  a 
gesture  towards  Nahoum. 

Raid  motioned  to  a door.  “Wait  yon- 
der,” he  said  darkly  to  Nahoum.  As  the 
door  opened  and  Nahoum  disappeared 
leisurely  and  composedly,  David  caught 
a glimpse  of  a guard  of  armed  Nubians 
in  leopard-skins  filed  against  the  white 
wall  of  the  other  room. 

“ What  is  thy  intention  towards  Na- 
houm, Effendina  ?”  David  asked  presently. 

Raid’s  voice  was  impatient.  “ Thou 
hast  asked  his  life — take  it;  it  is  thine; 
but  if  I find  him  within  these  walls  again 
until  I give  him  leave,  he  shall  go  as 
Foorgat  went.” 

“ What  was  the  manner  of  Foorgat’s 
going?”  asked  David  quietly. 

“ As  a wind  blows  through  a court- 
yard gate  and  the  lamp  goes  out,  so  he 
went,  in  the  night.  Who  can  say? 
Wherefore  speculate!  He  is  gone.  It  is 
enough.  Were  it  not  for  thee,  Egypt 
should  see  Nahoum  no  more.” 

David  sighed,  and  his  eyes  closed  for 
an  instant.  “Effendina,  Nahoum  has 
proved  his  faith — is  it  not  so  ?”  He  point- 
ed to  the  documents  in  Raid’s  hands. 

A sardonic  smile  passed  over  Raid’s 
face.  Distrust  of  humanity,  incredulity. 


cold  cynicism,  were  in  it.  “ Wheels  within 
wheels,  proofs  within  proofs,”  he  said. 
“ Thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  Eastern 
heart.  When  thou  seest  white  in  the 
East,  call  it  black,  for  in  an  instant  it 
will  be  black.  Malaish,  it  is  the  East! 
Have  I not  trusted — did  I not  mean  well 
by  all?  Did  I not  deal  justly?  Yet  my 
justice  was  but  darkness  of  purpose,  the 
hidden  terror  to  them  all.  So  did  I be- 
come what  you  find  me  and  believe  me — a 
tyrant,  in  whose  name  a thousand  do 
evil  things  of  which  I neither  hear  nor 
know.  Proof!  When  a woman  lies  in 
your  arms  is  not  the  moment  to  prove  her 
fidelity.  Nahoum  has  crawled  back  to  my 
feet  with  these  things,  and  by  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet  they  are  true  1” — he  looked 
at  the  papers  with  loathing.  “ But  what 
his  purpose  was  when  he  spied  upon  and 
bribed  my  army  I know  not.  Yet  it  shall 
be  said,  he  has  held  Harrik  back — Harrik 
my  brother.  Son  of  Hell  and  the  slime 
of  the  Nile,  have  I not  spared  Harrik  all 
these  years!” 

“ Hast  thou  proof,  Effendina  ?” 

“I  have  proof  enough;  I shall  have 
more  soon.  To  save  their  lives,  these, 
these  will  tell — I have  their  names  here !” 
He  tapped  the  papers.  “ There  are  ways 
to  make  them  tell.  Now,  speak,  effendi, 
and  tell  me  what  I shall  do  to  Harrik.” 

“Wouldst  thou  proclaim  to  Egypt,  to 
the  Sultan,  to  the  world,  that  the  army 
is  disloyal  ? If  these  guilty  men  are 
seized,  can  the  army  be  trusted?  Will 
it  not  break  away  in  fear?  Yonder  Nu- 
bians are  not  enough — a handful  lost  in 
the  melee . Prove  the  guilt  of  him  who 
perverted  the  army  and  sought  to  destroy 
thee.  Punish  him.” 

“ How  shall  there  be  proof  save  through 
those  whom  he  has  perverted?  There  is 
no  writing.” 

“ There  is  proof,”  answered  David 
calmly. 

“ Where  shall  I find  it  ?”  Raid  laughed 
contemptuously. 

“ I have  the  proof,”  answered  David 
gravely. 

“ Against  Harrik?” 

“ Against  Prince  Harrik  Pasha.” 

“ Thou — what  dost  thou  know  ?” 

“A  woman  of  the  Prince  heard  him 
give  instructions  for  thy  disposal,  Ef- 
fendina, when  the  Citadel  should  turn 
it«  guns  upon  Cairo  and  the  Palace.  She 
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was  once  of  thy  harem.  Thou  didst 
give  her  in  marriage,  and  she  came  to 
the  harem  of  Prince  Harrik  at  last.  A 
woman  from  without  who  sang  to  her — 
a singing-girl,  an  aVmah — she  trusted 
with  the  paper  to  warn  thee,  Effendina, 
in  her  name.  Her  heart  had  remem- 
brance of  thee.  Her  foster-brother  Mo- 
hammed Hassan  is  my  servant.  Him  she 
told,  and  Mohammed  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore me  this  morning.  Here  is  a sign 
by  which  thee  will  remember  her,  so  she 
says.  Zaida  she  was  called  here.”  He 
handed  over  an  amulet  which  had  one  red 
gem  in  the  centre. 

Raid’s  face  had  set  into  fierce  reso- 
lution, but  as  he  took  the  amulet  his 
eyes  softened. 

“ Zaida.  Inshallah!  Zaida,  she  was 
called.  She  has  the  truth  almost  of  the 
English.  She  could  not  lie  ever.  My 
heart  smote  me  concerning  her,  and  I 
gave  her  in  marriage.”  Then  his  face 
darkened  again,  and  his  teeth  showed  in 
malice.  A demon  was  roused  in  him. 
He  might  long  ago  have  banished  the 
handsome  and  insinuating  Harrik,  but 
he  had  allowed  him  wealth  and  safety — 
and  now  . . . ! 

His  intention  was  unmistakable. 

“He  shall  die  the  death!”  he  said. 
“ Is  it  not  so ?”  he  added  grimly  to  Da- 
vid, and  gazed  at  him  fixedly.  Would 
this  man  of  peace  plead  for  the  traitor, 
the  would-be  fratricide? 

“He  is  a traitor;  he  must  die,”  an- 
swered David,  slowly. 

Raid’s  eyes  showed  burning  satisfac- 
tion. “ If  he  were  thy  brother,  thou 
wouldst  kill  him  ?” 

“ I would  give  a traitor  to  death  for  the 
country’s  sake.  There  is  no  other  way.” 

“ To-night  he  shall  die.” 

“But  with  due  trial,  Effendina?” 

“Trial — is  not  the. proof  sufficient?” 

“ But  if  he  confess,  and  give  evidence 
himself,  and  so  offer  himself  to  die?” 

“ Is  Harrik  a fool  ?”  answered  Raid, 
with  scorn. 

“If  there  be  a trial  and  sentence  is 
given,  the  truth  concerning  the  army 
must  appear.  Is  that  well?  Egypt  will 
shake  to  its  foundations — to  the  joy  of 
its  enemies.” 

“ Then  he  shall  die  secretly.” 

“ The  Prince  Pasha  of  Egypt  will  be 
called  a murderer.” 
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Raid  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ The  Sultan — Europe — is  it  well  ?” 

“ I will  tell  the  truth,”  Raid  rejoined, 
fiercely. 

“ If  the  Effendina  will  trust  me.  Prince 
Harrik  shall  confess  his  crime  and  pay 
the  penalty  also.” 

“ What  is  thy  purpose  ?” 

“ I will  go  to  his  palace  and  speak 
with  him.” 

“Seize  him?” 

“ I have  no  power  to  seize  him,  Effen- 
dina.” 

“ I will  give  it.  My  Nubians  shall  go 
also.” 

“ Effendina,  I will  go  alone.  It  is  the 
only  way.  There  is  great  danger  to  the 
throne.  Who  can  tell  what  a night  will 
bring  forth?” 

“ If  Harrik  should  escape — ” 

“ If  I were  an  Egyptian  and  permitted 
Harrik  to  escape,  my  life  would  pay  for 
my  failure.  If  I failed,  thou  wouldst 
not  succeed.  If  I am  to  serve  Egypt, 
there  must  be  trust  in  me  from  thee,  or 
it  were  better  to  pause  now.  If  I go,  as 
I shall  go,  alone,  I put  my  life  in  dan- 
ger ! Is  it  not  so  ?” 

Suddenly  Raid  sat  down  again  among 
his  cushions. 

“ Inshallah  I In  the  name  of  God, 
be  it  so.  Thou  art  not  as  other  men. 
There  is  something  in  thee  above  my 
thinking.  But  I will  not  sleep  till  I sec 
thee  again.” 

“I  shall  see  thee  at  midnight,  Effen- 
dina. Give  me  the  ring  from  thy  finger.” 

Raid  passed  it  over,  and  David  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  Then  he  turned  to  go. 

“ Nahoum?”  he  asked. 

“ Take  him  hence.  Let  him  serve  thee 
if  it  be  thy  will.  Yet  I cannot  under- 
stand it.  The  play  is  dark.  Is  he  not 
an  Oriental?” 

“ He  is  a Christian.” 

Raid  laughed  sardonically  and  clapped 
his  hands  for  the  slave. 

In  a moment  David  and  Nahoum  were 
gone. 

“ Nahoum,  a Christian ! Bismillah  !” 
murmured  Raid  scornfully,  then  fell  to 
pondering  darkly  over  the  evil  things  he 
had  heard. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nubians  in  their 
glittering  armor  waited  without  in  the 
blistering  square. 

[to  bk  continued."] 
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To  the  Credit  of  the  Sea 

BY  LAWRENCE  MOTT 


A FURIOUS  surf  beat  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast  with  heavy  crashings  and 
long-drawn  rolls,  like  that  of  dis- 
tant drums.  The  northeast  gale  hurled 
itself  spitefully  at  the  low,  wild  lands, 
hissing  and  yowling  across  the  tundra, 
shrieking  spasmodically  when  some  mis- 
erable stunted  bush  or  tree  stood  in 
its  way. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Forteau  River 
the  monster  combers  rushed  towards  the 
bar  foaming,  their  gray-crested  heads 
high,  under  sides  dark  green  and  sullen. 

The  little  group  of  fishermen’s  houses 
stood  forlorn,  apparently  forsaken,  trem- 
bling at  each  whining  blast.  Evening 
was  coming;  already  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland, ten  miles  away,  were  fading, 
sinking  into  nothingness,  and  the  white 
wastes  of  angry  peaks  between  became 
whiter  and  seemed  to  run  more  viciously. 

As  the  sun  set,  pcle  yellow  and  small, 
its  last  feeble  rays  flickering  with  chill- 
ing effect  of  the  fierce  storm  scene,  a 
woman  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses. 
She  clutched  a shawl  about  her  head, 
endeavoring  to  stand  against  the  strength 
of  the  blow.  With  keen,  eager  eyes  she 
stared  out  past  the  long  Point,  where  the 
spray  tossed  and  drifted  in  clouds. 

“He  bain’t  cornin’  yit,”  she  muttered; 
“ zure  ’tis  a bad  breeze !” 

She  worked  her  way  to  a pile  of  lobster- 
traps  and  crouched  behind  them,  watch- 
ing, unconsciously  listening  to  the  weird 
whistlings  of  the  wind  among  the  laths 
and  nettings.  Darker  and  darker  it  be- 
came, until  she  could  not  see  the  Point, 
strain  as  she  would.  The  towering  break- 
ers stormed  at  her  feet,  coming  out  of 
the  gloom  at  terrible  speed,  falling  shat- 
tered and  helpless  on  the  bar. 

Then  it  was  night.  The  seas  rose  up 
towards  her,  looming  with  snarls  and 
curlings  for  an  instant.  She  could  not 
see  their  end  on  the  bar;  but  the  sound 
was  intensified,  and  she  shivered. 

“ Tide’s  a-raisin’ !”  she  said  then,  as 


the  tumult  grew  less  and  less  out  in 
the  blackness. 

No  star  sparkled  in  the  high  heav- 
ens; nothing  there  but  swiftly  moving 
masses  of  cloud,  that  tumbled  and  rolled 
and  twisted  over  one  another  in  their 
mad  rush. 

“ Him  an’  Joe  ’ll  got  ter  mind  out 
this  night!”  She  drew  the  shawl  closer 
about  her  throat,  waiting,  undisturbed 
by  the  edge  of  frost  bitterness  in  the 
wind.  “ They  be  thar !”  she  called  to 
herself,  standing  up  in  her  excitement, 
as  from  the  impenetrable  darkness,  out 
of  the  noises  of  the  angry  sea,  a tiny 
light  appeared,  far  away.  Up  and  down 
and  sideways  it  bobbed  and  lurched, 
sometimes  vanishing  entirely,  then  climb- 
ing up  and  up  until  almost  a star  on  the 
low  horizon.  She  watched  the  nearing 
boat  intently,  fearing  to  lose  the  light. 
It  came  on  steadily,  shaking  to  and  fro, 
staggering,  slanting  in  course  away  from 
her.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

“T  light  es— !” 

A gasp  of  surprise.  The  window  next 
the  sea  was  dark ! 

u What  ’ave  un  done?”  she  screamed, 
the  sound  whirled  away  as  her  lips  moved. 
Stumbling,  falling  to  her  knees  over  drift- 
wood and  stones,  she  reached  the  house. 
“ To’mie,  what  ’ave  un  done?” 

Silence,  but  for  the  yelling  drone  of 
the  wind  around  the  building.  She 
caught  sight  of  a glimmer  on  the  floor — 
just  a feeble  spark. 

“ To’mie,”  she  called  again,  feeling  her 
way.  Her  breath  caught  in  her  lungs 
with  fear  as  her  hands  came  in  contact 
with  a little  body.  She  felt  it  all  over. 
It  was  still. 

“ To’mie ! To’mie!” 

With  frantic  haste  she  searched  for 
matches,  upsetting  the  table,  knocking 
over  chairs,  bruising  herself  against  them. 

“ Oh-oh-oh !”  she  stuttered  with  halt- 
ing, trembling  sounds  in  her  throat  as 
she  found  the  box.  A scrape,  a dull  blue 
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splutter,  then  the  yellow  flare  of  pine. 
She  held  it  over  her  head.  The  child  lay 
at  her  feet,  eyes  closed,  the  small  round 
face  gray-white.  Sneaking  glowworms 
of  fire  still  ate  their  slow  way  on  his 
little  shirt.  The  arms  and  hands  were 
tossed  in  pain  on  the  dirty  boards.  The 
match  went  out  then,  its  red  embers 
gleaming  in  her  fingers. 

“ Oh-oh,  To’mie,  what  ’ave  un  done  ?” 
she  cried,  monotonously. 

Then  she  remembered  her  husband — 
the  storm.  “ There’s  na  light ! He’ll  be 
gone  astray!  Oh  God!”  she  whimpered, 
tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

She  got  another  match  going,  found  a 
candle.  The  only  lamp  was  smashed  to 
atoms,  the  broken  glass  glimmering  at 
her  feet,  shining  with  the  oil  that  had 
not  taken  fire.  Wildly  she  jammed  the 
candle  in  a crack  of  the  wall  and  rushed 
out.  The  wind  snatched  at  her  form, 
dragging  it,  hurling  it  back,  her  skirts 
flapping  about  her  with  loud  cracklings. 

She  stared  out  into  the  night,  her  eyes, 
little  by  little,  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness. She  found  the  tiny  light  then;  it 
was  almost  abreast  of  her,  keeping  away. 

“ He’s  lost  an’  thar  be  no  lamp  for  un !” 
she  shrieked,  and  shrieked  again,  the  wind 
mocking  her,  vying  its  strength  with 
hers.  Inch  by  inch  of  her  vision  the 
light  on  the  tumbling  waters  passed. 

"He’s  a-goin’  on  Welcome  Rocks  ef  I 
can’t  stop  un  afore  he  gets  too  far  to 
beat  in!” 

Clawing  at  her  dress,  she  watched  the 
light,  fascinated  by  the  danger,  the  gale 
casting  her  long  hair  loose,  tossing  it 
about  her  face.  She  ran  in  again. 

“To’mie!”  in  a whisper  of  agony — the 
little  figure  unconscious  before  her.  A 
thought  came.  She  tore  the  small  kin- 
dlings from  the  wood-heap,  set  the  heavy 
table  by  the  window  with  Herculean 
strength,  ripped  off  her  skirt  with  des- 
perate pulls,  mopped  the  still  fresh  oil 
on  the  floor  with  it,  and  touched  the  heap 
with  the  candle.  It  flamed  up  instantly, 
the  red  tongues  leaping  and  twining  in 
the  stillness  of  the  interior.  From  time 
to  time  she  fed  the  blaze  with  wood  of 
every  kind.  Spoons  with  wooden  handles, 
the  chopping-bowl,  anything  that  would 
burn,  and  the  fire  did  burn,  scorching  the 
low  rafters.  All  the  time  she  whispered, 
“ To’mie,  To’mie !” 


She  dashed  out  then,  the  blaze  going 
well  on  the  table,  eating  its  way  through 
the  wood  with  snappings  and  showers 
of  sparks. 

“ He  be  cornin’  right !”  she  murmured, 
seeing  the  light  advancing  towards  her. 

“ To’mie  boy !”  she  patted  the  little 
still  hands,  “ I had  ter  save  un  an’  ye 
didn’t  know !”  She  got  water  and  bathed 
the  child’s  face,  carefully  tearing  away 
the  burned  clothes.  The  big  eyes  opened. 

“W’ere  is  dadda?” 

“ Cornin’,  darlin’ ; un  ’ll  be  here  right 
soon,  right  soon!” 

Her  head  dropped  on  his  neck  and  the 
scalding  tears  flowed  fast. 

Hurtling  spasms  of  the  gale  shook  the 
walls,  rattled  the  doors  on  their  hinges, 
made  the  puny  window-supports  creak 
and  retch.  The  woman  rose  slowly  and 
got  the  candle,  dreading  what  she  feared 
to  see.  By  the  wavering  shine  the  child’s 
burns  were  vividly  apparent.  The  moth- 
er quivered  in  sympathetic  pain.  She 
striped  the  little  figure  tenderly,  the 
thin  small  voice  calling  for  “ dadda.” 

Rough  woman  of  a rough  life,  she 
knew  nothing  of  remedies,  and  wrapped 
the  boy  in  a coarse  blanket  whose  mat 
was  torture  to  the  raw  spots. 

“ Dad-da ! Dad-da !”  he  called  q^ain 
and  again. 

“ F n ’ll  be  here!”  she  crooned,  caress- 
ing the  fevered  forehead. 

Leaving  the  child  on  the  low  bed,  she 
went  out  into  the  darkness  once  more, 
while  the  fire  on  the  table  burned  strong- 
ly. The  gale  was  powerful  as  ever.  Tear- 
ing at  her,  it  forced  her  behind  the  angle 
of  the  building.  The  boat’s  light  was 
close  on  to  the  river’s  mouth  now;  she 
could  see  the  two  men  tending  sails  and 
watching  their  chance  to  run  into  the 
calm  waters  of  the  high-tide  bay. 

“ Eh-h !”  she  screeched,  involuntarily, 
as  a long  hungry  sea  curled  towards  the 
boat.  She  held  her  breath!  The  little 
vessel  rose  bravely,  stem  to  the  heavens, 
bow  to  the  bottom, — and  the  growling 
water  passed  beneath.  It  floated  quietly 
then  on  the  still  waters  of  a full  tide  in 
the  land  bay.  The  two  men  shoved 
ashore  with  the  help  of  long  oars  dipped 
to  the  shallows. 

The  woman  was  on  the  shingle,  waiting, 
when  the  blunt  bow  struck  with  sandy 
gratings.  One  man  sprang  out,  alighting 
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heavily  on  the  stones.  He  swung  round, 
seeing  the  woman. 

“ Ye  wass  near  makin’  we  astray !” 
He  hauled  in  on  the  bow  hauser. 
“ Yiss,  an’  for  why  ye  did  na  have  the 
light  ’arly?”  he  grumbled  again,  pulling 
away  at  the  rope.  “ ’Tis  the  bist  load 
we-un  got  many  a trip,  an’  ye  coome 
putty  dost  to  losin’  it,  ’n’  we!” 

“ Man !”  she  called  in  his  ear,  to  make 
her  words  audible  above  the  screaming 
wind,  “ To’mie’s  burned  hisself  bad ! Fell 
down  th’  lamp  whin  I war  a-watchin’ 
for  ye!” 

The  rope  slackened  in  the  big  man’s 
hands. 

“Naw?”  he  said.  She  nodded.  Stal- 
wart and  huge  he  looked  in  his  oil- 
skins, the  ocean’s  reek  dripping  from  cap 
and  sleeves. 

“ Pull — aw-ay !”  A voice  came  from 
the  boat  that  drifted  off  the  shore.  He 
hauled  in  diligently  till  the  short  bow- 
sprit struck  him  on  the  chest.  The  other 
man  hopped  out,  lantern  in  hand. 

“Hold  her,  Joe!”  The  big  man 
grabbed  his  wife  by  the  wrist  and  half 
ran,  half  dragged  her  to  the  house. 

The  candle  flared  and  twinkled  as  ever. 
He  let  go  of  the  woman  and  went  to 
Hie  bed. 

“Dad-da!  Dad-da!” 

“ Zure,  zon,  I’m  right  here,  a-lookin’ 
out  fur  ye,  my  fine  boy!” 

One  small  hand  clenched  the  big  cold 
one  tensely. 

“ Dad-da ! Da — ” the  frail  voice  ceased. 

He  stared  at  her  blankly,  the  sudden- 
ness of  it  numbing  his  big  simple  mind. 
The  fire  on  the  table  starved  to  a death 
of  many  glows,  and  the  candle-fat  dropped 
on  the  floor  with  spl-uts  that  were  audible 
between  the  heavier  attacks  of  the  wind. 

Like  some  being  from  a long-gone  time 
the  tall,  powerfully  gaunt  Labrador  fisher- 
man stood  by  the  woman  dazedly.  The 
gleam  of  the  faint  light  shone  on  his 
oilskins,  glistened  on  the  scales  that  cov- 
ered the  front  of  his  jacket,  danced  by 
refleclion  on  the  ponderous  boots,  and 
showed  great  drops  gathering  slowly  in 
the  deep-set,  pain-laden  eyes. 

With  a sol)  and  a curse  he  fell  on  his 
knees  hv  the  child,  the  sound  of  his  sor- 
row filling  the  interior  harshly.  The 
woman,  too,  knelt. 

“What  ’ll  we  to  do?” 


He  looked  up  and  around  the  room, 
his  helplessness  and  lack  of  knowledge 
burning  through  the  moisture  of  his  eyes. 

“Un  ’ll  ha’  to  go  to  Hawks  Bay!” 
she  whispered.  He  turned  a white  face 
to  her. 

“In  that?”  his  great  shaking  fist  to- 
wards the  door.  They  listened,  lips  apart, 
his  tongue  moving  in  his  mouth  with  a 
slight  clucking. 

Shriek  on  shriek,  gasping,  moaning, 
then  howling,  the  wind  drove  on,  tearing 
at  the  house,  rattling  the  long  shingles 
overhead  with  noises  like  the  clattering 
of  dried  bones.  And  over  it  all  the  cease- 
less surging  boom — boom — boom  of  a ter- 
rible sea,  that  crackled  and  roared,  its 
strength  piled  up  for  thousands  of  miles, 
venting  itself  on  the  rugged  coast,  that 
flung  back  the  waters  crushed  and  broken 
in  great  masses  of  spume  and  spray,  that 
gurgled  and  eddied  to  the  depths  again. 

“In  that?”  he  muttered. 

“ Aye,  man — fur  t’  boy !” 

He  got  to  his  feet,  trembling.  “’Tis 
na  I’m  afeared,  Kyrie,  but  God  knaws 
cf  t’  boat  ’ll  live  yonder — hear  un,  woman, 
hear  un!” 

Crash — boom — swsssssht!  and  a short 
silence;  then,  thundering  furiously,  the 
breakers  rushed  in  again,  a pandemonium 
of  lather  and  foam  and  sound. 

He  went  to  the  door,  bracing  himself 
there,  staring  out  into  the  whirling, 
screeching  night  with  calculating  eyes. 

“ Mabbe  me  an’  Joe  ’ll  git  her  out- 
en  West  Channel;  ef  we  doan’t,  God 
help  us !” 

The  lantern  came  up  from  the  bay 
shore. 

“ She’s  fine  for  t’  night,  bow  an’  starn 
anchor  holdin’  good.  A’n’t  it  fearful?” 
The  other  man  entered. 

The  father  grabbed  him  by  the  arm : 
“ Me  an’  you  ’ll  gotter  git  ta  Hawks  Bay 
to-night !” 

The  other  stared  at  him,  and  a grin 
spread  over  the  bronzed,  weather-beaten 
face. 

“ Na,  na,  man;  ye’re  jokin’!” 

“Joe!  Joe!” — the  woman  crawled  at  his 
feet — “ t’  boy  is  burned  so  bad,  an’  t’ 
doctir  over  Hawks  Bay  ’ll  save  un ! 
Won’t  ’e  go  with  Jack?” 

ITis  eyes  focussed  themselves  on  her 
for  an  instant,  then  followed  her  finger 
as  she  pointed  to  the  child.  lie  stiffened 
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at  the  sight  of  the  small  bundle  on 
the  bed. 

“West  Channel,  Jack?”  he  grunted, 
pushing  the  woman’s  hands  away  from 
his  knees. 

“ Yiss;  that  be  our  wan  hope!” 

“ God  bless  both  o’  ye,  an’  may  ye  be 
payed  by  Un  as  ye  desarv’!  Oh,  lads, 
remember  me  a-waitin’,  a-watchin’  for  ye 
ta  coome  wi’  th’  doctir!”  The  woman 
flung  herself  by  the  child’s  body,  racked 
with  tears. 

She  was  alone. 

Jack  crawled  aboard  the  boat  first. 

“ T’  fish  ’ll  do  fo’  ballust,”  he  shouted. 

The  other  nodded,  his  lips  moving,  but 
Jack  could  not  hear  the  words  for  the 
yelling  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging.  They 
triple-reefed  the  mainsail  and  left  the 
foresail  snuggled  on  its  boom. 

“ Single  on  t’  jib!”  Jack  shouted. 

Hand  over  hand  they  dragged  the  stern 
anchor  aboard. 

“She’s  afloat  an’  free!”  Joe  screamed 
as  he  cast  off  the  bow-line. 

A hundred  yards  from  the  calm  waters 
of  the  little  bay  the  raging  seas  foam- 
ed and  banged  at  the  bar.  The  broad- 
beamed  craft  wouldn’t  obey  her  helm 
quickly  enough. 

“ Shove  her  out !”  J ack  ordered.  The 
other  pushed  her  bow  round  with  a sweep, 
and  crouched  to  windward  as  he  felt  her 
lean  and  shiver.  Straight  for  the  gigantic 
seas  they  went. 

“ God  be  wi’  us!”  Jack  called. 

“Aye,  an’  we’ll  need  Un!”  Joe  hung 
out  over  the  rail  as  the  stanch  boat  scur- 
ried out. 

Jack  watched  his  chance,  luffing  when 
mountains  of  water  came,  easing  away 
afterwards. 

“Let  she  slip!”  Joe  shouted  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  lungs.  Jack  kept  her 
away  hard.  Just  when  they  were  on  the 
bar  a great  watery  height  rose  up  against 
them,  its  crest  curling  white  in  the  dark- 
ness, reflecting  yellow  in  the  feeble 
lantern-light. 

“ God !”  Joe  whispered,  cringing  against 
the  beams.  Up  and  up,  fairly  pointed 
towards  the  sullen  waves,  the  boat  rose, 
shaking  her  stubby  bowsprit  clear  of  the 
dark  waters.  The  comber  passed  beneath, 
and  she  slid  down  the  other  side  squash- 
ingly,  darting  spray  on  each  bow. 


“A’  right  now,  Joe!” 

“Keep  away  a shade;  ’tis  a nor’easter, 
an’  Hawks  Bay  lies  east  ha’  south !” 

Plunging,  dashing,  climbing  into  the 
long  lines  of  seas,  they  worked  ahead 
slowly,  soaked  to  the  skin,  hungry  and 
tired  after  the  long  day’s  cod-hauling, 
but  determined — “ fur  t’  sake  o’  t’  boy.” 

The  Susan  Jenkins , fishing  - schooner 
out  of  Gloucester,  bound  home  from  the 
Banks  with  40,000  pounds  of  cod  under 
her  hatches,  streaked  through  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle  at  daylight  under  double 
reefs,  her  decks  hidden  in  smother  and 
dashing  spray. 

“ Lucky  we  come  inside  the  straits 
this  v’y’ge!”  the  burly  man  at  the  wheel 
sang  out,  his  great  paws  gripping  the 
spokes.  The  skipper  nodded,  never  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  long,  semi-hidden  coast 
of  Labrador  to  starboard. 

“ Keep  her  away  a p’int !” 

“Aye,  aye!”  and  the  bows  fell  off, 
swaying  up  and  down. 

“ Steady  as  ye  go !” 

“ Steady  it  is !” 

Left  alone,  the  helmsman  swept  the 
dreary  wastes  with  a comprehensive 
glance.  Everywhere  liquid  mountains 
that  moved  on  their  foundations,  growing 
in  size  as  the  light  became  stronger. 
They  tumbled  helter-skelter  after  the 
schooner,  threatening  to  pile  on  her  decks; 
as  they  reached  her  taffrail  they  threw 
her  towards  the  clouds  with  a sickening 
lift,  and  a heart-raising  drop  afterwards. 
She  shivered  from  keelson  to  truck,  from 
stem  to  stern,  under  the  pounding  blows, 
staggering  like  a wounded  thing.  The 
man  shifted  his  chew  of  tobacco  to  the 
other  cheek  and  spat  vigorously. 

“Goddam  lucky!”  he  swore  to  himself, 
easing  his  fingers  on  the  wheel.  On  the 
port  side  the  heights  of  Newfoundland 
loomed  gray  and  indistinct  through  the 
salt  haze  and  drift. 

“We’re  a-movin ’!”  as  hill  after  hill 
slid  by. 

With  shrill  squeaks  and  eerie  winnings 
the  wind  shot  through  the  rigging,  tug- 
ging at  the  canvas,  making  the  bolt-ropes 
clack  loudly  against  the  main-boom.  He 
watched  the  stick  buckle  and  straighten; 
casting  his  eyes  aloft,  he  noted  the  arc 
of  the  ship’s  roll  at  every  sea,  and  he 
spat  again.  Brighter  and  brighter  came 
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the  day,  showing  the  vastness  of  the 
raging  waters  and  the  rank  on  rank 
of  swiftly  moving  wind-clouds.  Swing- 
ing his  face  to  starboard  then,  his  eyes 
stopped  suddenly  and  he  leaned  forward 
against  the  kicking  wheel.  He  peered 
for  a moment. 

“Ahoy  bel-ow!”  he  shouted,  quickly, 
his  big  voice  sounding  strong  and  clear. 
The  skipper’s  tousled  head  appeared  in- 
stantly. 

“Boat  upsot;  man  on  her,  b’  th’  look 
of  it!” 

“ Where  away  ?” 

“ ’Bout  three  p’int  t’  starboard !” 

The  other,  in  old  trousers  and  shirt, 
carpetbagging  slippers  on  his  feet,  braces 
flapping  about  his  legs,  gazed  fixedly. 

“Yer  right,  by  hell!” 

Slipping  and  cursing  along  the  deck,  he 
got  to  the  forecastle-hatch. 

“ Tumble  up,  ye  divvils,  lively  now ! 
Boat  adrift  with  a man  aboard.  All 
hands  to  their  post,  an’  the  cook  at 
the  fore-sheet!” 

Like  bees  from  a disturbed  hive  the 
men  clambered  out,  growling  at  each 
other  when  some  one  was  slow  on  the  lad- 
der. The  skipper  was  aft  already. 

“ Now  then,  ye  lubbers  ” — he  trumpeted 
through  his  hands — “ when  I sings  out, 
claw  in  on  yer  sheets  like  hell  fury !” 

One  eye  on  the  men  scurrying  about 
the  slippery  decks,  the  other  on  the  turtled 
boat  that  came  into  sight  and  vanished 
often,  a dark  thing  clinging  to  it,  his 
wits  worked  fast. 

“ Luff ! Luff,  ye  fool !” 

“Ain’t  I?”  the  other  grumbled, 
climbing  the  spokes.  Nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  boat,  tearing  through  the  seas, 
catching  their  brunt  on  her  quarter 
now,  the  schooner  plunged  on,  flinging 
the  green  high  at  every  leap.  The  skip- 
per’s muscles  tightened  under  his  clothes 
as  the  schooner  swung  ahead  with  awful 
speed,  the  gale  hissing  about  his  ears, 
forcing  the  spume  in  his  nose  and  mouth 
— almost  abreast  of  the  boat  now. 

“ Stand  by !”  he  shrieked.  The  men 
laid  to  the  ropes  waiting.  “ Up  with  her, 
quick!  Claw  in,  ye  beggars!  Damn  ye, 
claw  in!” 

He  jumped  to  the  wheel  and  yanked 
the  spokes  over,  the  helmsman  pushing 
with  all  his  strength. 

“Hard  down!  Ha-a-rrd  down!”  His 


breath  whined  between  his  teeth  as  he 
labored. 

Staggering  frightfully,  the  schooner 
forced  her  bows  into  the  weight  of  the 
seas.  The  skipper  let  go  the  wheel  and 
dashed  amidship  to  the  rail.  Just  under 
their  bows  was  the  overturned  boat,  a 
man  hugging  the  round  bottom  with 
knees  and  nails. 

“ Away !”  he  yelled,  waving  his  arm. 

The  schooner  fell  off,  grazing  the  sullen 
load  beneath.  A sailor  in  the  chains 
made  a wild  grab  and  missed.  The  skip- 
per saw  it  and  cursed.  A huge  sea  lifted 
the  lone  man,  the  skipper  reached  out, 
clinging  to  the  ratlines  with  one  hand, 
and  fastened  his  steel-like  fingers  in  the 
castaway’s  jacket.  A wrenching  heave,  a 
grunt  of  effort,  and  the  wrecked  fisherman 
sprawled  on  the  deck,  the  boat  bumping 
and  banging  alongside. 

Sails  snapping  with  reports  of  guns, 
sheet-ropes  writhing  and  curling  about, 
nests  of  dories  clanging  and  clattering, 
the  schooner  faced  the  storm. 

“ Keep  her  off,  dang  ye,  keep  her  off!” 

Paying  no  further  attention  to  the 
rescued  man,  the  skipper  was  all  over 
the  decks  at  once.  A haul  here,  a pull 
there,  a shove  and  an  oath  beyond, 
till  the  schooner  was  on  her  course 
again,  fleeing  before  the  seas.  He  drew 
the  sweat  from  his  face,  drawing  a 
deep  breath. 

“ Pretty  cussed  fine,  that  was !”  he  re- 
marked in  a shout  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

“ Dam  ef  ’twasn’t !”  the  latter  an- 
swered, shifting  his  chew,  admiration  in 
his  eyes. 

“Does  a feller  good  to  wake  up  onct 
a while!”  He  went  over  to  where  the 
stranger  was  sitting,  propped  against  the 
mainmast.  “ Hello,  friend ! Dang  near 
went  ter  Davy  Jones  that  cruise!” 

No  answer.  The  big  body  in  oilskins 
sagged,  a tremor  passing  over  it  now  and 
then.  The  skipper  watched.  Then  the 
man  lifted  his  head.  The  whiteness  of 
the  face  and  the  pain  in  the  eyes  startled 
the  skipper. 

“ Too  bad  ’bout  th’  boat,  man,  but  ye’re 
in  fair  luck  to  be  alive!” 

“’Tis  no  t’  bo-at,  zor;  ’tis  t’  boy!  Me 
an’  Joe  wass  a-goin’  fur  t’  doctir  t’ 
Hawks  Bay!” 

The  skipper  looked  to  port  quickly. 
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" We’re  past  now,  friend,  an*  ye  know 
we  couldn’t  beat  Her  back  in  this!  Th’ 
lads  w’uld  kick,  too,  incause  we’ve  a big 
first  cargo  of  No.  l’s  aboard,  an’  prices  ’ll 
be  high  for  all  hands  at  T.  Wharf!” 
As  he  spoke,  a lump  that  would  not  be 
choked  down  rose  in  his  throat.  “Poor 
divvil!”  he  muttered,  angry  at  his  own 
helplessness.  " God  A’mighty ! s’posin’ 
’twas  one  o’  my  kiddies!” 

The  giant  figure  rose  slowly,  stumbled 
aft,  and  stood  watching  the  fast-vanishing 
shores  of  Labrador  with  poignant  sad- 
ness, tears  dripping,  mingling  with  the 
salt  of  the  sea  and  rolling  down  his 
jacket.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  then, 
and  a wild,  heart-broken  sound  burst  from 
his  lips.  The  man  at  the  wheel  trembled 
in  superstitious  awe. 

" To’mie  boy,  I couldna  git  to  make  it, 
lad ; I did  for  me  best,  I did.  Forgi’e  yer 
da-da.  Joe’s  gone,  a-blessin’  ye  an’  wish- 
in’  me  luck  whin  t’  big  sea  tuk  him! 
A-blessin*  ye,  lad,  an’  t’  God  must  hear 
un ; mabbe  un’s  a-talkin’  wi’ t’  God  now !” 

The  huge  form  wavered  an  instant 
and  fell  inert  at  the  skipper’s  feet. 

"God  A’mighty!”  he  knelt  beside  it. 
"Poor  diwel!  I’ll  set  him  ashore  here 
next  trip,  sure’s  my  name’s  Johnson, 
s’posin’  I lose  three  days !” 

He  ordered  the  man  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, and  saw  personally  to  it  that  he 
was  fed  and  clothed  and  that  a big 
whiskey  was  given  him. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  day  the  skip- 
per paced  the  decks  in  silence,  now  and 
then  stopping  to  watch  the  wild  seas 
curl  hungrily  at  his  ship,  and  sneering 
at  them  when  they  were  disappointed  by 
her  buoyancy. 

"Keep  her  to  her  course;  hold  her 
to  it!” 

" Aye,  aye !”  the  man  at  the  wheel  an- 
swered. " Hold  her  to  it  ’tis!” 

Two  months,  and  three,  passed  since 
Ellison’s  disappearance  from  Forteau, 
Labrador. 

The  night  he  and  Joe  started  out  for 
the  doctor,  the  woman  cried  and  prayed 
in  her  uncouth  way.  The  child  became 
conscious  and  called  for  "da-da.”  She 
tried  to  soothe  his  pain,  and  thought  of 
oil.  She  ran  out  in  the  semi-daylight 
and  filled  a pannikin  with  the  stinking, 
heavy  fluid  in  one  of  the  many  tubs  that 
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were  ranged  behind  the  net-house.  She 
stood  peering  into  the  mists  of  spray 
for  an  instant. 

"T’  God  dat  es  a-watchin’  us  all  be 
wi’  ye !”  she  murmured. 

Through  the  days  and  nights  following 
she  bathed  the  child’s  burns  in  the  rancid 
oil  of  cods’  livers.  And  day  by  day  the 
young  life  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 

On  the  sixth  day  she  became  anxious, 
the  child  out  of  danger,  for  her  husband. 

" Should  ’a’  be’  back  the  now !”  she 
muttered. 

Far  and  away,  stretching  out  to  a 
vast  distance,  the  spotless  wastes  of  calm 
waters  met  her  eyes.  The  noon  haze 
caused  the  long  slow  heave  and  fall  of 
the  sea  to  be  as  waving  masses  of  blue 
under  a pure  sky.  Monotonously  calm 
but  for  the  sluggish  swell  of  a storm 
somewhere  beyond,  the  ocean  was  qui- 
escent, showing  each  little  puff  of  wind 
in  wrinkles  on  its  huge  breasts.  The 
Newfoundland  shore,  ten  miles  away, 
stood  out  of  the  waters,  gray  and  grim 
and  far  distant,  an  indistinct  line  of 
solidity  against  the  moving,  heaving  sea. 

Day  after  day  she  watched  and  waited, 
a grim  fear  tugging  at  her  mind.  Each 
night  she  lighted  a fire  on  the  beach, 

" So’z  he  kin  zee  th’  way  in !” 

As  the  days  filed  by,  some  with  their 
calm,  others  with  their  wild,  tumbling 
storms,  she  waited,  hoping  against  hope. 

One  afternoon,  Dan  Bearn,  of  Black 
Bay,  dropped  anchor  in  the  high-tide  har- 
bor and  came  ashore. 

"I  got  this  to  gie  ye,  Kyrie,  an’  I’m 
fearful  zad!”  He  handed  her  a damp, 
soggy  piece  of  wood  with  the  letters  K.  E. 
on  it,  almost  obliterated. 

She  stared  at  it,  a gripping  pain  at 
her  heart. 

" T’ank  ye,  Dan!” 

The  rough  fisherman  went  away,  and 
she  listened  to  the  creak  of  his  oars  as 
he  pulled  out  to  his  boat. 

" To’mie !”  she  gasped,  brokenly,  seizing 
the  child  in  her  arms — " To’mie!”  The 
tears  came  then  and  draggled  her  face, 
soaking  into  her  rough  blouse.  " Da-da’s 
gone  Tom  us,  To’mie;  thar’s  jest  me  an’ 
you  now !” 

The  boy  laughed  in  childish  glee. 

"To’mie  an’  mam  togedder!”  he  gur- 
gled. his  arms  about  her  neck.  "Dat 
nice!”  whispering  in  her  ear. 
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She  tried  to  make  him  understand,  but 
in  vain. 

“ To’mie  an’  mam  togedder,  an’  da-da  1” 
was  the  only  answer  from  the  red  little 
lips.  She  put  him  to  sleep  then  and  went 
out  into  the  silent  night. 

Glistering  with  the  reflections  of  the 
stars,  the  ocean  sobbed  and  moved  sul- 
lenly, crinkling  on  the  beach  with  lap- 
pings and  soft  murmurings. 

“ Jack  I”  she  whispered,  throwing  her 
arms  to  the  moving  waters — “Jack!” 

No  answer  to  her  heart’s  cry  but  the 
sodden  beat,  beat,  beat  of  the  long  swells 
on  the  bar. 

“ Where  be  ye,  J ack  I”  she  screamed. 

Thr-r-om  — thro-o-om  — swa-a-ashtl 
the  sea  answered  her.  For  hours  she 
waited,  tending  her  fire,  that  every  fish- 
erman on  the  coast  knew  as  “Widder 
Ellison’s  Light.” 

Then  she  gave  up  hope,  living  her 
lonely  life,  tending  the  lobster-pots,  set- 
ting and  hauling  his  nets. 

Dan  Beam  dropped  anchor  again  in 
the  little  bay. 

“Will  ye  marry  me,  Widder  Ellison?” 

She  looked  into  his  honest  eyes  with 
great  sadness. 

“Naw,  Dan!  I’m  a-waitin’  fur  Jack! 
He  be  not  dead,  an’  I knows  ut!  Naw 
man  w’uld  t’  God  above  kill  w’en  he 
wass  a-goin’  fur  t’  sake  o’  hiss  child!” 

And  the  fisherman  went  away  again, 
no  anger  or  bitterness  in  his  heart;  only 
sorrow  that  “Sh’  is  mad  entirely!” 

Alone  with  the  growing,  laughing  boy 
Kyrie  lived,  tending  her  nets  and  pots 
by  day,  feeding  her  fire  on  the  beach 
by  night.  September  came,  and  with  it 
the  hurtling  gales  of  the  equinoctial 
storms.  It  was  hard  to  keep  her  fire 
going  these  nights,  because  the  wind 
dragged  the  wood  away  fast  as  she 
piled  it. 

One  evening  she  built  up  a huge 
cairn  of  timber,  weighting  it  down  with 
stones.  She  stared  out  across  the 
strait  keenly.  Boom — ho-om  — bo-om! 
the  breakers  thundered,  and  Kyrie  shud- 
dered. 

“ ’Twas8  sich  a night  he  an’  J oe  wass 
gone!”  she  whispered,  lighting  the  heap 
with  a kerosene-soaked  rag. 

The  mass  flamed  and  flared,  shooting 
into  the  wind  with  droning  heat.  The 
woman  watched  the  blaze  for  a time, 


while  the  seas  thundered  and  foamed 
at  her  feet,  while  the  wind  jerked  at 
her  clothes. 

“I  hope  no  wan  goes  ashore  on  Wel- 
come Rocks  this  night,”  she  murmured, 
and  went  into  the  house. 

“Da-da’s  cornin’!”  the  child  said  in 
sound  sleep,  and  the  mother  sobbed  out- 
right. 

“Ef  he  only  wass  cornin’,  To’mie!” 

She  fell  on  the  bed,  crying  and  sob- 
bing bitterly. 

The  wind  screeched  about  the  house 
as  of  old,  whirling  around  the  cracks 
viciously,  moaning  away.  The  woman’s 
sorrow  stilled  then,  and  the  only  sound 
in  the  house  was  the  pound,  pound,  pound 
and  clash  of  raging  seas,  beating  them- 
selves to  nothingness  on  the  bar.  Great 
whirling  clouds  dashed  over  the  skies, 
gray-black  and  repulsive  in  the  gloom. 
Heavier  and  heavier  came  the  blow, 
fiercely  echoing  and  screaming.  The 
continuous  crashing  ro-am  — bo-om — 
stvs-sht  of  the  combers  drowned  out  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  and  the  woman  slept. 

Excited  rough  voices  woke  her.  “ Un’s 
no  chanst  ter  live  on  Welcome  Rocks 
in  this  gale!” 

The  words  sifted  slowly  into  her 
brain. 

“’Tis  un  ship  ashore!”  She  fought 
herself  into  her  clothes  and  ran  out. 

Lanterns  moved  here  and  there  on  the 
beach,  and  in  their  light  the  snarling, 
furious  waves  rolled  with  frightful 
weight,  raking  the  shore  with  foam  and 
yellow  bubblings. 

“ She’s  a-goin’ !”  Kyrie  heard  a fisher- 
man yell. 

She  saw  then  the  masts  of  a schooner, 
hard  and  fast  on  the  Welcome  Rocks,  the 
ship  itself  smothered  in  spray.  Aye, 
and  she  could  hear  the  Tasping  sound 
of  wood  grinding.  The  masts  van- 
ished then,  and  the  fishermen  gathered 
on  the  shore  were  silent. 

“God  help  un!”  she  said. 

Bodies  drifted  to  the  land;  beaten  by 
the  ponderous  seas,  bruised,  quite  dead. 
One  by  one  she  saw  them  pulled  from 
the  angry  frother.  Then,  faintly  show- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  many  lanterns, 
a man’s  head  showed  in  the  surf. 

“ T’ere’s  ’un  alive !”  somebody  shouted. 
They  linked  hands  and  reached  out  as 
far  as  they  dared  in  the  undertow. 
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" Got  uni” 

The  last  man  dragged  in  two  forms, 
nearly  senseless. 

“ Praise  be  t’  un’s  God !”  Kyrie 
whispered. 

The  bodies  were  on  the  beach. 

“’Tis  Widder’s  Jack!”  a voice  roared. 

Scarce  believing  her  ears,  Kyrie  went 
to  them.  Seeing,  she  dropped  on  her 
knees. 

“Jack!  Jack!  ye’ve  coomed  agin!” 

The  man’s  eyes  opened.  “Kyrie,”  he 
whispered — “ Kyrie.” 

They  disengaged  his  fingers  from  the 
neck  and  wrist  of  the  man  he  had 
saved.  The  latter  moved  slightly,  star- 
ing at  Ellison. 

“Man!”  he  muttered,  in  a dazed,  weak 
voice.  “What  happened?  Oh,  my  God! 
I know;  we  went  astray!”  He  got  to 
his  knees  haltingly,  staring  out  on  the 
raging  waters,  the  wind  whisking  the 
drops  from  his  matted  hair. 

“My  ship?”  he  groaned,  turning  in 
agonizing  fear  from  face  to  face  of  the 
circle  about  him.  Here  and  there  a 
head  shook  solemnly — and  he  under- 
stood. He  staggered  to  the  edge  of  the 
bench,  the  group  parting  before  him  si- 
lently. Lapping  at  his  feet,  foam  rip- 
ples, remnants  of  mighty  seas,  splashed 
and  receded.  Teats  streaming  from  his 
rough,  unkempt  chin,  he  peered  through 
the  clouds  of  stinging  spray  that  drove 
over  the  beach  with  hissings  and  cold 
strength.  “My  ship!”  He  shook  a 
trembling,  knotted  fist  towards  the 
depths.  “ Damn  ye  to  hell !”  His  tones 


were  steel-like  in  their  fury.  “Damn 
ye!  I hope  you’re  satisfied  now!”  The 
skipper  turned,  and  he  saw  the  line  of 
bodies.  “ My  boys ! my  ship ! my  every- 
thin’ ! — Who  brought  me  ashore  ?”  he 
snarled  then. 

“I  did!”  Ellison  stood  before  him. 
The  two  watched  each  other’s  eyes.  A 
faint  smile  stole  over  the  skipper’s  face. 

“ God,  man ! I saved  ye  onct  to  bring 
yer  back  home;  ye’ve  saved  me  in  return, 
fur  what?  Ye  don’t  know!  ’Tis  best 
ve  shouldn’t!”  He  looked  seaward  once 
more  and  a fierce  ague  seemed  to  grasp 
him.  He  wavered,  almost  fell. 

“ Thar !”  he  said,  holding  out  a 
clammy  hand.  “ Shake,  Jack.  I said  I’d 
put  ye  ashore  here,  an’  I kept  my  word, 
didn’t  I?”  Holding  Ellison  by  a power- 
ful grip,  he  swung  his  head,  “Where’s 
his  wife?” 

Kyrie  darted  forward. 

“Is — is  his  boy  alive?” 

“T’ank  un  God,  yiss!”  she  sobbed. 
Ellison’s  face  lighted  up  with  a rare 
glow.  The  skipper  saw  it. 

“Now  don’t  tell  me  th’  devil  never 
did  a kind  job!”  His  head  sank  on 
his  chest. 

“ Not  t’  say  that,  mister !”  Kyrie 
screamed,  so  that  her  words  might  be 
heard  above  the  storm  sounds.  “ Put 
un  down  t’  th’  credit  o’  the  sea!” 

He  looked  at  her,  his  eyes  shining 
strangely. 

“Aye,”  and  again  the  great  fist  shook 
towards  the  roaring  billows,  “ put  it 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  sea!” 


Prescience 

BY  HELEN  JULIET  SH AFTER 

IN  expectation  of  the  rain 
The  hills  in  languor  lie — 

With  upturned  looks,  too  proud  to  feign 
Indifference  to  the  sky. 

A moment’s  hush,  then  from  above 
With  sudden  music,  low 
The  mists,  descending,  hide  a love 
Whose  joy  is  to  bestow. 
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THE  reader  will  perhaps  be  aston- 
ished to  ascertain  how  little  knowl- 
edge science  can  boast  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  death.  Whereas  in 
religions,  philosophies,  literature,  and 
popular  traditions  the  question  of  death 
occupies  a notably  preponderant  place, 
in  scientific  works  it  has  been  accorded 
but  limited  consideration.  This  regret- 
table fact  may  perhaps  to  a certain 
point  explain — though  it  can  hardly  jus- 
tify— the  accusations  sometimes  brought 
against  science,  which  devotes  its  time  to 
matters  of  detail  and  neglects  the  great 
problems  of  human  existence,  such  as 
death.  When  Tolstoi,  haunted  by  the 
desire  to  decipher  that  problem,  searched 
for  its  solution  in  the  treatises  of  scien- 
tists, he  found  none  but  indefinite  or 
insignificant  answers.  His  indignation 
was  thereupon  kindled  against  those  men 
who  study  all  sorts  ol  things  by  him 
judged  useless,  such  as  the  world  of  in- 
sects, the  composition  of  tissues  and  cells, 
and  are  unable  to  tell  us  what  is  the 
destiny  of  man  and  the  meaning  of 
death.  We  do  not  intend  to  try  to  solve 
those  problems,  but  wish  simply  to  give 
a glance  over  the  actual  state  of  the 
question  of  natural  death. 

When  we  speak  here  of  natural  death 
we  mean  the  phenomenon  resulting  neces- 
sarily from  the  organization  of  a being, 
and  not  from  accident.  In  current  lan- 
guage, death  by  illness  is  called  nat- 
ural. But  illness  is  avoidable,  and  not  a 
fatal  result  of  the  properties  inherent  to 
our  organization. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  nat- 
ural death  was  the  inevitable  end  of 
all  life,  and  that  the  principle  itself  of 
an  organism  contained  the  germ  of  its 
end.  It  was  therefore  a matter  of  sur- 
prise to  discover  that  in  many  among 
the  inferior  organisms  death  only  follows 
upon  accident,  and  that  these  creatures. 


if  protected  from  all  violent  interference, 
do  not  die.  Organisms  composed  of  a 
single  cell  (such  as  the  Infusoria  and 
many  other  Protozoa  and  inferior  plants) 
reproduce  themselves  by  division,  and  are 
transformed  into  two  or  three  new  beings ; 
the  mother  organism  has,  as  it  were,  dis- 
solved into  its  progeny  without  having 
suffered  any  real  death. 

Among  plants  of  high  order,  as  well 
as  microscopic  vegetations,  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  the  absence  of  natural 
death.  Life  may  have  unlimited  dura- 
tion, provided  the  intimate  parts  of  the 
organism  expended  in  vital  functioning 
be  renewed. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  natural  death  is  unknown  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Quite  the  other  way. 
Cases  are  encountered  at  every  step  of 
plants  dying  without  being  deprived  of 
life  by  any  external  agency.  Even  among 
organisms  of  closely  related  species  some 
will  be  found  exempt  from  natural  death 
and  others  subject  to  it. 

Natural  death  can  be  put  off  by  pre- 
venting a plant  from  producing  seed. 
Thus  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  prolonged 
ihe  life  of  his  (Enothera  by  cutting  every 
blossom  before  fecundation. 

It  is  usual  to  mow  the  rye-grass  of 
lawns  before  it  begins  to  blossom,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  ripening  of  the  seed 
and  the  death  of  the  plant.  Under  these 
circumstances  rye-grass  remains  green 
and  lives  for  several  years. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  natural 
death  of  superior  plants,  which  it  has 
been  agreed  to  ascribe  to  exhaustion,  can- 
not better  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
poisoning,  brought  about  in  the  course 
of  their  vital  functioning.  Plants  often 
produce  poisons  such  as  can  kill  animals 
and  men.  Why  should  they  not  produce 
poisons  such  as  can  injure  themselves? 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
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position  that  certain  of  these  poisons 
develop  exactly  at  the  moment  of  the 
maturation  of  the  seed.  By  preventing 
the  maturation  one*  would  prevent  the 
poisoning  of  the  whole  organism.  This 
hypothesis  perfectly  fits  the  numerous 
cases  of  natural  death  while  the  soil  is 
still  far  from  exhausted.  The  equally 
numerous  cases  of  partial  death,  such 
as  the  death  of  flowers  while  the  same 
stalk  is  producing  other  flowers,  might 
be  explained  by  a local  action  of 
the  poison,  insufficient  to  affect  the 
whole  plant. 

While,  however,  the  idea  of  the  auto- 
intoxication of  superior  plants  is  for  the 
time  being  only  a hypothesis,  we  are 
justified  in  accepting  as  true  the  idea 
of  the  natural  death  of  bacteria  and  yeast 
microbes  through  poisoning,  occasioned 
by  their  own  proper  products. 

The  instances  of  natural  death  in  the 
animal  world  are  conspicuous,  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  the  vegetable  world, 
for  their  greater  variety  and  complexity. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  manner 
of  death  established  itself  independently 
in  the  different  groups  of  animals. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  American  natural- 
ist, Dana,  discovered  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  a little  animal  of  so  singular  a 
character  that  he  named  it  “ Monstrilla.” 
It  is  a small  crustacean,  akin  to  the 
Cyclops  so  common  in  ponds.  But  while 
the  latter  are  furnished  with  all  that  is 
necessary  to  capture  and  digest  their 
food,  the  Monstrilla  has  neither  apparatus 
for  seizing  prey,  nor  digestive  tube.  It 
is  richly  provided  with  muscles,  nerv- 
ous system,  organs  of  sense,  and  sexual 
organs;  it  only  lacks  what  is  necessa- 
ry to  prolong  life  by  alimentation.  The 
Monstrilla  is  doomed  therefore  to  nat- 
ural death. 

Among  the  Ephemera,  who  offer  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  natural  death, 
the  end  conies  after  a few  hours  of  life 
in  the  perfect  state,  without  the  slightest 
sign  discoverable  of  any  degeneration  of 
the  organs.  As  there  are  other  Ephemera 
(Chloe),  who,  without  taking  food,  live 
several  days,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
short  life  of  the  first  is  brought  to  an 
end  by  inanition.  These  instances  of 
natural  death  can  better  be  attributed 
to  autointoxication,  the  effect  of  which 


makes  itself  felt  at  different  times,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Among  the  superior  animals — Verte- 
brata — conditions  are  less  favorable  than 
among  the  Invertebrata  for  the  study  of 
natural  death.  Among  the  former  all 
possess  sufficiently  well-developed  digest- 
ive organs,  and  live  therefore  much 
longer  than  those  inferior  animals  which 
have  no  such  organs.  Natural  death 
therefore  very  seldom  occurs  among  the 
vertebrates,  who  mostly  die  from  external 
causes,  such  as  cold  and  hunger,  or  else 
are  devoure4  by  their  enemies  or  killed  by 
infectious  or  parasitical  diseases.  There 
is  therefore  only  humankind  left  for  the 
study  of  natural  death  among  beings  en- 
dowed with  a superior  organization. 

The  death  of  the  aged,  which  is  often 
described  as  natural  death,  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  due  either  to  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  especially  pneumonia 
(which  takes  a very  insidious  form),  or 
to  attacks  of  apoplexy.  True  natural 
death  is  very  rare  among  humankind. 
Demange*  describes  it  as  follows : “ Hav- 
ing reached  the  extremity  of  age,  retain- 
ing still  the  last  glimmerings  of  a fading 
intelligence,  the  old  man  feels  debility 
gaining  upon  him  day  by  day;  his  limbs 
refuse  to  obey  his  failing  will,  his  skin 
becomes  insensible,  dry,  and  cold ; warmth 
withdraws  from  his  extremities,  his  face 
grows  thin,  his  eyes  hollow,  and  his  eye- 
sight dull;  speech  dies  upon  his  lips, 
which  remain  agape;  life  forsakes  the 
old  man  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre;  his  breathing  becomes  labored, 
and  finally  his  heart  ceases  to  beat.  The 
old  man  has  thus  gently  gone  out,  ap- 
pearing for  the  last  time  to  fall  asleep.” 

Among  humankind  there  can  be  no 
question  of  exhaustion  from  procreation 
as  a cause  of  natural  death,  or  of  inani- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Monstrillas. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  such  death  is 
owing  to  an  autointoxication  of  the  or- 
ganism. This  hypothesis  rests  upon  the 
marked  analogy  between  natural  death 
and  sleep,  and  the  probability  that  the 
latter  is  simply  the  result  of  poisoning 
by  the  harmful  elements  generated  by 
the  activity  of  our  organs. 

The  theory  that  sleep  is  the  result 

* Etude  Clinique  sur  la  Vieillesee.  Paris, 
188(5.  Page  145. 
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of  an  autointoxication  of  the  organ- 
ism was  first  broached  about  fifty 
years  ago.  It  has  been  sustained  by 
many  eminent  scientists,  among  whom  I 
may  mention  Obersteiner,  Binz,  Preyer, 
Errera.  The  first  two  attribute  sleep  to 
an  accumulation  in  the  brain  of  products 
of  exhaustion,  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
blood  during  rest.  An  attempt  has  even 
been  made  to  gain  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  these  narcotic  substances. 
Various  scientists  believe  it  to  be  an  acid 
which  is  stored  during  the  activity  of  our 
organs  in  too  great  quantity  to  be  tol- 
erated. During  sleep  the  organism  casts 
off  this  excess  of  acid  products. 

Preyer,*  going  deep  into  the  study 
of  this  problem,  put  forth  the  hypothesis 
that  the  functioning  of  all  the  organs 
generates  products  designated  by  him  un- 
der the  name  of  ponogena , which  occasion 
the  sensation  of  fatigue.  According  to 
him,  these  substances  are  gathered  during 
wakefulness  and  destroyed  during  sleep 
through  oxidation.  Preyer  believes  it 
to  be  lactic  acid  which  plays  the  most 
important  part  among  the  ponogena , 
which  view  is  supported  by  the  narcotic 
effect  of  that  substance.  If  Preyer’s 
theory  should  prove  correct,  a remarkable 
analogy  would  be  shown  between  the  auto- 
intoxication by  lactic  acid  of  men  and  an- 
imals overcome  by  sleep,  and  the  bacteria 
which  produce  the  same  acid  and  whose 
fermentescent  activity  stops  as  a result 
of  the  accumulation  of  that  substance. 

The  theory  of  Preyer  has  so  far,  how- 
ever, not  been  confirmed.  Erreraf  holds 
a different  one,  according  to  which  not 
acid  products,  but  certain  alkaline  sub- 
stances, described  by  Armand  Gautier  un- 
der the  name  of  leucomaines,  are  held  to 
be  the  cause  of  sleep.  Gautier  has  as- 
certained that  these  substances  act  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  occasioning  weariness 
and  desire  for  sleep.  They  might  there- 
fore very  well,  according  to  Errera,  be 
the  cause  of  sleep,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  come  about  at  the  moment  of 
the  greatest  accumulation  of  these  leu- 
comaines in  the  organism.  The  latter 
scientist  believes  the  somniferous  action 
of  the  ponogena  to  be  direct,  and  to  con- 
sist of  an  intoxication  of  the  nervous 

* Revue  Scicntifique.  1887,  p.  1173. 

t Revue  Scicntifique.  1887,  2d  semestre, 
p.  105. 


centres.  He  believes  that  the  substances 
in  question  are  eliminated  during  sleep 
and  the  disturbance  brought  about  by 
them  in  great  measure  repaired. 

Every  stage  in  the  progress  of  science 
has  had  its  effect  upon  the  study  of  the 
extraordinarily  complex  and  interesting 
problem  of  sleep.  At  the  time  when  an 
important  influence  was  ascribed  to  alka- 
loid substances  (ptomaines)  in  infectious 
diseases,  the  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  sleep  was  brought  about  by  the 
working  of  analogous  substances.  Now- 
adays, the  conviction  having  been  reach- 
ed that  in  such  diseases  the  preponderant 
action  belongs  to  poisons  of  an  extremely 
complex  chemical  composition,  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  weariness  and 
sleep  by  the  influence  of  such  poisons. 

Among  researches  in  this  line,  those 
especially  of  Weichardt*  have  in  recent 
times  attracted  attention.  This  young 
scientist  vigorously  sustains  his  position 
that  during  the  functioning  of  the  organs 
an  accumulation  is  produced  of  partic- 
ular substances  which  are  neither  organic 
acid  nor  leucomaines,  but  which  bear  a 
likeness  rather  to  the  poisonous  products 
of  partlienogenous  microbes. 

Weichardt  keeps  certain  laboratory 
animals  executing  fatiguing  movements 
without  interruption  for  hours,  after 
which  they  are  sacrificed.  Under  these 
conditions  the  muscular  extract  is  found 
to  be  very  poisonous;  when  injected  into 
normal  animals,  these  give  evidence  of 
extraordinary  weariness,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  course  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
hours,  they  die.  Every  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  chemical  nature  of  the  fatigue- 
producing  substance  having  failed,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  it  with  precision. 
Among  its  properties  is  one  of  especial 
interest.  When  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation of  normal  animals  in  a quantity 
insufficient  to  produce  death,  it  provokes 
the  formation  of  a counter-poison,  even 
as  diphtheritic  poison  occasions  the  pro- 
duction of  diphtheritic  antitoxin. 

When  Weichardt  injected  the  poisonous 
mixture  productive  of  exhaustion  with 
small  doses  of  antidote  serum,  the  animals 
showed  no  sign  of  physical  disturbance. 
The  neutralizing  action  of  the  counter- 

* Miinchencr  medioinische  Wochenschrift. 
1904.  Verliandlungen  der  physiologischen 
(resell scliaft  zu  Berlin. 
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poison  made  itself  felt  even  when  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth.  As  a result 
of  his  researches,  Weichardt  believes  he 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a substance  pre- 
ventive of  fatigue. 

Although  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  speak 
authoritatively  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substances  which  accumulate  during  the 
functioning  of  the  organs  and  occasion 
fatigue  and  sleep,  it  more  and  more  ap- 
pears probable  that  such  substances  exist, 
and  that  sleep  is  really  due  to  a sort  of 
autointoxication  of  the  organism.  This 
theory  has  so  far  stood  unshaken  by  any 
argument.  In  recent  times  Ed.  Cla- 
parede,* a Genevese  psychologist,  has 
raised  his  voice  against  the  prevalent  theory 
of  sleep.  He  holds  that  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  the  new-born  sleep  much, 
while  the  aged  sleep  little.  But  this 
can  be  readily  explained  by  the  much 
greater  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres 
in  the  child,  who  manifests  likewise  a 
greater  sensibility  with  regard  to  a num- 
ber of  injurious  factors.  The  other  ob- 
jections of  Claparede,  such  as  the  favor- 
ing action  upon  sleep  of  a walk  in  the 
open  air,  the  state  of  sleepiness  after  ex- 
cess of  sleep,  can  nowise  be  considered 
incompatible  with  the  theory  of  auto- 
intoxication. They  are  facts  of  a second- 
ary order,  and  depend  probably  upon 
some  complication  which  it  is  impossible 
in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  to 
determine  precisely. 

Many  well-authenticated  facts,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  found  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  theory  of  autointoxica- 
tion. Without  speaking  of  the  sleep 
brought  on  by  narcotic  poisons,  we  can 
instance  the  “disease  of  sleep.”  It  has 
been  perfectly  demonstrated  that  this  dis- 
ease is  the  work  of  a microscopic  para- 
site, the  Trypanosome  gambien  of  Dut- 
ton, which  develops  in  the  blood  and 
spreads  through  the  liquid  of  the  coats 
wrapping  the  nervous  centres.  One  of 
the  typical  characteristics  of  an  advanced 
stage  of  this  disease  is  a state  of  con- 
tinuous sleep.  From  all  that  is  actually 
known  in  medical  science,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  state  of  sleep  is  due 
to  an  intoxication  produced  by  the  poison 
of  the  Trypanosome. 

Claparede  opposes  to  the  toxic  theory  of 

* Archives  dee  Sciences  Physiques  et  Natu - 
relies . Geneve,  Mars,  1904,  V. 


sleep  another  theory  which  he  calls  “ in- 
stinctive.” According  to  him,  sleep 
should  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  instinct  “the  object  of  which  is 
the  suspension  of  function:  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  poisoned  or  exhausted  that 
we  sleep,  but  we  sleep  in  order  to  avoid 
becoming  so.”  For  bringing  into  work 
this  narcotic  instinct,  however,  the  con- 
currence is  needed  of  certain  physiolog- 
ical conditions,  one  among  which  might 
easily  be  an  intoxication  of  the  nervous 
centres.  Hunger  is  an  instinctive  sensa- 
tion, like  the  desire  for  sleep;  but  it  is 
only  felt  when  our  tissues  have  reached 
a certain  state  of  exhaustion,  which  we 
are  not  yet  able  precisely  to  define. 
There  is  no  essential  contradiction  there- 
fore between  the  toxic  and  the  instinctive 
theories  of  sleep.  The  two  theories  mere- 
ly consider  a particular  condition  of  the 
organism  from  two  different  sides. 

The  analogy  between  sleep  and  natural 
death  permits  the  supposition  that  the 
latter  is  the  result  likewise  of  an  auto- 
intoxication, much  deeper  and  graver  than 
that  producing  sleep. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  as  in  sleep  an 
instinctive  need  of  rest  is  manifested,  in 
natural  death  is  manifested  man’s  in- 
stinctive aspiration  toward  death. 

The  most  convincing  fact  in  proof  of 
the  existence  in  man  of  an  instinct  of 
natural  death  seems  to  me  that  reported 
by  Toxarsky,  in  relation  to  an  old  woman. 
In  the  lifetime  of  Toxarsky,  I begged  an 
acquaintance  of  his  to  obtain  for  me  the 
details  of  this  most  interesting  case,  of 
which  I had  found  but  an  incomplete 
statement.  Toxarsky  unfortunately  could 
add  nothing  to  what  he  had  published  in 
his  article.  I believe,  however,  that  I 
have  found  the  source  from  which  his 
instance  had  been  taken.  In  his  book 
upon  the  physiology  of  taste ,*  which  had 
its  day  of  celebrity,  Brillat-Savarin  re- 
lates the  following:  “I  had  a great- 
aunt,  ninety-three  years  old,  who  was 
dying.  Although  for  some  time  confined 
to  her  bed,  she  had  retained  all  her 
faculties,  and  her  condition  was  only  be- 
trayed by  her  loss  of  appetite  and  the 
weakening  of  her  voice.  She  had  always 
shown  a fondness  for  me,  and  I was  near 
her  bed,  affectionately  ready  to  wait  on 
her,  which  did  not  prevent  my  watching 

* Paris,  1834,  4th  Edition.  VII.,  p.  118. 
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her  with  the  philosophical  eye  I have  ever 
had  for  the  things  and  events  surround- 
ing me.  ‘Are  you  there,  nephew?’  she 
asked,  in  a scarcely  audible  voice.  ‘ Yes, 
aunt;  I am  here  at  your  service,  and  I 
think  you  would  do  well  to  take  a little 
good  old  wine.’  ‘ Give,  mon  ami;  one 
can  always  swallow  liquid.’  I hastened; 
raising  her  gently,  I made  her  take  half 
a glass  of  my  best  wine.  She  brightened 
for  a moment,  and  looking  at  me  with 
eyes  which  had  once  been  very  fine, 
‘ Thank  you,’  she  said,  1 for  this  last 
favor;  if  ever  you  reach  my  age,  you  will 
find  that  death  becomes  a need , just  like 
sleep .’  These  were  her  last  words;  half 
an  hour  later  she  had  fallen  asleep  for- 
ever. We  unmistakably  have  here  an 
instance  of  the  instinct  of  natural  death. 
The  instinct  was  shown  at  a relatively 
early  age,  in  a person  who  had  retained 
all  her  intellectual  faculties.” 

We  are  at  present  studying  a lady  not 
far  from  one  hundred  and  five  years  of 
age.  Her  physical  strength  has  suffered 
a marked  diminution  and  her  senses  a 
loss  of  acuteness,  but  her  sentiments  and 
intelligence  are  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. She  does  not  express  the  need  to 
die,  but  she  has  become  totally  indifferent 
with  regard  to  her  death,  which  consti- 
tutes probably  the  prelude  to  the  instinct 
of  natural  death. 

Monsieur  Yves  Delago,*  a well-known 
zoologist,  in  an  analysis  of  my  studies 
upon  human  nature,  expresses  his  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  instinct  serving 
neither  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual nor  that  of  the  species.  In  his 
mind  the  idea  of  the  instinct  of  death 
is  nonsense.  I cannot  share  the  view 
of  my  learned  critic.  Both  in  man  and 
in  animals  many  harmful  instincts  are 
known  to  exist,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  insuring  life  or  reproduction.  To 
this  class  belong  the  anomalies  of  the 
sexual  instinct,  so  frequent  among  man- 
kind, as  well  as  the  instinct  which  impels 
parents  to  devour  their*  young,  or  that 
which  attracts  insects  to  the  fire.  These 
instincts  are  for  the  greater  part  in- 
jurious to  the  individual  and  the  species. 

The  idea  that  thi9  instinct  of  natural 
death  is  in  all  probability  accompanied 
* Anntc  biolo gique. 


by  as  peaceable  and  pleasant  a sensation 
as  can  be  conceived  will  still  further  in- 
crease its  beneficent  effect  upon  human- 
ity. We  have  no  precise  knowledge  with 
regard  to  this  sensation,  but  the  few  data 
possessed  upon  accidental  death  permit  a 
conception  of  its  agreeable  nature. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  a great  many 
cases  of  death,  such  as  we  actually  wit- 
ness, the  cessation  of  life  is  accompanied 
by  painful  sensations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, diseases  and  fatal  accidents  in 
which  the  approach  of  death  brings  no 
pain.  In  our  own  experience,  during 
an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  when  the 
te7nperature  had  in  a short  space  of  time 
fallen  more  than  forty-one  degrees  below 
normal,  we  were  conscious  of  a sensa- 
tion of  extraordinary  weakness,  resem- 
bling no  doubt  that  which  foreruns  death. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sensation  was 
grateful  rather  than  painful.  In  two 
cases  of  poisoning  by  morphine  the  sen- 
sation was  as  agreeable  as  possible : a gen- 
tle faintness,  accompanied  by  such  light- 
ness of  body  that  one  felt  as  if  afloat  in 
the  air. 

Those  observers  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  sensations  of  persons 
who  have  narrowly  escaped  death  report 
facts  of  the  same  character.  Professor 
Heim,  at  Zurich,  has  given  an  account  of 
a fall  during  a mountain  climb,  in  which 
he  came  near  losing  his  life,  and  accounts 
of  other  accidents  of  the  kind  befalling 
Alpine  tourists.  In  every  case  he  has  de- 
scribed an  attendant  feeling  of  beatitude. 

If  in  cases  of  death  by  illness  we  meet 
this  sensation  of  beatitude,  all  the  more 
might  it  be  expected  in  natural  death. 
Preceded  by  the  loss  of  the  instinct  of 
life  and  the  acquisition  of  the  instinct 
of  natural  death,  the  latter  must  be  held 
to  be  the  best  ending,  in  accordance  with 
the  true  principles  of  human  nature. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  offer  the  reader 
a complete  doctrine  of  natural  death. 
This  chapter  upon  the  science  of  death 
is  hardly  more  than  begun,  but  it  is  al- 
ready beyond  question  that  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  natural  death  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  as  well  as 
among  humankind,  will  furnish  informa- 
tion of  the  highest  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  and  of  humanity. 
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Turned  Out  to  Grass 

BY  GEORGIA  WOOD  PANGBORN 


OHN  BLAISDELL  looked  out  over 
the  soft-bosomed  mountains,  glim- 
mering river,  and  crude  green  of  a 
near  strip  of  woodland  which  made  up 
the  “ view  ” from  Walter  Harkness’s  new 
house,  and  said,  “ I envy  you.” 

If  the  passion  of  envy  always  left  a 
man’s  face  so  placidly  kind,  it  would 
hardly  need  placing  on  the  list  of  deadly 
sins.  Perhaps  he  should  have  said  “ con- 
gratulate,” yet  that  would  not  have  been 
all  the  truth.  No, — it  was  envy,  rarefied 
and  harmless. 

The  city  lay  behind  him  like  a foul 
dream.  The  murky  office  where  he  had 
worked  half-heartedly  these  many  empty 
years — he  thought  of  it  with  the  distaste 
of  one  who  has  cracked  a bad  nut  between 
his  teeth.  And  the  heat!  lie  had  fled 
to  the  hills  that  morning  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  heat  apoplexy  perched  upon 
his  shoulder  like  black  care,  not  leaving 
him  until  he  tumbled  into  the  inchoate 
but  welcoming  bosom  of  the  Harkness 
family,  saying  feebly,  “I — thought  you 
wouldn’t  mind.”  Harkness,  having  re- 
lieved him  of  collar  and  coat,  stretched 
him  in  a hammock  on  the  unfinished 
veranda,  where  Mrs.  Harkness,  with  ma- 
ternal purring,  brought  him  a mint  julep 
and  a palm-leaf  fan.  The  children  were 
down  by  the  brook,  she  said,  and  would  go 
crazy  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  him. 

Harkness  had  bought  the  wonderful  old 
farm  in  March.  Orchards,  meadows,  and 
wood-lot  of  a hundred  years’  cultivation, 
old  Dutch  farmhouse  to  make  an  archi- 
tect’s eyes  shine  over  the  remodelling  of 
it,  so  much  could  be  done  without  in- 
juring its  fine,  strong  lines.  It  was  long, 
low,  rooted  to  the  soil,  with  a giant  of  a 
chimney  whose  fireplaces — in  the  kitchen 
the  crane  and  hooks  had  been  bricked  in 
just  as  they  hung — were  already  restored 
to  their  old  uses.  The  roof  would  bear 
a discreet  pair  of  dormers,  and  a wide 
veranda  would  in  no  way  hurt  the  solid 
and  primitive  dignity  of  style.  Then, 
Vol  CXIV  -No.  680  —56 


with  the  cellar  cemented  and  the  water 
brought  up  from  the  brook  with  a ram, 
there  seemed  little  left  in  this  world  for 
a man’s  desire,  particularly  when  one 
ranged  in  the  foreground  of  these  pos- 
sessions the  five  pretty  faces  which  be- 
longed to  Harkness — the  prettiest  of  the 
five  being  that  under  the  busy  sun- 
bonnet  in  the  berry-patch,  whither  Mrs. 
Harkness  had  departed  after  administer- 
ing the  julep. 

The  changes  were  now  progressing,  the 
noise  of  them  having  but  just  subsided 
for  the  day. 

Blaisdell,  having  lit  a cigar,  nestled 
deeper  into  the  hammock  like  a tired 
child  and  drowsily  repeated  his  placid 
declaration  of  envy. 

To  his  surprise,  Harkness,  after  draw- 
ing on  his  pipe  for  a moment  in  silence, 
blurted  out,  “ Well,  I don’t  know — ” 

Blaisdell  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  stared. 

“ Not  a fly  in  the  ointment  so  soon?” 

“ Flies  have  a way  of  getting  into 
ointment,”  grumbled  Harkness.  “ One 
must  expect  it,  I suppose.” 

Blaisdell  studied  his  downcast  face 
anxiously.  “ The  title’s  all  right.”  That 
was  his  first  thought,  the  responsibility 
of  searching  it  having  lain  upon  his 
own  shoulders. 

“ Legally,  yes.  Practically,  there  seem 
to  be  two  opinions,  and  if  old  Van  Ander 
pesters  me  much  more,  he’ll  have  me 
doubting  whether  I’ve  any  moral  right 
to  the  place  at  all.” 

“Van  Ander?  What  kick  has  he  got? 
You  paid  him  in  full.” 

“ He  wants  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it 
too.  He  offered  to  buy  it  back  the  day 
the  men  began  to  rip  things  open;  but, 
hang  it!  I’d  signed  the  contract  for  the 
repair- work  — even  if  I’d  been  willing 
otherwise  to  give  it  up.  You  have  to  draw 
the  line  at  altruism  somewhere , and  he 
didn’t  even  have  the  full  sum  that  I’d 
paid  him.  His  daughters  — a sort  of 
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Goneril  and  Regan  pair — had  already  got 
away  with  about  a third  of  it.  He  lives 
with  Goneril,  down  the  hill  a bit.  You 
can  see  the  chimney  and  the  window  of 
his  little  attic  room.”  He  pointed  with 
the  stem  of  his  pipe.  “ There,  between 
the  cedars.  It  wasn’t  visible  when  we 
first  came,  but  he  had  a big  cedar  cut 
down  so  that  he  could  watch  us  better. 
He  has  a spy -glass.  It’s  trained  on 
us  now,  unless  he’s  sneaking  around  the 
farm,  mourning  over  weeds  in  the  corn 
and  potatoes.” 

In  the  far-away  black  eye  of  the  win- 
dow Blaisdell  fancied  he  detected  some 
kind  of  movement,  a lighter  blur  the  size 
of  a face,  and  then,  like  the  light  in  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  a gleam  as  of  sun  striking 
on  glass. 

“ Comes  here  and  snarls  at  the  work- 
men for  spoiling  the  house,”  mourned 
Harkness.  UA  dozen  times  a day  I’ll 
hear  him  tune  up,  always  beginning  the 
same  way — ‘ It’s  none  of  my  business.’ 
For  instance : 1 It’s  none  of  my  business, 
but  you  never  can  keep  warm  at  them 
fireplaces  in  winter.  We  had  ’em  bricked 
up  a-purpose.  I done  it  myself,  me  an’ 
the  hired  man,  thirty  year  ago,  come 
Thanksgiving.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  to 
come  back  to  stoves,  I can  tell  ye.’  Or: 

1 It’s  none  of  my  business  ’ — this  was 
when  the  furnace  came — 1 but  I wouldn’t 
have  one  o’  them  infernal  machines  in 
my  cellar  for  a thousand  dollars.  Forget 
to  put  water  in  ’em  some  day,  and  then 
where’ll  ye  be?  Powder-mill  blew  up, 
•over  yonder,  ten  year  ago;  killed  two 
men.  You  could  see  the  smoke  twenty 
mile.’  And  if  it’s  all  I can  do  to  keep 
civil,  you  can  imagine  the  effect  on  the 
workmen.  One  of  them  came  down  from 
the  roof  the  other  day  and  stuck  his  chin 
in  the  old  man’s  face.  ‘If  it’s  none  of 
your  business,  dry  up  an’  go  home! 
Your  mother  oughtn’t  to  let  you  out.’ 
Van  Ander  got  white  and  turned  tail. 
But  the  carpenter  repented,  being  Irish, 
and  next  day,  when  Van  Ander  came 
slinking  up,  they  sat  on  a pile  of  lum- 
ber, smoking  sociably  through  the  noon 
hour.  What  the  old  fellow  said  I don’t 
know,  but  as  the  Irishman  climbed  up  to 
the  roof  again,  I heard  him  say,  ‘ Looney!’ 
Maybe  he’s  right.  I don’t  know.  Van 
Ander  thinks  I am.  He  spreads  ac- 
counts of  my  insanity  through  the  neigh- 


borhood, helps  himself  to  my  fruit, 
prowls  around  the  house  at  night — I’ve 
often  looked  out  and  seen  him  in  moon- 
light or  early  sunrise  sitting  all  huddled 
up  on  a pile  of  lumber.” 

“ Have  you  threatened  to  arrest  him 
for  trespass  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; you  couldn’t,  you  know.” 

“ Shucks ! Tell  him  to  go  and  buy  an- 
other farm.  You  can’t  blame  yourself 
for  anything.” 

“ I don’t  blame  myself,  exactly.  Yes, 
why  doesn't  he  buy  another  farm  ? That’s 
what  I asked  him.  He  says  he’s  too  old 
to  begin  over  again.  Seems  to  blame 
me  for  that.  Yet  he’s  only  fifty-five.” 

“ But — fifty-five — I’m  forty-nine  my- 
self. Fifty-five  isn’t  old.” 

“ And  I’m  forty-five.  No.  You’d  think 
he  could  begin  again.” 

“Fifty-five!  That  isn’t  old.  You’re 
just  ready  to  settle  down  and  enjoy  things 
at  fifty-five.  At  fifty-five  you  ought  to 
have  done  enough  drudgery  so  that  you 
can  sit  down  with  a good  appetite  to  the — 
well,  the  essential  things  that  one  can 
only  give  half  an  eye  to  while  one  is 
hurrying  about  on  the  business  of  daily 
bread.  For  instance,  I’ve  been  planning 
— how  would  you  like  me  for  a neighbor? 
I just  ache  to  scratch  around  in  the  dirt 
and  make  things  grow.  And  we  could 
get  up  golf-links  and  a tennis-court  for 
the  kiddies,  and  winters  I’d  put  in 
writing  law-books — ” 

He  had  wandered  from  the  Van  Ander 
problem,  his  enthusiasm  having  broken 
away  coltishly  into  imaginary  green  pas- 
tures. He  sat  up  astride  of  the  hammock 
and  looked  about  at  the  landscape,  now 
taking  on  the  vague  yellow  and  purple 
bloom  of  late  afternoon.  “ What’s  the 
use  of  staying  shut  up  in  an  office  when 
you  can  have  all  this  ? ‘ Go  out  and  pos- 
sess the  land.’  I thought  I’d  build  a lodge 
of  about  four  rooms  with  a big  fireplace. 
I suppose  I could  get  a native  female  to 
come  in  and  clean  up.” 

Harkness  brightened,  then  grew  doubt- 
ful. “It  sounds  good,  and  your  head- 
piece  is  enough  better  than  Van  Ander’s, 
so  you  might  stand  it  all  right,  but — 
giving  up  one’s  occupation — for  myself, 
I’d  be  afraid  to  stop  painting.” 

“But  you  artist  fellows — that’s  differ- 
ent. That’s  the  way  your  brain  is  made 
in  the  beginning.  You  can’t  stop.  But 
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a profession,  like  law,  is  accident  and 
environment.” 

“ Maybe.  It  would  be  great  luck,  hav- 
ing you  for  a neighbor.  But  Van  Ander 
was  so  chipper  at  the  idea  of  quitting 
work.  Said  he  was  being  turned  out  to 
grass.  Always  believed  in  turning  old 
horses  out  to  grass  when  they’d  worked 
hard  all  their  lives.  His  children  were 
married,  and  he  was  lonesome  all  by  him- 
self. He’d  board  around  with  them. 
They  could  take  care  of  the  old  man,  he 
guessed,  seeing  as  how  he’d  made  ’em 
each  a present  of  a house  and  lot  when 
they  got  married.  Well,  he  has  stayed 
with  Goneril  ever  since.  Her  attic  win- 
dow gives  him  a view  of  us” 

“ Goneril  and  Regan — are  they  so  ter- 
rifically Shakespearian  as  all  that?” 

“ Shakespeare  knew  most  things — 
among  others  the  singular  effect  which 
somebody  else’s  money  has  on  the  prim- 
itive mind.  The  Van  Ander  Goneril  and 
Regan  aren’t  good-looking,  as  one  imag- 
ines the  Misses  Lear  to  have  been.  Regan 
— who  might  not  be  so  bad  if  he’d  give 
her  a chance — is  fat  and  snubby,  and  has 
eight  or  ten  children.  Her  real  name  is 
Lyddy  Ann.  Goneril’s  name  is  Claribel, 
and  she’s  built  like  a hat-rack.  She  has- 
n’t any  children,  only  a cat,  who  comes 
up  here  now  and  then  after  a chicken. 
She  called  on  Lucy  when  we  first  came, 
and  stayed  all  the  afternoon.  Lucy  near- 
ly went  crazy  trying  to  entertain  her. 
She  kissed  Lucy  when  she  went  away. 
Lucy  said  it  was  like  being  caressed  by 
a file  or  a dried  herring,  except  that  it 
was  slimy  as  well  as  dried  up. 

“ She  wears  a very  blue  silk  shirt-waist, 
and  a picture-hat  with  pink  roses,  and 
white  cotton  gloves,  and  sings  in  the 
choir.  Hereabouts  she’s  considered  quite 
stylish.  And  she’s  a good  housekeeper, 
with  all  kinds  of  mats  to  wipe  your  feet 
on;  and  she  wouldn’t  let  poor  old  Van 
Ander  take  Moses,  his  dog,  to  her  house, 
because  dogs  clutter  ’round.  You’ll  re- 
member Lear’s  daughters  wouldn’t  let  him 
have  followers,  either.  I’ve  been  reading 
Lear  lately;  thought  I might  get  points 
from  it.  That’s  what  they  finally  split 
on — the  followers.  Goneril  thinks  her  cat 
is  enough  pets  for  the  family,  and  doesn’t 
see  why  her  father  needs  his  dog  around, 
when  the  cat  is  willing  and  ready  to  sit 
in  his  lap  at  any  time.  He  came  up  here 


and  gave  me  the  dog  and  told  me  his 
troubles.  That  was  before  he  went  back 
on  me.  He  was  grateful  to  me  then  for 
taking  the  beast.  Now  he  seems  to  think 
I won  him  away  by  craft  and  guile. 
Strange  thing,  a point  of  view!  Per- 
haps digestion  affects  it  a good  deal. 

They  live  on  coffee  and  ham  and  canned 
tomatoes  down  at  Goneril’s.” 

A long  and  elaborate  peal  upon  a 
Japanese  gong — this  manner  of  announ- 
cing dinner  was  the  familiar  task  of  a 
small  Ilarkness — called  them  into  the 
house.  The  glow  of  sunset  struck  across 
the  dinner-table,  emphasizing  the  shining 
chafing-dish  and  the  large  glass  dish  of 
red  and  yellow  raspberries.  The  chil- 
dren kept  up  an  incessant  chirping,  while 
Mrs.  Harkness,  busy  and  content,  extend- 
ed her  motherly  care  even  to  Blaisdell 
and  to  the  dog  Moses,  who  watched  from 
the  doorway. 

Remembering  how  pale  and  winter- 
killed  those  ruddy  faces  had  been  before 
the  farm  was  bought,  Blaisdell  rejoiced 
in  the  clear  tan  which  now  masked  them 
all.  Even  the  pink  and  white  of  the  two- 
year-old  had  taken  on  a golden  tinge. 

He  was  a quiet  person,  but  with  a tend- 
ency to  put  his  fist  in  the  sugar-bowl. 

The  air  was  hot  and  dry;  plants, 
even  weeds,  were  dying  of  the  drouth, 
but  the  pressure  at  Blaisdell’s  neck  was 
gone,  and  that  terror  of  ambulances,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  “ Death  List  for  the  Day  ” 
had  departed. 

u We’ve  lost  our  blackcaps,”  said  Mrs. 
Harkness.  Her  face  was  burned  more 
richly  than  the  children’s,  particularly 
the  capable-looking  nose.  “ The  heat  has 
withered  them  on  the  bushes — little  dried- 
up  mummies.  But  the  yellow  raspberries 
do  very  well,  and  some  red  ones  are  left, 
and  next  week  there’ll  be  blackberries 
— monsters!  There’s  simply  no  end  to 
the  fruit.  Have  you  seen  the  quince- 
orchard?  We’ll  have  to  sell  some.  It 
would  be  a sin  to  let  it  waste,  and  if  I 
put  it  al\  up,  there’d  be  enough  for  a 
regiment:  I’m  going  to  start  a cannery — 
home-made  jams,  you  know,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  I’ve  read  of  women  who  made 
money  that  way,  and  paid  off  mortgages 
and  things — ” 

She  stopped  and  blushed,  not  having 
meant  to  mention  mortgages  before  Blais- 
dell,  since  it  was  he  who  held  the  mort- 
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gage  on  the  house,  and  she  suspected  (but 
Blaisdell  knew)  that  the  likelihood  of  its 
early  payment  was  small. 

After  dinner  Harkness  suggested: 
“ There’s  some  mint  up  the  road.  We 
might  have  another  julep  before  going  to 
bed.”  So  they  started  out  with  their 
pipes  and  Moses.  By  that  time  the  stars 
were  coming  out  above  the  pale  remnant 
of  sunset.  The  small  insect  noises  sound- 
ed thirsty  and  faint.  So  long  had  the 
drouth  and  heat  continued  that  there  was 
no  dew.  The  dusty  white  ribbon  of  road 
wavered  up  a hill  so  that  by  degrees  one 
came  to  a view  of  the  valley,  where  the 
window  lights  twinkled,  much  like  the 
meadow  of  fireflies  nearer  at  h:nd. 

Having  reached  a spot  where  the  fra- 
grance of  mint  hung  like  an  invisible 
cloud,  they  sat  on  a fence  with  their  feet 
dangling  in  the  leaves,  waiting  for  moon- 
light to  show  them  the  plants;  but  Moses 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  slim  cedars  stood  like  men  in 
the  darkness,  and  lay  down  with  an  odd 
whimper,  his  tail  stirring  up  a cloud  of 
dust  as  it  brushed  back  and  forth. 

“You  say  Van  Ander  hasn’t  bothered 
Lucy  yet  ?” 

“No;  I’ve  managed  to  ward  him  off 
one  way  or  another.  I don’t  want  her 
pity  roused.  She  thinks  he’s  a nuisance, 
but  has  missed  the  tragedy  of  it  so  far — 
and — she  mustn’t  be  worried — now.” 

A comprehending  flicker  of  memory 
showed  Blaisdell  a small  pink  knit  shoe, 
the  needles  still  sticking  in  it,  which  had 
peeped  at  him  out  of  a demure  pink- 
ribboned work  - basket.  The  Harkness 
two-year-old  had  outgrown  the  foolish- 
ness of  pink  knit  shoes  ages  ago.  De- 
cidedly, then,  Lucy  must  be  guarded 
from  worries. 

For,  once  Blaisdell  had  a wife  himself, 
and  they  two  had  lived  in  a suburban 
house  with  an  acre  of  ground,  where  he 
had  done  great  things  with  a garden. 
For  a season  she  had  been  busy  in  that 
way,  knitting  little  shoes.  But  they  had 
never  been  worn.  Instead  she  took  the 
baby  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  and  went 
away  with  him  into  a sort  of  mist.  If 
they  had  lived,  Blaisdell  would  hardly 
have  begun  to  think  of  retiring  from 
business  at  forty-nine;  there  would  have 
been  too  much  to  work  for.  Decidedly, 
Lucy  must  have  no  worries. 


“ There’s  the  moon,”  said  Harkness. 
“Looks  like  a fire,  doesn't  it?  She’ll 
be  up  directly.  You  can  make  out  the 
rim  now.” 

The  great  red  bubble  swelled  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  trees. 

“You  don’t  get  tired  of  these  things. 
If  it  weren’t  so  dusty,  the  night  would 
be  perfect.  ’Sh ! — look  there — by  the 
fence — by  gracious!  Do  you  suppose 
he  heard?” 

In  the  faint  shimmer  of  moonlight  they 
saw  that  what  they  had  taken  for  one  of 
those  slim  graveyard  cedars  was  a man 
leaning  against  the  fence,  his  face  turned 
toward  the  valley,  while  Moses  curled 
about  his  feet. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Van  Ander,” 
called  Harkness.  “ Fine  night.” 

“ Yes,”  came  dully.  “ But  we  need  rain.” 

“ Have  a cigar  ?” 

“Oh, — it’s  you,  is  it?” 

The  figure  hesitated,  its  head  bent  to- 
ward them,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the 
eyes ; then  shambled  away  without  further 
remark  than  a kind  of  weary  grunt, 
Moses  trotting  silently  after,  forgetful 
that  there  had  been  a change  of  masters. 

“ I don’t,”  said  Harkness,  “ seem  to 
find  any  further  pleasure  here.” 

“ He  couldn’t  be  going  to  the  house 
to  bother  Lucy  ?” 

“He’s  never  been  inside  yet.  Still- 
let’s  get  the  mint  and  go  back.  I can 
smell  it  hereabout.” 

By  the  light  of  a match  they  made  out 
to  gather  a few  handfuls  of  the  rough, 
fragrant  leaves,  and  then  turned  back, 
the  toads  scuttling  out  of  their  way  with 
a dry  rustle  and  flop  into  the  grass.  On 
one  side  of  them  was  the  resigned,  in- 
cessant lament  of  a whippoorwill,  on  the 
other  the  tremulous  screech  of  an  owl, 
and  there  was  a furtive  melancholy  in 
the  parched,  sullen  air  of  the  midsummer 
night,  which  centred  to  their  distressed 
imagination  in  the  shambling  figure 
ahead  of  them,  whose  way  took  him  past 
lighted  windows  that  used  to  be  his  own, 
past  the  perfume  of  an  orchard  where  he 
might  now  enter  only  as  a thief,  though 
the  trees  were  of  his  own  planting. 

They  saw  him  on  a rise  of  ground 
against  the  sky,  plodding  and  sorrowful, 
heard  his  footsteps  for  a moment;  then 
the  wind  took  the  leaves  and  with  their 
insistent  rustle  obscured  other  sounds. 
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But  when  they  reached  the  box  hedge, 
there  he  stood  with  elbows  on  the  gate,  in- 
tent upon  the  shadowy  bulk  of  masons’ 
paraphernalia  set  out  upon  the  disordered 
lawn.  He  pointed  a finger  that  shook 
with  anger. 

“ It’s  none  of  my  business,  but  them 
fellows  o’  your’n  got  their  bags  of  cement 
right  onto  my  wife’s  lily-o’-the-valley  bed. 
I don’t  care  about  flowers  myself,  but 
I supposed  all  proper  womenfolks  did;” 
and  with  this  innuendo  against  Mrs. 
Harkness,  whose  pleasant  profile  at  that 
moment  passed  the  window,  intent  on 
some  little  fragment  of  household  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Van  Ander  took  his  dark  way 
down  the  hill  to  his  daughter’s  house 
and  the  hot,  unsavory  attic,  whence  the 
lights  of  his  old  house  would  be  visible 
until  he  slept,  and  its  roof  the  first  thing 
he  would  see  in  the  fresh  gray  and  pink 
of  the  morning. 

“ We  might  move  that  cement,”  said 
Blaisdell,  eying  doubtfully  the  pile  of 
twelve  bags,  each  of  them  of  the  bulk 
and  more  than  the  weight  of  a man. 

Harkness  groaned.  “ No.  It  might  as 
well  be  that  as  anything  else.  The 
drouth  had  killed  the  plants,  anyway,  and 
there’s  so  little  space  just  here  to  put 
things.  They’ll  probably  come  up  an- 
other year.  The  cement  won’t  be  there 
more  than  a week,  anyway.  Last  week 
we  had  to  take  down  a vine  so  that  the 
men  could  break  in  for  the  dormer.  We 
didn’t  hurt  it  any  more  than  we  could 
possibly  help.  It  will  be  as  good  as  ever 
in  a year  or  two;  but  he  came  up  and 
watched.  4 It’s  none  of  my  business,  but 
I planted  that  creeper  myself,  thirty  year 
ago,  w'hen  I was  first  married.’  I 
couldn’t  get  it  into  his  head  that  I 
wasn’t  hurting  it.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  send  her  to  the 
shore  or  somewhere  until  this  business 
is  over?  Perhaps  he’ll  settle  down  when 
the  building  is  done.  Of  course  that 
keeps  him  riled.” 

“ You  couldn’t  budge  her  with  dyna- 
mite. She’s  in  love  with  the  place,  and 
thriving  like  a weed.” 

“ I think,  in  your  place,  I’d  budge 
some  body.” 

But  Harkness  responded  with  the  pla- 
cidity of  experience,  “You  don’t  know 
her.” 

The  voice  of  a phonograph  suddenly 


cut  through  the  night,  from  the  direction 
in  which  the  old  man  had  gone,  domina- 
ting all  the  smaller  raspings  of  insects 
like  some  brazen  cicada : 

“’Way  down- upon  the  Suwanee  Ribber — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Harkness,  dryly,  “they’ve 
been  getting  all  the  latest  improvements 
down  at  Goneril’s  since  Van  Ander’s 
money  went  to  live  there.  The  phono- 
graph is  new.  Last  week  it  was  a crayon 
enlargement  of  her  photograph.  She 
wanted  me  to  come  down  and  give  my 
opinion  as  an  artist.” 

“You  went?” 

“Yes.  You  get  to  wondering  where 
the  old  boy  will  bring  up.  You  are  un- 
wholesomely  attracted  to  the  scene  of  his 
sufferings  the  way  people  are  attracted 
to  the  house  where  there  has  been  a mur- 
der; not  that  there  is  anything  about  it 
different  from  other  houses  of  that  class 
— a little  grimmer  and  less  homelike, 
maybe, — not  much.  The  portrait  was 
about  what  she  deserved.” 

“ All  up  an’  down  de  whole  crea  tion,” 

snarled  the  phonograph. 

When  it  had  delivered  all  the  verses 
of  the  “ Suwanee  River,”  it  took  up  in 
succession  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  “ Old 
Black  Joe,”  and  “My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  ”;  and  having  sung  them  all,  began 
at  the  .beginning  and  went  through  them 
again.  It  croaked  far  into  the  night,  for 
Goneril  was  entertaining  company;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  eleven  that  it  ended 
with  a grand  bray  of  “ Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee.” 

Blaisdell,  kept  awake  by  the  clamor, 
lit  a cigar,  and  sat  on  his  window-ledge 
in  the  moonlight,  considering  with  some 
wonder  that  country  people  were,  after 
all,  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward, just  like  city  people.  It  seemed  odd 
that  it  should  be  so,  looking  at  the  deli- 
cate glimmer  of  the  moonlight  on  the 
stirring  leaves.  Did  beauty  make  no  dif- 
ference, then  ? And  if  he  fled  the  city,  as 
he  had  planned,  would  Black  Care  follow 
on?  Would  he  wish,  like  Van  Ander, 
to  buy  back  his  humdrum  content? 

“O-oh,  Nellie  was  a La-adv, 

La-a-ast  night  she  died,” 

jeered  the  machine. 

But  silence  came  at  last,  and  he  fell 
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asleep.  Once,  toward  morning,  Moses 
lifted  his  voice  and  clanked  his  chain. 
But  his  alarmed  threats  changed  quickly 
to  appealing  whimpers,  a regular  thud- 
ding indicating  that  his  tail,  in  violent 
agitation,  was  whacking  his.  kennel. 
“ Van  Ander,”  thought  Blaisdell,  sleepily, 
and  drowsed  off  while  wondering  whether 
he  had  curiosity  enough  to  get  up  and 
peep  at  this  midnight  colloquy  between 
the  old  man  and  his  dog. 

“ The  little  dogs  and  all. 

Tray,  Blanch  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark 
at  me,” 

he  quoted  in  his  dream,  and  thought  he 
was  watching  Lear  on  the  stage,  and  that 
Gomeril  wore  a blue  silk  shirt-waist,  and 
objected  to  dogs. 

Harkness’s  insistent  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der woke  him.  At  first  he  was  indignant 
to  see  the  sunrise  color  still  in  the  sky, 
then  suddenly  became  alert  and  cool,  and 
very  wide  awake.  Harkness  was  stam- 
mering and  shivering. 

“ You’ve  got  to  help  me.  I — I cut  him 
down,  but  he  was  already  cold,  so  I’ve 
locked  the  door — ” 

“ What!” 

“ It’s  a way  f-farmers  have.  I’ve  read 
of  such  things,  and  I ought  to  have 
known.  Th-they  are  always  hanging 
themselves  in  barns.” 

Blaisdell  dressed  with  speed. 

“ You’re  sure  you  locked  the  bam  door  ? 
And  Lucy?” 

“ She  has  waked  up  and  will  be  getting 
breakfast.  She’ll  want  to  go  and  hunt 
for  eggs.” 

“ I’ll  get  the  eggs,”  said  Blaisdell, 
quickly,  “and  hitch  up  the  horse  at  the 
same  time.  Keep  close  watch  on  the 
house  while  I get  ready.  I’ll  take  her 
and  the  kids  on  a picnic  for  the  day. 
You’ll  be  free  then  to — see  to  things. 
The  workmen  will  be  coming — and  Gon- 
eril  and  Regan,  I suppose.  To-morrow 
morning,  by  the  first  train.  I’ll  take  Lucy 
and  the  kids  to  the  shore.  I know  of  a 
cottage.  And  they  needn’t  know — not  for 
a long  time,  anyway — ” 

The  farm  looked  as  peaceful  as  ever 
when  Blaisdell,  anxious-eyed,  drove  up 
that  evening  with  his  happy  carriageful 
of  picnickers. 


Harkness,  pale  and  tired,  nodded  re- 
assuringly. The  barn  door  stood  in- 
nocently open.  The  only  thing  not  quite 
right  was  the  strange  humor  of  Moses, 
who  sat  chained  at  his  kennel  door,  howl- 
ing— long,  strange,  wild  cries. 

The  next  morning  as  Blaisdell  sat  in 
the  train  with  the  Harkness  two-year-old, 
heavy  and  pliant  with  sleep,  in  his  arms, 
and  the  rest  of  the  two  seats  overflowing 
with  jubilant  Harknesses,  he  gravely  con- 
sidered, as  he  had  done  before,  that  Wal- 
ler had  too  much  artistic  temperament 
to  take  care  of  such  a handful  of  human- 
ity as  this  without  being  supervised  him- 
self. Never  in  the  world,  no  matter  how 
famous  he  became,  would  he  lay  by 
enough  to  see  them  all  properly  through 
school  and  college  and  to  steady  them 
for  their  first  bout  with  the  world.  The 
hermitage,  therefore,  must  be  put  off  for 
a while.  What  were  childless  old  folk  for, 
anyway?  The  post  of  uncle  was  an  im- 
portant one,  and  of  much  responsibility. 

Moreover,  since  beholding  that  grim  old 
bit  of  clay  in  the  barn,  he  had  somehow 
lost  his  eagerness  to  throw  up  his  occupa- 
tion. How  could  he  know  that  he  would 
take  to  a useless  pasture  life  any  better 
than  old  Van  Ander  had  done,  who  had 
been  so  jolly  a few  months  before  about 
being  turned  out  to  grass?  “Better  wear 
out  tha"  rust  out,” — the  proverb  sounded 
menacing.  Content  and  idleness  might 
not  go  together,  after  all. 

That  dusty  office,  ugly  and  tiresome — 
one  might  miss  it  badly.  Who  would  feed 
the  mouse  that  lived  at  the  back  of  his 
lowest  desk-drawer  and  had  nibbled  im- 
portant papers  until  he  had  substituted 
worthless  ones?  The  hoarse  noise  of 
Wall  Street,  the  flock  of  pigeons  making 
military  evolutions  above  the  tall  build- 
ings, the  sinuous  flight  of  ticker-tapes — 
was  it  for  things  like  these  that  one 
might  become  very  homesick,  just  as  an- 
other had  done  for  orchards  and  fields  no 
longer  his  ? 

As  the  train  began  to  be  invaded  by  the 
more  lifeless  air  of  the  town,  he  squared 
his  shoulders  and  sat  up  straight.  He 
was  going  back  to  harness  and  plough. 
Blessed  be  drudgery,  that  keeps  a man’s 
mind  clean  and  sane! 
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A Portrait  by  J.  Alden  Weir 

WHEX  theories  of  impressionism  began  to  be 
accepted,  the  palettes  of  painters  were  light- 
ened for  all  time.  Black  shadows  vanished 
under  the  new  study  of  the  complex  action  and  reaction 
of  light  on  objects,  and  with  the  new  manner  of  seeing 
came  a new  mode  of  art  expression.  Returning  from 
abroad  while  discussion  of  method  was  at  its  height, 
Mr.  Weir’s  work  for  some  years  was  more  interesting 
for  its  technical  sophistication  than  as  an  expression  of 
his  own  personality;  but  it  gave  evidence  of  the  new  order 
of  things  that  had  come  about,  and  carried  an  influence 
that  was  widely  felt  among  native  painters.  In  tem- 
perament he  is  very  impressionable.  Sensitive  to  the 
aspect  of  externals,  his  desire  to  record  his  impressions 
has  tended  to  make  him  diffuse,  and  delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  his  interpretative  powers.  But  with  technical 
problems  solved,  came  the  eager  searching  for  more 
subtle  qualities,  the  self-torment  for  emotional  expres- 
sion— a side  on  which  his  work  has  gained  enormous- 
ly in  recent  years — his  essays  in  landscape  art  partic- 
ularly showing  a lyrical  suggestiveness  and  a note  of 
idyllic  peace. 

In  this  study  of  young  womanhood,  one  of  his  latest 
pictures,  which  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  William  T. 
Evans,  Esq.,  there  is  repose  and  a hint  of  the  deep  mean- 
ing of  life  hitherto  seldom  found  in  his  work.  A mood 
pervades  the  picture,  and  the  sentiment  and  mystery  of 
femininity  are  feelingly  expressed.  Instead  of  artistic 
precocity  there  is  sober  earnestness  as  well  as  much 
beauty  of  color,  the  author  seemingly  having  found  a 
style  that  accords  with  his  temperament.  The  long  ex- 
perimental period  seems  over  and  the  painter  has  come 
into  his  own.  Where  formerly  he  was  interested  in 
artistic  modes,  he  now  is  bent  on  recording  the  dominant 
mood,  rmd  setting  forth  his  perception  of  the  emotional 
value  of  his  theme,  than  which  there  is  no  higher  aim. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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IVooJ  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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New  Letters  of  Washington 

COMMENT  BY  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 


THAT  Washington  was  not  wholly 
possessed  of  such  excessive  virtue 
of  truthfulness  is  proved  in  a let- 
ter to  Governor  Clinton  (August  16, 
1777),  wherein  we  find  refutation  of 
that*  tradition  of  superhuman  honesty 
which  the  cherry-tree  legend  has  served 
to  foster.  The  italicized  lines  in 
the  following  excerpt  prove  that  for 
the  sake  of  his  country  Washington 
could  tell,  or  at  least  countenance,  a 
lie.  Ticonderoga  had  in  the  previous 
month  fallen  before  General  Burgoyne, 
who  then  made  his  advance,  confident 
that  the  loyalists  would  flock  to  his  vic- 
torious banner.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  by  the  middle  of  August 
he  and  his  Indian  allies  were  threat- 
ened on  all  sides.  The  day  before  the 
date  of  this  letter  his  German  mer- 
cenaries were  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  Washington  had  not  yet 
heard  the  good  tidings  when  he  wrote. 
This  letter,  overlooked  by  most  historians, 
though  not  entirely  unknown,  contains 
the  following  paragraph: 

“ In  addition  to  the  two  regiments, 
which  are  gone  from  Peekskill,  I am  for- 
warding a9  fast  as  possible,  to  join  the 
northern  army.  Colonel  Morgan’s  corps  of 
riflemen,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred. 
These  are  all  chosen  men,  selected  from 
the  army  at  large,  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  rifles,  and  with  that  mode  of 
fighting  which  is  necessary  to  make  them 
a good  counterpoise  to  the  Indians;  and 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  since  the  formation 
of  the  corps,  in  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  I expect  the  most  eminent 
services  from  them;  and  I shall  be  mis- 
taken if  their  presence  does  not  go  far 
towards  producing  a general  desertion 
among  the  savages.  I should  think  it 
would  he  well , even  before  their  arrival , 
to  begin  to  circulate  these  ideas,  with 
proper  embellish  wants,  throughout  the 


country  and  in  the  army ; and  to  take 
pains  to  communicate  them  to  the  enemy . 
It  would  not  he  amiss,  among  other 
things,  to  magnify  their  numbers .” 

A little  over  half  a century  has  elapsed 
since  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York  purchased  the  papers  of 
George  Clinton,  the  first  Governor. 
Missing,  however,  from  these  papers 
were  the  letters  of  George  Washington, 
and  it  is  now  that  nearly  all  of  these, 
after  a hidden  existence  of  five  decades, 
rest,  together  with  numerous  letters  of 
Washington  to  General  James  Clinton, 
in  dignified  succession  before  the  writer’s 
gaze.  A portion  of  a chapter  in  the 
never-ending  volume  dedicated  to  hu- 
man liberty,  these  mute  letters  evoke 
memories  of  fateful  days,  and  depict  upon 
the  canvas  of  the  mind  the  shifting  scenes 
of  Xew  York  during  the  Revolution. 

Here  is  another  letter,,  never  before 
published,  in  which  Washington  sought 
Governor  Clinton’s  advice  touching  the 
possible  capture  of  the  British  forces 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  New  York  city 
after  the  disgraceful  action  of  General 
Lee  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (partial- 
ly retrieved  by  Washington’s  swift  bril- 
liancy) had  made  possible  the  retreat  of 
the  British  from  New  Jersey.  This  let- 
ter, written  on  July  11,  1778,  is  one  of 
those  interesting  missives  whose  absence 
from  the  Clinton  Papers  the  editor  spe- 
cially regretted.  The  postscript,  quoting 
from  the  letter  from  Benedict  Arnold 
reporting  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet, 
gave  the  first  information  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  of  news  that  sent  a 
thrill  of  new  hope  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  letter  of  Henry  Laurens, 
President  of  Congress  (dated  the  next 
day,  July  12),  to  Governor  Clinton,  con- 
firming the  news,  is  printed  in  the  Clin- 
ton Papers;  but  Washington’s  letter,  here 
given  in  part  and  never  before  pub- 
lished, is  missing: 
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“ Dear  Sir, — The  first  division  of  the 
Army  moved  from  hence  this  morning, 
about  four  miles,  to  give  room  to  the 
second.  They  will  reach  Kokiate  to- 
morrow evening,  and  the  North  River 
the  next  day.  I shall  halt  the  remain- 
der hereabouts  a few  days,  to  refresh 
the  men.  I am  yet  undetermined  as  to 
the  expediency  of  throwing  the  Army 
immediately  over  the  North  River.  I 
will  state  my  reasons  for  hesitating,  and 
shall  beg  to  hear  your  sentiments  upon 
the  matter. 

“ Upon  conversing  with  the  Q.  M.  and 
Commissary-General  and  Commissary  of 
Forage,  upon  the  prospect  of  supplies, 
they  all  agree  that  the  Army  can  be  much 
more  easily  subsisted  upon  the  West 
than  upon  the  East  side  of  the  River. 
The  country  on  this  side  is  more  plenti- 
ful in  regard  to  forage:  and  flour,  which 
is  the  article  for  which  we  shall  be  most 
likely  to  be  distressed,  coming  from  the 
Southward,  will  have  a shorter  trans- 
portation, and  consequently  the  supply 
more  easily  kept  up.  We  are  beside  in 
a country  devoted  to  the  Enemy,  and 
gleaning  it,  takes  so  much  from  them. 
Was  this  the  only  point  to  be  determined, 
there  would  not  remain  a moment’s 
doubt;  but  the  principal  matter  to  be 
considered  is  (upon  a supposition  that  the 
enemy  mean  to  operate  up  the  North 
River)  whether  the  Army,  being  all  or 
part  upon  this  side  the  river,  can  af- 
ford a sufficient  and  timely  support  to 
ihe  posts,  should  they  put  such  a design 
in  execution. 

“Upon  this  point  then.  Sir,  I request 
your  full  and  candid  opinion.  You  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  posts,  and  know  what  opposition  they 
are  at  present  capable  of  making,  when 
sufficiently  manned,  which  ought  in  my 
opinion  to  be  immediately  done.  After 
that,  you  will  please  take  into  considera- 
tion whether  any,  and  what  advantages 
may  be  derived  from  the  Army’s  being 
upon  the  East  side  of  the  River,  and  if 
there,  w'hat  position  would  be  most 
eligible.  The  neighborhood  of  the  White 
Plains  after  leaving  sufficient  garrisons 
in  our  rear,  strikes  mo  at  present.  We 
have  the  strength  of  the  ground,  and  we 
cover  a considerable  extent  of  Country, 
and  draw*  forage  which  would  otherwise 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Enemy.  . . . 


“ We  have  this  day  a rumor  that  a 
French  Fleet  has  been  seen  off  the  Coast, 
and  that  the  English  is  preparing  to  sail 
from  New  York  in  pursuit  of  them.  But 
it  is  but  a rumor. 

“ P.S. — I have  just  ree’d  a letter  from 
General  Arnold  at  Philad’a.  in  which  is 
the  following.  1 An  express  is  arrived  to 
Congress  from  France  by  the  way.  of 
Boston  with  intelligence  that  on  the 
15th  of  April  a French  Fleet  sailed  from 
Toulon  consisting  of  12  sail  of  the  line, 
7 frigates  and  “ 4xbecks  ” — which  we  may 
hourly  expect  to  arrive  in  this  or  Ches- 
peak  Bay. — Admiral  Keppel  sailed  the 
24th  April  from  St.  Helens  with  11  sail 
of  the  line.’ 

“ The  above  fully  corroborates  the  ac- 
count from  New  York,  but  I do  not  know 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  public  yet,  I 
mean  as  to  numbers.” 

This  letter,  as  has  boon  said,  was 

written  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. With  it  there  lies  before  me 
the  very  map  which  Washington  used 
throughout  his  campaigns  in  the  Jerseys 
in  1777  and  1778. 

This  map,  a section  of  which  is 

here  exactly  reproduced  for  the  first 

time,  including  a portion  of  New  York 
as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  State, 
was  not  alone  specially  drawn  for  the 
commander-in-chief  from  surveys  made 
by  Lord  Stirling,  but  contains  numerous 
notes  in  Washington’s  autograph.  That 
portion  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains,  on  the  west 

by  the  Delaware  River,  on  the  east  by 
Morristown,  and  the  south  by  Trenton 
shows  many  names  in  the  handwriting 
of  George  Washington.  (Fig.  1.) 

On  July  31,  1778,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  White  Plains,  Washington 
sent  the  following  communication  of  in- 
structions to  General  James  Clinton,  who 
was  operating  around  New  York  city. 
It  is  noteworthy  not  alone  as  one  of  those 
epistles  in  which  Washington  laid  down 
general  laws  of  the  science  of  *war  regard- 
ing reconnoitring  and  manoeuvring,  but 
also  because  the  entire  letter,  excepting 
of  course  Washington’s  own  signature,  is 
in  the  autograph  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  was  then  aide-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  is  published  here 
for  the  first  time: 
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“ Silt,  — With  the  detachment  under 
your  command,  which  is  to  comprehend 
the  Corps  now  advanced  with  Col’l.  Mor- 
gan, you  are  to  move  towards  Kings 
Bridge  and  the  Enemy’s  lines  there- 
abouts.— 

“ The  principal  objects  in  view  are,  to 
cover  the  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  while 
they  reconnoiter  and  as  far  as  time  will 
permit,  survey  the  ground  & roads  in  your 
rear,  and  in  front  of  the  Camp  — to 
countenance  and  encourage  that  spirit  of 
desertion  which  seems  so  prevalent  at 
present — to  discover,  if  possible,  those 
unfriendly  and  ill  disposed  inhabitants 
who  make  a practice  of  apprehending, 
and  conveying  within  the  Enemy’s  line 
such  deserters  from  their  Army  as  happen 
to  fall  into  their  hands  and  with  such 
witnesses  as  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
facts  send  them  to  the  Head  Quarters  of 
this  Army — and  lastly  to  try  what  effect 
the  detachments  approach  may  have  upon 
the  Enemy. 

“ I do  not  mean,  or  wish,  that  you 
should  encamp  very  near  the  Enemy  of 
nights,  but  whenever  you  do  Incamp, 
that  you  do  it  in  proper  order  of  battle, 
so  that  your  officers  and  men  may  rise 
at  once  upon  the  ground  they  are  to 
defend.  Your  flanks  and  front  suf- 
ficiently advanced  upon  every  possible 
approach;  always  remembering  how  dis- 
graceful a thing  it  is  for  an  officer  to  be 
surprised,  and  believing,  that  if  the  enemy 
are  in  force  at  the  Bridge,  they  will  cer- 
tainly attempt  it. 

“ When  I speak  of  your  flanks,  I have 
an  eye  particularly  to  the  North  River, 
as  the  enemy  can  with  facility  move 
with  both  secrecy  & dispatch  by  water, 
if  they  are  provided  with  boats  at,  or  near 
the  Bridge,  or  even  at  the  City,  so  as  to 
be  upon  your  right  flank  & even  rear, 
without  much  difficulty,  or  notice. 

“Have  your  Evening’s  position  well 
reconnoitred  before  hand,  and  unless  there 
are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I would 
advise  against  kindling  fires  at  night, 
as  the  weather  is  warm,  & your  position 
would  be  discovered,  & advantages  taken 
from  the  knowledge  of  it.” 

The  conclusion  of  this  letter  may  be 
read  in  facsimile  on  a succeeding  page. 
(See  Fig.  2.) 

The  following  letters  of  Washington 


to  James  Clinton  form  an  entirely  un- 
published series  having  to  do  with  the 
Sullivan-Clinton  campaign  against  the 
Indians.  From  the  letter  of  December  31, 
1778,  with  special  instructions  regarding 
General  Schuyler,  the  gallant  New  York 
soldier  whose  trial  before  Congress  was 
mainly  due  to  the  petty  jealousy  of  Gen- 
eral Gates,  Washington’s  compassionate 
nature  is  manifest  in  the  line,  “ I always 
hear  of  capital  executions  with  concern  ” : 

“ As  the  impediments  which  suspended 
General  Schuyler  from  command  are  now 
removed  by  an  honorable  acquittal  I have 
written  him  a line  upon  the  subject  of 
his  resuming  it,  in  the  Department  where 
he  now  is  for  the  present.  If  this  event 
takes  place,  you  will  till  some  new  ar- 
rangement or  disposition  is  made  con- 
sider yourself  under  his  directions  and 
receive  orders  from  him  accordingly.  . . . 

“I  always  hear  of  capital  executions 
with  concern,  and  regret  that  there  should 
occur  so  many  instances  in  which  they 
are  necessary. — Aaron  Williams  appears 
to  have  deserved  the  fate  he  met  with — 
and  the  service,  from  the  number  of 
desertions  you  mention  in  the  York  line, 
to  have  pointed  to  his  early  punishment.” 

The  succeeding  letter  sent  by  Washing- 
ton a fortnight  later  to  Governor  Clinton 
was  missing  from  the  manuscripts  pur- 
chased by  the  State  of  New  York,  but  the 
enclosure  which  was  sent  with  it  and  re- 
ferred to  in  this  letter  was  preserved  and 
is  printed  in  the  Clinton  volumes. 

“ Dr.  Sir, — That  I might  be  more 
convenient  to  the  works  at  West  Point, 
I removed  my  quarters  to  this  place  on 
Monday  last.  I have  only  to  add  upon 
this  subject  that  I shall  be  happy  to  see 
your  Excellency  here,  as  often  as  your 
leisure  will  permit. 

“ There  has  been  no  official  account  re- 
ceived from  Charles  Town  as  yet  that 
I know  of ; but  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
there  has  been  an  action  there,  and  that 
the  issue  has  been  in  our  favour.  The 
inclosed  is  a copy  of  a letter  I just  re- 
ceived from  General  Greene,  in  which  the 
affair  is  so  particularly  related  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  it  can  be  destitute  of 
foundation.  I trust  we  shall  have  in  a 
few  days  the  fullest  confirmation.” 
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The  next  is  a rara  avis — a six-page  en- 
tirely unpublished  war  letter  from  Wash- 
ington to  Governor  Clinton.  This  lengthy 
missive  from  West  Point  was  written 
during  one  of  the  most  depressing  periods 
of  what  J ohn  Fiske  calls  “ a year  of  dis- 
asters.” Washington’s  appeal  to  New 
York  State  for  men  and  for  commodities 
is  strikingly  made  in  this  letter.  The 
Count  d’Estaing,  wTith  the  French  fleet, 
was  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  preparing  to 
combine  with  General  Lincoln  in  the  at- 
tempt to  recapture  Savannah.  The  at- 
tempt failed  disastrously  (October  9), 
and  Washington  had  to  give  up  his  idea 
of  attacking  New  York  with  the  aid  of 
D’Estaing.  Washington’s  communication 
to  Governor  Clinton  of  his  plan  to  at- 
tack New  York  (occupied  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton)  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  special  regret  expressed  by  the  editor 
of  the  Clinton  Papers  concerning  “ the 
absence  of  one  or  two  letters  in  which 
it  seems  he  (Washington)  must  have 
stated  some  grand  movement  against 
the  enemy,  but  which  is  not  disclosed 
in  George  Clinton’s  answers  assuring 
him  of  hearty  and  strong  cooperation.” 
Clinton’s  reply  to  this  very  letter  is  in 
the  Clinton  volumes,  but  this  letter 
is  missing. 


“ Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  enclose 
your  Excellency  the  Copy  of  a resolution 
of  Congress  of  the  26th  of  September,  by 
which  you  will  perceive  they  expect  the 
arrival  of  his  Excellency  Count  D’Es- 
taing,  and  that  I am  directed  to  pursue 
measures  for  cooperating  with  him,  and 
to  call  upon  the  several  States  for  such 
aid  as  shall  appear  to  me  necessary  for 
this  important  purpose.  In  compliance 
with  these  directions,  I have  made  an 
estimate  of  the  force  of  Militia  which 
will  be  indispensable,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Continental  Troops  and  have  appor- 
tioned this  force  to  the  neighboring 
States  according  to  the  best  judgment 
I am  able  to  form  of  their  respective 
circumstances  and  abilities. 

“ The  number  I have  to  request  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  In  forming  this  estimate,  I 
assure  your  Excellency  I have  fixed  upon 
the  smallest  number  which  appeared  to 
me  adequate  to  the  exigency,  on  account 
of  the  scantiness  of  our  supplies,  and 
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I think  it  my  duty  explicitly  to  de- 
clare that  the  cooperation  will  altogeth- 
er depend  on  a full  compliance  with 
these  requisitions. 

“ If  I am  so  happy  as  to  attain  the 
whole  number  demanded  a decisive  stroke 
may  be  attempted  against  New  York  with 
a reasonable  prospect  of  success.  If  the 
supply  falls  short  the  disappointment 
will  inevitably  produce  a failure  in  the 
undertaking.  In  this  case,  Congress,  and 
my  Country  must  excuse  a want  of  enter- 
prise and  success  of  which  the  want  of 
means  will  have  been  the  unfortunate 
cause.  If  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
States  suffer  from  thence,  the  blame  must 
not  be  imputed  to  me. 

“ These  difficulties  were  sufficient  to 
deter  me  from  the  plan  I mean  to  pursue, 
were  I not  convinced  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  will  call  forth  all  the  vigor 
of  the  States  and  inspire  the  people  with 
a disposition  to  second  the  plans  of  the 
Governors,  and  give  efficacy  to  the  meas- 
ures they  adopt.  I doubt  not  our  re- 
sources will  be  found  fully  adequate  to 
the  undertaking  if  they  are  properly 
exerted — and  when  I consider  the  delicacy 
of  the  Crisis — and  the  importance  of  the 
object  to  be  attained — I cannot  doubt 
that  this  will  be  the  case.  On  one  side — 
the  reputation  of  our  Councils  & our 
Arms  and  an  immediate  removal  of  the 
War  present  themselves,  on  the  other — 
disgrace  and  disappointment — an  accumu- 
lation of  expense — loss  of  credit  with  our 
allies  and  the  world — loss  of  confidence 
in  ourselves — the  exhausting  our  maga- 
zines and  resources — the  precipitated  de- 
cay of  our  Currency  and  the  continuance 
of  the  War.  Nor  will  these  evils  be  con- 
fined to  ourselves:  our  allies  must  share 
in  them,  and  suffer  the  mortification  of 
having  accomplished  nothing  to  compen- 
sate for  withdrawing  their  operations 
from  a quarter  where  they  had  a right  to 
expect  success  and  for  exposing  their  own 
possessions  to  hazard  in  a fruitless  at- 
tempt to  rescue  ours. 

“ From  the  accounts  received  we  are 
hourly  to  look  for  the  appearance  of 
the  French  Squadron  on  this  Coast — 
the  emergency  is  pressing — and  all  our 
measures  ought  to  be  attended  with 
suitable  expedition.  Every  moment  is  of 
infinite  value,”  etc. 
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A Full  Day  at  Palomitas 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 


SOME  of  them  summer  days  in 
Palomitas  was  that  hot  they’d  melt 
the  stuffing  out  of  a lightning-rod, 
and  you  could  cook  eggs  in  the  pockets 
of  your  pants.  When  the  weather  was 
that  way,  things  generally  kind  of  quiet- 
ed down — most  being  satisfied  to  take 
enough  drinks  early  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  sleeping  ’em 
off  somewhere  in  the  shade.  But  along 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  always 
breezed  down  real  cool  and  nice  from  the 
mountains — and  then  the  boys  would  get 
a brace  on,  and  whatever  was  going  to 
happen  would  begin. 

Being  that  sort  of  weather,  nobody 
was  paying  no  attention  worth  speaking 
of  to  nothing:  and  when  the  Denver  train 
come  in — being  about  three  hours  late 
after  a washout,  like  it  was  apt  to  be — 
the  place  was  in  such  a blister  that  pretty 
much  all  you  could  hear  to  show  anybody 
was  alive  in  Palomitas  was  snores.  Be- 
sides the  agent,  who  had  to  be  on  deck 
when  the  train  got  there,  and  the  clump 
of  Mexicans  and  pigs  and  Pueblo  In- 
dians— the  pigs  was  the  most  respectable 
— that  always  hung  ’round  the  deepo, 
there  wasn’t  half  a dozen  folks  with  their 
eyes  open  in  the  whole  town. 

Santa  F6  Charley  was  one  of  the  few 
that  was  awake  and  sober.  He  run  the 
faro-bank  at  the  Forest  Queen,  Santa  Fe 
did,  and  he  generally  made  a point  of 
being  on  hand  when  the  train  come  in 
because  there  always  was  chances  some- 
body might  be  aboard  he  could  do  busi- 
ness with;  and  he  had  to  keep  sober, 
mostly,  or  he  couldn’t  have  done  his  work 
so  it  would  pay.  He  took  it  out — when 
he  really  couldn’t  stand  the  strain  no 
longer — by  knocking  off  dealing  and  hav- 
ing a good  one  lasting  about  a week  at 
a time. 

When  the  train  pulled  in  alongside  the 
platform  it  didn’t  seem  at  first  there  was 
anybody  on  it  but  the  usual  Mexicans 
with  bundles  in  the  day-coach — who  all 


come  a-trooping  out,  cluttered  up  with 
their  queer  duds,  and  went  to  hugging 
their  aunts  and  uncles  who  was  waiting 
for  ’em  in  real  Mexican  style.  Charley 
looked  the  lot  over  and  saw  there  was 
nothing  in  it  worth  taking  time  to;  and 
then  he  got  his  Denver  paper  from  the 
messenger  in  the  express-car  and  begun 
to  walk  away  down  the  platform,  going 
across  to  his  room  in  the  Forest  Queen. 
Charley  was  well  dressed,  same  as  he 
always  was,  in  a long-tail  black  coat  and 
black  pants,  and  a white  shirt  with  a 
white  tie,  and  he  had  on  a toney  black 
felt  hat  that  touched  him  off  fine.  Wear- 
ing them  real  fire-escape  clothes,  folks 
was  apt  to  take  him  for  one;  and  he  al- 
ways met  ’em  half-way  by  letting  on 
preaching  was  his  business — till  he  got 
’em  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  and 
could  shake  down  what  cards  he  needed 
from  up  inside  them  black  coat-sleeves. 
Then  they  was  apt  to  find  out  that  maybe 
preaching  wasn’t  his  strongest  hold. 

Down  he  went  along  the  platform — 
he  was  looking  at  his  Tribune  and  wasn’t 
paying  no  attention — and  just  as  he  got 
alongside  the  Pullman  a man  come  off 
it  and  pretty  near  plumped  into  him.  He 
was  a little  round  friendly-looking  feller, 
with  a red  face  and  little  gray  side- 
whiskers  ; and  he  was  dressed  up  in  black 
same  as  Charley  was — only  he  hadn’t 
a white  tie  and  was  wearing  a shiny 
plug  hat  that  looked  extra  onsuitable  in 
them  parts  on  that  sort  of  a day. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  says  the 
little  man,  pulling  up  just  in  time  to 
keep  from  bumping. 

Charley  bowed  handsome — there  was 
no  ketching  off  Santa  Fe  when  it  come 
to  slinging  politeness:  his  manners  was 
that  gentlemanly  he  could  a-give  points 
to  a New  York  barkeep — and  says  back: 
“ Sir,  I beg  yours.  Heedlessness  is  my 
besetting  sin.  The  fault  is  mine.”  And 
then  he  went  on,  talking  nice  like  he 
knew  how  to : “ I trust,  sir,  that  you  are 
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not  incommoded  by  the  heat.  Even  for 
New  Mexico  in  August,  this  is  a phe- 
nomenally hot  day.” 

“ Incommoded  is  no  name  for  it  I”  says 
the  little  man,  taking  off  his  shiny  hat  and 
mopping  away  at  himself  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  .“  I’ve  never  encountered 
such  heat  anywhere.  It’s  hotter  than 
Sahara!  In  England  we  have  nothing 
like  it  at  all.”  Then  he  mopped  himself 
some  more,  and  went  ahead  again — 
seeming  glad  to  have  somebody  to  let 
out  to:  “My  whole  life  long  Pve  been 
finding  fault  with  our  August  weather 
in  London.  Pll  never  find  fault  with  it 
again.  I’d  give  fifty  pounds  to  be  back 
there  now,  even  in  my  office  in  the  City — 
and  I’d  £lve  a hundred  willingly  if  I 
could  walk  out  of  this  frying-pan  into 
my  own  home  in  the  Avenue  Road!  If 
you  know  London,  sir,  you  know  that 
Saint  John’s  Wood  is  the  coolest  part 
of  it,  and  that  the  coolest  part  of  Saint 
John’s  Wood — up  by  the  side  of  Prim- 
rose Hill — is  the  Avenue  Road;  and  so 
you  can  understand  why  thinking  about 
coming  out  from  the  Underground  and 
walking  homeward  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  almost  gives  me  a pain !” 

Santa  Fe  allowed  that  he  wasn’t  ac- 
quainted with  that  locality;  but  he  said 
he  hadn’t  no  doubt — since  you  couldn’t 
get  a worse  one — it  was  a better  place 
in  summer  than  Palomitas.  And  then 
lie  kind  of  chucked  it  in  casual  that  as 
the  little  man  didn’t  seem  to  take  much 
stock  in  Palomitas  maybe  he’d  a-done 
as  well  if  he’d  stuck  at  home. 

Charley’s  talking  that  way  brought  out 
he  wasn’t  there  because  he  wanted  to  be, 
but  because  he  was  sent:  coming  to  look 
things  over  for  the  English  stockholders 
— who  was  about  sick,  he  said,  of  drop- 
ping assessments  in  the  slot  and  nothing 
coming  out  when  they  pushed  the  but- 
ton— before  they  chipped  in  the  fresh 
stake  they  was  asked  for  to  help  along 
with  the  building  of  the  road.  He  said 
he  about  allowed,  though,  the  call  was  a 
square  one,  what  he’d  seen  being  in  the 
road’s  favor  and  about  what  was  claimed 
for  it;  but  when  it  come  to  the  country 
and  the  people,  he  said,  there  was  no 
denying  they  both  was  as  beastly  as  they 
could  be.  Then  he  turned  round  sudden 
on  Santa  F6  and  says:  “I  infer  from 
your  dress,  sir,  that  you  are  in  orders; 


and  I therefore  assume  that  you  repre- 
sent what  little  respectability  this  town 
has.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is 
possible  in  this  filthy  place  to  procure  a 
brandy-and-soda,  and  a bath,  and  any 
sort  of  decent  food  ?” 

It  always  sort  of  tickled  Santa  Fe, 
same  as  I’ve  said,  when  a tenderfoot 
took  him  for  a fire-escape;  and  when  it 
happened  that  way  he  give  it  back  to  ’em 
in  right-enough  parson  talk.  So  he  says 
to  the  little  man,  speaking  benevolent: 
“In  our  poor  way,  sir,  we  can  satisfy 
your  requirements.  At  the  Forest  Queen 
Hotel,  over  there,  you  can  procure  the 
liquid  refreshment  that  you  name;  and 
also  food  as  good  as  our  little  community 
affords.  As  for  your  bath,  we  can  pro- 
vide it  on  a scale  of  truly  American 
magnificence.  We  can  offer  you  a tub, 
sir,  very  nearly  two  thousand  miles  long!” 

“A  tub  two  thousand  miles  long?” 
says  the  little  man.  “ Oh,  come  now, 
you’re  chaffing  me.  There  can’t  be  a tub 
like  that,  you  know.  There  really  can’t !” 

“I  refer,  sir,”  says  Santa  F6,  “to  the 
Rio  Grande.” 

The  little  man  took  his  time  getting 
there,  but  when  he  did  ketch  up  he 
laughed  hearty.  “How  American  that 
is!”  says  he.  And  then  he  says  over 
again:  “How  American  that  is!” — and 
he  laughed  some  more.  Then  he  said 
he’d  start  ’em  to  getting  his  lunch  ready 
tohile  he  was  bathing  in  that  two- 
thousand-mile  bath-tub,  and  he’d  have 
his  brandy-and-soda  right  away;  and  he 
asked  Charley — speaking  doubtful,  and 
looking  at  his  white  necktie — if  he’d 
have  one  too? 

Charley  said  he  just  would ; and  it  was 
seeing  how  sort  of  surprised  the  little 
man  looked,  he  told  the  boys  afterwards, 
set  him  to  thinking  he  might  as  well 
kill  time  that  hot  day  trying  how  much 
stuffing  that  sort  of  a tenderfoot  would 
hold.  He  said  at  first  he  only  meant  to 
play  a short  lone  hand  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing;  and  it  was  the  way  the  little  man 
swallowed  whatever  was  give  him,  he 
said,  that  made  the  game  keep  on 
a-growing — until  it  ended  up  by  roping 
in  the  whole  town.  So  off  he  went,  ex- 
plaining fatherly  how  it  come  that 
preachers  and  brandys-and-sodas  in  Palo- 
mitas got  along  together  first  class. 

“ In  this  wildly  lawless  and  sinful 
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community,  sir,”  says  he,  “ I find  that 
my  humble  efforts  at  moral  improvement 
are  best  advanced  by  identifying  my  life 
as  closely  as  may  be  with  the  lives  of 
those  whom  I would  lead  to  higher 
planes.  At  first,  in  my  ignorance,  I 
held  aloof  from  participating  in  the  cus- 
toms— many  of  them,  seemingly,  objec- 
tionable— of  my  parishioners.  Natural- 
ly, in  turn,  they  held  aloof  from  me.  I 
made  no  impression  upon  them.  The 
good  seed  that  I scattered  freely  fell  upon* 
barren  ground.  Now,  as  the  result  of 
experience,  and  of  much  soulful  thought, 
I am  wiser.  Over  a friendly  glass  at 
the  bar  of  the  Forest  Queen,  or  at  other 
of  the  seventeen  bars  in  our  little  town, 
I can  talk  to  a parishioner  with  a kindly 
familiarity  that  brings  him  close  to  me. 
By  taking  part  in  the  games  of  chance 
which  form  the  main  amusement  of  my 
flock,  I still  more  closely  can  identify 
their  interests  with  my  own — and  even 
materially  improve,  by  such  winnings  as 
come  to  me  in  our  friendly  encounters, 
our  meagre  parish  finances.  I have  as 
yet  taken  no  share  in  the  gun-fights 
which  too  frequently  occur  in  our  some- 
what tempestuous  little  community;  but 
I am  seriously  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  still  farther  strengthening  my  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  the  affection  of 
my  parishioners  by  now  and  then  ex- 
changing shots  with  them.  I am  con- 
fident that  such  energetic  action  on  my 
part  will  tend  still  more  to  endear  me 
to  them — and,  after  all,  I must  not  be 
too  nicely  fastidious  as  to  means  if  I 
would  compass  my  end  of  winning  their 
trust  and  their  esteem.” 

While  Santa  Fe.  was  talking  along  so 
slick  about  the  way  he  managed  his 
parsoning,  the  little  man’s  eyes  was  get- 
ting bulgier  and  bulgier;  and  when  it 
come  to  his  taking  a hand  in  shooting- 
scrapes  they  looked  like  they  was  going  to 
jump  out  of  his  head.  All  he  could  say 
was:  “Good  Lord!”  Then  he  kind  of 
gagged  and  said  he’d  be  obliged  if  he 
could  get  his  brandy-and-soda  right  off. 

Charley  steered  him  across  to  the 
Forest  Queen,  and  when  he  had  his  drink 
in  him,  and  another  on  top  of  it,  he 
managed  to  get  some  of  his  grip  back. 
But  even  after  his  drinks  he  seemed  like 
he  thought  he  must  be  asleep  and  dream- 
ing; and  he  said  twice  over  he’d  never 


heard  tell  of  such  doings  in  all  his 
born  days. 

Santa  F6  just  give  a wink  across  the 
bar  to  Blister  Mike — he  was  the  bar- 
keep  of  the  Forest  Queen,  Mike  was,  and 
a wide-awake  one — and  then  he  went 
ahead  with  some  more  of  the  same  kind. 
“No  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  older 
civilization  to  which  you  are  accustomed 
my  methods  would  seem  irregular — per- 
haps even  reprehensible.  In  England, 
very  likely,  unfavorable  comment  would 
be  made  upon  a pastor  who  cordially 
drank  with  members  of  his  flock  at  pub- 
lic bars;  who  also — I do  not  hesitate,  you 
see,  to  give  our  little  games  of  chance 
their  harshest  name — in  a friendly  way 
gambled  with  them;  and  I can  imagine 
that  the  spectacle  of  a parson  engaging 
with  his  parishioners,  up  and  down  the 
street  of  a quiet  village,  in  a fight  with 
six-shooters  and  Winchesters  would  be 
very  generally  disapproved.” 

“It  is  impossible,  quite  impossible,” 
says  the  little  man,  “to  imagine  such  a 
horrible  monstrosity!” 

“Very  likely  for  you,  sir,”  says  Char- 
ley, speaking  affable,  “ it  is.  But  you 
mu9t  remember  that  ours  is  a young  and 
a vigorous  community — too  young,  too 
vigorous,  to  be  cramped  and  trammelled 
by  obsolete  conventions  and  narrow  old- 
world  rules.  Life  with  us,  you  see,  has 
an  uncertain  suddenness — owing  to  our 
energetic  habit  of  settling  our  little  dif- 
ferences promptly,  and  in  a decisive  way. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Sunshine 
Club,  for  instance — as  the  result  of  a 
short  but  heated  argument  — Brother 
Michael,  here,  felt  called  upon  to  shoot 
a fellow  member.  While  recognizing 
that  the  occurrence  was  unavoidable,  we 
regretted  it  keenly  — Brother  Michael 
most  of  all.” 

“ Sure  I did  that,”  said  Blister,  play- 
ing out  quick  to  the  lead  Charley  give 
him.  “But  your  Reverence  remembers 
he  drew  on  me  first — and  if  he’d  been 
sober  enough  to  shoot  straight  it’s  me9elf, 
and  not  him,  would  be  by  now  living  out  in 
the  cemetery  on  the  mesa;  and  another’d 
be  serving  your  drinks  to  you  across  this 
bar.  I had  the  rights  on  my  side.” 

“Precisely,”  says  Charley.  “You  see, 
sir,  it  was  a perfectly  fair  fight.  Brother 
Michael  and  his  fellow  member  exchanged 
their  shots  in  an  honorable  manner — 
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and,  while  we  mourn  the  sudden  decease 
of  our  friend  lost  to  us,  our  friend  who 
survives  has  suffered  no  diminution  of 
our  affectionate  regard.  Had  the  shoot- 
ing been  unfair,  then  the  case  would  have 
gone  into  another  category — and  our 
community  promptly  would  have  mani- 
fested the  sturdy  sense  of  justice  that  is 
inherent  in  it  by  hanging  the  man  by 
whom  the  unfair  shot  had  been  fired. 
Believe  me,  sir” — and  Santa  Fe  stood 
up  straight  and  stuck  his  chest  out — 
“ Palomitas  has  its  own  high  stand- 
ards of  morality:  and  it  never  fails  to 
maintain  those  standards  in  its  own 
stern  way!” 

The  little  man  didn’t  say  nothing  back. 
He  looked  like  he  was  sort  of  mazed. 
All  he  did  was  to  ask  for  another  brandy- 
and-soda;  and  when  he’d  took  it  he  al- 
lowed he’d  skip  having  his  bath  and  get 
at  his  lunch  right  away — saying  he  was 
feeling  faintish,  and  maybe  what  he 
needed  was  food.  Of  course  that  was 
no  time  of  day  to  get  victuals : but  Santa 
Fe  was  a good  one  at  managing,  and  he 
fixed  it  up  so  he  had  some  sort  of  a hash 
layout;  and  before  he  went  at  it  he  give 
him  a wash-up  in  his  own  room. 

It  was  while  he  was  hashing,  Charley 
said,  the  notion  come  to  him  how  Palo- 
mitas might  have  some  real  sport  with 
him  — the  same  kind  they  had  when 
Hart’s  aunt  come  on  a visit,  only  twisting 
things  ’round  so  it  would  be  the  holy- 
terror  side  of  the  town  that  had  the  show. 
And  he  said  as  he’d  started  in  with  the 
preacher  racket,  he  thought  they  might 
keep  that  up  too — and  make  such  an  out- 
an’-out  mix-up  for  the  little  man  as 
would  give  cards  to  any  tenderfoot  game 
that  ever  was  played.  Santa  Fe  always 
was  full  of  his  pranks : and  this  one  look- 
ed to  pan  out  so  well,  and  was  so  easy 
done,  that  he  went  right  across  to  the 
deepo  and  had  a talk  with  Wood — he 
was  the  agent,  Wood  was — about  how 
things  had  better  be  managed ; and  Wood, 
who  liked  fun  as  much  as  anybody, 
caught  on  quick  and  agreed  to  take 
a hand. 

The  little  man  seemed  to  get  a brace 
when  he  had  his  lunch  inside  of  him; 
and  over  he  went  to  the  deepo  and  give 
Wood  the  order  he  had  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  the  books — and  was  real  in- 
telligent, Wood  said,  in  finding  out  how 


railroading  in  them  parts  was  done.  But 
when  he’d  cleaned  up  his  railroad  job, 
and  took  to  asking  questions  about  the 
Territory,  and  Palomitas,  and  things 
generally — and  got  the  sort  of  answers 
Santa  Fe  had  fixed  should  be  give  him, 
with  some  more  thro  wed  in — Wood  said 
his  feet  showed  to  be  that  tender  he 
allowed  it  would  a-hurt  him  with  thick 
boots  on  to  walk  on  boiled  beans. 

Wood  said  he  guessed  he  broke  the 
lying  record  that  afternoon;  and  he  said 
he  reckoned  if  the  little  man  swallowed 
half  of  what  was  give  him,  and  there 
wasn’t  much  of  anything  he  gagged  at, 
he  must  a-thought  Palomitas — with  its 
church  twice  Sundays  and  prayer-meet- 
ings regular  three  times  a week,  and  its 
faro-bank  with  the  preacher  for  dealer, 
and  its  Sunshine  Club  that  was  all 
mixed  in  with  shooting-scrapes,  and  its 
Friendly  Aid  Society  that  attended 
mostly  to  what  lynchings  was  needed 
— was  something  like  a bit  of  heaven 
that  had  broke  out  from  the  corral  it 
belonged  in  and  gone  to  grazing  in 
hell’s  front  yard! 

When  he’d  stuffed  him  as  much  as  was 
needed,  Wood  told  him — Santa  Fe  hav- 
ing fixed  it  that  way — there  was  a Mex- 
ican church  about  a thousand  years  old 
over  in  the  Canada  that  was  worth  look- 
ing at;  and  he  told  him  he’d  take  him 
across  on  his  buckboard  to  see  it  if  he 
cared  to  go.  He  bit  at  that,  just  as 
Santa  Fe  counted  on;  and  about  four 
o’clock  off  they  went — it  was  only  three 
mile  or  so  down  to  the  Canada — in  good 
time  to  get  him  back  and  give  him  what 
more  was  coming  to  him  before  he  start- 
ed off  North  again  on  the  night  train. 

Wood  said  the  ride  was  real  enjoyable — 
the  little  man  showing  up  as  sensible 
as  anybody  when  he  got  to  the  church 
and  struck  things  he  knowed  about;  and 
it  turned  out  he  could  talk  French, 
and  that  pleased  the  Padre  who  run  it 
— he  was  French,  the  Padre  was,  and 
there  wasn’t  a fly  on  him — so  they  got 
along  well. 

The  wind  had  set  in  to  blow  down  the 
valley  cool  and  pleasant  as  they  was 
coming  home;  and  when  they  got  about 
half  a mile  from  Palomitas  they  begun 
to  hear  shooting — and  it  kept  on,  and 
more  of  it,  the  closer  they  come  to  town. 
Knowing  what  Santa  Fe  had  set  the  boys 
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up  to,  Wood  said  he  pretty  near  laughed 
out  when  he  heard  it;  but  he  held  in,  he 
said — and  told  the  little  man,  when  he 
asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  didn’t  mean 
nothing  in  particular:  being  only  some 
sort  of  a shooting-scrape,  like  enough — 
the  same  as  often  happened  along  about 
that  time  in  the  afternoon. 

He  said  the  little  man  looked  queerish, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  the  men  in  the 
town  was  shooting  at  a target ; and  when 
Wood  said  he  guessed  they  was  target- 
ting at  each  other,  and  likely  there’d  be 
some  funerals,  he  said  he  looked  queer- 
isher — and  said  such  savagery  was  too 
horrible  to  be  true.  But  he  wasn’t  wor- 
ried a bit  about  himself.  Wood  said — he 
was  as  nervy  a little  man,  Wood  said,  as 
he’d  ever  got  up  to— and  all  he  wanted 
was  to  whip  the  mules  up,  so  he’d  get 
there  quick  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
Wood  whipped  up,  right  enough,  and  the 
mules  took  ’em  a-kiting — going  at  a full 
run  along  that  bit  of  good  road  by  the 
river,  and  not  coming  down  to  a walk 
till  they’d  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Rio  Grande  and  was  most  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
stopped — and  that  was  a good  place  to 
stop  at,  for  the  circus  was  a-going  on 
right  there. 

Things  really  did  look  serious;  and 
Wood  said — for  all  he’d  been  told  what 
was  coming — he  more’n  half  thought  the 
boys  had  got  to  rumpussin’  in  dead 
earnest.  Three  or  four  was  setting  on 
the  ground  with  their  sleeves  and  pants 
rolled  up  tying  up  their  arms  and  legs 
with  their  pocket-handkerchiefs ; there 
was  a feller — Nosey  Green,  it  turned  out 
to  be — lying  on  one  side  in  a sort  of 
mixed-up  heap  like  as  if  he’d  dropped 
sudden;  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
Blister  Mike  was  sprawled  out,  with 
Santa  Fe — his  black  clothes  all  over  dust 
and  his  hat  off — holding  his  head  with 
one  hand  and  feeling  at  his  heart  with 
the  other;  and  just  as  the  buckboard 
stopped,  right  in  the  thick  of  it,  Kero- 
sene Kate — she  was  one  of  the  girls  at 
the  Forest  Queen  dance-hall.  Kerosene 
was — come  a-tearing  along,  with  the 
Sage-brush  Hen  close  after  her,  and 
plumped  down  on  Mike  and  yelled  out: 
" Oh  my  husband ! My  poor  husband ! 
He  is  foully  slain !” 

It  was  all  so  natural.  Wood  said,  that 


seeing  it  sudden  that  way  give  him  a 
first-class  jolt.  For  a minute,  he  said, 
he  couldn’t  help  thinking  it  was  the  real 
thing.  As  for  the  little  man — and  he 
likely  would  have  took  matters  just  the 
same,  and  no  blame  to  him,  if  his  feet 
had  been  as  hard  as  anybody’s  — he 
just  swallowed  the  whole  show.  “ Good 
heavens!”  says  he,  getting  real  palish. 
“ What  a dreadful  thing  this  is !” 

Santa  Fe  let  go  Mike’s  head  and  got 
up,  brushing  his  pants  off,  and  says  sol- 
emn : “ Our  poor  brother  has  passed  from 
us.  Palomitas  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
useful  citizens — there  was  nobody  who 
could  mix  drinks  as  he  could — and  the 
world  has  lost  a noble  man!  Take  away 
his  stricken  wife,  my  dear,”  he  says, 
speaking  to  the  Sage-brush  Hen.  “ Take 
poor  Sister  Rebecca  home  with  you  to  the 
parsonage — my  duties  lie  elsewhere  at 
present — and  pour  out  to  her  from  your 
tender  heart  the  balm  of  comfort  that 
you  so  well  know  how  to  give.” 

Then  he  come  along  to  the  buckboard, 
and  says  to  the  little  man:  "I  greatly 
regret  that  this  unfortunate  incident 
should  have  occurred  while  you  are  with 
us.  From  every  point  of  view  the  event 
is  lamentable.  Brother  Green,  known 
familiarly  among  us  because  of  his  facial 
peculiarity  as  Nosey  Green — the  gentle- 
man piled  up  over  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road — was  as  noble-hearted 
a man  as  ever  lived;  so  was  Brother 
Michael,  whom  you  met  in  all  the  pride 
of  his  manly  strength  only  this  morning 
at  the  Forest  Queen  bar.  Both  were 
corner-stones  of  our  Sunshine  Club,  and 
among  the  most  faithful  of  my  parish- 
ioners. In  deep  despondency  we  mourn 
their  loss !” 

“ It  is  dreadful — dreadful !”  says  the 
little  man.  And  then  he  wanted  to  know 
how  the  shooting  begun. 

“ The  dispute  that  has  come  to  this 
doubly  fatal  ending,”  says  Santa  Fe, 
shaking  his  head  sorrowful,  "related  to 
cocktails.  In  what  I am  persuaded  was 
a purely  jesting  spirit,  Brother  Green 
cast  aspersions  upon  Brother  Michael’s 
skill  as  a drink-mixer.  The  injustice  of 
his  remarks,  even  in  jest,  aroused  Brother 
Michael’s  hot  Celtic  nature  and  led  to 
a retort,  harshly  personal,  that  excited 
Brother  Green’s  anger — and  from  words 
they  passed  quickly  to  a settlement  of  the 
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matter  with  their  guns.  However,  as 
the  fight  was  conducted  by  both  of  them 
in  an  honorable  manner,  and  was  credit- 
able equally  to  their  courage  and  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  arms,  it  is  now 
a back  number  and  we  may  discharge  it 
from  our  minds.  Moreover,  my  dear 
sir,  our  little  domestic  difficulties  must 
not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  It  is  high  time 
that  you  should  have  your  supper;  and 
I even  venture  to  ask  that  you  will  des- 
patch it  hurriedly — to  the  end  that  you 
may  have  opportunity,  before  the  de- 
parture of  your  train  this  evening,  to 
see  something  of  the  brighter  side  of 
our  little  town.  After  this  sombre  scene, 
you  will  find,  I trust,  agreeable  mental 
refreshment  in  witnessing — perhaps  even 
in  participating  in — our  friendly  card- 
playing, and  in  taking  part  with  us  in 
our  usual  cheerful  evening*  dance.  By 
your  leave,  Brother  Wood,  I will  seat 
myself  on  the  rear  of  your  buckboard 
and  drive  along  with  you  into  town.” 

The  little  man  was  too  jolted  to  say 
anything — and  up  Charley  hiked  on  the 
back  of  the  buckboard,  and  away  they 
went  down  the  road.  The  rest  followed 
on  after:  with  the  Hen  holding  fast  to 
Kerosene,  and  Kerosene  yelling  for  all 
she  was  worth;  and  behind  come  some 
of  the  boys  toting  Blister’s  corpse — with 
Blister  swearing  at  ’em  for  the  way  they 
had  his  legs  twisted,  and  ending  by  kick- 
ing loose  and  making  a break  by  the 
short  cut  back  of  the  freight-house  for 
home.  The  other  corpse — seeing  the  way 
Blister  was  monkeyed  with — stood  off  the 
ones  that  wanted  to  carry  him,  allowing 
he’d  be  more  comfortable  if  he  walked. 

When  the  buckboard  got  down  to  the 
deepo  the  little  man  said  he  felt  sickish 
— not  being  used  to  such  goings-on — and 
didn’t  care  much  for  eating  his  supper; 
and  he  6aid  he  thought  likely  he’d  be  bet- 
ter if  he  had  a brandy-and-soda  to  set- 
tle his  insides.  So  he  and  Santa  F6  went 
across  to  the  Forest  Queen  to  get  it — 
and  the  first  thing  they  struck  was 
Blister  Mike,  come  to  life  again,  behind 
the  bar  I 

Santa  F5  hadn’t  counted  on  that  card 
coming  out — but  he  shook  one  to  meet  it 
down  his  sleeve,  and  played  it  as  quick 
as  he  knew  how.  “Ah,  Patrick,”  says 


he,  “ so  you  have  taken  your  poor 
brother’s  place.”  And  to  the  little  man, 
who  was  staring  at  Blister  like  a stuck 
pig,  he  says : “ They  were  twin  brothers, 
sir,  this  gentleman  and  the  deceased 
— and,  as  you  see,  so  alike  that  few 
even  of  their  closest  friends  could  tell 
them  apart.” 

“ It  was  worse  than  that,”  says  Blister, 
following  right  along  with  the  same  suit. 
“ Only  when  one  of  us  was  drunk  and. 
the  other  sober,  and  that  way  there  be- 
ing a difference  between  us,  could  we 
tell  our  own  selves  apart — and  indade 
I’m  half  for  thinking  that  maybe  it’s 
meself,  and  not  poor  Mike,  that’s  been 
killed  by  Nosey  Green  this  day.  But 
whichever  of  us  it  is  that’s  dead,  it’s  a 
domn  good  job — if  your  Reverence  will 
excuse  me  saying  so — the  other  one  of 
us  has  made  of  Nosey:  bad  luck  to  the 
heart  and  lights  of  him,  that  are  cooking 
this  blessed  minute  in  the  hottest  comer 
of  hell!” 

“Tut!  Tut!  Brother  Patrick,”  says 
Santa  Fe,  speaking  friendly  but  serious. 
“You  know  how  strongly  I feel  about 
profanity — even  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  justly  aroused  resentment  lends 
to  it  a colorable  excuse.  And  also,  my 
dear  brother,  I beg  you  to  temper  with 
charity  your  views  as  to  Brother  Green’s 
present  whereabouts.  It  is  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  human  justice  that  he 
has  passed  away.  And  now,  if  you  please, 
you  will  supply  our  visitor,  here — whose 
nerves  not  unnaturally  are  shaken  by 
the  tragic  events  of  the  past  hour — with 
the  brandy-and-soda  that  I am  satisfied 
he  really  needs.  In  that  need,  my  own 
nerves  being  badly  disordered,  I myself 
share;  and  as  the  agonizing  loss  that  you 
have  suffered  has  put  a still  more  severe 
strain  upon  your  nerves.  Brother  Patrick, 

I beg  that  you  will  join  us.  The  drinks 
are  on  me.” 

“ Sure  your  Reverence  has  a kind  heart 
in  you,  and  that’s  the  holy  truth,”  says 
Blister.  “ It’s  to  my  poor  dead  brother’s 
health  I’ll  be  drinking,  and  with  all  the 
good-will  in  the  world.” 

They  had  another  after  that;  and  then 
Blister  said  there  was  luck  in  odd  num- 
bers, and  he  wanted  to  show  Palomitas 
knew  how  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  they  must  have  one  on  the  bar.  By 
the  time  the  little  man  got  ’em  all  down. 
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he  said  he  was  feeling  better — but,  even 
with  his  drinks  to  help  him,  when  he 
come  to  eating  his  supper  he  didn’t  make 
out  much  of  a meal.  He  seemed  to  be  all 
sort  of  dreamy,  and  was  like  he  didn’t 
know  where  he  was. 

Santa  Fe  kept  a-talking  away  to  him 
cheerful  while  they  was  hashing;  and 
when  they’d  finished  off  he  told  him  he 
hoped  what  he’d  see  of  the  bright  side 
of  Palomitas — before  his  train  started — 
would  make  him  forget  the  cruelly  sor- 
rowful shadows  of  that  melancholy  after- 
noon. He  was  a daisy  at  word-slinging, 
Charley  was — better’n  most  auctioneers. 
Then  they  come  along  together  back  to 
the  barroom — where  the  cloth  was  off  the 
table,  and  the  cards  and  chips  out,  ready 
for  business  to  begin.  All  the  boys  was 
jammed  in  there — Nosey  Green  with  his 
face  tied  up  like  he  had  a toothache, 
so  it  didn’t  show  who  he  was — waiting 
to  see  what  was  coming;  and  they  was 
about  busting  with  the  laughs  they  had 
inside  ’em,  and  ready  to  play  close  up 
to  Santa  F6’s  hand. 

Charley  set  down  to  deal,  same  as 
usual,  and  asked  the  little  man  to  set 
down  aside  of  him — telling  him  he’d 
likely  be  interested  in  knowing  that  what 
come  to  the  bank  that  night  would  go  to 
getting  the  melodeon  the  Sunday-school 
needed  bad.  And  then  he  shoved  the  cards 
’round  the  table,  and  things  begun.  The 
little  man  took  it  all  dreamy — saying 
kind  of  to  himself  he’d  never  in  all  his 
bom  days  expected  to  see  a minister 
making  money  for  Sunday-school  melo- 
deons  by  running  a faro-bank.  But  he 
wasn’t  so  dreamy  but  he  had  sense  enough 
to  keep  out  of  the  game.  Santa  F6  kept 
a-asking  him  polite  to  come  in;  but  he 
kept  answering  back  polite  he  wouldn’t — 
saying  he  was  no  sort  of  a hand  at  cards. 

About  the  size  of  it  was,  in  all  the  mat- 
ters he  could  see  his  way  to  that  little 
man  had  as  good  a load  of  sand  as  any- 
body— and  more’n  most.  Like  enough  at 
home  he’d  read  a lot  of  them  fool  wild- 
Wcst  stories — the  kind  young  fellers  from 
the  East,  who  swallow  all  that’s  told 
’em,  write  up  in  books  with  scare  pic- 
tures— and  that  was  why  in  some  ways 
he  was  so  easy  fooled.  But  I guess  it 
would  a-been  a mistake  to  pick  him  up 
for  a fool  all  ’round.  Anyhow,  Santa  Fe 
got  a setback  from  him  on  his  melodeon  - 


faro  racket — and  setbacks  didn’t  often 
come  Santa  Fe’s  way. 

It  wasn’t  a real  game  the  little  man 
was  up  against,  and  like  enough  he  had 
the  savey  to  ketch  on.  For  the  look  of 
the  thing  they’d  fixed  to  start  with  a 
dollar  limit,  and  not  raise  it  till  he  got 
warmed  up  and  asked  to;  and  it  was 
fixed  only  what  he  dropped — the  rest 
going  back  to  the  boys — should  stay  with 
the  bank.  But  as  he  didn’t  warm  up 
any  worth  speaking  of,  and  wasn’t  giving 
himself  no  chances  at  all  to  do  any  drop- 
ping, Santa  Fe  pretty  soon  found  out 
they  might  as  well  hang  up  the  melodeon 
fund  and  go  on  to  the  next  turn. 

The  Sage-brush  Hen  managed  most  of 
what  come  next,  and  she  done  it  well. 
She’d  dressed  herself  up  in  the  same  tidy 
white  clothes  she  put  on  when  Hart’s 
aunt  come  to  town — looking  that  quiet 
and  demure  in  ’em  you’d  never  have 
sized  her  up  for  the  gay  old  Hen  she  was 
— and  she’d  helped  the  other  girls  rig 
out  as  near  the  same  way  as  they  could 
come.  Some  of  ’em  didn’t  come  far;  but 
they  all  did  as  well  as  they  knew  how, 
and  so  they  wasn’t  to  be  blamed.  Old 
Tenderfoot  Sal — she  was  the  limit,  Sal 
was — wasn’t  to  be  managed  no  way;  so 
they  just  kept  her  out  of  the  show. 

When  Santa  F6  come  to  see  faro- 
banking for  melodeons  wasn’t  money- 
making, he  passed  out  word  to  the  Hen 
to  start  up  her  part  of  the  circus — and  in 
the  Hen  come,  looking  real  pretty  in  her 
white  frock,  and  puts  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  married  like  and  says : “ Now, 
my  dear,  it  isn’t  fair  for  you  gentlemen 
to  keep  us  ladies  waiting  another  minute 
longer.  We  want  our  share  in  the  eve- 
ning’s amusement.  Do  put  the  cards 
away  and  let  us  have  our  dance.”  And 
then  she  says  to  the  little  man,  nice  and 
friendly : “ My  husband  is  so  eager  to 
get  our  melodeon — and  we  really  do  need 
it  badly,  of  course — that  I have  trouble 
with  him  every  night  to  make  him  stop 
the  game  and  give  us  ladies  the  dance 
that  we  do  so  enjoy.”  And  then  she 
says  on  to  Charley  again:  “How  has 
the  melodeon  fund  come  out  to-night, 
my  dear?” 

“ Very  well  indeed.  Very  well  indeed, 
my  angel,”  Charley  says  back  to  her. 
“ Eleven  dollars  and  a half  have  been 
added  to  that  sacred  deposit;  and  the 
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contributions  have  been  so  equally  dis- 
tributed that  no  one  of  us  will  feel  the 
trifling  loss.  But  in  interrupting  our 
game,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  right — as 
you  always  are.  Our  guest  is  not  taking 
part  in  it ; and — as  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  feel,  as  we  do,  a pleasurable  excite- 
ment in  the  augmentation  of  our  cher- 
ished little  hoard — we  owe  it  to  him  to 
pass  to  a form  of  harmless  diversion  in 
which  he  can  have  a share.”  And  then 
he  says  to  the  little  man:  “I  am  sure, 
sir,  that  Mrs.  Charles  will  be  charmed 
to  have  you  for  her  partner  in  the  open- 
ing dance  of  what  we  playfully  term 
our  ball.” 

“ The  pleasure  will  be  mine,”  says  the 
little  man — he  was  a real  friendly  polite 
little  old  feller — and  up  he  gets  and 
bows  to  the  Hen  handsome  and  gives 
her  his  arm:  and  then  in  he  went  with 
her  to  the  dance-hall,  with  Santa  Fe  and 
the  rest  of  us  following  on.  It  give  us 
a first-class  jolt  to  find  all  the  girls  so 
quiet-looking;  and  they  being  that  way 
braced  up  the  whole  crowd  to  be  like  a 
dancing-party  back  East.  To  see  the 
boys  a-bowing  away  to  their  partners, 
while  J086 — he  was  the  fiddler,  Jose  was 
— was  a-tuning  up,  you  wouldn’t  have 
known  where  you  was. 

It  was  a square  dance  to  start  in  with : 
with  the  little  man  and  the  Hen,  and 
Charley  and  Kerosene  Kate,  a-facing 
each  other;  and  Denver  Jones  with  Car- 
rots— that  was  the  only  name  she  ever 
had  in  Palomitas — and  Shorty  Smith 
with  Juanita,  at  the  sides.  Them  three 
was  the  girls  the  Hen  had  done  best 
with;  and  she’d  fixed  ’em  off  so  well  they 
'most  might  have  passed  for  back-East 
schoolma’ams — at  least,  in  a thickish 
crowd.  Everybody  else  just  stood  around 
and  looked  on — and  that  time,  with  all 
the  Forest  Queen  ways  of  managing 
dancing  upset,  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
Palomitas  folks  to  think  they’d  struck 
a dream!  The  little  man,  of  course, 
didn’t  know  he’d  struck  anything  but 
what  went  on  always — and  the  way  he 
kicked  around  spirited  on  them  short 
little  fat  legs  of  his  was  just  a sight 
to  see! 

Like  as  not  lie  hadn’t  got  a good  sight 
of  Kerosene  Kate  while  she  was  doing 
her  killed-husband  act  before  supper;  or, 
maybe,  it  was  her  being  dressed  up  so 
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tidy  made  a difference.  Anyhow,  he  did- 
n’t ketch  on  right  away  to  her  being 
about  the  freshest-made  widow  he’d  ever 
tumbled  to  in  a dancing-party.  But  he 
got  there  all  right  when  the  square  dance 
was  over,  and  Jose  flourished  his  fiddle 
and  sung  out  for  the  Seiiores  and  Seno- 
ritas  to  take  partners  for  a valsa,  and 
the  Hen  brought  up  Kerosene  to  foot  it 
with  him — telling  him  she  was  the  organ- 
ist who  was  going  to  play  the  melodeon 
when  they  got  it,  and  he’d  find  her  a nice 
partner  as  she  was  about  the  best  dancer 
they  had. 

When  he  did  size  her  up  he  was  that 
took  aback  he  couldn’t  talk  straight. 
“But — but,”  says  he,  “isn’t  this  the 
lady  whose  husband  was — was — ” and  he 
stuck  fast. 

“ Whose  husband  met  with  an  accident 
this  afternoon,”  says  the  Hen,  helping 
him  out  with  it.  “Yes,  this  is  our  poor 
Sister  Rebecca — but  the  accident  hap- 
pened, you  know,  so  many  hours  ago 
that  the  pang  of  it  has  passed;  and — as 
Mr.  Green,  the  gentleman  who  shot  her 
husband,  was  shot  right  off  himself — she 
feels,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  incident 
is  closed.” 

And  then  Kerosene  put  in : “ Great 
Scott,  mister,  you  don’t  know  Palomitas! 
Widows  in  these  parts  don’t  sit  ’round 
moping  their  heads  off  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  wait  long  enough  for 
politeness — same  as  I’ve  done — and  then 
they  start  in  on  a new  deal.” 

The  little  man  likely  was  too  mixed  up 
to  notice  Kerosene  didn’t  talk  pretty,  like 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Hen  knew  how  to  do; 
and  he  was  so  all  ’round  jolted  that  be- 
fore he  knew  it — Kerosene  getting  a-hold 
of  his  hand  with  one  of  hers,  and  put- 
ting the  other  on  his  shoulder — lie  had 
his  arm  ’round  her  waist  kind  of  by  in- 
stinct and  was  footing  it  away  wdth  her 
the  best  he  knew  how.  But  while  he  was 
a-eircling  about  with  her  he  was  the 
dreamiest.  - looking  one  you  ever  saw. 
Kerosene  said  afterward  she  heard  him 
saying  to  himself  over  and  over:  “This 
can’t  be  real ! This  can’t  be  real !” 

What  happened  along  right  away  after 
was  real  enough  for  him — at  least,  he 
thought  it  was,  and  that  come  to  the 
same  thing.  He  was  so  dizzied  up  when 
Kerosene  stopped  dancing  him — she  was 
doing  the  most  of  it,  she  said,  he  keep- 
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ing  his  little  fat  legs  going  ’cause  she 
swung  him  ’round  and  he  had  to — all  he 
wanted  was  to  be  let  to  set  down.  So 
Kerosene  set  him — and  then  the  next 
act  was  put  through. 

Bill  Hart  and  Shorty  Smith  come  up 
to  Kerosene  right  together,  and  both  of 
’em  asked  her  polite  if  she’d  dance.  She 
said  polite  she’d  be  happy  to;  but  she 
said,  seeing  both  gentlemen  had  spoke 
at  once  for  her,  they  must  fix  it  between 
’em  which  one  had  the  call.  All  the 
same,  she  put  her  hand  on  Hart’s  arm, 
like  as  if  he  was  the  one  she  wanted — 
and  of  course  that  pleased  Hart  and  made 
Shorty  mad.  Then  the  two  of  ’em  begun 
talking  to  each  other,  Hart  speaking 
sarcastic  and  Shorty  real  ugly,  and  so 
things  went  on  getting  hotter  and  hotter 
— till  Kerosene,  doing  it  like  she  meant 
to  break  up  the  rumpus,  shoved  Hart’s 
arm  ’round  her  and  begun  to  swing  away. 
Just  as  they  got  started,  Shorty  out  with 
his  gun  and  loosed  off  at  Hart  with  it 
— and  down  Hart  went  in  a heap  on 
the  floor. 

The  whole  place,  of  course,  right  away 
broke  into  yells  and  cusses,  and  every- 
body come  a-crowding  into  a heap— some 
of  the  boys  picking  up  Hart  and  carry- 
ing him,  kicking  feeble  real  natural,  out 
into  the  kitchen;  and  some  more  grab- 
bing a-hold  of  Shorty  and  taking  away 
his  gun.  Kerosene  let  off  howls  fit  to 
raise  the  roof — only  quieting  down  long 
enough  to  say  she’d  just  agreed  to  take 
Hart  for  her  second,  and  it  was  hard 
luck  to  be  made  a widow  of  twice  in  one 
day.  Then  she  howled  more.  Really, 
things  did  go  with  a hum! 

Santa  Fe  and  the  rest  come  a-trooping 
back  from  the  kitchen — leaving  the  door 
just  a crack  open,  so  Hart  could  peep 
through  and  see  the  fun — and  Santa  Fe 
jumped  on  a bench  and  sung  out  “ Or- 
der!” as  loud  as  he  could  yell.  Knowing 
what  was  expected  of  ’em,  the  boys  quiet- 
ed down  sudden;  and  the  Hen  got  a-hold 
of  Kerosene  and  snuggled  her  up  to  her, 
and  told  her  to  weep  on  her  fond  breast 
—and  Kerosene  started  in  weeping  on 
the  Hen’s  fond  breast  all  right,  and  left 
off  her  howls.  The  room  was  that  quiet 
you  could  a -hoard  a cat  purr. 

“ My  brethren,”  says  Charley,  talk- 
ing sad-sounding,  and  digging  away  at 
his  eyes  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 


“ Brother  Hart  has  left  us  ” — Hart  be- 
ing in  the  kitchen,  that  was  dead  true — 
“ and  for  the  third  time  to-day  our  Sun- 
shine Club  has  suffered  a fatal  loss.  Still 
more  lamentable  is  the  case  of  our  doubly 
stricken  Sister  Rebecca — only  just  re- 
covered, by  time’s  healing  touch,  from 
the  despair  of  her  tragic  widowhood,  and 
at  the  threshold  of  a new  glad  life  of 
wedded  happiness — who  again  is  desolate- 
ly bereaved.”  (Kerosene  give  a dreadful 
groan — seeming  to  feel  something  was  ex- 
pected of  her — and  then  jammed  back  to 
the  Hen’s  fond  breast  again  and  kept  on 
a-weeping  like  a pump.)  “ Our  hearts 
are  with  Sister  Rebecca  in  her  woe,” 
says  Charley.  “ She  has  all  our  sym- 
pathy, and  the  full  help  of  our  sustain- 
ing love.” 

“If  I know  anything  about  the  sense 
of  this  meeting,”  Hill  chipped  in,  “ it’s 
going  to  do  a damn  sight  more’n  sling 
around  sympathy.”  (Hill  had  a way  of 
speaking  careless,  but  he  didn’t  mean  no 
harm  by  it.  He  said  you  couldn’t  help 
getting  into  the  way  of  using  cuss-words 
when  you  made  your  living  driving 
mules.)  “ That  shooting  wasn’t  a square 
one,”  says  Hill;  “and  it’s  likely  there’ll 
be  another  member  missing  from  the 
Sunshine  Club  for  doing  it.  There’s 
telegraph-poles,”  says  Hill,  “right  across 
the  way!” 

“ Brother  Hill  is  right,”  Santa  Fe 
went  on,  “though  I am  pained  that  his 
unhappy  disposition  to  profanity  remains 
uncurbed.  The  shot  that  has  laid  low 
Brother  Hart  was  a foul  one.  Justice, 
my  friends,  exemplary  justice,  must  be 
meted  out  to  the  one  who  laid  and  low- 
ered him;  and  I reckon  the  quicker  we 
get  Brother  Smith  over  to  the  deepo, 
and  up  on  the  usual  telegraph-pole — as 
Brother  Hill  has  suggested — the  better 
it  ’ll  be  for  the  moral  record  of  our  town. 
All  in  favor  of  such  action  will  please 
signify  it  by  saying  i aye.’  ” And  the 
whole  crowd — except  Shorty,  who  voted 
against  it — yelled  out  “ aye  ” so  loud  it 
shook  all  the  bottles  in  the  bar. 

“ The  ayes  have  it,”  said  Santa  Fe. 
“ and  we  will  proceed.  Brother  Wood, 
as  chairman  of  the  Friendly  Aid  So- 
ciety, I beg  that  you  will  go  on  ahead 
to  the  deepo  and  get  ready  the  rope  that 
on  these  occasions  you  so  obligingly 
lend  us  from  the  Company’s  stores. 
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Brother  Jones  and  Brother  Hill,  you  will 
kindly  bring  along  the  prisoner.  The  re- 
maining Friendly  Aiders  present  will 
have  the  goodness,  at  the  appropriate 
moment,  to  render  the  assistance  that 
they  usually  supply.”  And  off  Charley 
went,  right  after  Wood,  with  the  rest  of 
us  following  on:  Hill  and  Denver  yank- 
ing along  Shorty  and  flourishing  their 
guns  savage;  the  girls  in  a pack  around 
the  Hen  holding  on  to  Kerosene;  and 
Kerosene  doing  her  share  of  what  was 
wanted  by  letting  off  groans. 

The  little  man  was  left  to  himself 
a-purpose;  and  he  was  so  shook  up,  while 
he  was  coming  along  with  the  crowd 
over  to  the  deepo,  he  couldn’t  say  a word. 
But  he  managed  to  get  his  stumps  going, 
though  they  didn’t  work  well,  when  we 
was  all  on  the  platform — waiting  while 
Wood  rigged  up  the  rope  on  the  telegraph- 
pole — and  he  asked  Santa  Fe,  speaking 
husky,  what  the  boys  meant  to  do. 

“ J ustice !”  says  Charley,  talking  as 
dignified  as  a just-sworn-in  sheriff.  “As 
I explained  to  you  this  morning,  sir,  no- 
body in  Palomitas  ever  stands  in  the  way 
of  a fair  fight — like  the  one  you  hap- 
pened to  come  in  on  at  the  finish  a few 
hours  ago — any  more  than  good  citizens, 
elsewhere  and  under  different  conditions, 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  the  courts. 
But  when  the  fight  is  not  fair,  as  in  the 
present  instance — the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  against  Brother  Smith  being  that 
he  loosed  off  into  Brother  Hart’s  back 
when  the  latter  did  not  know  it  was  com- 
ing and  hadn’t  his  gun  out — then  the 
moral  sense  of  our  community  crystallizes 
promptly  into  the  punitive  action  that  the 
case  demands:  as  you  will  see  for  your- 
self, inside  of  the  next  ten  minutes,  when 
you  see  Brother  Smith  run  up  on  that 
second  telegraph-pole  to  the  left  and  kick- 
ing his  legs  in  the  air  until  he  kicks  him- 
self into  Kingdom  Come!” 

“ Good  Heavens !”  says  the  little  man. 
“You’re  not  going  to — to  hang  him?” 

“We  just  rather  are!”  says  Santa  Fe. 
And  then  he  says,  talking  kind  of  cut- 
ting: “May  I ask,  sir,  what  you  do  in 
England  with  murderers?  Do  you  pay 
’em  salaries,  and  ask  ’em  out  to  tea- 
parties,  and  hire  somebody  to  see  they 
have  all  the  drinks  they  want  ?” 

The  little  man  begun  telling  how  Eng- 
lish folks  manage  such  matters,  and  was 


real  excited — but  nobody  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him:  except  the  Hen — the  Hen 
and  Kerosene  was  standing  close  aside 
of  him — turned  round  to  him  and  said 
pleasant  she  always  enjoyed  most  the 
hangings  they  had  by  moonlight  (the 
moon  was  at  the  full,  and  shining  beauti- 
ful) because  the  moonlight,  she  said,  cast 
over  them  such  a glamour  of  romance. 
And  her  looking  at  moonlight  hangings 
that  way  seemed  to  give  him  such  a jolt 
he  stopped  talking  and  give  a kind  of 
a gasp.  There  wasn’t  no  more  time  for 
talking,  anyway — for  just  then  the  train 
backed  in  to  the  platform  and  the  con- 
ductor sung  out  the  Friendly  Aiders  had 
got  to  get  a move  on  ’em,  if  them  going 
by  it  was  to  see  the  doings,  and  put 
Shorty  through. 

Being  moonlight,  and  the  shadows 
thick,  helped  considerable — keeping  from 
showing  how  the  boys  had  fixed  Shorty 
up  so  his  hanging  wouldn’t  come  hard: 
with  a lariat  run  around  under  his  arms, 
his  shirt  over  it,  and  a loop  just  inside 
his  collar  where  they  could  hitch  the  rope 
fast.  When  they  did  hitch  to  it,  things 
looked  just  as  natural  as  you  please. 

Shorty  got  right  into  the  hanging  spirit 
— he  always  was  a comical  little  cuss. 
Shorty  was — pleading  pitiful  with  the 
boys  to  let  up  on  him;  and,  when  they 
wouldn’t,  getting  a halt  on  ’em— same  as 
he’d  seen  done  at  real  hangings — by  be- 
ginning to  send  messages  to  all  the  folks 
he  ever  had.  Santa  Fe  let  him  go  on  till 
he’d  got  to  his  uncles  and  cousins — and 
then  he  said  he  guessed  the  rest  of  the 
family  could  make  out  to  do  with  second- 
hand messages  from  them  that  had  them ; 
and  as  it  was  past  train-time,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger  in  their  midst — who 
was  going  on  it — had  a right  to  see  the 
whole  show,  the  hanging  had  got  to  be 
shoved  right  along.  When  Charley’d  give 
his  order.  Carver  come  up — he  was  the 
Pullman  conductor,  Carver  was,  and  he  had 
his  points  how  to  manage — and  steered  the 
little  man  on  to  the  back  platform  of  the 
Pullman,  where  he  could  see  well ; and  so 
had  things  all  ready  for  the  train  to  pull 
out  as  soon  as  Shorty  was  swung  off. 

Wood,  who’d  had  experience,  had  the 
rope  rigged  up  in  good  shape  so  it 
would  run  easy  over  the  cross-bar  of  the 
telegraph-pole;  and  Hill  and  Denver 
fetched  old  Shorty  along — with  Shorty 
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Map  of  North  America 
Shaded  portions  show  unexplored  regions 


Unexplored  Regions  of  the  Earth 


BY  CYRUS 

WE  have  been  told  that  most  of 
Africa  is  explored,  and  yet  we 
see  scores  of  African  explorers 
now  for  every  one  afield  in  Livingstone’s 
day.  They  are  studying  in  detail  what 
the  pioneers  revealed  in  outline.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  unexplored  depends 
upon  the  standpoint,  and  a writer  who 
uses  it  should  define  what  he  has  in  view. 

In  this  article  we  should  not  class  the 
Maine  woods  as  unexplored.  A wise  man 
will  not  risk  his  life  in  parts  of  them 
without  a guide,  and  many  years  may 
elapse  before  they  are  tolerably  well 
mapped;  but  in  a general  way  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  the  geographical  aspects 
are  known.  The  Yang-tse  head  waters 
have  been  traced  to  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
and  commerce  floats  on  the  river  for  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  from  the  sea;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  intricate  gorges 
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through  which  long  stretches  of  the  river 
flow,  and  thus  parts  of  the  stream  are 
unexplored.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
regions  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
or  so  very  little  that  we  can  only  guess 
at  the  forms  of  the  land  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  systems.  The  polar 
regions  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper. 

It  is  often  unsafe  to  infer  much  knowl- 
edge of  an  unexplored  region  from  what 
we  know  of  its  surroundings.  Incorrect 
deductions  were  made  from  the  phenomena 
which  a few  Saharan  explorers  observed 
along  their  routes.  The  present  result 
is  that  recent  French  researches  are 
changing  our  old  notions  of  the  central 
Saharan  hydrography;  and  we  now  know 
that  the  Sahara,  viewed  as  a desert,  is  much 
less  extensive  than  we  once  believed  upon 
the  testimony  of  pioneer  explorers.  The 
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makers  of  a certain  official  survey-sheet 
inferred  too  much  when  they  mapped  the 
mighty  ranges  of  the  central  Tien-shan. 
The  German  explorer,  Merzbacher,  who 
followed  them,  proved,  three  years  ago, 
that  Tengri  Khan,  the  dominating  sum- 
mit, was  misplaced  on  the  map.  This 
mountain  is  not  the  background  of  val- 
leys, mistakenly  represented  as  radiating 
from  it;  the  ranges  slope  gently  instead 
of  steeply  to  the  plain,  and  the  drainage 
does  not  conform  with  its  cartographic 
delineation.  It  is  better  to  leave  white 
spaces  on  the  maps  than  to  cover  them 
with  surmise. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  unknown  areas 
in  the  best  atlases.  These  works  are  com- 
piled from  careful  surveys  and  the  best 
route  maps  and  explorers’  reports,  and 
critical  judgment  is  exercised  as  to  the 
value  of  all  the  material  for  mapping. 
Sprinkled  over  these  atlas  maps  of  the 
continents  we  may  find  areas  in  which 
rivers  or  lakes  are  shown  by  broken 
lines,  or  mountains  are  faintly  and  in- 
definitely indicated,  or  incorrect  informa- 
tion is  stamped  as  such  by  question  marks. 
Other  areas  may  be  left  entirely  white, 
showing  that  we  have  no  geographical 
data  concerning  them.  The  boundaries 
of  the  unknown  are  thus  outlined  in  a 
few  authoritative  atlases;  and  from  these 


sheets  maps  may  be  made  showing  ap- 
proximately the  extent  and  distribution 
of  regions  still  unexplored. 

These  unknown  regions  have  wholly 
disappeared  only  from  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  eptire  surface  has  been  scien- 
tifically explored,  though  much  detailed 
research  remains  to  be  made.  Its  map  is 
approximately  correct,  and  we  have  a 
very  large  if  not  complete  knowledge  of 
its  material  resources.  Europe  may  thus 
claim  the  first  place  in  the  earth’s  geog - 
raphy,for  it  is  geographically  better  known 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Many  years  will  elapse  before  any  other 
continent  is  as  well  mapped  as  Europe; 
and  perhaps  the  era  of  perfected  mapping 
all  over  the  world  may  never  come,  be- 
cause surveys  are  very  expensive,  and  the 
five  other  continents  have  far  larger  ex- 
panses than  Europe  of  comparatively 
worthless  lands  that  do  not  call  for  the 
most  detailed  and  refined  cartography; 
but  a large  amount  of  pioneer  work  still 
invites  the  explorer,  for  many  of  the  un- 
known areas  have  much  territorial  extent. 
In  the  Amazon  basin,  for  example,  three 
of  these  regions  are  each  much  larger 
than  all  of  our  New  England  States.  One 
unknown  area  in  Northwest  Alaska  is 
nearly  as  large  as  New  England;  and  the 
Sahara  has  two  areas  in  black  that  are 
each  twice  as  large  and  another 
three  times  as  large  as  New  Eng- 
land. Asia  still  has  several  of 
these  vast  mysterious  spaces,  and 
the  solid  chunk  of  the  unknown 
in  New  Guinea,  the  largest  island 
in  the  world  excepting  Green- 
land, would  swallow  up  New  Eng- 
land and  leave  a black  border  all 
around  it. 

Many  little  patches  of  the  un- 
known are  not  marked  on  our 
maps  because  they  could  hardly 
be  seen  on  so  small  a scale. 
Traders  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
say  that  the  natives  come  down 
to  the  coast  by  daylight  to  sell 
their  eocoanuts  to  the  white  man 
and  incidentally  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  his  bed,  hoping  to 
shoot  him  at  night  through  the 
wall.  Little  faith  is  yet  reposed 
in  any  of  the  Melanesians  among 
their  myriad  islands  from  New 
Guinea  to  New  Caledonia.  Some 
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of  the  larger  islands  are  ab- 
solutely untraversed.  Map- 
makers  are  dependent  for  much 
information  upon  sketches  and 
surveys  made  from  the  decks  of 
vessels.  The  day  seems  late  for 
explorers  to  be  still  looking 
wistfully  towards  the  Kron- 
prinz  range  of  Bougainville 
and  wondering  if  they  will  ever 
reach  it.  These  little  fields  for 
virgin  exploration  are  still 
numerous  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  even  in  better-known  parts 
of  that  ocean.  The  German 
island  of  Ponape,  for  example, 
is  still  terra  incognita  away 
from  the  coast,  and  little  is 
known  of  the  interior  of  Savaii 
(Samoan  group),  where  violent 
volcanic  outbursts  were  recent- 
ly reported. 

There  is  no  rest  for  the 
cartographer.  Late  in  1905  the 
ninth  edition  of  a great  Ger- 
man atlas,  after  several  years 
of  labor,  was  placed  on  the 
market.  In  June  this  year 
the  revision  of  sheet  after 
sheet  of  this  practically  new 
work  was  taken  in  hand.  Re- 
search of  many  kinds  is  in  progress. 
Ethnologists  are  pushing  new  routes 
through  the  still  unknown,  as  Theodor 
Koch  ha9  just  done  on  the  Rio  Negro 
of  the  Amazon  basin,  where  he  has 
brought  to  light  not  only  the  head 
streams  that  form  it,  but  also  new  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  gold-hunters  of  western 
Australia  have  extended  their  quest  into 
new  parts  of  the  northern  desert,  and  the 
Survey  Department  at  Perth  is  busy 
mapping  fresh  discoveries  of  ranges  and 
of  gold  and  water  finds.  Governments 
are  making  boundary  surveys  in  many 
colonies,  so  that  new  frontiers  are  being 
exactly  defined  in  regions  hitherto  un- 
known, the  positions  of  many  points  are 
astronomically  determined  for  the  benefit 
of  future  mapping,  and  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  great  interest  are  being  made, 
such  as  the  continual  encroachment  of 
the  western  Sahara  upon  the  Sudan 
along  the  French -British  frontier.  As 
the  French  travel  through  the  Sahara 
they  find  that  many  oases  and  wells  were 
placed  on  the  maps  from  fifty  to  one 


hundred  miles  out  of  their  proper  posi- 
tion. The  place  on  the  map  of  Lake 
Albert  Edward,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  must  now  be  changed,  because  its 
correct  position  has  only  just  been  ascer- 
tained. The  blunders  of  the  past  and 
the  corrections  and  discoveries  of  the 
present  are  thus  constantly  affecting  the 
world’s  geographical  aspect;  war,  too,  is 
making  its  great  changes,  and  Japan  in- 
stead of  Russia  is  now  the  lessee  of  south- 
ern Manchuria.  A map  of  the  unexplored 
areas  next  year  will  not  be  quite  what  it 
is  to-day,  for  men  are  pushing  through 
these  regions  or  whittling  off  their  edges. 

Scientific  curiosity  will  continue  to  be 
a leading  motive  for  these  researches. 
The  black  space  that  breaks  the  course 
of  the  Brahmaputra  on  our  map  north 
of  Burma  was,  in  May  last,  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  petition  from  the  offi- 
cers and  council  of  the  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society.  These  geographers 
ask  the  Indian  government  to  send  an 
expedition  in  sufficient  force  to  explore 
t liis  unknown  stretch,  about  two  hun- 
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cl  red  miles  long,  of  the  famous  Asian 
river.  Here  the  river  breaks  through  the 
eastern  Himalaya  to  descend  to  the  plains 
of  Assam,  and  as  it  drops  through  nar- 
row and  tortuous  gorges,  the  mighty  tor- 
rent is  guarded  against  all  comers  by 
savage  mountaineers.  No  explorers  have 
ever  intruded  far  within  their  domain, 
but  years  ago  marked  timbers  set  adrift 
in  the  Sangpo  of  Tibet  were  found  in  the 
Brahmaputra  of  India,  proving  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  river.  The  water- 
falls of  great  height  that  are  said  to  mark 
this  descent,  the  rock  walls  hemming  in 
the  stream  and  exposing  a geological  sec- 
tion through  the  ranges,  the  climatic 
gradients  along  this  drop  from  the  high 
plateau  to  the  low  plain,  and  the  natives 
themselves,  cut  off  by  nature  and  their 
own  will  from  their  fellow  men,  provide 
problems  whose  investigation  cannot  much 
longer  be  delayed. 

A mere  glance  at  our  maps  impresses 
a few  general  facts  upon  us.  We  see 
that  the  largest  areas  of  the  unknown 
are  now  in  lands  that  are  too  dry,  as  in 
the  Sahara,  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  the 
steppes  of  Mongolia;  lands  that  are  too 
wet  and  hot,  stimulating  almost  im- 
penetrable forest  growths,  as  in  parts  of 
the  Amazon  and  Congo  basins;  lands 
that  are  too  cold  and  bleak,  as  portions 
of  the  northern  areas  of  America  and 
Asia.  Even  the  characteristics  of  the 
inhabitants  influence  the  extent  of  the 
unexplored.  In  proportion  to  total  area 
there  is  more  unknown  surface  in  Li- 
beria than  in  any  other  political  sub- 
division of  the  world,  because  the  Li- 
berians, content  to  live  along  the  coast, 
have  scarcely  entered  their  vast  forest 
mazes,  though  they  teem  with  rubber  and 
other  resources. 

In  spite  of  the  wonderful  energy  that 
revealed  Africa  in  sixty  years,  the  un- 
explored is  still  more  liberally  sprinkled 
over  this  second  largest  continent  than 
in  .any  of  the  others.  But  the  sum  total 
of  detailed  geographical  research  now  in 
progress  in  Africa  greatly  exceeds  the 
volume  of  similar  work  in  any  other 
land,  and  with,  good  reason.  Here  is  a 
continent  most  of  which  in  a generation 
has  come  into  the  possession  of  a few 
foreign  powers.  All  the  governments  are 
eager  t<>  turn  their  new  holdings  to  good 
account.  Their  civil  servants  and  mil- 


itary officers  were  embarrassed  at  every 
step  by  lack  of  maps  and  paucity  of  in- 
formation. The  result  is  that  most  expe- 
ditions to  quell  a tumult,  to  man  a sta- 
tion, or  for  whatever  purpose  intended, 
have  been  exploring  parties.  Hundreds 
of  the  government,  trading,  and  mis- 
sionary posts  are  centres  of  scientific  ob- 
servation and  study.  Scores  of  white 
men  in  the  service  are  competent  to  fix 
the  geographical  position  of  places  and 
to  ma*ke  good  surveys  and  maps.  One 
of  the  latest  sheets  of  the  large-scale  map 
of  German  East  Africa,  now  being  made 
by  officers  in  the  East  Africa  service, 
is  the  result  of  sixty-three  surveys  by 
twenty-nine  travellers,  during  which  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  137  different 
points  were  ascertained.  A rainfall  map, 
published  in  April  last,  shows  that  cli- 
matic data  are  now  being  collected  at 
nearly  two  hundred  stations  in  tropical 
Africa.  These  many  hundreds  of  work- 
ers are  rapidly  supplying  the  informa- 
tion that  will  soon  take  nearly  all  the 
unexplored  areas  out  of  the  category 
of  the  unknown. 

The  Germans  and  French  especially 
are  filling  new  map-sheets  with  detailed 
information.  There  are  parts  of  our  own 
country  which  are  not  yet  so  well  sur- 
veyed as  the  Togo  Colony  of  Germany, 
whose  map,  on  a scale  of  three  miles  to 
an  inch,  will  soon  be  completed.  White 
spaces  appear  on  these  sheets,  as  in  nearly 
all  African  mapping;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  average  quality 
of  the  map-work  now  coming  out  of  Africa 
is  far  superior  to  most  that  has  hitherto 
been  produced  in  newly  explored  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  largest  unknown  regions  are  in 
the  Sahara,  but  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  now  approaching 
when  at  least  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  Sahara,  the  three-fifths  be- 
longing to  France,  will  show  no  impor- 
tant unexplored  areas.  The  last  work  of 
pioneer  discovery  in  Africa  will  doubt- 
less be  done  in  the  eastern  Sahara,  or 
Libyan  waste,  which  is  still  little  known, 
though  many  years  ago  Rohlfs  travelled 
far  into  it. 

In  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  sub- 
arctic, temperate,  and  torrid  regions, 
there  are  two  leading  motives  for  the  at- 
tacks  that  are  everywhere  being  made 
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tinenfc  really  pafireg  an  area  six  times  as  large  as  that 

for  pioneer  explore  tiun  are  jnracticflljy  of  New  York  State  are  still  tuimapped 
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The  usual  attitude  of  government*  i<»-  ■Geographers  generally  agree  with 
wards expletunioB.  w*»  illustrated  the  otic  Prince  Krapoffcin  that  the  orography  of 
er  db?  byibereply  pfi  .>V  OuTjfidinit  offi.eiiil  Asia  and  the  extent  ami  dhtli-ibution  of 
to  the  question  whether  the  Thun ‘(den.  its-  various  land  forms  are  now  dearly 
ihtenilerl  fd  anrvvy  the  stiHdlhlcft&.wn  See-  discerned.  The  ‘ejtjihjfation  of  Asia  has 
turns  of  the  coasts  at  Baffin  Land  and  made-  great,  strides  in  the  past  twenty-five 
io  explore  the  interior.  Tie  answered  years,  ami  Rutrsia's  part  in  (in:  work  has 
that  the  government  had  rfo  ?uoh  pur-  been  preeminent.  No  other  explorers : 
pose,  in  view  of  the  greater  importuiice  havfr  inade  M greater  itame  than  thow.  of 
to  the  people  of  large  areas,  in  the  Do--  ItuBsic  for-entHnsiftstic  pursuit  of  geo* 
mipion  that  arc  more  accessible  and  iire  graphical  knowledge  and  qeeorate  resiilts, 
still  unexplored.  In  other  words, Lt he  The-  Russian  workers  have  been  sea ttoKid 
primary  gqogfaphieal  interest  of  govern-  from  the  IVumr  heights  '.(hat  ou-Gook 
rnenta.  relates  to  the  elisoewcty  of  material  their  Turkestan  domain  ro  the  frozen 
resources  qnd  hew  transportation  routes,  tundra  of  the  arctic  coast,  and  there  is 
CHBctal  surveys  in  Canada  have  in  fit-  very  little  of  Siberia  which  they  have 
teen  years  reduced  the  unexplored  areas  nut  .made  known,  at  least;  in  outline,  ex- 
more  than  ono-ha)f?  revealing  tbfe  great  Opting  some  p«Tts  of  the  north,,  whose 
forests  south  of  HMhok  Boy,  the  xplemih*  muteria'I  value,  ia  diilf  very  sftmU.  The. 
waterways  tribuutry  fir,  that  bay  tljrdtVScfi  map  of  Australia  shows  rim  areas  of  the 
Chesterfield  '.Inlet,  new  gOld-belde  in  the  desert.  «W!  the  tropical  north  that  -till 
Northwest,  bud  soine  coal  and  copper  on  aw-vit  js.m*stig»titm. 
the  arctic  cetast,  They  have  also  fu«»l«-  IVs  se<-  explorers  as  far hack  m the  light 
contrihut touts  of  the  highest  value  to  . of  histnty  may  dimly  he  peo|ecKvJ  to  ns. 
geology  ami  other  scv.neea.  Thirty-five  retfi'i h & ago  the  Babylonians 

Not  less  has  otu:  own  sup teh ' ft^r-.  &>a*-.  ••  wel$.  ';v»JM$e£btM$:- . {hf-  regime  r»f  the 
tonal  1m-(u-u!.-3  widened,  rir.ee  lki}Ht  the  Euphrates  End  the  Tigris:,  they  had'  sent,  | 
fiedgrophica’  knowledge  of  Alaska.  If  is  their  vessel?  - outside  the  Persian  . Ouif 
believed  (hat  no  mountain  yanges  remain  rod  bed  pushed  westward  to  the  desert 
undiscovered,  1 ho  courses  of  all  but  two  y<f  North  Africa;  Myriads  of  explorers 
of the  larger  fiver*  are  well  mftpfic'h  the  since  then  have  ouljiwcd  tbesat  of  the 
«<^|4i3E^;:h6y£:-bfeeh-i#^^fi^.::a^:perryh^hrfd  and  studied  e great  deal  of  It  in 
h/tpe  nearly  all  of  the  larger  gengriiplmaili  det-ail.  But  the  best  geoirrajihieiil  in- 
fewtuKht  are  outlined-  -.B'ttt--  ‘ .jilthoti^h  in  tinio  become*  Antiquated.  , ' \ 

.about  half  pf  the  territory  is  view  well.  The  forces  qf  nature  und  of  man  arc 
mapped,  there  are  still  left  in  Alaska  the  coiisturitly  changing  the  aspects  of  t hr 
largest  tuikncwm  areas  tw  be  iVjur.J  to  our  oat.lh'x  surface,.  The  uititititaips,  valleys, 
domain.  We  may  get  a little  idea  of  the  rmy%  and  -coast-lme-*  win  not  be  te- 
wprk  Still.  before  ,lfae  pioneer  explorer  onWrow  just  what  fbeyare  to-day.  in 
whim  wo  say  th»f  P»t  tc  of  Alaska  nggwp-  a broad  sense  wsplnra!  iou  will  never  cad; 


Ultimately 

BY  MARY  KNIGHT  POTTER 


WITHOUT  knowing  how  he  knew, 
Martin,  the  little  old  lens- 
maker,  was  quite  certain  that 
he  was  dead.  Even  that  certainty,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  him  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  wonder  much  about  his  sur- 
roundings, though  assuredly  these  were 
not  in  the  least  such  as  he  had  ever 
supposed  could  accompany  death.  But 
somehow  everything  seemed  strangely 
natural  in  spite  of  its  unexpectedness. 
The  great  arched  hall  with  its  gray  walls 
nearly  lost  in  the  gray  distance,  the  tiers 
of  half-empty  seats  above  and  below  him, 
even  the  majestic  gray-robed  figure  on  the 
raised  platform  opposite,  — all  adjusted 
themselves  to  his  inner  consciousness 
quite  as  though  he  had  always  been  fa- 
miliar with  them;  he,  the  late  Martin 
White,  of  Steuben  Bow!  He  laughed 
softly  to  himself  as  he  prefixed  the  * late,” 
and  wondered  lazily  what  Dorcas  would 
say  to  it  all. 

Dorcas!  He  sat  up,  startled.  It  was 
past  comprehension,  but  that  was  the  first 
time  she  had  come  into  his  thoughts. 
Dorcas,  who  was  still  at  home,  while  he 
was  here — wherever  that  here  might  be, 
with  life  and  death  between  them.  And 
for  over  thirty  years  even  a city’s  length 
never  once  had  separated  them.  Martin 
gulped,  and  all  his  placid  acceptance  was 
gone.  Even  the  conviction  that  he  need 
not  worry  about  her,  his  brave,  self- 
reliant  Dorcas,  did  not  greatly  comfort 
him.  His  own  longing  was  too  deep. 
He  wondered  if,  perhaps, — 

"Your  paths  await  you.”  Through 
the  hall  the  voice  rang  with  a penetra- 
ting insistence  that  pierced  even  Martin’s 
absorption  and  roused  him  to  sharp  at- 
tention. It  was  the  gray-robed  Presence 
who  was  speaking,  and  the  hush  that 
followed  his  first  words  deepened  into 
heavy  silence. 

" Over  the  Beyond,”  the  clear  tones 
went  on,  " this  court  has  no  dominion. 
It  can  but  adjudge  which  path  thither 


each  of  you  shall  take.  Between  here 
and  there  stretch  many  lands.  Those 
of  you  who  are  ready,  who  have  learned 
well  your  earth  lesson,  shall  travel  thence 
by  the  Straight  Way  that  leads  direct. 
For  the  others, — it  is  what  you  are  that 
shall  decide  how  long  or  short  may  be 
your  journey.” 

For  a moment,  as  he  ceased,  not  a 
breath  broke  the  intense  quiet  that  seem- 
ed fairly  to  choke  the  hall.  Then  he 
opened  a big  bronze -bound  book,  and 
slowly  turned  its  leaves,  the  soft  crackle 
sounding  to  Martin  cannon -loud.  The 
gray-robed  One  swept  his  eyes  over  those 
before  him,  his  fingers  holding  the  open 
pages;  and  as  he  began  again  to  speak, 
sudden  terror  griped  Martin’s  heart. 
He  hardly  heard  the  actual  words,  but 
the  meaning  of  them  surged  desperately 
through  his  mind.  Everybody’s  name, 
his  name,  was  written  within  that  huge 
volume.  And  when  your  name  was  called 
there  was  no  escaping.  You  had  to  an- 
swer the  questions  of  the  Gray  One. 
The  question,  rather,  for  it  was  only  one 
that  really  counted.  "What  are  you?” 
Your  answer  to  that  would  send  you — 
how,  Martin  was  not  quite  sure — but  in 
triumph,  straight  and  sure  to  the  Beyond, 
or  it  would  carry  you  by  rocky,  tor- 
tuous, inaccessible  ways  that  must  be  im- 
passable for  any  weak  old  Martin.  And 
yet  those  were  to  be  his  paths.  That  was 
beyond  peradventure.  "What  are  you?” 
Over  and  over  the  words  rang  in  his  ears, 
till  in  a very  deafness  of  despair  he  could 
hear  nothing  else. 

He  did  not  notice  that  the  Presence 
had  already  called  a name.  He  did  not 
see  the  tall  young  man  who  rose  at  the 
summons.  "What  are  youP’  He  did 
not  need  to  look  back  over  his  sixty  years 
to  find  his  answer.  He  had  known  too 
long.  Dorcas  had  known,  — was  there 
any  one  who  did  not  know  the  wretched 
failure  Martin  White  had  been?  A 
failure!  Just  a pitiful,  hopeless  failure. 
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It  seemed  to  him  there  would  be  more 
chance  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  black 
crimes.  Wickedness  forsworn,  guilt  re- 
pented, were  they  not  steps  towards  sal- 
vation ? But  if  one  had  only  miserably, 
utterly  failed,  how  could  one  atone  f 

“What  are  you?”  Once  more  the 
words  of  the  Presence  swept’  aside  his 
oblivion.  It  was  the  young  man  below 
who  was  being  questioned,  and  gradually 
Martin’s  bewilderment  gave  place  to  un- 
derstanding. What  was  he  saying?  He 
shivered  at  the  displeasure  on  the  face 
of  the  Presence. 

“And  that  is  all?  With  such  gifts 
as  yours?”  The  tones  cut  like  jagged 
glass,  and  Martin  marvelled  at  the  com- 
posure of  the  young  man. 

“ In  the  world  ” — the  accused  drew  him- 
self up  proudly — “those  gifts  you  prize 
only  make  it*harder  to  remain  a i re- 
spectable citizen.’  You  may  judge  me 
as  you  choose.  I am  not  ashamed  of 
my  record.” 

“You  have  pronounced  your  own  ver- 
dict.” As  the  Presence  spoke,  he  mo- 
tioned to  some  one  behind  the  tribune. 
Martin  cringed  again  with  dread.  To 
him  the  words  simply  roared  with  impla- 
cable doom.  But  the  young  man  stood 
tall  and  straight.  He  hardly  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  white-clad  youth  who  came 
at  the  call  of  the  Presence,  and  knelt. 

“ Messenger,”  said  the  Presence,  slowly, 
“ conduct  this  traveller  to  the  winding 
Desert-Path,  that  leads  across  the  Great 
Divide.  As  for  you  ” — he  looked  sternly 
at  the  unmoved  man, — “ you  shall  not  find 
the  Gate  that  opens  out  to  the  Beyond 
until  you  know  your  own  great  need. 
Blazon  his  record.  Messenger,  that  he 
may  see  it  constantly  before  him.  No 
heights  were  beyond  his  reach,  yet,  be- 
cause he  did  no  ill,  he  remains  content 
with  his  achievement.” 

With  strained,  dread-struck  eyes,  Mar- 
tin watched  the  young  man,  who,  with 
shoulders  still  squared  and  head  high, 
followed  the  messenger  behind  the  trib- 
une. Swift  upon  his  departure  other 
names  were  called,  other  records  demand- 
ed. And  Martin  listened  to  their  sen- 
tences with  ever-growing  terror.  One, 
of  whose  high  repute  as  judge  he  had 
often  heard,  was  sent  to  the  Beyond  over 
climbing,  boulder-blocked  paths  that  would 
take  all  his  strength  to  mount. 


“ He  cared,”  said  the  Presence  as  'he 
dismissed  him,  “ for  his  own  honor  more 
than  for  the  ever-living  Justice.” 

Another  was  a great  general,  one  whose 
armies  were  always  victorious  and  who 
had  led  in  a glorious  cause.  Martin  had 
revered  his  name  beyond  all  heroes.  For 
him  again  were  decreed  the  long  Desert- 
Paths  of  Preparation,  because — “ It  was 
not  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  country 
he  served  that  moved  him.  It  was  for 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  power  that 
he  fought.” 

A world-famed  preacher  was  a third, 
who  had  told  the  way  to  heaven  to 
thousands.  He,  of  a certainty,  Martin 
thought,  would  receive  only  words  of 
commendation,  and  would  be  sent  the 
shortest,  easiest  way  to  the  great  Beyond. 
But  the  face  of  the  Presence  was  stern. 

“Because  you  held  one  fragment  of 
the  Eternal  Truth,  you  scorned  those 
other  fragments  held  by  your  differing 
brothers.  You  were  more  anxious  to 
prove  yourself  infallible  than  to  prove 
the  unfailing  love  and  wisdom  of  the 
Judge  of  All.”  And  the  celebrated 
doctor  of  divinity  had  gone  with  hang- 
ing head  to  the  road  that  no  reputation 
or  Sclat  could  make  short  or  smooth. 

Martin’s  brain  whirled  more  and  more. 
Citizen,  general,  judge,  and  preacher  con- 
demned. What  was  the  standard  here? 

“ Martin  White,”  called  he  holding  the 
bronze-bound  book. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Martin 
scrambled  down  to  the  tribune  steps.  For 
a moment  the  gray-robed  Presence  gazed 
silently  at  the  shrinking  figure  of  the 
little  old  man.  In  9pite  of  his  utter  self- 
abasement  and  self-condemnation,  un- 
clouded steadfastness  shone  from  his 
mournful  eyes. 

“ Martin  White.”  The  name  came 
softly  from  the  Presence.  “For  sixty 
years  you  were  permitted  on  the  earth. 
What  have  you  done  with  all  that  birth 
endowed  you  with?  What  are  you?” 

So,  it  had  come!  Martin  straightened 
his  drooping  figure,  bracing  himself. 

“ There’s  nothing  happened  since  I got 
here,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ to  make  me  any 
different  from  what  I was  on  earth. 
And  on  earth  I was  a failure.”  He 
stepped  as  if  everything  had  been  said. 

But  the  Presence  questioned  further. 
“ How  have  you  failed  ?” 
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" There  is  no  way  I haven't.  I had 
chances  enough  for  myself  and  others, 
and  I threw  them  all  away." 

"Worldly  success  or  non-success  does 
not  avail  here."  The  voice  of  the  Pres- 
ence carried  reassuringly.  " Is  it  only 
commercially  you  have  failed  ?" 

" I said  in  every  way.”  The  despair 
came  full.  " If  the  money  part  doesn't 
count  here,  it  helps  to  make  all  the  rest 
there.  And  it  was  my  own  fault.  Just 
because  I was  a weakling.  That's  what 
Dorcas  has  always  said,  and  I know 
it's  so.” 

" And  i Dorcas  ' is — " 

" My  wife."  Martin  did  not  try  to  hide 
his  pride.  " She's  been  my  wife  for  over 
thirty  years.  And  been  faithful,  and 
tried  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  worked 
like  a slave,  with  nothing  that  makes 
life  happy  for  a woman.  Dorcas,  who 
deserved  the  best  there  was!  She  ex- 
pected great  things  of  me  when  we  were 
married.  And  I never  did  anything  but 
disappoint  her."  His  voice  broke  in  ut- 
ter wretchedness. 

"But  surely  you  have  some  good  to 
your  credit?”  The  Presence  looked  at 
him  searchingly.  "And  for  your  blun- 
ders you  must  have  some  excuse.  How 
can  you  expect  to  enter  upon  even  the 
longest  Path  of  Preparation  if  all  your 
life  shows  nothing  worthy  ?" 

" I don't  expect  it.  I haven't  any 
right.  Nor  any  excuse.  It's  no  excuse 
to  say  I tried.  I haven't  any  right.”  He 
clenched  his  hands  to  keep  the  hopeless- 
ness down  as  he  gazed  yearningly  at  the 
Presence.  "I  know  I have  no  right  to 
ask  for  anything.  But — but — ” 

" You  need  not  fear."  The  Presence 
spoke  encouragingly.  " What  is  your 
desire  ?" 

Martin  bent  his  head  and  said,  so  low 
only  the  gray-robed  One  could  hear,  " If 
it  might  be  that  I could  see  Dorcas  when 
she  comes.  It's  a great  thing  to  ask,  I 
know,  but  if  I might  only  see  how  at  last 
she  will  be  repaid  for  all  her  goodness." 

Before  the  Presence  could  reply  a mes- 
senger knelt  at  the  tribune's  steps. 

" Many  witnesses  wait  for  Martin 
White,"  he  said. 

The  little  lens-maker,  unnoticing,  still 
stood  supplicating,  his  hungry,  eager  eyes 
fastened  on  the  face  of  the  Presence. 

"If  these  shall  testify  aright " — the 


gray-robed  One  motioned  to  the  messen- 
ger— "your  wish  is  not  impossible." 

At  the  moment,  to  Martin's  dumfounded 
amaze,  a crowd  of  people  suddenly  ap- 
peared from  somewhere  behind  the  trib- 
une. He  stared  in  bewilderment,  weakly 
wondering  if  it  was  part  of  his  punish- 
ment to  be  condemned  before  so  many. 
One  among  them  pressed  forward. 

" I am  allowed  but  little  time,"  he  said 
to  the  Presence.  " When  I heard  that 
Martin  White  was  here  I begged  leave 
to  see  his  face  once  more.  He  is  here?" 
He  turned  inquiringly  and  met  Mar- 
tin's eyes. 

"John!"  The  two  clasped  hands  as  if 
they  could  not  let  each  other  go,  while 
Martin  cried  "John"  and  "John,"  with 
vast  comfort  in  the  mere  name. 

"You  knew  Martin  White  on  earth V* 
The  Presence  bent  forward  to  the  new- 
comer. " What  sort  of  man  was  he  ?" 

" What  sort  ?"  His  voice  swelled  with 
tenderness.  "The  kindest,  truest  sort 
that  ever  lived." 

Martin  flushed  deeply  and  tried  to 
interrupt,  but  the  other  went  on  un- 
heedingly. 

"I  ought  to  know.  Didn't  he  believe 
in  me  and  help  me  when  every  one  called 
me  thief?  Wasn't  it  his  aid  and  sym- 
pathy that  kept  me  from  being  even 
worse?  And  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  done  it  all, — nothing  but  the 
kindness  of  his  heart." 

"Nonsense,  John!"  Martin  shook  his 
head  with  affectionate  disapproval.  " It's 
his  own  kindness  of  heart  that  over- 
values me,”  he  explained,  deprecatingly. 
" And  exaggerates  the  little  I helped." 

But  before  he  could  say  anything  more 
a voice  interrupted. 

" Oh ! Sir ! Don't  listen  to  Mr. 
White!"  With  hurried  steps  a young 
woman  pushed  to  the  front.  " I can  tell 
you  truer.  When  the  baby  was  dying 
and  I was  left  alone  it  was  he  who  per- 
suaded the  great  doctor  to  come, — and 
paid  him,  though  he  had  so  little  himself. 
It  was  he  who  sat  with  the  child  and 
made  me  rest.  Oh!  It  was  nothing  un- 
usual for  him.  He  was  always  helping 
the  widows  and  orphans,  and  only  the 
widows  and  orphans  knew." 

Then  Martin,  whose  efforts  to  stop  the 
woman's  words  had  been  unavailing, 
turned  to  the  Presence  in  desperation. 
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" You  must  listen  to  me.”  There  was  a 
sternness  in  the  old  man’s  tones  that 
spread  a hush  about  him.  “I  cannot 
let  you  think  such  praise  true.  There 
was  no  virtue  in  what  I did  for  the  baby. 
We — Dorcas  and  I — we  had  no  children, 
and  the  little  fellow  held  out  his  arms 
to  me  the  first  time  I saw  him.  It  was 
for  my  own  self  I wanted  him  to  live. 
I wanted  it  so  much  I forgot  the  things 
I should  have  remembered.  It  was  while 
I was  with  him  the  fire  swept  the  work- 
room. And  Dorcas  had  to  drudge  and 
go  without  again, — because  of  my  self- 
ish neglect.” 

His  voice  faltered,  and  while  he  tried 
to  pull  himself  together,  one  who  towered 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  quietly 
moved  those  near  him  out  of  the  way  and 
stood,  tall  and  grave,  before  the  tribune. 

"Bernard  Brotherton.”  The  Presence 
called  the  name  in  a greeting  he  had 
given  no  other. 

Martin  stared,  fairly  petrified  with 
astonishment.  What  could  the  owner  of 
that  great  name  have  to  do  with  him  ? 

"I  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  my 
journey,”  the  tall  man  began,  without 
preamble,  "when  word  was  brought  that 
Martin  White  had  arrived  at  the  Court 
of  Entrance.  I had  searched  for  many 
years  on  earth  for  one  Martin  White. 
As  fast  as  possible  I have  retraced  my 
steps,  hoping  I might  find  him  here.” 

"It  has  delayed  you  greatly.”  The 
Presence  almost  reproved. 

"If  it  had  delayed  me  twice  as  long, 
1 should  rejoice  that  I had  turned.”  He 
stepped  up  to  the  wondering  Martin  and 
put  both  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and 
gazed  down  at  him,  infinite  affection 
shining  in  his  eyes.  " So— you’ve  for- 
gotten Barney  and  the  dog  1” 

Martin  gasped.  " Barney  and  the  dog  ? 
. . . You  — it  isn’t  pouf7  Yet,  as  he 
stared  into  the  face  above,  his  incredulity 
gave  way,  and  he  fell  to  shaking  the  big 
man’s  hand,  his  own  face  one  wide 
smile  of  joy.  "To  think!  To  think 
my  boy  Barney  is  Bernard  Brotherton! 
I’d  never  dreamed  it!  Why  didn’t  you 
let  me  know?  It  would  have  done  my 
old  heart  good.”  Still  shaking  hands 
and  quite  oblivious  of  the  Presence  be- 
fore them. 

"At  first  things  were  so  hard  I knew 
you  would  be  troubled.  But  afterwards 


I tried.  I never  stopped  trying,  Mr. 
White.”  The  tones  as  eager  and  ex- 
planatory as  if  he  were  the  boy  once 
more.  " But  though  I hunted  for  years, 
I never  could  find  trace  of  you.  I 
couldn’t  bear  you  should  think  me 
so  ungrateful.” 

"Barney  ungrateful!”  The  old  man 
laughed  and  shook  hands  once  more. 
" Well,  well,  boy ! How  proud  I am ! 
If  Dorcas  could  only  see  you!”  He  was 
no  longer  the  self  - abased,  humiliated 
Martin.  He  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
Presence,  where  he  was,  and  why. 

Bernard  Brotherton  smiled  quizzically. 
" I don’t  believe  she’d  like  me  any  better 
than  ever,  Martin.”  Then,  at  the  quick 
look  of  distress  that  flushed  the  old  man’s 
face,  he  gently  put  his  arm  over  his  shoul- 
der and  turned  once  more  to  the  tribune. 
" Twenty-five  earth-years  ago  a boy  was 
found  guilty  of  a grave  crime.  It  was 
chance  that  he  had  not  been  condemned 
before.  Surroundings  and  example  had 
done  their  worst  for  him.  It  happened 
that  a man — a man  with  no  influence 
and  no  money — saw  the  boy  and  heard 
his  story.  Heaven  knows  why,  but  he 
persuaded  those  in  authority  to  let  the 
boy  go  free  and  took  him  home.  And 
though  money  daily  grew  scarcer  in  that 
home  and  worries  grew  thicker,  he  kept 
him,  and  for  five  years  was  father  to  him. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  the  boy 
went  into  the  world,  he  was  the  work 
of  the  man’s  heart  and  hand.  After  that 
he  never  could  go  very  far  wrong.”  He 
stopped  a half-moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued, softly:  "I  was  that  boy.  The 
man  was  Martin  White.  Whatever  good 
may  be  laid  to  my  credit,  whatever  I ac- 
complished in  those  after  twenty  years, 
— it  is  not  I,  but  Martin  White  who 
is  responsible.” 

Before  Martin  could  recover  from  his 
embarrassment  sufficiently  to  expostulate, 
others  among  the  crowd  of  witnesses  were 
urging  their  words. 

"He  gave  me  a smile  and  a good-day 
when  no  one  else  had  anything  but  kicks 
for  me.” 

The  praises  went  on  till  Martin  could 
only  cling  helplessly  to  Bernard  Brother- 
ton,  feebly  crying  that  it  was  all  nothing, 
— these  were  his  friends;  they  had  all 
done  more  for  him  than  he  for  them. 
And  the  tall  man  patted  his  shoulder  as 
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he  would  a baby’s,  while  his  own  face  grew 
brighter  and  brighter  with  rejoicing  love. 
The  last  to  speak  was  one  of  the  white- 
clad  messengers  of  the  Court  itself. 

“ I went  to  earth,  as  you  commanded,” 
— he  bowed  before  the  tribune.  “ I saw 
the  home  and  wife  of  Martin  White  and 
heard  the  words  of  those  who  knew  him 
well.  What  I heard  was  such  as  has  been 
told.  But  besides  all  else,  for  over  thirty 
years  he  has  been  tender,  loving,  self- 
sacrificing,  to  a wife  who  was  hard,  bit- 
ter, and  self-absorbed.” 

“Let  me  through  I Let  me  through!” 
A woman’s  cry  rose  high  and  sharp, 
and  while  it  still  rang  into  the  startled 
silence,  a tumult  at  a far  end  of  the 
hall  grew  rapidly  louder  and  nearer. 
Through  the  crowd  dashed  a woman, 
stopping  only  when  she  had  reached  the 
tribune’s  steps. 

“Great  Judge,  or  whoever  you  are!” 
She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  and 
clasped  her  hands  wildly.  “You  must 
hear  me.” 

“ Dorcas !”  Martin  had  heard  the  wom- 
an’s cry  and  watched  her  as  she  swept 
by  him,  too  stupefied  to  believe  his  ears 
or  eyes.  It  was  Brotherton’s  sudden  grip 
on  his  arm  that  brought  him  to  vivid 
realization.  He  flung  off  the  hand  as 
though  he  were  twice  the  big  man’s  size 
and  started  for  the  kneeling  woman. 
“Dorcas!”  All  the  rapture,  love,  and 
longing  of  a lifetime  were  in  the  cry. 
Her  own  words  stopped  him  before  he 
reached  her  side. 

“ You  mustn’t  believe  a word  he  says !” 
She  importuned  the  Presence,  wringing 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  “ It’s 
all  true — what  the  other  told  you.  But 
you  must  believe  I didn’t  realize  it.  . . . 
We  did  have  a hard  time.  Things  never 
went  right, — and  all  the  people  he  kept 
doing  for  only  did  harm  to  him.  And  it 
made  me  furious  to  think  he’d  never  see 
his  own  interest  nor  mine.  And  I never 
helped  him.  I never  comforted  him.  I 
never  showed  I loved  him.  I thought 
I was  the  abused  one,  and  I never  tired 
telling  him  so.  And  through  it  all  he 
bore  with  me  like  an  angel,  and  loved 
me.  Oh ! That’s  the  only  comfort  I have 
now,  and  yet  that  hurts  worse  than  all 
the  rest.  But  he  did  love  me,  always.” 
Her  weeping  overcame  her  words,  and 


Martin,  his  own  voice  broken  by  a mighty 
sob,  started  forward  again. 

“ Dorcas  I Dorcas  I”  he  pleaded. 

But  she  struck  out  her  arms  to  keep 
him  back,  and  controlling  her  voice,  went 
on,  to  the  Presence : “ All  the  years  I 
never  knew.  I never  knew  anything  but 
my  own  selfish  wants.  It  wasn’t  till  he 
had  gone  and  I knew  I was  never  to  have 
him  again  that  I learned  what  he  had 
been.  And  then — oh,  the  agony  of  it  all! 
And  then,  after,  I prayed.  If  I might 
only  tell  him  that  I understood  at  last, 
and  that  I would  give  all  I’d  ever  thought 
I ought  to  have — to  be  able  to  show  him 
how  I love  him.  That  was  what  I prayed 
— and  I have  told  him.”  Her  head  sank 
upon  her  breast,  but  she  stretched  weak 
hands  to  her  husband. 

Martin  looked  at  Bernard,  at  the 
crowd  about,  at  the  messenger,  and  at 
the  Presence.  Dreadful  conviction  was 
borne  in  upon  him. 

“You — you  are  going  to  separate  us?” 
The  words  were  torn  from  him  in  a gasp 
of  agony,  and  he  turned  once  more  to 
Bernard.  “ Barney ! Barney ! Tell  them, 
if  they  can’t  let  us  go  together,  to  put 
me  behind  her,  so  I can  see  her  each 
step  of  the  way.  That  would  be  some- 
thing,— oh!  that  would  be  a great  deal. 

If  they  will  think  I deserve  some  good, — 
tell  them  that  will  be  the  most  good  to 
me.  They  mustn’t,  Barney,  they  mustn’t 
take  me  away  from  her  altogether!” 

“You  need  no  one  else  to  plead  for 
you,  Martin  White.”  It  was  the  Pres- 
ence, not  Bernard,  who  spoke.  “ It  is  not 
these  witnesses,  it  is  you  yourself  who 
have  disclosed  yourself.  And  because  of 
the  height  of  the  truth  of  your  heart, 
you  will  go  with  Bernard  Brotherton  on 
that  shortest  path  which  leads  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Beyond.  And  because  of 
your  love,  and  her  final  knowledge  of  her 
own  great  unworthiness,  Dorcas,  your 
wife,  shall  accompany  you.” 

Dorcas  slipped  from  her  husband’s 
arms  and  fell  upon  her  knees  and  kissed 
his  feet.  “ Together,  Martin,  together 
for  this  little  while,”  she  sobbed. 

And  Martin’s  face  as  he  stooped  and 
lifted  her  was  shining  with  a glory 
that  comes  only  to  those  who  have  learned  * 
all  love  can  teach.  “ Together  for  this 
little  while,”  he  whispered,  “ and  after, — 
surely  for  us  both  there  will  be  only  good.” 
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Consciousness  of  other  na- 
tionalities is  not  apt  to  be  a vice 
of  the  American  nature  except 
in  those  sad  instances  in  which  the 
American  has  been  cultivated  beyond  the 
self-satisfaction  so  akin  to  self-respect 
that  one  is  not  willing  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  at  least  in  one's  own 
case.  Even  with  the  especially  cultivated 
this  consciousness  refers  rather  to  farther 
than  to  nearer  differences,  and  the  cul- 
tivated American  who  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  existence  of  a dominion  bordering 
us  beyond  the  seas,  is  comparatively  dead 
to  the  presence  of  a Dominion  bordering 
us  beyond  the  lakes  and  rivers.  From 
time  to  time  he  hears  that  its  people  de- 
sire or  detest  a closer  relation  with  us; 
but  mainly  he  keeps  only  a tradition  of 
summer  travel,  and  an  impression  of  a 
long,  implacable  winter,  as  his  associa- 
tions with  it.  Now  and  then  his  morn- 
ing or  his  evening  paper  appeals  to  his 
slumbrous  patriotism  with  tales  of  a vast 
Western  emigration  to  those  hyperborean 
regions,  and  a welcome  given  the  emi- 
grants which  might  undermine  a citizen- 
ship less  deeply  rooted  than  ours.  It  seems 
to  him  that  he  remembers  rectifications 
of  frontiers  in  which  we  have  scarcely 
escaped  bloodshed,  and  he  vaguely  recalls 
special  despatches,  noting  the  pursuit  of 
American  fishermen  on  the  lakes  by  the 
navies  of  our  neighbor;  and  there  has  been 
something  about  bait  and  the  Gloucester 
mackerel  - men.  Apparently,  there  has 
also  been  something  about  reciprocity  and 
nefarious  attempts  of  our  neighbor  to  get 
us  to  lower  our  Chinese  Wall  of  a tariff, 
so  that  he  can  get  over  it  with  his  timber, 
or  what  not.  Then  all  again  is  silent, 
except  for  wintry  rumor  of  ice-palaces, 
somewhere;  and  though  five  or  six  trains 
from  New  York  and  Boston  and  quite 
as  many  from  Chicago  leave  daily  for 
the  metropolis  of  the  Neighboring  Power, 
the  cultivated  American  shrinks  from 
the  thought  of  it  as  despairingly  as  if 
it  were  to  be  reached  only  by  toboggan. 
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Yet,  we  venture  to  think  that  if  the 
cultivated  American  were  the  least  little 
bit  more  cultivated,  he  might  be  brought 
to  feel  an  interest  as  lively,  if  not  as 
polite,  in  that  neighboring  power  as, 
say,  in  some  of  the  minor  principalities 
of  the  European  continent,  or  the  larger 
republics  of  South  America. 

As  long  as  we  were  part  of  Europe 
ourselves  we  were  more  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  neighboring  power  than  we 
have  ever  been  since,  especially  as  long 
as  the  neighboring  power  was  French. 
In  that  picturesque  period,  our  ances- 
tors were  often  tomahawked  by  its  sav- 
age emissaries,  or  led  captive  over  its 
borders,  which  we  ourselves  sometimes 
crossed  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  its 
fastnesses.  But  that  period  passed,  and 
a sluggish  era  of  adventureless  peace  set 
in,  which  some  are  so  commonplace  as  to 
hope  may  last  forever,  and  finally  restore 
us,  if  on  less  picturesque  terms,  to  the 
lost  intimacy  of  our  European  date. 

It  was  in  the  tranquillity  of  this  pe- 
riod that  the  greatest  of  American  his- 
torians, conceived  the  idea  of  a history, 
which  should  not  only  relate  us  in  the 
knowledge  and  imagination  of  men  to 
the  founders  of  the  neighboring  power, 
but  should  make  us  equally  with  them 
partners  in  the  annals  of  all  the 
world,  directly  or  indirectly.  Before 
him,  an  American  poet,  the  greatest 
of  American  poets,  had  written  a poem 
which  reunited  us  with  that  power  in 
its  earliest  English  phase,  through  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  of  the 
human  story.  We  were  thus  already 
akin  through  the  intellect  and  the 
spirit  with  the  people  beyond  the  Chi- 
nese Wall  of  our  tariff,  and  whoever 
had  the  will  could  pass  it  in  the  sum- 
mer's day  that  lured  from  Niagara 
down  the  lakes  and  the  rapids  to 
Montreal,  and  again  down  the  seaward- 
widening  river  to  Quebec.  It  is  some 
such  wanderer,  some  such  bold  adventurer 
from  the  spacious  Julys  and  Augusts  of 
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the  past  whom  we  would  invite  the  cul- 
tivated American  to  accompany  in  hi9 
latest  visit  to  the  dominions  of  the  neigh- 
boring power,  made  when  the  dead  fields, 
now  so  deeply  sheeted  and  sepulchred  in 
these  January  snows,  were  yet  in  their 
September  green,  with  the  first  leaves  of 
autumn  beginning  to  redden  around  and 
above  them.  If  the  cultivated  American 
will  come,  he  shall  be  shown  some  things, 
or  at  least  told  some  things,  which  will 
not  indeed  surprise  him,  for  nothing  can 
surprise  the  cultivated  American  except 
his  own  cultivation,  but  which  we  hope 
will  interest  and  possibly  a little  charm 
him.  If  he  cares  to  see  a capital  in  the 
making,  and  to  meet  a people  in  the 
process  of  nationalizing  themselves  on 
terms  of  novelty  which  we  ourselves  have 
won  for  them,  and  in  a differentiation 
from  both  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Elder  Sister  Country  which  it  is  the 
chief  stroke  of  their  genius  to  have  imag- 
ined, the  chance  is  open  to  him. 

The  anomaly  of  being  an  independent 
dominion  in  dependence  on  an  inclusive 
empire,  if  not  in  its  control,  was  an  idea 
which  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  the 
neighboring  power,  if  the  Elder  Sister 
Country  had  not  made  it  practicable  to 
throw  off  the  guidance  of  the  Mother 
Country,  without  apparently  severing  the 
political  ties  which  one  need  not  be  so 
offensive  as  to  call  apron-strings.  We 
had  to  go  all  lengths  before  the  neigh- 
boring power  could  go  all  the  lengths  but 
one,  and  we  had  to  begin  Washington 
before  that  power  could  begin  Ottawa. 
In  both  cases,  nature  had  been  before 
human  nature  in  suggesting  the  site  of 
a capital.  Since  the  first  political  Chris- 
tian founded  his  capital  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosporus,  few  if  any  states  have 
had  their  main  office  in  places  so  dig- 
nified. The  accidental  capitals,  like  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  have 
indeed  the  rivers  that  are  apt  to  run  by 
large  towns,  but  they  have  none  of  them 
a scenic  environment  so  noble  as  the 
capital  ofi  this  Republic  or  the  capital 
of  that  Dominion.  Both  these  capitals 
began  to  set  their  future  splendor  in 
architecture  worthy  the  nature  about 
them,  and  it  was  not  without  significance 
that  the  republic  framed  its  Capitol  in 
the  classic  forms  consecrated  by  the  free- 
dom of  classic  antiquity,  and  that  the 


dominion  shaped  its  official  fane  on  the 
Gothic  lines  endeared  to  the  race  by 
the  secular  and  religious  shrines  of  the 
motherland.  One  is  not  obliged  to  choose 
between  them,  and  say  the  first  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  last ; but  one  feels  that 
the  gray  Gothic  would  have  looked  alien 
by  the  Potomac,  and  the  white  Greek 
would  have  seemed  a false  note  in  the 
symphony  of  the  wintrier  sky  and  the 
northerner  landscape  by  the  Ottawa. 

A little  while  ago,  say  thirty  years, 
the  Capitol  seemed  pretty  much  all  there 
was  of  Ottawa.  But  all  of  the  Cap- 
itol now  seems  a little  part  of  Ottawa, 
grown  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  then, 
and  many  times  lovelier.  They  are  so 
rather  bouncingly  pleased,  those  Domin- 
ion folk,  to  be  just  what  they  are  in 
quite  their  own  way,  that  one  scarcely 
credits  one’s  sense  in  hearing  them  speak 
of  their  capital  as  the  Washington  of 
the  North,  but  one  may  at  least  believe 
that  what  has  taken  place  at  Washington, 
in  some  things,  is  taking  place  at  Ot- 
tawa in  the  same  sort  of  things.  That 
is,  the  town  is  realizing  itself  in  a 
constant  consciousness  of  the  capital, 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
There  is  no  tradition,  or  at  least  none 
that  the  more  ignorant  visitor  knows,  of 
a city  planned,  and  as  it  were  forecast, 
by  an  inspired  engineer,  in  a prophecy 
discovered  by  a bold  President  of  after- 
time,  who  began  to  fulfil  it,  as  Presi- 
dent Hayes  began  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
of  Major  L’Enfant  in  the  present  and 
future  Washington,  after  a wise,  however 
wicked.  Boss  Shepherd  had  turned  the 
town  from  a mud-hole  into  a paradise  of 
asphalt.  But  Ottawa  did  not  linger  long 
in  the  hold  of  the  original  accident,  which 
keeps  its  clutch  so  unrelentingly  on  the 
cities  of  greed  and  want.  You  see  now, 
happy  if  ignorant  visitor,  how  the  capital 
is  extending  itself  all  through,  and  all 
around  the  city,  in  public  offices  more  or 
less  of  the  parent  Gothic,  amidst  gardens 
taught  to  grow  by  the  canals  and  rivers 
taught  to  flow  at  their  feet,  in  drives  that 
seek  the  splendid  fields  and  pleasaunces 
beyond  the  streets  and  then  come  will- 
ingly back  to  them,  in  parks  that  the  kind 
trolley  reaches  everywhere,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  that  allow  the  avenues  to 
stretch  themselves  when  they  are  tired 
of  the  stores  and  dwellings. 
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The  official  city  is  all  new  or  newer, 
but  the  unofficial  city  is  rather  oldish 
here  and  there;  sometimes  shabbily  old, 
and  sometimes  quaintly  old.  There  is  a 
wide  market-place  where  the  long,  dense 
ranks  of  country  wagons  give  an  English, 
give  a Latin  effect  to  the  buying  and 
selling,  and  the  gray  stone  shops  and 
taverns  overlooking  the  barter  are  most- 
ly of  a type  unhappily  obsolescent  in  a 
continent  so  fire-new  as  ours.  Sugges- 
tions of  Montreal  as  Montreal  used  to  be, 
suggestions  even  of  Quebec  as  Quebec 
used  to  be,  breathe  from  these  market- 
carts,  and  from  the  figures  of  comfort- 
able farm-women  bargaining  with  wary 
young  housewives.  That  market-place 
is  a charming  touch;  but  whether  the 
pervading  sawmills,  that  heap  their 
planks  and  scantlings,  and  slabs  and 
shingles  high  in  air  and  abroad  beside 
the  great  river,  are  another  charming 
touch  must  be  left  to  the  reader’s  taste. 
Sawmills,  if  rightly  seen,  or  with  the 
eye  of  fond  recollection,  are  not  un- 
picturesque,  but  in  the  nature  of  lum- 
bering they  cannot  always  hold  their 
place.  Here  and  there  a vast  boom  of  logs 
stretches  far  into  the  river,  but  the  for- 
ests where  the  logs  were  lately  trees  are 
falling  fast,  and  doubtless  the  capital 
will  know  how  in  time  to  restrict  the  saw- 
mill and  at  last  to  efface  it. 

Outside  of  Washington  we  might  be 
fearful  of  socialism  in  the  public  control 
keeping  the  streets  so  clean  as  those  of 
Ottawa;  and  again  and  again  we  come 
upon  evidences  of  administrational  ef- 
ficiency which  give  us  pause  in  our  con- 
jecture that  we  are  very  like  the  Cana- 
dians. In  the  parts  of  their  capital 
which  we  suppose  we  must  call  residential, 
no  matter  how  we  hate  the  word,  the 
handsome,  lawn-girt  dwellings  remind  us 
of  those  in  our  smaller  cities,  all  the  way 
from  Hartford  to  Buffalo,  and  as  much 
beyond  as  you  like  to  go.  For  the  most 
part,  the  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  race 
(which  of  course  means  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  always)  look  more  like 
the  American  Anglo-Saxons  than  the 
English  Anglo-Saxons,  but  suddenly  a 
face  or  a figure,  far  more  frequently  than 
in  our  towns,  transports  you  to  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  Cardiff. 
Oftener  than  otherwise  the  accent  is  like 
ours,  and  there  are  no  dropped  or  dis- 


located aspirates  lying  about.  But  they 
spell  their  American  accent  differently; 
a man  of  Honor  could  not  be  commonly 
honest  unless  he  had  a u in  the  last 
syllable,  and  the  laborer  would  not  be 
worthy  of  his  hire  without  it.  This  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  voluntary  dif- 
ferences from  us  in  the  neighboring 
power.  Your  Canadian  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican if  he  knows  it,  but  he  does  not  know 
how  much  of  an  American  he  is.  He 
thinks  that  in  being  full  of  the  new  wine 
of  the  new  country — we  speak  figurative- 
ly, of  course — he  is  being  distinctively 
Canadian,  and  only  we  who  recognize  the 
tang  of  our  vintage  know  better.  Per- 
haps an  Englishman,  lately  from  Home, 
and  peering  anxiously  and  bewilderedly 
about  on  the  flush  of  that  ardor,  would 
divine  its  true  source.  What  is  certain 
is  that  the  ardor  is  there.  The  spirit 
of  the  West,  of  the  Future,  thrills  east- 
ward from  the  fertile  fields  of  the  friend- 
ly climates  in  the  great  Canadian  grain- 
lands  and  fruit-lands,  and  from  the 
Canadian  gold-lands  and  coal-lands,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  rivers 
and  seas,  as  it  does  not  even  with  us.  It 
may  be  that  it  makes  itself  as  much  felt 
at  Washington,  that  fine  bold  spirit,  as 
it  does  in  Ottawa,  but  we  doubt  it,  and 
we  are  sure  it  does  not  in  New  York. 
We  are  apt  to  question  it,  to  snub  it 
here,  but  it  seems  welcome  in  Ottawa. 

Or  is  this  the  error  of  a hasty  observer  ? 
What  seems  certain  is  that  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  an  effervescence  which 
has  more  or  less  subsided  with  ils.  Aft- 
er all,  the  actual  Canada,  the  eventual 
Canada,  is  a far  newer  country  than 
ours.  The  historic  Canada,  the  Canada 
of  the  priest,  the  soldier,  the  habitant, 
is  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  fresh  activi- 
ties which  are  making  the  Dominion 
great,  or  as  great  as  a country  with  so 
much  winter  against  it  can  be.  But  these 
activities  penetrate  the  whole  body  pol- 
itic of  the  Dominion  as  they  do  not  pen- 
etrate the  body  politic  of  the  Republic; 
they  qualify  it, they  characterize  it;  or  if 
they  do  not,  one  fancies,  no  doubt  from 
insufficient  evidence,  that  they  do.  The 
forces  there  are  visible  and  audible,  and 
here  they  are  like  the  rivers  of  their  own 
West  which  when  tired  of  flowing  above- 
ground sink  and  flow  underground,  but 
flow  quite  as  strenuously  there. 
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Is  it  a fancy  that  the  air,  yonder,  the 
pure  air  of  a climate  where  it  is  as  cold 
half  the  year  as  if  liquefied,  is  less  haunt- 
ed than  ours  with  the  giant  forms  of 
the  Trusts  and  Distrusts  which  threaten 
our  peace?  At  least  one  does  not  hear 
so  much  of  the  mighty  fortunes;  really 
one  cannot  remember  hearing,  in  a 
week’s  time,  the  word  millionaire  once 
pronounced ; the  word  multimillionaire 
is  apparently  unknown  to  the  happier 
vocabulary  of  the  neighboring  power,  but 
no  doubt  it  will  duly  form  a part  of 
the  knowledge  which  rushes  in  while 
wisdom  still  lingers  without.  No  doubt, 
if  we  could  look  into  the  heart  of  the 
neighboring  power,  we  should  see  the  like 
of  the  bitterness  which  stirs  in  our  own, 
the  commercial  lust,  the  industrial  un- 
rest. The  dream  of  a state  caring  as 
eagerly  and  jealously  for  those  who  earn 
as  for  those  who  pay,  or  underpay,  is 
not  a vision  of  that  power,  as  it  is  of 
the  great  Pacific  provinces  which  justly 
call  themselves  a commonwealth.  The 
neighboring  power  came  to  its  conscious- 
ness too  early  for  that  vision,  as  we  came 
to  ours  too  early  to  imagine  the  dependent 
independence  which  she  has  realized  po- 
litically. This  is  something  which  teases 
the  thought  of  the  witness  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  he  can  only  put  aside 
by  answering  his  own  question  with  the 
fact  that  it  works.  How  long  it  will  work 
no  one  can  say,  for  no  one  can  calculate 
the  lifetime  of  an  anomaly.  We  had 
once  our  own  anomaly,  and  a far  worse 
one,  and  no  one  could  calculate  its  life- 
time. As  it  was  said  in  our  time  of  pa- 
tience, a nation  cannot  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free,  so  it  may  begin  to  be  said 
over  there  that  a nation  cannot  exist  half 
colonial  and  half  imperial. 

It  is  not  said  yet,  and  such  whisper- 
ing as  there  once  was  of  another  union 
has  quite  died  away;  there  is  really  not 
a breath  of  that  any  more  than  there  is 
a breath  of  the  republicanism  which  once 
feebly  gasped  in  England.  The  new 
times  have  their  new  cures  for  the  old 
maladies,  and  we  have  taught,  if  we  have 
not  learnt,  that  republics  can  be  unjust 
and  full  of  the  superfluity  of  the  worst 
inequality,  the  inequality  of  life  and  the 
means  of  life.  So  the  latest  democracies 
do  not  seek  salvation  in  republics  or  union 


with  republics.  They  feel  that  the  eco- 
nomic evil  must  first  be  economically  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.  The  most  we  can 
ask  of  the  neighboring  power  is  to  remem- 
ber that  we  made  her  and  her  opportunity 
possible  through  our  suffering  and  revolt. 

At  present  her  two  races  and  her  two 
religions  are  bound  together  in  a patriot- 
ism which  shows  no  fissure  to  the  alien 
eye.  The  Latin  race,  which  has  given 
the  distinguished  statesman  for  the  first 
place  in  her  ministry,  seems  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
accepts  his  leadership.  If  these  elements 
should  ever  mix,  as  they  have  not  yet 
mixed,  they  ought  in  logic  to  offer  the 
future  a people  such  as  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen.  But  apparently  they  are  no 
nearer  a racial  than  a religious  union, 
and  standing  together  for  Canada, 
French  and  English,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant seem  set  apart  in  perpetuity  as 
to  all  other  things.  Which  side  is  hold- 
ing its  own,  or  more  than  its  own,  it 
would  be  a bold  alien  who  should  say. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  you  super- 
ficially note  at  Ottawa  is  the  prevalence 
of  neither  the  Latin  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  of  the  Scot,  whose  eager  visage  im- 
parts its  physiognomy  to  the  street  crowd, 
not  yet  of  a New  York  or  London  density. 
It  is  a very  Scotch  town,  if  not  a 
Scotch  town,  and  this  may  be  why  it  is 
so  Canadian,  so  American,  so  Yankee. 
Anywhere  you  can  easily  get  out  of  the 
business  streets,  into  the  official  spaces 
or  the  residential  districts,  which  are  so 
noble,  so  pleasing.  You  can  even  get 
into  the  country,  with  a foreground  full 
of  the  gleams  and  wide  reaches  of  the 
magnificent  river,  and  beyond  these,  the 
fertile  fields,  rising  in  grandiose  terraces, 
to  the  Laurentian  Hills,  too  blue  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  blue  of  the  vast  ho- 
rizons. Can  it  be  that  in  a little  while, 
the  mid-September  visitor  asks  himself, 
those  mighty  extents,  those  lofty  tops 
will  be  white  as  death  under  six  months’ 
snow?  But  perhaps  this  forced  torpor 
of  a half-year  may  be  all  that  prevents 
the  neighboring  power  annexing  the 
States  to  the  south  of  her.  She  may  yet 
do  this  when  she  has  imparted  to  her 
whole  dominion  the  ever-vemal  climate 
of  her  wonderfully  isothermalized  north- 
west. 
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IN  the  history  of  literature  no  subject 
is  more  interesting  or  more  pertinent 
to  the  whole  course  of  development 
than  that  of  periodical  publication. 

Our  modem  idea  of  publication  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  issue  and  circula- 
tion of  printed  works,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  plays  that  have  publicity  only  as 
they  are  acted,  and  of  musical  compo- 
sitions which  are  known  to  the  general 
public  only  as  they  are  rendered  by  musi- 
cians. This  exceptional  form  of  publica- 
tion was  the  original  and  only  form  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  when  there  was 
not  even  the  written  symbol,  and  publica- 
tion was  through  oral  tradition.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  form  which  to-day 
reaches,  as  it  has  in  all  ages  reached, 
the  illiterate,  transcending,  therefore,  by 
direct  and  universal  appeal,  the  device  of 
written  word  and  of  typography.  Before 
these  devices  existed  all  speech  was  sim- 
ply phonetic,  and  unembarrassed  by  or- 
thoepic puzzles  and  ambiguities. 

Such  literature  as  there  was  before  let- 
ters— in  the  martial  and  religious  lyric, 
the  heroic  epic,  the  elementary  drama, 
and  the  impassioned  speech — was  closely 
associated  with  religious  ritual  and  with 
regularly  recurrent  festivals,  themselves 
following  the  routine  of  Nature  in  days, 
seasons,  years,  and  lustres,  and  was  there- 
fore to  a large  extent  periodical  in  its 
communication  to  the  people.  The  earliest 
folk-lore  and  poetry,  as  represented  in 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  were  calendary, 
with  near  relation  to  agriculture,  which, 
like  the  gathering  of  simples  and  the  mag- 
ical rites  of  healing,  was  carried  on  with 
a superstitious  regard  to  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  Probably,  as  soon  as  printed 
publications  began  to  circulate  among 
the  people,  the  most  fascinating  of  peri- 
odicals was  a kind  of  farmer's  almanac. 

We  doubtless  underestimate  the  num- 
ber of  readers  before  the  invention  of 
types ; and  the  number  was  comparatively 
greater  in  some  periods  of  ancient  cul- 
ture than  at  any  time  in  medieval  his- 


tory before  the  Renaissance.  It  must 
have  been  so  in  the  time  when  it  could 
be  said  that  “ Of  the  making  of  many 
books  there  is  no  end."  In  Rome,  even 
before  the  Augustan  age,  intelligent  copy- 
ists were  numerous.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
wrote  his  Commentaries  to  conciliate  po- 
litical favor,  had  probably  no  difficulty  in 
securing  for  them  a sufficiently  general 
circulation  to  effect  his  purposes.  In  the 
next  generation  any  writer  who  could 
command  the  services  of  hundreds  of  well- 
trained  slaves  could  have  put  upon  the 
market  an  edition  of  his  latest  work  larger 
than  the  usual  first  edition  of  books  issued 
to-day,  and  in  less  time.  But  for  this 
cheap  skilled  labor  the  hand  printing- 
press  would  have  come  into  use.  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  make  metal  types 
as  to  engrave  signet-rings. 

It  was  not  alone  the  cheapness  of  labor 
that  met  the  ancient  literary  need.  La- 
bor was  cheap  enough  in  the  fifteenth 
century  when  types  came  into  use.  But 
there  was  at  this  later  date  no  such  abun- 
dant supply  of  intelligent  servants  who 
could  read  and  write  as  that  derived  from 
the  great  body  of  slaves  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ^Esop  was  a 
slave,  and  Horace  the  son  of  a freedman. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  intelligence 
and  fidelity  of  this  ingeniously  efficient 
class,  whose  dependent  condition  was  its 
misfortune  (as  in  the  case  of  captives 
taken  in  battle),  rather  than  its  fault, 
that  the  stability  of  the  Empire  was  so 
long  maintained,  despite  the  unworthiness 
of  its  masters. 

The  medieval  monks  were  copyists, 
and  there  was  a host  of  them;  but  they 
hardly  served  the  interests  of  a free  liter- 
ature; they  were  not  likely  to  copy  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  Dante,  Petrarch,  or 
Boccaccio,  whatever  share  they  may  have 
had  in  the  preservation  of  classic  lore, 
which  was  quite  entirely  Latin.  Print- 
ing was  a forced  invention,  rendered 
necessary  rather  by  the  illiteracy  of 
craftsmen  than  by  the  demand  of  a large 
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reading  class.  In  fact,  it  was  printing 
that  first  created  any  considerable  general 
demand  for  books. 

In  this  situation,  which  lasted  for  a 
century  and  a half  after  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  there  was  no  call 
for  periodical  publications  or  even  for 
newspapers.  There  was,  indeed,  no  pub- 
lication of  anything  to  the  people  except 
in  the  ancient  sense — through  recitation, 
oration,  the  rubric  and  stage  representa- 
tion. The  earliest  newspaper  printed  in 
Europe  was  the  Frankfurter  Journal , a 
weekly,  in  1615.  A year  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Mayflower,  followed  a similar 
publication  in  London,  called  the  Weekly 
News,  and  not  until  more  than  seventy 
years  later  was  there  an  English  daily 
paper.  Caxton  had  printed  books  at 
Westminster  more  than  two  centuries 
earlier — an  interval  stretching  from  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  including  the  mighty  literature 
produced  by  the  great  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists, with  Shakespeare  at  their  head, 
by  More  and  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  by  Spenser  and  Milton  and  Bun- 
yan.  Yet  in  all  this  glorious  period  no 
daily  newspaper!  The  English  language 
had  come  of  age.  Constitutional  liberty, 
in  theory  at  least,  had  been  achieved. 
Yet  for  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people,  lacking  manhood  suffrage,  and 
having  no  direct  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  there  had  been 
developed  no  regular  and  organized  chan- 
nels of  political  expression. 

The  formation  of  something  which  may 
properly  be  called  public  opinion  and  the 
establishment  of  means  for  its  expression 
rapidly  progressed  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  that 
in  1703  daily  journalism  became  a suc- 
cessful venture.  Then  began  the  era  of 
the  brilliant  and  effective  publicist  in 
England,  nearly  a century  before  there 
was  anything  like  it  on  the  continent. 

There  had  been  masterly  pamphleteer- 
ing as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  most  eminent  exam- 
ples of  which  were  from  the  pen  of  John 
Milton,  mainly  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  method  of  appeal- 
ing to  intelligent  public  opinion  was  the 
only  one  possible  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  pursued  with  still  greater  vigor  after 
the  advent  of  the  daily  press,  because  of 


the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
readers.  Defoe  and  Swift  showered 
pamphlets  upon  the  British  nation;  but 
these  distinguished  writers  with  even 
more  zest  availed  of  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  periodical  publica- 
tions. Probably  no  one  man  ever  wielded 
the  power  of  the  press  with  such  effect 
as  Swift  did  in  the  Examiner  during 
the  time  of  his  connection  with  it. 

Defoe  had,  in  1704,  started  a periodical 
of  his  own,  The  Review,  he  being  at  the 
time  a political  prisoner  in  Newgate. 

He  contributed  all  the  matter — essays  on 
politics  and  commerce — himself,  and  sup- 
plemented each  number,  of  which  three 
were  published  every  week,  with  u The 
Scandalous  Club,”  dealing  with  manners 
and  morals — a precursor  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator,  which  appeared  soon  after- 
ward. His  Robinson  Crusoe,  after  its 
remarkable  success  in  book  form,  was 
published  serially  in  Heathcote’s  Intelli- 
gencer, being  the  first  instance  of  a feu- 
illeton  on  record.  The  same  fortune — 
that  is,  serial  after  book  publication — 
happened  in  the  next  century  to  Thom- 
son’s Seasons  and  to  Gray’s  Elegy . We 
have  witnessed  such  a reversal  of  the 
usual  sequence  even  in  our  own  time  in 
the  case  of  several  successful  novels, 
some  of  which  were  originally  published 
serially  in  first-class  magazines,  then  in 
book  form,  and  again  as  newspaper  feu- 
illetons.  As  in  the  case  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, these  later  instances  indicate  the 
diverse  strata  of  an  author’s  possible 
audience  and  help  to  explain  the  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  periodicals. 

The  intimate  association  with  the  ear- 
liest periodicals  of  two  such  writers  as 
Defoe  and  Swift,  the  authors  of  the  two 
most  popular  tales  not  only  of  their  own 
but  of  all  time,  has  had  its  counterpart 
hr  every  subsequent  period  of  English 
and  American  literature.  Dryden  was 
the  last  of  the  illustrious  writers  since 
Chaucer  who  were  denied  such  associa- 
tion, for  though  in  his  last  days  he  was 
a frequenter  of  Will’s  Coffee-House,  he 
did  not  live  quite  long  enough  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  coffee-house  literature  in 
the  Tatler,  Spectator , and  Guardian,  to 
which  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Pope 
were  contributors. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  a writer, 
however  great,  who  did  not  produce  play-; 
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could  not  depend  upon  literature  for  a 
livelihood*  By  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
Gay  made  more  than  seven  thousand 
pounds,  while  the  “ exquisite”  Herrick, 
though  he  wrote  immortal  verse,  would 
have  starved  but  for  the  living  of  Dean 
Prior,  given  him  by  Charles  I.  Sufficient 
influence  at  court,  or  the  substantial  aid 
of  an  aristocratic  patron,  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  writer  to  pursue  literature 
at  all,  and  the  politic  conciliation  of  such 
favors  involved  corresponding  obliga- 
tions and  sometimes  humiliating  com- 
promises. The  stage  alone  afforded 
profit,  with  comparative  independence, 
and  the  widest  possible  publicity.  Yet 
the  ribald  public  at  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration was  an  exacting  tyrant,  demand- 
ing of  playwrights  something  worse  than 
political  accommodation  — the  prostitu- 
tion of  their  art  to  a corrupted  taste. 
Even  Dryden,  originally  a Puritan,  in 
the  early  period  of  his  career  as  a 
dramatist  submitted  as  supinely  as  Gay 
did  to  this  degradation. 

The  dependence  upon  royal  favor  and 
political  patronage  was  even  more  exten- 
sive in  the  eighteenth  century,  because 
there  was  a larger  number  of  brilliant 
writers,  whose  wit  and  versatile  talent 
were  of  such  avail  and  so  necessary  to 
party  leaders  that  the  obligation  was 
mutual  and  so  equal  that  it  lost  its  sting. 
Of  all  the  postulants  for  official  favor, 
writers  like  Addison  must  have  been  the 
most  independent,  such  service  as  they 
rendered  being  genial  and  engaging  their 
eager  enthusiasm.  Politics  was  the  po- 
lite art  of  the  time,  and  polite  literature 
was  willingly  subservient  to  it,  but  never 
so  absorbed  by  the  service  as  to  dimin- 
ish its  equally  alluring  offices  in  the 
cause  of  polite  criticism  and  polite  man- 
ners, which  occupied  a large  proportion 
of  space  in  the  coffee-house  periodicals. 
Here  it  was  that  Addison’s  critical  appre- 
ciation of  Milton  established  for  his  gen- 
eration a just  estimate  of  the  old  poet; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  contempo- 
rary letters,  as  everything  else  contem- 
porary, that  engrossed  attention  in  an 
age  which,  taking  itself  rather  seriously 
in  a stately  fashion,  is  looked  back  upon 
as  itself  an  elegant  comedy,  witty,  sa- 
tirical, and  gayly  self-complacent. 

The  Tailer,  Spectator,  and  a hundred 
other  publications  of  a like  character. 


though  most  of  these  were  political  rather 
than  literary,  which  sprang  up  before 
Johnson  started  his  short-lived  Rambler, 
a generation  later,  had  the  polite  town 
for  audience,  including  the  women  of 
society.  The  urban  limitation  was  due 
to  the  urbanity  of  the  literature.  There 
was  a considerable  reading  public  in 
England  to  whom  this  kind  of  literature 
did  not  appeal,  who  were  readers  of  Bun- 
yan,  and  whose  chief  inducement  to  learn 
to  read  at  all  was  a religious  rather  than 
any  worldly  motive.  The  interest  in 
politics  among  the  people  was,  as  it  had 
long  been,  keener  and  more  general  in 
England  than  in  any  other  land.  It  was 
still  largely  met  by  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets, but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  stimulated  and  abundantly 
nourished  by  the  press.  In  no  other  coun- 
try had  there  been  established  so  many  ex- 
cellent schools,  endowed  with  special  ref- 
erence to  indigent  students,  for  whom  am- 
ple provision  was  made,  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  be  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage. 
But  literature,  for  its  own  sake,  flourished 
only  in  London,  or  in  such  fashionable 
places  as  Bath  and  Deal,  which  in  this  re- 
gard, as  in  their  social  aspects,  but  re- 
flected in  the  lustre  of  the  metropolis. 

The  best  essays  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  those  of  the  Spectator  type, 
seem  to  us  extremely  modem  rather  than 
modish — modish  as  that  time  was.  Sim- 
ple and  idiomatic  in  expression,  they  were 
quite  free  from  the  artificialities  and 
affectations  of  contemporaneous  verse. 
They  sounded  a new  note,  and  had  a last- 
ing influence  upon  all  subsequent  Eng- 
lish literature.  Excepting  as  an  in- 
stance of  striking  precocity,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the 
“ Queen  of  the  Blues,”  had  before  her 
ninth  year  copied  the  whole  of  the  Spec- 
tator. In  few  novels  of  our  time  is  there 
so  much  of  genuine  character-making  as 
there  is  in  many  of  these  essays.  From 
Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
Willy  Wimble,  and  Steele’s  memoir  of 
Dick  Eastcourt,  it  is  but  a step  to  the 
novels  of  Richardson  and  Fielding. 

We  also  easily  pass  from  the  period- 
icals which  published  these  essays  to  the 
earliest  type  of  a monthly  magazine,  ap- 
pealing to  a general  audience  through 
miscellaneous  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  germ  of  this  type  was  Peter 
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Motteux’s  The  Gentleman's  Journal , es- 
tablished in  1691 ; but  there  was  no 
complete  or  successful  example  of  it 
until  Edward  Cave,  under  the  name  of 
" Sylvanus  Urban,”  established  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  about  a quarter  of  a 
century  after  Steele  started  The  Taller . 
This  magazine  has  been  continuously 
published  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years. 

Cave,  whose  publishing  house  at  St. 
John’s  Gate  was  also  his  residence,  offer- 
ed prizes  for  poems  on  themes  suggested 
by  him — as  high  as  £50  for  the  best  on, 
say,  such  a subject  as  “ Life,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell.”  “ Sylvanus 
Urban  ” had  no  literary  distinction,  and 
by  all  accounts  was  not  especially  “ur- 
bane ” ; but  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
successful  miscellany,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  which  was  the  report- 
ing of  Parliamentary  debates — a novelty 
in  the  journalism  of  that  time. 

The  fame  of  the  magazine  had  reached 
Samuel  Johnson  at  Lichfield — where  he 
had  instituted  an  academy;  and  when,  a 
few  years  later,  he,  with  David  Garrick, 
his  most  promising  pupil,  went  to  Lon- 
don to  try  his  fortunes  there  in  the  liter- 
ary field,  St.  John’s  Gate  was  to  him  like 
the  candle  to  the  moth,  and  he  was  used, 
shyly  and  afar  off,  to  gaze  upon  the  some- 
what stately  portal  with  the  deepest  rev- 
erence. In  1738,  while  he  was  yet  un- 
known in  that  literary  London  of  which 
he  was  afterward  to  be  the  most  imposing 
figure,  he  became  the  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Cave.  Doctor  Johnson  was  thus  the  first 
eminent  literary  man  to  become  closely 
associated  with  a popular  monthly  maga- 
zine. Popular  it  might  well  be  called  for 
those  days,  having,  according  to  Doctor 
Johnson,  a sale  of  ten  thousand  copies. 
The  Spectator  in  its  best  days,  before  its 
first  series  was  paralyzed  by  the  stamp 
tax  of  1712,  had  a circulation  of  only 
three  thousand. 

The  population  of  London  at  this  time 
was  six  hundred  thousand.  How  small  a 
part  of  this  was  included  in  what  may 
be  called  the  polite  town  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  limited  audience  which 
Addison  addressed,  but  still  more  signif- 
icantly from  the  fact  that  theatrical  rep- 
resentations reached  only  about  twelve 
thousand.  It  was  therefore  a feather  in 
Johnson’s  cap  that  lie  brought  the  circu- 


lation of  Cave’s  Magazine  (1740-43)  up 
to  fifteen  thousand  by  his  version  of  the 
current  u Parliamentary  Debates,”  which 
was  largely  a work  of  the  imagination, 
since,  while  he  gave  the  veritable  sub- 
stance, he  clothed  it  in  his  own  magnil- 
oquent language.  Cave  celebrated  his 
good  fortune,  according  to  Hawkins,  “ by 
buying  an  old  coach  and  a pair  of  older 
horses.”  J ohnson’s  tender  conscience, 
when  he  learned  that  the  Parliamentary 
speeches  were  taken  for  genuine,  led  him 
to  discontinue  the  publication. 

Light  literature  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  a magazine  conducted  by 
either  Mr.  Cave  or  Doctor  Johnson;  in- 
deed, it  is  only  within  our  own  memory 
that  the  antiquarian  features  of  this 
periodical  were  set  aside;  but  it  was 
lighter  than  could  be  found  in  any  other 
miscellany  of  the  time,  and  within  its 
first  years  it  had  a score  of  imitators. 

Its  scheme  was  original,  and  was  known, 
Doctor  Johnson  said,  “ wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.” 

Thus  was  the  monthly  magazine,  which 
has  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
English  literature,  auspiciously  started 
upon  its  career. 

Periodical  literature,  in  its  very  begin- 
ning, accomplished  for  the  writer  one 
very  important  result.  It  enabled  him  to 
secure  at  least  partial  independence  of 
patronage  without  recourse  to  play-writ- 
ing. The  novel,  which  was  its  natural 
offspring,  and  which,  from  the  first,  was  a 
profitable  undertaking,  helped  to  com- 
plete the  emancipation.  Richardson’s 
Pamela , the  earliest  society  novel,  tedi- 
ous as  it  may  seem  to  us,  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  every  class  in  Europe,  and 
established  a new  school  of  foreign  as 
well  as  of  domestic  fiction.  The  novel 
and  the  monthly  magazine  emerged  dur- 
ing the  same  generation.  Together  with 
the  polite  essay,  they  helped  to  abolish 
pedantry,  and  we  may  justly  say  that 
they  brought  the  development  of  modern 
English  prose  literature  to  a stage  of 
finished  grace  and  elegance  not  hitherto 
reached  even  in  the  noble  examples 
furnished  by  Bacon,  Taylor,  Milton,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  wrote  as  men 
must  write  who  have  not  been  brought 
into  intimate  accord  with  the  idiomatic 
expression  of  a general  audience. 
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only  they are  not  all  children:  mo^t  of  them 
aif  Vld  to.*  Fa  thcr.  . . . Just  now  the 


tHxwiu)#.  In  a XeVv  rr.umtto.4  Father  w iB  take 
Hold  of  }W  hand  and  keep  it  until,  Che 
promise*  not  i«  point  aft#  more.  > . . . Ho 
didn't  clo  that  edher.  JXabRpr  die  doesiFX 
know  any  letter;  . . f cauT  see  the  purple 
lady's  face,  hut  I think  >b*  ifc  the  same  one 
that  brought  pi  e o chocolate  !«bl>i£  the  hi  hi 
time  she  wa«  Compel  pi'  The  man 
brings  iiio  nivytbrn^  Mr?.  l^Wwin 
d»H‘s(i*t  dike  diUflivn.  When  1 &$k*m  her 
what  he  did  likt*  -he  laughed  attA  said, 
'4  Rare  rows  ft >r  medlar?.'*  I didn't  know 
wh*a  kind  of  a ru-e.  that  was.  1 went  and 
o sk cd  the  f»n  Wiener,  lie  didii  t know  either, 
but  he  showed  me  p!  marWe  tpdg  tui  Vby 
%padev  1 1 v,\<  to  hi  hF  marble-  The  <>a r - 
defter  told  me  lie  had  been  digging  and  had 
broken  through  to  China  wit  bou  t mean  ing 
to,  and  the  marble  was  the  tir*t  thing  hi? 
Ink  t had  to  kis?  Kim  before  I could  have. 
;t,  Wlo/n  ho  »rio  he.  gets  or.;..*.*  r»  mi 

won't  talk  ti  ftVnvord.  Mr?.  Gwdwift  $$$$. 
f$  )>  nil  mi  ammht  of  his  own  bXlle gid 
who  died*  " ! .'•  V . _ ’ ■*•' 

1 wish  1 eouhl  get  by  the  purple  lady  to 
jjra  if  &hi  ha<  \\(otov  jitUe  voices  in  heir 
breudone  i'o,t  she  had  last  time,  I sar .on 
her  lap  arid  heard  them  while  she  wi«?  talk- 
nig.  They  called  out  to  each  vdber.  **  Sar. 
suv,  '$ayf*  Come  up  te  ainl  ;p'Uy.  Why? 
\V|iyT  By  . and  hyh  lion'i  go  dotiX 


go  avray,  and  jrttij;  i”  t asked  Mother 

what  i he  tittle  u It;  is 

A?t4nna,  ybb  uVu^tn't  (i^k  ‘About  itC'  I 
• , asked  Mother  if  r .night  tlimk  about  it-. 
Sip*  said  1 inrght  if  l W&e  sure  to  thiuk 
kindly  /fUd  if  I took  race  npi  to  hurt  the 
lady’s  feelings. 

Pretty  .wxift,  whim  him  puibhtm  comes  in, 
T vviH  fluit  my  eye-  .-«*  t hat  1 can  get  part 
the  fc'Usgntor  Without  hi-  seeing  me.  arid  I 
wil«  %o  and  on  the  purple  Udy’?'  lap.  I 
went  to*  askchjY  ti  *!$>  like*.  black  bead* 
better  than  oohtred  one?,  or  if  she  only  wca 
them  beea  use  her  mot  Iter  wants  her  to  and 
kiiow s ^ ha t s • • for  her.  Then  k him  ?he 
talks  I Will  bear  the  little  Voice?  calling; 

Say!  Hgyj  Come  Mp  here  and  play,  ihudr 
go  Tbe  :litt>yybires  ^re  her  fyel- 

hig^.  T bey  are  vailed  dyme> 1 yriji  tbink 

, ■* ,jk_i3or!|tl5?:‘:CjHL bii'fkte-; ;tti-yKni'  add  not‘  hurt  them, 

Mrs.  !>ingh y is  here,  ts he  'brought  the  . 
tiew  baby.  The  habv  yawns  aud  dh^#art  care 
for  anything.  I took  h|ni  my  rubber  la  mo 
that  l ftai  i<i6  big  for.  He  It  ft  it.  Hemes 
9^  mueii  Hint  exfrybudv  is  Vish^fn&if  of  him. 
tfodT  poor  niedher  lufs  hi  stay  in  lk?d  *lu» 
can  keep  h»im  hiddem,.  Fathet  told  uni  that 
tny  svfli  my  little  brother.  A babe  erinnot 
be  a lit. tie  brother.  \A  little  brohM.f  >*.e<ir? 
a fed  hat  and  t a k es./b phi  of  y Mu  1 ia n\f  an d 
mm  mt&  :ybru  l saw  one  one^ 

Mr^.  Btngley  sews  $Vmf  af.  me  when 

slftv  MtyA  lift  her  thread,  and  long 

song-  with  her  spectacle*  on  her  CueiKud. 
lier  armgs  ; have  He?eecti  M and  ' 

and  * Tbv  Spirit v in  tfieuh  I 
■■■'■:.; ' . taflT;.-'  ’.'Sf  ■ V " W-U?  to  p|nc^  WtlOtC 

you  piek.  up  shdU  uud  bat^feWt  ou 
ibe  ml . She  raid  " Xu.  it  way  mor>C 
like  hankering  after  a thing  ami  faking 
Ob  tb  uef  H Mrioe  rtm  didn't  jmy w it  r‘ 
Then  I ^aid.  **  Do  you  knpvr  morg  thaifi 
Piy  father.  Mis.  Brngley  " and  she 
stapled  sewing  and  looked  M rue  and 
Ay) id  f.  was  ‘ eoniical.'’  Then  her 
tuyleii  ffell  vdf  ond  ?he  |)oHsbed  them  on 
hip;  dresi;  Wufching  htu;  do  that  made 
fpy  forget  to  mk  hor  about  C Grace  C 
mui  :;  Thy  Sptrn  "■  iml.  I think  u Ora ec  ’* 
Jh  a Htilfv  |r;nt  w i<  h « y.  Kite  apron  and 
i*r/  ‘Sn  furi;.,  ynd  * 7'hv  Spirit  ■'  IS  'i 
Hi®  H>d  ere?  and  a little  Utter  fn 
Id-  piptiiK.  ypbp  on  va  Up  l ine?  and 

w in  chnich  u iudows  upd  fimeiaH. 

Since  Hmt  hahy  has  com*  to  liveyvith 
ns;  yjohouy  h-j...  it.,  .-h.  4»uv tiring,  f 
to  ^bCv  ^ Htf  ^Mtx  Bindley  al  l ylay.  X 
nn^  hveki mr  -a i her-  When  i;  ;»# 
t)ci  4lM)ii  things.  <jp>  sort  of  groan? 

‘I  dar?  say-^amf  UifU)  site 
tlof^riiT  ij«rr  suy  it.  When  T u:-kcd  her- 
to  pla^e  ^pUiiii  fd'dtire^ . t»'n.  iiei: 


l r^N  SEB  Tnii  Cdaipany 


T*  nslii>d  Ihtr  t w c\pUi  ill  tb^lfi  X 

U(t  |e  inttiicr  iiiC  A-iid  C " miule.  hor 


’ T'he  ■ wOi-.loM  ,,M  t.jKt.  .Old  the 

bom^r? viekle  i*  •trying;.  Cy  ^nip/  ,Ui  fbe 
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room,  l ait\  rio&r  I’mfr 
deiter  T/ilW 

mul  f can  smell  the  jp-vit- 
do\\  n gruifr:  Tile  pjborrms 
ini  tl)H  Jvflft  in;  jhs  awing 
*fe..  f .iftljfefe." 

got  under.  the  tel  # 
mine  tM  n w mp  i f I ^ti  oiihi 
to  fry  It  fe  not  v+*t  y : 
nt<v  und^i  the  lii-yL  tiu*.  id  i$ 


laughed.  U I-*  not  ,inc^'v  ot 
ipr  to  hiijgb/  . , . WlifH  1 
eflpd  just  fimo,  git  the  Jiliits 
r-f  Hie  ln.*d  ^pFead/^it  a»fi  run 
fntev  oneh  oihor  like  one  Mg 
Mat.  1 tlvppeii  cryittg  to 
\?ki$h  li/f lit  i do  it,  tlieri  they; 

>top|>eft  4pW&.?t<  t tnini  io 
<*vy  vino*  more  to  them 
do  it  again/  but  tiieii  fr 
coold  u*t  orv.  Kiitber  AM^io 
ond  mitdjM  i he  door  udd 
afckeil  if  it  \vu.w  a syiiti  uti V 
Qiai  howling.  I wi*v  oiif 
from  under  the  befe  unit/fc£ 

■said  someth  trig  .to  Mr*/  Isi  ««*>ioy  with  long  *?d  to.  1 didn't.  wilrd  0>  hr*  a perfoci  iit* 
Wnls  in  it,  and  told  mv  I emdd  go  o«t  ffe  %**aet?  ; i only 

ami  t*>  a perfect  'Utile  fcfcVugi  if  t VvMd*  help  t j*r  Cardormr. 


0&dtiGHt  Mt  A CUGCOLUfc  RAO^T  TfttE  UM$ 

COMPA5V'  • ' >./.  •/;'  ' V- 


rdiyiie  without 
■nitfttt." 


liib'Hitaiion  i 


;mrf  i/  via  totipw^.  A Reprimand 

bun • * • . 

M-fifc  STILUS  ->vtrW  M]  her  nay  to  piHy«n- 
A j|  iu1  |fttf£*t?d  « !*♦•  dnuvu 

fdm  h.K«k»‘d  in  OUfl  *a\S  ho»vdd  -O  ll'f^T 

easu re.  ’ ,p  ^ V*1*^  * \ \ •*  * ’ /:  *\J'm  v a : 

St*-;,  r \...,  ..ifiiid  lihmi'  vuf  hwi*  Bon- 

> 1 ddia  •AOTnin* 

? \<i*h.  ' Oh.  1 >!  * Ido  :m»  ahm;-/' 

f&ir  $ gddd  .p.v*‘>a^h.eT  • nh  / • • • -yivtr- 1/.-  y&jjfcf < fet-hm* f r' 

ffl  mlV  !»mi  feeding,  ‘ / - n . / *4V .;y r -• : t ij •/'• : / 


umwkks  monthly 


Pretty  Peggy 

H'ts  I^Lrtia  :ukpi.m»mjT  r^-.kvd  of  the 

iWU  ■ 

if  h*'  v‘Vt-r  hail  any  to  *pare; 

Only'  aney/"  hr  replied.  ,r  too  j mny  i fcpua* 
.^Sa  \jf  t»*  Peggy  iiH  Uuii 

I asked  of  thn  .->%•  if  hj$  stars  were  *?)? 
right, 

Or  if  ii»*  hud  y»ve.r-supplirs; 

.'He  rsiid.  Vf  I hud  iwo  uhitdi  worn  rutfuT;  loo 

mm. 

. I gave  ' them  . to  Peggy  : fof  ’ eyyO  . 

I;  • asked ;.(>?'  -iiil?*  Wlia  ;\w*k  ct(U>h|{  imi* 

• * ' Vtawrifty.  , 

■If.  U)ey  liud  4$jr  rern«uni«  or 


j ti^y  ?aid ; >4  We  >i^(i  wraps  of  thee<?  poppies 
3$  ‘>t  ll>\ 

Pul  rre  i>uU:  fhtuii  1 1>  IVggy  fur  Jipy.‘* 
hrVtVid  to  the  r*iin,  •*  Wi\n t become*  of  the 


Yes,  K o l n » a , it  jf  a; 
blit  it  s incite  most  like  >mj  old  pipe} 


Nathnil  Catfse 

A£#TENTf?T.  ip  .tfiiv  employ  *.f  th*  tfov* 
«;viVh>yht  a t Wash i ngtoii v reetwly  mit 
hi*  physKUiiri  ip ...the  strict; 

* ! don’t  kmnv  who i - > t?f£  OlHitor  with 
ice . Doi  tor/"  . -mol  . -fi.vr  man  of  ^uemv*.  i 
am  limping  !»;idiy  M»day\  Do  you  think  il> 
Juitnnotor.  al^xinf’ 

. *s  ‘S<:ni  v.**l \ thaly  tvpjiod  t hr*  S* 

You  are  v,  diking  with  otu*  font  on  the  nub 
H Oil  the  mhrr  in  rhe  gmou /’ 


His  P)atf  jrm 

A P.FlOMT'NTE>’T  Chicago  pn.HUr*nru  nlu»n  &. 

.cundjdrtt«  fqi  jjm  ini^Hiiiut 
nOivV.  ti tried  the  following  -nny  in  ilblfcf 
Uoite  why  tip  kil  mu  id  ho  yi*  t«.|  iii.steud  t»r  \\n& 
*>i  id*  opponent  :• 

hno'  [ t<dd  thnm  negror*  tf  #o  t -Til  give  i* 
big  turkey.  to-  the  one  wltoM  give  thr  ■ hrnt 
rv  T»  -fu#  for  hi heiwj  ;i  R*  f )ul*i  ir  it 
/‘T  The  ih>t  OriP  4i»pt,  * Vxe  a Thiblie/ui 

p .1 ’‘Oilman*  sot  we  nigger-;  fr«v/ 

* ^ \ » \ i"<M«h  fW,.;  ] 4 Vow  ( ifidh 

(ft  <m-  hf-ar  ftom  vytt.1, 
u ‘ VVeJh  Pm;  a ’Piddfitan  knw  iU\V  done  g<b 

:11H.  a,  pto  tfc(-f  ivo  tiiritfdV/  N;^...  •',.  */  . 

i;  f Kiuy':  I ' Nmv, ; fcum, -what 


FaltlvCtirei  in  Jl>e  Quarters 

A YOTtK(v  -hit  c^r  had  a sub  n^if;,  womau 
ri  on  liis  hanil>‘V  ^,hr  nt*ver  timl  of  talk' 
iug  oi  joy  ■■:.&%.  to  io-'  p ht;r  r|U i-  f hs 

v-t;l.1  g*  U>  ri*n  l{v'  hums,  ht  f Poup'-i  a Oo  o.  V0 

put  hj.i  fey pr- f hptinoimV itit-  Ip*  hi>r:  inoutlg 

tv'iling  hr.  to  ]:f-rp  y*rV  diH  .Mlil  h- 

uk.w :•  Hiird  }if  ImmU  d ?>ni  ogairL 

Mo  «oit  Hi*  i'ivmg  .Muor  iis^idViro'  .for  hor, 
jg<»\***  ^ f foet  u^tif ^ h/*t  ifatovhfVy  and 

hfi.  -.*  \ Oil:,  hr  'VMidd  hr  l«t«* d,  lO  1 hr 

Tim  1 horiHOMU'for  he 
M*ii ♦<:)>  furgo{,  o i.i til  hr 

t.O^f t.p  :tv  , / 


uv;*h  t uh  .fijU*  atfiiy  to  rv  . 
Ui  f.ri  Vo}  df  . 

The  ny>:T  rifety*  f h e 

\-  M, vr-^^d  i,!jh  wdh 
‘•Kill toy  i •«*.  > :*  i);(  >aid ■•„ 

1 >>irf | ix .,  ^01  y fetjrufe?;: 

*hd  (f if l iur.Mv  (hum  i.M* 

pnf  • \ti  .ndy  fy.  . \\  cfh. 

: t ' k v j > v.  t’V  a ii  r p »*•  i j y 
nieli  .*’!  f.-jlit,  :uid  |l 
yho  dhl  ;»l*j  Uii*  a ,s  r)//y' 
Vd  gmut  M' 


jjfhh  krjttcv  ' «d>y£  w •lOgy-Var ' yu/ 
flit l yym  in  $*r 

tfy&r  U*f 

/ - of au/.. 
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For  Parents  and  Others 

nr  JOHNSON  MORTON 


Put  Vy*  thy  way 

( The  fuoii{,y  - nuno,  you  vee } . 
To  *j*‘ii»d  it  all,  tk<y  ht*i  Jtnd  struvll; 
\\  ImteVia  liiet'o 


IEHE  kIiou’U!  bo  moron  hi  my  Punk 
Iliat  *urids  nj*on  the  shelf, 
many 


Fm]nit?s  Md  dwies  fur  tnuity 
l'v*‘  dv<>  j*|  w*i3  Hk-IH  fu  !*M  M ! 1 
Scftrie  t by  dhiUV 

Ami  ciiands  for  M.ntiimi, 

Home  lmudvd  me  iuom  eeurrm^ly 
As  irih-  rv  iuy  Jhiph. 

And  t M-:*rni»rmnnia  iiml  Uncle  Tom 
liiive  made  we  present-  t**.-. 
to  vorhms  wavs.  0|i  holidays, 

Hneht  silver;  ybetvs  new  . 

Don'*  sjmuo!  ihO,  •Soil."'  Ovv 
,H’d. 

| I'ot  lyt  if.  vjj fclv  lie 
Until  you  find  you  know  your  mind 
Am i j what  you  want  to  buy!’* 

S-»  \ i:  >v«.  doTK-  t\*  T Win  t‘dd, 

And  j.»u v the  '."iie  away. 

A priidmi  h..v  will  wealth . «>nj»n 
Some  f.imo/*  1 i ♦ j-  -ovnwn  up*  ^y1 
Kul,  nil  i In  wink-  1 think  and  think 
Of  ytlynt  1 vr*U>  • 

Whhiyy.nhhyK.it  n.nn^  o.  v,n . — 

j>  V/  t.  r /*:<:.  ,x  *U  * 

L tyU  \Uttir..  Onvn.  yt  brc*>ioA<Kdkvu* 
T-v-r  wlr.;  f r,,r:us  An  <\tl 

To  my  Ahtyi’Vsa  they  all  advice, 
waif,  • T ••■;  vycW*  vni,!*T 


Sow.  it’s  Hit'  Very  »pK*:  Unuy. 

/ ini4  "0  wvr'  t:  ilrrr] 
for.  wlovn  I V&V‘  my  bank  and  AT • 
KM  bine  ( A'.u-s  t «»o  luh  oh  ■ 

Of  eovnM-  r erv  Ait? miftk  i-  tebrjki 

: . >•' 1 WU  U*  y ' >v ''• -A  • •* 

Put  f’n  y*vfs  md  you  hm<>  In-  head, 
always  ' ( Hd  Van.  »)«»'-  K bml.  ' 

Ami  Wi  and.Mtii oooo  anO  Vin-K  lorn 
pnih  hni  iv  from' tin- AtfclVleAy.y  ■ 

With  {miu  iMtotm-';*.,  in  r.-it-e'  twelve  cents 

1‘o.wytov  neon  Th»o  .n  v*  .*«♦!*• 1 

1 lo:.  i.’O'f  ik.i  u!l  l \u-  (h"il"y > Oo!i?;  v 
1^  mi  yKrx  Mjbnpb' 

1m nr  l.h  1.V  bit,  thv'.v’vi‘  inkon  h. 

'1‘imsn  Mnavn-Uj  h h:<Vn  . iV.r  v'Z/a.inf 

A • Of  :(>Tfy  at.  bnt-k  Ovii  kl^hf 

fu  h-df-.M  IOH<  and 

anJ  h Ik  fvi.-#-  ;,s  iiiiioh' 

" y ah  • hoy  .-.*/;  err  vodori^nde  w 

.fpik  TiyOr:  ijnjfy  ydn  whn  i troubles  me 


n OTiS  AMO/H f LY  M Atf  AZI X g 


Her  Utestsftn  . wtot&hh  wlrnb  ii-fi^nti «m  w4|  -angwhtod  br 

M»aj  ito>to\wii  oprof  h*  i In  oilu-i 

THE  B.fobop  <\f  Korwioth  \\  ft  iff  vvrU:u’^  • « »\hOf  tank  t.}unv  ‘.mi*:-*  from-  th*  IVntiTjM>.  jp^r- 

met  a IUIR  gni  <*f  .»J«>uk  *om  /■■thrtt  tR  Ridv  • was-  in  *vrv--  .mo* 

«Mgbt  nr  nine*  yvnvK  who  'UsKoil,  ‘‘  Oh.  ii«mt  ' fij&SKmmar  n*tbb-r  an d inoie 

pleuee,  ^liv  >V|U  too  oj>tm  fot-nitr**  -fitfWfelc*  by  rXvsnu  of.  this  ?mit iriy  v>tr 

Tto  BisifpjJ  ttyck;  the  jffttv  im  tlitf  imil  -wf,  tR . .•Ocrnjtin 

Hith1  m/*.iJl  to  |(uss  through,  amt  wbvii _ *he  hi  ti;o  g«  uidiM^  of  b*  r honrf  . Ifcajud  ii*  iv»ss 

t Kafttfced  linn  iifv  a«khd  hor  if  n)sfr  \v?tf*  ftrft  *‘h*v  a i*le  Hint  ^aUi  iri  a : >;  XX 

big  enough  t-i  fvpHi  the  - lo-r^-lf  “Oh,  1 nt  iVt  iniiiil,  rny  dear!  I'm  a yhldpr 

} vs,  *uX  -be  replied,  •nu-vMy.  “ but  y*?u  **.-«•  yRwft#  now.  burbv  .li-  urn*  mr  v»rk  Tii 

H»<*  in?  ini  }*  ivei.  .mil  1 >V»nlil  have  soiled  7bXin  <Ip  sAmr  lix  iny&clf  l V 

rny  btuidfeX  ' • . ' *' ; ' t ^XX'-'-/’’  ': 

A Barrier  to  Cooetj'ori(3tuce 

Sympathy  TWO  iiUi.  #irl>;  Imviiijr  w>t  for  iba  fl^t 

t‘,n-v  ,J  **iniriivf  n*sm  t,  >«fHYdiH  w 
**  bad  '.Just  t^rtiimi*.the.-‘  jrv&m.  that.  '-Wax  to  . "mine  fo*t':  fr  hauls*.  ti?  beiif.tmc  i)t  tb$i 

}.%r  t hem  S ort h <m  t hoi r 1ii*neyim*vn;.  \yRn  Ujrbt  >v*Mf  u I ‘<Rv  .both  vvere  vlcjiloriii^  .the- 
.tliev  beoamo  awaire  of  tR  e'jW'' . ventt-iny.  ’:  tfas- , to  return  do  ter 

their  “ i^NV  ‘‘lothi^  " iiUni',i‘d  from  a-  <>t-  *^  ry  <-iiriy  ftio  n*-xt.  .morning,- 

tuim  n vriiari  in  thf-  »‘iu . Evith-n;,!^  -Ih*  hrul  * X>m."  j-i‘nsnh-‘i  EluaUrt  h.  **  wr*  " iny^ 
rtnu-.  ilj  “ *-i?.ed  xifXM  t hi*  ‘0U[ilc  V britic  uritv*  n*  v;ut*  oiju-r.  What  * your  *:*- 

Hiul  When  tint  yofmn  normm,  on 

her  ham^-bag  *-an.«?<vl  ^>me  n\*»-  mV  '‘  :hiM  ilnt^in^n.  Michigan X 

fail  to  tl>e  tbxir.  the  rir  wuHn  wmrom  riniU’d  For  a .iiie*.a<ci*t  <ii  \ w*r  Katlun  ine  tnok.^rf 

m w*iy ^ tu^  if  X'onvvmVii  of  f he  iRtviy  JX-V tfiert  ^be*  brigbt^nint/ 

of  hRXfivjnw.  X;  YVfUfA  ^ « id . t: h«?  jittlg-girl;  if  i ^gnies^.lAi 


vv.  I1  wAStf: 


h.C.Ill 

'in  >Sp/ihn'  ^rf  c^ 


W(  fin %bhty  Yiniovi bbit) 
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The  Storks'  Busy  Day 


“When  I was  a Boy” 

A BOY  who  had  been  spending  his  summer 
in  the  mountains  was  unexpectedly 
joined  by  his  father,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  for  a new  tennis-racket. 

“ What!”  cried  his  father,  “a  new  tennis- 
racket?  Why,  I just  bought  you  one  a 
month  ago.  No,  sir.  you  can’t  have  it.  Why, 
when  I was  a boy  I didn’t  have  tennis- 
rackets  and  all  those  things,  let  alone  having 
new  ones  every  month.  This  can’t  go  on. 
Look  here,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  yourself?  Some  day  your  sons  will  want 
to  have  a new  tennis-racket  every  five  min- 
utes. WThat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Aw!”  said  the  boy,  calmly  winking  at 
his  father,  “ I’ll  put  up  the  same  old  gag, 
I’ll  tell  ’em  about  when  l was  a boy.” 


Scholars’  Humor 

WHILE  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb  was 
still  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  his  lecture-room  was  directly 
under  that  of  Veitch,  the  Professor  of  Logic. 
Veitch  always  made  a point  of  finishing  his 
lectures  some  few  minutes  before  the  end  of 
the  hour,  and  of  winding  up  with  an 
oratorical  peroration  frequently  concluded 
by  a quotation  from  one  of  his  favorite  poets, 
Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth.  This  was  al- 
ways greeted  by  his  students  with  tumultu- 


ous applause  of  hands  and  feet.  Jebb,  who 
always  found  the  academic  hour  too  short 
for  his  lectures,  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  final  applause  from  the  domain  of  Logic 
overhead.  One  day  its  vigor  was  so  mighty 
that  a piece  of  the  plastered  ceiling  was  dis- 
lodged, and  plumped  down  squarely  upon 
Jebb’s  outspread  book.  He  cast  a quizzical 
glance  upward,  and  calmly  remarked, 
“ Gentlemen,  it  is  evident  that  Professor 
Veiteh’s  conclusions  do  not  agree  with  the 
premises.” 


He  Knew 

A WELL-KNOWN  Congressman,  from  Vir- 
ginia, leaving  his  house  one  morning, 
forgot  a letter  that  he  had  meant  to  mail. 
That  afternoon  something  called  it  to  his 
mind,  and  as  it  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance he  immediately  hurried  home. 
The  letter  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He 
summoned  his  faithful  old  darky  servant. 

“ Zeke,”  he  asked,  “ did  you  see  any- 
thing of  a letter  of  mine  around  the  house?” 
“ Yessuh.  Yo’  lef’  it  on  yo’  table.” 
“Then  where  is  it  now?” 

“ Ah  mailed  it,  suh.” 

“Mailed  it!  Why,  Zeke,  there  wasn’t 
any  name  or  address  on  the  envelope!” 

“Jus’  so,  suh.  Jus’  so.  Ah  thought  it 
mus*  be  in  answer  to  one  of  dem  ’nony- 
111011s  letters  yo’ve  been  gettin’  lately.” 
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GA'vvi;*?.  Jt  hot  fhtl  unu  mil  ::<}))■  <1  you  u loir?” 

GikAl'li;  ' u l U'!>  fx  fon  1 hdt?  rim*  to  ck'ar  m if  throat  ” 


The  Sure  Haven 

;;  :\'u  . * . $&•/* • . %V- - •’.  v/ •,.  > 1 ’• , • •’.  . 4 .y/’v.l*  v . 1 t 

&Y  EDITH  HARM  A N BROWN 

1rM  a,  yerv  cuftoi^il  %%>r  Oil,  J 1 Vj  ta^*n 

F*n  I've  d)\vay^  litt'l  it  mirvo.  In  th«*  &♦*•?,.{  »T4  fa-htOfi’  vl  <!>v~ 

And  mv  i>  u»keu  y V*  In  n >h*v<‘krjninn<  jt  Ukmu-  Smk  hiojv 

ni£ht,  : 

Ifrit  the  Wl\\  *vW*  my  wtttlfcT  - - A:  . ■>• \*  ;:  * ^ * '*y 

DiV*  pqI  fniulTe  -••••-  >; • ; ' * 

jfyr  Ia  mck  we  tiurf  mV  NV4v^iV:;  the  ;mirsei;y  •«:;»Mrii  ^ttU^;  'vy;  *;  .• 

<Wla\  . ..  Nuvvo  w *{Vnw^,  ■>«>!«?  In  <?iU  a 

M&i  * 

I am  left  to  hfnvl  for ktfhfV  '.  r/T  / T**\  then  rtWte-M.  tff  title  figti^Jpry 

P f0>  ill*-?  -MV.  \)\k  I Ah:‘f  U/i-  .<;i! 

l Ttovy  / *-•>  n.j]  V' V‘.|-  fa  Ant]  U..-  jWiiny  pf,  »n\  ' In.^d  against  hvr 

)^H) ; . " 

But  M»mG ■ ?m  n«*  in  <-<*nsj*h>  Onne. 

Jt>  .j  Hfifijiie  -wa?U‘  of  t»f« \V1umi  ! *n»  nih-  *;i  fci*!  uith  •yrandr/Mu 
T-n  f \ r Nt-jUirrneJvuu!  ..*  iod  .K’m  ti’Gn  -nul  .w  h»r  beriUhv.  'r^j  1:. 

in  vain.  *'  • x\$"' folds/ nui  its  $trorn$  • ; ;$;£T  . *■  . 

arm*. 

Anri  a)UniU^t  &HV  ’ l <mi  sure  I'd he  qmtr:  }ui|t|>y  • 

il  Oil in’  -*«•  ;t  iu  l»iy  r-v.  *;.  lo  hr*  nuriurod  n-  -hr*  \v#& 

He  iin/jst  jertvi-  \>n>  Ahtn  u,.-  ii:.*;n-.Mj  ri.;. r*o  if.  .*1  iitv  $ge;x  f pr^gi^  n.rir 
-ay  *,  if  < l^rrn»'- ! 
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FIRST  tOttPirTfc  *Ef>OJ>T  Of  TUE  I'.rAF?Y  aP-,T;C  C0&S  LATEST  EXPEDITION 

HY  iVMUAX'rtm  A OAAKr  PfLlM,  M 


DI^SiTyi’  <hn  Pf  .iiMenmi.ni.,  - av<-S nr «>??*>  r $ri>I  **xperh 

if  nvw  Hn**  of  I rchh'fi  h;r-,  P-vU  ad-  ■ ;tf.  kn,.\v>;  ;|,h  tJ.K  \ lAUa-  t- ».?> i Id  * PoIk 

ViHit^V  iiV.  thn  loriff  ’^viy*- . -»f  Uk-  . Tii^  U';!  j»: •- ■ n:ini>r,<fty  the  prm- 

tnyvfrry  n(  tlit  Xui-Uy  M«t  , 1; id i i /•  ;mm i ' it. - ‘A-1*  itityrr-* | i iU  juiili- 

iirw  >V.M*d  t|  rl.r]j»>hii’  r<-. >.'!  * ||  hiiVr  Jdpy;  b<  . > i yn.y  »<ur  fen*#!-; 

and  Strife--*  ay  in  pla-vd  W»  >'!■»••  \ Ipunl  <‘Ayv* «d  (In* iof/yY  nn'l'uy Yypinn>. 
lit  that  i^nturh'^luiur  iu(ur?i.Un*tta!  u >t  jy<*  ^yndinun*  m ihe  Wf^Avrir  lm!/  ;d‘ 

# 'tf-wjtti  a*y4  ifoib&i,  . *!$#»*  f<«MPrwf 


>'• 


-A 


HAlU>FAi'8  MONTHLY  MAOAZINB 


A cj^rvsjits  has  h£e&  oh- 
taiuod  of  the  Wh;ile  Sound  Eskimos  Ctlie 
roosi  northern  people;  i n the  world )- 
The  value  and  effectiveness  i\i  jStesent 
methodsf  and  equipment  for  rapid  4|u<J 
orbit  i noons  pretie  &ud 
antarctic  work  haro^beeU- 
— — ■—"{  strongly  aeceti  loafed, 

I ' Finally,.  it  ttf  believed. 

■ the  ideal  type  of  ship  for 

aretir  and  aTitiiretie  \york 

HE  i Tliot ' th'dsti v hayfe* 

\ been  ae^omxjlUhe*]  is  due 

Jpto;  : entirely  to 

$|||  ! •nu(  putt;.*  spirit  of  tht* 

PP  ; Peary  A retie  Club.,  of 

iffl  ; numbeb*  among  its  mem- 

§ m'  frets;  -.Heniy-  ’ Parish  An- 

^ ton  Kayco,  George  O.rdek- 

§f|§  I ;'T  , Or>v*  :;d  ThmhW*  Tltlh* 

H].:.  ha-rdv  ^^ieob  SchifT,  Item 

pp  5 tfelph  KhjyhoHo.  lierbert 

ga  t- . -bi  n 0,  Phillips, 
H 4*?d  1 d ?«  r-  : arid  partic- 

RH  ulariy  h>  the  Unflagging 

H interest  and  ••personal,  d> 

HR  fdrfe  of  the  president  of 

Hi  {hat  eluK  Morris  TL 


the  neutral  polar  sea.  ham  beep  found  to 
proiiounet/lly  diffemit  from  precop-' 
coivod  rheorie^: 

The  r.nkr/0'vn  portion  of  tho  dr<mt 
Land  north  coast,  between  the  farther 


On  the  Tfith  of  Tidy) 

,»V  steadier 


left  Mew  York 
i Harbor  for  her  northern 
^ — — *•?.  voyajpv  fhyV  bojU 

by  the  club  (ihv  vvminxvl 
junlgnarantow]  hj* 

‘ jfoASp  a yearpte 

VJi*»idy,  before  the  »u|c- 
'•pt  * i!<<.  jo  |p  -dub  yjfcrfr  siitBciiom 
l’:‘v  is  dhn  first.  .Amor- 

J or  $jft$ ici.  exjdorn tioin 
( rnr^rUi'ierl  (if  American  t briber;  in  an 
uppp  plan*  which 
Hio  lit.  Aon»ru^,n  oxpericixv. 

Sited  w? (Ip  AjpPirfeqn  m,*eldntvr>v  end  in 
^iiil  AmeHyan,  who  IwpeiLtq 

<ohun  tins  j.v  wn>,t.  U known,  as- 

Anvtfmm  Voutelthq  w«nt;t  north 

& lyinorti  Amerieen  entry  hi;  the  great . 

vwr^fp  Jn>ih  ife  itnihorstw  in  the* 
to  S«udv‘;  noisy 

with  th*  friendly  -’gwlt ihj^- otf; awry  idiore 
«!*d  passing  whittle,,  but  ot.  the  JtWe- 


Commander  fk)BHR7  Pe^RV,  U S.N. 


west  of  Aldrieli  in  ’Tb  Saiiil  tho  :fnr.UK\%t.  , gu 
poftli  of  Sverdrup  in  Ini^  lieeti  to 

j t?aV«>rsrxl-  .and. . : t hhfe:<4^;rug‘  ieau 

gap  «ipd  rivaklng  the  e^plarations  fr«»m 
iRrdx^qri  Oliahiiid  westward  coiitimiow^  Amor icah 

- ©io  of  new  land  in  the 

yhrfh }$y#f  tlif>  oncdiiUHl^dth  rporidian 
t)nd  tli^  mgl>t;vu third  parallel  has  ,h»  on  ouiub 
>miefit;wl!y  dfeterniuied  SnundiHg^  have 
$k>op;  the 

Liihif.  tv? dh) v eighty .-fourj)i  mepulinti; 

ap d in  Kr  Chaunei  opd  Ra vif r Ra^hii  ** 
and  ^n?pte^  «>f  tfe  hqttoui  aecUfed- 
An  addd.ioj^d  of  tid/rl  ' ao?l  ^trfls'';3Rv‘?H^' 

citj >.4fc'Hr*r v« t i ons  ha  ve  -yferti 
takeri  on  the  shores  of  flic  polar  ooe&n. 


THfc  WftitftG'  A WM\  , TitfeOUOi.t  t|<h  HEAVY  ICE 


iwtt'k  masthead  duly  q single  flag-  the  in  the  open  sea  equal  to  the  handiest  of 

; J ix. 'tho**  YrauJy . ;..4iilhu^ Vessels. 

• hjeu,  From  Ne>y  Yorjc  -\t&  pweefded  ter  Bar 
hut  my  ovm  deep  vose  qf  responsihility,  3Tort>nr  to  take  leave  or  Mr.  Jesup;  and 
nod  the  fretbiW  itmr  whiVj  ib  seemed  ns  it  if  anything*.  were  needed  fo  idivnirfhea  my 
such  a ship,  eopdmwd  wi th  years  of  c-?;-.  ^determinat ion,  it,  W&«  M>.  dump's  firm 
periemx’  <aod  most  Ji>:«  *1  Jedermirmt iohy  luind-giwp  (the  last  uh  wo  got  under  way ) 
imi>£  Hel.ir.oTe  speech,  ye?.,  those.  same  long  . ;i.wl  his  Anal  WY-'n is—'*  Deary,  I believe  in 
y&itf  .ryf -irfXVHiriep»jfv:'  Vtaejf  diiifght  «bo  pus-  yon  and  H*o  *1..  *'$>.”  From  Buf  Tj  arbor  to 
fubUify  of  so  m Any  L^rde  .wmrimrmeYs.  Rvfliiej^  Cape-  llryhiji.  where  evo.jy  avail- 
that.,  now  ivai  rm  tiUKr  for  hull  day  dhv  on  hoard  \vris  h.l!ed  v;  it  h cmd, 

play  ofhntiHn^  ^iiVl-'het^rit  irttXv  •..  thexif^.-  .tturtWaf*!  tbrynigh  the  Op  If  of 

thtfi  Uniting  , the  -nil . plan,  sheer*  tuitl  :3h  Xawri'aco  and  the  '.S.ti-yit  'fefftfe 
above- wate*  mode]  of  our  host  Maine  Isle;  then  Mug  to  for  half  an  hour  otf 
i‘oa#ipg-sehe(nn‘rs  with  the  underwriter  Ponbiiio  T(»On  on  the  Labrador  const,  to 
model  which  my  own  years  of  etrpnri-  semi  Inters  home;  then  up  the  North 
mu  - in  a retio  mivigatipfc*  eombiued  with  ;Albmiic;  Hirough  Davis  St rn it  and  B?tj?- 
the  long  years  of  constructive  expen-  bn  Bay  to  fhqw*  Y-rk,  twelve  days  from 
;,:fcr  builder*  Captauf:  Clharles  \ .^shejj  h<£\  way* 

15.4  Pi's.  (who  put  his  whole  heart,  and  soul  Here  For  the  flrst  time  sineo  the  day 
ixttd  fim  work)*  t.lus  was  and  is  the  strong-  that  Mrs.  Feayy %.  ’ fitiu^hipg-  oa  btodc  t>f 
ship  for  arctic  work  afloat  today,  arid  ipe  agaiit^i  her  iron  - clad-  •stt^in4,.;::had:. 
tliPt o.tihtf  force  a passage  through  rdifi'^tehod'.  hvt 
lioatry I believe,  no  other  ship  the  shock  '0 ;pWfxc •'•/iey*  and’  tiv  thp  first, 
ebuid  jWgfHCjto.  In  addition  to  this  the  prelimirm^'y  routid  showed  that  she  -would 
.Bo0se:n'U  • pos.«*y>--A  ^vatheHy.  qualities  he  eqmd  :o  km-  work 
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Fr»ra«  my  F-fcwuf.  ftu-i.iW’  nr  Capa  i.horrmghJy  ovvrlintffc»&  tmd  all  pivparjft- 
York  I uVitninmj  1 Jk*  profit  i}ibtril>iitn*ii  -tinny  mmlo  for  our-  hat  tin  royal  with  thr 
of  |{i*>  Oijfiro  tnl'V,  Amt;  k*x;m  imtno-  je*\  Svihoti  by  soon  lying  in  wult 

•ifustoly  tin*  rmim]  'of  tho'  Lkmiu  for  u*  iti  fwc  mib>  off  tht>  .hnrbffr, 

im'nt--  to  |*><  k up  r fu-  Irfy*]  ami  fra>ty  fu  i he  mo'liem  ImiifH  of  17, 

bi.s-'ii  whojit  I lutj  iti  miihl  (A  xorra:  my  »iio  out  from  tin2  harbor 

jv-lnnio  ooutiviiioijii.  Numbers  -of  t hy*<>  of  Ktah  and yjovvrod  all  oorAmuifiral top. 
won*  iooiihd  ,u  Melvilk-  Lay.  and  wo  with  thr  <» j vi ! r^‘*< I world  Ihjnw  ti»vk-> 
drnie  ♦ a-tward . ..into  fho  *Jc  uf  thk  tin*  >lup  was  ’tilled  with  <n;d  Until  hor 
tf'rrifr  tit  flu?/’  ^yjjaliiig  ay  far  liliVhk^TR^r  way  nearly  i/i.  f Uy 

n*  Mfbmnh  Inland, ■'  from  whi<*ht  wmht  pYi  uVor  two  lunobfd  FAmm 

yvmv  f hml  homo  away  iho  \m  Uin  t * ‘fwv  Hank f » * f m -ns  t h? . 

tuii’l  Mk*  tops  of  hoik  forward  rind  mfrof 

'.  il(M»k-hiiUsy<  wan;  ov<r  hofi  ’u  hundred 

lvd<inrPs  < !tu.ij,  woHjoh,  nod  ohildrom 
*.ii.SyiljmliB^^Kjjij^llil?^ii  mill  Unit  I.  In.  1 li.i ..  Ill  li.ni  i..m  I 


TVfvfc s or.  Vt a pv  • h-  'A*sr$ 'rwNT> : 

•{>*«  HlkoVy^H  il»4  '4Ut«*d:»  itilif'i  WmII  . ■ jUMl  MTTjf  :».)£• 
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Drawn  from  data  secured  by  Peary  on  his  latest  expedition  Indicating  new  land  seen,  and  surveys  of  coast-lines 

hitherto  not  mapped 
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NEAREST  THE  NORTH  PORE; 


fury  against  tho  itf>n  tostton  of  Gape  steamed  through  comp!^k%  ice  - fret* 
»J olm  Barrow,  under  which  wo  lay.  With  water*  in  f.h<>  teeth  of  a fctiff  northerly 
the  cassation  of  this  wind  we  squeezed  ^aiep  across  n swell  which  v&vseti  the 
ami  hammered  our  way  up  to  Swrcsby  .l!<>Q$('rett  to  pitch  perceptibly.  We*?' 
B^y*  ami  tjienee  to  Riehard^on  Bay,  along  the  tkinnell  Land  const  thte  icte  lay 

working  the  shore lemi  :».ud  seizing  <v-  dex^ely  packed  and  without  ?x  'break, 
ery  'Opportunity  sfEIotjed'  by  the  change  Just  beyond  On  pc  .Lupton,  while  smash- 
ing: tulesu  From  here  northward  the  ing  through  a narrow  tongue  of  ie>;;,  a 
aspect  of  the  fee  vena  so  extremely  up-  sudden  swirl  of  the  current which  at 
.favorably  rhat  I deter mined  to  testv  my  be-  times 


runs  like.  > hfuJL  - race  m this 
dedp  ehahnfefe^yep»i  t|xc  tngpiher  h 

’ '■  -:t;  e>}& 

: wdy  liken  fA.-tiie 
sudden  &kurry;Yr>f 
fnlfotL  %¥$$&[  be- 
fore ah  aut  urdp 
breeze, 

t he  • tLi  p be- 
tween . j&iv- ;Wcg: 
eakes,  and  Apiashf 
mg  her  against 
the  i c e - f evo  t , . 
groiubl  iier  : $long 
' its  vertteal  -.  fa&ic 
with  ;;  itfotloti A-PiL 
noise  l i ke  t lurt  df 
a railway^  cat 
which  Im'S'left  tlwr;\ 
raik  iwi  ;te  fnuupv 
. nig  dliif 

ff»;  <?*  FdrtuuvHtcly: 

into  A‘  0%How 
niche  in  tbs  iee- 
wftl! , g r»d  Wg  baa  f 
ily  secured  with 
every  available 
< $fatv\;  s • ’ r;: 

The  'ohfrr.*  • 
flurry  Ififstfd  Ie»a 
than  fivo;  min- 

^tes%  but  tit  that 

jiltm-  mxtefp  a#-’ ;’- 

§car  was-  almost 
of  the  rudder  was 
k;  the  .be^ry  ifrbfcr 
bend - bands  and  £tvmg$'  .broken-,,  and 
tl  ic  sided  t Uter-Kkte:  snapped*  T^inpblNi^ 
repairs  were  o^hted*  nttd  u?  /*ooh  as  the 
ice  pressure  j*3&  £*»&  weOdomncd  on  rotind 
Gstpe  Suitiuer  ymft  tied  up  ti»  the  ice 
ip  Newman  Bay.,  to  the  opening  of 

•11  lead  'Across-  Robeson  phamiel  to  Gape 
•tffiioii  nr  yieinity.  Curing  ais  day* 
vte  remained  in  Newman  Bay  waiting 
for  a a opportunity  ie  get  COiosa  1<v  the 
Grinned  Land  sber^  the  northern  ice 


Mi-:  wret-  A^-p*pcr>^  paa  - 
.IjirUtJ  fcAk  i nio  vtuti  Of  four  yc*« 


Isfendb},  whicb  in  each  instance  0 few 
boors  xif  hard  and  skill ul  battering  were 
Sufficient  be  \cWeK^me, 

From  joe  Isliuul  tp  Oapc  Lupton  we 


Orinneil  Land  shore,  the  northern 
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nook  in  the  face  of  the  ice-foot  under 
the  point  of  Cape  Sheridan,  just  as  the 
polar  pack  closed  in  compactly  against 
the  shore. 

It  was  now  7 a.m.  of  September  5,  and 
as  I jumped  over  the  rail  upon  the  ice- 
foot, on  my  way  to  the  summit  of  the 
nearest  hill  to  reconnoitre  the  ice  north- 
ward towards  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  few 
can  realize  my  feeling  of  release  from 
the  ever-present  fears  and  anxieties  which 
had  been  my  companions  during  the  up- 
ward voyage.  I felt  now  that  the  risks 
and  chances  of  the  northern  voyage  were 
past.  My  ship  might  be  lost  by  being 
forced  ashore,  as  our  present  position 
was  an  extremely  exposed  one,  and  the 
shore  northward  from  here  offered  abso- 
lutely no  shelter,  but  we  were  not  like- 
ly to  lose  provisions  and  equipment,  and 
possessing  these,  the  remainder  of  my  pro- 
gramme could  be  carried  out  even  should 
the  ship  get  no  farther  north  or  never 
return  south.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
two  hunting  parties  of  three  Eskimos 
each  with  supplies  for  ten  days  were  sent 
out,  one  to  scour  the  country  to  the 
southeast,  the  other  to  the  southwest;  and 
a day  or  two  later  another  party  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre  Porter  Bay  under  Cape 
Joseph  Henry,  some  twenty-seven  miles 
to  the  north,  which  I had  in  view  for 
our  winter  quarters,  having  been  im- 
pressed by  the  advantages  of  the  bay 
during  my  sledge  journey  of  1902. 

In  the  following  days  no  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  get  farther  north,  and  on 
the  evening  of  September  16,  with  the 
turn  of  the  flood-tide,  a large  floe  pivoted 
around  Cape  Sheridan,  crushing  every- 
thing before  it,  until  at  last  it  held 
the  ship  mercilessly  between  its  own 
blue  side  and  the  unyielding  face  of  the 
ice-foot.  Its  slow,  resistless  motion  was 
frightful,  yet  fascinating;  thousands  of 
tons  of  smaller  ice  which  the  big  floe 
drove  before  it  the  Roosevelt  had  easily 
and  gracefully  turned  under  her  sloping 
bilges,  but  the  edge  of  the  big  floe  rose 
to  the  plank-sheer,  and  a few  yards  back 
from  its  edge  was  an  old  pressure  ridge 
which  rose  higher  than  the  bridge-deck. 

For  an  instant,  which  seemed  an  age, 
the  pressure  was  terrific;  the  Roosevelt's 
ribs  and  interior  bracing  cracked  like 
the  discharge  of  musketry.  The  main- 
deck  amidships  bulged  up  several  inches, 


the  main-rigging  hung  slack,  and  the 
masts  and  rigging  shook  as  in  a violent 
gale;  then,  with  a mighty  tremor  and  a 
sound  which  reminded  me  of  an  athlete 
intaking  his  breath  for  a supreme  effort, 
the  ship  jumped  upward.  The  big  floe 
snapped  against  the  edge  of  the  ice-foot 
forward  and  aft  and  under  us,  crumpling 
up  its  edge  and  driving  it  inshore  some 
yards,  then  came  to  rest,  and  the  commo- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  floe,  which  crumbled  away  with 
a dull  roar  as  other  floes  smashed 
against  it  and  tore  off  great  pieces  in 
their  onward  rush — leaving  us  stranded 
but  safe.  This  incident,  of  course,  put 
an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  farther  ad- 
vance, and  to  provide  against  the  con- 
tingency of  a still  more  serious  pressure 
rendering  the  ship  untenable,  all  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  together  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal,  were  landed, 
officers  and  crew  and  Eskimos,  including 
the  women  and  children,  working  almost 
without  interruption  for  the'  nex,t  thirty- 
six  hours. 

After  this  the  principal  energies  of 
the  party  were  devoted  to  the  hunt,  which 
my  previous  acquaintance  with  this  re- 
gion rendered  satisfactory  beyond  my 
expectations.  A very  considerable  num- 
ber of  arctic  hare  were  obtained  along 
the  coast  from  Cape  Rawson  to  the  west- 
ern side  of  Black  Cliffs  Bay,  but  after  a 
time  these  were  nearly  cleaned  out  by 
my  Eskimos.  Musk-oxen  were  to  be  our 
mainstay,  and  while  my  confidence  that 
we  should  find  numbers  of  these  animals 
within  a comparatively  short  distance  of 
the  ship  was  justified  by  events,  I still 
recognized  that  our  main  source  of  sup- 
ply must  be  the  drainage  basin  of  Lake 
Hazen,  the  northern  portion  of  which, 
covering  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
United  States  Range,  had  not  been  drawn 
upon  by  me  while  at  Fort  Conger  be- 
tween 1899  and  1902.  This  region  was 
tapped  with  great  success  by  parties 
travelling  directly  overland  to  Lake 
Hazen,  and  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber some  250  musk  - oxen  had  been 
secured.  The  unexpected  discovery  in 
this  region  of  considerable  numbers  of 
the  new  species  of  the  arctic  reindeer,* 
five  skins  of  which  I had  brought  home 
in  1902  from  Buchanan  Bay  region,  lent 
* Rangifer  pcaryi , Allen. 
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During  the  Arctic  Night 

Through  all  the  months  of  darkness  a bright  light,  the  ship's.  ” Eye,”  peered  steadily  northward 
made  this  photograph  by  moonlight  at  the  time  of  the  December  full  moon 
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special  interest  to  our  hunting  expedi- 
tions. The  first  specimens  of  this  mag- 
nificent snow-white  animal  were  from 
a fine  herd  of  eleven  surprised  in  a 
valley  close  by  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  Sev- 
en of  the  herd  were  obtained,  including 
the  wide-antlered  buck  leader.  These 
beautiful  animals,  in  their  winter  dress 
almost  as  white  as  the  snow  which  they 
traverse,  were  found  scattered  over  the 
entire  region  from  Oajjc  ITecla  to  Lake 
Hazen,  and  later  westward  along  the 
North  Grant  Land  coast,  over  fifty  speci- 
mens in  all  Ikm  ng  secured. 

On  October  12,  from  the  summit  of 
Black  Cape,  I saw  the  sun  set  for  the  last 


time,  down  the  misty  ice-filled  lane  of 
Robeson  Channel.  Soon  after  this,  with 
almost  the  suddenness  of  lightning  from 
a clear  sky,  I faced  the  possibility  of  the 
complete  crippling  of  the  expedition  by 
the  extermination  of  my  large  pack  of 
dogs.  Some  eighty  of  these  indispensable 
animals  died  before  the  cause  was  traced 
to  poisoning  from  the  whale-meat  which 
I had  taken  for  dog-food.  This  meat,  to 
the  amount  of  several  tons,  was  thrown 
away,  and  T found  myself  confronted,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  arctic  night, 
with  the  proposition  of  subsisting  my 
dogs  and  most  of  my  Eskimos  upon  the 
country.  Without  my  previous  famili- 
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Rian frw  of?  Hyvim*.  Capp  Hb\rjy 

f iCi  $cj>Umb&.j*:4*#<$x  «wto  m«u«  Uu;  (frst  t-i)(  oi  .tt&tts  |«t«.?4ArTci|tinfei,  o.ri^ni'jiU'y  dbi;6v*l*4  >n'  lJLwtf  ;iiurJtig> 
fiirrotr  cApfaitidw.  F or  this  reason  jfcmiess«r  Alfa*;  fair  ^taKs/figi)  tlurni  as»  /C<utfi/.-f- 


ariry  with  < jie  region,  tins  would  have  Tlir  wioh  r wA.i  the  dm*i*f  aiidduvsw 
hwu  mi  i{iii»i>.-s!!fi!ii-y ; oemi  a-  \l  was,  <n  j-lnd  <*:ir>rwTuMM]  L<\m!k*  A\rr*  h\  this 
if  [‘assessed  glemwnls  *•£  I n tf> ‘ rl  «* i f> i v ; -vpuhotii)  T^oii^r^uh*4^  v of#*  om.iiparaiiYe*' 
hut  with  tht^  fcafisfartory  viftii  Alcc^ifly  • 1> . o mi •i-’vvry ' f^v  thivr<\m}')mA  'ymr 

inudo  in  obtaining  nmsk-dxnn  in  Hoji-  t*ut  wind*  from  da-  smith N.iiiHimPH 

toonhvr  ini'!  < b'W'hi'T.  a n< I knowing  fh«U  "in.  the  yhape  of  s<oud!-  of  a lew . irnoiv 
animal*  o/iuid  in*  killed.!  hy  diose  duFutioik; -. .w'm.e r 
ni).:  know  hmv\  rvoi  in  the  dnpdvs*  of  nun  g;do«  for  i wo  or  Otroe  day1-’.  Al  da'so 
1 1 m unMt  arodv  night,  i jkdiovvd  thorn  rime*  lu.ds  ‘Ymo  a hfnnlrril  .yards  to  two 
wa*  ' inoro  i\iiw  a fmhfing.  » nr  dm  o * wHith  iiftfttrifthly' 

rijatu-r  f«T  sYutc.M^s;.  and  in  dtvne  days  mm  from  <di\j»o  lUiW^m  to  \h' 

mad  fwn  dog«.  together  wiifi  .Joseph  lUriry  mol  dpftht[o.s<  farthm4  id 
t sn  • • v i ad  nit  Kdcimo^  men  and  \v..na  n hnd»  direeM.my.  The  !(r  \yi<y  Jf)  more  or 
nlujdtmu  went..  ojI*)  lh/-  field  m !<;•<-  Motive  »Y'n»* >.>u  pniodridly  all  the  (one. 
odiKdim  to  thorn  idmul  y nut . )«-:»vinv  dm  ( ht  < hri d ina o night.  tin;  too.  mdiienly 
Vvii  1 1 > ad  ft  j ^ t f • , tony  Urofco  :enmf>lofolv  away  from  tlio 

* d Mo  7th  of  {'d-hniary  tin-  d^s  ,;io»1  dip  l>e«if  Cap*  It.iw-mi  n , i t, , \ ra  1 pfjj^g  8hyri- 
drv#j fa*  ii’>n  t v$  !if  did  Ivyk vnff t>i  tin uii j tp mV  Vo ; • w it!-.  • 1 \ rod  if t tKo  j \ jjk y fikkkK 
in  U*c  l.,«ko  JIm/vii  rmion,  a «<f  haivdivo  fho  starh/fan)--  >k1o  of 

|1h:  tuoii  ^orDtft  ,f.H  thr-  dri)}  ..luring  dan.  Mn*.  /w^.vn  .7/  yyposoi!  jn<i  Uiiprotanh  •)', 

di]{  .fuomj  af  nanlf  moiitii  with  ^‘fi'siiltaih' ><w^)v  a « h Jrnt  . Smith*  vly  ;ji;dn 

lOjiM-  of  iJioit,-  an»f  rot t/niinir  witti  torn  h**tiun  whnnV  fhroaOrond  In  d-nr  • rhn 

oil.  and  h.'ivnod.  *jhift ' fjrn/n  !•»  n niova'ilt^y:  M-hoUfrlj  vhd 
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]>*irt  author  ami  caIjU*  ami  e\;f*r>  r-  .•..i,ii!,uiv,  the  k*e  !<t  the  unrtluv.ar«i 

i iii  i moiTUi  rajhig  ou  bo.-ml  nonie  U»rH.*nV  r<  |um.  u U Ik .li<at?rfN^bfc; 

•fast  O.i  >M  hv-toot.  The  *well  Ik-ov-  iv:t>  p.n  et,»i  f>om  ||f|  ^ummii 

iii^  areuTul  Cape  Iui'v-”n  frum  the  hjiM  of  tl-Tu  l*vUM  foi-t  tlm ' 

fou  in  KoU-on  Ohi»lu*I  roek’ni  flic  )ih  n|-o/fyr;l ' i.-m!*  f>»v  opon  lom-P  of  wa- 

flr..,*c  v<V:.  prcmmn.n  .i|y  U*r  oxennTn^  o>  lor  ns  youhT  he 

The-  u*-?P.  Vv<\U  v<  :*>  a }Kp«  J >i£  -«►*{,  wkli  ;>i  ppvvn’fir!  ie}ov'0|,*,\  whip  Pmb 
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would  return  to  the  northern  end  of  the  floe  ami  wait  until-  tbe^onimotiuiv  ceased. 

fakiTpr  oVer  there  flic'  Ftffibvr  op fhs  doctor^  party  wa?  d^'1^4. 
Ip&cl*  brought  out  try  the  pledge*  of  the  by  open  wafer  and  nMigcd  to  cAnipi . Be 
fxv<i  section,  Mgam  turn  northward.  Tins  ym&iki*  the  tutptam  V parry  was-  delayed 
nrrongeuwne  with  myself  in  the  roar,  #§ v a day  hy  ;m<  open'  lead,  and  other 
where  l omt  id  hr  in  touch  with,  eyrrythibgs  }eMs  heeesxbaU'd  detours  hetoro  they 
tfouVg x*h ^ tfliofol  of  ine  aiid  mM niiy - mix*  emild  he  ^fo^fy  Tin*  and  the  oxttenm 
tingeneios  ynort^.  presented,  I feli  \nM~  roughness  «vf  thy  i.‘c,  a very  >;Aii;>nlon»tvlo 
five,  flio  nar;t  eftem  ive  arran^can^if.  pos-  port  ion  or  the  tnil  ho- in;-  p>  hi;  0.uf  u\\t 
ij?i V)Cy  and  b?ii?  susceptible  of  p^onhViyuTdd  with  pickoMVH,  'made  Our  proyre^s  stow, 
and  speedy  pioditJeaiioiniu  tie'  ; \<-nt  of  Our  tirsi.  glimpse  of  the  yio.  \vh>  oh- 

tiitexpemed  pond'd  urns,  >Sueb  prktmia^  lainod  Tfoveb  <1  v> 

Unit  of  partly  is  the  Meal  out:  wherec.yr  Sorne  eighty  mile*  i?m(i  lap.d  the  ejuvr- 
thore  is  a fixed  .ft  nr  top  Upon  wluglt  to  r.cUVr  of  iles. going  greatly  iioppnvd,  and. 
travel,  and  would*.  had  no#  the?  delav  1 twsm  '<»  b“pc  t imt  w:-  wore  through 
at  the  big  fevl  and  Imid  aud.j/u  the 

six  dayv  gain  o,*onnH  at  ]>ni.  the-  n»»vit  rugged  surf n*y * u>\  The  ecu?  i\h!  polar 

unfortunate  aredi  Lendi*<.  vnvre  more  iftV? 

beeu  susceptibly  of  wu  h adhi>hjK:7U  o-  *;|#m§  >«hd  wul-iv 

me, , in  apite  »tf  the  At  8t°  [itf  north  hi ) dude  T emnn  upAti 
kb^JtiXi^}^  open,  last  yeof..  to  Gaprain  Bartlett,  Henson,  and  Clark, 

reach  the  polo.  with  their  partem,  afaHtsd  by  a broad 

On  oiv  yv-i;),]  march  from  the  land  lead  extending  east  and  west  as  far  oh 

the  /iiAvvnw nr  of  the  kc  was  pro-  could  bo  seen,  A careful  m‘omuosone<‘ 
mtiq&kt;  \hxn  I was  eouipelled  to  bur*  showed  rug  immediate  prospect  of  er«»^s- 
Tiedty  gftHt'pddt*  toy  sledges  upon  &u  old  ing,  Purl  I .*bn$  Oapf&ift  Bartlett  find 
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Clark,  with  their  sledges,  back  to  bring 
up  more  supplies,  remaining  with  my 
own  party  and  Henson’s  to  get  across  the 
lead  at  the  first  opportunity.  At  this 
time  the  parties  of  Marvin,  Dr.  Wolf, 
and  Ryan  were  bound  outward  from  the 
land  on  their  second  trip. 

The  lead  slowly  widened,  keeping  an 
impassable  strip  of  water  constantly  open. 
After  a delay  of  six  days  the  lead  (now 
about  two  miles  wide)  was  crossed  on 
young  ice,  which  bent  beneath  our  weight 
and  necessitated  half-loads  on  the  sledge. 
Henson’s  party  proceeded  north  im- 
mediately, while  I remained  a day  longer 
to  establish  a cache  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lead,  and  leave  instructions  for  the 
supporting  parties,  which  I hoped  would 
arrive  in  two  or  three  days.  When  I 
started  north  from  the  lead  the  weather 
was  so  thick  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
follow  Henson’s  trail,  and  a westerly  wind 
was  blowing,  which  set  the  ice  groaning. 

At  the  end  of  three  marches  I over- 
took Henson  at  85°  12*  north  latitude, 
camped  in  a dense  fog.  My  own  igloo 
was  hardly  completed  before  it  began  to 
blow  heavily.  The  ice  quickly  responded 
to  the  wind  pressure.  Henson’s  igloo, 
built  too  near  the  edge  of  the  floe,  was 
destroyed.  The  gale,  accompanied  by 
snow,  increased  in  violence,  and  continued 
without  interruption  for  six  days.  At  its 
close  my  observations  showed  that  we 
had  been  driven  some  seventy  miles  to 
the  eastward. 

Henson’s  party  was  immediately  started 
northward,  and  two  Eskimos  with  empty 
sledges  were  sent  back  on  the  trail  to 
meet  any  supporting  parties  that  might 
possibly  have  crossed  the  lead  before  the 
storm,  or  if  none  had  done  so,  to  bring 
up  the  cache  at  the  lead.  These  men  re- 
turned inside  of  twenty-four  hours,  say- 
ing they  had  been  able  to  get  less  than 
half  the  distance  back  to  the  cache,  when 
they  had  encountered  open  water  and 
completely  shattered  ice  extending  as 
far  as  they  could  see  from  the  highest 
pinnacles.  It  was  evident  that  I could 
no  longer  count  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  my  supporting  parties,  and  that 
whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
by  a dash. 

At  Storm  Camp  we  abandoned  every- 
thing not  absolutely  necessary,  and  I bent 
every  energy  to  setting  a record  pace. 


The  first  march  of  ten  hours,  myself 
in  the  lead  with  the  compass,  sometimes 
on  a dog-trot,  the  sledges  following  in 
Indian  file  with  drivers  running  beside 
or  behind,  placed  us  thirty  miles  to  the 
good  — my  Eskimos  said  forty.  Four 
hours  out  on  the  second  march  I over- 
took Ilenson  in  his  third  camp,  beside  a 
lead  which  was  closed.  When  I arrived, 
he  hitched  up  and  followed  behind  my 
hurrying  party.  I had  with  me  now 
seven  men  and  six  teams  with  less  than 
half  a load  for  each. 

As  we  advanced,  the  character  of  the  ice 
improved,  the  floes  becoming  much  larger 
and  pressure  ridges  infrequent,  but  the 
cracks  and  narrow  leads  increased,  and 
were  nearly  all  active.  These  cracks  wfere 
uniformly  at  right  angles  to  our  course, 
and  the  ice  on  the  northern  side  was  mov- 
ing more  rapidly  eastward  than  that  on 
the  southern. 

As  dogs  gave  out,  unable  to  keep  the 
pace,  they  were  fed  to  the  others.  April 
20  we  came  into  a region  of  open  leads, 
trending  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the 
ice  motion  became  more  pronounced. 
Hurrying  on  between  these  leads,  a forced 
march  was  made.  Then  we  slept  a few 
hours,  and  starting  again  soon  after  mid- 
night, pushed  on  till  noon  of  the  21st. 

My  observation  then  gave  87°  6'.  So 
far  as  history  records,  this  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  north  pole  ever  made 
by  human  beings. 

I thanked  God  with  as  good  a grace  as 
possible  for  what  I had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish, though  it  was  but  an  empty 
bauble  compared  with  the  splendid  jewel 
for  which  I was  straining  my  life  out. 

But,  looking  at  the  skeleton  forms  of  my 
remaining  dogs  and  the  nearly  empty 
sledges,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  drifting 
ice  and  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  big 
lead  between  us  and  the  nearest  land,  I 
felt  that  I had  cut  the  margin  as  narrow 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

My  flags  were  flung  out  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  pinnacle  near  us,  and 
a hundred  feet  or  so  beyond  this  I left 
a bottle  containing  a brief  record  and 
a piece  of  the  silk  flag  which  six  years 
before  T had  carried  around  the  northern 
end  of  Greenland. 

Then  we  started  to  return  to  our  last 
igloo,  making  no  camp  here. 

[to  be  cox  cl  u red  tn  march.] 
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The  Glass  Door 

BY  MARY  TRACY  EARLE 


i 

CHARLOTTE  and  Emory  Blake 
lived  at  the  old  Blake  place,  on  the 
little  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
Colton  hill,  in  a vine-covered  stone  cottage. 
The  place  had  belonged  to  old  George 
Blake.  When  it  came  into  Emory’s 
hands  he  sold  it  to  Uncle  Billy  Kerr,  and 
used  the  money  for  a course  in  a school 
of  pharmacy.  Later,  Charlotte,  who  was 
then  Charlotte  Hastings,  bought  it,  and, 
after  her  marriage,  finished  paying  for  it 
out  of  its  own  products,  while  her  hus- 
band talked  politics  or  played  chess  in 
his  drug-store.  It  was  said  that  when 
Blake  was  doing  either  of  these  things 
he  was  as  likely  as  not  to  keep  a customer 
standing  a half-hour  before  waiting  on 
him, — and  this  not  so  much  out  of  in- 
terest in  his  discussion  or  his  game  as 
from  complete  lack  of  interest  in  the 
business  of  selling  drugs. 

North  Pass  correctly  interpreted  this 
general  nonchalance  of  Blake’s  as  a sign 
that  he  was  an  unwilling  partner  in  the 
matrimonial  venture  he  had  undertaken. 
Indeed,  it  was  known  that  the  engage- 
ment had  hung  fire  for  years  through  no 
fault  of  Charlotte’s,  and  everybody  had 
noticed  that  such  mildly  loverlike  en- 
thusiasm for  her  society  as  Blake  had 
shown  before  he  went  to  the  school  of 
pharmacy  had  disappeared  from  his  man- 
ner when  he  returned.  Charlotte  had 
told  people  that  they  should  marry  as 
soon  as  he  came  home,  yet  the  wedding 
did  not  come  off  for  two  years.  During 
this  time  it  was  noticed  that  although 
she  held  her  head  high  and  was  fertile 
in  good  reasons  for  the  delay,  her  girlish 
look  left  her,  her  features  sharpened,  and' 
her  speech  developed  an  acid  reaction; 
it  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  she  bar- 
gained with  Uncle  Billy  Kerr  for  the 
old  Blake  place,  and  also  borrowed  money 
from  the  old  man  to  put  up  a new  house. 
When  people  saw  the  house  going  up  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  she  was 
preparing  either  to  rent  it  or  to  live  in 
Voi*  CXIV.-Nn.  581.-45 


it  as  an  old  maid;  but  when  it  was 
completed,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
Charlotte  and  Blake  were  married  and 
moved  in. 

The  morning  after  the  wedding  Blake 
was  in  his  drug-store  playing  chess  as 
languidly  as  ever,  but  Charlotte  spent  her 
whole  day  planting  a vegetable-garden, 
in  a mood  of  unreckoning  exaltation  such 
as  rarely  comes  to  a woman  of  her  na- 
ture, and  never  comes  to  her  but  once. 
She  had  felt  no  such  blissful  security 
when  Blake  and  she  were  first  engaged. 
Blake  was  weak.  She  had  felt  it  intense- 
ly even  when  her  infatuation  for  him 
was  too  fresh  to  permit  her  to  reason,  and 
a weak  man  while  unmarried  is  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  changes  of  affection.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a weak  man  once 
safely  married  is  completely  in  the  power 
of  his  wife;  during  the  last  two  years 
of  their  engagement  certain  illusions  re- 
garding herself  and  Blake  had  fallen 
from  her  eyes;  she  had  stated  both  those 
facts  plainly  to  herself,  and  they  had 
helped  her  to  decide  upon  a course  of 
action.  There  had  been  moments  when 
she  had  despised  herself  for  using  her 
stronger  will  to  coerce  Blake  into  the  ful- 
filment of  his  engagement,  but  on  the 
morning  after  the  wedding  these  moments 
were  forgotten,  and,  as  she  hoed  and  raked 
and  planted  in  the  brisk  air  and  the 
bright  spring  sunshine,  her  whole  exist- 
ence seemed  uplifted  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  and  Blake  at  last  belonged  un- 
questionably to  each  other;  that  every 
output  of  her  strength  was  for  their  com- 
mon comfort,  and  would  continue  to  be 
as  long  as  they  both  should  live. 

As  the  first  year  of  married  life  goes, 
Charlotte’s  first  year  was  fairly  success- 
ful. She  knew  Blake’s  faults  already, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  them,  and 
if  there  was  a frank  indifference  in  his 
quiet  languor,  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  that,  too.  He  was  never  unkind,  and 
there  were  times  when  some  fresh  ovi- 
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dence  of  her  devotion  to  him  would  touch 
him  into  an  appreciation  that  was  almost 
responsive.  And  there  were  other  times 
when  she  would  find  him  looking  at  her 
with  an  expression  which  any  other  ob- 
server might  have  classed  as  pity,  but 
which  she  counted  as  tenderness.  On  the 
whole,  it  seemed  to  her  that  time  was 
bringing  them  together,  as  she  had  count- 
ed that  it  would,  and  with  this  hope  her 
face  lost  its  sharp  outlines. 

Her  first  heavy  chagrin  was  at  the  time 
of  her  baby’s  birth.  When  Blake  came 
into  the  room  to  inquire  for  her,  and  she 
turned  down  the  bed-cover  to  show  him 
the  little  bundle  at  her  side,  a look  of 
pain  and  aversion  flashed  across  his  face, 
and  he  moved  away,  begging  her  not  to 
show  the  baby  to  him  until  it  was  older. 
On  another  day  she  tried  to  make  him 
select  a name  for  it,  and  he  refused. 

“ Call  it  anything  you  please,”  he  said 
at  first,  but  she  would  not  let  him  go 
at  that. 

“ I’ve  been  thinking,”  she  suggested, 
with  a hesitation  that  was  foreign  to 
her, — “ I’ve  been  thinking  of  calling  her 
for  your  mother — Dorcas.” 

They  were  alone  in  the  room,  and  he 
was  sitting  by  her  bed,  but  looking  away 
from  her  into  the  corner  of  the  room, 
while  she  looked  anxiously  at  him.  At 
her  words  he  started,  flashing  a keen 
glance  at  her.  “ Why  should  we  name 
her, that?”  he  asked. 

There  was  something  so  sharply  dis- 
turbed in  his  manner,  and  his  distaste 
for  the  idea  was  so  evident,  that  Char- 
lotte flushed  in  extreme  embarrassment. 

“I  thought  you  might  like  to,”  she 
explained. 

“ Well,  I wouldn’t, — I — T don’t  think 
the  name’s  pretty  in  itself,”  he  declared; 
adding,  with  a great  effort  to  speak  nat- 
urally, “ I’d  rather  name  her  for  you.” 

Charlotte’s  lips  came  together  so  close- 
ly that  all  the  unpleasant  lines  showed 
around  them.  “ I certainly  shall  not 
name  her  for  myself,”  she  said.  “ You 
must  think  of  some  other  name.” 

Blake  got  to  his  feet.  u That’s  the 
only  one  I can  think  of,”  he  said.  “If 
you  don’t  like  it,  you  can  take  some  other. 
It’s  your  affair,  not  mine.” 

Charlotte’s  eyes  flashed  and  then  filled 
with  tears,  for  she  was  very  weak.  “ If 
T were  asking  you  to  father  some  other 


man’s  child,  you  couldn’t  act  more  as 
if  you  despised  me,”  she  sobbed. 

He  turned  as  he  was  leaving  the  room 
and  gave  her  a long  look  full  of  exaspera- 
tion, repugnance,  and  despair.  “ You  are 
quite  mistaken,”  he  said.  “ I don’t  de- 
spise you.  I despise  myself.” 

For  half  an  hour  Charlotte  sobbed,  her 
hands  clenched  at  her  sides,  her  tears 
flowing  unchecked;  then,  quite  suddenly, 
she  was  calm,  and,  drying  her  disfig- 
ured face,  she  began  to  take  account  of 
stock.  All  that  she  had  before,  she  rea- 
soned, she  still  had.  The  gains  of  a year 
might  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  outbreak 
of  a moment,  yet  they  still  existed  as 
a solid  foundation  to  build  upon.  There 
would  be  constraint  at  first,  but  the  effort 
of  daily  patience  would  overcome  it  in 
time;  moreover,  there  *was  the  baby. 
Blake  might  refuse  to  look  at  her  now, 
but  as  she  grew  and  acquired  the  irre- 
sistible graces  of  a healthy  babyhood  he 
would  be  obliged  to  see  and  to  yield  to 
her.  A man  of  his  nature  could  not  live 
in  the  house  with  a child  and  not  love  it. 
She  touched  the  small  form  at  her  side, 
as  if  to  assure  herself  that  this  ally  which 
she  had  so  suffered  for  had  not  deserted 
her.  Yes,  she  had  more  hope  now  than 
ever  before,  she  told  herself,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  a passionate  tenderness, 
though  her  lips  were  set  in  a hard  line. 
Suddenly  the  line  broke  into  a smile. 

“ I’ll  name  her  Hope,”  she  said. 

When  Hope  was  two  months  old  she 
began  her  mission,  and  when  she  had 
reached  six  months  Blake  was  vying  with 
Charlotte  in  his  devotion  to  her.  He 
even  plucked  up  a little  interest  in  his 
business;  sometimes  he  talked  over  his 
place  with  his  wife,  and  the  words  which 
had  passed  between  them  over  the  naming 
of  the  child,  though  unforgotten,  seemed 
so  far  in  the  past  that  Charlotte’s  courage 
strengthened  with  each  day.  The  sense 
of  security  which  had  marked  the  first 
months  of  her  married  life  did  not  re- 
turn, but  she  could  feel  herself  making 
a strong  fight  against  fate  to  hold  what 
she  had,  and,  if  she  were  never  entirely 
certain  of  the  issue,  at  least  she  fought 
with  the  obstinacy  which  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  yielding.  Sometimes  even  her 
love  for  Blake  seemed  to  lose  itself  in 
this  obstinacy,  and  her  tenderness  to- 
wards her  child  seemed  the  only  womanly 
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sentiment  left  in  her;  but  more  often 
her  love  for  her  husband  mounted  high 
and  unmixed  above  the  other  feelings  as 
the  tremendous,  inexplicable  passion  of 
her  life. 

Hope’s  attainment  of  six  months  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  display  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  Blake.  The  first  cold 
weather  of  autumn  had  come,  and  when 
the  house  doors  were  closed,  Charlotte 
was  surprised  to  hear  her  husband  de- 
clare that  the  sitting-room,  where  the 
baby  would  spend  most  of  her  time  in 
winter,  was  poorly  lighted,  and  needed  to 
have  a glass  door  substituted  for  the 
wooden  one  which  opened  on  to  the  front 
porch.  Still  more  to  her  surprise,  the 
door  was  delivered  from  an  adjoining 
town  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Blake  rose  earlier  than  usual 
and  hung  it  before  going  down  to  his 
store.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  lifted 
his  hand  towards  the  improvement  of 
Charlotte’s  house. 

He  whistled  boyishly  while  he  meas- 
ured and  fitted  in  the  hinges,  and  when 
it  came  to  holding  the  door  while  the 
hinges  were  screwed  in  place,  he  called 
to  Charlotte.  She  came,  with  lips  as 
usual  closed  very  tight,  but  with  cheeks 
Hushed  very  pink,  and  when  the  work 
was  finished  she  was  so  a tremble  that  she 
had  to  sit  down  for  a moment  before  she 
could  put  breakfast  on  the  table. 

To  give  a reason  for  the  delay,  she  kept 
looking  at  the  door.  “ The  room  is  per- 
fect now,”  she  said. 

Blake  swung  the  new  acquisition  back 
and  forth,  and  latched  it  once  or  twice 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  ad- 
justed. When  he  was  satisfied  he  glanced 
at  his  wife. 

“It  will  give  our  baby  the  sunlight,” 
he  said,  and  their  eyes  met  for  a moment. 

All  that  day,  whenever  Charlotte  could 
bring  her  W’ork  into  the  sitting-room, 
she  sat  facing  the  glass  door.  She  was 
not  exactly  happy;  she  was  too  strangely 
excited  for  happiness;  but  she  was  keen- 
ly awakened  and  alert.  Every  nerve  in 
her  seemed  keyed  up  to  its  ultimate  ten- 
sion, and  if  the  shadow  of  a cloud  passed, 
even  if  a red  leaf  fell  outside,  she  looked 
out  expectantly  through  the  door. 

It  was  middle  afternoon  when,  on  look- 
ing up,  she  saw  a young  woman  crossing 
the  porch,  leading  a little  child.  Char- 


lotte jumped  to  her  feet,  then  reseated 
herself  and  waited  for  the  tap  on  the 
glass.  The  visitors  were  strangers  to  her, 
and  though  she  could  not  have  told  why, 
as  she  sat  staring  at  them  through  the 
door,  her  mouth  suddenly  set  into  the 
lines  of  indomitable  obstinacy  which  had 
grown  so  deep  around  it  in  the  past  three 
years.  When  she  finally  crossed  the  room 
to  open  the  door,  she  walked  slowly  and 
deliberately,  as  if  she  had  some  definite 
purpose  in  mind  and  meant  to  accom- 
plish it. 

The  woman  on  the  outside  was  the  first 
to  speak.  “Does  Mr.  Emory  Blake  live 
here  ?”  she  asked. 

“lie  does.  I am  his  wife.  What  can 
I do  for  you  ?”  asked  Charlotte. 

The  woman  gave  a little  cry  and  drew 
back.  “Oh  no!”  she  said,  breathlessly. 

Charlotte  stood,  wrhite  and  stiff  and  si- 
lent, while  the  other  looked  about  her  in 
a despairing  helplessness.  She  wras  a 
frail-looking  woman,  w’orn  with  fatigue 
and  tho  excited  emotions  with  which 
timidity  spurs  itself  to  action.  She  look- 
ed as  if  she  longed  to  sit  down  some- 
where, and  as  if  perhaps  she  could  have 
more  courage  seated,  but  Charlotte  marie 
no  motion  to  invite  her  to  enter.  Aft- 
er a while  the  newcomer  brought  her 
frightened  eyes  back  to  the  set  face  in 
the  doorwray. 

“ I am  so  sorry  for  you,”  she  said, 
timidly.  “I  am  his  wife.” 

A shiver  of  resentment  ran  convulsive- 
ly through  Charlotte’s  muscles.  “ You 
can  bo  sorry  for  yourself,”  she  said, 
roughly. 

“ But  he  married  me  while  he  was  at 
the  school  of  pharmacy,”  tho  other  cried, 
wreakly.  “I  was  Nettie  Trent.  I clerked, 
and  I boarded  where  he  did,  and  w'e  fell 
in  lov©  and  married.  He  told  me  about 
you.  You  are  Charlotte  Hastings,  aren’t 
you,  that  wanted  to  marry  him  before 
he  left  home?” 

Charlotte  moved  her  dry  lips  sound- 
lessly once  or  twice  before  she  could 
speak.  Then  her  masterful  spirit  rose  to 
a new  task.  Six'  drew’  herself  up  and 
looked  dow’n  gravely,  almost  compassion- 
ately, upon  the  woman  who  had  been 
Nettie  Trent. 

“I  was  Charlotte  Hastings  before  my 
marriage,”  she  said.  “I  am  sorry  to  be 
the  one  to  hurt  you,  but  you  have  1k‘cu 
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cruelly  treated.  I was  married  to  Emory 
Blake  before  he  left  home  for  the  school.” 

The  smaller  woman  gave  a little  gasp 
and  stood  silent,  while  Charlotte,  with 
the  fire  in  her  veins  scorching  her  cheeks 
and  eyes  and  almost  smothering  her 
breath,  waited  for  her  to  offer  some  re- 
sistance, to  assert  her  own  claim,  or  to 
ask  for  proof  of  the  statement  which 
denied  it;  but  Nettie  said  nothing,  and 
after  a moment  her  gaze  dropped  from 
Charlotte’s  and  she  began  to  sob.  Char- 
lotte took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
into  the  room. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a long  time. 
Nettie  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  On  one  side  her  child  t^ged  at 
her  dress;  on  the  other,  little  Hope  slept 
in  her  cradle.  Charlotte  stood  pale  and 
tall,  watching  all  three. 

At  last  Nettie  looked  up.  “ I suppose 
you  think  I ought  to  hate  him — now 
I’ve  found  out,”  she  said,  “but  I don’t; 
I just  can’t.  When  we  were  together  he 
was  so  sweet  to  me.  I don’t  think  he 
meant  to  harm  me.  He  must  have 
thought  it  would  come  out  all  right 
somehow.” 

“If  I were  in  your  place,”  Charlotte 
said,  slowly,  “ I should  hate  him.” 

Nettie  wiped  her  eyes  and  drew  her 
child  up  into  her  arms.  “But  what  he 
did  was  almost  as  bad  for  you  as  it 
was  for  me,”  she  urged,  “ and  you  don’t 
hate  him.” 

Charlotte  turned  suddenly  and  walked 
to  her  own  baby’s  cradle.  “ Oh,  I don’t 
know,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 

After  a moment  she  came  back  and 
sat  down.  “ I must  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions,” she  said,  gravely.  “ Ts  this  your 
only  child  ?” 

The  young  woman  nodded.  Her  lips 
were  quivering.  “ Named  Dorcas,”  she 
said,  brokenly, — “ for  his  mother.” 

Charlotte  flushed  and  the  lines  about 
her  lips  deepened.  “ Does  he — provide 
for  you  ?”  she  asked. 

The  other  nodded  once  more.  “ He 
sends  me  money  once  in  a while.  I wrote 
him  not  to  worry  when  he  didn’t  have  it. 
I’m  clerking  again.” 

Charlotte  made  no  comment.  She  was 
thinking  how  strange  it  was  that  this 
other  woman,  who  was  a frail,  poor- 
spirited  thing,  should  be  ready  to  sup- 
port herself  and  child  out  of  love  for 


Blake.  In  Charlotte’s  mind,  which  was 
pitilessly  clear  and  active,  there  was  room 
for  a passing  wonder  at  the  mysterious 
power  which  so  weak  a man  could  exert 
over  women,  even  without  his  will.  She 
was  wondering,  too,  if  her  own  passion 
for  him  would  ever  rise  again.  At  pres- 
ent she  was  far  from  loving  him;  she  felt 
only  a bitter  resentment,  a desire  to  pun- 
ish him  by  holding  to  him,  and  a tower- 
ing obstinacy  and  pride  which  refused  to 
be  set  at  fault  and  put  to  shame.  While 
she  was  boldly  examining  and  analyzing 
herself  she  glanced  at  the  clock  to  see 
how  long  before  he  could  possibly  return; 
the  time  was  ample,  and  she  continued  to 
sit  silent.  Presently  her  baby  woke,  and 
she  rose  and  went  to  it. 

As  she  lifted  it  from  its  cradle,  Nettie 
started  up  and  came  towards  her.  Hope 
hid  her  face  against  her  mother’s  neck, 
but  after  an  instant  turned  shyly  to  steal 
a glance  at  the  stranger. 

Nettie  sat  down  again,  trembling. 

“ Your  baby  is  like  him,”  she  said. 

“ Very  like  him,”  Charlotte  answered, 
and  as  the  baby  nestled  up  to  her  again, 
she  dropped  her  cheek  against  it  and 
tears  came  into  her  eyes — scalding  tears 
that  seemed  to  sear  their  way  up  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart. 

Suddenly  the  other  wife  leaned  for- 
ward, eagerly  suspicious.  “ You  have  no 
other  children — oWer?”  she  asked. 

Charlotte  looked  round  blankly,  her 
eyes  still  wet.  “ Other  children?”  she 
echoed,  but  Nettie’s  sharpened  face 
brought  her  to  herself.  She  wiped  her 
eyes  on  Hope’s  dress.  “ I lost — a child,” 
she  said. 

“Oh,”  Nettie  murmured,  “I’m  sorry 
1 asked  you.  It  was  older  than  Dorcas?” 

Charlotte  stood  at  bay,  with  her  child 
strained  close  to  her.  She  nodded. 

“ Oh !”  Nettie  murmured  again,  in  a 
shaken  voice.  She  looked  at  Charlotte  in 
despairing  envy.  “What  is  this  baby 
named  ?”  she  asked. 

“ This  one,”  Charlotte  answered,  “ we 
call  Hope.” 

She  seated  herself  and  began  trotting 
the  child  to  a slow  measure.  There  were 
still  a few  questions  which  she  wished 
to  ask,  but  the  other’s  simple  acceptance 
of  all  she  said  inspired  her  with  cool 
deliberation.  There  was  plenty  of  time, 
and  she  wished  to  make  no  mistake.  She 
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must  be  sure  of  her  own  safety,  and  after 
that  she  must  do  anything  she  could  for 
the  comfort  of  the  other  woman.  It 
would  probably  be  very  little. 

“ How  did  you  get  here?”  she  inquired, 
finally.  “ You  must  have  asked  some- 
body where  Mr.  Blake  lived.” 

“ No,  I didn’t  have  to  ask.  He’d  writ- 
ten me  he  was  boarding  with  a woman 
that  lived  on  his  old  place,”  Nettie  said, 
“ and  I knew  where  that  was  because 
he’d  often  told  me  all  about  where  he 
grew  up  and  just  the  road  he  used  to  take 
from  the  station  to  the  house,  and  I re- 
membered every  word  of  it.  I didn’t  like 
to  go  to  him  at  his  store  for  fear  there 
would  be  loafers  around,  so  I came  right 
to  his  house.  I thought  I wouldn’t  mind 
telling  the  woman  that  I was  his  wife, 
if  she  asked  me  any  questions  while  I 
waited  for  him.” 

“ You  were  very  wise,”  Charlotte  said, 
dryly. 

Nettie  settled  back  in  her  chair,  rock- 
ing her  little  girl,  who  had  grown  rest- 
less and  impatient,  and  as  she  rocked 
she  began  to  pour  out  her  heart.  “You 
must  think  queer  of  me  to  sit  down  here 
with  you  like  this  and  not  to  be  in  a 
rush  to  go,”  she  began,  “ but  I feel  like 
I’ve  got  to  sit  still  and — and  kind  of  get 
my  breath  before  I can  start  out.  Pve 
been  so  afraid  of  it  that  it  doesn’t  seem 
like  I ought  to  be  surprised,  but  I tell 
you  it  pretty  near  kills  me  now  I know 
it  for  sure.”  She  paused  and  stroked  a 
stray  lock  of  hair  away  from  her  child’s 
eyes.  “ My  baby’s  like  him,  too,”  she  said, 
irrelevantly.  “ My  baby’s  just  as  like 
him  as  vours  is.” 

Charlotte  glanced  again  at  the  clock. 
“ How  do  your  friends  treat  you  ?”  she 
asked,  abruptly.  “ Do  they  believe  you 
were  really  married  or  not?” 

A bright  flush  sprang  over  Nettie’s 
face.  “ They  believed  it  at  first,  of 
course,  just  the  way  I did,”  she  answered, 
quickly,  “but  lately  they’ve  been  suspect- 
ing something.  It  was  what  they  said 
made  me  get  uneasy.  I don’t  distrust 
folks  right  quick  myself.” 

“ And  none  of  them  tried  to  make  in- 
quiries for  you  ?”• — Charlotte  put  the  ques- 
tion seriously,  all  her  nerves  tight  strung. 

“Oli  no,”  Nettie  said.  “I  don’t  have 
any  family  or  any  friends  close  enough 
to  me  to  take  trouble  like  that.” 


“And  I presume  you’re  glad  now  that 
they  didn’t,”  Charlotte  said.  “ In  your 
place  I’d  rather  find  it  out  for  myself.” 

“ Oh,  I’d  much  rather,”  Nettie  an- 
swered. “ I couldn’t  have  stood  having 
other  people  find  it  out,  and  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  give  anybody  that  knows  me  a 
chance  to  find  out  now.  You  see.  I’ve 
been  afraid  of  this  so  long  that  I’ve  had 
time  to  make  my  plans  and  to  save  up 
money  a little.  Before  I came  here  I 
gave  up  my  place  and  told  folks  I was 
going  to  join  Mr.  Blake;  so  I’ll  not 
go  back.  I’ll  go  to  New  York  and  get 
work  there.” 

Charlotte  looked  at  her  keenly.  “ I 
suppose  you’re  depending  on  Mr.  Blake 
to  help  you?”  she  said. 

Again  the  color  sprang  into  Nettie’s 
face.  “ Oh  no,  ma’am,”  she  answered. 

“ I couldn’t  let  him  help  me  now.  I did 
wrong  to  live  with  him,  but  I didn’t 
know  he  was  married,  so  I don’t  feel 
like  one  of  that  kind  of  women;  but  if  I 
was  to  take  money  from  him  now,  I — I 
shouldn’t  feel  that  I was  raising  my 
child  honest.” 

Charlotte  lifted  her  baby  so  that  it 
hid  her  face.  “For  him  to  help  you 
would  only  be  right,”  she  said,  from  its 
shelter.  “ He  owes  you — money,  at  least.” 

The  other  shook  her  head.  “ I could- 
n’t bear  it,”  she  said,  chokingly.  “ Oh, 
you  can’t  understand — nobody  could  un- 
derstand unless  she’d  been  through  what 
I have,  being  left  before  my  baby  came, 
and  having  people  ask  me  close  questions, 
and  then,  little  by  little,  losing  my  own 
faith.  You  can’t  see  why,  but  if  I was 
to  take  money  from  him  now,  it  would 
make  me  feel  my  shame,  and  I don’t  want 
to, — I want  to  feel  honest.” 

Charlotte  lowered  Hope  to  her  knee. 
“Perhaps  I can  understand  that — in  a 
way,”  she  said,  with  twitching  lips. 

Nettie  looked  into  her  face  with  a 
helpless,  childish  perception  of  the  suf- 
fering shown  in  its  drawn  lines.  “ You’re 
so  good  to  me — I believe  you  feel  ’most 
as  bad  as  I do,”  she  declared;  “and  if  I 
were  you,  I wouldn’t  say  a word  to  any- 
body about  my  having  been  here.  No- 
body knows  it.  I didn’t  have  to  ask  my 
way.  There  aren’t  many  women  would 
treat  me  the  way  you  do.  and  I won’t 
stay  here  any  longer  making  you  feel 
bad.”  She  rose,  still  holding  her  heavy 
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child  in  her  arms.  "There  isn’t  any- 
thing more  we’ve  got  to  say  to  each 
other,  is  there?”  she  asked. 

" Wait  a moment,”  Charlotte  said. 
She,  too,  rose,  and  as  she  stood  looking 
at  the  other  woman,  so  much  smaller, 
so  much  weaker,  so  blindly  trustful,  and 
so  patient,  her  heart,  which  had  sunk  in 
shame,  rose  suddenly  in  pity;  at  that 
moment  if  she  had  opened  her  lips  the 
truth  would  have  escaped  from  them, 
but  her  stubborn  will  held  her  lips  closed. 

Nettie  eyed  her  with  troubled  uncer- 
tainty, but  after  a moment  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

" Well,  I must  go,”  she  declared. 

" Wait  a moment,”  Charlotte  said 
again.  Her  voice  was  so  dry  and  strange 
that  after  she  had  spoken  she  paused  to 
moisten  her  lips.  Her  limbs  trembled, 
and  in  the  glass  door  which  she  had 
opened  against  the  wall  she  could  see 
the  ashen  whiteness  of  her  face. 

Nettie  turned  once  more  and  the  two 
women  confronted  each  other,  each  hold- 
ing her  child. 

Charlotte  put  a hand  up  to  her  throat. 
"I  have  money  I could  give  you,”  she 
offered.  " Not  his,  my  own.” 

The  other  shook  her  head.  " Oh,  I 
couldn’t,”  she  exclaimed.  " Anyway,  I 
don’t  need  it.  I’ve  saved  up  a good  deal. 
And  you’ve  done  better  than  give  me 
money;  you’ve  been  kind  to  me.”  She 
put  out  her  hand  with  a little  appealing 
gesture  and  took  Charlotte’s,  which  lay 
cold  in  it. 

“ You’d  better  go,”  Charlotte  broke 
out.  "You’ll  meet  him  coming  home  if 
you  wait  any  longer.  Here;  I’ll  tell  you 
how  to  go  a roundabout  way.” 

She  walked  out  on  to  the  piazza  and  led 
the  way  down  the  steps  and  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  she  stood  giving 
short,  sharp  directions,  when  across  her 
hurried  words  came  Blake’s  voice  calling 
from  the  front: 

"Charlotte!  Charlotte!  Where  are 
you  and  Hope?” 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  lived 
together  Blake  had  come  home  before 
his  hour. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other. 
Charlotte  pointed  to  the  path  which  hid 
itself  quickly  in  the  shelter  of  an  orchard. 
"Run,”  she  whispered.  "I’ll  keep  him 
in  the  house.” 


But  Nettie  stood  as  if  paralyzed,  her 
eyes  widening  and  filling  with  tears. 
" Oh,  you’ve  been  so  good — mayn’t  I 
see  him — mayn’t  I bid  him  good-by  ?” 
she  begged. 

Charlotte  lifted  her  voice  to  answer 
Blake.  "Yes,  Emory;  stay  where  you 
are;  I’m  bringing  Hope,”  she  called. 
" Hurry !”  she  whispered  to  the  other 
woman.  " It  won’t  do  you  any  good  to 
see  him.  Think  of  what  he’s  done. 
Hurry,  I say!” 

Nettie  put  her  hand  up  to  her  head. 
“ I — I can’t,”  she  murmured.  She  sway- 
ed a little,  and  before  Charlotte  could 
reach  out  to  catch  her  she  had  slipped  to 
the  ground. 

At  the  same  moment  Blake  came  out  of 
the  back  door  of  the  house.  For  an  in- 
stant he  stared  in  bewilderment.  Then 
he  was  at  Nettie’s  side  and  had  lifted 
her  in  his  arms. 

Charlotte  saw  his  face  as  he  kissed 
her.  A moment  later  she  was  indoors 
on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  cover  and  her  hands 
clutching  it. 

A cold  wind  swept  through  the  house. 
Front  and  back  the  doors  stood  open. 
The  sun  was  already  low  in  the  west  and 
the  evening  promised  to  be  chill.  Pres- 
ently Charlotte  rose.  She  closed  the 
front  door  carefully,  wrapped  Hope  in  a 
cloak,  and,  with  her  child  on  her  arm, 
passed  out  at  the  back. 

Blake  had  stretched  his  wife  on  the 
back  porch  and  was  bending  over  her. 
He  looked  up,  and  at  sight  of  Charlotte’s 
face  he  straightened  himself. 

She  paused  an  instant.  " I’m  starting 
to  harness  the  horse,”  she  said.  "You 
can  catch  the  night  train  at  Antioch  if  I 
drive  fast.” 

He  stood  silent,  his  face  working.  It 
was  as  if  strength  were  being  born  in 
him  to  say  something  in  his  own  defence. 

" She  has  plans,”  Charlotte  added. 
" You’d  better  pick  up  some  of  your 
things  in  the  house.” 

She  passed  on,  and  laying  Hope  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  harnessed  the  horse 
with  swift,  shaking  hands.  The  sun  was 
out  of  sight  when  she  drove  back  to  the 
house.  Nettie  sat  on  the  steps  star- 
ing dazedly  around  her.  Blake  was  not 
in  sight. 

"Are  you  ready?”  Charlotte  called. 
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He  ofi^tne  <uu\  mi-idd/hami*  \'koi'!uni  b ;< I u ready  \\w  him.  rosim*’ 

hat?  At  t he  <U'p  he  kesirffrfeHh  <afi  tfifc  ftheek 

She  }K*i,jf«  »l  silently  to  rj,e  haek\':«e*h  He  i j ivi  mAh  offer  :io  tala1  it  at  first,  hut 
ft  here  hr  was  to  0i  V, » r ! I NYt*,Y  Mini  fin*  m>.-d  m t hi*  he;un  fnrt.ii  the;  station  -wiu- 

rfiiid,  tmd  after  au  in-dard  he  lodged  - d<nv\ Trviag  os  spook, 
thorn  in,  Well?"  -hr  wu<], 

The  ; fit  hr-.  v^m  . lout*  UH*\  rotd-  Ai^iir  "l  umi.  v-  f here's  not  mm  h I.  ran  say/*' 

fell,  oral  the  War*  name  em  in  miu*fe#/  hrehukvd  mitj 

i nsMit-  li  o.oiiv  I hr  « h ' h I r«  u dH-)ii.  Oe-  Fur  a tu.U£r  lime  dm  JisixiP  no  :m-wer. 
e?1.S\er,;t]!;>  Yv:».t.5r  ?)iul  Btdkv  -hUM-ed  Ui-  Tftejj  her  hr<  m ♦ 1 1 rMiur  wiMi  ap 

pother  hi  hushed  vnnv,  Charlotte  ertOsj  misp.  ‘'  [i  wn-n't  vor  f nj] f/ — -X 
whipped  the  hatBr  made  you  « )o  i>.  - -lu  sii;}  Fnr  n moment 

As  i h<\v  drew  nenp  vo  the  end  oFffin):  emu:  they  wrr<:  ^Thnii  she  .ddfltid 

j-Uirotp  Idelcr  h-mrd  forward  and  tuueh-  Mr  huh.V  towards  him. 

ed  her  ante  “.Mow*  Vufl.wmd  tft  it»-r el).' 

“What  rthmif  the  ,-idiv.  p*  he  seked.  od-ed 

( Itarloite  hi‘j>Ue  Jier  !»nij>  sd-mr--  h;»rsh-  H«-  Urn  Ids  h'u'.-e  m Mo  ehild  with  a 
]v.  U-Vunt*  sfunk  sViH  ft  led  yo.,  e.cdde»i  • •pirwA.mM*'  T.-mh  rW'Ss.  A<  he* 

owe o ! * ih.  1 inu^."  iookrd  ap,  he-  wm  pyes  uro  (dhariotkf>»- 

At  Me •• -UtMoti  -he  <hyved  it t the  warnm.  wlhrh  were  foil  of  tears, 

Blake  (ooU  hiy  y MV  mot  (>. >),•>.,  \tiin  tie-  Si..-  put  out  her  lunid  to  him.  “I 

wai Mntf-ruom  mid  e ana*  hack  ter  Ids  {&£&  Py«*  h«vn  hard  oVi  yot?/V 4t*  Mid. 
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On  Riverside  Drive-Grant's  Tomb  in  the  Background 


dawn.  Protection  as  well  as  convenience 
demands  light,  and  when  something  hap- 
pen*. like  the  Sim  Francisco  earthquake, 
to  put  a great  city's  lighting  apparatus 
out  of  commission,  there  is  immediate 
alarm  for  fear  of  crimes  that  marauders 
and  thieves  may  be  tempted  to  undertake 
under  cover  of  the  unaccustomed  dark- 
ness. Travelling  at  night  and  looking 
out  of  the  ear  window,  one  notices  all 
the  degrees  of  nocturnal  effulgence  with 
which  the  various  grades  of  towns  and 
cities  provide  themselves.  Arc- lights  are 
the  common  sentinels  of  the  larger  towns 
and  big  suburban  villages.  Following 
i hern  come  the  long  stretches  of  street 
lights  slanting  out  into  the  distance,  ami 
then  the  ohst repetotts  combination  of 
street  lights,  saloon  lights,  shop  lights, 
and  advertising  signs  joining  in  boister- 
ous exuberance  at  the  centre  of  evening 
traffic.  Corning  from  the  north  or  the 
east  through  Westchester  County  into 
•"New  York,  the  -hist  half-hour  or  more 
of  the  journey  is  through  n succession 


of  suburban  towns  whose  lights  merge 
into  a continuous  illumination.  Miles 
above  the  Harlem  River  the  city  blocks 
begin,  and  at  the  river  itself  spring  out 
graceful  rows  and  stretches  of  lights  reg- 
ularly spaced  on  the  bridges  and  viaducts 
that  span  the  river  and  cross  the  big  gully 
that  gashes  the  metropolitan  end  of  the 
Bronx.  By  whatever  route  you  roach 
or  leave  Manhattan  Island  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  river  lights  are  beautiful.  On 
the*  North  River  the  spectacle  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  hour  and  the*  season,  for 
the  down-town  lights  in  Manhattan  are 
more  numerous  when  the  days  arc  short 
and  the  tenants  of  the  great  office-build- 
ings have  to  light,  tip  to  finish  their  day’s 
work.  Across  from  the  lower  Jersey  fer- 
ries late  in  the  afternoon  of  a winter  day 
glow  and  sparkle  the  great  company  of 
tall  shafts  grouped  against  the  sky,  each 
oiie  pierced  to  the  top  with  regTilar  rows 
of  shining  windows.  A memorable  sight 
they  make,  those  shafts  and  huge  blocks 
of  gleaming  holes,  reaching  far  above 
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tlVvir  neighbors  that : beiyip^n  fbt?pi 
and  tiu*  river.  There  Ts  itiholi  tn  Vihat 
^X^CUw/fc  in  recmu}xtttyc  a tired  matt  /.f%r 
, WiniJ  ft  etmmnitef,  aiid  nowhere  eteiyva 
einrtb  is  tb^n*  tin-  like  of  it. 

And  besides  the  mil  shafts  and  tin  ? 

.fewer  ii/ilirs,  and  the  gk»tf  uf 
the'  bi.VwU  Umt  run  to  thr  river  and  "for- 
den*  it,  ihere  are  a)J  the  river  lights- — the 
Rrry -boats,  with  their  tong  iwva  of.  bright 
windows,  burryhnr  Uh  their  yr«rb.»u> 
eours^; . $ho  .$011111?  •'gbiij^f  oaff 

other  M iiAmvr$-.  &( 

lights  morYsobor  on  till  idafttidr  of  sfup- 
pUgr;  the  street  gkire  -and  the  ferry* 
honse  and  wharf  lu»hl$  ashore';  and 
hspif  here  and  Ut^rtk  tho  obtrimv^; 
Jliide^minnereial,  hut  none  the  k\*s  ffc 
dujtHv'fldverti^ing  sijnir;. 

A:^The  down-  town  » »jhce-b nikiing  light* 
£0  'vut  e«rly— roost  of  thein-  dHU  op  the 
river  *sAt\y. n-tf  Ate tull  • tipRmra  fete.U  eon- 
liuucv  all  the  wetting  -nttd  in  *pitc  of 
m$m  PfheloYvs,  to  bd  ItgiJlhour^H. 

On  Hie  Ka^t  /city 

lights  miul  the  fiver  lights  are  doe  high, 
mirving  bridges,  v«-ry  striking  and  beajCL- 
tifuf  With  • their  niad^rrneted  outlines 
marked  ly  fUb  glow  of  tho  yfeetW  bulbs. 

Thct^A^  $%\  thgsft;  river  lights, 

bordered  stud  muneij  by  the  dark  shming 
water  arid  ^fleefed  in  fb  T ntv  oilers  and 
the'  winter  com  imitera  the  too* t of 

thejaiy  The  baudfetfe  of  thoof^ftnd&  «f 
pe«ajdo  who  cross  1 he  .bridge*  .&eo  soine- 
thittg  c,»f  them,  and  hittV  rite  crowds 
that  throng  the  roe  rva  tton  pier*  on  sum- 
mer evening*.  And  the  pig.fe  like-  the 
fridges,  ore  part  of  the  Wheia 

Blaekwellk  Xslshd  is  turned  into  $.  park* 
-.as;  surely  if  will  be  some  day,  it  will  be. 
in  i,fe  waw’the  iiioSrt  interesting  pftrk  New 
Y<<fk  veil  1 haw,  and  will  b<? ait  Arhip  table 
place  wherefrom  to  \vup  h the  river  lights. 
The  0 iglit  vi ews  froui  Rorlear*  Hook 
Rurk;  vyirh  both  the  bHdgtf* 'in' •sig&V must 
hir  ahBrridhg,  and  tfe  f^|lo\yn  E;r?t^ 
Skiers  dduK|Je>$ yi$fc^  ; hut  for 

dwellers  in  uiivl  - AlnnhftffaTn  Oorloftrs 
) ? * •<  .1;  is  uirihrr  a war  rbr.'n  Tondtcn  and 
■hw:  of  (eh  ^i§:{  ted ; t^fo*  the  two  ty-four^  / 
Mott?  man  come*,  no  doubt  bo  will  ce 
down  flu  to  ond  >i?e  .the'  night  sights,  on 
<bv*  Ka*‘,  River,  for  possibly  }»<*  will  have 

i inte.ht  «?f^re*.  :' ' -"X:.- •;•  / ; ' ’ . . * . - •'./  :i;b:.y 

•We. ^iKtuon-hbhr  j^opdr^ywlut  have  to 
go  to  itxr- 'wlide-  even  in  "New 
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York*  travel,  *i$  a rub-.  detinilp  be>UH  except  ' imb  ~ women,  though  m wry 
If  we  Jive  in  New  York,  we  -sve  hy  d<t,y-  busy  time*  Hie  e.ierk*  of  the  broker*  and 
light  certain  streets  and  hyo  nigh  flight  the  bat  ike  is  and  tin-  lawyers  work  until 
certain  others;  tbr  same  ones  \s*nr  afier  very  late.  t«uitl)y  eix  o'clock  tiuds'Wnll 
yep-r  tmd  ty)ieh'  filter 41  but  deserted,  and  at  midnight 

wonted  enterprise  diyert^  us  from  niir  the  whole  district  is  dead,  and  the  lights 
u&f)al  course.  If  wo  spend  our Kumtuers,  tjmkburn  so  faithfully  are  like  so  many 
or  part  cd  fhepi.  in  town.,  wc  jtfpjyi  vd&n>  •'  Tjttpdlea  burUifrg ’ to  the  better  repose  of 
to  and  the  'Hudson.  out  ft*,  & great 

•River-  ds  one  looks : north  from  narmw  church, 

there,  ami  the  lights  on  the  Jersey  short*  Farther  down -i  own,  around  the  Battery 
Htfwfcpuper  men,  newsdealers,  and  the  lVrry>heuses  and.  the  Elevated 
@nd  all  who  are  emiocvned  with  the  pub-  • Railway:  nation*,  thorp  is  activity  all 
keation  or  distribution  of  morning  runv*-  night  long.  Wifldh  easy  walking  distance 
jpHjKds*  km>w  ihe  City  Hall  Park,  still  ; alp  other  directions  • -crowded 

the  most  ip|p<)r?ant  centre  of  newspaper'  wit h humanity  that  there  no  hour 
dMh  ^nd-  4f|U  hne  <*f  the  liveliest  alF  when  all  thp;  &ny.\<jxfe 

tygW  centres  U\  F&w  Ifrtrk.  AYWll -Street  whn  pk:taro&  in  hi*  mfnd  the  dpwu-to wii 
k dead  at  night,  hut  it  never  U dark*  m^idtmee  • .and  shopping  dismal 

It ijj  ^}W?iy^  the«^  usually  sojiiiatfry. • r&cepi:.-  l :tirH tnnrky'  will;  gain  ^ry  vht^rec?ting 
for  poliwnen.  but  alinon  a * carefully  readjustment  of  laia  ideas  whenever  he 
lighted  /fs  Fifth  Avenue/  ’Dark  streets  goes  to  -see  them.  The. soberest  and  dUw- 
itre  not  favored  in  the  banking  district*,  men  lighted  streets  In  town  are  very 
xmd  nowhere  ip  New  is  there  a mai*eeT^We  one^.  like  thdkvun  i^f 

stronger  eoiPr^f  tbao  Wall  Street  l>y  nud  ve^r  of  Fifth ' A venue,  an«i  are  vtiil 
day  Hind  \YuU  Street  by  night,  Nobody  imirmnled  by  business.  They  are  mma 
deeps  there  eseepf  janitors  and  their  nt  all  nines,  mid  at  nigbi  arc  lighted  just 
families.  Nobddy  Works  (here  at  rue  lit,  enough  for  pro  toot  ion  and  convenience. 
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To  £0  from  one  of  thorn  in  the  evening 
to  one  of  the  populous  thoroughfares  of 
the  East  Side  is  like  coming  out  of  a 
dusky  wood  into  daylight.  The  East 
Side  and  every  great  tenement-house 
district  spends  its  evenings,  in  good 
weather,  as  far  as  possible  out-of-doors. 
That  means  in  the  street,  and  the  streets 
art*  lighted  According  to  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them.  The  street  lights  are 
many  and  bright;  the  shops  shine,  the 
billiard-rooms  glitter,  the  saloons  blaze. 
Coming  hack  from  them  to  t • blocks 
where  richer  people  live*  a whole  house 
t<>  every  family,  curtains  closely  drawn, 
and  no  shops  or  saloons,  is  a return  to 
twilight  from  noonday. 


But  riot  all  up-town  New  York  is 
sob*  rly  lighted  of  an  evening.  Go  to  the 
pleasure  centre,  and  you  will  tind  a 
nightly  illumination  which*  they  all  tell 
us.  no  other  city  in  the  world  can  quite 
hold  a candle  to.  That  is  what  they  say 
about  Broadway  between  Twenty-seventh 
Street  and  Forty-sixth.  In  no  other 
city.,  we  are  assured,  is  there  so  brilliant 
a Stretch  of  artificial  evening  radiance. 
It  is  the  theatre  district,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  also  the  bcfore-and-af ter- 
t heat  re  district,  much  frequented  by  per- 
sons who  dine  in  restaurants,  and  by 
others,  or  the  same  ones,  who  have  the 
curious  habit  of  wanting  supper  after  the 
plav.  Resident  in  New  York  and  the  ter- 
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ritory  immediately  tributary  to  it  is  a 
very  imposing  number  of  people  who  go 
often  to  the  theatres.  Stopping  in  New 
York  there  are  at  all  times  somewhere 
between  fifty  and  a hundred  thousand 
people,  a large  proportion  of  whom  go 
to  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  It  is  this 
enormous  money-spending  crowd  that  has 
caused  the  theatre  district  in  New  York 
to  become  a world-famous  curiosity  in 
electrical  street  illumination.  All  day 
long  this  part  of  Broadway  is  a crowded 
and  busy  district,  full  of  shops  and  restau- 
rants, and  a great  thoroughfare  of  a great 
city;  but  at  eight  o’clock  of  an  evening  in 
the  theatre  season  it  is  deluged  with  a 
crowd  which  quickly  disappears  and  is 
lost  for  three  hours,  when  it  surges  out 
again,  and  fills  the  streets,  the  restau- 
rants and  lobster  palaces,  the  carriages, 
the  motor-cars,  the  cabs,  the  Subway,  the 
Elevated  stations,  and  the  street-cars. 
A part  of  this  crowd  goes  home  imme- 
diately when  the  theatres  let  out;  part  of 
it  disperses  to  various  hotels  and  restau- 
rants on  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  cross-town 
streets,  and  part  of  it  clings  to  Broad- 
way, and  eats  and  drinks  in  the  light 
of  its  radiance.  Wherever  this  up-town 
theatre  crowd  pauses,  there  the  lights 
are  bright  and  the  streets  are  lively  until 
after  midnight.  It  is  to  catch  the  eyes 
of  this  evening  crowd  that  the  theatre 
section  of  Broadway  has  been  so  be- 
jewelled with  all  manner  qf  electrical 
contrivance.  Advertisement  is  the  mo- 
tive. The  result  is  somewhat  blinding, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and, 
softened  by  due  distance,  it  stirs  the  imag- 
ination and  becomes  even  beautiful. 

The  most  dazzling  part  of  this  show 
is  still  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Forty- 
sixth  streets,  but  the  centre  of  great- 
est radiance  is  moving  up-town,  and 
Longacre  Square  is  on  the  point  of 
being  the  shiningest  place  in  Manhattan. 
There,  besides  a theatre  or  two  and  some 
restaurants  with  profuse  electrical  em- 
bellishments, one  sees  to  best  advantage 
the  pretty  outside  electric-light  decoration 
of  two  great  new  hotels.  Up  Broadway 
is  the  distant  glitter  of  the  Columbus 
Circle ; down  Broadway,  bordered  by  high 
buildings,  is  the  blazing  chasm  of  the 
theatre  district.  Out  spring  the  cross 
streets  on  either  side  with  their  lights. 


Up  and  down  speed  automobiles  with 
great  glaring  eyes,  and  here  and  there,  a 
little  way  back,  where  a vacant  roof  in- 
vites, flame  advertisements  in  white  and 
colored  lights,  not  especially  edifying  as 
to  the  wares  they  cry,  but  beautiful  in 
their  brightness,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases, 
in  their  color  and  design. 

Up  at  the  Columbus  Circle  there  is 
another  light  centre,  and  looking  from 
there,  farther  up  Broadway,  you  see  other 
centres  still,  and  note  the  crimson  letters 
flaming  on  the  walls  of  theatre  and  hotel. 
All  over  Manhattan  Island  there  are  such 
light  centres,  all  more  or  less  party- 
colored  and  brilliant,  and  garish  though 
they  may  be,  all  more  or  less  beautiful. 

For  light  itself  is  beautiful,  and 
though  indoors  it  is  easy  to  have  too 
much  of  it,  out-of-doors  it  is  hard  to 
misuse  .it  so  extravagantly  that  it  will 
not  still  please  the  eye.  The  long  rows 
of  white  street  lights — incandescent  gas- 
lights and  arc-lights  tempered  by  ground- 
glass  shades — are  pretty  as  they  stretch 
away;  the  orange  globes  of  intense  light 
that  hang  by  the  theatre  doors  and  the 
colors. of  the  signs  and  names  and  em- 
blems are  all  pretty.  But  most  beautiful 
and  most  stirring  to  the  spirit  are  the 
lights  to  which  distance  lends  its  enchant- 
ments— the  river  lights,  and  the  shore 
lights  seen  from  the  rivers,  the  bridge 
lights,  the  tall  shafts  of  buildings  with 
windows  all  aglow.  The  show  in  New 
York  is  provided  every  night  and  with 
profuse  prodigality;  the  trouble  is  to  get 
the  perspective. 

And,  after  all,  that  is  a prevailing  dif- 
ficulty about  life  itself  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  The  show  there  is  a lavish 
show  in  a thousand  particulars,  but  the 
perspective  is  somewhat  to  seek.  The 
people  who  see  the  Manhattan  lights  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  charm  and 
which  most  inspire  the  mind  that  con- 
templates them  are  not  those  of  the 
surging  crowd  in  the  theatre  district, 
but  of  the  army  of  travellers  and  late 
commuters  who  cross  the  river  to  go 
home.  A degree  of  detachment,  it  seems, 
and  of  contemplative  distance  is  favor- 
able to  full  appreciation  of  Manhattan. 
Its  lights  are  like  its  noises — stunning 
when  too  near,  but  soothing  and  in- 
spiring from  afar. 
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“ T AM  afraid  you  will  find  it  dull,” 

I Mrs.  Hardison  forewarned,  depre- 
catingly.  “ You  must  have  met  so 
many  clever  people.  But  I have  done 
my  best.  There  is  to  be  the  president 
of  our  club — such  a handsome  woman, 
and  so  brilliant.” 

“What  has  she  done?”  asked  Mrs. 
Vanderlyn,  with  the  civility  which  she 
felt  to  be  required. 

“It  isn’t  so  much  what  she  has  done . 
It’s  what  she  has  read,  what  she  knows. 
She  is  informed  upon  every  subject  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  And  she  has  your 
husband’s  writings  simply  by  heart.  She 
is  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples.” 

Mrs.  Vanderlyn  smiled,  the  smile  nice- 
ly balanced  between  a modest  apprecia- 
tive gratitude  and  a natural  wifely  pride, 
with  which,  for  fifteen  years,  she  had  re- 
ceived the  enthusiasms  of  that  portion 
of  the  public  which  bought  and  perused 
the  works  of  Thomas  Vanderlyn. 

“And  then  there  is  a young  poet — 
Launcelot  Lorimer?”  The  rising  inflec- 
tion and  the  look  of  expectancy  asked  if 
the  name  were  not  already  known. 

As  the  wife  of  Thomas  Vanderlyn  it 
had  fallen  to  her  daily  lot  to  have  every 
one  tell  of  relatives  or  dear  friends  who 
had  written,  or  who  aspired  to  write. 
And  by  second  nature  she  had  at  com- 
mand the  requisite  expression  of  interest. 
She  wore  it  now,  tempered  by  a slight 
shadow  of  humility  at  her  own  remiss- 
ness, in  that  she  did  not  recognize  a 
name  which  should  have  been  familiar. 

“ Haven’t  you  seen  any  of  his  work  ? 
It  has  been  in  the  magazines.  He  is  the 
greatest  lover  of  Nature  and  flowers — 
wild  flowers,  of  course.  I was  so  glad 
to  get  those  two.  They  are  very  much 
engaged;  but  they  wanted  to  meet  you. 
I explained  that  it  was  to  be  most  in- 
formal, just  six  of  us — because  you  were 
still  in  mourning  for  your  husband.” 

“And  the  sixth?”  inquired  Mrs.  Van- 
derlyn, suspecting  a detrimental. 


Mrs.  Hardison’s  voice  fell  to  a tone 
of  apology.  “ It’s  a friend  of  George’s 
whom  he  simply  would  have,  though  I 
told  him  that  he  would  be  completely 
out  of  place.  But  George  insisted.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  one  quite  like  Mr. 
Matheson.  I must  say  I didn’t  suppose 
he’d  come.  He  almost  invariably  refuses 
invitations.  He  is  one  of  the  most  oc- 
cupied men  in  New  York.  It  isn’t  only 
business;  he  does  a great  deal  of  chari- 
table work  besides — though  he  hates  to 
talk  of  it.  But  as  I was  saying — I 
thought  I’d  please  George  and  then  be 
able  to  ask  some  one  else  anyway.  So 
I wrote  to  Mr.  Matheson.  I was  never 
in  my  life  more  surprised  than  to  receive 
his  acceptance.  I can  only  suppose  that 
you  were  the  attraction.  I am  sure  I 
hope  you  will  like  him,  for  George  is 
bound  he  shall  sit  on  your  right.  I want- 
ed to  put  Mr.  Lorimer  there,  but  George 
said  you  wouldn’t  care  about  a poet  who 
does  verses  to  the  moonlight  and  the 
lilies.  You  know  George  is  the  best  soul 
in  the  world,  but  he  doesn’t  care  for 
poetry.  So  ” — Mrs.  Hardison  summed  up 
the  situation  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
resigned  herself  to  it — “ I am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  have  Mr.  Matheson. 
If  ho  doesn’t  talk — sometimes  he  simply 
won’t — you  will  have  George  on  the  other 
side,  and  you  two  seem  to  get  along 
remarkably  well.  I must  say  it  sur- 
prises me  a little,  because  George  really 
isn’t  clever.” 

“Isn’t  he  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  profession?”  Mrs.  Vander- 
lyn ventured,  in  the  depreciated  hus- 
band’s defence. 

“ Oh!  of  course  he  knows  about  bridges 
and  lighthouses,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 
Mrs.  Hardison’s  rating  of  it  was  evi- 
dently not  very  high.  “But  then,”  she 
reverted,  “ you  yourself  are  so  sweet  and 
adaptable  that  you  can  manage  with  any 
one.  Perhaps  you  and  Mir.  Matheson 
will  get  along  famously.”  She  rose  to 
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take  her  leave,  but  on  the  threshold 
she  turned.  “By  the  bye — I forget  that 
you  haven’t  been  in  this  country  since 
your  marriage.  But  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  do  you  not? — Henry  Matheson,  of 
Matheson  and  Company — that  huge  dry- 
goods  firm.” 

“ I supposed  it  was  he,”  said  Mrs. 
Vanderlyn. 

She  went  back  into  the  sitting-room 
of  the  hotel  suite  in  which  she  had  taken 
up  her  abode  a month  before,  when  she 
had  returned  to  the  land  of  her  birth. 

“ You  know  which  Mr.  Matheson  I 
mean,  do  you  not?”  She  smiled  over 
the  recollection  of  the  question  and  of 
the  persistent  flow  of  words,  which  had 
permitted  only  an  occasional  brief  phrase 
upon  her  own  part.  How  disconcerted 
her  prospective  hostess  would  have  been 
to  learn  that  only  by  reason  of  an  ab- 
rupt alteration  in  the  course  of  past 
events  had  she  been  chattering  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  Vanderlyn  — and  not  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Matheson. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  watch  her 
when  there  should  begin  to  work  into 
her  mind  the  possible  explanation  of 
Mr.  Matheson’s  unlooked-for  acceptance. 
It  would  probably  be  the  mo9t  amus- 
ing episode  of  a dinner  which  otherwise 
promised  ill. 

The  president  of  the  club  who  hod 
done  nothing  in  particular,  but  who 
knew  everything,  who  was  one  of  Thomas 
Vanderlyn’s  most  ardent  disciples!  How 
was  one  to  be  a disciple  of  Thomas 
Vanderlyn?  What,  after  all,  had  been 
his  faith?  What  had  he  stood  for? 
What  was  his  philosophy?  What  one 
helpful  lesson  was  to  be  gleaned  from  all 
his  volumes?  The  disciple  of  Thomas 
Vanderlyn — it  could  only  mean  that  one 
sought  to  see  life  through  the  medi- 
um of  involved  epigrams  which  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  fundamental  stress 
and  passion. 

But  the  habit  of  the  years  through 
which  she  had  checked  herself  in  her 
thoughts  of  the  man  she  had  married 
made  her  do  so  now.  She  had  trained 
herself  to  it,  lest  she  should  become 
morbid,  lest  by  dwelling  too  constantly 
upon  her  dislike  it  should  come  to  be  a 
possessing,  embittering  detestation.  And 
it  was  a poor  thing  to  spend  one’s  days 
despising  the  dead. 
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She  put  her  mind  resolutely  upon 
something  else.  What  would  Henry 
Matheson  have  to  say  to  her?  At  fifty 
would  he  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
man  of  five-and-thirty  who  had  loved 
her?  In  many  ways,  to  judge  from  Mrs. 
Hardison’s  estimate,  he  must  be  un- 
changed. Did  he  love  her  yet?  He  had 
not  married,  and  his  was  no  unstable 
character  whose  passions  flamed  up  and 
went  out. 

His  place  in  her  thoughts  was  domi- 
nant the  next  evening  when  she  took 
a final  look  at  herself  in  Mrs.  Hardison’s 
mirror.  That  which  she  saw  was  not 
unsatisfactory.  At  the  time  when  she 
and  Henry  Matheson  had  parted  she  had 
not  been  beautiful.  But  she  had  been 
called  the  charming  Leslie  Uchester. 
And  she  was  charming  still.  It  was  one 
of  the  beliefs  with  which  she  had  de- 
liberately striven  to  keep  alive  her  self- 
esteem, her  self-respect,  that  had  she 
not  been  known  as  Thomas  Vanderlyn ’s 
wife,  she  could  have  been  reputed  for 
her  own  attractions.  Something  had 
been  needed  to  sustain  a normal  and 
healthy  egotism,  that  she  might  not  wilt 
utterly  under  the  blight  of  disenchant- 
ment and  repression. 

Yes,  dispassionately  looked  at,  time 
had  taken  little  from  her  and  had  given 
much.  But  what  of  Henry  Matheson  ? 

Immediately  upon  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room she  saw.  In  his  own  case  it 
was  not  only  that  he  had  not  lost.  He, 
too,  had  gained — and  greatly.  He  looked 
all  his  years,  but  they  were  an  added 
distinction.  He  had  reached  middle  age 
with  every  promise  more  than  fulfilled. 
Coming  up  to  her  now,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  speaking  her  name  with  a grave 
directness  which  made  her  forget  to 
watch  Mrs.  Hardison’s  face  that  she 
might  enjoy  its  bewilderment.  But  she 
was  recalled. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Vanderlyn!  You  let  me 
talk  about  Mr.  Matheson  for  half  an 
hour.  You  never  once  gave  me  the 
slightest  idea — ” 

“I  don’t  think  you  offered  me  much 
opportunity.” 

Mrs.  Hardison  took  it  amiably,  with 
a laughing  pout.  “ I suppose  I did 
chatter,”  she  confessed. 

Matheson  stood  smiling  down  into 
Mrs.  Vanderlyn’s  eyes.  “What  did  Mrs. 
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Hardison  have  to  say  about  me  ¥ ' he 
asked.  It  was  the  subject  of  the  ques- 
tion who  answered  for  i^erself. 

“ I told  her  that  you  had  refused  al- 
most every  invitation  I had  ever  sent 
you,  and  that  my  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds  when  you  accepted  this  one." 

"You  understand  now,  I suppose V9 

It  was  presumably  to  his  hpstess  that 
he  spoke  and  in  half  jest.  But  it  was 
at  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  he  looked,  and  to  her 
that  some  more  serious  ulterior  meaning 
seemed  addressed. 

The  president  of  the  club  recalled 
an  observation  of  Thomas  Vanderlyn's, 
which  by  reason  of  its  ambiguity  fitted 
the  present  situation  as  it  might  have 
a number  of  others.  * She  quoted  it. 
The  widow's  face — unconsciously  to  her- 
self— took  on  the  expression  appropriate 
for  meeting  the  tribute;  but  she  was 
observing  that  Matheson's,  whether  pur- 
posely or  no,  assumed  a blank  and  stolid 
aloofness.  Was  it  that  he  disliked 
Thomas  Y anderlyn's  productions  ? — or 
the  lady  president?  Conceivably  both. 
But  either  would  be  a bond. 

It  was  hardly  to  have  been  called  a 
successful  dinner.  There  were  too  many 
conflicting  aims.  Fortified  by  the  un- 
pliant  personality  of  the  man  upon  her 
Tight,  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  allowed  herself 
the  unwonted  luxury  of  refusing  to  be 
adaptable.  No  doubt  it  was  failure  in 
duty  to  her  hosts,  no  doubt  it  was  even 
in  questionable  taste.  But  it  was  a deep, 
inexpressible  relief.  She  did  not  want 
to  listen  to  the  president's  always  avail- 
able views,  and  she  made  little  pretence 
of  doing  so.  She  met  two  or  three 
quotations  from  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Vanderlyn  with  a change  of  subject. 
She  made  no  smallest  effort  to  flatter 
the  poet — to  whom  flattery,  she  judged, 
was  necessary.  Nor  did  she  return 
the  somewhat  too  persistent  and  palpa- 
bly admiring  gaze  which  he  kept  fixed 
upon  her. 

A man  who  had  nothing  more  virile 
to  do  than  to  write  sonnets  upon  the 
lark  and  lyrics  on  the  daisy — ! It  was  to 
the  simple  Hardison  that  she  devoted  her- 
self— Hardison,  who  could  talk  best  on 
lighthouses  and  bridges,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  literature  was  confined  to  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  and  Scott.  Her  husband, 
had  he  been  living  and  here,  would  have 


looked  upon  Hardison  as  mentally  a 
negligible  quantity.  Yet  who  had  done 
more  good,  the  stylist  who  had  made 
his  life-work  the  analysis  of  unfeeund 
human  motives,  or  this  builder  of  light- 
houses which  had  saved  the  storm-tossed 
and  the  fog-bound,  of  bridges  which  had 
carried  commerce  and  civilization  into 
new  fields? 

Within  the*  bounds  of  courtesy  she 
left  Matheeon  to  himself.  But  she  was 
always  well  aware  that  he  was  sitting 
there  beside  her,  self-contained,  power- 
ful, imparting  by  contrast  something  of 
triviality  to  all  the  rest  of  them,  even 
to  Hardison,  who  was  allowing  himself 
to  be  made  nervous  by  his  anxiety  to 
live  up  to  the  club  president's  knowledge. 

It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  before 
they  left  the  table  that  she  turned  point- 
edly to  Matheson.  “After  the  cigars, 
will  you  come  and  talk  to  me,  monopolize 
me  t"  she  said.  “ Out  of  pity,  don't  leave 
me  to  a man  who  does  verses  and  a wom- 
an who  is  well  informed." 

He  obeyed.  When  he  came  from  the 
dining-room  he  went  directly  to  her,  put- 
ting aside  the  poet,  whose  obvious  in- 
tention it  had  been  to  forestall  him. 

He  asked  her  regarding  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  “You  were  in  England  for 
the  most  part,  I suppose.  Your  home 
was  there  ?" 

“More  exactly,  it  was  there  that  we 
rented  other  people's  homes.  We  never 
had  one  of  our  own."  Something  in 
his  look  recalled  to  her  that  she  had 
long  ago  given  it  as  one  of  her  reasons 
for  preferring  to  pass  her  days  in  Eng- 
land that  there  was  more  of  home  life 
there  than  in  her  own  country,  and  that 
her  tastes  were  essentially  domestic. 

She  colored  now  at  'the  self-betrayal. 
“ Mr.  Vanderlyn  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Continent  so  often,"  she  offered,  “for 
rest  and  change  of  scene.  He  needed 
it  for  his  work." 

She  thought  of  what  had  been  her  own 
impatience  with  those  frequent  migra- 
tions in  search  of  refreshment  for  a body 
and  brain  exhausted  to  querulousness 
and  irritability  by  the  strain  of  trying 
to  produce  much  from  a temperament 
which  had  little  to  give. 

It  had  been  so  exasperating  to  have 
to  break  up  her  household  time  and  time 
again,  just  when  she  had  begun  to  feel 
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that  she  -was  making  the  hired  domicile 
in  a measure  their  own. 

“ Next  to  England  we  were  most  often 
in  Italy.  My  little  eon  died  there*” 
Her  voice  had  dropped. 

“Was  it  the  only  child?”  he  asked. 

She  could  feel  the  sympathy  he  did 
not  put  into  words. 

“ The  only  one,”  she  answered.  There 
was  a brief  pause,  which  he  made  no 
attempt  to  fill.  “Of  course  we  met  all 
manner  of  delightful  people,”  she  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  her  to  assert.  He  should 
not  guess  at  the  failure  it  had  all  been. 
He  should  not  say  to  himself  that  she 
might  better  not  have  sent  him  away. 

It  was  no  desire  to  protect  the  memory 
of  her  husband.  Beyond  the  bare  sem- 
blance which  convention  required  she 
made  small  pretence  of  loyalty.  But  she 
defended  her  own  pride. 

“And  you  have  never  been  back  in 
your  own  land  until  now?”  Matheson 
questioned. 

“No.  Mr.  Vanderlyn  was  not  fond 
of  his  native  soil,  you  know.  His  tal- 
ent flourished  better  in  that  of  an 
older  civilization.” 

“And  you — did  you  never  want  to 
return  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  confessed,  “ I did ; espe- 
cially at  first.  I was  very  homesick 
for  mine  own  people.  But  of  course  Mr. 
Vanderlyn  wanted  me  with  him.  He 
had  the  English  husband’s  belief  that  a 
wife’s  place  is  with  her  lord.” 

“ The  Court  of  Equity  and  Parliament 
have  only  altered  the  Common  Law  view 
of  wives  on  the  books — not  in  the  hearts 
of  the  populace,”  he  observed. 

She  laughed  irresistibly,  more  amused 
than  she  perhaps  should  have  been  by 
this  bit  of  ironic  subtlety,  so  unlike  his 
ordinary  blunt  methods. 

“The  lex  scripta  hasn’t  yet  become 
exactly  a habit  of  thought,”  she  owned. 
“But  now,”  she  suggested,  “you  must 
tell  me  of  yourself.” 

“I  have  made  money.  And  I have 
attended  to  business.  You  remember 
that  Mr.  Vanderlyn  once  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  that  was  the  whole  existence 
of  the  American  man.  He  held  us  fit 
for  nothing  else.” 

She  surveyed  him  critically.  “ I 
should  say  that  you  were  fit  for  what- 
ever you  might  undertake.” 


“ Only,  my  dear  Leslie,  because  I 
should  never  undertake  that  for  which 
I was  not  fit.” 

“ You  are  epigrammatic,”  she  told  him. 

“ Heaven  forbid  1”  be  ejaculated.  And 
she  laughed  again. 

Was  he  perhaps  a little  jealous  still? 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
said  to  her  that  he  had  never  read  but 
one  of  her  husband’s  novels.  “I  went 
through  that  to  the  end.  But  I am 
bound  to  admit  that  I couldn’t  under- 
stand it.  I myself  have  never  but  two 
reasons  for  doing  things — because  I want 
to  or  because  I must.” 

“Will  you  come  to  see  me?”  she 
asked,  as  she  prepared  to  take  her  leave. 

“ I had  intended  to,”  he  answered. 
And  she  felt  sure  that  he  had  intended 
to  whether  she  had  extended  the  invita- 
tion or  not. 

As  she  drove  back  to  the  hotel  she 
asked  herself  if  he  were  still  in  love  with 
her?  It  was  not  easy  to  say.  But  was 
she  in  love  with  him?  Had  she  ever 
really  ceased  to  be  so?  Though  at  the 
time  she  had  not  known  it,  she  had 
long  since  realized  that  it  was  flattered 
vanity  which  had  made  her  break  her 
engagement  to  Matheson  and  marry 
Vanderlyn.  The  latter  had  been  a man 
much  older  than  herself,  and  already  of 
established  reputation.  He  had  come  to 
revisit  his  own  land,  which  he  had  aban- 
doned in  his  early  youth.  For  two 
decades  he  had  been  away  from  his 
countrymen,  purposely  out  of  touch  with 
them.  And  he  had  found  that  relations 
were  not  to  be  renewed. 

From  the  remoteness  of  his  standpoint 
he  had  judged  them.  They  were  un- 
informed, material-minded,  they  were 
business  machines  devoid  of  higher  as- 
pirations. They  had  no  speech  save 
that  of  finance  and  affairs.  And,  since 
money  was  all  their  thought,  no  need 
for  another. 

Yet  for  his  countrywomen  his  admira- 
tion had  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  were  immeasurably  the  superiors 
of  the  males  who  provided  for  them. 
They  had  all  the  soul  and  intellect  which 
their  gross  lords  lacked.  They  appre- 
ciated the  subtle,  the  refined.  His  opin- 
ions had  been  published,  commented 
upon,  attacked,  agreed  with.  They  had 
formed  the  topic  of  the  hour.  Scoffers 
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had  said  that  for  once  Thomas  Vander- 
lyn  had  expressed  himself  comprehen- 
sibly. If  the  men,  in  their  financial 
absorption,  had  shown  themselves  prone 
to  go  on  their  way  ignoring  his  verdict, 
the  women,  whom  he  had  eulogized,  were 
ready  to  do  all  homage. 

He  had  been  sought  after,  entertained, 
honored,  quoted.  And  full  in  the  glare 
of  this  publicity  he  had  courted  Leslie 
Ilchester.  Had  it  not  been  enough  to 
unsettle  the  judgment  of  any  young 
girl?  To  marry  this  distinguished,  self- 
expatriated  litterateur  had  seemed  so 
brilliant  a destiny  compared  with  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  a prosperous  business 
man.  And  the  influence  of  Vanderlyn's 
opinions  had  been  such  as  to  give  her 
no  little  contempt  for  those  of  Mathe- 
son's  kind,  no  slight  estimate  of  her  own 
vast  superiority. 

But  how  had  Thomas  Vanderlyn  ever 
come  to  do  anything  so  definite,  so  nat- 
ural, as  to  marry?  In  nothing  else  had 
she  ever  known  him  to  be  simple,  reso- 
lute, unwavering. 

He  might  have  found  to  his  hand  one 
of  those  studies  in  which  he  delighted, 
had  he  been  able  to  read  her  heart — had 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  think  her  feel- 
ings worth  considering.  At  all  times  he 
had  been  ready  enough  to  analyze  his 
own  mental  processes  for  her  benefit,  but 
never  once  had  he  suspected  the  conflict 
which  went  on  in  his  wife's  mind  as  she 
tried  to  put  away  the  memory  of  Mathe- 
son,  that  it  might  not  furnish  a contrast 
such  as  to  make  her  husband  intolerable. 

No,  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  Henry 
Matheson.  She  had  only  obliged  herself 
to  cease  thinking  of  him.  But  could  she 
do  even  that  now?  Was  there  any  rea- 
son why  she  should?  Or  did  he  intend 
to  let  her? 

Certainly  not  at  once.  A few  days 
later  he  came  to  her  hotel.  And  after 
that,  for  a man  of  such  multitudinous 
interests,  he  appeared  to  have  a good  deal 
of  leisure  at  her  disposal. 

Upon  an  evening  which  they  spent  to- 
gether she  brought  herself  to  make  a 
request.  He  sat  in  a big  chair  across 
the  hearth  from  her — the  hired  hearth, 
like  all  she  had  known  since  her  girl- 
hood, the  property  of  whosoever  paid. 

“ I have  been  warned,"  she  began, 
“ that  there  is  nothing  which  will  send 


you  away  so  quickly  as  to  try  to  make 
you  talk  of  your  charities." 

“ You  can't  send  me  away,"  he  an- 
swered, composedly. 

“Do  you  really  dislike  to  speak  about 
them  ?" 

“ That  depends.  But  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  tell.  Like  every  one  else, 

I have  a few  little  private  charities  here 
and  there — deserving  cases  which  come 
up  and  need  attention.  And  I subscribe 
to  a number  of  ‘ causes.'  Nobody  escapes 
that.  The  size  of  your  bank  account  is 
always  most  accurately  known  to  t1  e 
directors  of  the  organizations,  and  the 
subscription  is  proportioned  to  it.” 

“ But  the  model  tenements  ? You  see, 

I have  details." 

“ Those  are  not  charity.  It  is  a mis- 
taken impression.  They  are  a business 
proposition.  They  pay  me  a percentage 
on  my  investment." 

“ How  much  ?"  she  asked. 

Matheson  reddened.  “ Enough  to  make 
it  better  than  having  the  money  idle." 

“As  if  your  money  were  likely  to  be 
idle ! How  much  do  they  pay  you  ?”  She 
insisted  upon  her  point. 

“What  a business  head  you  have  de- 
veloped! Well — about,  say,  one  or  one 
and  a half  per  cent." 

She  smiled  her  comprehension.  “Just 
enough  to  keep  the  tenants  from  being 
the  recipients  of  charity.  And  not  by 
any  means  sufficient  to  pay  you  for 
your  time.” 

“It  is  a safe  and  sure  investment, 
however,"  he  insisted,  “ which  is  more 
than  one  can  always  say  for  higher  in- 
terest rates." 

“I  want  you  to  take  me  to  see  the 
two  which  are  under  construction  at 
present,"  she  told  him. 

“ Why  ? Are  you  going  in  for  model 
tenements  ?" 

Her  eyes  lit  with  a flash  of  vexation.  * 
It  was  a little  too  reminiscent  of  her 
husband's  delicate  sarcasms.  Yet,  after 
all,  had  she  not  deserved  it?  As  Henry 
Matheson  had  last  known  her,  had  she 
not  been  in  a fair  way  to  become  a 
creature  of  fads?  In  those  days  she 
had  been  always  “ taking  up  " one  thing 
or  another. 

She  relapsed  to  humility.  “I  am  not 
1 going  in  ' for  anything  now — except  for 
the  duty  or  pleasure  at  hand."  There 
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was  a touch  of  sadness  which  could  hard- 
ly have  escaped  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  quietly. 
“It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  be  interested 
in  the  subject  at  all.  I will  oome  for  you 
to-morrow  if  I naay — at  ten  o’clock.  I 
think  we  had  better  drive.  It  is  quite 
in  the  slums.” 

He  kept  her  in  the  buildings  much 
longer  than  she  had  expected,  forgetting 
her  in  discussions  with  contractors  and 
workmen.  Going  down  the  bare,  well- 
lighted  corridors,  ho  would  disappear  into 
a room  and  leave  her  to  her  own  devices. 
Then,  remembering  her,  be  would  come 
back  and  civilly  explain  some  matter  of 
heating,  of  ventilation,  of  sewage.  She 
knew  that  she  was  far  from  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  that  he  was  more  concerned 
with  anything  else  at  hand.  Yet  she  was 
enjoying  listening  to  his  short  and  suc- 
cinct directions.  He  appeared  to  know 
his  subject  thoroughly.  What  a debt  of 
gratitude  hundreds  of  mothers  owed  him 
that  he  made  it  possible  for  their  children 
to  have  air  and  warmth  and  light!  For 
want  of  just  those  her  own  baby  boy  had 
died.  A pestilential  Venetian  palace  had 
taken  her  husband’s  fancy,  and  he  had 
insisted  upon  living  in  it. 

It  was  of  men  such  as  this  one  that 
Thomas  Vanderlyn  had  spoken  with  con- 
tempt. But  were  these  matters  to  be 
held  less  worthy  the  masculine  intellect 
than  devoting  one’s  days  to  involved  ro- 
mantic treatises  upon  the  ambiguous  half- 
impulses  of  imaginary  creatures?  Did 
a man  look  better,  his  feet  amid  a pile 
of  shavings,  his  hands  formidably  bran- 
dishing a length  of  lead  pipe,  his  whole 
being  absorbed  in  a discussion  relative 
to  elbows  and  joinings — or  standing  com- 
placent to  receive  the  homage  of  a galaxy 
of  raptly  admiring  women?  To  whom 
did  humanity  owe  more — to  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  or  to  this  substantial 
merchant?  And  altogether  apart  from 
any  question  of  the  latter’s  benefactions, 
to  how  many  thousands  had  the  mere 
needs  of  his  business  given  the  chance 
to  earn  a livelihood?  But  had  any  one 
ever  found  himself  aided,  uplifted,  by  a 
line  of  Thomas  Vanderlyn’s  works? 
Which  was  of  the  more  value  to  a striving 
world — the  intricate  niceties  of  the  writ- 
ten language,  or  this  speech  of  deeds  ? 


Yet  Matfaeson  was  not  without  a verbal 
eloquence  of  his  own,  as  he  made  ap- 
parent while  they  drove  back  up-town 
together  and  sat  at  luncheon  ia  a window 
looking  out  upon  the  snow-covered  park. 
He  had  forgotten  his  reserve.  His 
thoughts  were  still  full  of  the  buildings 
and  of  improvements  with  which  he  was 
experimenting.  He  talked  steadily  and 
with  a technicality  which  sometimes  made 
it  difficult  to  follow  all  his  meaning. 

“I  wish,”  she  put  in  once,  in  wistful 
contemplation,  “ that  I had  some  way  of 
being  of  service  in  the  world.  It  seems 
to  me  that  my  life  has  been  a useless 
one,  frittered  away  and  wasted.” 

He  did  not  try  to  console  her  by  deny- 
ing it.  Presumably  he  agreed  with  her. 
“ The  worst  of  all  this,”  he  summed  up 
his  own  concerns  in  the  end,  “ is  that 
there  is  more  than  I can  properly  at- 
tend to  without  giving  almost  my  whole 
time.  The  supervision  isn’t  really  over 
when  the  buildings  are  finished  and  the 
rooms  rented.  It  is  only  beginning. 
There  are  a good  many  matters  which 
need  seeing  to  constantly  coming  up 
— in  spite  of  the  tenants’  endeavors  to 
keep  them  down.  To  be  sure,  I have 
an  agent,  but  the  arrangement  isn’t  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  At  best  he  is 
only  a man,  and  there  is  required,  besides, 
a woman’s  point  of  view,  a woman’s 
handling.  I have  found  it  the  same,  too, 
with  certain  cases  that  happen  now  and 
then  among  the  female  employees  of  the 
store.  And  I have  been  considering  try- 
ing to  get  some  one  who  is  capable  of 
helping  me  out.  But  the  difficulty  has 
been  to  find  a person  answering  the  re- 
quirements. She  should  have  an  unusual 
combination  of  qualities — common  sense, 
a very  high  order  of  tact  and  discretion, 
a pleasant  personality,  and,  above  all,  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.” 

Mrs.  Vanderlyn  laughed.  “ I am  afraid 
you  will  be  put  to  it  to  discover  this 
paragon  of  her  sex.” 

“No,”  he  told  her.  “I  have  such  a 
woman  in  mind.” 

She  was  conscious  of  a sharp  jealousy. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  light  and 
vivacity  must  have  faded  visibly  from 
her  face. 

Yet  she  forced  herself  to  a smile. 
“Yes?”  She  indicated  her  desire  to 
hear  further. 
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u It  has  occurred  to  me  within  the  last 
few  days  to  ask  you  if  you  would  con- 
sider undertaking  it.” 

The  light  came  into  her  face  again,  a 
glow  of  pleasure  and  of  renewed,  un- 
feigned animation. 

“ It  will  not  be  a sinecure,  you  know,” 
he  forewarned.  u The  more  especially  ” — 
a restraint  and  hesitation  seemed  to  take 
hold  upon  him,  but  he  mastered  them, — 
u the  more  especially,  Leslie,  as  in  this 
case  I want  the  position  to  carry  with  it 
the  additional  duties  of — my  wife.” 

Mrs.  Vanderlyn’s  eyes  turned  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  At  the  moment 
the  middle  of  the  street  was  almost  empty, 
save  for  a toiling  stage  and  a hansom 
which  was  coming  directly  toward  her. 
In  the  latter  were  two  people,  a man  and 
a woman,  both  young,  both  radiant  with 
something  more  than  youth — its  fulfil- 


ment. Because  her  place  in  the  window 
was  at  somewhat  a higher  level  she  could 
see  that  they  held  each  other’s  hands  be- 
hind the  closed  doors.  The  girl’s  whole 
look  was  that  of  the  dreamy  absorption  of 
love;  the  man’s  told  a possessing  devotion. 

And  it  was  this  which,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  uneasy  vanity,  she  had  once 
sent  out  of  her  life.  It  was  gone  for- 
ever. No  power  could  give  it  back.  Yet 
there  remained  still  affection,  content- 
ment, trust,  respect,  the  ability  to  serve, 
and  that  for  which  her  whole  being 
yearned  now  with  the  intensity  that 
might  once  have  gone  to  passion — the 
right  to  be  of  use.  She  did  not  know 
that  she  gave  a long  and  tremulous  sigh. 

Her  eyes  looked  back  to  meet  those  of 
the  man  who  waited.  And  there  was  in 
them  a mist  of  tears  for  the  irretrievable 
— a smile  for  what  yet  might  be. 


The  Spirit  Wind 

BY  GRACE  STONE  FIELD 

THE  Wind  is  a ghostly  thing. 

Have  you  heard  him  sing? 

Have  you  heard  him  shout. 

When  the  frost  is  about? 

“ Oho. — Oho !”  Have  you  heard  him  pipe. 
When  the  pumpkin’s  ripe. 

For  the  leaves  to  dance? — 

Have  you  listened,  askance. 

To  a Voice,  that  cried. 

When  the  old  Year  died? 

Have  you  seen  him  ever? 

Ah,  never; — never! 

i- 

Did  you  hear  him  whispering,  soft  and  low. 
Where  the  lilies  blow? 

Did  you  hear  his  lilting,  witching  tune, 

In  flow’r-sweet  June? — 

Listen! — He’s  gone. 

He  was  here  anon — 

Where  did  he  fly? 

You  may  search;  you  may  try 
On  the  sea,  in  the  heart  of  a rose; 

Wherever  he  goes; — 

Can  you  catch  him  ever? 

Ah,  never; — never! 
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Our  Navy  Fifty  Years  Ago 

BY  CAPTAIN  A . T.  MAHAN , KSJV. 


NAVAL  officers  who  began  their 
career  in  the  fifties  of  the  past 
century,  as  I did,  and  who  have 
survived  till  now,  have  been  witnesses 
of  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  revo- 
lutionary changes  that  naval  science  and 
warfare  have  undergone.  It  has  been 
aptly  said  that  a naval  captain  who 
fought  the  Invincible  Armada  would  have 
been  more  at  home  in  the  typical  war-ship 
of  1840  than  the  average  captain  of  1840 
would  have  been  in  the  advanced  types 
of  the  American  civil  war.*  The  twenty 
years  here  chosen  for  comparison  cover 
the  middle  period  of  the  century  which 
has  but  recently  expired.  Since  that  time 
progress  has  gone  on  in  accelerating 
ratio ; and  if  the  consequent  changes  have 
been  less  radical  in  kind,  they  have  been 
even  more  extensive  in  scope.  '1*  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  within  the  same 
two  decades,  in  1854,  occurred  the  formal 
visit  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan,  and 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  that  brought 
her  fairly  within  the  movement  of  West- 
ern civilization. 

When  I received  my  appointment  to 
the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1856,  the  United 
States  navy  was  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  those  spasmodic  awakenings 
which,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned,  have 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  American 
statesmanship  in  the  matter  of  naval 
policy  up  to  twenty  years  ago;  since 
which  there  has  been  a more  continuous 
practical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
a sustained  and  consistent  development 
of  naval  power.  This  wholesome  change 
has  been  coincident  with  and  doubtless 
largely  due  to  a change  in  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  naval  power  in  the 
realm  of  international  relations  which, 
within  the  same  period,  has  passed  over 
the  world  at  large. 

* J.  R.  Soley.  “ The  Blockade  and  the 
Cruisers,”  1883,  Scribner’s  Navy  in  the  Civil 
War . 
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Between  the  day  of  my  entrance  into 
the  service,  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
present,  nowhere  is  change  more  notable 
than  in  the  national  attitude  towards  the 
navy  and  the  comprehension  of  its  office. 
Then  the  navy  was  accepted  without  much 
question  as  part  of  the  necessary  lumber 
which  every  adequately  organized  mari- 
time state  carried,  along  with  the  rest  of 
a national  establishment.  Of  what  use  it 
was,  or  might  be,  few  cared  much  to  in- 
quire. There  was  not  sufficient  interest 
even  to  dispute  the  necessity  of  its  ex- 
istence; although,  it  is  true,  as  late  as 
1875  an  old-time  Jeffersonian  Democrat 
repeated  to  me  with  conviction  the  mas- 
ter’s dictum,  that  the  navy  was  a useless 
appendage — a statement  which  the  work 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  as  well  on  the 
Confederate  as  on  the  Union  side,  might 
seem  to  have  refuted  sufficiently  and  with 
abundant  illustration.  To  such  doubters 
before  the  war,  there  was  always  ready 
the  routine  reply  that  a navy  protected 
commerce;  and  American  shipping,  then 
the  second  in  the  world,  literally  whitened 
every  sea  with  its  snowy  cotton  sails. 
In  my  first  long  voyage,  in  1859,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Brazil,  it  was  no  rare 
occurrence  to  be  becalmed  in  the  dol- 
drums in  company  with  two  or  three  of 
these  beautiful  semi-clipper  vessels,  their 
low  black  hulls  contrasting  vividly  with 
the  tall  pyramids  of  dazzling  canvas 
which  rose  above  them;  a distinctive  mark 
at  that  time  of  American  merchant  ship- 
ping. They  needed  no  protection  then; 
and  none  foresaw  that  within  a decade, 
by  the  operations  of  a few  small  steam- 
cruisers,  they  would  be  swept  from  the 
seas,  never  to  return.  Everything  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  not  least  that  war 
was  a barbarism  of  the  past.  From  1815 
to  1850,  the  lifetime  of  a generation,  in- 
ternational peace  had  prevailed  substan- 
tially unbroken,  despite  numerous  revolu- 
tionary movements  internal  to  the  states 
concerned;  and  it  had  been  lightly  as- 
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Burned  that  these  conditions  would  thence- 
forth continue,  crowned  as  they  had  been 
by  the  great  sacrament  of  Peace,  when 
the  nations  for  the  first  time  gathered 
under  a common  roof  the  fruits  of  their 
several  industries  in  the  World’s  Exposi- 
tion of  1851.  The  shadows  of  disunion 
were  indeed  gathering  over  our  own  land, 
but  for  the  most  of  us  they  carried  with 
them  no  fear  of  war. 

The  political  condition  and  balance  of 
the  World  now  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  period  of  which  I have  been 
writing.  Of  this  universal  change  and 
displacement  the  most  significant  factor 
— at  least  in  our  Western  civilization — 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire,  with  its  ensuing  commercial, 
maritime,  and  naval  development.  To  it 
certainly  we  owe  the  military  impulse 
which  has  been  transmitted  everywhere  to 
the  forces  of  sea  and  land — an  impulse 
for  which,  in  my  judgment,  too  great 
gratitude  cannot  be  felt.  It  has  braced 
and  organized  Western  civilization  for 
an  ordeal  as  yet  dimly  perceived. 

I do  not  think  there  is  error  or  exagger- 
ation in  this  picture  of  the  " environ- 
ment” of  the  navy  in  popular  apprecia- 
tion at  the  time  I entered.  Under  such 
conditions,  which  had  obtained  substan- 
tially since  soon  after  the  war  of  1812, 
and  which  long  disastrously  affected  even 
Great  Britain,  with  all  her  proud  naval 
traditions  and  maritime  and  colonial  in- 
terests, a military  service  cannot  thrive. 
Indifference  and  neglect  tell  on  most  in- 
dividuals and  on  all  professions.  The 
saving  clauses  were  the  high  sense  of 
duty  and  of  professional  integrity,  which 
from  first  to  last  I have  never  known 
wanting  in  the  service;  while  the  beauty 
of  the  ships  themselves,  quick  as  a docile 
and  intelligent  animal  to  respond  to  the 
master’s  call,  inspired  affection  and  in- 
tensified professional  enthusiasm.  The 
exercises  of  sails  and  spars,  under  the 
varying  exigencies  of  service,  bewilder- 
ing as  they  may  have  seemed  to  the  un- 
initiated, to  the  appreciative  possessed 
fascination,  and  were  their  own  sufficient 
reward  for  the  care  lavished  upon  them. 

The  result  of  all  this  had  been  a body 
of  officers  and  of  men-of-war  seamen, 
strong  in  professional  sentiment  and  ad- 
mirably qualified  in  the  main  for  the 
duties  of  a calling  which  in  many  of  its 


leading  characteristics  was  rapidly  be- 
coming obsolete.  There  was  the  spirit 
of  youth,  but  the  body  of  age.  As  a class, 
officers  and  men  were  well  up  in  the  use 
of  such  instruments  as  the  country  gave 
them;  but  the  profession  did  not  wield 
the  corporate  influence  necessary  to  extort 
better  instruments,  and  impotence  to 
remedy  produced  acquiescence  in,  per- 
haps more  properly  submission  to,  an  ar- 
rest of  progress,  the  evils  of  which  were 
clearly  seen.  The  same  conditions  re- 
curred afterwards.  No  administrative 
period  of  our  naval  history  since  1812 
has  been  more  disastrously  stagnant  and 
inefficient  than  that  which  followed  close- 
ly the  War  of  Secession,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary and  in  the  main  well-directed 
administrative  energy.  The  deeds  of  Far- 
ragut,  his  compeers,  and  their  followers, 
after  exciting  a moment’s  enthusiasm, 
were  powerless  to  sustain  popular  interest. 
Reaction  ruled,  as  after  the  war  of  1812. 

To  whomsoever  due,  in  the  decade  im- 
mediately preceding  the  War  of  Secession 
there  were  two  notable  attempts  at  re- 
generation, which  had  a profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  fortunes  of  that  contest. 
Of  these,  one  affected  the  personnel  of  the 
navy,  the  other  the  material.  It  had  for 
some  time  been  recognized  within  the 
service  that,  owing  partly  to  easy-going 
toleration  of  offenders,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  authorized  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  disabled  or  the  merely  incom- 
petent, partly  also,  doubtless,  to  the  effect 
of  general  professional  stagnation  upon 
those  naturally  inclined  to  worthlessness, 
there  had  accumulated  a very  consider- 
able percentage  of  officers  who  were  use- 
less; or  worse,  unreliable.  In  measure, 
this  was  also  due  to  habits  of  drinking, 
much  more  common  in  all  classes  of  men 
then  than  now.  Even  within  the  ten 
years  with  which  I am  dealing,  an  officer 
not  many  years  my  senior  remarked  to 
me  on  the  great  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect in  his  own  experience;  and  my  con- 
temporaries will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  since  then  the  advance  has  been  so 
sustained  that  the  evil  now  is  practically 
non-existent.  But  then  the  compassion- 
ate expression,  “A  first-rate  officer  when 
he  is  not  drinking,”  was  ominously  fre- 
quent; and  in  the  generation  before,  too 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
equally  significant  remark  that  with  a 
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fool  you  know  what  to  count  on,  but  with 
ono  who  drank  you  never  knew. 

But  drink  was  far  from  the  only  cause. 
There  were  Tegular  examinations,  after 
six  years  of  service,  for  promotion  from 
the  warrant  of  midshipman  to  a lieuten- 
ant’s commission;  but,  that  successfully 
passed,  there  was  no  further  review  of 
an  officer’s  qualifications,  unless  miscon- 
duct brought  him  before  a court  martial. 
Nor  was  there  any  provision  for  removing 
the  physically  incompetent.  Before  I en- 
tered the  navy  I knew  one  such,  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  nearly  ten  years.  He 
had  been  a midshipman  with  Farragut 
under  Porter  in  the  old  Essex  when 
captured  by  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub . A 
gallant  boy,  specially  named  in  the  des- 
patch, he  had  such  aptitude  that  at  six- 
teen, as  he  told  me  himself,  he  wore  an 
epaulet  on  the  left  shoulder — the  uni- 
form of  a lieutenant  at  that  time;  and 
a contemporary  assured  me  that  in  han- 
dling a ship  he  was  the  smartest  officer  of 
the  deck  he  had  ever  known.  But  in  ear- 
ly middle  life  disease  overtook  him,  and, 
though  flat  on  his  back,  he  had  been  borne 
on  the  active  list  because  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do  with  him.  In  that  plight 
he  was  even  promoted.  There  was  an- 
other who,  as  a midshipman,  had  lost  a 
foot  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  had  been 
carried  on  from  grade  to  grade  for  forty 
years,  until  at  the  time  I speak  of  he  was 
a captain,  then  the  highest  rank  in  the 
navy.  Possibly,  probably,  he  never  saw 
water  bluer  than  that  of  the  Lakes,  where 
he  was  wounded.  The  undeserving  were 
not  treated  with  quite  the  same  indul- 
gence. Those  familiar  with  the  Navy 
Register  in  those  days  will  recall  some 
half-dozen  old  die-hards  who  figured  year 
by  year  at  the  head  of  the  lieutenant’s 
list.;  continuously  "overslaughed,”  never 
promoted,  but  never  dismissed. 

But  there  were  those  also  who,  despite 
habits  or  inefficiency,  slipped  through  even 
formal  examination;  commanders  whose 
ships  were  run  by  their  subordinates, 
lieutenants  whose  watch  on  deck  kept 
their  captains  from  sleeping,  midship- 
men whose  unfitness  made  their  retention 
unpardonable — for  at  their  years  to  re- 
begin life  was  no  hardship,  much  less  in- 
justice. Of  one  such  the  story  ran  that 
his  captain,  giving  him  the  letter  required 
by  regulation,  wrote,  "Mr.  So-and-so  is 


a very  excellent  young  gentleman,  of  per- 
fectly correct  habits,  but  nothing  will 
make  an  officer  of  him.”  The  mid- 
shipman answered  his  questions,  how- 
ever; and  the  board  considered  that 
they  could  not  go  beyond  that  fact, 
and  passed  him  in  the  face  of  the  opin- 
ion of  a superior  of  tried  efficiency, 
who  had  had  his  professional  conduct 
under  prolonged  observation.  I never 
knew  this  particular  man  professionally, 
but  the  general  estimate  of  the  service 
confirmed  his  captain’s  opinion.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  later  I was  myself  one  of 
a board  called  to  deal  with  a precisely 
similar  case.  The  letter  of  the  captain 
was  explicitly  condemnatory  and  strong; 
but  the  president  of  the  board — a man  of 
exemplary  rectitude — was  vehement  even 
in  refusing  to  act  upon  it,  and  his  opinion 
prevailed.  Some  years  afterwards  the  in- 
dividual came  under  my  command,  and 
proved  to  be  of  so  eccentric  worthlessness 
that  I thought  him  on  the  border-line  of 
insanity.  He  afterwards  disappeared,  I 
don’t  know  how.  Talking  of  examina- 
tions, a comical  incident  came  under  my 
notice  immediately  after  the  civil  war, 
when  there  were  still  employed  a large 
number  of  those  volunteer  officers  who 
had  honorably  and  usefully  filled  up  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  regular  service — 
an  accession  of  strength  imperatively 
needed.  There  were  among  them,  natural- 
ly, inefficients  as  well  as  efficients.  One 
had  applied  for  promotion,  and  a board 
of  three,  among  them  myself,  was  assem- 
bled to  examine.  Several  commonplace 
questions  in  seamanship  were  put  to  him, 
of  which  I now  remember  only  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a ship  moored  and  one  lying  at 
single  anchor — a subject  as  pertinent  to- 
day as  a hundred  years  ago.  After  fail- 
ing to  explain  this,  he  expressed  his 
wish  not  to  go  farther;  whereupon  one 
of  the  board  asked  why,  if  ignorant  of 
these  simple  matters,  he  had  applied  for 
examination.  His  answer  was,  "I  did 
not  apply  for  examination ; I applied 
for  promotion.” 

Basil  Hall  tells  an  interesting  story 
in  point.  When  himself  about  to  pass 
for  lieutenant,  in  1808,  while  in  an 
anteroom  awaiting  his  summons,  a can- 
didate came  out  flushed  and  perturbed. 
Hall  was  called  in,  and  one  of  the  ex- 
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amining  captains  said  to  him,  “ Mr. ■, 

who  has  just  gone  out,  could  not  answer 
a question,  which  we  will  put  to  you.” 
He  naturally  looked  for  a stunner,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  extremely  common- 
place problem  proposed.  From  the  gen- 
eral incident  he  presumed  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  rejected,  but  when 
the  list  was  published  saw  his  name 
among  the  passed.  Some  years  later  he 
met  one  of  the  examiners,  who  in  the 
conversation  recalled  to  him  the  circum- 
stance. “ We  hesitated,”  he  said,  “ wheth- 
er to  let  him  go  through ; but  we  did,  and 
I voted  for  him.  A few  weeks  later  I saw 
him  gazetted  second  lieutenant  of  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  a twinge  of  compunc- 
tion seized  me.  Not  long  afterwards  I 
read  also  of  the  loss  of  that  ship,  with  all 
on  board.  I never  have  known  how  it 
happened,  but  I cannot  rid  myself  of  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  it  may  have  been 
in  that  young  man’s  watch.”  He  added, 
“Mr.  Hall,  if  ever  you  are  employed  as 
I then  was,  do  not  take  your  duties  as 
lightly  as  I did.” 

Sometimes  Retribution  does  not  assume 
this  ghastly  form,  but  shows  the  humor- 
ous side  of  her  countenance;  for  she  has 
two  faces,  like  the  famous  ship  that  was 
painted  a different  color  on  either  side, 
and  always  tacked  at  night,  that  the 
enemy  might  imagine  two  ships  off  their 
coast.  I recall — many  of  us  recall — a 
well  - known  character  in  the  service, 
“Bobby,”  who  was  a synonym  for  in- 
efficiency. He  is  long  since  in  his  grave, 
where  reminiscence  cannot  disturb  him; 
and  the  Bobby  can  reveal  him  only  to 
those  who  knew  him  as  well  and  better 
than  I,  and  not  to  an  unsympathetic  pub- 
lic. Well,  Bobby  after  long  indulgence 
had  been  retired  from  active  service  by 
that  convulsive  effort  at  reestablishment 
known  as  the  Retiring  Board  of  1854-5. 
The  action  of  the  board  was  afterwards 
extensively  reviewed,  and  among  the  data 
brought  before  the  reviewers  was  a letter 
from  a commander,  who  presumably 
should  have  known  better,  warmly  en- 
dorsing Bobby.  In  consequence  of  this 
and  perhaps  other  circumstances  Bobby 
was  restored  to  an  admiring  service;  but 
the  Department,  probably  through  some 
officer  who  appreciated  the  situation,  sent 
him  to  his  advocate  as  first  lieutenant — 
that  is,  as  general  manager  and  right- 


hand  mam  The  joke  was  somewhat 
grim,  and  grimly  resented.  It  fell  to  me 
some  time  afterwards  to  see  the  com- 
mander on  a matter  of  duty.  He  received 
me  in  his  cabin,  his  feet  swathed  on  a 
chair,  his  hands  gnarled  and  knotted 
with  gout  or  rheumatism,  from  which  he 
was  a great  sufferer.  Business  despatch- 
ed, we  drifted  into  talk,  and  got  on  the 
subject  of  Bobby.  His  face  became  dis- 
torted. “ I suppose  the  Department 
thinks  it  has  done  a very  funny  thing  in 
sending  me  him  as  first  lieutenant,  but 
I tell  you,  Mr.  Mahan,  every  word  I wrote 
was  perfectly  true.  There  is  nothing 
about  a ship  from  her  hold  to  her  trucks 
that  Bobby  don’t  know;  but” — here  fury 
took  possession  of  him,  and  he  vociferated, 

— “put  him  on  deck,  and  a trumpet  in 
his  hand,  or  handling  men,  and  he  is  the 
d — dest  fool  that  ever  man  laid  eyes  on.” 
How  far  his  sense  of  injury  biassed  his 
judgments  as  to  Bobby’s  acquirements  I 
cannot  say;  but  a cruise  or  two  before 
I had  happened  to  hear  from  eye-witnesses 
of  the  latter’s  appearance  in  public  after 
his  restoration,  as  first  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  a deck.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  he  was  to  exercise  the  whole 
crew  at  some  particular  manoeuvre.  Tak- 
ing his  stand  on  the  hawse-block,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a small  note-book,  cast 
upon  it  his  eye,  and  announced — doubt- 
less through  that  fatal  trumpet, — “ Man 
the  foreroyal  - braces !”  A pause,  and 
further  reference.  “ Man  the  mainroyal- 
braees!”  Again  a pause.  “Man  the 
mizzenroyal-braces — man  all  the  royal- 
braces  1”  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  knowledge  with 
lack  of  -power  to  apply  it  professionally — 
a fact  observable  in  all  callings,  but  one 
which  examination  alone  will  not  elicit. 

I knew  such  a one  who  said  of  himself, 

“ Before  I take  the  trumpet  I know  what 
ought  to  be  said  and  done,  but  with  the 
trumpet  in  my  hand  everything  goes 
away  from  me.”  This  was  doubtless  part- 
ly stage  fright;  but  stage  fright  does  not 
last  where  there  is  real  aptitude.  This 
man,  of  very  marked  general  ability, 
esteemed  and  liked  by  all,  finally  left  the 
navy;  and  probably  wisely.  On  the  other 
hand,  I remember  a very  excellent  sea- 
man— and  officer — telling  me  that  the 
poorest  officer  he  had  ever  known  tacked 
ship  the  best.  So  men  differ. 
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Thus  it  happened,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  a variety  of  causes,  that  by  the 
early  fifties  there  had  accumulated  on  the 
lists  of  the  navy,  in  every  grade,  a num- 
ber of  men  who  had  been  tried  in  the 
balance  of  professional  judgment  and 
found  distinctly  wanting.  Not  only  was 
the  public — the  nation — being  wronged 
by  the  continuance  in  responsible  po- 
sitions of  men  who  could  not  meet  an 
emergency,  or  even  discharge  common 
duties,  but  there  was  the  further  harm 
that  they  were  occupying  places  which, 
if  vacated,  could  be  at  once  filled  by 
capable  men  waiting  behind  them.  For- 
tunately, this  had  come  to  constitute 
a body  of  individual  grievance  among 
the  deserving,  which  counterbalanced  the 
natural  sympathy  with  the  individual  in- 
competent. The  remedy  adopted  was 
drastic  enough,  although,  in  fact,  only  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  selection 
in  a very  guarded  form.  Unhappily, 
previous  neglect  through  a long  series 
of  years  to  apply  selection  had  now 
occasioned  conditions  in  which  it  had  to 
be  used  on  a huge  scale  and  in  the  most 
invidious  manner — the  selecting  out  of 
the  unfit.  It  was  therefore  easy  for 
cavillers  to  liken  this  process  to  a trial 
at  law,  in  which  unfavorable  decision 
was  a condemnation  without  the  accused 
being  heard;  and,  of  course,  once  having 
received  this  coloring,  the  impression 
could  not  be  removed,  nor  the  method 
reconciled  to  a public  having  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  A board  of  fifteen 
was  constituted — five  captains,  five  com- 
manders, and  five  lieutenants.  These 
were  then  the  only  grades  of  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  representation  from 
them  all  insured,  as  far  as  could  be,  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  navy.  The  board  sat 
in  secret,  reaching  its  own  conclusions 
by  its  own  methods;  deciding  who  were 
and  who  were  not  fit  to  be  carried  longer 
on  the  active  list.  Rejections  were  of 
three  kinds:  those  wholly  removed,  and 
those  retired  on  two  different  grades  of 
pay,  called  “ Retired  ” and  “ Furloughed.” 
The  report  was  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  became  operative. 

This  occurred  a year  or  two  before  I 
entered  the  Naval  School;  and,  as  I was 
already  expecting  to  do  so,  I read  with 


an  interest  I well  recall  the  lists  of  per- 
sons unfavorably  affected.  Of  course, 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  had  I knowl- 
edge to  form  an  independent  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  cases;  but,  as  far 
as  I could  gather  in  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding years  from  different  officers,  the 
general  verdict  was  that  in  very  few  in- 
stances had  injustice  been  done.  But 
no  such  system  can  work  unless  a gov- 
ernment have  the  courage  of  its  find- 
ings; for  private  and  public  opinion  will 
inevitably  constitute  itself  a court  of  ap- 
peal. In  Great  Britain,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  has  never  been  aban- 
doned, in  the  application  the  Admiralty 
is  none  the  less  constrained  — brow- 
beaten, I fancy,  would  hardly  be  too 
strong  a word — by  opinion  outside.  P. 
has  been  promoted,  say  the  service  jour- 
nals; but  why  was  A.  passed  over,  or  F., 
or  K.  ? Choice  is  difficult,  indeed,  in 
peace-times;  but  years  sap  efficiency,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  it  is  imperative 
to  get  men  along  while  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  which  will  never  be  effected  by  the 
slow  routine  in  which  each  second  stands 
heir  to  the  first. 

In  1854-5  the  results  of  a contrary  sys- 
tem had  reached  proportions  at  once  dis- 
heartening and  comical.  It  then  re- 
quired fourteen  years  after  entrance  to 
reach  a lieutenant’s  commission — the  low- 
est of  all.  That  is,  coming  in  as  a mid- 
shipman at  fifteen,  not  till  twenty-nine, 
after  ten  or  twelve  years,  probably,  on  a 
sea-going  ship,  was  a man  found  fit,  by 
official  position,  to  take  charge  of  a ship 
at  sea  or  command  a division  of  guns 
True,  the  famous  Billy  Culmer,  of  his 
Majesty’s  navy,  under  a system  of  selec- 
tion found  himself  a midshipman  still  at 
fifty-six,  and  then  declined  a commission 
on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  to  con- 
tinue senior  midshipman  rather  than  be 
the  junior  lieutenant;  but  the  injustice, 
if  so  it  were,  to  Billy  and  to  many  others 
had  put  the  ships  into  the  hands  of  cap- 
tains in  the  prime  of  life.  Of  the  his- 
toric admirals  of  that  navy,  few  had  fail- 
ed to  reach  a captaincy  in  their  twenties. 
Per  contra,  I was  told  the  following  anec- 
dote by  an  officer  of  our  service  whose 
name  was — and  is,  for  he  still  lives — a 
synonym  for  personal  activity  and  pro- 
fessional seamanship,  but  who  waited  his 
fourteen  years  for  a lieutenancy.  On  one 
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occasion  the  ship  in  which  he  returned  to 
Norfolk  from  a three  years’  cruise  was 
from  there  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  go  out  of  commission. 
Eor  some  cause  almost  all  the  lieutenants 
had  been  detached,  the  cruise  being 
thought  ended.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  intrust  the  charge  of  the 
deck  to  him  and  other  “ passed  ” midship- 
men, and  great  was  the  shaking  of  heads 
among  old  stagers  over  the  danger  that 
ship  was  to  run.  If  this  were  excep- 
tional, it  would  not  be  worth  quoting,  but 
it  was  not.  A similar  routine  in  the 
British  navy,  in  a dry-rot  period  of  a 
hundred  years  before,  had  induced  a like 
head-wagging  and  exchange  of  views  when 
one  of  its  greatest  admirals,  Hawke,  was 
first  given  charge  of  a squadron ; be- 
ing then  already  a man  of  mark,  and 
four  years  older  than  Nelson  at  the  Nile. 
But  he  was  younger  than  the  rule,  and 
so  distrusted. 

The  vacancies  made  by  the  wholesale 
action  of  1854  remedied  this  for  a while. 
The  lieutenants  who  owed  their  rank  to 
it  became  such  after  seven  or  eight  years, 
or  at  twenty  three  or  four;  and  this  meant 
really  passing  out  of  pupilage  into  man- 
hood. The  change,  being  effected  imme- 
diately, anticipated  the  reaction  in  public 
opinion  and  in  Congress,  which  rejected 
the  findings  of  the  board,  and  compelled 
a review  of  the  whole  procedure.  Many 
restorations  were  made;  and,  as  these 
swelled  the  lists  beyond  the  number  then 
authorized  by  law,  there  was  established 
a reduced  pay  for  those  whose  recent 
promotion  made  them  in  excess.  For 
them  was  adopted,  in  naval  colloquialism, 
the  inelegant  but  suggestive  term  a jack- 
ass ” lieutenants.  It  should  be  explained 
to  the  outsider — perhaps  even  many  pro- 
fessional readers  may  not  know — that  the 
word  was  formerly  used  for  a class  of  so- 
called  “ frigates,”  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  frigate  class  proper  and  the 
sloop  of  war  proper,  and,  like  all  hybrids, 
such  as  the  armored  cruiser,  shared  more 
in  the  defects  than  in  the  virtues  of  either. 
It  was  therefore  not  a new  coinage,  and 
its  uncomplimentary  suggestion  applied 
rather  to  the  grudging  legislation  than 
to  the  unlucky  victims.  Of  course  pro- 
motion was  stopped  till  this  block  was 
worked  off;  but  the  immediate  gain  was  re- 


tained. Before  the  trouble  came  on  afresh, 
the  War  of  Secession,  causing  a large 
number  of  Southern  officers  to  leave  the 
service,  introduced  a very  different  prob- 
lem— namely,  how  to  find  officers  enough 
to  meet  the  expansion  of  the  navy  caused 
by  the  vast  demands  of  the  contest.  The 
men  of  my  time  became  lieutenants  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-three.  My  own 
commission  was  dated  a month  before  my 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  with  what  good 
further  prospects,  even  under  the  strict 
rule  of  seniority  promotion,  is  evident, 
for  before  I was  twenty-five  I was  made 
lieutenant-commander,  corresponding  to 
major  in  the  army.  Those  were  cheerful 
days  in  this  respect  for  the  men  who 
struck  the  crest  of  the  wave;  but  already 
the  symptoms  of  inevitable  reaction  to 
old  conditions  of  stagnancy  were  observ- 
able, to  those  able  to  heed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
benefit  of  this  measure  to  the  nation, 
through  the  service,  despite  the  subse- 
quent reactionary  legislation.  By  a sin- 
gle act  a large  number  of  officers  were 
advanced  from  the  most  subordinate  and 
irresponsible  positions  to  those  which 
called  all  their  faculties  into  play.  u Re- 
sponsibility,” said  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced admirals  the  world  has  known, 
il  is  the  test  of  a man’s  courage  ” ; and, 
where  the  native  fitness  exists,  nothing  so 
fits  for  responsibility  as  bearing  it.  The 
responsibility  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  differs  little  from  that  of  the  cap- 
tain in  degree,  and  less  in  kind.  To  early 
bearing  of  responsibility  Farragut  at- 
tributed in  great  part  his  fearlessness  in 
it,  which  was  well  known  to  the  service 
before  his  hour  of  strain.  It  was  much 
that  the  government  found  ready  for  the 
extreme  demands  of  the  war  a number  of 
officers  who,  instead  of  supervising  the 
washing  of  lower  decks  and  stowing  of 
holds  during  their  best  years,  had  been 
put  betimes  on  the  deck  in  charge  of 
the  ship.  From  there  to  the  captain’s 
berth  was  but  a small  step.  “ Passed 
midshipman,”  says  one  of  Cooper’s 
characters,  “ is  a good  grade  to  reach, 
but  a bad  one  to  stop  in.”  From  a 
fate  little  better  than  this  many  promis- 
ing young  officers  were  thus  rescued  for 
the  commands  and  responsibilities  of  the 
approaching  war. 
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The  Bachelor  and  the  Baby 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


THE  circumstances  which  led  to 
Franklin  Keene’s  being  on  that 
particular  train  were  peculiar 
enough  in  themselves  to  warrant  a word 
of  explanation.  He  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  had  intended  to  spend  Christ- 
mas there,  but  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  across  the  continent  had 
been  unexpectedly  complicated,  detaining 
him  in  New  York.  His  one  close  friend 
in  town.  Dr.  James  Burleigh,  the  noted 
alienist,  had  vainly  urged  him  to  make 
his  presence  known  to  some  of  his  many 
acquaintances  in  or  near  the  city,  but 
Keene  maintained  that  Christmas  was  a 
day  sacred  to  intimate  gatherings,  and 
that  he  should  be  much  more  comfortable 
with  a book  and  an  easy  chair  at  the  club 
than  he  could  possibly  be  in  a company 
where  he  must  feel  himself  in  but  not 
of  the  circle. 

Therefore  the  doctor,  after  putting  his 
friend  up  at  the  club,  had  gone  his  ap- 
pointed way,  not  without  misgivings,  and 
Keene  was  prepared  to  spend  a solitary 
Christmas,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  he  was  called  to  the  telephone 
and  required  to  assure  the  possessor  of 
a pleasantly  modulated  feminine  voice 
that  he  really  was  Franklin  Keene — the 
Franklin  Keene,  “ from  the  beloved 
West.”  Knowing  something  of  the  clan- 
nishness of  Californians  in  the  East, 
and  never  having  heard  of  B.  Franklin 
Keene,  of  Chicago — it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er in  any  event  it  would  have  occurred 
to  the  Californian  that  Chicago  could 
properly  be  classified  as  belonging  to 
“the  West,” — he  admitted  his  identity, 
and  was  warmly  urged  to  dine  on  the 
following  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Logan,  in  Macalac,  a small  New  Jersey 
suburb.  Mrs.  Logan  explained  that  she 
had  just  learned,  from  a man  who  had 
seen  him  at  the  club,  of  his  presence  in 
town,  and  while  they  had  never  actual- 
ly met,  she  hoped  he  would  share  her 
feeling  that  the  possession  of  so  many 


friends  in  common  constituted  acquaint- 
ance, at  least. 

When  he  still  seemed  a little  puzzled, 
she  added:  “Oh,  perhaps  you  don’t  re- 
member me  as  Mrs.  Logan?  Before  my 
marriage  I was  Grace  Bennett.” 

Keene  had  friends  in  San  Francisco 
who  spoke  often  of  a Miss  Bennett.  He 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  her 
name  was  Laura,  and  had  not  heard  that 
she  had  married,  but  reflected  that  cer- 
tainly she  was  the  best  authority  as  to 
her  name  and  state.  In  the  mean  time 
she  was  rapidly  explaining  that  as  neither 
she  nor  Mr.  Logan  had  any  relatives  in 
the  East,  they  had  asked  two  or  three 
equally  detached  friends  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  them,  and  assured  him  that  his 
presence  would  give  the  feast  quite  a 
family  aspect  to  her,  as  it  was  so  long 
since  she  had  seen  any  one  from  “ home.” 
When  he  had  accepted,  she  said  that  Mr. 
Logan  would  look  him  up  during  the 
day  with  a more  formal  invitation — she 
had  ’phoned  on  the  mere  chance  of  catch- 
ing him — but  lest  they  should  miss  con- 
nections she  gave  him  directions  concern- 
ing the  train  he  was  to  take,  and  said 
that  her  husband  would  meet  him  at 
their  station. 

Keene’s  business  kept  him  down-town 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  so  Mr. 
Logan’s  failure  to  find  him  was  not  sur- 
prising, and  he  set  off  for  the  suburbs, 
at  midday  on  Christmas,  with  a sense  of 
amused  and  adventurous  anticipation. 

This  was  still  his  state  of  mind  when, 
as  the  train  started  after  one  of  its  many 
stops,  he  heard  behind  him  a startled 
exclamation : “ Oh ! This  is  my  sta- 

tion!” and  turned  to  see  a pretty,  well- 
dressed  young  woman,  a baby  in  her  arms, 
already  wrenching  open  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  coach,  which  was  the  last  of 
the  train.  He  sprang  after  her  and 
caught  her  shoulder  when  she  had  de- 
scended the  first  step. 

“ You  can’t  do  it !”  he  cried. 
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“ I must!  This  is  my  station!” 

“Impossible!”  The  train  gained~head- 
way  with  every  second. 

“I  tell  you  I must!”  imperiously. 

“Then  give  me  the  baby!” 

Realizing  that  her  reasons  might  be 
cogent  and  that  there  was  no  time  for 
argument,  he  seized  the  child  and  swung 
himself  from  the  now  rapidly  moving 
train.  The  effort  to  check  the  momentum 
thus  acquired  taxed  his  agility,  and 
when,  once  sure  of  his  own  footing,  he 
looked  about  for  the  young  woman,  it 
was  to  discover  her  still  standing  on  the 
back  platform  of  the  departing  train, 
alternately  beating  the  hand-rail  and 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  the  baby  he 
held.  In  vain  he  thrust  up  his  hand  and 
jerked  it  wildly  in  futile  effort  to  remind 
her  of  the  bell-rope.  She  fell  to  pound- 
ing the  rail  again  in  helpless  frenzy,  and 
the  train  passed  around  a curve  and  out 
of  sight. 

“Well,  I’ll  — be  — hanged!”  gasped 
Keene,  for  the  moment  conscious  only 
of  surprise  — a comparatively  tranquil 
emotion  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  enjoy. 

“ Y aa-a-a-a-a-ah !”  came  a vigorous  re- 
monstrance from  under  his  arm. 

“ Here ! Hi ! Suffering  eats ! what’s 
the  matter  with  you!” 

Fearfully  clutching  the  long  and 
voluminous  draperies  where  they  seemed 
most  solid,  he  eventually  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  now  struggling  infant  to  an 
upright  position,  only  to  be  terrified  by 
the  increasing  violence  of  its  contortions 
and  the  rending  strength  of  its  screams. 
He  was  a bachelor  of  thirty-eight,  “ fond,” 
as  he  afterward  said,  “of  children  of  an 
intelligent  age,  but  with  no  fancy  for 
irrational,  bellowing  little  animals  like 
that  ” ; and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  mere- 
ly human  mechanism  could  long  with- 
stand such  strain  as  that  baby  now 
proceeded  to  put  upon  itself. 

In  vain  he  jiggled  it,  exactly,  he  was 
sure,  as  he  had  seen  nurses  do.  The 
shrieks  continued,  and  the  little  red  face 
grew  redder. 

“ There,  there ! Quit  that ! ’Sh-sh — 
’sh!  Confound  that  woman!  Why  did- 
n’t she  jump?  What  would  she  do  with 
you  now  ?” 

A flash  of  memory  showed  him  what 
she  would  probably  do.  He  had  seen 


other  people  do  it,  with  astonishing  re- 
sults. Placing  his  hands  firmly  about 
the  child’s  body  under  the  arms,  he  lifted 
it  high  above  his  head,  rolling  it  slightly 
to  and  fro.  At  the  same  time  he  as- 
sumed a determinedly  cheerful  grin,  and 
engagingly  gurgled : “ Googly — googly — 
googly  — goo ! Keechery  — keechery — 
tschk!  Tschk!  Whee — ketchum!”  with- 
out apparent  effect.  The  baby’s  vehe- 
mence in  no  wise  abated,  and  Keene  at- 
tempted once  more  to  clasp  the  kicking, 
writhing  little  body  against  his  shoulder. 

“ Here ! Don’t  go  on  like  that !”  he 
begged,  perspiration  starting  all  over  him 
as  he  desperately  reversed  the  child’s 
position,  and  felt  it  curl  around  his  arm 
and  spring  into  rigidity  again.  “ Good 
Lord!  Are  you  going  to  have  spasms? 
What  shall  I do?” 

Not  since  a Thanksgiving  day,  years 
before,  when  he  had  realized  that  noth- 
ing but  his  kicking  could  save  his 
beloved  ’varsity  team  from  ignominious 
defeat  on  the  gridiron,  had  he  known 
anything  so  nearly  resembling  terror. 

“ Yah!  Yi!  Yah!”  spluttered  his 
charge,  getting  a fresh  breath.  Then, 
opening  its  toothless  little  mouth  to  an 
extent  that  Keene  was  certain  must 
prove  fatal:  “ Yaa-a-a-a-a-a-aie  !” 

He  caught  sight  of  a man  leaving  the 
otherwise  deserted  station,  and  called : 
“Hey!  Hey,  there!  Stop  a minute!” 

The  man  paused,  looking  back. 

“ Are  you  the  station  agent  ?” 

“ Um-h’m!” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“Home  to  dinner.” 

“ Well — see  here,  do  you  know  anything 
about  children  ?” 

“ Nope.”  He  would  have  passed  on,  but 
Keene  intercepted  him. 

“ Have  you  any  idea  whose  baby  this 
is?” 

“No,”  suspiciously.  “Ain’t  it  yours?” 

“ It  is  not!” 

“ How'd  you  come  by  it,  then  ?” 

“A  young  woman  was  going  to  jump 
off  that  train  with  it.  To  save  her  a fall 
I took  the  child  and  swung  off,  and — 
she  didn’t.  She  was  carried  on.” 

The  man  grinned.  “Done  you  to  a 
turn,  didn’t  she  ?”  he  observed.  “ Christ- 
mas, too!” 

“Not  at  all!”  indignantly  protested 
Keene.  “ She  was  not  at  all  that  sort  of 
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Indication*  appeal,  bribery,  and  threats 
proved  alike  unavailing,  and  the  weep- 
ing child  in  his  arms  added  to  Keene’s 
helplessness.  He  learned  that  the  only 
telegrapli-otfi<»e  in  the  village  was  in  the 
station,  and  that  tin*  operator  had  gone 
to  Newark  for  the  afternoon.  The  sta- 
tion telephone  was  out  of  order  and  the 
u store M was  closed.  There  was  no 
15  very-stable. 

H<  resolved  to  appeal  to  some  kind- 
hearted  woman  in  the  neighhorliood  to 
giw  I he  1 >* * 1 * v '•:!{  > end  -belter  until 
the  ne  ’i  her’s  return*  ami  accordingly  be: 
took  himself  jo  a near-by  cottage,  the 
sinister  station  agent  lounging  nhserv* 

fi fitly  behind. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a gaunt, 
middle-aged  woman,  whoso  holiday  -mile 
changed  to  an  expression  of  suspicions 
doubt  as  he  said; 

u Madam,  this  child’s  mother  has  been 


neeiden tally  carried  on  to  the  next  sta- 
tion. She  will  return  as  soon  ns  possible. 
Would  you  he  willing  to  cure  for  the 
child  until  she  conies  back Vy 
“ You  t lie  father  V7 
“ No;  I—*' 

“ Whose  baby  is  it  V' 

*■  I — T don’t  know.”  The  woman  sniff- 
ed and  partially  closed  the  door,  peering 
around  its  edge  at  him.  “ I saw  this  lady 
about  to  get  off  n moving  train.  To  save 
hot1  from  a fall  I took  the  child  and 
■jumped,  ?u,‘l  *h<* — "V 

4t  When  you’d  never  seen  her  before  V' 
u No,  [ never  saw  her  before;  but  she’s 
evidently  a very  nice  woman,  and  she  was 
corning  to  this  place.  Now,  you  arc*  quite 
near  the  station,  and  if  yon  would  take 
the  chilrl  until  she'  returns — ’’ 

44  You  gul o'  to  wail  for  her?” 

41  No,  I-  1 can’t.  You  sec  ” — lie  hast- 
ily .ppm  ha  led  (be  growing  (list  net  in  the 
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of  that  station  agent  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  a letter  to  the  division  superintendent, 
but  consoling  himself  that  in  walking  to 
Macalac  he  should  the  sooner  be  able  to 
return  to  the  poor,  anxious  little  mother 
the  baby,  who,  exhausted  by  long  out- 
cry, had  at  last  subsided  into  compar- 
ative quiet. 

The  station  agent,  after  watching  him 
out  of  sight,  went  to  a neighbor’s  tele- 
phone and  held  a short  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Edward  Logan,  of  Macalac. 

On  the  road,  which  lay,  a part  of  the 
time,  within  sight  from  the  track,  Keene 
saw  sundry  vehicles,  but  from  none  of 
them  came  the  eager  signal  for  which, 
with  each  fresh  approach,  he  hopefully 
watched.  On  the  tracks  nothing  passed 
except  an  express-train,  hurling  itself 
southward,  and  he  could  not  know  that 
it  had  been  flagged  at  Macalac,  and  was 
preparing  to  stop  at  the  station  he  had 
just  left. 

Once  he  paused  to  fumble  for  the  lit- 
tle hands  under  the  white  cloak,  and 
finding  them  cold,  he  stripped  off  his 
heavy  overcoat,  wrapped  it  around  the 
child,  and  strode  on  into  the  teeth  of  the 
bitter  wind.  Soothed  by  the  warmth  and 
lulled  by  the  swing  of  his  quick  gait,  the 
baby  finally  slept.  The  wind  grew  colder 
and  Keene  more  ravenously  hungry;  and 
so,  at  last,  they  came  to  Macalac  station, 
to  find  it  entirely  deserted.  No  frantic, 
waiting  mother,  no  attendant,  no  mes- 
sage. Then,  for  the  first  time,  Keene 
shared,  momentarily,  the  suspicions  of  the 
pessimistic  station  agent,  but  immediate- 
ly dismissed  the  thought  as  unworthy. 
Somehow  he  had  missed  her,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  throw  himself  and  the 
baby  upon  the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Logan, 
whose  hospitable  Western  heart  would 
surely  respond  to  the  call. 

Puzzled  as  to  which  direction  to  take 
from  the  station,  he  saw  a phaeton  com- 
ing down  one  of  the  roads,  and  walked 
toward  it. 

“ I beg  your  pardon/’  he  said,  stop- 
ping as  it  approached,  “ hut  can  you  di- 
rect me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Edward 
Logan?”  The  baby,  aroused  by  the  ces- 
sation of  motion  and  the  sound  of  voices, 
whimpered  slightly,  and  the  young  wom- 
an in  the  phaeton  turned  bright,  start- 
led eyes  toward  the  muffled  figure  in 
Keene’s  arms. 


“ Logan  ?”  said  the  young  fellow  driv- 
ing. “ Certainly.  It’s  the  new  house — 
the  first  to  the  left  after  you  turn  the 
curve  yonder.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Keene,  starting  on. 

“Yaora-a-a-aie!”  contributed  the  baby, 
thrusting  a hand  out  through  the  air- 
hole Keene  had  left  in  the  wrapping. 

The  boy  in  the  phaeton  twitched  the 
reins,  but  his  sister  laid  restraining  fin- 
gers on  his  arm. 

“ Oren !”  die  exclaimed.  “ Listen ! 
That  sounds  like  Brudder!” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  told  you  and  Ethel 
that  all  babes  sound  alike  to  me.  Now 
you  see  the  force  of — ” 

" Y aa-a-a-a-aie  !”  came  down  the  wind 
to  them. 

“ That  is  Brudder  I”  cried  the  girl, 
throwing  back  the  robe  and  turning  to 
spring  out. 

“ Oh,  tommy  1”  He  held  her  arm. 
“How  could  it  be  Brudder?  Don’t  be 
an  idiot,  Florence  1 One  in  a family’s 
enough,  and  Ethel’s  fairly  daffy  over 
the  boy!” 

“ Well,  you’ve  nothing  to  say !”  she  re- 
torted. “ And  I tell  you  that  is  Brudder! 
I saw  his  little  hand,  with  the  ring  I 
gave  him  tied  on.  I did!  I thought  it 
might  be  a coincidence,  but  now — ! 
Oren,  will  you  turn  around  and  follow 
that  man  ? Or  shall  I get  out  ?” 

Meanwhile,  Keene  swung  along  at  a 
brisk  gait,  enlivened  by  the  prospect  of 
food,  warmth,  and  sympathy. 

At  the  door  he  was  told  that  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan was  engaged ; but  he  sent  in  his  name, 
with  the  message  that  he  had  been  un- 
avoidably detained  by  an  accident,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  a few  words  with 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Logan.  The  servant 
looked  curiously  at  him,  and  eventually 
admitted  him,  rather  doubtfully,  he 
thought,  to  a reception-hall.  He  heard 
the  light  cadence  of  laughing  voices  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  eagerly  sniffed 
the  mingled  aromas  of  coffee  and  tobacco 
as  he  sank  into  a chair. 

“ Yah ! Ya-ah ! Y aa-a-a-a-a-a-a-aie  /” 
demanded  the  baby,  digging  one  fist  into 
half-open  eyes,  and  ineffectually  trying 
to  swallow  the  other.  Sounds  in  the  next 
room  suddenly  ceased. 

“Has  he  come,  Katie?”  asked  a wom- 
an’s voice — the  pleasant  voice  he  had 
heard  over  the  telephone.  The  maid’s 
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reply  was  lost  in  another  outburst  from 
his  ward,  whom  he  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing somewhat. 

“What!”  he  next  heard.  “ Oh  no! 
Impossible!  Ned,  lie’s  come,  and  he  says 
his  name  is  Franklin  Keene.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered !”  replied  a man. 
“Keene,  eh?  Franklin  Keene?  Are  you 
sure,  Katie?” 

“ No,  no !”  cried  several  voices  at  once. 
“ Surely  not !” 

“ You’d  better  see  him,  Ned,”  suggest- 
ed Mrs.  Logan. 

The  curtains  parted,  and  a tall,  clean- 
limbed, clean-featured  man,  a few  years 
Keene’s  junior,  entered  the  hall. 

“Good  evening,”  said  he. 

Keene  arose,  the  whimpering  baby  still 
cradled  in  his  arm,  and  extended  his 
hand,  which  the  other  took,  a puzzled  look 
creeping  into  his  eyes  as  he  surveyed 
his  guest. 

“ I owe  you  a series  of  apologies,  Mr. 
Logan,”  began  the  Californian.  “ First 
for  failing  to  notify  Mrs.  Logan  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  here  in  time 
for  dinner, — but  there  was  no  possible 
means  of  communication;  and  second,  for 
appearing  at  this  hour — and,  as  you  see, 
not  alone.  It  was  like  this:  I took  the 
twelve-twenty-five  train — ” 

“From  town?” 

“ Yes,  of  course,  from  town.  We  were 
just  pulling  out  of  the  station  below  here, 
when  I discovered  a young  woman  with 
a baby — this  baby — about  to  jump  from 
the  moving  train.”  He  told  briefly  the 
story  of  his  leap  from  the  train,  and 
its  results,  humorously  touching  the  sus- 
picions of  the  station  agent  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  his  long  walk,  concluding: 
“ And  in  the  end,  having  failed  to  find 
the  mother,  I could  see  but  one  solution 
of  the  trouble;  and  that  was,  to  come 
here  and  throw  myself  and  the  baby  on 
your  hospi tali ty.” 

“ Y-yes,”  said  Logan,  reflectively  rub- 
bing his  chin  as  he  scrutinized  the 
man  before  him.  “We  heard  you  were 
coming.” 

“You  heard?” 

“ We  know  all  about  your  efforts  to  dis- 
pose of  the  child  down  the  line,  and  we 
were  told  that  you  were  coming  here. 
The  station  agent  telephoned.” 

“ Rut  I wasn’t  trying — ” 

“Oh,  weren’t  you?”  Although  Logan 


smiled  pleasantly  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes 
were  steely.  “ Evidently  the  station 
agent  judged  by  appearances.  He  said 
you  were  a smooth  proposition,  but  I 
hadn’t  looked  for  anything  quite  as  clever 
as  this.  You  see,  Mr. — er — Keene,  the 
only  flaw  in  your  story  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  real  Mr.  Keene — Mr.  Franklin 
Keene — is  already  here.” 

“ What’s  that?” 

“Is  already  here,”  succinctly  repeated 
Mr.  Logan.  “ Keene,  will  you  step  into 
the  hall  a moment,  please?” 

There  entered  then  a slender  young 
man,  with  scanty  hair  and  a lean,  inci- 
sive countenance. 

“ This  is  Mr.  Franklin  Keene,”  affably 
continued  Logan.  “ Now — one  moment, 
please! — we  knew  that  you  were  coming, 
we  knew  that  you  would  attempt  to  leave 
the  child  here,  but  it  would  interest  me 
very  much  to  learn  how  you  knew  that 
we  expected  Mr.  Keene  here  to-day.” 

“ That  happens  to  be  my  name.”  Lo- 
gan’s smile  at  this  was  politely  incred- 
ulous. “ And  when  Mrs.  Logan  tele- 
phoned me  at  the  club — ” 

“ She  telephoned,  certainly,  but — ” he 
turned  quickly  to  the  other  man.  “ Did- 
n’t you  talk  to  her  over  the  ’phone  yes- 
terday morning?” 

“ No,  certainly  not.” 

Mrs.  Logan — a pretty,  graceful  woman 
— pulled  apart  the  curtains  and  entered, 
silent  and  startled. 

“ She  didn’t  call  you  up,  inviting  you 
out  here  to-day  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  repeated  the  lean  one. 
“ You  asked  me  yourself  when  we  met — ” 

“ Yes,  yes ! But  she  had  already  tele- 
phoned— ” 

“ Not  to  me.  You  didn’t  say  anything 
about  it.” 

“ 1 didn’t  know  it  until  I got  home  last 
night.  So  you  ” — to  the  Californian — 
“got  that  message,  did  you?  Are  you 
a member  of  the  club?” 

“ Only  temporarily.  I am  the  guest 
there  of  Dr.  Burleigh.”  The  baby  raised 
its  voice  again,  and  Keene  mechanically 
tried  to  hush  it. 

“ Of  Dr.  — ah !”  — Logan’s  tone  sug- 
gested that  many  things  had  suddenly 
l>eon  made  clear  to  him — “ Dr.  James 
Burleigh  ?” 

“Oh,  that  poor  little  baby!”  Mrs. 
Logan  impulsively  took  the  child  and 
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ive  ?”  Her  husband  nodded,  never  taking 
his  observant  glance  from  the  Califor- 
nian’s face.  "And  you  really  think — ?” 

Again  he  nodded.  "Unquestionably, 
I’m  afraid.” 

" But  he  seems  so  sane !” 

" They  often  do.  But  he’s  firmly  pos- 
sessed of  this  hallucination  about  the 
name, — and  we  know  of  his  efforts  to 
dispose  of  the  child;  and  yet,  you  see 
yourself  that,  normally,  he’s  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  to — ” He  paused,  shaking 
his  head. 

" Oh,  what  a pity !” 

" Oh,  Oren — do  you — do  you  think — ?” 
faltered  Florence,  when  the  tale  was 
told.  "It  doesn’t  seem  a bit  like  Ethel. 
She’s  always  so  careful — especially  with 
Brudder.  Oh  no  I She  never  would 
have  tried — ” 

"Perhaps,”  suggested  Logan,  "Mr. — 
Keene  saw  her  standing  near  the  door 
and  fancied — ” 

" Look  here,”  demanded  the  college 
boy,  " are  you  telling  this  straight  ? Be- 
cause if  my  sister” — he  hesitated  un- 
der the  steady,  blazing  indignation  of 
Keene’s  glance — " because  if  my  sister — ” 
he  continued,  brokenly,  to  the  company, 
and  stopped. 

"I  don’t  think  you  need  be  alarmed 
about  Mrs.  Gerard’s  safety,  Faulkner,” 
said  Logan,  quickly;  "but  if  I were  you, 
I’d  lose  no  time  in  looking  her  up.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Keene  can  tell  us 
anything  more  about  her.  Have  we  ex- 
plained to  you  that  we  have  two  Mr. 
Keenes  here?  One  is  a friend  from  the 
West,  and  the  other  is  a guest” — signif- 
icantly— "of  Dr.  James  Burleigh.” 

" Oh !”  gasped  Florence.  " Oh,  mercy !” 
and  clasped  her  nephew  closer. 

"Good  Lord  I”  cried  Keene,  in  sheer 
exasperation.  " Of  course  I’m  his  guest ! 
But  I’m  not  his  patient,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean ! We’re  friends.  We  were 
roommates  at  college.  We  played  on 
the  same — ” 

"Yes,  yes,  that’s  all  right.  You  are 
just  old  chums.  We  all  understand  that 
perfectly.  Now,  don’t  let’s  get  excited.” 

" Excited ! Man ! I’m  as  sane — yes, 
by  Jupiter!  I’m  a whole  lot  saner  than 
you  are!” 

" Of  course,  you’re  as  sane  as  anybody. 
Now,  that’s  all  right,  isn’t  it?”  Logan 
laughed  easily,  with  a restraining  glance 


at  the  women,  who  were  showing  an  in- 
clination to  huddle  away.  " Now  we  un- 
derstand each  other  perfectly  and  every- 
thing’s all  right.  Faulkner,  you’d  better 
leave  your  sister  and  the  baby  here,  and 
go  at  once  to  find  Mrs.  Gerard.” 

" Oh,  poor  Ethel !”  sobbed  Florence. 
She  turned  a tear-wet  face  to  Keene. 
" Tell  me  truly — truly!  Did  you  get  off 
that  train  with  the  baby  to  save  Ethel  ?” 

" Truly,  truly,  I did,”  said  he,  gravely 
and  gently.  " Do  you  believe  me?” 

For  a moment  she  looked  into  his 
steady  eyes.  Then  she  laid  her  hands  in 
his.  "Yes,  I believe  you.  Because — 
because,  you  see,  you  took  off  your  coat 
to  wrap  the  baby  in.  You  wouldn’t  have 
done  that  if — if — ” 

" Bless  your  heart !”  said  he.  " You’re 
all  right!  Now,  come  on,  Mr.  Faulkner. 
We’ll  go  out  and  find  your  other  sister. 
That  is — you’re  not  afraid,  I suppose?” 

The  college  boy,  himself  a man  of  im- 
pressive inches,  laughed  a little  at  that. 
" Oh  no,”  he  said,  " I’m  not  afraid.” 

"All  right.  And  when  Jim  Burleigh 
gets  back  ” — Keene  addressed  Logan — 
" I’ll  get  him  to  give  me  a certificate  of 
mental  soundness,  and  then  I’ll  be  in  a 
position  to  ask  you  what  part  of  Cali- 
fornia your  Franklin  Keene  comes  from.” 

" California !”  cried  Mrs.  Logan. 

"Yes,  California!” 

" Oh,  I’m  not  from  the  coast,”  said  the 
lean  one.  " Chicago’s  my  home.” 

Keene  turned  a bewildered  face  to 
the  hostess.  "You  said  California,  did- 
n’t you?” 

"Did  I?  Oh  no,  I couldn’t!  I must 
have  said  ‘the  beloved  West.’  That’s 
what  I call  it.” 

Meanwhile  young  Faulkner  had  been 
muttering  to  himself : " California.  Cali 
— Keene  of  California!  Keene — of  Cali- 
fornia ?”  and  now  he  broke  out  sharply : 

" See  here ; what  was  your  college  ?” 

Keene  mentioned  his  Alma  Mater. 

" Why,  say ! You’re  not — you’re  never 
‘ Kicking  Keene  of  ’92  ’ !” 

"Yes,  I am.” 

"You  are?  You  are?”  The  boy  seized 
him  by  both  hands.  "Why,  people,  this 
man  was  one  of  the  greatest  football- 
players  this  country  ever — why,  he  kick- 
ed five  goals  running — ” 

" No,  I didn’t,”  interrupted  Keene. 
" It  was  only  four.” 
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Of  course  I’m  his  Guest,”  cried  Keene.  **  but  I'm  not  his  Patient 


“I  know  nil  about  him!  Crazy  noth- 
in1! lie’s  Keene — the  Keene  l Keene 
of  California !” 

Nobody  but  the  maid  had  heard  the 
door-hell,  but  they  all  heard  the  mother's 
cry  as  she  run  to  gather  in  her  boy. 

Wien  the  excitement  had  cooled  a 
little,  somebody  dfecoVered  Keene’s  fam- 
ished condition,  and  there  ensued  much 
rivalry  to  make  him  comfortable*  The 
first  thine:  they  brought  him  was  liquid, 
and  he  looked  over  the  glass  at  young 
Faulkner,  asking: 

“ What  do  you  call  that  boy?1' 

“His  small  sister  has  dubbed  him 
‘ Brudder,’  and  that  goes  while  the  rest 
of  us  squabble  over  whether  he  shall  be 


named  Scott,  after  his  father  * or  Richard, 
after  his  grandfather,  or  Oren,  after  his 
other  grandfather  and  me.  But  I can 
tell  you  one  thing.  After  to-night — and 
1 know  Florence  and  Ethel  will  hack  me 
up  in  it — after  to-niglit  my  vote  goes 
for  Franklin  Keene!” 

“ Welt,  here’s  to  him,  anyhow,”  said 
the  Californian,  laughing. 

u How  well  it  has  all  ended!”  sighed 
Florence,  happily. 

“Ob,  I don’t  know!”  objected  Keene, 
looking  at  her.  “Why  ended?  Why 
assume  that  it’s  all  over?  Somehow, 
I’d  rather  you’d  think  of  it  as  a good 
beginning  ” 

And  that  is  what  it  proved  to  be. 
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Doom 

BY  r-i.v  r.lSSBL  SUTPHEN 

TO  see  the  sun  no  more, 

No  more  to  breathe  the  air; 

To  stand  before  an  open  door, 

With  sinking  heart  and  slow — and  then 
Into  the  night  to  fare. 
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Egg-Cocoon  of  OkANGt  Argiope 


The  Story  of  a Spider 

BY  H/iVRY  C MCCOOK*  I UK  ScJK  LLJ). 


I F si/p  and  beauty  mul  fuir  hnndi- 
. craftsmanship  might  give  title  t<> 
queenhood  of  Aranese,  the  crown, 
without  doubt,  would  go  to  Ormige  A r- 
giope.  And  pray,  who  is  she  ? She  is  a 
-fjittfr!  Familiars  of  rural  seem**  often 
have  seen  her  vast  and  shapely  cobweb 
hung: 'hr  divers  sites,  especially  in  low- 
Tying'  places,  which  she  chiefly  affects, 
perhaps  because,  they  give  the  best 
foraging-grounds  for  her  enormous  ap- 
petite for  if»se<*tsv 

Trm\  sjie  tloes  conic  at  times  into  diir 
gardens  and  shrubbery  - dotted  lawns; 
mainly  in  the  corners  where  clumps  of 
bushes  ur„iv.  Tin 1 re  you  may  see  her 
great  snare  hung  amid  the  honeysuckles 
or  evergreens.  You  Will  know  ir  bv  the 
broad  while  shield  that  tills  the  centre, 
from  which  there  reaches  downward  a 


Go  gle 


fair  zigzag  of  spinning-work  that  may 
well  have  been  the  model  of  the  “ wind- 
ing stair0  which  in  the  verses  of  old-time 
reading-hooks  led  to  **  the  dismal  den  ° of 
that  bmehmg  ballad  **  Tin*  Spider  and  the 
Fly.0  Argiope  herself  you  will  know'  by 
the  orange-yellow  pattern  of  circular  and 
irregular  spots  upon  her  velvety-black 
abdomen,  arid  her  orange  and  black  legs 
outstretched  from  !*cr  gray  trunk. 

But  the  garden  is  not  her  favorite 
haunt.  She  hears  the  call  of  the  wild. 
Like  a true  pioneer,  she  thrives  better 
outside  the  belt  of  highest  culture.  In 
yonder  fallow  fields  that  embosom  our 
Brookrump  and  Devon  Runs  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Darby  Creek  you  will 
find  her  in  October  or  the  closing  days  of 
September.  She  comes  to  her  maturity 
in  this  season.  Here  is  oue  individual 
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thoughtless  boy,  or  of  a foolish  man 
who  still  has  the  ill  manner  of  "kill- 
ing those  who  are  sent  unto  him.,,  Her 
tribe  are  cannibals,  one  is  loath  to  con- 
fess, and  must  be  watched  and  fended 
against.  And  then  the  raiding  wasps! 
Of  all  merciless  enemies,  these  are  the 
most  death-dealing,  especially  at  their 
time  of  maternal  activity  in  provisioning 
their  egg-nests.  Now,  if  you  will  observe 
closely,  you  shall  find  that  this  rapid 
swaying  and  whirling  of  the  spider’s  orb 
must  confuse  the  aim  of  a foraging  foe, 
and  tend  to  shunt  it  from  her  quarters,  or 
even  so  entangle  it  as  to  verify  in  the 
raider’s  experience  the  adage  " caught 
a Tartar.”  Here,  confessedly,  we  are 
theorizing;  and  if  the  reader  has  an  hy- 
pothesis that  better  pleases  him,  let  him 
hold  it  stoutly. 

But  while  we  stand  theorizing,  a grass- 
hopper comes  our  way.  How  graceful- 
ly he  swings  on  yonder  grass  stalk ! 
How  gayly  he  skips!  What  an  athlete 
he  in  jumping!  Alas!  he  has  made 
one  jump  too  many,  for  his  last  leap 
— literally  his  last  — lands  him  upon 
the  fatal  snare  of  the  spider  Argiope. 
Our  spider,  hanging  there  so  placidly 


Weaving  the  zigzag  or  spiral  Stair 


and  seeming  so  lethargic,  has  instantly 
become  a type  of  frenzied  energy.  She 
leaps  upon  the  partly  entangled  insect. 
She  seizes  it  with  her  sharp  claws  and 
strong,  spiked  leg9.  From  her  spinnerets 
pours  forth  a stream  of  silk  ribbon 
which,  dexterously  drawn  out  by  the  hind 
feet,  encompasses  the.  struggling  insect, 
which  is  meanwhile  revolved  by  the 
captor’s  forelegs  and  palps.  The  mo- 
tions are  so  rapid  that  one  hardly  follows 
them;  and  ere  he  has  well  grasped  the 
situation  the  captive  is  swathed  in  a 
white  silken  bag,  and  hangs  there  in  the 
gap  in  the  broken  web  made  by  its  strug- 
gles, like  a canvas-covered  ham  hung  to 
a cellar  rafter. 

Poor  grasshopper!  — or,  let  us  say 
rather,  poor  locust!  For  since  the  crea- 
ture must  die  and  be  eaten,  let  it  perish 
under  its  own  name.  And  now,  see  how 
deftly  Argiope  swings  her  prey  in  its 
silken  wrapping  from  point  to  point  un- 
til she  has  reached  her  central  shield! 
Thereto  she  lashes  it  and  settles  quietly 
to  her  feast.  But  scarcely  has  she  well 
begun  ere  there  is  another  ring  at  her 
door-bell.  In  other  words,  a large  fly 
has  struck  another  part  of  the  orb  and 
the  news  "thrills  along  the  line”  to  the 
central  shield.  In  a trice  Argiope  is 
upon  it.  It  is  enswathed,  and  hangs 
there  by  a short  cord  in  a small  silken 
sack — a trussed-up  fly. 

Admirably  done!  No  cowboy  ever 
flung  lasso  more  effectively,  or  more 
thoroughly  tied  up  and  disabled  his  vic- 
tim’s limbs.  And  the  creature  manu- 
factures her  ropes  as  she  goes.  This 
done,  Argiope  returns  leisurely  to  her 
feast,  leaving  the  fly  in  reserve  as  a sort 
of  dessert.  One  feels  a touch  of  pity 
for  these  unfortunate  insects.  But  con- 
sider, in  a utilitarian  spirit,  what  a vast 
service  our  Orange  Argiope  and  her  kind 
;~re  conferring  upon  man  by  thus  acting 
as  nature’s  checks  upon  an  increase  of 
insect  life  that  would  soon  make  human 
life  miserable. 

Standing  thus  at  gaze  upon  the  master- 
ly way  in  which  our  aranead  gets  her 
food,  one  admires  not  only  the  tremen- 
dous energy  of  the  animal,  but  the  rare 
efficiency  of  the  instruments  with  which 
she  works.  To  begin  with,  there  is  her 
wide-spread  net,  with  its  radiating  lines 
and  spiral  infilling.  It  covers  at  least 
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four  square  ieet 
of  surface,  and 
any  insect  vaults 
mg-  or  in  flight 
that  shall  strike 
it  must  surely  be 
halted.  In  the 
momentary  pause 
and  shock  of  its 
arrest,  even  if  not 
entangled,  it  gives 
the  skilful  opera’ 
tor  the  opportu- 
nity to  seize  it. 

But  that  is  not 
all.  Look  more 
carefully  at  these 
spirals  that  wind 
their  way  over  the 
radii  to  the  cen- 
tral shield.  Scoop 
section 


out 

thereof  with  this 
glass  cup  and  ex- 
amine it  with 
your  hand-lens  as 
it  is  stretched 
across  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel.  Ev- 
ery spiral  thread 
is  covered  with 
beads  1 


minute 

your  iuiril,  you 

perceive  that  they  orbweb  of  Orange  argiofe 

have  melted  into 
a viscid  liquid 

that  has  caused  the  silken  threads  to  stick 
tightly  to  the  pencil-  You  cannot  release 
it  without  breaking  a gap  in  the  web. 

It  is  this  armature  of  viscid  beads  that 
makes  Argiope’s  web  effective  in  so  en- 
tangling insects  within  the  lines  that  they 
ore  usually  at  her  mercy,  and  escape  only 
by  uncommon  vigor  or  a rare  chance. 

The  dews  of  summer  gather  upon  these 
viscid  beads  and  their  connecting  threads, 
forming  strings  of  minute  translucent 
spheres  that  in  the  changing  lights  of 
morning  glisten  like  diamonds.  It  is 
not  inept  to  compare  such  a dew- 
bespangled  orbweb  to  a jewelled  necklace; 


for  truly  fair  lady  never  hung  about  her 
neck  one  more  lovely  in  form  or  more 
artistic  in  construction.  Thus  seen,  there 
are  few  objects  in  nature  more  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  than  Argiope^s  snares; 
but  they  are  terrible  engines  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  unfortunates  who  fall  into 
their  embrace. 

Another  feature  of  this  remarkable 
structure*  which  we  are  studying  here  in 
the  tall  growth  by  the  brookside,  now 
catches  our  eye.  The  spider's  silken 
shield  or  mattress  is  placed,  as  a rule, 
above  the  centre  of  her  orb.  On  either 
side  of  it  are  thrown  out  strong  inter- 
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was  placed  a bright  yellow  floss,  loosely 
spun  between  the  eggs  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  outer  case  at  which  the  mother 
was  spinning  when  you  came  upon  her. 

This  she  will  closely  wrap  and  pack, 
and,  as  it  seems,  finish  it  with  a sort 
of  varnish  that  makes  it  water-tight.  At 
least,  if  you  will  visit  it  in  midwinter 
you  shall  find  that  it  crackles  beneath 
your  touch  like  oilskin.  Indeed,  the  good 
spider  matron  has  made  canny  provision 
for  her  children’s  future  in  this  silk- 
spun,  pear-shaped  cradle  home.  How  got 
the  cunning  and  skill  into  her  brain-cells  ? 
And  did  the  first  mother  Argiope  have 
the  same?  And  if  not,  why  not?  And 
how  did  her  houseful  of  baby  spiderlings 
manage  in  those  early  days  to  get  on 
without  it? 

One  cannot  know  all  this  rare  handi- 
work without  wondering  by  what  delicate 
machinery  has  it  been  done.  Delicate 
indeed;  and  ingenious,  and  beautifully 
wrought  beyond  one’s  best  powers  to  de- 
scribe. There  are  few  things  in  nature 
so  well  fitted  to  awaken  admiration  as 
rhe  vital  mechanism  by  which  a spider’s 
spinning-work  is  done.  To  dissect  its 
various  parts  from  an  aranead  corpus 
and  mount  them  for  study  and  exhibition 
is  not  difficult  for  one  who  has  some  skill 
with  the  microscope.  The  limitations  of 
this  article  will  not  allow  more  than  a 
general  description  here. 

To  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  material,  we  must  go  to  the  silk- 
glands.  These  lie  in  an  orderly  mass 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  apex  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  consist  of  a large  number  of 
glands  of  several  shapes  and  sizes.  Many 
are  pear-shaped  (pyriform),  some  are 
u tree-formed,”  some  are  cylindrical  or 
vermiform.  Within  these  are  secreted 
several  kinds  of  liquid  silk,  and  the  sub- 
stance that  forms  the  viscid  beaded  ar- 
mature of  the  spiral  lines  of  the  orbweb. 

Argiope  is  able  to  secrete  at  least  three 
colors  of  silk  stuff — the  white,  which 
forms  the  web,  and  the  enswathernent  of 
captives  and  the  egg-cocoon;  the  brown 
mass  that  fills  the  cocoon  interior;  and 
the  flossy  yellow  between  that  and  the 
inside  of  the  sac.  The  glands  end  in 
minute  duets  which  empty  into  spinning- 
spools  regularly  arranged  along  the  sides 
and  upon  the  tips  of  the  six  spinnerets, 
or  “spinning-mammals,”  or  “ spinning- 


fingers,”  which  are  placed  just  beneath 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  The  spinner- 
ets are  movable  and  can  be  flung  wide 
apart,  or  pushed  closely  together,  and  the 
spinning-spools  can  be  managed  in  the 
same  way. 

The  silk-glands  are  enfolded  in  mus- 
cular tissue,  pressure  upon  which,  at  the 
will  of  the  spider,  forces  the  liquid  silk 
through  the  duct,  into  the  spool,  whence 
it  issues  as  a minute  filament,  since  it 
hardens  upon  contact  with  the  air.  One 
thread  as  seen  in  a web  may  be  made  up 
of  a number  of  the  filaments,  and  is 
formed  by  putting  the  tips  of  the  spools 
together  as  the  liquid  jets  are  forced  out 
of  the  ducts.  When  the  spinnerets  are 
joined  and  a number  of  the  spools  are 
emptied  at  once  their  contents  merge, 
and  the  sheets  or  ribbons  are  formed 
which  one  sees  in  the  enswathernent  of  a 
captive  or  the  making  of  Argiope’s  cen- 
tral shield.  This  delicate  machinery  the 
owner  operates  with  utmost  skill,  bring- 
ing into  play  now  one  part  and  now  an- 
other, and  again  the  whole,  with  unfailing 
deftness  and  a mastery  complete. 

Once  more  let  us  visit  our  favorite 
hunting  - grounds  in  these  open  fallow 
fields.  September  is  mellowing  into 
October.  We  pause  by  the  familiar  sites 
where  a few  weeks  ago  our  Orange  Ar- 
giopes  had  encamped  in  the  full  swing  of 
their  activity.  They  are  gone!  Whither? 
Ah,  here  is  one,  a shrunken  remnant  of 
her  former  self,  suspended  in  listless 
mood  upon  a tattered  web.  Here  is  an- 
other sluggishly  striding  around  the 
margins  of  her  orb,  weaving-in  her  spirals 
as  though  spreading  a table  for  the  last 
banquet  of  life. 

Still  further,  as  one  moves  on,  he  sees 
fragments  of  the  once  beautiful  snares 
stretched  out  at  various  points  between 
the  stalks  of  tall  grass  and  low-lying 
shrubbery.  The  strands  flutter  in  the 
breeze.  The  central  patch  of  white  silk 
flaunts  like  a tattered  banner  after  a bat- 
tle. The  radii  are  snapped  asunder.  The 
spirals  have  been  disarmed  of  their  viscid 
beads,  or  keep  only  enough  to  capture 
helpless  insects  of  the  smaller  sorts  that  • 
expire  without  even  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  helping  to  rejuvenate  exhausted  nature 
by  rendering  their  lives  an  offering  to  the 
vigor  of  another  creature.  The  race  of 
Argiope  is  gone  for  the  current  ye?  . 
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The  Brown  Bird 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 
S this  a time  to  pipe  of  sorrow  and  loss, 


When  a fervid  sun  is  climbing  the  eastern  hill? 

To  blot  out  the  bloom  of  dawn  with  the  shade  of  a cross, 

And  poison  the  stream  at  its  fount  with  a drop  of  ill? 

Ah  woe!  for  the  brown  bird  there  in  his  own  home  wood, 

Dumb,  stricken  with  wounds  in  the  warmth  of  his  mottled  breast. 

While  the  hunter  hawk,  savage  with  hunger  and  drunk  on  blood. 
Tears,  and  feeds  and  pierces  again,  with  a cruel  zest. 

Yet  the  will  of  the  hawk  is  the  will  of  the  One  who  made 

And  feathered  the  innocent  wings,  that  their  ways  might  meet;  , 

Who  winnowed  them  forth,  the  betrayer  and  sore  betrayed. 

Who  stilled  one  heart,  for  the  conqueror  heart  to  beat. 

And  the  day  in  the  wood  was  the  day  appointed  of  all. 

As  truly  as  fire  and  sword  in  the  fields  of  men. 

For  the  same  fate  measured  the  drift  of  the  feathers’  fall 
That  cancels  a kingdom  lost  in  a bloody  fen. 

But  if  in  the  changing  web  of  the  time  to  be, 

Far  off  through  the  vista  of  mornings  born  to  die. 

The  wronged  brown  bird  lies  void  of  his  being’s  fee, 

The  sky  still  locked  to  the  echoing  of  his  cry, 

Then  is  the  weaving  vain,  and  the  shuttles’  throw 
Vain  as  the  treadmill  track  by  the  weavers  trod. 

Where,  sightless  all,  yet  seeking  the  way,  they  go, 

Marked  out  of  old  by  the  will  of  the  living  God. 

Nay,  it  is  not  vain.  The  shriek  from  the  riven  air 

Of  the  bird  pursued  by  the  beak  and  his  own  wild  fear. 

The  fluttering  flight,  the  moment  of  keen  despair 

When  the  savage  hunter  swoops  and  the  clutch  is  near: 

This  shall  be  measured  and  paid,  all,  all,  to  the  uttermost  span. 
That  no  lost  balance  hang  in  the  ultimate  wage. 

When  the  eye  of  Eternal  Justice  bends  to  scan 
And  ponder,  keen  and  close,  on  the  open  page. 

“ That  hast  thou  done,”  says  the  page.  “ And  thus  it  was  done  to  thee. 
Now  the  hidden  ill  at  last  hath  worked  out  the  open  good. 

And  that  life  might  live,  did  the  brown  bird  lie,  that  day. 

Dead,  with  a bloody  breast,  in  the  shade  of  the  patient  wood.” 


. ft.B . 
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A Sense  of  Scarlet 

BY  MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY 


WOMEN  Jeaned  over  the  garden 
gates,  men  steadied  themselves 
on  the  spade  and  straightened 
their  backs,  even  the  children  stopped 
play — sobered  by  a vague  suspicion  of  the 
unusual.  They  all  of  them,  young  and 
old,  stared  down  the  village  street,  to  that 
point  where  the  street  ended,  where  it 
narrowed  into  a lane,  a cart  track,  and 
led  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  For  hills 
these  simple  folk  cared  nothing;  in  them 
they  saw  nothing.  But  the  figuae  going 
so  swiftly  towards  the  hills,  she  awoke 
their  sense  of  drama.  She  went  without 
a glance ; went  with  her  eyes  shining  out 
at  distance,  with  her  small,  roughened 
hands  clenched  on  the  bosom  of  her 
China-blue  bodice. 

It  was  dusk,  and  the  month  of  May. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  sweet,  dewy  smell 
of  growing  things;  moreover,  fustian 
hung  on  it.  Men  home  from  the  day’s 
toil  were  tending  their  own  gardens, 
while  the  women  gossiped,  and  the  little 
children  straddled  about  in  the  road, 
their  pinafores  and  their  yellow  heads 
making  pale  patches.  Everything  in  the 
fading  light  was  spectral.  You  were 
struck  by  the  appalling  ghostliness  of  a 
white  broom-tree,  by  the  languor  of  white 
lilac  bunching  at  an  open  house-door. 

The  figure  went  down  the  street — 
went  with  dignity,  with  decision  that 
nothing  could  brook,  with  misery  that 
nothing  could  cure. 

“ She  be  goin 9 ter  the  hills,”  said  an 
old  woman.  “’Twas  on  the  hills  they 
did  use  ter  meet;  all  the  sweetheartin’ 
couples  does.”  She  looked  after  her  ten- 
derly, and  added : “ The  gell  be  clean 
daft.  Why,  ’tis  ten  months  since  Stephen 
Ringrose  went  ter  the  war,  an*  three  since 
we  had  news  o’  his  death.” 

The  statuesque  figure  was  passing  out 
of  sight.  The  girl  was  red-haired,  and 
the  sunset  rushed  with  joy  into  her  thick 
braids,  making  golden  cables  of  them. 
When  she  was  quite  gone,  the  neighbors 
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emotionally  collapsed  and  the  women  be- 
gan to  think  of  sane  housekeeping.  One 
picked  her  baby  from  the  road,  where  it 
was  peaceably  employed  in  filling  its  rosy, 
podgy  fists  with  dust  and  then  letting 
it  dribble  over  the  plaited  bosom  of  its 
checked  pinafore. 

“ Day  do  dror  out !”  she  said.  “ ’T won’t 
be  dark  fer  an  hour  or  more.  Git  up,  you 
naughty  gell.  Come  along,  sweet,  come 
ter  mother.  I’ll  be  gittin’  indoors  an’ 
seem’  about  supper  agenst  my  Jim  comes 
in  from  the  garden.” 

"Bide  a bit.”  A neighbor  clutched  her 
arm.  "Lookee  now.  Well,  I fciver  did! 
What  do  you  make  o’  thet  fer  a bit 
o’  fun  ?” 

It  was  Phoebe  Arlott  who  spoke — and 
shrilly.  She  was  a sharp  woman— of  na- 
ture and  feature;  a single  woman,  skilled 
with  scandal  and  severe  on  sweetheart- 
ing.  She  was  the  village  dressmaker, 
and  her  spotted  bodice  was  stuck  all 
over — slantwise,  straight,  in  rows  or  ir- 
regular— with  cheerful-headed  pins  that 
winked,  with  the  rather  baleful  slimness 
of  pointed  needles. 

She  put  her  hands  on  her  hips,  tossed 
back  her  head,  and  laughed.  All  the  men 
looked  up  from  digging,  all  the  women 
caught  their  breath.  A second  figure 
was  passing  down  the  street. 

It  was  a figure  that  must  inevitably 
provoke  tears,  laughter,  or  both.  It  was 
instinct  with  the  grotesque;  with  that 
intangible,  unconscious  something  which 
is  at  once  most  mournful  and  most  gay. 

The  figure  of  a man  in  an  ill-fitting 
black  coat  and  waistcoat  and  lavender 
trousers — all  too  big  for  him.  They 
hung  on  him  in  folds,  like  the  ruckled 
skin  of  an  animal.  He  had  a bowler 
hat,  and  a flower  in  his  buttonhole;  a 
gaudy  May  tulip  this,  scarlet  and  full, 
like  a sweetheart’s  ready  lip:  the  lip 
that  is  half  sweet,  half  sulky — that  is, 
coquetry  condensed. 

This  second  figure  lifted  the  village 
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shoulder-high  on  the  heights  of  emotion. 
It  had  become  a feature  of  these  early 
summer  evenings  to  see  daft  Lizzie  go 
down  the  street,  to  watch  her  melt,  as  it 
were,  into  the  embrace  of  the  maternal 
hills.  But  Stephen  Coombs  the  tailor 
supplied  a new  ingredient.  He  had  them 
all  on  a full  new  diet  of  utter  amazement. 

They  watched,  but  none  dared  speak. 
There  was  mute  agony  in  the  nervous 
swing  of  his  sickly  bare  hands;  he  was 
evidently  fully  alive  to  the  heart-break 
and  also  the  absurdity  of  the  occasion. 
No  human  being  ever  born  can  escape 
the  absurdity  of  clothes  too  big. 

He  went  by  the  cottages  with  a swing 
that  was  almost  martial.  Yet  he  was  but 
a tailor — a meek  man,  to  sit  crosswise  on 
a board;  a man  who  sewed  and  snipped, 
and  was  wise  with  a paper  pattern. 
Phcebe  Arlott  curled  her  nose  with  con- 
tempt of  his  craft — it  was  twin  with  her 
own,  and  womanish. 

Perhaps  he  had  caught  this  new  mil- 
itary manner  from  the  clothes  he  wore; 
it  was  the  wedding  suit  of  a soldier. 

He  went  quickly,  as  the  girl  had  gone. 
And  yet  between  them  there  was  that 
subtle  difference  of  bearing  which  makes 
the  dividing-line  between  the  distraught 
and  the  sane.  This  was  no  vague,  sorrow- 
stricken  fool.  This  was  a man  taking 
a strong  course.  He  was  in  masquerade, 
yet  there  was  the  dignity  of  utter  des- 
peration about  him.  And  the  more 
imaginative  of  his  neighbors,  or  the 
more  tender,  could  guess  in  a measure 
at  the  agony  which  had  half  devoured 
him  as  he  put  on  those  garments — of  a 
rival,  dead. 

He  went  along  stolidly,  yet  going  red 
and  white  like  a girl.  He  would  an- 
swer neither  gibe  nor  greeting,  yet  he 
missed  nothing.  He  was  acutely  alive 
to  every  nod,  every  smothered  chuckle, 
every  deprecating  grin  or  puzzled  scratch- 
ing of  a neighbor’s  head.  The  men 
stopped  digging  and  watched  him  sheep- 
ishly— a fellow  man  making  a fool  of 
himself.  The  women  were  struck  into 
unusual  silence.  They  beheld  an  act — 
eccentric,  yet  ardent — which  fired  them. 
Women  worship  the  romantic,  and  they 
guessed  at  once  why  Stephen  the  tailor 
was  going  in  twilight  after  daft  Lizzie, 
wearing  Stephen  the  soldier’s  wedding 
suit.  Each  one  wished  that  a man  would 


do  something  extravagant  for  her  sake. 
Women  deprecate  the  prudent.  They 
love  a madman,  a hero,  or  a rogue. 

Something  must  be  said  to  mark  the 
occasion.  Some  one  must  seize  the  reins 
and  drive  bravely  into  this  emotional 
moment.  Phoabe  Arlott  felt  this.  She 
caught  the  tailor’s  glance  as  he  passed 
her.  It  was  mild,  yet  there  was  fire  in 
it — and  a tremendous  demand  for  pity. 
She  bent  forward,  her  mouth  spread,  and 
as  she  did  so  he  shrank  back  and  lifted 
his  hand — to  strike  her?  to  ward  her  off? 
She  did  not  know.  In  either  case  she 
was  afraid  of  him — and  suffered  him  to 
pass.  When  he  was  out  of  range  she  took 
courage,  and  broke  the  eloquent  silence 
by  a long,  cackling  laugh. 

“Ef  thet  ain’t  a rare  good  jokel”  she 
said,  wiping  her  eyes  and  shaking  her 
sharp  shoulders. 

“A  joke!  Lawl  Phcebe  Arlott  I The 
pore  chap’s  heart  be  broke.” 

“’Tis  a crool  trick  fer  any  man  ter 
play  a simpleton,”  said  a slow  voice — 
and  the  carpenter  looked  over  his  fence; 
he  was  a large,  flat-faced  creature,  with 
ruminative  eyes. 

“ Crool,  Richard  Trent  ?”  cried  the 
women.  “ He  be  doin’  it  fer  consolation.” 

“ Them  clothes  ” — Phcebe  Arlott  screw- 
ed up  her  eyes  and  stared  down  the  dark- 
ening street — “be  full  three  sizes  too 
large,  but  he’s  put  ’em  on  wi’  care.  A 
man  not  used  ter  needle  an’  thread  would 
ha’  looked  worse.  He’ve  drawed  in  the 
weskit  an’  the  trousers  at  the  back.  He 
made  the  suit  hisself  fer  Stephen  Ring- 
rose  ter  wed  Lizzie  in.  A bitter  job— but 
business  be  business.” 

“ Thet’s  true,  Phoebe  Arlott ; you’ve 
made  a many  weddin’-gownds.” 

“An’  niver  sewed  a stitch  o’  desire 
inter  one,”  snapped  the  dressmaker.  “ I 
could  ha’  settled  in  life  fower  times  had 
I the  mind.” 

“ Thet  be  the  plea  o’  ivery  single 
’ooman  as  I ever  knowed,  love,”  returned 
the  other,  smoothly. 

She  was  a little,  old,  white-haired  wom- 
an; bent,  rosy;  of  comfortable,  bundled- 
up  shape — and  grandmother  or  great- 
aunt  to  half  the  parish.  She  and  Phoebe 
Arlott  were  constant  combatants  in  the 
matter  of  love,  and  the  smooth-tongued 
matron  always  won. 

“ You’d  niver  think  thet  Stephen  the 
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soldier  and  Stephen  the  tailor  was  cous- 
ins,” said  Phoebe,  capitulating. 

“As  babbies,”  said  the  elder  woman, 
who  was  bound  to  oppose  her  on  any 
point,  “you  couldn’t  tell  ’em  apart.  An’ 
in  manhood  their  eyes  tells  the  same 
tale ; blue  eyes — good  coortin’  eyes  be 
blue  ’uns.” 

“ Stephen  the  tailor  be  but  a paste- 
board figger  aside  what  Stephen  the  sol- 
dier wur,”  persisted  the  dressmaker.  “ I 
can  see  un  now  as  he  went  swaggerin’ 
along  in  his  fine  red  coat — a walk  like 
a prince,  an’  a mouth  alius  screwed  up 
fer  a jest  or  a whistle.” 

“ Or  a kiss,”  added  the  grandmother, 
slyly,  and  with  a secret,  triumphant  nod 
at  all  her  married  neighbors. 

“ I knows  nowt  o’  kissin’.” 

“Nobbuddy  niver  done  you  thet  dis- 
credit, Phoebe  Arlott.  We  all  marks  you 
fer  a downright  plain,  sober-livin’  sin- 
gle ’ooman.” 

The  sun  dropped  lower,  grew  redder,  as 
they  sparred  and  chattered,  and  Stephen 
the  tailor  passed  clean  out  of  sight. 

One  by  one  the  neighbors  went  indoors. 
Lattices  clicked  to,  lights  gleamed.  The 
drama  of  the  hills  unfolded. 

Stephen  the  tailor  strode  on;  he  was 
completely  martial — in  his  gait,  in  his 
eye,  in  his  plunging  bosom. 

To-night  was  crisis ; he  rose  beyond 
the  sane  happenings  of  day,  forgot  com- 
pletely— a waxed  thread,  an  iron,  a board 
on  which  one  sat  cross-legged,  unmanly. 
To-night  he  was  a soldier — of  the  affec- 
tions. He  was  stepping  forth  to  fight — 
the  eternal  battle  of  the  heart.  Lizzie 
should  wander  daft  on  the  hills  no  more. 
Life  could  not  continue  so  for  either  of 
them.  To  sit  and  stitch  each  day,  at 
dusk  to  see  his  loved  one  walk  stiffly, 
distraught,  past  his  window — it  was  in- 
supportable. He  had  watched  her  many 
times  and  called  her,  but  she  flung  him 
never  a glance.  Last  night,  frenzied,  he 
ran  out  into  the  street  and  tried  to  stop 
her  by  force  — it  was  then  that  she 
screamed  and  wriggled  and  wanted  to 
bite  his  hand.  He  would  never  forget 
the  square  white  flash  of  her  teeth. 

Well!  To-night  should  see  the  end — 
or  the  beginning.  He  welcomed  the  idea 
of  change;  any  change,  however  violent. 
He  looked  down  at  his  loosely  hanging, 


slovenly  broadcloth  coat.  He  recalled  the 
silent  protest  with  which  he  had  taken 
the  roll  of  cloth  and  cut  the  garment  out, 
and  marked  it  with  chalk,  and  basted  and 
stitched  and  pressed  it  until  it  was  a 
perfect  thing — according  to  the  sartorial 
ideal  of  the  rustic.  He  could  not  make 
it  other  than  perfect;  he  had  such  a deli- 
cate zest  in  his  effeminate  calling.  And 
yet  he  had  never  done  a harder  job  in  all 
his  life,  for  Lizzie  had  been  his  sweet- 
heart before  Stephen  the  soldier  came 
swaggering  home.  However,  he  had  gone 
abroad  to  fight  again,  and  got  killed,  and 
the  wedding  suit  was  left  on  Stephen 
the  tailor’s  hands. 

He  approached  the  hills,  and  wondered 
if  he  would  find  Lizzie  and  just  where. 
He  had  courted  her  on  these  very  hills; 
a vague,  tentative  wooing — until  the 
other  Stephen  came  home,  and  stormed 
her  with  one  bold  kiss  on  the  mouth,  and 
won  her.  Their  lips  had  been  twin,  those 
two — not  a word  needed;  everything  had 
been  crystallized  into  lovely  certainty. 

As  the  living  Stephen  went  through  the 
village  and  along  the  lane  to  the  foot  of 
the  downs,  he  noticed  everything  he 
passed  with  the  morbidly  acute  observa- 
tion of  a man  tuned  to  desperation. 
Everything  he  saw  was  martial — every- 
thing and  everybody.  The  pins  and 
needles  on  Phoebe  Arlott’s  bosom  had  been 
weapons ; he  put  up  his  hand  to  save  him- 
self from  them. 

The  wonderful  sunset  he  saw  as  he 
went  along!  It  hung  in  the  west — the 
red  sun — like  some  watchful  enemy:  and 
it  was  all  of  blood,  of  battle,  of  slaugh- 
ter, violence,  and  rapine.  It  lighted  him ; 
he  saw  blood  upon  his  pallid  hands,  and 
blood  was  on  his  coat,  turning  it  red. 
A red  coat!  He  laughed. 

There  were  soldiers  all  over  the  place. 
They  pressed  him  hard — pygmy  hordes  in 
red  and  in  green.  He  saw  battalions  of 
erect  red  clover  in  a field  just  over  the 
gently  swaying  hedge;  the  new  grass  on 
the  wayside  bank  stood  up,  each  blade 
regular  and  distinct — a well-drilled  sol- 
dier. And  the  tall  white  company  of 
daisies,  the  florets  of  wild  parsley — how 
military  they  were,  how  scrupulously 
turned  out! 

He  began  to  climb  the  hills — round 
hills,  sheep-cropped.  He  heard  the  sheep- 
bells,  and  the  evensong  of  birds.  Every- 
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thing  around  him  was  color,  was  music, 
was  grief — the  grief  lying  deep  in  his 
own  sorely  plagued  heart. 

He  stood  on  the  eloquent  downs — a 
speechless,  rich  eloquence,  which  to- 
night he  understood.  To-night  he  would 
fight  a greater  battle  than  Stephen  the 
soldier  had  ever  fought — although  he  had 
died  in  the  doing.  Stephen  the  soldier 
had  been  but  a piece,  to  be  moved  at  will 
in  the  great  game  of  juggling  land,  but 
Stephen  the  tailor  was  fighting  for  him- 
self and  for  the  woman  he  loved. 

The  downs  arose,  round  upon  round — 
a classical  jostle  of  sweet  shoulders. 
Presently  shielding  his  eyes — indoor  eyes, 
unused  to  space  and  sunlight, — he  saw 
Lizzie  sitting  close  huddled  in  a lap 
of  the  hills,  her  hands  fast  on  her  bosom. 
She  was  so  close  that  he  nearly  stumbled 
on  her;  in  his  large  sweeping  ardor  of 
search  he  had  looked  only  to  the  horizon. 

She  was  staring  out  at  the  stretch  of 
sky,  at  the  sun-tom  hilltops,  and  down 
at  the  pastoral  landscape  and  the  homely 
village — yet  not  discerning.  Her  soul 
had  withdrawn  from  her  mournful  eyes. 
Stephen  stood  watching,  his  heart  pro- 
testing and  ablaze.  Why  had  his  soldier 
cousin  ever  crossed  their  path  ? 

He  wore  that  dead  man’s  clothes,  and 
a clammy  feeling  of  graveyards  blew  over 
him  as  he  fingered  the  glossy  broadcloth, 
stroked  it,  fondled  it — with  a professional 
joy  in  its  quality — and  asked  himself 
what  he  should  now  do ; how  move, 
when  to  speak — and  what?  Lizzie  had 
not  seen  him.  He  approached  cautiously, 
gingerly,  on  tiptoe,  as  you  go  towards  a 
bird  you  wish  to  cage.  If  he  might  only 
cage  this  bird,  God  bless  her!  and  hang 
upon  her  every  note  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  be  her  perfect  slave,  as  she 
would  be  his  willing  prisoner ! 

“ Lizzie!” 

He  stood  close,  set  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  He  knew  he  must  be  bold, 
with  touch,  with  caress  if  need  be.  There 
had  been  nothing  halting  about  Stephen 
the  soldier.  It  was  hard  for  a meek  man 
of  stitches  to  play  fighter.  Hard!  Not 
a bit  of  it — Love  would  teach.  Love 
makes  the  perfect  actor,  the  incompar- 
able artist. 

“ Come  along  home,  Lizzie.  Night 
drors  in.” 

She  put  out  her  scarlet  lip  and  smiled, 


then  frowned.  Did  she  pout  that  lip  for 
kisses  or  for  petulance  ? And  what  would 
Stephen  the  soldier  have  done?  The 
tailor’s  courage  failed  him;  an  ardent 
part  affronted  his  timid  nature.  His  eyes 
burned  blue  in  his  head,  yet  he  remained 
rigid,  and  marked  the  little  flicker  of  re- 
turning sense  in  Lizzie’s  eyes  die  down. 
He  angrily  told  himself  he  was  a fool. 
Had  he  kissed  her,  the  cloud  might  have 
rolled  away. 

And  why  not?  She  was  his — or  had 
been  before  a soldier  tore  her  from  him. 

“ Lizzie  dear,  the  dew’s  a-f ailin’.” 

She  turned  round  and  looked  at  him — 
looked  for  a long,  long  time.  He  hardly 
dared  breathe;  the  little  bells  of  pastur- 
ing sheep  kept  up  a pensive  tinkle,  and 
far  down  in  the  village  the  sun  flamed 
on  the  upper  window  of  a plastered  cot- 
tage. It  was  Phoebe  Arlott’s,  and  the 
tailor  remembered  how  warlike  that  wom- 
an’s breast  had  been.  He  could  not  for- 
get. The  dying  sun  burned  through  her 
window  in  crimsons,  in  tawnies,  in  pas- 
sionate wine  purples;  it  made  of  that 
window,  under  a brow  of  thatch,  one  vast 
bloodshot  eye — to  fling  ferocious  glances. 

Lizzie  was  looking  at  him,  and  present- 
ly she  unclenched  one  hand  from  her 
bosom.  Ever  since  the  news  came  that 
Stephen  the  soldier  had  been  shot  in 
Africa  her  hands  had  a trick  of  rising 
to  her  breast  and  staying  there.  As  fast 
as  her  mother  or  the  neighbors  pulled 
them  down,  so  she  put  them  up  again. 
Poor  little  hand!  She  spread  it  out, 
looked  at  it,  stroked  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat.  She  stroked,  and  then  she  picked 
and  clutched,  making  a moaning  noise 
which  tore  the  tailor’s  heart.  The  beat 
of  this  heart  of  his  was  a blacksmith’s 
hammer  to-night.  He  was  afraid— of 
those  flaming  eyes,  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so 
estranged;  afraid  of  that  loved  hand,  so 
crafty.  It  was  a wild  beast  of  a hand, 
that  would  pat  in  play  or  tear  in  fight. 
He  felt  all  the  passion  and  puzzle  of  it, 
the  bewilderment  and  frantic  struggle, 
through  the  black  sleeve. 

“ You’ve  got  on  your  weddin’-coat, 
Steve,”  she  said  at  last,  looking  dread- 
fully afraid. 

“ Yes,  dear  heart,  all  my  weddin’ 
clothes,”  he  returned,  stoutly. 

“But  ’tis  a workin’-day.  An’ — an’  be 
our  banns  called  ?” 
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"Not  till  Sunday,  Lizzie;  that  ’ull  be 
the  fust  time  o’  askin'.” 

He  looked  at  her,  he  kept  on  his  guard 
against  her,  God  help  them  both  I She 
looked  so  fierce  and  tender.  The  round 
sweat  stood,  a chaplet  of  twinkling  stones, 
above  his  steady  eyes. 

" Theer  be  a summat — give — here,”  she 
said,  suddenly,  and  pushing  back  the 
great  loose  loops  of  hair.  "Maybe  ’tis 
sunstroke;  soldiers  has  it  in  furrin,  red- 
hot  lands.  Likely  I cotched  it  from  a 
soldier,  Stephen.” 

" Most  like  you’ve  had  a nightmare, 
love.  Put  it  clean  out  o’  mind,  an’  let’s 
git  along  home.” 

"It  wun’t  be  druv  out  o’  mind.”  She 
stared  at  him;  a glance  of  fire,  to  burn 
through  his  pallid  cheeks.  "You  ain’t 
so  brown  as  you  was,  Stephen  dear.” 

What  could  he  say  to  her? — a man 
never  skilful  at  words.  She  fell  to  strok- 
ing his  sleeve  again. 

"’Tis  a pity  ter  spile  a weddin’  suit 
on  week-days.” 

"It  won’t  spile,  Lizzie.  Come  along 
home.” 

Her  hand  stole  up  to  her  bosom  again. 

" I’ll  niver  go  home,”  she  said. 

"Lizzie,  give  me  them  hands;  let  me 
hold  un — so.”  He  forced  them  down  and 
drew  them  near  his  knee,  and  chuckled, 
" ’Tis — coortin’.” 

" Coortin’  1”  She  caught  the  quaver  in 
his  voice,  saw  the  terrified  wink  of  his 
eye,  and  flung  him  a look  of  scorn. 

He  must  be  brave;  an  ardent  lover, 
savage,  masterful.  He  must  be  Stephen 
the  soldier.  He  looked  at  the  broad- 
cloth suit — too  large  for  him.  He  pushed 
back  the  bowler  hat,  also  too  large.  No 
man  ever  appeared  more  grotesque  or 
engaged  in  a more  subtle  struggle. 

" Coortin’ !”  He  laughed,  looked  at  her 
boldly,  and,  in  a sortie,  took  her  lips. 

They  were  close  together,  he  and  she, 
once  more — at  last,  after  falseness,  death, 
and  madness.  Fate  had  given  him  this 
moment  at  last.  Her  red  head  fell  heav- 
ily against  his  shoulder,  and  presently 
he  saw  the  large  tears  falling,  falling. 
They  dropped  unchecked ; they  made 
damp  spots — of  blood? — on  her  bodice. 
Everything  that  Stephen  the  tailor  saw 
and  did  and  felt  to-night  turned  to  bat- 
tle. Weapons  and  blood!  His  mind  was 
tuned  to  these.  He  was  a soldier. 


Presently,  to  his  trembling  relief  and 
vague  horror,  Lizzie  sat  up.  What  would 
she  do  next?  She  wiped  her  eyes  and 
laughed  and  showed  her  little  teeth. 
They  were  not  fierce;  they  were  white 
and  merry.  She  had  a sane,  sweet  mouth; 
red  lips — caressed.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  had  kissed  her  into  sense  ? 

" Come  along  home,”  he  said,  rising, 
helping  her  up.  She  seemed  so  happy, 
so  clear-witted  and  docile.  She  looked 
deeply  into  his  face — questioning — but 
simply  said  at  last: 

"I  lo^e  your  eyes,  Stephen;  coortin’ 
eyes,  so  grandmother  do  say.  An’  you’ve 
got  a gay  flower  in  your  buttonhole.” 

They  went  down  the  hill.  Stephen 
thought  the  fight  was  over,  but  at  the 
very  foot  she  stopped,  and  drew  her  golden 
brows  together. 

" It  wur  a dream — or  sunstroke  ?” 

"A  dream,  a dream,”  he  said,  hastily 
— and  was  once  more  afraid.  She  knew 
he  was;  the  terrible  shadow  of  perplexity, 
hardly  past,  stepped  back  and  stood  in 
her  eyes,  making  a pool  of  them. 

" I dreamt,”  she  said,  " if  it  wur  a 
dream,”  and  looking  at  him  piercingly 
through  the  vague,  violent  light  of  sun 
dying  in  deep  purple,  "thet  you  went 
fer  a soldier  an’  got  killed.  It  sent  me 
crazed;  I wur  a foolish,  wanderin’  crit- 
ter. The  neighbors  laughed,  and  when 
I come  up  here  ter  the  hills,  hopin’  ter 
see  you — a flesh-an’-blood  man  or  a pore 
ghost,  I wam’t  in  no  ways  sure — the  chil- 
dren tugged  me  by  the  skirt  an’  shouted. 
I went  clean  daft;  I hit  one  little  ’un — 
its  mother  niver  seed.” 

She  was  looking  very  cunning,  and 
tried  to  snatch  her  hands  from  his.  They 
were  standing  still,  and  he  held  them 
both. 

"I  made  ter  bite  a man  what  stopped 
me;  nowt  should  keep  me  from  my  love. 
An’  in  my  bosom  I kep’  the  letter  they 
sent  ter  say  you  was  dead.  You — you 
bain’t  a soldier,  Stephen?” 

The  bright,  large  tears  in  her  poor 
eyes,  the  quiver  of  her  lip! 

The  tailor  laughed;  but  it  was  cracked 
merriment  and  he  a tinsel  braggart. 

"Me  a soldier!  Blesh  ye,  no!  Thet’s 
a good  ’un.” 

" You  bain’t  a-goin’  fer  one  ?” 

" ’Tain’t  likely,  an’  me  a bridegroom 
— a’most.” 
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“ What  be  your  callin,  ? IVe  clean  for- 
got,” she  said,  planting  her  foot  firmly. 

He  could  not  move  her. 

“ I tell  ’ee  I be  a bridegroom — a’most,” 
he  returned,  with  a boisterous  laugh. 
“ Step  out  brisk,  Lizzie ; your  mother 
’ull  be  all  on  the  fret.” 

“In  my  dream,”  she  told  him,  solemn- 
ly, “ I hit  out  at  mother,  acause  she  stole 
the  letter  from  my  bosom.” 

“A  dream  be  ugly  dwellin’  on.  Come 
home.” 

But  she  stood  firm,  and  said,  with  new 
violence : 

“I  wun’t  go  through  the  village  fer 
them  ter  laugh  at  me.  Tell  ’ee  I wun’t.” 

There  was  silence  on  the  hills — the 
hills  that  were  looking  on  and  waiting 
and  wondering,  and  asking  themselves 
was  this  man  in  a black  coat  too  big  for 
him  a mere  simpleton  of  snips  and  scis- 
sors and  painstaking  stitches,  or  was  he 
really  a warrior  and  crafty?  Silence — 
for  a moment;  the  grave  hills  asking! 

Then  Stephen  the  tailor,  with  tender 
brutality,  with  the  mastery  which  woman 


demands,  dragged  her  into  his  arms  and 
crushed  her  against  him  and  kissed  her 
again;  tamed  her,  bound  her  to  him  in- 
dissolubly. All  his  anguish,  all  his  ter- 
rible emotions  of  the  past  few  months, 
he  packed  into  that  long,  throbbing 
pressure  of  the  lip.  In  it  he  forgave  and 
forgot ; in  it  he  got  her  fully  back. 

“ I likes  you  ter  be  bold,”  said  Lizzie, 
her  sweet  eyes  dancing.  “ The  soldier 
in  my  dream  wur  very  bold.” 

“ I wun’t  suffer  you  ter  talk  o’  dreams.” 

“ No,  never  no  more,  arter  ter-night,” 
she  promised  him.  “And  you — you’ve 
kissed  it  all  out.  I be  gooin’  ter  forget. 
You’re  but  a tailor,  Stephen,  but  you’d 
fight  ef  needs  be,  I truly  do  bleeve.” 

She  looked  at  him  proudly  through  the 
elusive  light  — thinking  him  beautiful, 
such  a hero  and  perfect  gentleman  in 
the  black  coat  and  bowler  hat. 

For  him?  He  thrilled.  She  had  called 
him  a tailor  quite  simply,  so  naturally. 
She  had  her  wits  back. 

“ I’d  fight  fer  love,”  he  said,  after  some 
ponder,  “ but  niver  fer  land.” 


The  Tree 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

OF  old  my  tops  took  the  first  sunbeam, 

The  storm  found  me  steadfast  and  stanch. 
My  root  was  spread  out  by  the  waters, 

And  the  dew  lay  all  night  on  my  branch. 

I hived  in  my  stem  the  full  honey 
Of  summers  of  heat  and  of  light, 

The  song  of  the  bird  at  the  dawning, 

The  song  of  the  wind  in  the  night. 

The  sun  and  the  sweet  I surrender 
When  lost  in  the  gyre  and  the  flash. 

In  the  rosy  bloom,  and  the  shadow 
While  the  coal  drops  into  the  ash. 

Now,  but  a fagot,  I linger 
For  the  sacrificial  flame 
That  shall  give  me  again  the  freedom 
Of  the  unknown  whence  I came! 
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The  Weavers 

A NOVEL 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  JEHAD  AND  THE  LI0N8 

LLAH  hu  Akbar!  Allah  hu 
Akbarl  Ashhadu  an  la  illaha 
illallar  The  sweetly  piercing, 
resonant  voice  of  the  muezzin  rang 
far  and  commandingly  on  the  clear 
evening  air,  and  from  bazaar  and  crowd- 
ed street  the  faithful  silently  hurried  to 
the  mosques,  leaving  their  slippers  at 
the  door,  while  others  knelt  where  the 
call  found  them,  and  touched  their  fore- 
heads to  the  ground. 

In  his  palace  by  the  Nile,  Harrik,  the 
half-brother  of  the  Prince  Pasha,  heard 
it,  and  breaking  off  from  conversation 
with  two  urgent  visitors,  passed  to  an  al- 
cove near,  dropping  a curtain  behind  him. 
Kneeling  reverently  on  the  solitary  furni- 
ture of  the  room — a prayer-rug  from  Me- 
dina— he  lost  himself  as  completely  in  his 
devotions  as  though  his  life  were  an  even 
current  of  unforbidden  acts  and  motives. 

Cross-legged  on  the  great  divan  of 
the  room  he  had  left,  his  less  pious 
visitors,  unable  to  turn  their  thoughts 
from  the  dark  business  on  which  they 
had  come,  smoked  their  cigarettes,  talk- 
ing to  each  other  in  tones  so  low  as  would 
not  have  been  heard  by  a European,  and 
with  apparent  listlessness. 

Their  manner  would  not  have  indicated 
that  they  were  weighing  matters  of  life 
and  death,  of  treason  and  infamy,  of 
massacre  and  national  shame.  Only  the 
sombre,  smouldering  fire  of  their  eyes 
was  evidence  of  the  lighted  fuse  of  con- 
spiracy burning  towards  the  magazine. 
One  look  of  surprise  had  been  exchanged 
when  Harrik  Pasha  left  them  suddenly — 
time  was  short  for  what  they  meant  to 
do;  but  they  were  Moslems,  and  they 
resigned  themselves. 

" The  Inglesi  must  be  the  first  to  go 
— shall  a Christian  dog  rule  over  us  V9 


It  was  Achmet  " the  ropemaker ” who 
spoke,  his  yellow  face  wrinkling  with 
malice,  though  his  voice  but  murmured 
softly. 

" Nahoum  will  kill  him.”  Higli  Pasha 
laughed  low — it  was  like  the  gurgle  of 
water  in  the  narghile — a voice  of  good 
nature  and  persuasiveness  from  a heart 
that  knew  no  virtue.  " Bismillah!  Who 
shall  read  the  meaning  of  it?  Why  has 
he  not  already  killed  V9 

" Nahoum  would  choose  his  own  time 
— after  he  has  saved  his  life  by  the  white 
carrion.  Kaid  will  give  him  his  life  if 
the  Inglesi  asks.  The  Inglesi — he  is  mad. 
If  he  were  not  mad,  he  would  see  to 
it  that  Nahoum  was  now  drying  his 
bones  in  the  sands.” 

"What  each  has  failed  to  do  for  the 
other  shall  be  done  for  them,”  answered 
Achmet,  a hateful  leer  on  his  immobile 
features.  " To-night  many  things  shall 
be  made  right.  To-morrow  there  will  be 
places  empty  and  places  filled.  Egypt 
shall  begin  again  to-morrow.” 

" Kaid?” 

Achmet  stopped  smoking  for  a moment. 
"When  the  khamsin  comes,  when  the 
camels  stampede,  and  the  children  of 
the  storm  fall  upon  the  caravan,  can 
it  be  foretold  in  what  way  Fate  shall 
do  her  work?  So  but  the  end  be  the 
same  — malaishl  We  shall  be  con- 
tent to-morrow.” 

Now  he  turned  and  looked  at  his  com- 
panion as  though  his  mind  had  chanced 
on  a discovery.  " To  him  who  first  brings 
word  to  a prince  who  inherits,  that  the 
reigning  prince  is  dead,  belong  honor 
and  place  1”  he  said. 

" Then  shall  it  be  between  us  twain,” 
said  Higli,  and  laid  his  hot  palm  against 
the  cold,  snaky  palm  of  the  other.  " And 
he  to  whom  the  honor  falls  shall  help 
the  other.” 

" Bismillah , but  it  shall  be  so,”  an- 
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swered  Achmet,  and  then  they  spoke  in 
lower  tones  still,  their  eyes  on  the  cur- 
tain behind  which  Harrik  prayed. 

Presently  Harrik  entered,  impassive, 
yet  alert,  his  slight,  handsome  figure  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  men  lounging  in  the 
cushions  before  him,  who  salaamed  as  he 
came  forward.  The  features  were  finely 
chiselled,  the  forehead  white  and  high, 
the  lips  sensuous,  the  eyes  fanatical,  the 
look  concentrated  yet  abstracted.  He 
took  a seat  among  the  cushions,  and  after 
a moment  said  in  a voice  abnormally 
deep  and  powerful,  “ Dias — there  is  no 
doubt  of  Dias?” 

“ He  awaits  the  signal — the  hawk  flies 
not  swifter  than  Dias  will  act.” 

“ The  people — the  bazaars — the  mar- 
kets?” 

“ As  the  air  stirs  a moment  before  the 
hurricane  comes,  so  the  whisper  has 
stirred  them.  From  one  lip  to  another, 
from  one  street  to  another,  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  the  word  has  been 
passed — ‘Nahoum  was  a Christian,  but 
Nahoum  was  an  Egyptian  whose  heart 
was  Moslem.  The  stranger  is  a Christian 
and  an  Inglesi.  Reason  has  fled  from 
the  Prince  Pasha,  the  Inglesi  has  be- 
witched him.  But  the  hour  of  deliverance 
draweth  nigh.  Be  ready!  To-night!’ 
So  has  the  whisper  gone.” 

Harrik’s  eyes  burned.  “ God  is  great,” 
he  9aid.  “ The  time  has  come.  The 
Christians  spoil  us.  From  France,  from 
England,  from  Austria,  from  Greece — 
it  is  enough.  Raid  has  handed  us  over 
to  the  Greek  usurers,  the  Inglesi  and  the 
Frank  are  everywhere.  And  now  this 
newcomer  who  would  rule  Raid,  and  lay 
his  hand  upon  Egypt  like  Joseph  of  old, 
and  bring  back  Nahoum,  to  the  shame 
of  every  Moslem — look  you,  the  spark  is 
to  the  tinder,  it  shall  burn — bismillah!” 

“ And  the  hour,  Effendina  ?” 

“ At  midnight.  The  guns  to  be  trained 
on  the  Citadel,  the  Palace  surrounded, 
Raid’s  Nubians?” 

“ A hundred  will  be  there,  Effendina, 
the  rest  a mile  away  at  their  barracks.” 

“And  Prince  Raid,  Effendina?”  asked 
Iligli,  cautiously. 

The  fanatical  eyes  turned  away.  “ The 
question  is  foolish — have  ye  no  brains?” 
he  said  impatiently. 

A look  of  malignant  satisfaction  flashed 
from  Achmet’s  eyes  to  Higli,  and  he  said. 


scarce  above  a whisper:  “May  thy  foot- 
steps be  as  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  Effen- 
dina. The  heart  of  the  pomegranate  is 
not  redder  than  our  hearts  are  red  for 
thee.  Cut  deep  into  our  hearts,  and  thou 
shalt  find  the  last  beat  is  for  thee — and 
for  the  Jehad!” 

“ The  Jehad — ay,  the  Jehad  I The  time 
is  at  hand,”  answered  Harrik,  glowering 
at  the  two.  “The  sword  shall  not  be 
sheathed  till  we  have  redeemed  Egypt. 
Go  your  ways,  effendis,  and  peace  be  on 
you  and  on  all  the  righteous  worshippers 
of  God!” 

As  Higli  and  Achmet  left  the  palace, 
the  voice  of  a welee,  or  holy  man — ad- 
mitted everywhere  and  treated  with  rev- 
erence— chanting  the  Koran,  came  som- 
nolently through  the  courtyard — " Bis- 
millah  hirrahmah,  nirraheem.  Elhamdu 
lillahi  sabbila!” 

Rocking  his  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards and  dwelling  sonorously  on  each 
vowel,  the  holy  man  seemed  the  incarna- 
tion of  Moslem  piety;  but  as  the  two  con- 
spirators passed  him  with  scarce  a glance, 
and  made  their  way  to  a small  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  great  garden  bordering  on 
the  Nile,  his  eyes  watched  them  sharply. 
When  they  had  passed  through,  he  turned 
towards  the  windows  of  the  harem,  still 
chanting.  For  a long  time  he  chanted. 
An  occasional  servant  came  and  went, 
but  his  voice  ceased  not,  and  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  ever  on  the  harem  windows. 

At  last  his  watching  had  its  reward. 
Something  fluttered  from  a window  to 
the  ground.  Still  chanting,  he  rose  and 
began  walking  round  the  great  courtyard. 
Twice  he  went  round,  still  chanting,  but 
the  third  time  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
little  strip  of  linen  which  had  fallen 
from  the  window,  and  concealed  it  in 
his  sleeve.  Presently  he  seated  himself 
again,  and,  still  chanting,  spread  out  the 
linen  in  his  palm  and  read  the  characters 
upon  it.  For  an  instant  there  was  a 
jerkiness  to  the  voice,  and  then  it  droned 
on  resonantly  again.  Now  the  welee  s 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  great  gates 
through  which  strangers  entered,  and  he 
was  seated  in  the  way  which  any  one 
must  take  who  came  to  the  palace  doors. 

It  was  almost  dark,  when  he  saw  the 
bowob,  after  repeated  knocking,  sleepily 
and  grudgingly  open  the  gates  to  admit 
a visitor.  There  seemed  to  be  a mo- 
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ment's  hesitation  on  the  bowob's  part, 
but  presently,  assured  by  something  the 
visitor  showed  him,  the  latter  made  his 
way  deliberately  to  the  palace  doors.  The 
welee  raised  his  voice  a little,  and  dwelt 
long  and  vibrantly  upon  his  words.  As 
the  visitor  neared  the  holy  man,  who 
chanted  monotonously,  Ihdines  sirah  tal- 
mns  takeema,  he  was  suddenly  startled 
to  hear  between  the  long-drawn  syllables 
the  quick  words  in  Arabic: 

“Beware,  saadat!  See,  I am  Moham- 
med Hassan,  thy  servant!  At  midnight 
they  surround  the  Palace — Achmet  and 
Higli — and  kill  the  Prince  Pasha.  Re- 
turn, saadat.  Harrik  will  kill  thee !” 

David  made  no  sign,  but  with  a swift 
word  to  the  faithful  and  daring  Moham- 
med Hassan,  passed  on  presently,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  palace.  As  the  doors 
closed  behind  him,  he  could  hear  the 
voice  of  the  holy  man  still  chanting: 
" Waladalleen — Ameen — Ameen!  Wala - 
dalleen — Ameen!” 

The  voice  followed  him,  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  he  passed  through  the  great 
bare  corridors  with  the  thick  carpets  on 
which  the  footsteps  made  no  sound,  until 
it  came  soft  and  undefined,  as  if  it  were 
from  a great  distance.  Then  suddenly 
there  fell  upon  him  a sense  of  the  peril 
of  his  enterprise.  He  had  been  left  alone 
in  the  vast  dim  hall  while  a slave,  made 
obsequious  by  the  sight  of  the  ring  of  the 
Prince  Pasha,  sought  his  master.  As  he 
waited  he  was  conscious  that  people  were 
moving  about  behind  the  great  screens 
of  mushrabieh  which  separated  this  room 
from  others,  and  that  eyes  were  following 
his  every  motion.  He  had  gained  easy 
ingress  to  this  place;  but  egress  was  a 
matter  of  some  speculation.  The  doors 
which  had  closed  behind  him  might  swing 
one  way  only!  He  had  voluntarily  put 
himself  in  the  power  of  a man  whose 
fatal  secret  he  knew.  He  only  felt  a mo- 
ment's apprehension,  however.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  from  a whisper  in 
his  soul — and  he  had  the  sure  conviction 
of  the  predestinarian  that  he  was  not  to 
be  the  victim  of  “ the  Scytheman  ” be- 
fore his  appointed  time.  His  mind  re- 
sumed its  composure,  and  he  watchfully 
waited  the  return  of  the  slave. 

Suddenly  he  was  conscious  of  some  one 
behind  him — he  had  heard  no  one  ap- 
proach. He  swung  round  and  was  met 
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by  the  passive  face  of  the  black  slave  in 
personal  attendance  on  Harrik.  The  slave 
did  not  speak,  but  motioned  towards  a 
screen  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  moved 
towards  it.  David  followed.  As  they 
approached  the  screen,  a broad  panel 
opened,  and  they  passed  through,  between 
a line  of  black  slaves.  Then  there  was 
a sudden  darkness,  and  a moment  later 
David  was  ushered  into  a room  blazing 
with  light.  Every  inch  of  the  walls  was 
hung  with  red  curtains.  No  door  was 
visible.  He  was  conscious  of  this  as  the 
panel  clicked  behind  him,  and  the  folds 
of  the  red  velvet  caught  his  shoulder 
in  falling.  Now  he  saw  sitting  on  a 
divan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
Prince  Harrik. 

David  had  never  before  seen  him,  and 
his  imagination  had  fashioned  a different 
personality.  Here  was  a combination  of 
intellect,  refinement,  and  savagery — the 
red,  sullen  lips  stamped  the  delicate  fanat- 
ical face  with  cruelty  and  barbaric  indul- 
gence, while  yet  there  was  an  intensity 
in  the  eyes  that  showed  the  man  was 
possessed  of  an  idea  which  mastered  him 
— une  idee  fixe . David  was  at  once  con- 
scious of  a complex  personality,  of  a 
man  in  whom  two  natures  fought.  He 
understood  it.  By  instinct  the  man  was 
a Mahdi,  by  heredity  he  was  a volup- 
tuary, that  strange  commingling  of  the 
religious  and  the  evil  found  in  so  many 
criminals.  In  some  far  corner  of  his  na- 
ture David  felt  something  akin.  The  re- 
bellion in  his  own  blood  against  the  fine 
instinct  of  his  Quaker  faith,  upbringing, 
and  feeling  made  him  grasp  the  per- 
sonality before  him.  Had  he  been  born 
in  these  surroundings,  under  these  in- 
fluences— ! The  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind  like  lightning,  even  as  ho 
salaamed  before  Harrik,  who  salaamed 
and  said,  “ Peace  be  unto  thee !''  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  a seat  on  a divan  near  and 
facing  him. 

“What  is  thy  business  with  me,  ef- 
fendi?”  asked  Harrik. 

“I  come  on  the  business  of  the  Prince 
Pasha,"  answered  David. 

Harrik  touched  his  fez  mechanically, 
then  his  breast  and  lips,  and  a cruel 
smile  lurked  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
as  he  rejoined : 

“ The  feet  of  them  who  wear  the  ring 
of  his  Prince  wait  at  no  man's  door.  The 
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carpet  is  spread  for  them.  They  go  and 
they  come  as  the  feet  of  the  doe  in 
the  desert.  Who  shall  say.  They  shall 
not  come ; who  shall  say.  They  diall 
not  return!” 

Though  the  words  were  spoken  with  an 
air  of  ingenuous  welcome,  David  felt  the 
malignity  in  the  last  phrase,  and  knew 
that  now  was  come  the  most  fateful  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  In  his  inner  being  he 
heard  the  dreadful  challenge  of  fate.  If 
he  failed  in  his  purpose  with  this  man, 
he  would?  never  begin  his  work  in  Egypt. 
Of  his  life  he  did  not  think — his  life  was 
his  purpose,  and  the  one  was  nothing 
without  the  other.  No  other  man  would 
have  undertaken  so  Quixotic  an  enter- 
prise, none  would  have  so  recklessly  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  dreadful  accidents 
of  circumstance.  There  had  been  other 
ways  to  overcome  this  crisis,  but  he  had 
rejected  them  for  a course  fantastic  and 
fatal  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  ordi- 
nary reason.  A struggle  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  here  to  be  fought 
out  between  two  wills;  between  an  intel- 
lectual character  steeped  in  Oriental  guilt 
and  cruelty  and  self-indulgence,  and  a be- 
ing selfless,  human,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
remorse  for  a life  lost  by  his  hand,  ready 
to  attempt  the  most  perilous  thing  in  a 
cause  which  only  he  could  have  who 
would  lose  the  whole  world  and  save  his 
own  soul — and  save  the  world  also,  though 
but  a little. 

Involuntarily  David’s  eyes  ran  round 
the  room  before  he  replied.  How  many 
slaves  and  retainers  waited  behind  those 
velvet  curtains  ? 

Harrik  saw  the  glance  and  interpreted 
it  correctly.  With  a look  of  dark  triumph 
he  clapped  his  hands.  As  if  by  magic 
fifty  black  slaves  appeared,  armed  with 
daggers.  They  folded  their  arms  and 
waited  like  statues. 

David  made  no  sign  of  discomposure, 
but  said  slowly:  “Dost  thou  think  I did 
not  know  my  danger,  eminence?  Do  I 
seem  to  thee  such  a fool?  I came  alone 
as  one  would  come  to  the  tent  of  a 
Bedouin  chief  whose  son  one  had  slain, 
and  ask  for  food  and  safety.  A thousand 
men  were  mine  to  command,  but  I came 
alone.  Is  thy  guest  imbecile?  Let  them 
go.  I have  that  to  say  which  is  for  Prince 
Harrik’s  ear  alone.” 

An  instant's  hesitation,  and  Ilarrik 


motioned  the  slaves  away.  “ What  is  the 
private  word  for  my  ear  ?”  he  asked  pres- 
ently, fingering  the  stem  of  the  narghile. 

“ To  do  right  by  Egypt,  the  land  of  thy 
fathers  and  thy  land;  to  do  right  by  the 
Prinee  Pasha,  thy  brother.” 

, “ Who  art  thou  to  preach  to  me  ? What 
is  Egypt  to  thee — thou,  it  may  be,  a 
Greek  money-lender,  a scavenger?  Why 
shouldst  thou  bring  thine  insolence  here? 
Couldst  thou  not  preach  in  thine  own 
bazaars  beyond  the  sea?” 

David  showed  no  resentment.  His  re- 
ply was  composed  and  quiet.  “I  am  an 
Englishman — as  thou  knowest.  I am  a 
counsellor  and  a minister  of  the  Prince 
Pasha — also  as  thou  knowest.  I am  come 
to  see  thee,  to  save  Egypt  from  the  work 
of  thy  hands.” 

“ Dog  of  an  unbeliever,  what  hast  thou 
to  do  with  me  or  the  work  of  my  hands  ?” 

David  held  up  Kaid’s  ring  which  had 
lain  in  his  hand.  “ I come  from  the 
master  of  Egypt — master  of  thee,  and  of 
thy  life,  and  of  all  that  is  thine.” 

“ What  is  Kaid;s  message  to  me  ?”  Har- 
rik asked,  with  an  effort  at  unconcern, 
for  David’s  boldness  had  in  it  something 
chilling  to  his  fierce  passion  and  pride. 

“ The  word  of  the  Effendina  is  to  do 
right  by  Egypt,  to  give  thyself  to  justice 
and  to  peace.” 

“ Have  done  with  parables.  To  do  right 
by  Egypt — wherein — wherefore?”  The 
eyes  searched  David  like  bits  of  fiery 
steel. 

“ I will  interpret  to  thee,  excellency.” 

“ Interpret.”  Harrik  muttered  to  him- 
self in  rage.  His  heart  was  dark,  he 
thirsted  for  the  life  of  this  arrogant 
Inglesi  who  came  alone — alone  to  preach 
to  him  of  his  duty.  Did  the  fool  not 
see  his  end  ? Midnight  was  at  hand ! 
He  smiled  grimly. 

“This  is  the  interpretation,  O Prince! 
Prince  Harrik  has  conspired  against  his 
brother  the  Prince  Pasha,  has  treacher- 
ously seduced  officers  of  the  army,  has 
planned  to  seize  Cairo,  to  surround  the 
Palace  and  take  the  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Egypt.  For  months.  Prince,  thee  has 
done  this:  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  thee 
shall  do  right  by  Egypt  and  by  thy  lawful 
Prince,  ere  it  be  too  late.  Thee  is  a trai- 
tor to  thy  country  and  thy  lawful  lord.” 

Harrik’s  face  turned  pale;  the  stem  of 
the  narghile  shook  in  his  fingers.  All 
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had  been  discovered,  then ! But  there  was 
a thing  of  dark  magic  here.  It  was  not 
a half-hour  since  he  had  given  the  word 
to  strike  at  midnight,  to  surround  the 
Palace,  and  to  seize  the  Prince  Pasha. 
Achmet — Higli  had  betrayed  him,  then! 
Who  other  ? — no  one  else  knew  save  Zaida, 
and  Zaida  was  in  the  harem.  Perhaps 
even  now  his  own  palace  was  surrounded. 
If  it  was  so,  then,  come  what  might,  this 
masterful  Inglesi  before  him  should  pay 
the  price — the  only  price.  He  thought 
of  the  den  of  lions  hard  by,  of  the  cage 
of  tigers — the  menagerie  not  a thousand 
feet  away — he  could  hear  the  distant  roar- 
ing now,  and  his  eyes  glittered.  The 
Christian  to  the  wild  beasts!  That,  at 
least,  before  the  end.  A Moslem  would 
win  heaven  by  sending  a Christian  to  hell. 

Achmet — Higli ! No  others  knew.  The 
light  of  a fateful  fanaticism  was  in 
his  eyes.  David  read  him  as  an  open 
book,  and  he  saw  the  madness  that  was 
upon  him. 

“Neither  Higli,  nor  Achmet,  nor  any 
of  thy  fellow  conspirators  has  betrayed 
thee,”  he  said.  “ God  has  other  voices  to 
whisper  the  truth  than  those  who  share 
thy  crimes.  I have  ears,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  voices  !” 

Harrik  stared  at  him.  Was  this  Inglesi, 
then,  with  the  gray  coat  buttoned  to  the 
chin  and  the  broad  black  hat  which  re- 
mained on  his  head  unlike  the  custom 
of  the  English — was  he  one  of  those  who 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams,  even  as 
himself?  Had  he  not  heard  last  night 
a voice  whisper  through  the  dark : “ Har- 
rik, Harrik,  flee  to  the  desert.  The  lions 
are  loosed  upon  thee !”  Had  he  not  risen 
with  the  voice  still  in  his  ears  and  fled 
to  the  harem,  seeking  Zaida,  she  who 
had  never  cringed  before  him,  whose 
beauty  he  had  conquered,  but  whose 
face  turned  from  him  when  he  would 
lay  his  lips  on  hers.  And  as  he  fled,  had 
he  not  heard,  as  it  were,  footsteps  lightly 
following  him — or  were  they  going  be- 
fore him?  Finding  Zaida,  had  he  not 
told  her  of  the  voice,  and  had  not  she 
said,  “In  the  desert  dll  men  are  safe — 
safe  from  themselves  and  safe  from  oth- 
ers; from  their  own  acts  and  from  the  acts 
of  others ”f  Were  the  lions,  then,  loose 
upon  him  ? Had  he  been  betrayed  ? 

Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  into  his 
mind  that  his  challenger  would  not  have 


thrust  himself  into  danger,  given  himself 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  if  violence  were 
intended.  There  was  that  inside  his  robe 
than  which  lightning  would  not  be  more 
quick  to  slay.  Had  he  not  been  a hunter 
of  repute?  Had  he  not  been  in  deadly 
peril  with  wild  beasts,  and  was  he  not 
quicker  than  they?  This  man  before  him 
was  like  no  other  he  had  ever  met.  Did 
voices  speak  to  him?  Were  there,  then, 
among  the  Christians  such  holy  men  as 
among  the  Moslems,  who  saw  things  be- 
fore they  happened,  and  read  the  human 
mind  ? Were  there  sorcerers  among  them 
as  among  the  Arabs  ? 

In  any  case  his  treason  was  known. 
What  were  to  be  the  consequences  ? 
Diamond-dust  in  his  coffee?  To  be 
dropped  into  the  Nile  like  a dog?  To  be 
smothered  in  his  sleep  ? — For  who  could  be 
trusted  among  all  his  slaves  and  retainers 
when  it  was  known  he  was  disgraced,  and 
that  the  Prince  Pasha  would  sleep  hap- 
pier if  Harrik  were  quiet  forever? 

Mechanically  he  drew  out  his  watch 
and  looked  at  it.  It  was  nine  o’clock.  In 
three  hours  more  would  have  fallen  the 
coup.  But  from  this  man’s  words  he 
knew  that  the  stroke  was  now  with  the 
Prince  Pasha.  Yet  if  this  pale  Inglesi, 
this  Christian  sorcerer,  knew  the  truth 
in  a vision  only,  and  had  not  declared  it 
to  Kai'd,  there  might  still  be  a chance  of 
escape.  The  lions  were  near — it  would 
be  a joy  to  give  a Christian  to  the 
lions  to  celebrate  the  capture  of  Cairo 
and  the  throne.  He  listened  intently 
to  the  distant  rumble  from  the  men- 
agerie. There  was  one  cage  dedicated 
to  vengeance.  Five  human  beings  on 
whom  his  terrible  anger  fell  had  been 
thrust  into  it  alive  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Two  were  slaves,  one  was  an 
enemy,  one  an  invader  of  his  harem,  and 
one  was  a woman,  his  wife,  his  favorite, 
the  darling  of  his  heart.  When  his  chief 
eunuch  accused  her  of  a guilty  love,  he 
had  given  her  paramour  and  herself  to 
that  awful  death.  A stroke  of  the  vast 
paw,  a smothered  roar  as  the  teeth  gave 
into  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  Fatima, 
and  then  — no  more.  Fanaticism  had 
caught  a note  of  savage  music  that  tuned 
it  to  its  height. 

“Why  art  thou  here?  For  what  hast 
thou  come?  Do  the  spirit  voices  give 
thee  that  counsel?”  he  snarled. 
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“ I am  come  to  ask  Prince  Harrik  to 
decide  how  he  may  repair  the  wrong  he 
has  done.  When  the  Prince  Pasha  came 
to  know  of  thy  treason — ” 

Harrik  started.  “ Raid  believes  thy 
tale  of  treason  ?”  he  burst  out. 

“ Prince  Raid  knows  the  truth,”  an- 
swered David  quietly.  “ He  might  have 
surrounded  this  palace  with  his  Nubians, 
and  had  thee  shot  against  the  palace  walls. 
That  would  have  meant  a scandal  in 
Egypt  and  in  Europe.  I besought  him 
otherwise.  It  may  be  the  scandal  must 
come,  but  in  another  way,  and — ” 

“ That  I,  Harrik,  must  die  ?”  Harrik’s 
voice  seemed  far  away.  In  his  own  ears 
it  sounded  strange  and  unusual.  All  at 
once  the  world  seemed  to  be  a vast 
vacuum  in  which  his  brain  strove  for  air, 
and  all  his  senses  were  numbed  and  over- 
powered. Distempered  and  vague,  his 
soul  seemed  spinning  in  an  aching  chaos. 
It  was  being  overpowered  by  vast  ele- 
ments, and  life  and  being  were  atrophied 
in  a deadly  smother.  The  awful  forces 
behind  visible  being  hung  him  in  the 
middle  space  between  consciousness  and 
dissolution.  He  heard  David’s  voice  at 
first  dimly,  then  understandingly. 

“ There  is  no  other  way.  Thou  art  a 
traitor;  thou  wouldst  have  been  a fratri- 
cide; thou  wouldst  have  put  back  the 
clock  in  Egypt  by  a hundred  years,  even 
to  the  days  of  the  Mamelukes — a race  of 
slaves  and  murderers.  God  has  ordained 
that  thy  guilt  should  be  known  in  time. 
Prince,  thou  art  guilty.  It  is  now  but  a 
question  how  thou  shalt  pay  the  debt  of 
treason.  Dost  thou  desire  trial  ?” 

In  David’s  calm  voice  was  the  ring  of 
destiny.  It  was  dispassionate,  judicial; 
it  had  neither  hatred  nor  pity.  It  fell  on 
Harrik’s  ear  as  though  from  some  far 
height.  Destiny,  the  controller  — who 
could  escape  it?  Had  he  not  had  the 
voices  in  the  night — “ The  lions  are  loosed 
upon  ihee”f  He  did  not  answer  David 
now,  but  murmured  to  himself  like  one 
in  a dream. 

David  saw  his  mood,  and  pursued  the 
startled  mind  into  the  pit  of  confusion. 
“ If  it  become  known  to  Europe  that  the 
army  is  disloyal,  that  its  officers  are 
traitors — like  thee — what  shall  we  find? 
England,  Prance,  Turkey,  will  land  an 
army  of  occupation.  Who  shall  gainsay 
Turkey,  if  she  chooses  to  bring  an  army 


here  and  regain  control,  remove  thy  fam- 
ily from  Egypt,  and  seize  upon  all  its 
lands  and  goods?  Dost  thou  not  see  that 
the  hand  of  God  has  been  against  thee? 
He  has  spoken,  and  thy  evil  is  discovered. 
Art  thou  stronger  than  destiny?” 

He  paused.  Still  Harrik  did  not  reply, 
but  looked  at  him  with  dilated,  fascinated 
eyes.  Death  had  hypnotized  him — and 
against  death  and  destiny  who  could 
struggle?  Had  not  a past  Prince  Pasha 
of  Egypt  safeguarded  himself  from  as- 
sassination all  his  life,  and,  in  the  end, 
had  he  not  been  smothered  in  his  sleep 
by  slaves? 

“ There  are  two  ways  only,”  David  con- 
tinued : “ to  be  tried  and  die  publicly  for 
thy  crimes,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt,  its 
present  peril  and  lasting  injury;  or  to 
send  a message  to  those  who  conspired 
with  thee,  commanding  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  another  to  the  Prince 
Pasha,  acknowledging  thy  fault  and  ex- 
onerating all  others.  Else,  how  many  of 
thy  dupes  shall  diel  Thy  choice  is  not 
life  or  death,  but  how  thou  shalt  die  and 
what  thou  shalt  do  for  Egypt  as  thou 
diest.  Thou  didst  love  Egypt,  eminence  ?” 

David’s  voice  dropped  low,  and  his  last 
words  had  a suggestion  which  touched  the 
thing  at  once  the  source  of  all  Harrik’s 
crimes,  and  that  also  which  redeemed  him 
in  a little.  It  got  into  his  inner  being. 
He  roused  himself  and  spoke,  but  at  first 
his  speech  was  broken  and  smothered. 

“Day  by  day  I saw  Egypt  given  over 
to  the  Christians,”  he  said.  “ The  Greek, 
the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Eng- 
lishman, everywhere  they  reached  out 
their  hands  and  took  from  us  our  own. 
They  defiled  our  mosques ; they  cor- 
rupted our  customs;  they  ravaged  our 
trade,  they  stole  our  customers;  they 
crowded  us  from  the  streets  where 
once  the  faithful  lived  alone.  Such 
as  thou  had  the  ear  of  the  Prince,  and 
such  as  Nahoum,  also  an  infidel,  who 
favored  the  infidels  of  Europe.  And  now 
thou  hast  come,  the  most  dangerous  of 
them  all!  Day  by  day  the  Moslem  has 
loosed  his  hold  on  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
and  the  cities  of  Egypt.  Street  upon 
street  knows  him  no  more.  My  heart 
burned  within  me.  I conspired  for 
Egypt’s  sake.  I would  have  made  her 
Moslem  once  again.  I would  have  fought 
the  Turk  and  the  Frank  as  did  Mehemet 
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Ali ; and  if  the  infidels  came,  I would  have 
turned  them  back,  or  if  they  would  not 
go,  I would  have  destroyed  them  here. 
Such  as  thou  should  have  been  stayed  qt 
the  door.  In  my  own  house  I would  have 
been  master.  We  seek  not  to  take  up  our 
abode  in  other  nations  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  infidel.  Shall  we  give  place  to 
them  on  our  own  mastaba,  in  our  own 
courtyard,  hand  to  them  the  keys  of  our 
cities?  I would  have  raised  the  Jehad 
if  they  vexed  me  with  their  envoys  and 
their  armies !”  He  paused,  panting. 

“ It  would  not  have  availed,”  was  Da- 
vid’s quiet  answer.  “ God  is  not  with  the 
traitor.  This  land  may  not  be  as  Tibet — 
a prison  for  its  own  people.  If  the  Mos- 
lem goes,  the  Christian  must  come.  If 
the  door  opens  outward,  then  must  it 
open  inward  also.  Egypt  is  the  bridge 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Upon 
it  the  peoples  of  all  nations  pass  and  re- 
pass. Thy  plan  was  folly,  thy  hope  mad- 
ness, thy  means  to  achieve  horrible.  Thy 
dream  is  done.  The  army  will  not  revolt, 
the  Prince  will  not  be  slain.  Now  only 
remains  what  thou  shalt  do  for  Egypt.” 

“And  thou — thou  wilt  be  left  here  to 
lay  thy  will  upon  Egypt.  Kaid’s  ear  will 
be  in  thy  hand — thou  hast  the  sorcerer’s 
eye.  I know  thy  meaning.  Thou  wouldst 
have  me  absolve  all,  even  Achmet  and 
Higli  and  Dias  and  the  rest,  and  at  thy 
bidding  go  out  into  the  desert  ” — he 
paused — “ or  into  the  grave.” 

“Not  into  the  desert”  rejoined  David 
firmly.  “ Thou  wouldst  not  rest.  There, 
in  the  desert,  thou  wouldst  be  a Mahdi. 
Since  thee  must  die,  will  thee  not  order 
it  after  thine  own  choice?  It  is  to  die 
for  Egypt.” 

“Is  this  the  will  of  Kaid?”  asked  Ilar- 
rik,  his  voice  thick  with  wonder,  his  brain 
still  dulled  by  the  blow  of  Fate. 

“It  was  not  the  Effendina’s  will,  but 
it  hath  his  assent.  Wilt  thou  write  the 
word  to  the  army  and  also  to  the  Prince  ?” 

He  had  conquered.  There  was  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  then  Harrik  picked  up 
paper  and  ink  that  lay  near,  and  said: 
“ I will  write  to  Kaid.  I will  have  naught 
to  do  with  the  army.” 

“ It  shall  be  the  whole,  not  the  part,” 
answered  David  determinedly.  “ The 
truth  is  known.  It  can  serve  no  end  to 
withhold  the  writing  to  the  army.  Re- 
member what  I have  said  to  thee.  The 


disloyalty  of  the  army  must  not  be  known. 
Canst  thou  not  act  after  the  will  of 
Allah,  the  all-powerful,  the  all-just,  the 
all-merciful  ?” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  and  then 
suddenly  Harrik  placed  the  paper  in  his 
palm  and  wTote  swiftly  and  at  some 
length  to  Kaid.  Laying  it  down,  he  took 
another  and  wrote  but  a few  words — to 
Achmet  and  Dias.  This  message  said 
in  brief:  “Do  not  strike.  It  is  the  will 
of  Allah.  The  army  shall  keep  faithful 
until  the  day  of  the  Mahdi  be  come.  I N 
spoke  before  the  time.  I go  to  the  bosom 
of  my  Lord  Mohammed.  Allah  Akbarl” 

He  threw  the  papers  on  the  floor  before 
David,  who  picked  them  up,  read  them, 
and  put  them  into  his  pocket. 

“It  is  well,”  he  said.  “Egypt  shall 
have  peace.  And  thou,  eminence?” 

“ Who  shall  escape  Fate?  What  I have 
written  I have  written.” 

David  rose  and  salaamed.  Harrik  rose 
also. 

“ Thou  wouldst  go,  having  accomplish- 
ed thy  will?”  Harrik  asked,  a thought 
flashing  to  his  mind  again,  in  keeping 
with  his  earlier  purpose.  Why  Should  this 
man  be  left  to  trouble  Egypt  ? 

David  touched  his  breast.  “ I must  bear 
thy  words  to  the  Palace  and  the  Citadel.” 

“ Are  there  not  slaves  for  messengers  ?” 
Involuntarily  Harrik  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  velvet  curtains.  No  fear  possessed 
David,  but  he  felt  the  keenness  of  the 
struggle,  and  prepared  for  the  last  critical 
moment  of  fanaticism. 

“It  were  a foolish  thing  to  attempt  my 
death,”  he  said  calmly.  “I  have  been 
thy  friend  to  urge  thee  to  do  that  which 
saves  thee  from  public  shame,  and  Egypt 
from  peril.  I came  alone  because  I had 
no  fear  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  thy  death 
shaming  hospitality.” 

“ Thou  wast  sure  I would  give  myself 
to  death?” 

“ Eveu  as  that  I breathe.  Thou  wert 
mistaken;  a madness  possessed  thee;  but 
thou,  I knew,  wouldst  choose  the  way  of 
honor.  I too  have  had  dreams — and  of 
Egypt.  I dedicate  my  life  to  her,  and, 
if  it  were  for  her  good,  I would  die 
for  her.” 

“ Thou  art  mad.  But  the  mad  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and — ” Suddenly 
Harrik  stopped.  There  came  to  his  ears 
two  distant  sounds — the  faint  click  of 
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horses’  hoofs  and  that  dull  rumble  they 
had  heard  as  they  talked,  a sound  he 
loved — the  roar  of  his  lions. 

He  clapped  his  hands  twice,  the  cur- 
tains parted  opposite,  and  a slave  slid 
silently  forward. 

“ Quick ! The  horses ! What  are  they  ? 
Bring  me  word,”  he  said. 

The  slave  vanished.  For  a moment 
there  was  silence.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
men  met.  In  the  minds  of  both  was  the 
same  thing. 

“Raid!  The  Nubians!”  Harrik  said 
at  last.  David  made  no  response. 

The  slave  returned,  and  his  voice 
murmured  softly,  as  though  the  mat- 
ter were  of  no  concern,  “ The  Nubians — 
from  the  Palace !”  In  an  instant  he 
was  gone  again. 

“ Raid  had  not  faith  in  thee !”  Harrik 
said,  with  grisly  humor.  “ But  see,  in- 
fidel though  thou  art,  thou  trustest  me, 
and  thou  shalt  go  thy  way.  Take  them 
with  thee — yonder  jackals  of  the  desert. 
I will  not  go  with  them.  I did  not  choose 
to  live;  others  chose  for  me;  but  I will 
die  after  my  own  choice.  Thou  hast 
heard  a voice — even  as  I.  It  is  too  late 
to  flee  to  the  desert.  Fate  tricks  me. 
'The  Hons  are  loosed  on  thee * — so  the 
voice  said  it  in  the  night.  Hark!  do  you 
not  hear  them — the  lions  ? Harrik’s  lions, 
got  out  of  the  uttermost  desert !” 

David  could  hear  the  distant  roar,  for 
the  menagerie  was  even  part  of  the  pal- 
ace itself. 

“ Go  in  peace,”  continued  Harrik  sober- 
ly and  with  dignity,  “ and  when  Egypt 
is  given  to  the  infidel  and  Moslems  are 
their  slaves,  remember  that  Harrik  would 
have  saved  it  for  his  Lord  Mohammed,  the 
prophet  of  God.” 

He  clapped  his  hands  once,  and  fif- 
ty slaves  slid  from  behind  the  velvet 
curtains. 

“ I have  thy  word  by  the  tomb  of  thy 
mother  that  thou  wilt  take  the  Nubians 
hence,  and  leave  me  in  peace?”  he  asked. 

David  raised  a hand  above  his  head. 
“As  I have  trusted  thee,  trust  thou  me, 
Harrik,  son  of  Mohammed.” 

Harrik  made  a gesture  of  dismissal, 
and  David  salaamed  and  turned  to  go. 
As  the  curtains  parted  for  his  exit,  he 
faced  Harrik  again.  “Peace  be  to  thee,” 
he  said,  “ in  the  name  of  God  the  com- 
passionate, the  merciful.” 


But,  seated  in  his  cushions,  the  hag- 
gard, fanatical  face  of  Harrik  was  turned 
from  him,  the  black,  flaring  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy.  The  curtain  dropped  behind 
David,  and  through  the  dim  rooms  and 
corridors  he  passed,  the  slaves  gliding  be- 
side him,  before  him,  and  behind  him, 
until  they  reached  the  great  doors.  As  they 
swung  open  and  the  cool  night  breeze 
blew  in  his  face,  a great  suspiration  of 
relief  passed  from  him.  What  he  had  set 
out  to  do  would  be  accomplished  in  all. 
Harrik  would  keep  his  word.  It  was  the 
only  way. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  doorway  some 
one  fell  at  his  feet,  caught  his  sleeve  and 
kissed  it.  It  was  Mohammed  Hassan. 
Behind  Mohammed  was  a little  group  of 
officers  and  a hundred  stalwart  Nubians. 
David  motioned  them  towards  the  great 
gates,  and,  without  speaking,  passed 
swiftly  down  the  pathway  and  emerged 
upon  the  road  without.  A moment  later 
he  was  riding  towards  the  Citadel  with 
Harrik’s  message  to  Achmet. 

In  the  red-curtained  room  Harrik  sat 
alone,  listening  until  he  heard  the  far 
clatter  of  hoofs,  and  knew  that  the  Nu- 
bians were  gone.  Then  the  other  distant 
sound  which  had  captured  his  ear  came  to 
him  again.  In  his  fancy  it  grew  louder 
and  louder.  With  it  came  the  voice  that 
called  him  in  the  night,  the  voice  of  a 
woman — of  the  wife  he  had  given  to 
the  lions  for  a crime  against  him  she 
did  not  commit,  which  had  haunted  him 
all  the  years.  He  had  seen  her  thrown 
to  the  king  of  them  all,  killed  in  one  swift 
instant,  and  dragged  about  the  den  by 
her  warm  white  neck — this  slave  wife 
from  Albania,  his  adored  Fatima.  And 
when,  afterwards,  he  came  to  know  the 
truth,  and  of  her  innocence  from  the 
chief  eunuch  who  had  borne  false  witness 
and  with  his  last  breath  cleared  her  name, 
a terrible  anger  and  despair  had  come 
upon  him.  Time  and  intrigue  and  con- 
spiracy had  distracted  his  mind,  and  the 
Jehad  became  the  fixed  aim  and  end  of 
his  life.  Now  this  was  gone.  Destiny 
had  tripped  him  up.  Raid  and  the  in- 
fidel had  won. 

As  the  one  great  passion  went  out  like 
smoke,  the  woman  he  loved,  whom  he  had 
given  to  the  lions,  the  memory  of  her, 
some  haunting  part  of  her  possessed  him. 
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overcame  him.  In  truth,  he  had  heard  a 
voice  in  the  night,  but  not  the  voice  of 
a spirit.  It  was  the  voice  of  Zaida,  who, 
preying  upon  his  superstitious  mind — she 
knew  the  hallucination  which  possessed 
him  concerning  her  he  had  cast  to  the 
lions — and  having  given  the  terrible  se- 
cret to  Kaid,  whom  she  had  ever  loved, 
would  still  save  Harrik  from  the  sure 
vengeance  which  must  fall  upon  him. 
Her  design  had  worked,  but  not  as  she 
intended.  She  had  put  a spell  of  super- 
stition on  him,  and  the  end  would  be  ac- 
complished, but  not  by  flight  to  the  desert. 

Harrik  chose  the  other  way.  He  had 
been  a hunter.  He  was  without  fear. 
The  voice  of  the  woman  he  loved  called 
him.  It  came  to  him  through  the  distant 
roar  of  the  lions  as  clear  as  when,  with 
one  cry  of  “Harrik!”  she  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  lion’s  paw.  He  knew  now  why 
he  had  kept  the  great  beast  until  this 
hour,  though  tempted  again  and  again  to 
slay  him. 

Like  one  in  a dream,  he  drew  a dagger 
from  the  cushions  where  he  sat,  and  rose 
to  his  feet.  Leaving  the  room  and  pass- 
ing dark  groups  of  waiting  slaves,  he 
passed  into  empty  chambers  and  through 
long  corridors,  the  voices  of  the  lions 
growing  nearer  and  nearer.  He  sped 
faster  now,  and  presently  came  to  doors, 
on  which  he  knocked  thrice.  The  doors 
opened,  and  two  slaves  held  up  lights 
for  him  to  enter.  Taking  a torch  from 
one  of  them,  he  bade  them  retire,  and 
the  doors  clanged  behind  them. 

He  held  up  the  torch  and  came  nearer. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  room  was  a 
cage  in  which  one  great  lion  paced  to 
and  fro  in  fury.  It  roared  at  him  savage- 
ly. It  was  his  roar  which  had  come  to 
Harrik  through  the  distance  and  the 
night.  He  it  was  who  had  carried  Fatima 
the  beloved  about  his  cage  by  that  neck 
in  which  he  had  laid  his  face  so  often. 

The  hot  flush  of  conflict  and  the  long 
anger  of  the  years  were  on  him.  Since 
he  must  die,  since  Destiny  had  befooled 
him,  left  him  the  victim  of  the  avengers, 
he  would  end  it  here.  Here,  against  the 
thing  of  savage  hate  which  had  drunk 
of  the  veins  and  crushed  the  bones  of  his 
fair  wife,  he  would  strike  one  blow  deep 
and  strong,  and  shed  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fice before  his  own  was  shed. 

He  thrust  the  torch  into  the  ground, 


and  with  the  dagger  grasped  tightly,  care- 
fully opened  the  cage  and  stepped  inside. 
The  door  clicked  behind  him.  The  lion 
was  silent  now,  and  in  a far  corner  pre- 
pared to  spring,  crouching  low. 

“Fatima !”  Harrik  cried,  and  sprang 
forward  as  the  wild  beast  rose  at  him. 
He  struck  deep,  drew  forth  the  dagger — 
and  was  still. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

ACHMET  THE  ROPEMAKER  STRIKES 

AR!  War!  The  chains  of  the 
conscripts  clanked  in  the  river 
villages;  the  wailing  of  the  women  af- 
frighted the  pigeons  in  a thousand  dove- 
cotes on  the  Nile;  the  dust  of  despair 
was  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  old, 
who  knew  that  their  young  would  no 
more  return,  and  that  the  fields  of 
dourra  would  go  ungathered,  the  water- 
channels  go  unattended,  and  the  onion- 
fields  be  bare.  War!  War! x War!  The 
strong,  the  broad-shouldered — Aka,  Mah- 
mond,  Raschid,  Haleem,  Selim,  they  with 
the  bodies  of  Seti  and  the  faces  of  Ra- 
ineses, in  their  blue  yeleks  and  unsan- 
dalled feet,  would  go  into  the  desert  as 
their  forefathers  did  for  the  shepherd 
kings.  But  there  would  be  no  spoil  for 
them — no  slaves  with  swelling  breasts 
and  lips  of  honey,  no  straight-limbed 
servants  of  their  pleasure  to  wait  on 
them  with  caressing  fingers;  no  rich 
spoils  carried  back  from  the  fields  of  war 
to  the  mud  hut,  the  earth  oven,  and  the 
thatched  roof;  no  rings  of  soft  gold  and 
necklaces  of  amber  snatched  from  the 
fingers  and  bosoms  of  the  captive  and 
the  dead.  Those  days  were  no  more. 
No  vision  of  loot  or  luxury  allured  them. 
They  saw  only  the  yellow  sand,  the  ever- 
receding  oasis,  the  brackish,  undrinkable 
water,  the  withered  and  fruitless  date- 
tree,  handfuls  of  dourra  for  their 
food  by  day,  and  the  keen  sharp  night 
to  chill  their  half  - dead  bodies  in  a 
half-waking  sleep.  And  then  the  sav- 
age struggle  for  life — with  all  the  gain 
to  the  pashas  and  the  beys  and  those  who 
ruled  over  them ; while  their  own  wounds 
grew  foul,  and,  in  the  torturing  noon- 
day heat  of  the  white  waste,  Death 
reached  out  and  dragged  them  from  the 
drooping  lines  to  die.  Fighting  because 
they  must  fight — not  patriot  love,  nor 
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understanding,  nor  sacrifice  in  their 
hearts.  War!  War!  War!  War! 

David  had  been  too  late  to  stop  it. 
It  had  grown  to  a head  with  revolution 
and  conspiracy.  These  he  had  destroyed 
on  the  day  he  came  to  be  Raid’s  coun- 
sellor— it  was  at  his  hand,  flaming  across 
his  path;  but  that  was  far  away  in  re- 
gions where  bad  government  had  made 
secret  rebels  every  day.  For  months  be- 
fore he  came  conscripts  had  been  gath- 
ered in  the  Nile  country  from  Rosetta 
to  Assouan,  and  here  and  there,  far 
south,  tribes  had  revolted  before  he  had 
learned  the  ways  of  the  Palace.  It  was 
too  late  for  him  to  devise  another  course. 
One  day,  when  this  war  was  over,  he 
would  go  alone,  save  for  a faithful  few, 
to  deal  with  these  tribes  and  peoples 
upon  another  plane  than  war;  but  here 
and  now  the  only  course  was  that  which 
had  been  planned  by  Raid  and  those 
who  counselled  him.  Troubled  by  a 
deep  danger  drawing  near.  Raid  had 
drawn  him  into  his  tough  service,  half- 
blindly  catching  at  his  help,  with  a 
strange,  almost  superstitious  belief  that 
luck  and  good  would  come  from  the  al- 
liance, seeing  in  him  a protection  against 
wholesale  robbery  and  debt — were  not 
the  English  masters  of  finance,  and  was 
not  this  Englishman  honest,  and  with 
a brain  of  fire  and  an  eye  that  pierced 
things?  The  spirit  of  the  warlike  Ib- 
Tahim  who  conquered  the  Soudan  and 
Syria  and  made  Turkey  shiver  behind 
the  doors  of  the  seraglios — it  was  not 
in  Raid;  the  conquering  days  of  Egypt 
were  done. 

Then  upon  it  all  had  come  the  con- 
spiracy of  Harrik  and  Achmet  and 
Higli  and  Dias,  from  which  David  had 
saved  him  and  a debilitated  Egypt. 

David  had  accepted  the  inevitable. 
The  war  had  its  value.  It  would  draw 
off  to  the  south — he  would  see  that  it 
was  so — Achmet  and  Higli  and  Dias  and 
the  rest,  who  were  ever  a danger.  Not 
to  himself:  he  did  not  think  of  that; 
but  to  Raid  and  to  Egypt.  They  had 
been  outmanoeuvred,  beaten,  foiled, 
knew  who  had  foiled  them  and  what 
they  had  escaped;  congratulated  them- 
selves, but  had  no  gratitude  to  him,  and 
still  plotted  his  destruction.  More  than 
once  his  death  had  been  planned,  but 
the  dark  design  had  come  to  light — now 


from  the  workers  of  the  bazaars,  whose 
wires  of  intelligence  pierced  everywhere; 
now  from  some  hungry  fellah  whose 
yelek  he  had  filled  with  cakes  of  dourra 
beside  a bread-shop;  now  from  Moham- 
med Hassan,  who  was  for  him  a thousand 
eyes  and  feet  and  hands,  who  cooked  his 
food,  and  gathered  round  him  fellaheen 
or  Copts  or  Soudanese  or  Nubians 
whom  he  himself  had  tested  and  found 
true,  and  ruled  them  with  a hand  of 
plenty  and  a rod  of  iron.  Also,  from 
Nahoum’s  spies  he  learned  of  plots  and 
counterplots,  chiefly  on  Achmet’s  part; 
and  these  he  hid  from  Raid,  while  he 
trusted  Nahoum — and  not  without  rea- 
son, as  yet. 

The  day  of  Nahoum’s  wrath  and  re- 
venge was  not  yet  come;  it  was  his  deep 
design  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his 
own  dark  actions  strong  on  a rock  of 
apparent  confidence  and  devotion.  A 
long  torture  and  a great  overwhelming 
was  Nahoum’s  design;  and  in  that  day 
he  would  gather  in  all  that  the  great 
Englishman  would  have  desired  and  se- 
cured for  Egypt.  He  knew  himself  in 
the  scheme  of  a master  workman,  and 
by  and  by  he  would  blunt  the  chisel  and 
bend  the  saw;  but  not  yet.  Meanwhile, 
he  hated,  admired,  schemed,  and  got  a 
sweet  taste  on  his  tongue  from  aiding 
David  to  foil  Achmet — Higli  and  Dias 
were  of  little  account;  only  the  injury 
they  felt  in  seeing  the  sluices  being 
closed  on  the  stream  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption kept  them  in  the  toils  of  Ach- 
met’s conspiracy.  They  had  saved  their 
heads,  but  they  had  not  learned  their 
lesson  yet;  and  Achmet,  blinded  by  rage, 
not  at  all.  Achmet  did  not  understand 
clemency.  One  by  one  his  plots  had 
failed,  until  the  day  came  when  David 
advised  Raid  to  send  him  and  his 
friends  into  the  Soudan,  with  the  punitive 
expedition  under  loyal  generals.  It  was 
David’s  dream  that  in  the  field  of  war 
a better  spirit  might  enter  into  Achmet; 
that  patriotism  might  stir  in  him. 

The  day  was  approaching  when  the 
army  must  leave.  Achmet  threw  dice 
once  more. 

Evening  was  drawing  down.  Over 
the  plaintive  pink  and  golden  glow  of 
sunset  was  slowly  being  drawn  a per- 
vasive silver  veil  of  moonlight.  A carn- 
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▼an  of  camels  hunched  along  in  the 
middle  distance,  making  for  the  western 
desert.  Near  by,  village  life  manifested 
itself  in  heavily  laden  donkeys;  in  wolf- 
ish curs  stealing  away  with  refuse  into 
the  waste;  in  women  upright  and  mod- 
est bearing  jars  of  water  on  their  heads; 
in  evening  fires  where  the  cover  of  the 
pot  clattered  over  the  boiling  mass  with- 
in; in  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  calling 
to  prayer. 

Returning  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
in  the  special  train  which  Kai'd  had  sent 
for  him,  David  watched  the  scene  with 
grave  and  friendly  interest.  There  was 
far  to  go  before  those  mud  huts  of  the 
thousand  years  would  give  place  to 
rational  modern  homes;  and  as  he  saw 
a solitary  horseman  spread  his  sheep- 
skin on  the  ground  and  kneel  to  say  his 
evening  prayer,  as  Mohammed  had  done 
in  his  flight  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
the  distance  between  the  Egypt  of  his 
desire  and  the  ancient  Egypt  that  moved 
round  him  sharply  impressed  his  mind, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  task  settled 
heavily  on  his  spirit. 

“ But  it  is  the  beginning — the  begin- 
ning,” he  said  aloud  to  himself,  looking 
out  upon  the  green  expanses  of  dourra 
and  lucerne,  and  eying  lovingly  the 
cotton-fields  here  and  there — the  begin- 
ning of  the  industrial  movement  he  fore- 
saw— “ and  some  one  had  to  begin.  The 
rest  is  as  it  must  be — ” 

There  was  a touch  of  Oriental  philos- 
ophy in  his  mind — was  it  not  Galilee  and 
the  Nazarene,  that  Oriental  source  from 
which  Mohammed  also  drew?  But  he 
added  to  the  “ as  it  must  be,”  the  words, 
“and  as  God  wills!” 

He  was  alone  in  the  compartment  with 
Lacey,  whose  natural  garrulity  had  had 
a severe  discipline  in  the  months  that 
had  passed  since  he  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  black  David’s  boots ! He  could 
now  sit  for  an  hour  silent,  talking  to 
himself,  carrying  on  unheard  conversa- 
tions. Seeing  David’s  mood,  he  had  not 
spoken  twice  on  this  journey,  but  had 
made  notes  in  a little  “Book  of  Expe- 
rience ” — as  once  he  had  done  in  Mexico. 
At  last,  however,  he  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  eagerly  out  of  the  window  as 
David  did,  and  sniffed. 

“ The  Nile  again,”  he  said,  and  smiled. 
The  attraction  of  the  Nile  was  upon 
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him,  as  it  grows  on  every  one  who  lives 
in  Egypt.  The  Nile  and  Egypt — Egypt 
and  the  Nile — its  mystery,  its  greatness, 
its  benevolence,  its  life-giving  power, 
without  which  Egypt  is  as  Sahara,  it 
conquers  the  mind  of  every  man  at  last. 

“ The  Nile,  yes,”  rejoined  David,  and 
smiled  also.  “We  shall  cross  it  pres- 
ently.” 

Again  they  relapsed  into  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  clang,  clang  of  the 
metal  on  the  rails,  and  then  presently 
another,  more  hollow  sound — the  engine 
was  upon  the  bridge.  Lacey  got  up  and 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a cry — a cry  of  fear 
and  horror  over  his  head,  a warning 
voice  shrieking: 

“ The  bridge  is  open — we  are  lost. 
Effendi — master — Allah !”  It  was  the 
voice  of  Mohammed,  who  had  been  perch- 
ed on  the  roof  of  the  car. 

Like  lightning  Lacey  realized  the 
danger,  and  saw  the  only  way  of  escape. 
He  swung  open  the  door,  even  as  the 
engine  touched  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and 
shrieked  its  complaint  under  the  hand 
of  the  terror-stricken  driver,  caught 
David’s  shoulder,  and  cried:  “Jump — 
jump  into  the  river — quick — God!” 

As  the  engine  toppled,  David  jumped 
— there  was  no  time  to  think — obedi- 
ence was  the  only  way.  After  him 
sprang,  far  down  into  the  gray-blue  wa- 
ter, Lacey  and  Mohammed.  When  they 
came  again  to  the  surface,  the  little 
train  with  its  handful  of  human  freight 
had  disappeared. 

Two  people  had  seen  the  train  plunge 
to  destruction — the  solitary  horseman 
whom  David  had  watched  kneel  upon  his 
sheepskin,  and  who  now  from  a far  hill 
had  seen  the  disaster — but  had  not  seen 
the  three  jump  for  their  lives — and  a 
fisherman  on  the  bank,  who  ran  crying 
towards  a village  standing  back  from 
the  river. 

As  the  fisherman  sped  shrieking  and 
beckoning  to  the  villagers,  David,  Lacey, 
and  Mohammed  fought  for  their  lives 
in  the  swift  current,  swimming  at  an 
angle  up-stream  towards  the  shore;  for, 
as  Mohammed  shouted  to  them,  there 
were  rocks  below.  Lacey  was  a good 
swimmer,  but  he  was  heavy,  and  David 
was  a better,  but  Mohammed  had  proved 
his  merit  in  the  past  on  many  an  oc- 
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casion  when  the  laws  of  the  river  were 
reaching  out  strong  hands  for  him. 
Now,  as  Mohammed  swam,  he  kept 
moaning  to  himself,  cursing  his  father 
and  his  father’s  son,  as  though  he  him- 
self were  to  blame  for  the  crime  which 
had  been  committed.  Here  was  a plot, 
and  he  had  discovered  more  plots  than 
one  against  his  master.  The  bridge- 
opener — when  he  found  him,  he  would 
take  him  into  the  desert  and  flay  him 
alive ; and  find  him  he  would.  His 
wrathful  eyes  were  on  the  hut  by  the 
bridge  where  this  man  should  be.  No 
one  was  visible.  He  cursed  the  man 
and  all  his  ancestry  and  all  his  posterity, 
sleeping  and  waking,  until  the  day  when 
he,  Mohammed,  would  pinch  his  flesh 
with  red-hot  irons.  But  now  he  had 
other  and  nearer  things  to  occupy  him 
— in  the  fierce  struggle  towards  the  shore 
Lacey  found  himself  failing,  and  fall- 
ing down  the  stream.  Presently  both 
Mohammed  and  David  were  beside  him, 
Lacey  angrily  protesting  to  David  that 
he  must  save  himself. 

“ Say,  it’s  Egypt — think  of  Egypt  and 
all  the  rest.  You’ve  got  to  save  your- 
self— let  me  splash  along !”  he  splut- 
tered, breathing  hard,  his  shoulders  low 
in  the  water,  his  mouth  almost  submerged. 

But  David  and  Mohammed  fought 
along  beside  him,  each  determined  that 
it  must  be  all  or  none;  and  present- 
ly the  terror-stricken  fisherman  who  had 
roused  the  village,  still  shrieking  de- 
liriously, came  upon  them  in  a flat- 
bottomed  boat  manned  by  four  stalwart 
fellaheen,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  bridge 
was  over — But  not  the  tragedy  of  Ach- 
met  “the  ropemaker.” 

CHAPTER  XIV 

BEYOND  THE  PALE 

Mohammed  hassan  had  vowed 

a vow  in  the  river,  and  he  kept  it 
in  so  far  as  was  seemly.  His  soul  hun- 
gered for  the  face  of  the  bridge-opener, 
and  the  hunger  grew.  He  was  scarce 
passed  from  the  shivering  Nile  into  a 
dry  yelek,  had  hardly  taken  a juicy  piece 
from  the  cooking-pot  at  the  house  of 
the  village  sheikh,  before  he  began  to 
make  friends  who  could  help  him,  even 
the  sheikh  himself;  for  what  money 
Mohammed  lacked,  Lacey,  who  had  a 


profound  confidence  in  him,  supplied — 
and  later  the  fiercely  indignant  Prince 
Kaid  himself,  to  whom  Lacey  and  Mo- 
hammed went  secretly,  hiding  the  thing 
from  David.  So  there  were  a score  of 
villages  where  every  sheikh,  eager  for 
gold,  listened  for  the  whisper  of  the 
doorways,  and  every  slave  and  villager 
listened  at  the  sheikh’s  door.  But 
neither  to  sheikh  nor  to  villager  was  it 
given  to  find  the  man. 

One  evening  there  came  a knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  house  which  Moham- 
med still  kept  in  the  lowest  Moslem 
quarter  of  the  town — a woman  who  hid 
her  face,  and  was  of  more  graceful  figure 
than  frequented  those  dark  purlieus. 
The  door  was  at  once  opened,  and  Mo- 
hammed, with  a cry,  drew  her  inside. 

“ Zaida — the  peace  of  God  be  upon 
thee,”  he  said,  and  stared  lovingly  yet 
sadly  upon  her,  for  she  had  so  much 
changed. 

“And  upon  thee  peace,  Mohammed,” 
she  answered,  and  sat  upon  the  floor, 
her  head  upon  her  breast. 

“ Thou  hast  trouble — eat,”  he  said,  and 
put  some  cakes  of  dourra  and  a meated 
cucumber  beside  her. 

She  touched  the  food  with  her  fingers, 
but  did  not  eat. 

“Is  thy  grief,  then,  for  thy  prince 
who  gave  himself  to  the  lions  ?”  he  asked. 

“ InshaUah!  Harrik  is  in  the  bosom  of 
Allah.  He  is  with  Fatima  in  the  fields 
of  heaven — was  I as  Fatima  to  him? 
Nay,  the  dead  have  done  with  hurting  1” 

“ Since  that  night  thou  hast  been 
lost — even  since  Harrik  went.  I searched 
for  thee,  but  thou  wert  hid.  Surely, 
thou  knewest  mine  eyes  were  aching  and 
my  heart  cast  down— did  not  thou  and  I 
feed  at  the  same  breast?” 

“ I was  dead,  and  am  come  forth  from 
the  grave;  but  I shall  go  again  into 
dark  where  all  shall  forget,  even  I my- 
self; but  there  is  that  which  I would 
do,  which  thou  must  do  for  me,  even 
as  I have  done  good  and  shall  do  good 
to  thee  — that  which  is  the  desire  of 
my  heart.” 

“ Speak,  light  of  the  morning  and 
blessing  of  thy  mother’s  soul,”  he  said, 
and  crowded  into  his  mouth  a roll  of 
meat  and  cucumber.  “ Against  thy 
ardab  shall  be  set  my  date-tree — it  hath 
been  bo  ever.” 
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“Listen,  then,  and  by  the  stone  of  the 
Kaaba,  keep  the  faith  which  has  been 
thine  and  mine  since  my  mother,  dying, 
gave  me  to  thy  mother,  whose  milk  gave 
me  health  and,  in  my  youth,  beauty — 
and  in  my  youth  beauty!”  She  buried 
her  face  for  a moment  in  her  veil,  and  her 
body  shook  with  sobs  which  had  no  voice. 

Presently  she  continued : “ Listen,  and 
by  Abraham  and  Christ  and  all  the 
Prophets,  and  by  Mahomet  the  true 
revealer,  give  me  thine  aid  but  this  once 
more.  When  Harrik  gave  his  life  to  the 
lions,  I fled  to  her  whom  I had  loved  in 
the  house  of  Kaid — Laka  the  Syrian, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Achmet ‘the  rope- 
maker.’  By  Harrik’s  death  I was  free 
— no  more  a slave.  Once  Laka  had  been 
the  joy  of  Achmet’s  heart,  but,  because 
she  had  no  child,  she  was  despised  and 
forgotten.  Was  it  not  meet  I should  fly 
to  her  whose  sorrow  would  hide  my  lone- 
liness? And  so  it  was — I was  hidden 
in  the  harem  of  Achmet.  But  miserable 
tongues — may  God  wither  them ! — told 
Achmet  of  my  presence.  And  though 
I was  free  and  not  a bondswoman,  he 
broke  upon  my  sleep.  . . .” 

Mohammed’s  eyes  blazed,  his  dark 
skin  blackened  like  a coal,  and  he  mut- 
tered maledictions  between  his  teeth. 

“.  . . In  the  morning  there  was  a 
horror  upon  me,  for  which  there  is  no 
name.  But  I laughed  also  when  I took 
a dagger  and  stole  from  the  harem  to 
find  him  in  the  quarters  beyond  the 
women’s  gate.  I found  him,  but  I held 
my  hand,  for  one  was  with  him  who 
spake  with  a tongue  of  anger  and  death, 
and  I listened.  Then,  indeed,  I rejoiced 
for  thee,  for  I have  found  thee  a road 
to  honor  and  fortune.  The  man  was  a 
bridge-opener — ” 

“ Ah  — ! O,  light  of  a thousand  eyes, 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  Eden!”  cried  Mo- 
hammed, and  fell  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  and  would  have  kissed  them,  but 
that,  with  a cry,  she  said,  “Nay — nay, 
touch  me  not — I am  accursed.  But 
listen.  . . . Ay,  it  was  Achmet  who 
sought  to  drown  thy  Pasha  in  the  Nile. 
Thou  shalt  find  the  man  in  the  little 
street  called  Singat  in  the  Moosky,  at 
the  house  of  Zaleel  the  date-seller.” 

Mohammed  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  his  delight.  “ Oh,  now  art 
thou  like  a lamp  of  Paradise,  even  as  a 


star  which  leadeth  an  army  of  stars, 
beloved,”  he  said.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  “Thy  witness  and  his  shall 
send  Achmet  to  a hell  of  scorpions,  and 
I shall  slay  the  bridge-opener  with  my 
own  hand — hath  not  the  Effendina 
secretly  said  so  to  me,  knowing  that  my 
Pasha,  the  Inglesi,  upon  whom  be  peace 
forever  and  forever,  would  forgive  him. 
Ah,  thou  blossom  of  the  tree  of  trees — ” 

She  rose  hastily,  and  when  he  would 
have  kissed  her  hand,  even  as  he  would 
have  kissed  the  hand  of  a man,  she 
drew  back  to  the  wall.  “ Touch  me  not — 
nay,  then,  Mohammed,  touch  me  not — ” 

“Why  should  I not  pay  thee  honor, 
thou  princess  among  women ! Hast  thou 
not  the  brain  of  a man,  and  thy  beauty, 
like  thy  heart,  is  it  not — ” 

She  put  out  both  her  hands  and  spoke 
sharply.  “ Enough,  my  brother,”  she 
said.  “ Thou  hast  thy  way  to  great 
honor — thou  shalt  yet  have  a thousand 
ardabs  of  well-watered  land  and  slaves 
to  wait  on  thee.  Get  thee  to  the  house 
of  Zaleel.  There  shall  the  blow  fall  on 
the  head  of  Achmet,  the  blow  which  was 
mine  to  strike,  but  that  Allah  stayed 
my  hand  that  I might  do  thee  and  thy 
Pasha  good,  and  to  give  the  soul-slayer 
and  the  body-slayer  into  the  hands  of 
Kaid — upon  whom  be  everlasting  peace !” 
Her  voice  dropped  low.  “Thou  saidst 
but  now  that  I have  beauty.  Is  there 
yet  any  beauty  in  my  face?”  She 
lowered  the  yashmak  and  looked  at  him 
with  burning  eyes. 

“Thou  art  altogether  beautiful,”  he 
answered,  “but  there  is  a strangeness 
to  thy  beauty  like  none  I have  seen,  as 
if  upon  the  face  of  an  angel  there  fell 
a mist — I have  not  words  to  make  it 
plain  to  thee.” 

With  a great  sigh,  and  yet  with  the 
tenseness  gone  from  her  eyes,  she  slow- 
ly drew  the  veil  up  again  till  only 
her  eyes  were  visible.  “It  is  well,”  she 
answered.  “Now,  I have  heard  that  to- 
morrow night  Prince  Kaid  will  sit  in 
the  small  courtyard  of  the  blue  tiles  by 
the  harem,  to  feast  with  his  friends, 
ere  the  army  goes  into  the  desert  at 
the  next  sunrise.  Achmet  is  bidden  to 
the  feast.” 

“ It  is  so,  0 beloved !” 

“ There  will  be  dancers  and  singers  to 
make  the  feast  worthy?” 
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“ At  such  a time  it  will  be  bo.” 

“ Then  this  thou  shalt  do.  See  to  it 
that  I shall  be  among  the  singers,  and 
when  all  have  danced  and  sung,  that  I 
shall  sing,  and  be  brought  before  Raid.” 

“ Inshallah!  It  shall  be  so.  Thou 
dost  desire  to  see  Raid — in  truth,  thou 
hast  memory,  beloved!” 

She  made  a gesture  of  despair.  “Go 
upon  thy  business.  Dost  thou  not  desire 
the  blood  of  Achmet  and  the  bridge- 
opener  ?” 

Mohammed  laughed,  and  joyfully  beat 
his  breast,  with  whispered  exclamations, 
and  made  ready  to  go.  “And  thou?” 
he  asked. 

“Am  I not  welcome  here?”  she  re- 
plied, wearily. 

“ O,  my  sister,  thou  art  the  master  of 
my  life  and  all  that  I have,”  he  ex- 
claimed, and  a moment  afterwards  he 
was  speeding  towards  the  Palace. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  his 
banishment,  Achmet  the  ropemaker  was 
invited  to  the  Palace.  Coming,  he  was 
received  with  careless  consideration  by 
the  Prince.  Behind  his  long,  harsh  face 
and  sullen  eyes  a devil  was  raging,  be- 
cause of  all  his  plans  that  had  gone 
awry,  and  because  the  man  he  had 
sought  to  kill  still  served  the  Effendina, 
putting  a blight  upon  Egypt.  To-mor- 
row he,  Achmet,  must  go  into  the  desert 
with  the  army,  and  this  hated  Inglesi 
would  remain  behind  to  have  his  will 
with  Raid  and  with  Egypt.  The  one 
drop  of  comfort  in  his  cup  was  the  fact 
that  the  displeasure  of  the  Effendina 
was  removed,  and  that  he  had,  therefore, 
his  foot  once  more  inside  the  Palace,  and 
felt  the  old  air  of  obsequiousness  and 
cringing  about  him.  When  he  came 
back  from  the  war  he  would  win  his 
way  to  power  again.  Meanwhile,  he 
cursed  the  man  who  had  eluded  the  death 
he  had  prepared  for  him.  With  his  own 
eyes  had  he  not  seen  from  a hilltop  the 
train  plunge  to  destruction,  and  had  he 
not  once  more  got  off  his  horse  and  knelt 
upon  his  sheepskin  and  given  thanks  to 
Allah — a devout  Arab  obeying  the  sun- 
set call  to  prayer,  as  David  had  observed 
from  the  train? 

One  by  one,  two  by  two,  group  by 
group,  the  unveiled  dancers  came  and 


went ; the  Bingers  sang  behind  the  screen 
provided  for  them,  so  that  none  might 
see  their  faces,  after  the  custom;  until 
at  last  Raid  and  his  guests  grew  listless, 
and  smoked  and  talked  idly,  though  there 
was  in  the  eyes  of  Raid  a watchfulness 
unseen  by  any  save  a fellah  who  squat- 
ted in  a corner  eating  sweetmeats,  and 
a hidden  singer  who  waited  long  until  she 
should  be  called  before  the  Prince  Pasha. 
Her  glances  continually  flashed  between 
Raid  and  Achmet.  At  last  with  gleam- 
ing eyes  she  saw  six  Nubian  slaves  steal 
Bilently  behind  Achmet.  One,  also,  of 
great  strength  came  suddenly  and  stood 
before  him.  In  his  hands  was  a leath- 
ern thong. 

Achmet  saw,  felt  the  presence  of  the 
slaves  behind  him,  and  shrank  back 
numbed  and  appalled.  A mist  came  be- 
fore his  eyes;  the  voice  he  heard  sum- 
moning him  to  stand  up  seemed  to  come 
from  infinite  distances.  The  hand  of 
doom  had  fallen  like  a thunderbolt. 
The  leathern  thong  in  the  hands  of  the 
slave  was  the  token  of  instant  death. 
There  was  no  chance  of  escape.  The 
Nubians  had  him  at  their  mercy.  As 
his  brain  struggled  to  regain  its  un- 
derstanding, he  saw,  as  in  a dream, 
David  enter  the  courtyard  and  come 
towards  Raid. 

Suddenly  David  stopped  in  amaze- 
ment, seeing  Achmet.  Inquiringly  he 
looked  at  Raid,  who  spoke  earnestly  to 
him  in  a low  tone.  Whereupon  David 
turned  his  head  away,  but  after  a mo- 
ment fixed  his  eyes  on  Achmet. 

Raid  motioned  all  his  startled  guests 
to  come  nearer.  Then  in  a strong,  un- 
merciful voice  he  laid  Achmet’s  crime 
before  them,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
bridge-opener,  who  had  that  day  expiated 
his  crime  in  the  desert  by  the  handB  of 
Mohammed — but  not  with  torture,  as 
Mohammed  had  hoped. 

“What  shall  be  his  punishment — 90 
foul,  so  wolfish?”  Raid  asked  of  them 
all.  A dozen  voices  answered,  some  one 
thing,  some  another,  but  most  inclined 
to  mutilation  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
then,  half-buried  in  the  sand  of  the 
desert,  to  be  eaten  by  ants. 

“Mercy!”  moaned  Achmet,  aghast. 
“ Mercy,  saadat-el-Pasha !”  he  said  to 
David. 

David  looked  at  him  calmly.  There 
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was  little  mercy  in  his  eyes,  as  he  an- 
swered : “ Thy  crimes  sent  to  their  death 
in  the  Nile  those  who  never  injured 
thee.  I forgive  thee  for  what  thou  didst 
plot  against  my  life — of  little  value,  yet 
God  has  saved  it  from  thee.  Dost  thou 
quarrel  with  justice?  Compose  thy  soul, 
and  I pray  only  the  Effendina  to  give 
thee  that  seemly  death  thou  didst  deny 
to  others,  thy  victims.”  He  bowed  re- 
spectfully to  Kaid. 

Kaid  frowned.  “ The  ways  of  Egypt 
are  the  ways  of  Egypt,  and  not  of  the 
land  once  thine,”  he  answered,  shortly. 
Then,  under  the  spell  of  that  influence 
he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  resist 
successfully,  he  added  to  the  slaves : 
“Take  him  aside.  I will  think  upon  it. 
. . . But  he  shall  die  at  sunrise  ere  the 
army  goes.  Shall  not  justice  be  the  gift 
of  Raid  for  an  example  and  a warn- 
ing? . . . Take  him  away  a little.  I 
will  decide.” 

As  Achmet  and  the  slaves  disappeared 
into  a dark  corner  of  the  courtyard,  Kaid 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  upon  the  hint,  his 
guests,  murmuring  praises  of  his  justice 
and  his  mercy  and  his  wisdom,  one  by 
one  slowly  melted  from  the  courtyard; 
but  once  outside,  hastened  to  carry  the 
tale  to  the  four  quarters  of  Cairo,  and 
to  proclaim  how  yet  again  the  English 
Pasha  had  picked  from  the  Tree  of  Life 
an  apple  of  fortune. 

The  courtyard  was  now  empty,  save 
for  the  servants  of  the  Prince,  David 
and  Mohammed,  and  two  officers  in 
whom  David  had  advised  Kaid  to  put 
trust.  This  had  been  part  of  his  task — 
to  surround  the  Prince  with  those  who 
were  not  self-seekers,  of  whom  the  poor 
spoke  well,  whose  loyalty  was  part  of 
their  characters.  Presently  one  of  these 
officers  said : “ There  is  another  singer, 
and  the  last.  Is  it  the  Effendina’s 
pleasure  that  she  be  heard  ?” 

Kaid  made  a gesture  of  assent,  sat 
down,  and  took  the  stem  of  a narghile 
between  his  lips.  For  a moment  there 
was  silence,  and  then  out  upon  the  sweet, 
perfumed  night,  over  which  the  stars 
hung  brilliant  and  soft  and  languorous, 
a voice  at  first  quietly,  then  fully,  and 
palpitating  with  feeling,  poured  forth  an 
Eastern  love-song: 

Take  thou  thy  flight,  O soul,  that  hast  no 
more 


The  gladness  of  the  morning!  Ah,  the  per- 
fumed roses 

My  love  laid  on  my  bosom  as  I slept! 

How  did  he  wake  me  with  his  lips  upon 
mine  eyes, 

How  did  the  singers  carol — the  singers  of 
ray  soul, 

That  nest  among  the  thoughts  of  my  be- 
loved! . . . 

All  silent  now,  the  choruses  are  gone, 

The  windows  of  my  soul  are  closed,  no  more 
Mine  eyes  look  out  to  see  my  lover  come. 
There  is  no  more  to  do,  no  more  to  say: 
Take  flight,  my  soul,  my  love  no  more  re- 
turns ! 

At  the  first  note  Kaid  started,  and  his 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  screen  behind 
which  sat  the  singer.  Then,  as  the  voice, 
in  sweet  anguish,  filled  the  courtyard, 
entrancing  them  all,  rose  higher  and 
higher,  fell  and  died  away,  he  got  to 
his  feet,  and  called  out  hoarsely,  “ Come 
— come  forth!” 

Slowly  a graceful  veiled  figure  came 
from  behind  the  great  screen.  He  took 
a step  forward. 

“ Zaida ! Zaida !”  he  said,  gently, 
amazedly. 

She  salaamed  low.  “ Forgive  me,  O 
my  lord,”  she  said,  in  a whispering  voice, 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face.  “ Be- 
fore going  hence  it  was  my  soul's  desire 
to  look  upon  thy  face  once  more.” 

“Whither  didst  thou  go  at  Harrik’s 
death?  I sent  to  find  thee,  and  give 
thee  safety — but  thou  wert  gone,  none 
knew  at  all.” 

“ O my  lord,  what  was  I but  a mote  in 
thy  sun,  that  thou  shouldst  seek  me  ?” 

Kaid’s  eyes  fell,  and  he  murmured  to 
himself  a moment,  then  he  said  slowly: 
“Thou  didst  save  Egypt,  thou  and  my 
friend  ” — he  gestured  towards  David — 
“and  my  life  also,  and  all  else  that  is 
worth.  Therefore  bounty,  and  safety,  and 
all  thy  desires  were  thy  due.  Kaid  is  no 
ingrate — no,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  that 
smote  at  Sinai!” 

She  made  a pathetic  motion  of  her 
hands.  “ By  Harrik’s  death  I am  free, 
a slave  no  longer.  O,  my  lord,  where  I 
go  bounty  and  barrenness  are  the  same.” 

Kaid  took  a step  forward.  “Let  me 
see  thy  face,”  he  said,  something  strange 
in  her  tone  moving  him  with  awe. 

She  lowered  her  veil  suddenly  and 
looked  him  in  the  eyes.  Her  wan  beauty 
smote  him,  conquered  him,  the  exquisite 
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pain  in  her  face  filled  the  eyes  that 
looked  at  her  with  wonder  and  forebod- 
ing, and  pierced  the  heart  of  Kaid.  He 
reached  out  his  arms  passionately. 

" O cursed  day  that  saw  thee  leave  these 
walls!  I did  it  for  thy  good — thou  wert 
so  young,  thy  life  was  all  before  thee! 
But  now — come,  Zaida,  here  in  Kaid’s 
palace  thou  shalt  have  a home,  and  be  at 
peace,  for  I see  that  thou  hast  suffered. 
Surely  it  shall  be  said  that  Kaid  honors 
thee.”  He  reached  out  to  take  her  hand. 

She  had  listened  like  one  in  a dream, 
but  as  he  was  about  to  touch  her,  she 
suddenly  drew  back,  veiled  her  face,  save 
for  the  eyes,  and  said  in  a voice  of 
agony:  “Unclean!  Unclean!  My  lord, 
I am  a leper!” 

An  awed  and  awful  silence  fell  upon 
them  all.  Kaid  drew  back  as  though 
smitten  by  a blow. 

Presently  upon  the  silence  her  voice 
sharp  with  agony  said:  "I  am  a leper, 
and  I go  to  that  desert  place  which  my 
lord  has  set  apart  for  lepers,  where,  dead 
to  the  world,  I shall  watch  the  dreadful 
years  come  and  go.  Behold,  I would 
die,  but  that  I have  a sister  there  these 
many  years,  and  her  sick  soul  lives  in  a 
hell  of  loneliness.  O my  lord,  forgive 
me.  Here  was  I happy;  here  of  old  I 
did  sing  to  thee,  and  I came  to  sing  to 
thee  once  more  a death-song — I am  not 
selfless,  but  I have  suffered,  and  the 
pains  of  hell  have  been  upon  me.  Also, 
I came  to  see  thee  do  justice,  ere  I went 
from  thy  face  forever.” 

Kaid’s  head  was  lowered  on  his  breast. 
He  shuddered.  " Thou  art  so  beauti- 
ful— thy  voice  — all!  Speak!  Thou 
wouldst  see  justice  — speak!  It  shall 
be  made  plain  before  thee,  though  it  cost 
me  Egypt.” 

Twice  she  essayed  to  speak,  and  could 
not;  but  from  his  sweetmeats  and  the 
shadows  Mohammed  crept  forward,  kissed 
the  ground  before  Kaid,  and  said,  "Ef- 
fendina,  thou  knowest  me  as  the  servant 
of  thy  high  servant,  Claridge  Pasha.” 

" I know  thee — proceed.” 

"Behold,  she  whom  God  has  smitten, 
man  smote  first.  I am  her  foster- 
brother — from  the  same  breast  we  drew 
life.  Thou  wouldst  do  justice,  O Ef- 
fendina.  Canst  thou  do  double  jus- 
tice— ay,  a thousandfold  ? Then  ” — his 
voice  raised  almost  shrilly — "then  do  it 
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upon  Achmet  ‘the  ropemaker.’  She — 
Zaida,  told  me  where  I should  find  the 
bridge-opener.” 

"Zaida  once  more!”  Kaid  murmured. 

" She  had  learned  all  in  Achmet’s 
harem — hearing  speech  between  Achmet 
and  the  man  whom  thou  didst  deliver 
to  my  hands  yesterday.” 

"Zaida — in  Achmet’s  harem?”  Kaid 
turned  upon  her. 

Swiftly  she  told  her  dreadful  tale — 
how,  after  Achmet  had  murdered  all  of 
her  except  her  body,  she  rose  up  to  kill 
herself,  but  fainting,  fell  upon  a burn- 
ing brazier,  and  her  hand  accidentally 
thrust  in  the  live  coals  felt  no  pain. 
"And  behold,  O my  lord,  I knew  I was 
a leper;  and  I remembered  my  sister 
and  lived  on,”  she  ended,  in  a voice 
numbed  and  tuneless. 

Kaid  trembled  with  rage,  and  he  cried 
in  a loud  voice,  "Bring  Achmet  forth.” 

As  a slave  sped  upon  the  errand,  David 
laid  a hand  on  Kaid’s  arm,  and  whispered 
to  him  earnestly.  Kaid’s  savage  frown 
cleared  away,  and  his  rage  calmed  down; 
but  an  inflexible  look  came  into  his  face, 
a look  which  petrified  the  ruined  Ach- 
met as  he  salaamed  before  him. 

" Know  thy  punishment,  son  of  a dog 
with  a dog’s  heart,  and  prepare  for  a 
daily  death,”  said  Kaid.  " This  woman 
thou  didst  so  foully  wrong,  even  when 
thou  didst  wrong  her,  she  was  a leper.” 

A low  cry  broke  from  Achmet,  for 
now  when  death  came  he  must  go 
unclean  to  the  after-world,  forbidden 
Allah’s  presence.  Broken  and  abject 
he  listened. 

" She  knew  not — till  thou  wert  gone,” 
continued  Kaid.  " She  is  innocent  be- 
fore the  law.  But  thou — beast  of  the 
slime  and  brother  of  reptiles — hear  thy 
sentence.  There  is  in  the  far  desert  a 
place  where  lepers  live.  There,  once  a 
year,  one  caravan  comes,  and,  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  place  unclean,  leaves  food 
and  needful  things  for  another  year, 
and  returns  again  to  Egypt  after  many 
days.  From  that  place  there  is  no  escape 
— the  desert  is  as  the  sea,  and  upon  that 
sea  there  is  no  khiassa  to  sail  to  a farther 
shore.  It  is  the  leper  land.  Thither 
thou  shalt  go  to  wait  upon  this  wom- 
an thou  hast  savagely  wronged,  and 
upon  her  kind,  till  thou  diest.  Inshal- 
lah!  It  shall  be  so.” 
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" Mercy!  Mercy!”  Achmet,  horror- 
stricken,  turned  to  David.  " Thou  art 
merciful.  Speak  for  me,  saadat-el- 
Pasha.” 

44  When  didst  thou  have  mercy  ?”  said 
David,  quietly.  44  Thy  crimes  are  against 
humanity.  Humanity  gives  judgment.” 

Kaid  made  a motion,  and,  with  drag- 
ging feet,  Achmet  the  ropemaker  passed 
from  the  haunts  of  familiar  faces. 

For  a moment  Kaid  stood  and  looked 
at  Zaida,  rigid  and  stricken  in  that  aw- 
ful isolation  which  is  the  leper’s  doom. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  her  head  was 
held  high. 

"Wilt  thou  not  die?”  Kaid  asked  her, 
gently. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  her 
hands  folded  on  her  breast.  " My  sister 
is  there,”  she  said  at  last. 

For  a moment  all  was  still,  and  Kaid 
added  with  a voice  of  grief:  "Peace  be 
upon  thee,  Zaida.  Life  is  but  a spark. 
If  death  comes  not  to-day,  it  will  to- 
morrow, for  thee — for  me.  Inshallahl 
Peace  be  upon  thee  I” 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him.  At  sight  of  what  was  in  his 
face,  they  lighted  with  a great  light 
for  a moment. 


"And  upon  thee  peace,  O my  lord, 
forever  and  ever!”  she  said  softly,  and, 
turning,  left  the  courtyard,  followed  at 
a distance  by  Mohammed  Hassan. 

For  a moment  Kaid  stood  motionless 
looking  after  her. 

There  came  to  David’s  lips,  as  he 
looked  at  Kaid,  the  words,  “He  is  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  Ood !”  but  he 
said,  in  a matter-of-fact  voice,  " The 
army  at  sunrise  — thou  wilt  speak  to 
it,  Effendina?” 

Kaid  roused  himself.  "What  shall  I 
speak?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

"Tell  them  they  shall  be  clothed  and 
fed,  and  to  every  man  or  his  family 
a hundred  piastres  at  the  end.” 

"Who  will  do  this?”  asked  Kaid,  in- 
credulously. 

" Thou,  Effendina — Egypt  and  thou — 
and  I.” 

" So  be  it,”  answered  Kaid. 

As  they  left  the  courtyard,  Kaid  said 
suddenly  to  an  officer  behind  him : " The 
caravan  to  the  Place  of  Lepers — add  to 
the  stores  fifty  camel-loads  this  year, 
and  each  year  hereafter.  Have  heed  to 
it.  Ere  it  starts,  come  to  me.  I would 
see  all  with  mine  own  eyes.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


Romance 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

THE  moonlight  is  a silver  sea 

Where  shadow  ships  at  anchor  ride, 
And  on  the  wind  there  seems  to  be 
A rhythmic  murmur,  far  and  wide; 

As  if  the  heaving  ocean  still 

Raised  toward  his  white  love  in  the  sky 
A following  tide  of  dreams,  that  fill 
The  slumbering  forest  with  their  sigh. 

All  quiet  lie  the  shadow  ships 
Athwart  the  silver  sea  of  night; 

Its  waveless  flood  around  them  slips, 

A star  their  only  riding  light. 

For  so,  where  all  alone  she  rides. 

The  Moon  recalls  her  love,  the  Sea; 

And  all  her  dreams  are  glistening  tides 
Mysterious  with  his  melody. 
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The  White  Squall 

BY  LAWRENCE  MOTT 


THE  Straits  of  Belle-Isle  were  smooth 
and  still,  save  for  the  long,  slow 
heave  and  fall  of  a sullen  ground- 
swell.  Newfoundland  stood  out  of  the 
waters,  a faint,  dim  green  mass,  and 
Labrador  showed  cold  and  low  on  the 
western  horizon. 

“ Ain’t  it  hot  ?”  The  skipper  drew  the 
back  of  a slimy  hand  across  his  face. 

“’Tis  warm,  zure!”  Jack  Ellison  an- 
swered, hauling  away  at  one  of  the  hand- 
lines. The  boat  drifted  evenly  across  the 
fishing-grounds,  moved  by  a tiny  breeze 
from  the  south. 

“ Blast  un,  dog!”  the  fisherman  growled, 
recognizing  the  short  jerks  as  the  fish 
came  up  out  of  the  greater  pressure  of 
deep  water.  It  was.  He  brought  the  vi- 
cious slim  body  on  with  a heave,  leaned 
down,  caught  the  ugly  snout,  and  bent  it 
at  an  angle. 

“ Thar,  blast  ye,  swim !” 

Swim  the  robber,  the  devastator  of  the 
cod-banks,  did,  its  snout  causing  ripples 
to  twinkle  away  in  the  sunlight.  Round 
and  round  it  went,  getting  weaker;  then 
it  barely  moved;  a flop,  and  its  white 
belly  gleamed  on  the  surface. 

“ Sarv’  un  right !”  Ellison  grunted, 
feeling  his  array  of  lines.  The  skipper 
watched  it  all,  perched  on  the  tiller. 

“Aye,  Jack,  he’s  got  it  this  cruise!” 
He  yanked  one  hand  then,  and  pulled 
lustily.  “No  dogfish  this!” 

Throwing  a little  jet  of  water  as  it 
sang  over  the  low  rail,  the  line  piled 
aboard,  coiling  at  the  skipper’s  feet. 

“ Got  ’un  too !”  the  big  fisherman 
shouted,  pulling  in  with  great  swings  of 
his  arms. 

“Bet  my  ’un’s  bigger’n  your  ’un — bet 
ye  a chaw!” 

“ I take  it,  ye  lubber ! Heave-ho  to- 
gether!” Their  bended  backs  swayed 
rhythmically. 

“ Thar’s  a cod!”  the  skipper  said  with 
great  satisfaction,  a huge  fish  at  his  feet, 
its  mouth  feelers  twitching  and  trembling. 


“I’m  be  a-comin’I”  the  other  grunted, 
heaving  with  all  his  strength,  the  line 
eating  into  the  wood. 

B-s-s-st — b-s-s-st — b-s-s-s-s-st ! It  sound- 
ed like  a saw  going  through  damp  cedar. 
He  reached  over,  fumbling  in  the  water, 
and  straightened  up  with  an  effort. 

“’Tis  a foine  ’un!” 

Gasping,  the  monster  cod  rolled  its 
great  eyes,  dying  on  the  stone  ballast. 

“Jehu!  It  are  that!” 

The  skipper  handed  over  his  black 
plug.  “Ye’ve  won,  Jack;  snip  her  off!” 

Ellison  hitched  his  oilskin  trousers  be- 
fore he  claimed  his  winnings,  and  washed 
his  mouth  in  sea  water,  for  the  taste  of 
tobacco  was  very  scarce  between  the  two, 
and  neither  knew  when  they  should  be 
able  to  get  more.  He  took  the  plug  gin- 
gerly then,  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  his  big,  black-haired  hand,  eyes  agleam 
with  anticipation.  With  lips  parted 
eagerly,  he  put  the  tobacco  between  them 
and  sank  his  white  teeth  into  it. 

“Don’t  suck  the  molasses  out  o’  the 
rest!”  the  skipper  admonished. 

Ellison  stowed  the  chew  ’way  back  in 
his  upper  jaw  and  mouthed  it  ecstatically. 

“ Voine !”  he  muttered — “ voine !” 

The  skipper  looked  at  the  piece  that 
was  left. 

“It  and  t’other  bit  was  all  I saved 
— that  night!”  and  his  eyes  were  sad, 
looking  over  the  long,  rolling  distances. 
“ When  am  I a-goin’  ter  git  back  to  my 
kiddies?”  he  groaned,  softly, — “when?” 

Ellison  dropped  the  lines  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder. 

“ ’Twon’t  be  long  afore  ’un  o’  th’  Bank 
fleet  ’ll  be  in  th’  Straits;  I’ll  put  ye 
aboard  un,  man,  niver  fear!” 

The  gaunt  American,  his  face  fur- 
rowed and  seamed  with  care  and  bitter 
heartaches,  looked  up. 

“ Yer  a good  man,  Jack  Ellison;  ye  and 
yer  woman  hev  bin  kyind  to  a Capting 
widout  ship  nor  money,  an’  I’m  damned 
proud  ter  be  able  to  help  ye  fish!  Ah, 
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but,  lad  ” — the  deep-set  eyes  glistened — 
“ ye  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a good 
ship!  A grand  craft  she  was,  God  bless 
her  timbers ! an’s  carried  me  through 
many  a gale  an’  tight  corner;  stancher’n 
South  Church  in  Bosting,  truer’n  a man’s 
wife,  she’s  been  to  me;  alius  was  ready 
when  I axed  her  to  keep  her  clo’es  on  in 
a big  gale,  fur  th’  sake  of  high  prices, 
an’  I’d  give  her  a new  coat  o’  paint  fur’t, 
an’  a brand  - clean  top  - hamper  outfit, 
gaskets  an’  bonnets  too.  She  knew  it, 
darlin’  old  Susan  J.  Th’  thousands  o’ 
miles  I’ve  seen  pass  under  her  bottom, 
that  was  alius  clean  an’  bright;  th’ 
pounds  an’  pounds  o’  cod  she’s  tuk  into 
T.  Wharf,  an’  I,  God  help  me!  lost  me 
bearin’s  that  night  becos  o’  th’  tide,  an’ 
cast  her  away!”  The  thin  lips  quiver- 
ed at  the  memory  and  the  broad  shoul- 
ders trembled. 

“ Le’  me  talk ; it’s  comfortin’,”  he  said 
when  the  other  tried  to  soothe.  “ Cast 
her  away,  the  best  o’  the  fleet;  that  could 
show  a shinin’  stern  t’  th’  whul’  crowd, 
an’  was  willin’  alius  when  I said  th’ 
word.”  He  stood  up.  “ An’  ye,  ye 
damned  ocean,  thet  hev  give  me  money 
fur  t’  wife  an’  kiddies  fur  years  an’  years, 
hev  done  me  dirt  at  last ! I’ll  square  wi’ 
ye  fur  it!  Jack  here  cheated  ye  onct 
out’n  my  life,  an’  I’ll  cheat  ye  out’n  it 
alius,  God  curse  ye !” 

“ ’S-sht,  man,  don’  na  go  on  like  that ! 
*tis  sacrileegious  zure!”  The  simple 
mind  of  the  Labrador  fisherman  was 
aghast. 

“Don’t  you  tell  me  not  to  go  on!” 
The  skipper’s  face  was  livid  with  fury. 
u Wait  till  yer  wife  an’  young  ’un  hev 
everythin’  took  by  th’  sea,  an’  mabbe  you, 
Jack  Ellison,  won’t  dare  to  stand  up  like 
a man  to  my  face,  an’  say  that  y’  don’t 
curse  it  as  I do!” 

The  other  hove  in  meditatively,  and 
snapped  another  cod  into  the  fish-hole. 
He  baited  with  unconscious  care  and 
watched  the  gleaming  bit  sink  under  the 
still  waters.  They  worked  their  lines  in 
silence  then;  pulling  in,  unhooking,  bait- 
ing, and  casting  out ; the  great  leads 
striking  with  phflu-utts , and  little  spots 
on  the  calm  where  bubbles  rose  for 
an  instant. 

Heave  and  fall,  heave  and  fall;  ever 
the  monotonous  surge  passed  under  them, 
wavelets  running  away  from  her  clinker- 
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boards  as  the  boat  settled  in  the  long 
valleys  of  green.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  was  that  same  irresistibly  moving 
undulation.  The  ropes  on  the  stocky 
masts  rattled  and  slatted,  and  the  rud- 
der squeaked  in  its  socket,  swashing 
about  forlornly.  Over  it  all  a strangely 
hot  sun,  that  threatened  wind  by  its  tor- 
pid glare. 

Now  and  then  the  skipper’s  face  turned 
to  the  north,  and  he  sniffed  suspiciously. 
“Ef  I was  on  the  Susan  J .,  I’d  order  a 
sharp  lookout  t’  th’  nor’ard!”  he  volun- 
teered. Ellison  yanked  in  a cod  before 
he  answered.  Then  he  too  stared  at  the 
northern  horizon. 

Bleary  and  vague  it  looked,  the  rise 
and  drop  of  the  waters  seeming  to  wash 
the  skies. 

• “I  guess  un’s  nawthin’  but  un  puff, 
mabbe— most — likely !” 

Johnson’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“A’  right.  Jack!  Yer  in  command!” 

They  fished  on,  the  tattoo  of  dying 
cods’  tails  sounding  muffled  in  the  hole. 

A breeze  ruffled  the  surface,  stirring 
the  hair  on  the  capless  heads.  The  skip- 
per sniffed  again  when  the  chill  went 
through  him,  but  he  was  silent;  pulling 
in,  baiting,  and  throwing  out  regularly. 

A stronger  puff  came,  crinkling  the  wa- 
ters, forcing  the  boat  sideways,  the 
eddies  of  her  passage  boiling  silently  to 
windward.  The  skipper  looked  at  El- 
lison. He  was  busy  hauling. 

“ Might  keep  an  eye  out,”  he  sug- 
gested, dropping  a lead  over,  the  line 
murmuring  through  his  fingers. 

“ Wi’  sich  luck  a’  thiss,  we’ll  stay!” 
the  fisherman  answered,  tugging  at  an- 
other line. 

“ A’  right,  lad;  yer  in  command!”  The 
skipper’s  eyes  were  fixed  to  the  north. 
When  he  hauled  in  he  threw  his  cod  into 
the  hole  by  instinct,  watching  the  skies. 

They  seemed  to  rise  then,  a gap  be- 
tween them  and  the  long  dead  roll.  Out 
of  the  wastes  a faint,  indistinct  mass  of 
cloud  appeared,  forming  ranks  that  spread 
across  the  entire  north. 

" See  that  ?”  J ohnson  asked. 

“Aye,  I see  un;  t’  fish  is  cornin’ 
fast!  We’ll  make  t’  best  of  un  afore 
t’  wind  strikes!” 

The  skipper  grinned,  turning  his  face 
from  the  other. 

u It  don’t  make  no  matter  to  me— 
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now!”  he  whispered.  With  the  last  word 
a great  sorrow  dropped  into  his  eyes. 

" Keelhaul  ye!”  he  hissed  at  the 
waters,  "yer  a-goin’  ter  try  ter  catch 
me  agin!  Consarn  ye,  come  on;  Pm 
a-waitin’ !” 

Whe-e-e!  A heavy  blow  sang  through 
the  ropes,  and  the  breasts  of  the  long 
swells  were  deeply  ruffled.  Ellison  got  in 
two  fish  at  once — big  ones.  He  hove  out 
again,  peering  at  the  clouds. 

"Yer  a mite  kearless,  lad,  fur  t’  sake 
of  cod!  Thar’s  other  days  a-comin’!” 

"Niver  had  no  sich  un  luck  afore!” 
Jack  whispered  in  exultation,  dragging 
another  cod  aboard. 

"Mind  yerself,  that’s  all!”  the  skipper 
warned,  tossing  a fish  from  his  line 
among  the  others. 

From  the  long  swells  tbe  waves  rose 
as  if  by  magic,  creating  new  lengths, 
with  the  old  ones  as  foundations.  The 
sun  shone  yet,  decking  the  white  crisp- 
lets  on  the  seas  with  scintillating  points. 
The  blow  passed.  An  even  murmur 
whispered  all  about  the  two  men.  Faster 
and  faster  the  clouds  moved  up  the 
heavens,  great  masses  crowding  on  be- 
hind. The  first  of  them  reached  the  sun, 
obscuring  it  instantly;  the  air  was  raw 
and  damp,  clammy  with  the  promise  of 
big  wind.  Regretfully  Ellison  took  in 
one  more  cod. 

"’Tis  un  shame  fer  to — ” 

" Hark,  man ! Listen  !”  the  skipper  in- 
terrupted, leaping  to  his  feet,  eyes  alert, 
nostrils  quivering. 

From  afar  to  the  north’ard  came  a 
moaning,  rushing  sound,  that  grew  louder 
and  vibrated  on  the  air. 

"Ye  fool!”  Johnson  shouted,  seeing 
the  pallor  of  the  other’s  face.  "Don’t 
ye  know  what’s  cornin’?  ’Tis  a white 
squall .” 

He  took  command  naturally. 

"To  hell  with  those  lines!” — as  El- 
lison tried  to  pull  them  in — " ’less  ye 
want  to  swim ! Get  out  that  grating 
quick’s  ye  kin,  make  yer  hands  work — 
there;  now  lash  those  sweeps  to  it! 
There!  man,  look  alive;  she’s  a-comin’ 
vicious /”  casting  his  eyes  to  the  north. 

The  water-line  was  one  unbroken  stretch 
of  white  where  the  blue-black  clouds 
parted  from  it,  and  a faint  roar  drifted 
down  to  them.  The  big  fisherman  obeyed, 
scarcely  realizing  that  he  did  so.  John- 


son glanced  over  the  stubby  boat.  " Make 
that  fast  to  the  bunch!”  seeing  a long 
light  log  that  was  aboard  for  wood  in 
the  little  stove.  Working  desperately 
now,  the  enthusiasm  of  being  told  what 
to  do  by  a man  he  trusted  urging  him 
on,  Ellison  made  fast  the  lot.  " Over 
with  it,  and  eight  fathom  an’  yer  line! 
Move  lively.  Jack,  dang  ye!  I don’t  want 
to  be  ketched  asleep  by  thatH  nodding 
towards  the  roar,  that  now  seemed  to 
thrumble  in  their  ears.  The  skipper, 
while  the  other  slaved,  took  half-hitches 
here  and  there,  drawing  the  halliards 
tight  and  grunting  as  he  got  an  extra 
turn  on  them.  The  breeze  fell  then,  and 
a breathlessness  was  around. 

"An’  you  a Labradorian!”  Johnson 
said,  mockery  in  his  voice.  " Takes  us 
Bankers  ter  tell  ye  ’bout  yer  own — Hold 
fast !”  he  yelled. 

With  a downward  rush  and  a scream, 
the  wind  struck  them,  the  foam  of  the 
first  rush  pouring  over  their  low  sides. 
The  boat  tightened  on  her  drag-anchor 
and  labored  heavily. 

" She’s  a terror,  no  mistake!”  the  skip- 
per shouted,  climbing  into  his  oilskins. 
Ellison  had  his  on,  and  clung  to  the  fore- 
thwart, anxiety  in  his  eyes. 

The  seas  had  not  as  yet  reached  their 
full  proportions ; they  banged  at  the  craft 
with  short  snarlings  and  hissings  of 
spray.  Driven  like  snow,  their  peaks 
vanished  to  leeward,  and  the  surface 
everywhere  was  one  long  lather  of 
straight-flying  spume.  Johnson  unshipped 
the  tiller,  and  motioned  to  Ellison  to 
como  aft.  They  sat  together,  well  astern, 
to  lift  the  bows,  watching  the  growth  of 
the  coamers. 

"What  were  ye  a-thinkin’  of,  not  say- 
in’  nawthin’  when  ye  seed  the  wind  shift 
into  t’  north’ard  so  suddint!”  Johnson 
yelled  at  the  other. 

" Niver  knaw  un  ter  do  this  afore  in 
t’  Straits!” 

" Straits  or  no  Straits,  ye  want  ter 
ke’p  an  eye  on  th’  damned  ocean ! We’ll 
be  cussed  lucky  ef  we  gits  outer  this! — 
By  gravvy!  bail,  man;  come  on,  hustle! 
A couple  more  o’  them  ’ll  send  us  under !” 

A towering  crest  broke  inboard  as  he 
Rhouted.  It  swish-swashed  coldly  among 
the  cod  and  the. stone  ballast. 

A lumbering  bait-can  in  his  grip,  El- 
lison got  to  work,  bracing  his  feet  on  the 
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narrow  deck-stanchions.  Johnson  found 
a big  dipper — a steady  stream  came  from 
his  compartment. 

Br-u  m-p  ! Ba  n g — sw  i-i-i-ish — z-z  p!  A 
foot  more  in  the  hold ; the  cod  floated  now. 

“Move  lively,  ye  lubber !”  The  skip- 
per’s arms  moved  like  parts  of  a machine. 
A scoop,  a thrust,  a lift,  and  a full  stream 
over  the  side.  His  body  swung  with  the 
pitching  gracefully.  Ellison  struggled, 
but  with  all  his  great  strength  he  could 
not  keep  up  to  the  other. 

“No  use.  Jack!  Out  ballast !”  John- 
son hove  the  stones  by  the  board  rapidly, 
their  splash  unnoticed  in  the  howling 
noises  of  the  squall.  They  got  them  all 
out,  and  shipped  much  less  water  for 
nearly  an  hour. 

“ It’s  wusser !”  the  skipper  bellowed. 
Ellison  nodded,  fascinated  by  the  fright- 
ful seas,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  wild 
days  and  nights  on  the  coast.  They 
waited  some  time  longer;  then  the  nasty 
plash — plash — gr-r-rs-sh  warned  them  that 
the  water  was  gaining  too  fast  under  their 
feet.  They  bailed  again,  the  cod  knock- 
ing about  their  legs,  getting  in  their  way. 

“Drop,  man,  fur  God’s — ” the  rest  of 
the  skipper’s  sentence  was  strangled  in 
his  throat  as  a whirling  sea  buried  the 
bows,  its  crest  swa-ashing  over  them 
with  a muffled  Br-o-oom,  leaving  the  boat 
nearly  half  full. 

“Out  wi’  th’  cod,  quick!”  Johnson 
thundered. 

Ellison  hesitated. 

“ Gol  dang  ye!  ye  fool,  d’ye  want  to 
be  stowed  away  in  Davy  Jones’  locker?” 
Johnson  screamed  with  rage. 

The  big  fisherman  stuck  his  fingers 
through  the  gills  of  a twenty-pound  cod 
and  hove  it  overboard,  a tight  feeling  at 
his  heart,  for  times  had  been  hard  and 
fish  scarce  since  he  lost  Joe  and  the  big 
boat  on  the  trip  for  the  doctor. 

One  by  one  the  great  fish  dropped  into 
the  boiling  seas,  their  white  forms  visible 
for  an  instant  in  the  gray  light.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  went  back  to 
their  element,  though  dead,  unable  to  ap- 
preciate their  liberty. 

By  dint  of  aching  muscles  that  worked 
only  by  force  of  will  and  danger,  they 
got  the  boat  nearly  dry,  and  squatted 
together  again  aft. 

“Was  it  wuth  fishin’  so  late  fur?  We 
might  ’a’  been  comfurable  ashore  now. 


stead  o’  prayin’  ter  God  ter  save  us 
out  here!” 

Ellison  did  not  answer.  Iiis  huge 
hands  were  clenched,  and  Johnson  could 
see  his  lips  moving. 

All  the  afternoon  they  backed  slowly 
down  the  strait,  the  gale  tearing,  the 
seas  dashing  at  them.  Erom  time  to 
time  they  bailed,  but  now  that  the  bal- 
last and  cod  were  gone,  the  chubby  boat 
lifted  more  easily  to  the  giant  waves; 
settled  with  far  less  plunging  in  the 
deep  hollows. 

Night  found  them,  cold  and  hungry, 
drifting  on. 

Of  a sudden  the  wind  slackened;  in 
two  hours  but  a light  breeze  was  left  of 
the  blow. 

“ That’s  the  way  the  danged  north’ard 
squalls  go !”  the  skipper  grumbled,  stretch- 
ing himself,  aching  and  stiff. 

“ Zure  we’re  lucky!”  Ellison  murmured, 
half  asleep. 

“ Turn  to,  man ! Git  yer  drag  aboard 
an’  let’s  git  sail  on  fur  Forteau!  Gol 
dang  it!  we  must  be  thirty  mil?  down!” 
Johnson  stared  into  the  quiet  darkness, 
balancing  easily  as  the  great  remnants 
of  the  blow  lifted  the  boat  and  let  it  fall 
with  easy  motion.  Ellison  got  in  the 
grating,  the  sweep,  and  the  log.  Between 
them  the  two  men  hoisted  the  puny  jib, 
settled  the  foresail  in  place,  and  stretch- 
ed the  mainsail  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

“Take  us  five  hours  or  more,  I’ll  bet!” 
the  skipper  muttered,  “ all  fur  blasted 
cod  that  we  ain’t  got!” 

They  sailed  in  silence,  the  breeze  hold- 
ing on  gently. 

Stars  twinkled  into  sight,  sparkling; 
no  clouds  anywhere  in  the  deep  - blue 
night  skies. 

“ Ye’ve  zaved  me  loifo  agin ; I’m  power- 
ful obliged,  Cap’n!”  There  was  a catch 
in  Ellison’s  voice  and  a tremor.  . 

Johnson,  curled  up  in  the  stern-sheets, 
tiller  stowed  under  his  arm,  smiled  grim- 
ly in  the  darkness. 

“Say  no  more.  Jack;  I’m  one  ahead 
o’  ye  now;  but,  lad,  ye  sh’uld  ha’  knowed 
what  was  a-comin’!” 

“ Knows  I oughter,”  the  fisherman  an- 
swered, slowly.  “ Wass  more  fur  haulin’ 
cod,  I z’pose!” 

The  skipper  chuckled,  his  shoulders 
tossing  slightly:  “ Don’t  ye  be  too  greedy 
when  th’  weather  gi’e9  ye  fair  warnin’ 1 
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Ye  was  owner  o’  this  craft,  an’  I warn’t 
a-goin’  to  say  when,  till  she  got  be- 
yond ye!” 

A soft  chill  stillness  on  the  waters,  the 
weakening  breeze  pushing  them  on.  El- 
lison dozed;  Johnson  almost  slept,  wak- 
ing with  jerks  of  his  head  whenever 
he  felt  the  boat  keeping  away  from 
her  course. 

“ It  ’ll  be  dom  lonely  t’  Forteau  wi’out 
ye!”  Jack’s  deep  voice,  deeper  than  ever 
because  of  his  sleepiness,  rumbled  aft. 

“ Wait  till  I gets  away,  lad — wait;  mab- 
be  ” — the  skipper’s  voice  shook — “ God 
knows  when  I — What’s  that?”  He  was 
wide  awake,  standing  on  the  stern-tliwart. 
The  other  stared  through  the  blackness. 

Far  off,  apparently  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Strait,  three  lights — a red  and  a 
green  and  above  them  a white — blinked 
and  vanished,  then  appeared  again. 

“?Tis  un  wessel!”  Ellison  announced. 

" Aye,  man,  so  I kin  see,  but  what  kind 
o’  ship?” 

Steadily  the  lights  bore  down  on  them, 
the  masthead  gleam  rayonning  in  the 
night. 

“’Bout  ship,  Jack!”  Johnson  called, 
his  tones  thrilling  with  hope.  “Yon’s  a 
Banker,  I know!  ’Bout  ship,  ye  lubber! 
an’  I’ll  cross  her  bows  fur  home.  Fur 
home  an’  th’  kiddies !”  he  whispered, 
hauling  in  on  the  main-sheet  as  he 
jammed  the  tiller  hard  over.  “ Trim  her 
flat  ’s  she’ll  go!” 

“ Aye !”  the  fisherman  answered,  coil- 
ing the  sheet-ropes  at  -his  feet,  a sadness 
in  his  words, — “aye!” 

Humoring  the  slightest  whim  of  the 
wind,  the  skipper  got  the  best  out  of  the 
broad-beamed  craft,  and  crept  a thwart- 
course  to  the  oncoming  lights;  watching 
them,  lips  apart,  eyes  straining  to  gauge 
the  chances  of  intercepting  the  ship. 

Lap — lap — lap — g -r-r-rgle;  the  waters 
parted  under  the  squat  bows  heavily.  The 
skipper  licked  his  lips  in  anguish. 

“We’re  goin’  ter  miss  her,  Jack,  onless 
we  make  a light!  Ha’  ye  got  a match 
fur  th’  lantern?” 

Ellison  fumbled  under  his  oilskins  and 
felt  a damp  box.  “ Cap’en,  won’t  ye  stay 
along  o’  ine?  I canna  fush  alone,  an’ 
t’  wife  an’  boy’ll  hev  hard  times  t’  win- 
ter ’less  I’m  ter  find  some  ’un  to  fush 
along  o’  me.”  The  voice  was  husky  with 
emotion.  Johnson  watched  the  red  and 


green  and  white  lights  swinging  on  be- 
fore he  answered. 

“I’ve  saved  ye  twict!”  he  said,  solemn- 
ly, “ an’  I axes  ye  is’t  fair  dealin’s,  when 
my  missus  an’  kiddies  is  1 broke  ’ ter  home 
in  Bosting?” 

Softly  whistling,  gently  pushing,  the 
wind  carried  through  the  awkward  sails, 
while  the  waters  gurgled  and  sip-sip-ed 
against  the  sides. 

Ellison  stiffened  in  his  wet  clothes. 

“Naw,  zor,  ’tis  na  fair!”  he  mumbled, 
and  began  striking  the  matches  on  the 
under  coaming  of  the  narrow  deck.  The 
first  one  spluttered,  flared — went  out. 

“Steady,  Jack,  fur  God’s  sake!”  John- 
son murmured,  his  eyes  on  the  passing 
lights.  Match  after  match  then  proved 
wet  and  useless.  The  skipper’s  fac£ 
dripped  with  the  sweat  of  agony.  “ She’s 
maybe  the  last  through  this  winter!”  he 
sobbed,  dry-eyed,  staring  at  the  red  light 
now,  the  only  one  visible. 

“T’ere’s  ’un  match  left,  Cap’en,  da’s 
all!”  The  skipper  moistened  his  lips 
again. 

“ Ha’  ye  got  th’  lantern  ready  ?” 

“ Yiss!” 

“ Give  me  th’  match !” 

Faces  near  together,  the  skipper  saw 
the  pain  in  the  other’s  eyes  at  his  words. 

“ Strike  it,  you!”  he  said,  quietly. 

Once — twice,  the  fisherman  drew  the 
bit  of  pine  across  the  wood.  No  result. 
He  undid  his  oilskin  trousers  then,  and 
his  rough  suit  afterwards.  Ps-sht!  when 
he  pulled  the  match  head  against  his 
coarse  flannels  it  flamed  up,  died  away 
to  a tiny  flicker  as  he  put  it  to  the  wick. 

“ Thank  God !” 

The  skipper  cried  out  in  his  joy  as 
the  oil  caught,  and  a broad  yellow  beam 
of  light  came  through  the  glass.  He 
seized  the  lantern  and  leaped  into  the 
frail  rigging,  worming  his  way  up. 
Twice  a circle  to  the  left,  twice  a circle 
to  the  right,  then  three  up-and-down  dips 
(the  signal  of  a doryman  adrift). 

Ellison  watched,  fascinated.  The  red 
light  kept  on  for  a few  moments.  John- 
son breathed  hard  in  suspense. 

“ They’d  oughter  know  that  signal !”  he 
gasped.  “ She  sees  us!”  he  shouted  then, 
as  the  green  light  and  the  white  came 
into  view.  He  slid  to  the  bottom  and 
threw  his  arms  about  Ellison’s  neck. 

“Yer  match  ha’  saved  my  missus  an’ 
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kiddies  this  cruise,  Jack,  an’  Sain  John- 
son don’t  furgit.” 

lie  held  the  lantern  high,  waving  it 
now  and  then. 

Her  bows  whispering  foam,  the 
schooner  bore  down  on  them,  all  sails 
set,  a ghostlike  vision  of  canvas  in  the 
starlight,  leaning  slightly  to  the  gentle 
wind,  moving  gracefully  to  the  sea. 

“ Ahoy ! Who  do  ye  belong  to,  an’ 
what  d’ye  want?”  came  a gruff,  power- 
ful voice. 

“ Capting  Sam  Johnson,  ter  come 
aboard!”  the  skipper  shouted. 

“Luff — luff!  Tail  in  on  yer  sheets,  my 
buccos!”  the  voice  shouted  again. 

With  a swo-i-ish  and  a boiling  at  her 
stern  the  schooner  hove  to,  a line  of  faces 
over  her  rail.  The  skipper  put  the 
fishing-boat  alongside  with  a deft  sweep 
of  the  tiller.  A silence  as  he  swarmed  up 
the  chain-plates,  his  feet  clinking  on  the 
metal.  Then  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“ Well,  dod  gast  me  fur  a lobster  ef 
it  ain’t — ” 

“ Sim ! oh,  Sim ! It’s  you  ? What  luck, 
man,  what  luck!”  Johnson  said,  hoarsely. 

“ Stow  yer  gab  an’  leggo  me  paw !” 
Hearty  and  wholesome  were  the  tones. 
“ Who’s  yer  pal  ?”  the  skipper  of  the 
Martha  Lowe,  out  of  Gloucester,  bound 
home  heavy  in  cod,  asked,  seeing  the 
boat,  Ellison  waiting. 

“ Th’  man  ’ut  saved  me  when  I lost  the 
Susan  1 7.” 

“Hell  an’  blazes!  that’s  too  bad  ye 


did!  The  missus  coined  to  th’  Wharf 
when  I was  sailin’  an’  axed  me  partic- 
ular ter  find  out  what  ’ad  becomed  of 
ye!  She’s  right  mis’able,  Sam,  waitin’ 
fur  ye!” 

“Jack,  lad,  wull  ye  come  wi’  us?  I’ll 
guarantee  good  pay,  an’  stand  th’  loss 
of  yer  boat!”  Johnson  called. 

Ellison,  holding  on  to  the  rope  cast  by 
one  of  the  crew,  looked  up,  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  glistened  in  the  lantern’s  light. 

“Naw,  Cap’en,  t’anks  to  ye!  Mus’  go 
back  ter  Forteau  fur  to  look  arter  my 
woman  ” — he  hesitated,  a throb  in  his 
voice — “an’  To’mie!  Good  luck  to  ye, 
Cap’en!  You  an’  me’s  paid  up  now! 
T’  God  bless  ye,  Cap’en,  an’  yer  no  ta 
curse  t’  sea  no  more ! ’T  ’as  been  good  ta 
you  an’  me  t’other  night,  an’  good  to  you 
this  night,  Cap’en ! Do  na  curse  no 
more!  Goo’-by,  Cap’en!” 

The  lone  fisherman  jumped  to  his  sails, 
hauled  the  sheets  trim  and  flat,  his  lan- 
tern showing  dimly  on  his  white  face  as 
his  boat  filled  away  from  the  schooner 
in  the  light  wind. 

“ We’re  not  square  yit!”  Johnson  shout- 
ed, a lump  in  his  throat,  “ not  by  a damn 
sight.  Jack!  I’ll  see  you  agin,  lad!” 

Faintly  over  the  rolling  waters  came  the 
answer : “ Good  luck,  Cap’en ! I’ll  be  glad 
to  see  un  when  un  coomes,  an’  t’  boy’ll 
be  glad  too ! Goo’-by,  Cap’en  !” 

The  schooner  fell  off  to  her  course  for 
home,  Johnson  watching  the  glow  of  the 
fisherman’s  lantern  till  it  vanished  in  the 
darkness  of  the  sea. 


Moonlight 

BY  RICHARD  LE  G ALLIEN NE 

O CLIMB  with  me,  this  April  night. 
The  silver  ladder  of  the  moon ! 

All  dew  and  danger  and  delight, — 
Above  the  poplars  soon, 

Into  the  lilac-scented  sky, 

Shall  mount  her  maiden  horn, 

Frail  as  a spirit  to  the  eye — 

O climb  with  me  till  morn. 
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The  Art  of  Gari  Melchers 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BRIN  TON 


NESTLED  among  the  dunes  of 
North  Holland  is  a primitive  and 
picturesque  little  studio.  The 
spot  is  lonely  and  isolated.  On  one  side 
chafes  a menacing  sea;  on  the  other  are 
the  quiet  waters  of  a broad  canal. 
Round  about  wave  masses  of  tall  reed 
grass;  here  and  there  is  a stunted  oak 
or  pine,  while  above  drift  continually 
great,  moist-laden  clouds.  Over  the  door- 
way of  this  small,  low-browed  structure 
you  will  find  written  in  crude,  resolute 
characters  the  motto  “ Wahr  und  Klar.” 
It  is  many  years  since  this  device  was 
first  traced,  yet  those  who  have  followed 
with  increasing  interest  the  rise  of  Gari 
Melchers  still  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  art  remain 
truth  and  clarity.  Never,  throughout  a 
singularly  productive  and  successful  ca- 
reer, has  he  forgotten  either  of  those 
simple  words  which  have  themselves  so 
well  withstood  the  change  of  season  and 
the  touch  of  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  resided 
bo  long  at  Egmond  and  has  painted 
numerous  pictures  thereabout,  Mr.  Mel- 
chers is  not,  as  many  assume,  a Hol- 
lander either  by  birth  or  direct  descent, 
nor  has  he  devoted  his  entire  energies 
to  depicting  Dutch  life  and  scene.  It 
is  America,  and  more  specifically  De- 
troit, which  claims  his  allegiance,  he 
having  been  born  in  the  lakeside  city 
some  five-and-forty  years  ago.  In  point 
of  unvarying  placidity  and  uniform  suc- 
cess few  artistic  careers  can  compare 
with  that  of  Gari  Melchers.  From  the 
outset  there  were  no  harsh  parental  ob- 
jections, nor  in  after-days  was  there  any 
period  of  romantic  anguish  or  pathetic 
probation.  The  stimulus  of  poverty  and 
the  sting  of  jealous  emulation  were  alike 
unnecessary  to  his  development.  That 
which  particularly  characterizes  his  prog- 
ress has  always  been  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  wished  to  do 
and  the  way  it  could  best  be  accom- 


plished. When,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
the  boy  went  abroad  to  study  painting, 
the  only  stipulation  his  father  made  was 
that  the  youthful  aspirant  should  not 
go  to  Paris.  The  enshrouding  seclusion 
of  Diisseldorf  was  deemed  less  perni- 
cious, so  the  first  three  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship were  passed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Von  Gebhardt  and  other  zeal- 
ous apostles  of  precedent.  Among  his 
fellow  pupils  were  Kampf,  Vogel,  and 
Hans  Hermann,  and  while  manifestly  a 
promising  student,  the  young  American 
gave  no  evidence  of  unusual  ability. 

Matters  were  different,  however,  when, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
draughtsmanship  and  painting,  Mr.  Mel- 
chers, at  twenty,  decided  to  complete  his 
training  in  Paris.  Taking  no  marked 
pains  to  acquaint  the  family  of  his  move- 
ments, he  quietly  entered  the  Academy 
Julian.  Wholly  unawares  the  admirable 
janitor  of  French  art  had  opened  his 
doors  to  a remarkable  newcomer  who,  in 
response  to  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  the 
capital,  soon  made  his  presence  felt.  His 
studies  were  regarded  as  little  short  of 
phenomenal,  and  both  under  Boulanger 
and  Lefebvre,  and  later  at  the  Beaux 
Arts,  his  advance  can  best  be  measured 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  outdis- 
tanced his  classmates.  They  were  pic- 
turesque and  diverting  days,  those  early 
eighties  when  Gari  Melchers  frequented 
the  Paris  ateliers.  The  American  girl 
had  not  yet  broken  down  the  barriers 
of  the  Quarter  and  complacently  seated 
herself  beside  the  youth  of  her  own  and 
other  lands.  That  traditional  gayety 
which  has  since  fluttered  away  before 
her  rumpled  skirt  and  spotted  apron  was 
still  at  its  height.  If  Mr.  Melchers  and 
his  contemporaries  dwell  with  a cer- 
tain fragrance  upon  this  period  it  is 
possibly  because  they  have  more  to  re- 
call than  recent  students — or  is  it  mere- 
ly the  enchantment  of  a more  extend- 
ed perspective? 
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Maternity 


The  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris 


flexible  truth  became  mellowed  and  modi- 
fied by  a tendoTm*s$  whieli  flowed  straight 
from  the  human  heart.  Wholly  endearing 
m their  frank  community  of  feeling  are 
"‘The  Family/’  now  hanging  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Berlin,  and  the 
“ Maternity  v of  the  Luxembourg,  show- 
ing a blond  mother  in  flowered  cap  and 
cape  holding  in  her  arms  a serious,  blue- 
eyed  infant.  Constant  effort  and  dis- 


cipline. both  spiritual  and  technical, 
were  necessary  in  order  that  such  results 
might  be  attained.  The  quiet  years 
passed  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  Eg* 
mond,  with  occasional  trips  to  Paris  or 
London,  served  to  bring  forth  just  those 
qualities  which  were  most  significant  and 
most  enduring  both  in  the  pointer  and 
in  his  chosen  theme. 

From  the  hour  he  first  settled  in  IIoL 
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land  until  he  had  successively  won  the 
highest  honors  in  Munich  and  Paris,  Mr. 
Melchers  led  an  ungregarious,  almost  ob- 
scure existence.  Later,  one  of  his  whims 
was  to  have  a number  of  studios  at  the 
same  time  in  different  places,  and  to  drift 
to  each  in  turn  as  he  desired  a change  of 
view  or  a fresh  inspiration.  No  one,  in 
those  bachelor  days,  ever  knew  where  to 
find  him.  He  might  be  at  Egmond,  in 
Paris,  in  Picardy,  or  at  Bois-le-Roi  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  His 
mail  followed  him  aimlessly  about  or  ac- 
cumulated unregarded  in  one  particular 
spot.  His  friends  were  amused  or  an- 
noyed according  to  their  several  tem- 
peraments, and  dealers  on  the  hunt  for 
pictures  were  driven  to  distraction.  Yet 
in  this  way  the  painter  never  fell  into  a 
rut.  His  vision  continued  vivacious  and 
animated,  and  interest  seldom  flagged. 

It  was  but  natural  after  so  long  a 
residence  abroad  and  such  complete  Con- 
tinental recognition  that  Mr.  Melchers 
should  turn  his  eyes  toward  his  own 
country,  where  he  was  less  known 
and  where  he  had  so  rarely  exhibited. 
Within  a relatively  short  period  he  has 
closely  identified  himself  with  local  con- 
ditions. The  medium  has  been  por- 
traiture; nor  is  portraiture  anything  of 
a departure,  for  throughout  his  career 
he  has  not  only  painted  numerous  spe- 
cific likenesses,  but  has  always  been  a 
deep  and  searching  student  of  physiog- 
nomy. You  need  only  gaze  at  the  solemn, 
characteristic  dignity  of  “ The  Man  with 
the  Cloak  ” who  looks  from  the  walls  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Rome,  or  note 
the  becomingly  frank  and  decorative 
“ Brabant  Girl ” owned  by  General 
Hawkins,  to  realize  how  far  Mr.  Mel- 
chers had  already  carried  portrait  paint- 
ing. And  yet  when  he  finally  did  return 
he  discovered  just  that  something  which 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  him  here.  During 
the  early  and  middle  phases  of  his  de- 
velopment he  had  found  truth  and  tender- 
ness. It  remained  for  him  to  add  the 
elusive  caress  of  beauty,  and  this  he  has 
raptured  without  sacrificing  either  of  the 
previous  conquests. 

Notable  among  the  painter’s  recent 
portraits  of  women  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  M.  Alger  and  of  Mrs.  Gari 
Melchers,  the  latter  a full  length  in 
profile,  exquisitely  instantaneous  in  pose 
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and  luminously  clear  in  tone.  These  are 
not  facile  or  frivolous  likenesses;  they 
evince,  each  of  them,  a rounded,  certain 
mastery  and  a sense  of  color  as  true  as  it 
is  unconventional.  No  vague,  unsanitary 
landscapes  envelop  these  individuals,  nor 
are  they  suffocated  with  costly  hangings 
or  imperilled  by  unsteady  bits  of  pottery. 
All  is  consistent,  legitimate,  and  refresh- 
ing. You  never  see  in  any  of  Mr.  Mel- 
chers’s  work  a touch  of  drama  or  a hint 
of  artifice.  Behind  the  blond  head  of 
the  “ Brabant  Girl”  looms  a row  of 
delft;  the  white-gowned  figure  of  Mrs. 
Melchers  stands  outlined  against  a 
quaint,  flowered  wall-paper.  There  is  no 
convulsive  striving  after  effect.  The 
right  result  comes  through  an  innate,  in- 
fallible power  of  selection.  The  requisite 
elements  seem  always  to  have  dwelt  there 
within  the  limits  of  the  frame. 

Mr.  Melchers  professes  keen  admira- 
tion for  views  utterly  dissimilar  to  his 
own,  and  in  all  his  tastes  displays  a mel- 
low, human,  catholicity.  One  of  his  few 
theories  is  that  “good  things  are  nearly 
always  good  for  the  same  reasons,”  and 
he  also  firmly  believes  that  “the  really 
big  men  are  strikingly  alike.”  Wholly 
undisturbed  by  sudden  and  seemingly 
radical  changes  of  manner  in  others,  he 
paints  with  a breadth  and  assurance  that 
never  fail  to  convey  the  desired  impres- 
sion. Behind  the  slightest  of  his  sketches 
or  the  most  ambitious  full-length  lurks 
a sound,  disciplined  surety  of  purpose 
which  cannot  go  astray.  In  glancing 
at  these  portraits  you  may  think  of  Hals 
or  you  may  think  of  Velasquez,  but  you 
will  scarcely  think  of  any  one  not  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term  a master  crafts- 
man. Now  that  he  has  come  to  us  for 
a portion  of  each  season,  it  is  doubly 
apparent  that  Mr.  Melchers’s  long  so- 
journ abroad  has  splendidly  served  its 
purpose.  The  years  in  Egmond  and  in 
Paris,  or  the  visits  to  London,  where,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Shannon,  his  friends 
numbered  Watts  and  Val  Prinsep,  cer- 
tainly bore  rich  fruit.  He  left  a mere 
lad;  he  has  returned  a mature  artist, 
bringing  to  a new  country  the  lessons 
taught  so  well  in  the  old.  It  was  not 
otherwise  that  the  great  pioneers  of  the 
past  were  wont  to  do  when  Diirer  wan- 
dered homeward  from  Italy  or  Holbein 
crossed  the  Channel  to  England. 
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BY  AGNES 

THERE  are  few  of  us  who  do  not 
occasionally  wish  we  had  been  bom 
in  other  days,  in  days  for  which 
we  have  some  secret  affinity,  and  which 
shine  for  us  with  a mellow  light  in  the 
deceitful  pages  of  history.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  for  example,  must  have  sighed 
more  than  once  to  see  Queen  Anne  on 
Queen  Victoria’s  throne;  and  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Rhodes  must  have  realized  that 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  reign 
for  him.  There  is  a great  deal  lost  in 
being  bom  out  of  date.  What  freak  of 
fortune  thrust  Galileo  into  the  world 
three  centuries  too  soon,  and  held  back 
Richard  Burton’s  restless  soul  until  he 
was  three  centuries  too  late  ? 

For  myself,  I confess  that  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  make  up  my  chosen 
period,  and  that  my  motive  for  so  choos- 
ing is  contemptible.  It  was  not  a time 
distinguished — in  England  at  least — for 
wit  or  wisdom,  for  public  virtues  or  for 
private  charm;  but  it  was  a time  when 
literary  reputations  were  so  cheaply  gain- 
ed that  nobody  needed  to  despair  of  one. 
A taste  for  platitudes,  a tinge  of  Phari- 
saism, an  appreciation  of  the  common- 
place,— and  the  thing  was  done.  It  was 
in  the  latter  half  of  this  blissful  period 
that  we  find  that  enthusiastic  chronicler, 
Mrs.  Cowley,  writing  in  Public  Charac- 
ters of  “the  proud  preeminence  which, 
in  all  the  varieties  of  excellence  produced 
by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  lyre,  the 
ladies  of  Great  Britain  have  attained 
over  contemporaries  in  every  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.” 

When  we  search  for  proofs  of  this 
proud  preeminence,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Roughly  speaking,  the  period  begins  with 
Miss  Burney  and  closes  with  Miss  Jane 
Porter.  It  includes — besides  Miss  Bur- 
ney— one  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Miss  Austen  (whose  light  never  dazzled 
Mrs.  Cowley’s  eyes),  and  one  mild  but 
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steadfast  planet,  Miss  Edgeworth.  The 
rest  of  Great  Britain’s  literary  ladies 
were  enjoying  a degree  of  fame  and  for- 
tune so  utterly  disproportionate  to  their 
merits  that  their  toiling  successors  to- 
day may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  them- 
selves part  of  that  happy  sisterhood. 
Think  of  being  able  to  find  a market  for 
an  interminable  essay  entitled  “Against 
Inconsistency  min  our  Expectations”! 
There  lingers  in  all  our  hearts  a desire 
to  utter  moral  platitudes,  to  dwell  linger- 
ingly and  lovingly  upon  the  obvious;  but, 
alas ! we  are  not  Mrs.  Barbaulds,  and  this 
is  not  the  year  1780.  Foolish  and  incon- 
sequent we  may  be,  but  tedious  never! 
And  think  of  hearing  one’s  own  brother 
burst  into  song,  that  he  might  fondly 
eulogize  our 

Sacred  gifts  whose  meed  is  deathless  praise, 
Whose  potent  charm  the  enraptured  soul  can 
raise. 

There  are  few  things  more  difficult  to 
conceive  than  an  enthusiastic  brother 
tunefully  entreating  his  sister  to  go  on 
enrapturing  the  world  with  her  pen.  Oh, 
thrice-favored  Anna  Lsetitia  Barbauld, 
who  could  even  warm  the  calm  fraternal 
heart  into  a glow  of  sensibility ! 

The  publication  of  Evelina  was  the 
first  notable  event  in  our  happy  half-cen-; 
tury.  Its  freshness  and  vivacity  charmed 
all  London;  and  Miss  Burney,  like  Sher- 
idan, had  her  applause  “dashed  in  her 
face,  sounded  in  her  ears,”  for  the  rest  of 
a long  and  meritorious  life.  Her  second 
novel,  Cecilia,  was  received  with  such 
universal  transport  that,  in  a very  moral 
epilogue  of  a rather  immoral  play,  we  find 
it  seriously  commended  to  the  public  as 
an  antidote  to  vice: 

Let  sweet  Cecilia  gain  your  just  applause, 
Whose  every  passion  yields  to  nature’s  laws. 

Miss  Burney,  blushing  in  the  royal  box, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  this 
stately  advertisement  of  her  wares.  Vir- 
tue was  not  left  to  be  its  own  reward  in 
those  fruitful  and  generous  years. 
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Indeed  the  most  comfortable  character- 
istic of  the  period,  and  the  one  which  in- 
cites our  deepest  envy,  is  the  universal 
willingness  to  accept  a good  purpose  as  a 
substitute  for  good  work.  Even  Madame 
d’Arblay,  shrewd,  caustic,  and  quick- 
witted, forbears  from  unkind  criticism  of 
the  well-intentioned.  She  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  poems,  be- 
cause of  “ the  piety  and  worth  they  ex- 
hibit”; and  she  rises  to  absolute  en- 
thusiasm over  the  antislavery  epistle, 
declaring  that  its  energy  “ springs  from 
the  real  spirit  of  virtue.”  Yet  to  us  the 
picture  of  the  depraved  and  luxurious 
West  India  ladies — about  whom  it  is  safe 
to  say  good  Mrs.  Barbauld  knew  very 
little — seems  one  of  the  most  unconscious- 
ly humorous  things  in  English  verse. 

Lo!  *here  reclined,  pale  Beauty  courts  the 
breeze, 

Diffused  on  sofas  of  voluptuous  ease. 

With  languid  tones  imperious  mandates  urge, 
With  arm  recumbent  wield  the  household 
scourge. 

There  are  moments  when  Mrs.  Barbauld 
soars  to  the  inimitable,  when  she  reaches 
the  highest  and  happiest  effect  that  ab- 
surdity is  able  to  produce. 

With  arm  recumbent  wield  the  household 
scourge 

is  one  of  these  inspirations;  and  another 
is  this  pregnant  sentence,  which  occurs 
in  a chapter  of  advice  to  young  girls: 
“ An  ass  is  much  better  adapted  than  a 
horse  to  show  off  a lady.” 

To  point  to  Hannah  More  as  a brilliant 
and  bewildering  example  of  sustained 
success  is  to  give  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  it  was  a good  thing  to  be  born 
in  the  year  1745.  Miss  More  began  to 
be  famous  just  as  my  cherished  half- 
century  began  to  dawn,  and  for  the 
whole  fifty  years  her  life  was  a series 
of  social,  literary,  and  religious  triumphs. 
In  her  youth,  she  was  mistaken  for  a wit. 
In  her  old  age,  she  was  revered  as  a 
saint.  In  her  youth,  Garrick  called  her 
“ Nine,” — gracefully  intimating  that  she 
embodied  the  attributes  of  all  the  Muses. 
In  her  old  age,  an  acquaintance  wrote  to 
her:  “You  who  are  secure  of  the  appro- 
bation of  angels  may  well  hold  human  ap- 
plause to  be  of  small  consequence.”  In 
her  youth,  she  wrote  plays  that  everybody 
went  to  see.  In  her  old  age,  she  wrote 


tracts  that  everybody  bought  and  dis- 
tributed. Bishops  composed  Latin  verses 
in  her  honor,  and  her  biographer  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apologize  for  her  corre- 
spondence with  that  agreeable  worldling 
Horace  Walpole.  When  her  tragedy, 
Percy,  was  brought  out  in  London, 
men  “ shed  tears  in  abundance.”  When 
ladies  tried  to  read  this  play  to  one  an- 
other, they  were  so  choked  with  emotion 
as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  sent  a special  messenger 
to  thank  her  for  the  honor  she  had  done 
his  historic  name.  Four  thousand  copies 
of  Percy  were  sold  in  a fortnight.  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  The  Search  for 
Happiness  were  sold  in  six  weeks. 
Twenty  thousand  copies  of  Coelebs  in 
Search  of  a Wife  were  sold  in  England, 
and  thirty  thousand  in  America.  “ The 
Americans  are  a very  approving  people,” 
acknowledged  the  gratified  authoress.  In 
Iceland,  Ccelehs  was  read — so  Miss  More 
says  — “ with  great  apparent  profit  ” ; 
while  Charles  the  Footman  and  The 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  made  their 
edifying  way  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. “All  this  and  Heaven  too,”  as  a 
reward  for  being  born  in  17451  The  in- 
justice of  the  thing  stings  us  to  the  soul. 
Yet  it  was  the  unhesitating  assumption 
of  Heaven’s  copartnership  which  gave  to 
Hannah  More  the  best  part  of  her  earthly 
prestige,  which  made  her  verdicts  a little 
like  Protestant  Bulls.  When  she  ob- 
jected to  “ Marmion  ” and  “ The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  ” for  their  lack  of  “ practical 
precept,”  these  sinless  poems  were  with- 
drawn from  Evangelical  bookshelves. 
As  she  waxed  old,  and  affluent,  and  dispu- 
tatious, it  was  deemed  well  to  encourage 
a timid  public  with  the  assurance  that 
her  genius,  though  “ great  and  command- 
ing,” was  still  “ lovely  and  kind.”  And 
when  she  died,  it  was  recorded  that  “ a 
cultivated  taste  for  moral  scenery  was 
one  of  her  distinctions,”  as  though  Na- 
ture herself  attended  a catechism  class 
before  venturing  to  allure  too  freely  the 
mistress  of  Barley  Wood. 

But  Miss  More  did  write.  Nineteen 
closely  printed  volumes  stand  as  melan- 
choly witnesses  of  the  fact.  It  was  pos- 
sible in  those  halcyon  days  to  attain  a 
fair  literary  reputation  without  such  un- 
commendabje  industry.  Mrs.  Montagu, 
“ the  great  Mrs.  Montagu,”  established 
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herself  for  life  by  a defence  of  Shake- 
speare against  the  invidious  criticisms  of 
Voltaire ; Mrs.  Chapone,  by  her  Letters  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind;  and  Mrs. 
Boscawen  appears  to  have  done  nothing 
but  admire  the  compositions  of  her  friends. 

Each  art  of  conversation  knowing, 

High-bred,  elegant  Boscawen. 

" She ’’  (Mrs.  Boscawen)  ) " is  at  once  po- 
lite, learned,  judicious  and  humble,"  writes 
Miss  Hannah  More ; from  which  we  infer 
that  the  admiration  for  Sir  Eldred  and 
Percy  must  have  been  of  a very  ardent 
character  indeed.  Then  there  was  the  rath- 
er mysterious  Miss  Streatfield,  who  was  re- 
ceived into  the  inner  circle  of  the  elect  be- 
cause, as  a girl,  she  had  been — Heaven 
knows  why ! — taught  Greek.  " Taking 
away  her  Greek,  she  is  as  ignorant  as  a 
butterfly,"  said  Dr.  Johnson;  and,  even 
with  this  unusual  accomplishment,  she 
seems  to  have  been  neither  sensible  nor 
clever.  We  find  her,  however,  figuring  in 
Madame  d’Arblay’s  J ournal  as  " a great 
beauty  and  famous  Greek  scholar  " ; and 
the  Literary  Herald  lapses  into  verse  Over 
Lovely  Streatfield’s  ivory  neck, 

Nose  and  notions  & la  Grecque, 
as  though  an  acquaintance  with  Xeno- 
phon lent  an  Attic  cast  to  countenance 
and  character. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  such  sun- 
lit mediocrity  that  the  hardship  of  being 
born  too  late  is  felt  with  crushing  force. 
Why  cannot  we  write  " Letters  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  and  be  held 
an  authority  on  education  all  the  rest 
of  our  days?  Many  people,  we  are  as- 
sured, wrote  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  entreating  her 
to  undertake  the  intellectual  training  of 
their  daughters.  When  we  consider  all 
that  a modern  educator  is  expected  to 
know — from  bird-calls  to  metric  meas- 
ures— we  sigh  over  the  time  which  de- 
manded nothing  more  difficult  than  this: 

" Our  feelings  are  not  given  us  for 
our  ornament,  but  to  spur  us  on  to  right 
actions.  Compassion,  for  instance,  is 
not  impressed  upon  the  human  heart, 
only  to  adorn  the  fair  face  with  tears, 
and  to  give  an  agreeable  languor  to  the 
eyes.  It  is  designed  to  excite  our  utmost 
endeavor  to  relieve  the  sufferer." 

Was  it  really  worth  while  to  say  this, 
even  in  1775?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
young  ladies  of  the  period  were  in  dan- 


ger of  supposing  that  the  office  of  com- 
passion was  to  " adorn " a face  with 
tears;  and  did  they  only  pretend  that 
they  were  sorry  for  the  poor  and  sick, 
that  their  bright  eyes  might  grow  agree- 
ably languid?  Yet  we  know  that  Mrs. 
Chapone’s  little  volume  was  held  to  have 
rendered  signal  service  to  society.  Some 
halting  verses  of  the  period  exalt  her  as 
the  beacon -light  of  youth;  and  Mrs. 
Delany,  writing  to  her  six-year-old  niece, 
counsels  the  little  girl  to  read  the  " Let- 
ters " once  a year  until  she  is  grown  up. 

" They  speak  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  head,"  she  assures  the  poor  infant; 

" and  I know  no  book  (next  to  the  Bible) 
more  entertaining  and  edifying." 

Mrs.  Montagu  gave  dinners.  The  real 
and  very  solid  foundation  of  her  reputa- 
tion was  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
she  fed  her  lions.  She  also  gave  "lit- 
erary breakfast  parties,"  which  sound 
rather  formidable,  breakfast  not  being  a 
meal  that  lends  itself  freely  to  animated 
conversation.  A mysterious  halo  of  in- 
tellectuality surrounded  this  excellent 
hostess.  "The  female  Maecenas  of  Hill 
Street,"  Hannah  More  elegantly  termed 
her,  adding — to  prove  that  she  herself 
was  not  unduly  influenced  by  gross  food 
and  drink, — " But  what  are  baubles,  when 
speaking  of  a Montagu  I"  Dr.  Johnson 
praised  her  conversation — especially  when 
he  wanted  to  tease  jealous  Mrs.  Thrale, — 
but  sternly  discountenanced  her  attempts 
at  authorship.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds observed  that  the  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare 
did  its  authoress  honor,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
torted contemptuously : " It  does  her 
honor,  but  it  would  do  honor  to  nobody 
else" — which  strikes  me  as  a singularly 
unpleasant  thing  to  hear  said  about  one’s 
literary  masterpiece.  Like  the  fabled 
Caliph  who  stood  by  the  Sultan’s  throne 
translating  the  flowers  of  Persian  speech 
into  comprehensible  and  unflattering 
truths,  so  Dr.  Johnson  stands  undeceived 
in  this  pleasant  half-century  of  pretence, 
translating  its  ornate  nonsense  into  lan- 
guage we  can  too  readily  understand. 

But  how  comfortable  and  how  com- 
forting the  pretence  must  have  been,  and 
how  kindly  tolerant  all  the  pretenders 
were  to  one  another.  If,  in  those  happy 
days,  you  wrote  an  essay  on  "The  Har- 
mony of  Numbers  and  Versification," 
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you  unhesitatingly  asked  your  friends  to 
come  and  have  it  read  aloud  to  them ; and 
your  friends — instead  of  leaving  town  next 
day — came,  and  listened,  and  called  it  a 
“Miltonic  evening.”  If,  like  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, you  had  a taste  for  letter-writing, 
you  filled  up  innumerable  sheets  with 
such  breathless  egotisms  as  this: 

“ I come,  a happy  guest,  to  the  general 
feast  Nature  spreads  for  all  her  children, 
my  spirits  dance  in  the  sunbeams,  or 
take  a sweet  repose  in  the  shade.  I re- 
joice in  the  grand  chorus  of  the  day, 
and  feel  content  in  the  silent  serene  of 
night,  while  I listen  to  the  morning 
hyinn  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  I 
recollect  how  beautiful  it  is,  sum’d 
up  in  the  works  of  our  great  poet.  Mil- 
ton,  every  rivulet  murmurs  in  poetical 
cadence,  and  to  the  melody  of  the  night- 
ingale I add  the  harmonious  verses  she 
has  inspired  in  many  languages.” 

So  highly  were  these  rhapsodies  ap- 
preciated, and  so  far  were  correspondents 
from  demanding  either  coherence  or  punc- 
tuation, that  four  volumes  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu’s letters  were  published  after  her 
death;  and  we  find  Miss  More  praising 
the  “ humble  ” Mrs.  Boscawen  because  she 
approached  this  standard  of  excellence: 
“ Mrs.  Palk  tells  me  her  letters  are 
hardly  inferior  to  Mrs.  Montagu’s.” 

Those  were  the  days  to  live  in,  and 
sensible  people  made  haste  to  be  born  in 
time.  The  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury saw  quiet  country  families  tearing 
the  freshly  published  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  into  a dozen  parts,  because  no 
one  could  wait  his  turn  to  read  the  book. 
All  England  held  its  breath  while  Emily 
explored  the  haunted  chambers  of  her 
prison  - house.  The  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  found  Mrs.  Opie  en- 
throned as  a peerless  novel-writer,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review  praising  Adeline 
Mowbray,  or  Mother  and  Daughter,  as 
the  most  pathetic  story  in  the  English 
language.  Indeed,  one  sensitive  gentle- 
man wrote  to  its  authoress  that  he  had 
lain  awake  all  night,  bathed  in  tears, 
after  reading  it.  About  this  time,  too, 
we  begin  to  hear  “the  mellow  tones  of 
Felicia  Hemans,”  whom  Christopher 
North  reverently  admired,  and  who,  we 
are  assured,  found  her  way  to  all  hearts 
that  were  open  to  “the  holy  sympathies 
of  religion  and  virtue.”  Murray’s  heart 


was  so  open  that  he  paid  two  hundred 
guineas  for  the  Vespers  of  Palermo ; 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  considered  that  the 
Siege  of  Valencia  contained  the  most 
beautiful  poetry  she  had  read  for  years. 
Finally  Miss  Jane  Porter  looms  darkly 
on  the  horizon,  with  novels  five  volumes 
long.  All  the  Porters  worked  on  a 
heroic  scale.  Anna  Maria’s  stories  were, 
if  possible,  still  lengthier  than  Jane’s; 
and  their  brother  Robert  painted  on  a 
single  canvas,  “ The  Storming  of  Serin- 
gapatam,”  seven  hundred  life-sized  figures. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  and  The  Scot - 
fish  Chiefs  were  books  familiar  to  our 
infancy.  They  stretched  vastly  and 
vaguely  over  many  tender  years — stories 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  without 
beginning  and  without  end.  But  when 
our  grandmothers  were  young,  and  my 
chosen  period  had  still  years  to  run, 
they  were  read  on  two  continents  and 
in  many  tongues.  The  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  was  so  pleased  with  Thaddeus  that 
he  made  Miss  Porter  a “lady  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Joachim,” — which  sounds 
both  imposing  and  mysterious.  The 
badge  of  the  order  was  a gold  cross; 
and  this  unusual  decoration,  coupled 
with  the  lady’s  habit  of  draping  herself 
in  flowing  veils,  like  one  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe’s  heroines,  so  confused  an  honest 
British  public  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  agitated  Protestants 
that  Miss  Porter  had  no  Popish  procliv- 
ities, and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
nun.  In  our  own  country  her  novels 
were  exceedingly  poptilar,  and  her  Amer- 
ican admirers  sent  her  a rosewood  arm- 
chair in  token  of  appreciation  and  es- 
teem. It  is  possible  she  would  have 
preferred  a royalty  on  her  books;  but 
the  armchair  was  graciously  accepted, 
and  a pen-and-ink  sketch  in  an  album 
of  celebrities  represents  Miss  Porter 
seated  majestically  on  its  cushions,  “ in 
the  quiet  and  ladylike  occupation  of 
taking  a cup  of  coffee.” 

And  so  my  happy  half-century  draws 
to  its  appointed  end.  A new  era,  cold, 
critical,  contentious,  deprecated  the  old 
genial  absurdities,  chilled  the  old  senti- 
mental outpourings,  questioned  the  old 
profitable  pietism.  Unfortunates,  born 
a hundred  years  too  late,  look  back  with 
wistful  eyes  upon  the  golden  age  which 
they  feel  themselves  qualified  to  adorn. 
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A Landscape  by  C.  M.  Dewey 

MODERN  landscape-painting,  as  developed  during 
the  past  century,  is  a wholly  new  medium  of 
expression  compared  to  the  portrait  landscape 
of  the  earlier  time,  and  justifies  itself  in  its  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  As  ideals  changed,  men  set  about 
finding  means  of  expressing  their  imaginative  vision. 
The  portraitist’s  scrutiny  of  nature  which  had  obtained 
under  Dutch  discipleship  no  longer  satisfied  the  world, 
and  reverie-image  with  its  larger  seeing  and  its  inward 
emotion  took  the  place  of  Dutch  particularity.  Instead 
of  a copy,  men  demanded  a symphony  of  nature-r-the 
beautiful  memory  of  things  seen  as  in  a dream.  It  would 
be  interesting,  did  the  space  of  these  papers  permit,  to 
show  the  close  connection  between  modern  landscape- 
painting and  modern  music.  Their  development  has  been 
coincident,  both  striving  to  express  the  brooding  mystery 
and  longing  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Dewey’s  work  has  shown 
poetic  perception  of  Nature,  and  his  aim  has  been  towards 
a finer  expression  of  her  subtler  qualities.  He  loves 
peaceful  scenes  with  quiet  pools,  whispering  trees,  and 
pensive  skies  bathed  in  tender  light — the  evanescent 
moods  of  Mother  Earth — which  he  presents  with  breadth 
and  force,  but  with  the  reserve  that  shows  the  man  of 
thought.  His  canvases  are  marked  by  poise,  serenity, 
and  intuition  rather  than  by  manual  dexterity;  his  honest 
craftsmanship  shows  entire  freedom  from  artifice,  and 
his  nice  adjustment  of  sanity  and  sentiment,  of  percep- 
tion and  technique,  leaves  us  in  a contented  mood.  In 
this  picture  his  best  qualities  appear.  It  shows  his  love 
for  the  simplicity  and  gravity  of  Nature.  The  light 
penetrates  the  dim  aisles  of  trees  in  stray  shafts,  and  the 
expectant  ear  almost  awaits  the  sound  of  distant  church- 
bells  on  the  serene  air.  There  are  no  stress  and  storm, 
but  the  scene  is  touched  with  the  romantic  illusion  that 
comes  from  within — the  expression  of  an  earnest  nature. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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“THE  VOICE  OH  THE  TREES.”  BY  CHARLES  MELVILLE  DEWEY 

Engfetved  oi i Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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A Life  Partnership 

BY  ROY  NORTON 


FOR  thirty  years  they  had  been 
“pardners,”  had  worked  or  played, 
enjoyed  or  suffered,  and  fed  or 
starved  together.  Neither  the  desert’s 
vastness,  the  mountain’s  ruggedness,  nor 
the  forest’s  impenetrableness  had  been 
strong  enough  to  separate  them,  but  now 
that  mightier  thing,  the  love  of  woman, 
threatened  to  come  between. 

They  were  alike  in  everything,  even  to 
birthdays,  and  if  one  asked  their  ages, 
they  responded  in  brave  chorus:  “ Sixty- 
five.  Yes,  we’re  sixty-five,”  and  then 
with  grave  jubilation  they  might  volun- 
teer the  further  information  that  they 
“were  goin’  on  sixty-six;  yes,  goin’  on 
sixty -six.” 

They  looked  alike,  as  do  aged  married 
couples  who  have  long  dwelt  in  complete 
community  of  thought  and  interest. 
Their  voices  had  the  high,  thin,  quaver- 
ing pitch  of  age,  and  were  in  unison; 
each  had  white  hair,  white  eyebrows,  and 
white  beards,  carefully  trimmed  alike  in 
a style  of  their  own,  with  the  long  upper 
lip  smooth  and  the  cheeks  shaven  to  the 
corners  of  the  lower  lip  and  downward. 

They  always  dressed  alike,  as  if  they 
were  twin  boys  whose  mother  bought 
everything  in  pairs;  same  blue  denim 
overalls,  faded  to  a spotted  kind  of  white- 
ness by  much  washing,  same  “hickory” 
shirts,  same  everything — sometimes  patch- 
ed in  the  same  places.  And  that  they 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  alike 
was  shown  in  this  love-affair. 

Singularly  enough  it  all  came  about, 
as  good  old  Hugh  McCarthy,  who  owned 
the  claim  farther  up  the  canon,  said, 
because  of  “ the  buttin’  in  of  civiliza- 
tion.” And  Hugh  ought  to  know,  be- 
cause for  ten  years  he  had  been  their  only 
neighbor  within  a day’s  ride. 

The  Ahpalino,  as  it  meandered  along 
the  line  trying  to  find  whether  it  flowed 
in  California  or  Oregon,  wasn’t  very  rich 
in  gold ; “ jest  fair  diggin’s — yes,  jest  fair 
diggin’s,”  the  partners  had  truthfully 


told  the  forlorn-looking  Jim  Sands,  when 
he  first  appeared  on  the  scene  with  The 
Woman,  then  his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim,  “not  hankerin’ 
much  fur  riches,”  staked  as  their  claim 
the  regulation  number  of  feet  a mile  be- 
low. Then,  as  Hugh  said,  “Jim  had 
caused  a heap  of  trouble  by  gettin’  up 
and  dyin’.”  That  was  less  than  a year 
after  his  arrival,  before  his  ditch  and 
flume  for  “piping”  had  been  completed, 
and  therefore  before  there  was  any  gold- 
dust  in  any  receptacle  in  any  place  in 
the  Sands  cabin. 

Neither  tears  nor  weeds  were  affected 
by  the  widow;  she  was  a little  too  used 
to  “ tough  luck  ” and  a little  too  angular 
and  sharp-featured  for  either.  One  of 
the  kind  of  women  who  seem  to  take 
nearly  everything  as  a matter  of  course 
and  all  in  the  day’s  work.  But  the 
partners  were  tender-hearted  old  fel- 
lows, as  becomes  men  whose  lives  had 
been  passed  out  in  God’s  good  open,  and 
from  the  time  of  Sands’s  death  their 
trouble  began. 

Life  with  them  had  assumed  great 
method,  passing  along  fixed  lines  and 
within  definite  times.  It  seemed  natural 
to  always  arise  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, turn  the  stream  of  water  for  hy- 
draulic mining  hissing  and  roaring 
against  the  bank  at  seven-thirty,  “shut 
her  off  ” at  eleven-thirty,  and  so  on,  until 
at  just  seven-fifteen  each  evening — in 
the  summer  when  all  this  happened — 
they  could  be  found  pottering  around  the 
truck-patch  back  of  the  cabin  on  the  hill. 

This  excellent  routine  being  broken 
upon,  through  the  necessity  of  “lookin’ 
after  the  widder  ” each  twilight  after  the 
day’s  toil,  was  really  the  first  little  crack 
within  the  fife.  It  isn’t  on  record  any- 
where whether  Abner  or  Ezra  was  the 
one  who  first  thought  of  going  to  her 
assistance,  but  it’s  most  probable  that 
both  thought  of  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
effect,  however,  was  quite  obvious. 
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Heretofore  their  cabin  looked  trimmer 
and  neater.  It  was  perched  on  a little 
flat  where  the  gulch  was  broadest,  and, 
with  the  big,  solemn,  companionable  hills 
holding  it  in  kindly  fashion  in  their  lap, 
it  seemed  part  of  the  natural  scene.  They 
had  taken  much  pains  with  it  at  odd 
times,  had  these  two  old  fellows;  had  a 
kind  of  a lawn,  and  a gravelled  walk, 
and  old-fashioned  flowers  like  holly- 
hocks and  others  that  you  don’t  know  the 
names  of  any  more;  apple-tree  or  two, 
and  lots  of  berry  bushes. 

Now  that  there  was  a widow  a mile 
down  the  canon,  the  grass  didn’t  look  so 
nice  and  the  bushes  weren’t  so  trim,  and 
it  didn’t  take  a pair  of  field-glasses  to 
find  a weed  here  and  there  in  the  garden. 
That’s  what  Hugh  said. 

It  went  on  this  way  quite  a while, 
until  after  they  had  cut  wood  enough  to 
run  the  Sands  derelict  through  the  win- 
ter and  were  ready  to  haul  and  pile  it  in 
her  cache.  And  in  the  mean  time  the 
cumulative  result  was  that  both  loved  the 
widow,  and  both  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  each  kept  quiet  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  hurt  his  partner’s  feelings. 

They  nearly  broke  each  other’s  heart 
getting  along  as  far  as  the  winter’s-wood 
stage.  Things  went  wrong  that  never 
had  before ; Abner  would  cook  the  tea  too 
much,  or  forget  that  he  was  frying  beans 
and  let  them  singe.  Ezra,  in  his  abstrac- 
tion, would  forget  to  empty  the  tin  wash- 
basin, and  one  night  left  his  boots  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  instead  of  in  the 
comer  where  they  had  invariably  gone 
for  ten  years. 

The  widow  was  a willing  sort,  and 
would  probably  have  just  as  soon  accept- 
ed one  as  the  other.  It  was  she  who 
finally  did  the  business.  She  cornered 
Abner  alone  one  evening,  while  Ezra  was 
in  her  cabin  mending  a shelf.  She  “ al- 
lowed ” it  would  be  pretty  lonesome  for 
her  when  snow  fell,  and  wished  she  lived 
nearer  them,  where  they  could  both  use 
the  same  wood-pile.  It  got  to  Abner. 
He  told  her  he’d  ask  Ezra  about  it,  and 
he  did. 

That  night,  after  they  had  trudged 
through  the  darkness  to  their  own  cabin, 
lighted  the  lamp  and  taken  their  regular 
seats  in  regular  places  on  opposite  sides 
of  it,  Abner  broke  silence. 

“ Ezry,”  he  said,  with  an  odd  little 


quaver  in  his  voice,  “ you’ve  got  to  marry 
the  widder.  I give  you  my  consent. 
’Tain’t  fair  to  a woman  to  pay  her  as 
much  attention  as  you  have  without 
marry  in’  her.  Folks  ’ll  talk.” 

Ezra  nearly  fell  off  his  stool.  The 
“ talk  ” argument  got  him,  although  there 
hadn’t  been  a living  being  up  or  down 
the  canon  since  Jim  Sands  died.  Such 
fear  hath  scandal!  And  the  worst  of  it 
was,  although  he  wanted  mightily  to 
marry  the  widow,  he  didn’t  want  to  leave 
Abner,  and  it  hurt  his  heart  that  Abner 
wanted  to  “ marry  him  off  that-a-way.” 

His  jaw  dropped  until  his  mouth  hung 
open,  his  eyes  filled  to  the  brim  with 
tears,  and  he  looked  really  old.  He  sat 
for  a long  time  and  gazed  at  the  floor, 
a picture  of  utter  dejection. 

“ Abner,”  he  said,  after  he  could  trust 
himself  to  speak,  “ I ain’t  done  nothin’ 
to  you,  hev  I ? Ye  don’t  want  to  get  shet 
of  me— do  you  ?” 

Then  they  both  broke  down  about  as 
far  as  they  could,  neither  wishing  to  show 
his  emotions  to  the  other,  and  ended  by 
discussing  the  trying  situation  from  all 
points  of  view.  Abner  wasn’t  altogether 
frank,  though;  he  practised  deception  by 
insisting  that  he  didn’t  love  the  widow. 
Their  confidence  brought  forth  one  result, 
and  that  was — the  partition.  There  had 
been  so  many  mental  reviews  of  the  years 
past  that  both  realized  the  impossibility 
of  living  under  separate  roofs. 

They  slep*  in  a double-decked  bunk, 
one  above  the  other,  over  against  the 
cabin  wall,  and  long  after  the  smiling 
moon  had  crept  over  the  hillside  to  watch 
tenderly  over  them  through  the  night 
and  throw  the  light  of  her  peering 
through  their  window,  they  tumbled  and 
tossed  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  ad- 
venture; Abner  because  he  was  losing  a 
partner  and  not  gaining  a wife,  and  Ezra 
because  of  the  trial  before  him,  winning 
a wife  but  losing  a partner. 

Ezra  didn’t  know  much  of  women. 

The  kind  he  had  seen  on  the  sal- 
vaged edges  of  the  world  were  not  the 
kind  he  had  wanted  for  companions,  and 
certainly  all  women  outside  of  dance- 
halls  looked  like  angels  and  were  high- 
ly unapproachable. 

At  sixty-five  this  clean-minded  old 
chap  was  bringing  a boy’s  heart  and 
ideals  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  a woman. 
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and — as  a boy — he  brought  them  timor- 
ously. He  who  had  for  more  than  forty 
years  fought  Indians  and  bears  and  na- 
ture, and  in  a hundred  ways  gazed  with 
unflinching  calmness  into  the  very  eyes 
of  Death,  was  tifraid. 

So  heavily  sat  the  fear  of  the  night 
upon  him  that  on  the  following  day  he 
procrastinated,  and  in  the  end  convinced 
Abner  that  preparations  should  -be  made 
at  the  cabin  before  he  ventured  out  upon 
his  errand  to  the  widow.'  So  they  decided 
to  first  build  across  the  cabin  the  parti- 
tion which  was  to  lend  privacy  to  do- 
mestic affairs.  ‘ 

Perhaps,  too,  Abner  was  the  more 
easily  convinced  because  the  partition 
afforded  a little  more  delay;  but  he  /elt 
that  each  blow  of  the  hammer  as  it  jBCnt 
a nail  into  the  giving  pine  was  helping 
to  build  up  the  barrier  between  him  and 
Ezra  and  hi$  old  life. 

The  partners  failed  to  enjoy  • .their 
handiwork  when  night-time  came.  The 
sense  of  estrangement  was  upon  them. 
They  smoked  in  silence  before  the  lamp 
was  extinguished,  leaving  them  to  the 
renewed  keeping  of  the  moon. 

It  was  a long  four  - mile  walk  up 
the  canon  to  McCarthy’s  claim,  but  the 
next  day  found  them  plodding  up  to  the 
cut  where  he  wus  at  work.  They  sat 
down  together  on  the  bank  above  his  head 
and  watched  him.  The  noise  of  their 
approach  was  drowned  by  the  boom  of 
the  swishing,  swirling  torrents  where 
Hugh  stood  in  rubber  boots,  master  of 
the  hill’s  destinies.  The  pent  waters  of 
the  mountain  falling  hundreds  of  feet 
through  steel  pipe  and  compressed  into 
the  small  nozzle  of  the  Giant  was  doing 
great  work  that  evening.  McCarthy’s 
hands  played  with  terrific  power  as  he 
held  the  silvered  stream  against  some 
great  boulder  and  sent  it  hurtling  out 
of  the  way,  or  cleverly  cut  into  a bank 
until  it  fell. 

Even  the  noise  of  his  singing  was  lost 
in  the  rush.  The  partners  forgot  their 
trouble  and  admiringly  watched  the  work 
and  the  running  sluice  - boxes  where 
gathered  the  muddy  gold.  They  chewed 
tobacco  steadily,  their  jaws  sending  their 
beards  in  and  out  with  regularity.  It 
was  a great  innovation,  this  visit.  They 
almost  forgot  their  mission.  McCarthy 
saw  them  and  shut  down  the  water. 


“ llello  1”  he  called.  “ Glad  to  see 
you.” 

“ Glad  to  see  you,”  said  Ezra.  “ Yes, 
glad  to  see  you,”  piped  Abner.  Then, 
“ Works  well,”  they  said,  in  unison. 

McCarthy  was  puzzled.  Here  wfas  the 
unexpected.  He  wisely  decided  to  ask 
no  questions,  90  stood  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead  and  looking  down 
the  gulch. 

“ We’re  goin’  to  git  married,”  said 
Ezra,  feeling  the  need  of  conversation 
and  taking  the  formality  of  announce- 
ment on  his  own  shoulders.  “ Yes,  we’re 
goin’  to  git  married,”  came  the  echo 
from  Abner. 

McCarthy’s  hands  came  down  to  his 
sides  with  surprise. 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  !”  he  said,  then 

caught  hfe  breath.  “Who  to?” 

“ Widder  Sands,”  they  said,  in  unison. 

“Both  of  you?”  McCarthy  asked,  in 
amazement. 

Again  the  partners  felt  the  blow.  For 
once  bujt  one  of  them  replied.  Already 
they  were  separated.  Abner  pointed  his 
thumb  at  Ezra,  and  said  tersely,  “ Him.” 

“When’s  it  to  be  pulled  off?” 

“ Soon’s  we  kin  git  the  preacher  from 
over  the  divide,”  Abner  replied.  “ Yes, 
soon’s  we  kin  git  the  preacher,”  Ezra 
concurred,  fearful  of  being  left  out. 

McCarthy’s  eyes  twinkled  humorously 
as  he  climbed  up  the  bank  to  where  they 
were  seated.  “ Give  Mrs.  Sands  my  re- 
gards,” he  said,  as  he  took  his  perch 
alongside.  “When  did  you  fix  this  up?” 

The  partners  looked  at  each  other  as 
though  recalling  something,  their  jaws 
stopped  wagging,  and  in  chorus  they  said, 
“ We  ain’t  exactly  asked  her  yit.” 

When  McCarthy,  with  a well-developed 
sense  of  humor,  laughed,  the  partners 
looked  grieved.  Atonement  was  made 
for  levity  by  an  invitation  to  the  cabin. 
They  showed  their  acceptance  of  his  hos- 
pitality by  washing  their  hands  and  faces 
with  loud  splutterings,  and  then  each 
drew  from  his  pocket  a short  comb  and 
gravely  smoothed  down  his  white  thatch 
of  hair.  They  sat  in  silence  as  the  host 
fried  the  bacon,  warmed  the  beans,  and 
brought  out  the  “ sour-dough  ” bread. 
In  equal  silence  they  ate  and  allowed 
Hugh  to  do  the  talking.  They  weren’t 
strong  on  conversation,  even  when  in- 
viting a man  to  their  wedding. 
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Night  had  fallen  before  they  arose 
from  their  stools,  put  their  pipes  in  their 
pockets,  and  showed  signs  of  departure. 
Although  urged  to  forego  the  long  re- 
turn trip  until  morning,  they  agreed  that 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  “ sleep  away  from  hum 
when  it  was  only  four  mile  off,”  tacitly 
admitting  the  home-longing  that  always 
burned  within  them,  and  trudged  away 
in  the  starlight. 

Ezra  and  Abner  proposed  to  the  widow 
the  next  day,  Abner  accompanying  Ezra 
to  the  bend  of  the  road  and  waiting  until 
he  should  return.  The  alders  out  by 
the  stream  kept  him  company;  and  the 
birds,  who  all  seemed  to  know  him  and 
commiserate  with  him,  chirped  sympa- 
thetically at  him  from  the  underbrush. 
The  world  looked  pretty  gray.  Loneli- 
ness was  leering  at  him  from  the  corners 
and  preparing  to  rub  shoulders.  Thirty 
years  of  partnership,  and  then  desertion! 
He  bravely  tried  to  whistle  when  he 
heard  the  footsteps  returning,  and  it  hurt 
a little  that  Ezra  seemed  so  elated  and 
looked  so  boyish,  and  stepped  out  with  a 
kind  of  conquering-hero  air.  Yes,  Ezra 
had  won  by  putting  the  case  before  her 
in  good,  honest,  old-time  way.  Had  told 
her  he  and  Abner  had  decided  to  marry 
her,  and  that  if  she  would  have  him,  he 
would  be  “ mighty  glad  to  take  keer 
of  her.” 

McCarthy  gave  the  bride  away.  There 
wasn’t  any  particular  reason  why  he 
should,  but  somebody  always  has  to  give 
a bride  away,  and  Abner,  feeling  that 
decorum  should  be  observed,  insisted  on 
giving  Ezra  away.  The  giving  wasn’t  as 
easy  for  him  as  it  was  for  McCarthy. 
He  had  to  swallow  the  lump  in  his  throat 
several  times  before  he  could  find  speech. 
When  he  did  find  words  he  bravely  said: 
“ Missus  Sands,  this  has  always  been  my 
pardner;  now  he’s  your’n.  Take  him. 
There  ain’t  now  nor  never  has  been  a 
pardner  like  him.” 

It  almost  broke  the  ceremony  off. 
Ezra  showed  signs  of  retreat.  However, 
they  got  through  with  it  all  some  way, 
and  tried  to  make  the  situation  a merry 
one,  cracking  the  good  old  jokes  of  fifty 
years  agone  and  smacking  lips  over  a bot- 
tle of  claret  produced  by  McCarthy.  In- 
deed, they  didn’t  comprehend  until  after 
the  preacher  had  gone  up  the  canon  with 
McCarthy  and  bedtime  came. 


The  empty  upper  bunk,  the  lonely 
lamp,  the  chair  without  occupant,  the 
shadows  of  the  night,  and — a partition! 
The  first  of  the  lonely  nights  when  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  dream  of  others. 
Others  by  camp-fire,  on  plain  and  hill, 
or  off  up  in  the  great  forests  where  the 
trees  held  watch  and  sang  brooding  lul- 
labies while  the  wind  flirted  with  them 
above.  An  inch  partition  of  wood  had 
cut  Abner  off  from  all  his  world  save 
memory.  Loneliness  and  he  had  clasped 
hands,  and  in  the  clasp  was  life  robbed 
of  sunshine. 

Every  one  who  knew  Mrs.  Ezra  said 
she  was  a good  housekeeper.  That’s  so, 
because  Mrs.  Ezra  said  so.  “ There  wa’n’t 
goin’  to  be  no  more  clutterin’  of  boots  in 
this  cabing.”  That,  too,  because  she 
said  so.  Once  in  a while  she  said  other 
things,  and  at  those  times  her  voice  had 
the  sweet  melody  of  a Chinese  fiddle. 
But,  after  all,  she  wasn’t  a bad  house- 
keeper. She  scrubbed  most  of  the  time, 
as  far  as  anybody  ever  knew. 

Most  wives  are  a great  addition  to  the 
family.  Mrs.  Ezra  certainly  was. 

Abner  had  checked  off  five  months  in 
the  almanac,  not  having  much  else  to  do 
in  the  evenings,  when  the  end  came.  In 
all  those  five  months  he  had  daily  shriv- 
elled in  size,  become  repressed  in  spirit 
and  sad  of  eye.  From  brooding  at  night 
he  took  to  brooding  in  the  day,  and  al- 
ways was  with  him  the  feeling  that  now, 
at  last,  he  was  old.  lie  seldom  spoke  in 
those  days,  and  if  one  asked  a question 
of  the  partners,  it  was  Ezra  who  answered, 
in  a falsetto  solo.  Duets  were  out  of 
fashion.  That  is,  Ezra  answered  unless 
his  wife  was  around,  on  which  occasions 
she  answered  enough  for  all  three. 

One  day  the  remarkable  happened. 
Abner  was  taken  sick  and  couldn’t  work. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  at  least  fifty 
years,  and  naturally  Ezra  took  note  of 
it.  The  whole  universe  was  upset.  Like 
an  astronomer  chronicling  the  discovery 
of  a new  world,  he  took  down  the  almanac 
and  laboriously  wrote  on  the  margin, 
“ On  this  day  Abner  was  sick  as  Hell.” 
Then  he,  too,  brooded,  and  from  Abner’s 
side  of  the  partition. 

There  was  but  one  solution,  and  in 
great  issues  he  was  not  wont  to  shirk. 
He  went  through  the  dividing  line  and 
softly  but  with  firmness  closed  the  door. 
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41  We  both-  love ye*’'  lie  #u!d  iv«  his  bride, 
<v  and  J dotr\t  in  xh  ftttiitw'  iv  hurt; 

y/Uif  JW'}in\  bur  ii'  you  den  t mind.  1 
guess  y nod)  hnVe  to  A2.o,  Vo, j >ir,  Ahm*r 
and  me  wiw  fin.r  :to  married  before:  vvey 
met  yon*  ami  wr  bntb  ni>  ibougl]  we 
wm  commit  tin*  bigamy  nr  htirglary\  .hir 
btlior  ilmffij!  thing.,  Abners  dyui\ 
in  there- -of  n broker,  heart,  lie  ain't 
never  linen  i hi<  *&f  un<M  ami  here  he  ptiastd 
and  u itlr  :U!  ubooriHeiOusJy  tragic  geuury 
waved  10$  firm  at  t Vie  ] *a vt\ J i o n , u ^ i iiee 
lluif  thing  with  built*  At  last  in  was 
awake  to  fid  * fflut.  ibat  it  had  divided 
t I iv- u-  kwe, 

The/iVirtiht^' Af rs.  Sand?*  dn]n-t  ^eeitt  to 
mind  smrii.  About  the  only  divorce 
that  email  h.wt*  jarred  h»*r,  Jlugh  s4d<h 
wa>-  f j • >in  the  ^enihhin^-hnislL 

About'  t\  hundred  feet  heknv  their  cabin 
the  paruwps  built  one  for*  her  tuueh  more 
iMvieti  ioli-  than  their  Own,  Th<  y dr- 


Sometimov,  hke  had  boys,  they  ‘A’er^leyt 
. tlxiE*  in o ‘ eoVi  then  •she  wa>? 
of  retd  'She  should  \bt(iA  opin 

the  dWt  mat Kditinxji?-h  thyim 

*\$Sg|t  (in  hr  *rfx;  it£irwkJ*  she  would 
say,  “ and  you  two  dog  lazy  fillers  ahvt 
oat  o'  ixtd  , vi  t,*'  h'our  bitr^  feH  woo  hi 

hit  flit.  Alma:  fn/iTi  the  double  hunk,  and 
Ezra  afni  Abner  itnwnlVy  utid 

shamefacedly  ihn.oa  their  Inna!.-  p d;<  U‘ 
■■PUSH'S  draw  huge  )aek*kuirvs.  Ami 
kindling  nmj  friuatir^lly  dhrusi  h mtn 
the  stove.  Then  .together  they.  wmbd 
till  rli»;  j>aH>  ;md  pom  xiiid  pan  a \viih 
wgtcrv  tog*tfbor  wdtftji  «^vh  to- 

gather  would  go  to  »v*»rk<  and  seroHhne*  • 

together  Would  I^fit;jf|jrfiv;*  iiliiM,'.-.  V#1‘- 

hiild  tilMtie  V : ' • 

One  th\v  she  Til  ill  \})0  (ViSt 

and  only  tm«e  Ahm/r  rwv.r  made  fire  trip 
•to.  MriA* rthyV  alone.  The tln-ec— T0/.:« 
aruj  Abner  and  Hugh— Unfilled  a eotfin. 

. aml&kntty-  hud  lior,  away  where*  ^he  had 
\vishw|;  ti ( • m-\  the  hillside  hre  k of  the 
goifreii.  where  the:  Kltle  efp*s  'they  after- 
' w^rd‘v  c^.^ke4  ehultl  always  look  down 
neon  them  ih  lovnig  rcuiendhanee  atnl 
amritiuk'  for  giving  her  the  liapinf^f 
. .'ditys  had  over  lom win  .-A*:"  ~ r>rV*; 

.11  Ugh  -niil  the  prayer-  :>n<(  Uk  y V»t  r-  • 
u‘t  vpiy  Id  rig,  Inyitiikw  he  Wtr>.  kind  <>£ 
mn  vd  nratdipo.  ‘ 14  -Keen  her  loylnglyA 


sifted  • time  si 

ml  earn  to  ils  tbrina  — 

aia.1  smui^Ju  well 

And  with  )m  w-yM* 

the  )>aef ^ Uiqlt  y fro 

rti  rhe  olrln*  ..hoiner^-a 

rnemnVf  de-a  >v.y«nt 

t hey  droned  : 

iiaek  uv«fly  into  dhu  old 

1 i 1 e iu»d  tnVd  n 

* ivmljust  ( iirmsdv^. 

Id  lev  inyiH*iahly  u 

ii^ed  a jtiorufin  a#  d he 

evxtjivng  with  h<d%- 

a Osh , geolVm 

f 4%4'  worked  f dr  ■ 

hrr  hirofd '• ; 1;f v4&;  - 
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teiU  for  her,  -i* itfl  i.vy*Uirr  ! • iy  .-• 

ter,  and  ioir  s)p-plfrd  lhV  tf|$Tv  , - 
Ttey  vat’  in  kite^jv  T [ li^s r-  t ^*o  J ?r< < -n ^ \ 

until  naught  mi*ai.i».«*d  hut  a few  glovying/ 
tea)!*  the  i*K>r.U  W)  >riW-iH  , 

timj  tte iXighl *»M  n.udknv  with 

st  You  ' km  see  .1(^1  th<‘ rauon  >:>i  And  they  dirm!)'  vut-k-,!  tteiir  Uotfuy, 
/h»-  wuv  we  -ust./r  (*Y.»re  w»  hiult AA  f0  «te  itr.O  .hhir  ai  'fteir  luitdihg 

said  Esr*i#  ir."l»th*,  h<nu  uitf  ^i.-h  l ut'd  The  dour  ■ i— « d }.*•• 

'U-ndenu*  v-  llJluJ  <li  in.  the  *>mh*'T<  d/ed  *ntt'  and  (hr 

” Y>v  kin  ihrm-i  #&jp  the  wan1  \vo  e graii  t sheltering  Father  of  Ndirkt  -mteh 

uster  U-fnro  we  built  it,”  eome  the  v/i-t  ed  shielding  p'rfui.s  .^vr  fir-  «uihiie  the 

fully  answering  voiee,  softly.  Jest  the  little  erosion  the  hHK  and  all  thus** Things 

way  we  lister/'  whudv.A  lonkeiV  if>wt  they  aster/?y  . 
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>\mi  nr»\  ratllnd  Vw'jftl.y  down  the  ntxvvi 
/A  .at  mu-  i.urnine  njtdmoom'-r  lt-vidius?  fr*-h>  ijj$  .-union.  The 

* ^ -da?,  1 rt»*£U"-<l  <1  iluU,  ' Jtiifj  - jtfpidt'  Oil  ffyfjjfc  frith  tlu  idf 

gry*iv»oiki h^r*  •m»m,.  Sri  shabby  bki«*k  ebdfv  onv  vyl.o  ta»w  vViai  his  prey  uouid  rod 
~tng..  yvlitf  \Viftahuig*  -tip:'  ’dosehy.,  ,3foy;  .•  n**niV  hirjv  anti  that  liti*\v  \yaa  There- 
sooner  had  1 climbed  hdo  (In*  oiMnibu*  f$wj  muHoessary 

0 t)&  hotel  than  lie  euuift  Jo  it<  *«de;  Wh<*u  I dvmvndod  ui  the  hotel  J lame  nw. 
of  tin:  ^yhiclo  art*]  said  to  itto,  in.  burly  the  ^rahi<\  standing  -on  .ihp  opposite  mT*- 
^ooil  Rttirh'h:  *?  Von  want  q >rm4*\  $W% walk.  and  apparently  wrapped  in  b«rp 
Show  you  ail  thmus  visible.  1 him  the  Und  i fat  ium  Tie  had  t*vhlaiiUy  taken  a. 
ampur  trunk diori  mu  to  U>o  hotel,  ho*  he  hod  h; *t 
l eould  im<  at  first  think:  vvhru  brought  the  du*h<esy  /»ppe  prance  of  having  vamd 
.’the*  •<Prnyor-l.)odk. ' :’.*•*•••  ‘ • 
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not  fail  to  please  those  hold  spirits  as?.«a-i.utiinis.  Ila.npilkil.'.foujirlit  Jib  first 
who  have  not  the  roar  of  Km, kin  U-*  bortlevbth  the  Ibrununs  in  Truly  at  Pavia, 
foro  their  -But.  b or  ii(  nny  ratv*  in  \i$  uhn.miiak?:  neigh- 

five  miles  from  ‘the  town  of  Pavia.  burhond.  (\ilumhu*  -*dudj&ijj£  at  the  t|mV 
ami  the  ordinary  'nourish  f niVelli  n£  it*--  verrity  of  Pavia — a university  which  for 
twefru.  <V»i«»:t  anti  Mihoa  eafche*  only  n more  ihan  a thousand  years  ha*  bold,  its 
pairing  jeJimj'So  uf  the  -old  blue  '.vail  and  place  as  mm  pi  Ihe  'dii.ef  md  versifies  <d 
• ht'  •tone*  and  rower*  iff  Pavia  from  the  Italy.  :\Vh;tf  Columbus  studied  >P  Pavih 
window  of  Ins  mi  1 \vu y -csa r r i agpj  Perhaps  m nor  known.  It  coidd  p&%  have  been 
i impfiii  U>\  &n?  time  the  wall  of  Pavia  Panerot'rV  .//rib,n/  of  tkr.  V ad »*d  Sftjtcti. 
(ft  tt'ot  bitie,  hut.  that  venerable  senfeneo  .for  in  that  mme  hr  wmild  havo  Usm.  Too 
" the  old  gray  wall  M has  grown  painfully  tired  U>  have  cared  to  discover  America, 
•familiar  to  me.  as  if  mu.n  have  crown  <n  Possibly  it  was  eocJoriasi n-P  s»  anmnship; 
every  who  lue  read  of  Indian  ed  ies,  for  we  know  that.  or.  Ids  fim  great  vovam- 
f refuse  to  make  -my  furilvu.*  use  phe  'weatliered  -a  terribW  £iiie  by 'the  elpy«r 
of  hr  '/  Abo,  the  hi itivavjjr : trtwdlef  Vcos  c^pedinn t o £ vowing  in 
tile  Tung  bridge  aver  t;&  Tkdum  ami  hi  shrine,  clad  utdy  Kt  Stnw 

informs  hi-  wife,  or  niher.  crmipaidvon  nuiHship  such  as  thb owns  precisely  the 
that  I he  riy»  f b-  the  IV  Tins  in  pur-  sort  dial  would  probably  bo  hmybt  fit.  a 
suhrice  of  the  invrmiVeable  remvirtimi  of  rd(uts  nnivyrsity,  where  eminent  school- 
fdl  touristy  that  all  lire  rivers  in  XoiUr  inert  hud  discovered  bow  a ftiAn  could 
bardy  are  the  Po.  convert  lmn*elf  into  a pr*wsrioii  by  walk- 

Pfivliv  has  muiiy  atfracfiohh  • For  ex-  iny  in  his  shirt..  - Furthcriuore,  SP  Am 
&rhpkv ; iTixlld- Ff  b^il^i.rbeiil  • gu*4iiid  ‘l£\bdriril • iii  Pavia. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
my  arrival  in  Pavia  I came  down  the 
stairs  of  my  hotel  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  the  city.  The  unique  guide 
was  still  waiting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  I asked  the  porter  if 
he  knew  him.  " Sairtainly,  sir,”  he  re- 
plied. " He  was  Psmeet,  the  Greek.  He 
is  very  goot  guide.” 

"Oh!”  I exclaimed.  " So  he  is  Greek? 
T thought  ho  was  English.” 

" I could  not  say,”  said  the  porter, 
stretching  out  both  hands  with  a large 
gesture  of  apology.  “ We  call  him  Greek 
because  his  father  was  an  Englishman. 
Tie  is  very  honest,  and  a stupendous  in- 
telligent guide.” 

It  was,  as  I have  said,  a very  warm  day, 
and  that  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  I 
failed  to  see  that  a man  should  be  called 
a Greek  because  his  father  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. I was  wrestling  with  this  prob- 
lem as  I passed  the  threshold  of  the 


She  hurled  a Stone 


hotel,  and  Psmith  swooped  down  upon 
me  and  took  immediate  possession'of  me. 
Now  I do  not  like  guides.  In  fact,  1 
would  rather  miss  seeing  an  important 
saint  or  the  very  dingiest  of  pictures 
rather  than  to  see  them  at  the  cost  of 
an  explanation  in  broken  English  from 
a hungry  guide.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  happy  expression  of 
Psmith’s  face  which  conquered  me.  lie 
had  waited  so  patiently  for  me  to  be 
delivered  into  his  hands,  and  was  so 
obviously  delighted  when  I came  in  sight, 
that  I had  not  the  heart  to  reject  him. 

We  walked  on  together  towards  the 
Duomo,  Psmith  chatting  cheerfully  of 
the  weather,  but  showing  occasional  signs 
of  sadness  over  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  tourist-market  in  Pavia. 

"They  all  go  to  Milan  or  Genoa,”  he 
said,  mournfully.  " In  Milan  and  Genoa 
it  is  noisy,  and  the  hotels  are  very  dear. 
I know  Genoa,  for  I was  bom  there.” 

" You  told  me,”  said  I,  " that  you  were 
English.  Why  do  the  people  here  call 
you  the  Greek?” 

"Yes,”  replied  my  guide,  "my  father 
was  an  Englishman.  He  was  a sailor, 
and  he  married  my  mother,  who  kept  a 
wine-shop  in  Genoa.  Ho  was  a good  man 
and  a learned.” 

"But  why,”  I insisted,  "if  your  father 
was  an  Englishman,  should  you  be  called 
a Greek?” 

"Ah,  sir,”  answered  the  guide,  "it  is 
a long  story,  but  I will  tell  you  in  the 
Duomo.  Here  it  is  too  hot.” 

The  Duomo  boasts  of  a beautiful  door- 
way and  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Augustine. 
Psmith  gave  me  a long  biography  of  the 
saint,  in  whom  he  took  much  pride. 
There  was  not  much  else  to  see  in  the 
Duomo,  but  it  was  dark  and  cool  after 
the  glare  and  heat  of  the  streets,  and  I 
sat  down  on  the  pedestal  of  a column 
and  once  more  demanded  to  know  why 
Psmith  was  called  a Greek. 

"Who  knows?”  he  answered.  "Some- 
times a man  is  called  an  Englishman 
and  sometimes  a Frenchman  and  some- 
times a Spanish  man.  We  do  not  always 
know  why  these  things  are.” 

" You  spell  your  name  queerly,”  I con- 
tinued. And  then  it  flashed  upon  me 
that  Psmith  began  with  the  Greek  letter 
Psi.  Could  this  afford  a clue  to  the 
mystery  of  the  guide’s  nationality? 
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hither  and  thither  on  one  leg  in  order 
to  maintain  his  balance,  he  lavished 
sarcasm  and  abusive  epithets  on  the 
woman,  and  called  the  universe  to  wit- 
ness that  no  woman  had  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  hit  even  a Spitz  dog  with 
a stone.  Why  a Spitz  dog  should  afford 
a safer  aim  to  a woman  than  any  other 
species  of  dog  Psmith  did  not  con- 
descend to  explain.  The  woman  listened 
in  silence,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
tirade  she  made  a derisive  gesture,  and 
exclaiming,  “ Ya-tene!  porco  tedescol ” 
she  vanished  into  her  house. 

Now  the  expression  the  woman  used 
may  be  literally  translated  into  the 
dialect  of  Psmith's  lamented  father  thus: 
“ Garn,  you  German  swine !”  It  seemed 
to  wither  Psmith,  for  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  reply,  and  limped  down  the 
street,  muttering  to  himself. 

“ Psmith,”  cried  I,  “ this  thing  has 
got  to  stop.  That  woman  called  you 
German.  If  you  don't  explain  why  you 
are  English,  Italian,  Swiss,  Greek,  and 
German  all  at  once,  you  are  going  to 
meet  with  trouble.” 

“I  cannot  explain,  sir,”  he  replied. 
“ These  Pavians  are  pigs  and  the  sons 
of  pigs.  They  have  no  knowledge.  Do 
not  mind  what  they  say,  sir!  Perhaps 
I am  German.  Who  can  tell.” 

I had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, for  Psmith’s  feelings  as  wrell  as  his 
ankle  had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  he 
was  not  in  a state  to  discuss  matters  of 
importance  and  intricacy.  We  walked  on 
until  wc  reached  the  university,  where 
the  guide  showed  me  a statue  of  Volta, 
standing  in  a courtyard,  and  assured  me 
that  Volta  had  invented  lightning.  It 
was  not  a bad  statue,  and  the  courtyard 
in  which  it  stood  looked  as  if  it  had  once 
been  the  cloister  of  a monastery.  The  sun 
striking  on  its  marble  columns  made  them 
dazzlingly  white,  and  I wondered  how  it 
happened  that  the  studious  youth  of 
Pavia  had  not  covered  the  white  sur- 
faces with  names  and  inscriptions,  after 
the  manner  of  youth. 

I saw  no  students  in  Pavia,  for  it  was 
vacation-time.  The  Italian  university 
student  is  almost  invariably  a red-hot 
radical,  and  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  making  political  demonstrations,  or 
in  actively  rebelling  against  some  un- 
popular professor.  When  he  rebels  or 


demonstrates,  the  authorities  close  the 
university  for  a few  weeks,  and  thank 
Heaven  that  they  have  an  unexpected 
vacation.  At  the  university  the  students 
learn  how  to  wear  a sort  of  tam-o'- 
shanter  cap  jauntily  on  one  side  of  the 
head,  and  practise,  with  much  assiduity, 
the  art  of  making  unearthly  noises  in 
the  street  at  dead  of  night.  An  Ital- 
ian university  student  may  be  safely 
backed  to  talk  for  more  hours  and 
in  a louder  tone  concerning  nothing, 
immediately  under  your  hotel  window, 
than  can  any  other  species  of  being, 
human  or  otherwise.  Pavia  also  has  a 
reputation  for  teaching  the  medical  art. 
This,  as  Herodotus  would  say,  is  all  that 
I am  permitted  to  say  concerning  the 
University  of  Pavia. 

We  went  to  see  the  two  leaning  towers 
of  Pavia.  The  tower  habit  must  have 
been  very  prevalent  in  Lombardy  in  the 
middle  ages.  Rich  people  of  otherwise 
good  moral  character  became  addicted  to 
the  tower  habit,  and  squandered  their 
money  in  building  towers.  Most  of  these 
towers  are  built  of  common  brick,  after 
the  model  of  the  common  factory  chim- 
ney. They  are  extremely  ugly,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  utterly 
useless  to  their  owners.  Psmith,  however, 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  beauty  of  the 
towers  of  Pavia. 

“ This,”  he  said,  tl  is  the  country  of 
towers.  Genoa  is  a fine  city,  but  it  has 
no  towers,  except,  of  course,  the  light- 
house, and  therefore  is  not  as  healthy  - 
as  Pavia.” 

This  new  fact  in  sanitary  science  in- 
terested me  greatly.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  health  of  a 
city  should  depend  upon  the  number  of 
its  towers,  but  then  the  more  improbable 
a theory  may  seem,  the  more  truly  scien- 
tific it  may  prove  to  be. 

We  had  a look  at  the  outside  of  the 
Gastello,  which  was  once  the  palace  and 
fortress  of  the  Visconti  family,  in  the  days 
when  they  ruled  over  Pavia  and  enjoyed 
themselves  in  the  hearty,  strenuous,  de- 
capitating manner  of  the  times.  The 
Castello  has  been  greatly  modernized  out- 
wardly, and  is  now  the  barracks  of  the 
garrison  of  Pavia.  The  guide  told  me 
that  there  was  nothing  worth  seeing  in- 
side the  buildings,  and  if  there  were,  we 
could  not  sec  it,  since  no  civilians  were 
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With  Reluctant  Feet 

BY  ROSE  YOUNG 


MY  mother  and  I were  in  the  Twin 
Oaks  attic  sewing  carpet-rags. 

L No  carpet  was  ever  made  out  of 
our  rags,  but  my  mother  had  been 
brought  up  to  sew  carpet-rags  once  in 
ever  so  often,  and  she  was  bringing  me 
up  in  that  way.  I hated  the  sewing, 
though  I liked  the  pretence  of  being  on 
grown-up  terms  with  my  mother.  She 
sat  in  one  little  cane-seated  rocker.  I 
sat  in  another.  Her  ball  grew  fast.  I 
did  not  sew  two  strips  together  in  as 
many  minutes.  I idled  and  admired  my* 
mother — the  light,  quick  turns  of  her 
hands  and  head,  hyacinths  in  the  wind, 
and  the  gayety  of  her  eyes,  beneath 
which  lay  in  impalpable  blue  shadows 
the  imprint  of  her  physical  delicacy. 
Back  of  her  the  attic  was  in  darkness, 
but  a broad  band  of  light,  an  illumined, 
vibrating  path,  reached  from  her  to  the 
window.  I followed  it  through  the  win- 
dow off  toward  the  sky. 

Her  voice  brought  me  back  to  her 
again  by  and  by.  " Does  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  you  are  growing  up?”  she 
asked.  I wondered  that  her  tone  should 
have  grown  so  grave. 

" Oh  yes,”  I answered,  carelessly.  " I 
notice  it  a lot.  I can  ride  Norval’s  mare 
now.  Last  year  she  threw  mo  every  time 
I got  on  her.” 

" I didn’t  know  that  Norval’s  mare 
would  stand  a side-saddle?”  My  mother 
regarded  me  with  keen  question. 

" And  I can  buckle  the  shaft-straps 
myself  now  when  I help  Poke  harness,” 
I continued,  rapidly.  " My  hands  are 
bigger — why,  mother,  look ! They  are 
bigger  than  yours  right  now.” 

“You  are  going  to  be  a much  larger 
woman  than  I am,”  she  said,  musingly. 
Her  attention  had  strayed  from  Norval’s 
mare.  I was  glad  of  it.  She  looked  at 
the  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  hers  blue- 
veined  and  frail,  mine  hard  and  tanned. 

"Will  I be  taller  than  you?”  She 
was  very  tall. 


"Yes, — but  especially  broader.” 

" I wish  I could  be  exactly  like  you.” 

Reading  my  eyes,  she  blushed  and  said, 
" You  ridiculous  child !”  She  was  easily 
embarrassed  by  any  reference  to  her 
beauty,  even  from  my  father  or  me. 
There  was  a Puritanical  streak  in  her. 

" But  listen,”  she  went  on,  grave  again; 
" it’s  true  that  you  are  getting  bigger, 
you  are  growing  up.  You  will  soon  be 
a woman.  I think  you  are  already  too 
big  to  scour  the  country  with  the  El- 
dridge  boys,  as  you  have  been  doing  this 
last  year.  Boys  lead  active  lives  to  make 
them  strong.  They  have  to  be  strong, 
so  that  they  can  take  care  of  girls.  They 
can  do  things  that  you  can’t  do.” 

" No,  not  a thing,  mother,”  I pro- 
tested, concreting  the  law  to  my  private 
experience ; " I do  all  their  banters,  ex- 
cept once  in  a while  Brad’s.  His  legs 
are  longer.” 

" What  do  you  mean  by  do  their 
banters?”  There  was  uneasiness  in  my 
mother’s  tone. 

" Why,  I mean  skate  as  far,  and  row 
as  far,  and  swim  as  far,  and  jump  as  far, 
and  skin  the  cat — ” 

" Oh !”  cried  my  mother,  " now  I am 
scandalized.  Don’t  you  understand  that 
you  must  not  do  those  things?  You 
must  not.”  There  it  was  again,  the  word 
I had  defied  whenever  and  wherever  I 
could,  in  the  best  of  all  places  for  defy- 
ing it — the  fields  and  the  woods  and  the 
hills  and  the  prairies  of  the  wide  West- 
ern land.  "Can’t”  I had  learned  long 
ago  to  bow  to.  " Mustn’t,”  alas ! still 
aroused  something  black  and  ugly  with- 
in me.  I stood  up  and  threw  back 
both  my  hands,  in  my  father’s  way, 
squirming  with  some  of  his  strength 
and  impatience. 

" Now,  mother,  if  I can,  why  mustn’t 
T?”  It  was  the  old  cry  of  the  radical. 
I suppose  that  even  in  high-piping  treble 
it  mounted  with  its  old  wayward  menace. 
My  mother  put  out  one  hand  avertingly. 
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as  if  she  did  not  like  the  suggestion  in 
the  sight  and  the  sound. 

“ I don't  seem  to  get  your  point  of 
view,"  she  said  presently,  regaining  her 
control.  “ You  don't  seem  to  feel  as  I 
felt  when  I was  your  age.  I can  remem- 
ber that  1 had  high  spirits,  too,  when  I 
was  a girl — I have  high  spirits  now,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  But  I can  remem- 
ber being  glad  finally  that  there  were 
fences  beyond  which  I was  not  to  go. 
It  gave  me  a feeling  of  being  sheltered 
and  taken  care  of.  It  was  a good  feeling 
to  have.  A girl's  life  must  have  fences. 
A girl  must  hold  herself  down.  She 
must  tame  herself."  My  mother  was 
growing  sterner,  facing  sterner  issues. 
“ You  might  as  well  learn  now  as  later 
the  difference  between  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  will  be  allowed  to  do.  It 
isn't  that  you  can't  have  pleasure,”  she 
went  on,  tentatively,  in  the  face  of  my 
depression,  “ but  you  must  get  it  in  a 
feminine  way.  You  must  pay  a little 
attention  to  the  woman  you  have  to 
grow  into." 

I put  down  my  little  ball  of  carpet- 
rags  and  went  to  the  attic  window.  The 
Twin  Oaks  country  lay  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight.  I could  see  far.  On  top  of 
the  haystack  by  the  windbreak  in  the 
home  pasture  I made  out  a boy’s  figure. 
The  boy  seemed  to  have  been  watching 
the  attic  window.  lie  immediately  saw 
me  and  made  beckoning  signs  to  me.  I 
looked  back  at  my  mother.  Her  eyes 
were  down-bent.  The  serenity  of  her 
brow  and  the  steadiness  of  her  mouth 
were  all  the  more  evident  because  the 
natural  gayoty  of  her  eyes  was  veiled. 
I looked  back  at  the  boy,  with  no  notion 
of  obeying  his  signs.  While  I looked 
he  held  up  a fishing-line  in  one  hand 
and  a can  of  worms  in  the  other.  Then 
he  waved  both  arms  toward  Hen  way 
Wood  and  danced  up  and  down  on  the 
haystack  like  a dervish. 

“Mother,”  I said,  “Brad  Eldridge  is 
out  yonder.  He  wants  me  to  go  fishing 
with  him  and  Than.  I reckon  I’d  better 
tell  him  I'm  done  with  fishing." 

My  mother  seemed  pleased  at  that. 
Her  smile — remembering  it,  I know  that 
it  had  humor  as  well  as  approval  in  it — 
followed  me  to  the  attic  door.  Looking 
back  at  her  from  the  door,  my  throat 
choked  with  the  fervor  of  my  love  for 


her.  More  than  ever  before  in  my  life 
I meant  to  do  and  to  be  whatever  she 
wanted  me  to  do  and  to  be. 

When  I got  out-of-doors  my  heart 
leaped  gayly.  The  ground  was  so  bouncy 
that  I could  hardly  keep  my  feet  upon  it. 

“ Come  on ! Come  on ! Come  on !" 
shrieked  the  boy  from  the  haystack.  He 
slid  to  the  ground  and  began  to  dig  for 
worms.  Another  boy  was  coming  across 
the  field.  He  and  I reached  the  hay- 
stack at  the  very  same  moment.  He  and 
T always  reached  places  at  the  very  same 
moment.  The  other  always  got  there  a 
little  ahead  of  us.  He  was  older  and 
bigger.  He  turned  a face  as  speckled  as 
a turkey’s  egg  up  to  us,  laughing  at  us. 

“ It  looked  like  you  wuzzen’t  cornin’. 
But  I calculated  you  would."  His  brow 
was  broad  and  high  and  his  eyes  were 
large  and  untroubled.  He  showed  in 
feature  and  expression  that  he  was  a 
law  unto  himself.  The  younger  boy  be- 
side him  was  shorter  and  slimmer.  De- 
termination, a white  flame,  burned  in  his 
eyes.  His  life  was  enfevered  by  his  effort 
to  keep  up  with  his  brother.  His  sharp 
face  showed  it. 

“ Vm  not  going — Vm  not  going  ” That 
was  what  I kept  telling  myself  for 
the  sake  of  the  woman  that  I had  to 
grow  into. 

“ Look  at  them  apples,"  said  the  big 
boy.  It  was  not  that  I cared  for  apples, 
but  their  fragrance,  like  passes  from  a 
fairy's  brush,  established  for  me  the  pic- 
ture of  Rill  rail  Creek — where  we  had 
eaten  many  sueh  apples — the  whisking 
perch,  the  rippling  water,  the  fleck  of  the 
shadows  in  the  trees.  The  ground  under 
my  feet  began  to  slip  and  slide  toward 
Hen  way  Wood. 

“ O God,"  I prayed  within  myself, 
“ please  You  try  to  understand.  My 
mother’s  not  going  to." 

“ You  carry  the  can,"  said  the  big  boy. 
It  was  half  command,  half  plea — his  way. 

We  started  off  through  the  meadow- 
grass  to  Ilenway  Wood.  Brad  Eldridge, 
the  big  boy,  whistled  all  the  way.  I 
whistled  as  loudly  as  he.  Perhaps  I 
expected  him  to  comment  upon  my  pow- 
ers. Finally  he  did. 

“ Don't  bust  yourself  for  nothin’,"  he 
said.  Than,  the  younger  boy,  skittered 
rocks  at  a chicken-hawk  that  swooped 
low  over  the  meadow.  One  of  my  rocks 
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went  farther  than  any  of  his.  He  turned  (t  He'll  come  around,  though*  Do  you 
palh. ^ ;pa$i  ;my;$iarit:  -suppc^o ' w**Jl  ever  get grown  f‘  Souio 
The  exertion  m&de  hilft  - ; day*.  ' W$  to  bam  been  wait- 

u Yotfro  a fooL-  mk\  Brad;  Bui  thebe  ing  ^o  long,  1 thinking  altogether 
was  a crude  tendsfaes*  in  the  words,  of  Shiloh- 

4i  Look ; that's  all  the  far  I can  throw.  ■*  Brad  regarded  nro  for  -s  xnornent  with 
It  was-  a lie,  and  we  knew  ik  He  laughed  hid  calm,  rlpeff-centred  gam  Then  he 
blithely  at  our  tiegnsatiotis.  It  would  laughed,  half  ahyly.  half  aggressively; 
have  worried  him  bad  *?e  Imievod  him.  4r’Ta.u*B  grow  Into  A.^oauuVf*  bo  said. 

I tried  another  roefc  myself.  t1  rotPs.hu hus  seemed  futii.%  hut  his 

w There'*  no  souse  ttt  four  trying  to  words  fwflved  roe  then  and  there  to 
throw  as  far  m Thau  and  mev'  he  warned  uke  ft  mifr  orx f.the  woman;  Pained  and 
mr  — for  Thau’s  safe/ I think,  ^T»>hr  a^ojikhed,  sh^  eooti  g;i the?  t<I  h*>r  dra- 
colfsrdjoue’8  different''  ■ f '/Iff  iwrfcs  about  her  glut  fled  i way  into  the 

‘4  hit?  )f.<K!k^lu>U|>ed .=  dimmest  twines,  of  the  future;  Bid  <>t* 

>hto  $ie'  fence  between  the  wtywl  and  the  her,  l became*'  itrfoxieated  with  a sense  * . 
pasture,  just  m Thatr’*  had  done-  nf  frernlom.  The  K\vs  eould  hardly  kwj 

u Anyway,  it ’a  what  they  sa.y/Vimisted  up  with  roe,  particularly  ns  1 began  to 
Brad;  It  was  plai.tt.  tMt  he  waa  feel  antagonistic  to  therh;  I waited  to 

to  the  theory.  get  the  heat  of.  ithem*  specially  of  Brad, 

•We:  'rguyhHf  -J)nv fefoe,  .rolled  over  it  With  the  keen  *^eot  of  ehHdhood  Jhe 
into  .Hen way  Wood,  and  ^>ught  the.  banka.  : caught  my  animus  presently,  Then,  our  ' 
of  ilie  RilSralL  Time  flies  . m a wood  minds  sparred  *Jf  and  challenged  oaoh  . 
m yu\i  go  deeper  apd  deeper  into  U»  other.  We  tried  e$ch  other  |tt  roehial 
shadows;  We llenw^y  tenrenmrents  ami  pliySh&i  hotibk  I gave 
that  I didn't  know-  E liked  lo  be  fright*  bint.  " phthisis  ” to  spefb  and  he  gave 

and  strange-  hack  Ho  &J£ed  me  If  a 

ness  frightened  me,  Smne*tlrae£  wu  fished,  lifmagf  and  a half  oust  n cent  and  a 
Sometitncs  wo  jF»*sedt  Ik  was  ftWfyra.  bp*f.  wbjit  tn&'ofS  fhr$$  W^nicsy^l^  . 
hbcrnr  our  respective  ' abilities.  ! caked  him  whht  wAs  the  ertpitdl  of  the 

44 1 e.m  .stump,  you  bercy  Brad  would  Argernme  Eephblb*, 
cry.  and  execute,  a mir^iauee  news  a Almost  ahva.y*  he'  came  mtf  netor  in 
ratten,  shaking  log  that  spanned.  the  the  Jumps ■ 'and  the  f&e$i  Flhalty,  trow- 
BillraJL  Thou  ami  I would  apur  for  over*  T saw  my  upportiiuify  ut\&  grasped 
first  jprl ii^; jioc^oii tittgf  t'fe^  lit:  iwifk  ■ both  harois,  Xt  was  the  looser 

u Y<tju  flat-  Uohgiiig  end  of  a wild  grape  - vine, 

faofod’^. ’Thapri-  -scroti  ••  .itf ^ Bare  and  floublo  ilaref’  X ‘ ’ 

we  dick  splashihgr  tiro  water  knooddgli  Wlioever  'll  tufas  a dare  % apA 
in  our  vehemence.  It  was  m rid > wi^;%  black  -sheep.*’  T poped  to  loud  oil  the 
with,  m e^totk'  ^enw>  of  go'ilf.,  that  T flat  rock  in  the  Unddle  of  the  Rillral!. 
frightened  -back . the.  'woman  tiint  I heel  1 started  to  pi-ay  thm  I’  would  land  there, 
to  grow  into.  bm  us  I sailed  into  the  oir  it, u<mu>  to  me 

Sometimes  w^  were  ^ufeter^  rotd.  hi\f  suddenly  t^nt.  it  hfit’lM'  :foir  for 

ytelk  ?*urueft  Upon  piiU-tei*  pf,  iho  jnind — me  to  try  to  engage:  l>>  1 on  my  side. 

dreatus,  and  hopes.  'For  Brod  would  not  ask  help,  Tie  wonld 

,r  Jnet  two  more  ummlis  till  Soptem-.  do  It  by  himself  or  not  an  all.  I did 
her.  Then  Shiloh  Academy  T Br^d  laud  on  the.  flat  took,  hut  it  v?as  •..*  fool 
drew  a deep  irreath.  Only  he  find  his  hnrdy^t^  If 

fafMr  and  tuothcr  knew  haw  iferd  It  Irod  ware  foolhardy  far  Brad  fo  try  it  Ffe 
hern  to  mnk<:  it  po^ilfle  for  him  to  Kay  wits  a .largo-I)onod  farmer-boy,  sparg . hut. 
tJmt  H(s  ffockiWI  face  looked  older  itid  beYivy.  Fnfortupately  tlie  anta^?riMn 
higg-er  i>o  the  fosumf.  liia  edueatioiv  'was  .•'  bet  ween,  us  had  h'eom^  so  pronoun;ci>i 
a treirumidou^  ntfoir  ivith  him..  for  thu^ monie^t.  that  it  domino  ted  sv?a&im: 

trHy  father  d^Ti^t  won't  me  to  go,  fo  #pd  ;oauthm>  There  was  a glint  in  bis 
Shiloh  at  idi;r  I .9aid,  with  rIo»*{in^r  ^;jd-  eyr*.  »:5  he  congbt  the- vh  - . 

I tha'-way  thnlgw  ware  bjla  whbni^he  Wd* 

word  t iif  go  between  rny  f 

Vot.  om.-risio.  68j  r-5fi  y; 
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sard:  bit  mind  shd  body  when  be  got  be  TbriolnetSt- 

up.  /All the-,  beat  suggestions  of  his  darker-  The  wdiitc-birch  trunks,  Ic^otebel 

face-— -independence,  strength,  fairness — like  ghosts.  The  willows  sighed  mourri- 
veere  veiled.  fully.  Once  I raised  tujy  Wice  auli 

-1.  said,  shrieked.  When  at  last  1 stumbled  taw 
judicially.  Bow  : could:  I know  what  & n part  of  the  wood'  that  .1  knew,  f -was 
H-rriWe  thing  timl  thiiore  was  to  him!  shivering  from  head  to  foot.  I was  still 

Suddenly  ho  set wd  a rock  from  the  shivering  when  I reached  the  house.  At 
bed  ' of  the  creek;  and  airnhd  it  at  me.  X the  door  I rushed  into  toy  mother's  anus, 
haditivver ; helot/  seen  a boy  a?  angry  &$  “ And  I was  not  even  uneasy  about 
that.  X had  never  before  seen  anybody  yd«>w  she  cried,  with  tweet  gojijpunction. 
as  angry  ss  that.  “I;  supposed  that  you  were  with  Brad. 

He  did  not.  throw  the  rook.  Instead  he  and  that  ho  would  take  care  of  you.” 
lot  if  fall  uorvolessly,  and  crossed  over  “ Mother/'  I -said,  ctaiidingr  up  straight 
to  the  grassy  hatik  and  fell  down  and  to  city  it  and  holding  back  tny  nervous 

feikhed. , Thatt.we^tt  and  landt  beside  kinq  sobs,  *5J§j  not  true  what  you  thought 

silent.  I wanted  to  go  <md  kneel  beside  about  boys  taking  rare  of  girls.  He 
Ui/»,  too.  But  I didtt’f  gh.  By  wad  by,  'went  off  and  left,  .me.,  Tbadtoftndmy 
still  without  y Word,  he  rose  and,  fob  w.wh  way  out.  And  Fve  had  enough  of 
lowed  by  Than,  went  crashing  into  the  tavs.  1-— ” 

underbrush  With  ?ag«f  strides.  I re-  “ 1|(hv  aw hui  and  get  quiet,”  said  my 

} mained  standing  on  rho  rook  in  tin-  Rill-  mo i her,,  end  added  .vdftly,  “Boys  do  very 
rail.  Not  for  a good  di.nl  would  I hove  Well  in  their  way/ 

let  any  one  know  tiis  sensaiions  within  Next  day,  just  the  game,  u boy  on  a 
me.  I . crossed  over  to  the  hank  shnvly  haystack  whistled,  in  vain  forme, 
and  sat.  down  nod  despised  myself.  The®.  “On©  uec-d  not  go  to  extremes,”  sug- 
X despised  Brad,  Then  I despised  Than.  gestod  my  mother,  noticing  my  languor 
At  the  first sharp  crisis  he  had  gnm?  over  -and  unhappiness.;  “XWron  out  into  the 
to  Brad.  They  had  stolid:  together  As  yard  uiul  play  With  him.” 
brothers  'against.  ma,  the  ghd.  .Through  But . I would  not  go,  ond  tor  three  days 

the  trees  ttty  .sharpened1 .'imagination'.  ww  a yn-ut  deal  of  keen,  sweet  melody  whis- 
caught  sight  of  the  woman  whom  I hml  tied  to  waste. 

chased  away.  She  seemed  to  he  empire?!---  ' Did  you  know/’ . a&ked  my  mother, 
ward  thftwith.  a # f&jb  whistling  begun  op  the  fourth. 

1 got  up  and  started  homeward  aa  U---i  k>y.  “that  Brad  Eld  ridge  went  hack  to 
a& I could  go.  But  she  slipped  by  nio.  hie  ifoway  Wood  that  night  and  spent  the 
a sejihyr  among  the  tree?,  find  got  around  whole  night  looking  for  youf  They  told 
ift  front  of  pie;  find  'Whtchjbff  hor  ag*  him  at  the  kitchen  door  that  you  hadn’t 
grieysd  hack,  I forgot  to  pay  heed  to  ra.y  eoiwe  in  Whew  he  came  by  to  inquire.” 
foohdeps,  and  pv  iiy  hourt  J WiW  lost,  I went  over  to  the  window.  There  was 

hje. . a bey's  figure  on  the  hayataxds,  by  the 
settled-  open.  me.  T tried  to  shake  it  off.  whvdWttk  in  the  liomc  past.tiry.  He  m ade 
Once  it  W RK?;  that  if  T did  not  beckoning  aigus  to  roe,  «od.  his  whistling . 
know  rin-udf  fat  Thyself,  if  I 'could  hut  sounded  as  high  and  as  true  as  a hute, 
he  of  tlfc  forest  life  aw  the  fox-squirrel  I slipi^  wat  of  tlih  hnhse  ahd  went  over 
was,  as  the  woodpecker  was,  I should  not-  fhg  grass  to  the  time  of  it. 


The  Intelligence  of  the  Flowers* 

BY  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 


II 

A GRE  AT  volume  might  be  written 
on  the  intelligence  of  plants,  even 
as  Romanes  wrote  one  on  ani- 
mal intelligence.  But  this  sketch  has 
no  pretension  towards  becoming  a man- 
ual of  that  kind;  and  I wish  merely 
to  call  attention  to  a few  interesting 
little  events  that  happen  beside  us  in 
this  world  in  which  we  a little  too 
vaingloriously  think  ourselves  privileged. 
These  events  are  not  selected,  but  taken, 
by  way  of  instances,  as  the  random  re- 
sult of  observations  and  circumstances. 
I propose,  however,  in  these  short  notes 
to  concern  myself  above  all  with  the 
flower,  for  it  is  in  the  flower  that  the 
greatest  marvels  shine  forth.  I set  aside, 
for  the  moment,  the  carnivorous  flow- 
ers, Droseras,  Nepenthes  and  the  rest, 
which  approach  the  animal  kingdom  and 
would  demand  a special  and  expansive 
study,  in  order  to  devote  myself  only  to 
the  true  flower,  the  flower  properly  so 
called,  which  is  believed  to  be  motion- 
less, insentient,  passive  and  inanimate. 

To  separate  facts  from  theories,  let  us 
speak  of  the  flower  as  though  it  had 
foreseen  and  conceived  in  the  manner 
of  men  all  that  it  has  realized.  We 
shall  see  later  how  much  we  must  leave 
to  it,  how  much  take  away  from  it.  For 
the  present,  let  it  take  the  stage,  alone, 
like  a splendid  princess  endowed  with  rea- 
son and  will.  There  is  no  denying  that 
it  appears  provided  with  both;  and  to  de- 
prive it  of  either  we  must  needs  resort  to 
very  obscure  hypotheses.  It  is  there, 
then,  motionless  on  its  stalk,  sheltering 
in  a dazzling  tabernacle  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  plant.  Apparently  it  has 
but  to  allow  the  mysterious  union  of 
the  stamens  and  the  pistil  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  tabernacle  of  love.  And 
many  flowers  do  so  consent.  But  to 
many  others  there  is  propounded,  big 
with  awful  threats,  the  normally  insoluble 


problem  of  cross-fertilization.  As  the 
result  of  what  numberless  and  immemo- 
rial experiments  did  they  observe  that 
self-fertilization,  that  is,  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  stigma  by  the  pollen  falling 
from  the  anthers  that  surround  it  in 
the  same  corolla,  rapidly  induces  the  de- 
generation of  the  species?  They  have 
observed  nothing,  we  are  told,  nor  profit- 
ed by  any  experience.  The  force  of 
things  quite  simply  and  gradually  elim- 
inated the  seeds  and  plants  weakened 
by  self-fertilization.  Soon  there  sur- 
vived only  those  with  some  anomaly, 
such  as  the  exaggerated  length  of  the 
pistil,  rendering  it  inaccessible  to  the 
anthers,  which  were  thus  prevented  from 
fertilizing  themselves.  These  exceptions 
alone  survived,  through  a thousand  revo- 
lutions; heredity  finally  determined  the 
work  of  chance;  and  the  normal  type 
disappeared. 

We  shall  see  presently  what  light  these 
explanations  throw.  For  the  moment, 
let  us  go  out  into  the  garden  or  the  field 
to  study  more  closely  two  or  three  curi- 
ous inventions  of  the  genius  of  the 
flower.  And  already,  without  going  far 
from  the  house,  we  have  here,  frequent- 
ed by  the  bees,  a sweet-scented  cluster 
that  is  inhabited  by  a very  skilful  me- 
chanic. There  is  no  one,  even  among 
the  least  countrified,  but  knows  the  good 
Sage.  It  is  an  unpretending  Labiata 
and  bears  a very  modest  flower  which 
opens  violently,  like  a hungry  mouth, 
to  snap  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  pass- 
ing. For  that  matter,  it  presents  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  not  all  of 
which — this  is  a curious  detail — have 
adopted  or  carried  to  the  same  pitch 
of  perfection  the  system  of  fertilizing 
which  we  are  about  to  examine.  But  I 
am  here  concerned  only  with  the  most 
common  Sage,  that  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  though  to  celebrate  spring’s 
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passage,  covers  with  violet  draperies  all 
the  walls  of  my  terraces  of  olive.  I 
assure  you  that  the  great  marble  pal- 
aces that  await  the  kings  were  never 
more  luxuriously,  more  happily,  more 
fragrantly  adorned.  One  seems  to  catch 
the  very  perfumes  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
at  its  hottest,  when  noonday  strikes.  . . . 

To  come  to  details,  the  stigma,  or  fe- 
male organ,  of  the  flower  is  contained  in 
the  upper  lip,  which  forms  a sort  of 
hood,  in  which  are  also  the  two  stamens, 
or  male  organs.  To  prevent  these  from 
fertilizing  the  stigma  which  shares  the 
same  nuptial  tent,  this  stigma  is  twice 
as  long  as  they,  so  that  they  have  no 
hope  of  reaching  it.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  accident,  the  flower  has 
made  itself  proterandrous,  that  is  to 
say,  the  stamens  ripen  before  the  pis- 
til, so  that,  when  the  female  is  fit 
to  conceive,  the  males  have  already 
disappeared.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  an  external  force  should  intervene 
to  accomplish  the  union  by  carrying  a 
foreign  pollen  to  the  abandoned  stigma. 
A certain  number  of  flowers,  the  ane- 
mophilous  flowers,  leave  this  care  to  the 
wind.  But  the  Sage — and  this  is  the 
more  general  case  — is  entomophilous, 
that  is  to  say,  it  loves  insects  and 
relies  upon  their  collaboration  alone. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  not  unaware — for  it 
knows  many  things — that  it  lives  in  a 
world  where  it  is  best  to  expect  no  sym- 
pathy, no  charitable  aid.  It  does  not 
waste  time,  therefore,  in  making  useless 
appeals  to  the  courtesy  of  the  bee.  The 
bee,  like  all  that  struggles  against  death 
in  this  world  of  ours,  exists  only  for 
herself  and  for  her  kind  and  is  in  no 
way  concerned  to  render  a service  to 
the  flowers  that  feed  her.  How  shall 
she  be  obliged,  in  spite  of  herself,  or  at 
least  unconsciously,  to  fulfil  her  matri- 
monial office?  Observe  the  wonderful 
love -trap  contrived  by  the  Sage:  at 
the  bottom  of  its  tent  of  purple  silk 
it  distils  a few  drops  of  nectar;  this  is 
the  bait.  But,  barring  the  access  to  the 
sugary  field,  stand  two  parallel  stalks, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  beams  of  a 
Dutch  drawbridge.  Right  at  the  top  of 
each  stalk  is  a great  sack,  the  anther, 
overflowing  with  pollen;  at  the  bottom 
4 two  smaller  sacks  serve  as  a counter- 
. poise.  When  the  bee  enters  the  flower. 


in  order  to  reach  the  nectar,  she  has  to 
push  the  small  sacks  with  her  head.  The 
two  stalks,  which  turn  on  an  axis,  at 
once  topple  over  and  the  upper  anthers 
descend  and  touch  the  sides  of  the 
insect,  which  they  cover  with  fertilizing 
dust.  No  sooner  has  the  bee  departed 
than  the  springy  pivots  fly  back  and  re- 
place the  mechanism  in  its  first  posi- 
tion; and  all  is  ready  to  repeat  the  work 
at  the  next  visit. 

However,  this  is  only  the  first  half  of 
the  play:  the  sequel  is  enacted  in  an- 
other scene.  In  a neighboring  flower, 
whose  stamens  have  just  withered,  there 
enters  upon  the  stage  the  pistil  that 
awaits  the  pollen.  It  issues  slowly  from 
the  hood,  lengthens  out,  stoops,  curves 
down,  becomes  forked  so  as,  in  its  turn, 
to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  On  its 
way  to  the  nectar,  the  head  of  the  bee 
passes  freely  under  the  hanging  fork, 
which,  however,  grazes  her  back  and 
sides  exactly  at  the  spots  touched  by  the 
stamens.  The  two-cleft  stigma  greedily 
absorbs  the  silvery  dust  and  the  impreg- 
nation is  accomplished.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  easy,  by  introducing  a straw  or  the 
end  of  a match,  to  set  the  apparatus  go- 
ing and  to  take  stock  of  the  striking  and 
marvellous  combination  and  precision 
of  all  its  movements. 

The  varieties  of  the  Sage  are  very 
many,  and  I will  spare  you  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  majority  of  their  scientific 
names,  which  are  not  always  elegant: 
Salvia  Pratensis,  Officinalis  (our  Garden 
Sage),  Horminum,  Horminoides,  Olu - 
tinosa,  Sclarea , Eoemeri,  Azurea,  Pitch - 
eri,  Splendcns  (the  magnificent  Sage 
of  our  baskets)  and  so  on.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  one  but  has  modified  some 
detail  of  the  machinery  which  we  have 
just  examined.  Some  — and  this,  I 
think,  is  a doubtful  improvement — have 
doubled  and  sometimes  trebled  the  length 
of  the  pistil,  so  that  it  not  only  emerges 
from  the  hood,  but  makes  a wide  plume- 
like curve  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  flower.  They  thus  avoid  the  just 
possible  danger  of  the  fertilization  of 
the  stigma  by  the  anthers  dwelling  in 
the  same  hood;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  happen,  if  the  proterandry  be  not 
strict,  that  the  insect,  on  leaving  the 
flower,  deposits  on  the  stigma  the  pollen 
of  the  very  anthers  with  which  the  stig- 
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ma  cohabits.  Others,  in  the  movement 
of  the  lever,  make  the  anthers  diverge 
farther  apart  so  as  to  strike  the  sides 
of  the  animal  with  greater  precision ; 
others,  lastly,  have  not  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging and  adjusting  every  part  of  the 
mechanism.  I find,  for  instance,  not 
far  from  my  purple  Sage,  near  the  well, 
under  a cluster  of  Oleanders,  a family 
of  white  flowers  tinted  with  pale  lilac, 
which  has  no  suggestion  or  trace  of  a 
lever.  The  stamens  and  the  stigma  are 
heaped  up  promiscuously  in  the  middle 
of  the  corolla.  All  seems  left  to  chance 
and  disorganized.  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  possible,  for  any  one  bringing 
together  the  different  varieties  of  this 
Labiata,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  his- 
tory, to  follow  all  the  stages  of  the  in- 
vention, from  the  primitive  disorder  of 
the  white  Sage  under  my  eyes  to  the  latest 
improvements  of  the  Salvia  Pratensis. 
What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw?  Is 
the  system  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  among  the  aromatic  tribe?  Has 
it  not  yet  left  the  period  of  models  and 
“ trial  trips,”  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Archimedean  screw  in  the  Medick 
family?  Has  the  excellence  of  the 
automatic  lever  not  yet  been  unani- 
mously admitted?  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  everything  is  not  unchangeable 
and  preestablished;  and  are  they  still 
discussing  and  experimenting  in  this 
world  which  we  believe  to  be  fatally, 
organically  regular? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  flower  of  most 
varieties  of  the  Sage  presents  an  elegant 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  cross- 
fertilization.  But,  even  as,  among  men, 
a new  invention  is  at  once  taken  up, 
simplified,  improved  by  a host  of  small 
indefatigable  seekers,  so,  in  the  world 
of  what  we  may  call  mechanical  flowers, 
the  patent  of  the  Sage  has  been  turned 
over  and  in  many  details  strangely  per- 
fected. A pretty  general  Scrophularinea, 
the  Common  Lousewort  (Pediculaiis  Syl - 
vatica),  or  Red  Rattle,  which  you  must 
surely  have  noticed  in  the  shady  parts  of 
small  woods  and  heaths,  has  introduced 
some  extremely  ingenious  modifications. 
The  shape  of  the  corolla  is  almost  the 
same  as  of  that  of  the  Sage;  the  stigma 
and  the  two  anthers  are  all  three  con- 
tained in  the  upper  hood.  Only  the  lit- 


tle moist  tip  of  the  pistil  protrudes  from 
the  hood,  while  the  anthers  remain 
strictly  captive.  In  this  silky  taber- 
nacle, therefore,  the  organs  of  the  two 
sexes  are  very  close  together  and  even 
in  immediate  contact ; nevertheless, 
thanks  to  an  enactment  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Sage,  self-fertilization 
is  absolutely  impossible.  The  anthers, 
in  fact,  form  two  sacks  full  of  powder; 
each  of  the  sacks  has  only  one  opening 
and  they  are  juxtaposed  in  such  a way 
that  the  openings  coincide  and  mutually 
close  each  other.  They  are  forcibly  kept 
inside  the  hood,  on  their  curved,  springy 
stalks,  by  a sort  of  teeth.  The  bee  or 
bumblebee  that  enters  the  flower  to  sip 
its  nectar  necessarily  pushes  these  teeth 
aside;  and  the  sacks  are  no  sooner  set 
free  than  they  fly  up,  are  flung  outside 
and  alight  upon  the  back  of  the  insect. 

But  the  genius  and  foresight  of  the 
flower  go  farther  than  this.  As  Her- 
mann Muller,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
a complete  study  of  the  wonderful  mech- 
anism of  the  Lousewort,  observes  (I  am 
quoting  from  a summary) : 

“ If  the  stamens  struck  the  insect 
while  preserving  their  relative  positions, 
not  a grain  of  pollen  would  leave  them, 
because  their  orifices  reciprocally  close 
each  other.  But  a contrivance  which  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious  overcomes 
the  difficulty.  The  lower  lip  of  the  co- 
rolla, instead  of  being  symmetrical  and 
horizontal,  is  irregular  and  slanting,  so 
that  one  side  of  it  is  higher  by  a few 
millimetres  than  the  other.  The  humble- 
bee  resting  upon  it  must  herself  neces- 
sarily stand  in  a sloping  position.  The 
result  is  that  her  head  strikes  first  one 
and  then  the  other  of  the  projections  of 
the  corolla.  Therefore  the  releasing  of 
the  stamens  also  takes  place  successively; 
and,  one  after  the  other,  their  orifices, 
now  freed,  strike  the  insect  and  sprinkle 
it  with  fertilizing  dust. 

"When  the  humblebee  next  passes  to 
another  flower,  she  inevitably  fertilizes  it, 
because — and  I have  purposely  omitted 
this  detail — what  she  meets  first  of  all, 
when  thrusting  her  head  into  the  en- 
trance to  the  corolla,  is  the  stigma,  which 
grazes  her  just  at  the  spot  where  she  is 
about,  the  moment  after,  to  be  struck 
by  the  stamens,  the  exact  spot  where  she 
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has  already  been  touched  by  the  stamens 
of  the  flower  which  she  has  last  left.” 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely;  every  flower  has  its  idea,  its 
system,  its  acquired  experience  which  it 
turns  to  advantage.  When  we  examine 
closely  their  little  inventions,  their  di- 
verse methods,  we  are  reminded  of  those 
enthralling  exhibitions  of  machine-tools, 
of  machines  for  making  machinery,  in 
which  the  mechanical  genius  of  man  re- 
veals all  its  resources.  But  our  me- 
• chanical  genius  dates  from  yesterday, 
whereas  floral  mechanism  has  been  at 
work  for  thousands  of  years.  When  the 
flowers  made  their  appearance  upon  our 
earth,  there  were  no  models  around  them 
which  they  could  imitate;  they  had  to 
derive  everything  from  within  them- 
selves. At  the  period  when  we  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  club,  the  bow  and  the 
flail;  in  the  comparatively  recent  days 
when  we  conceived  the  spinning-wheel, 
the  pulley,  the  tackle,  the  ram;  at  the 
time — it  was  last  year,  so  to  speak — 
when  our  masterpieces  were  the  cata- 
pult, the  clock  and  the  weaving-loom, 
the  Sage  had  contrived  the  beams  and 
counterweights  of  its  lever  of  precision, 
and  the  Lousewort  its  sacks  closed  up  as 
though  for  a scientific  experiment,  the 
successive  releasing  of  its  springs  and 
the  combination  of  its  inclined  planes. 
Who,  say  a hundred  years  ago,  dreamt 
of  the  properties  of  the  screw  which  the 
Maple  and  the  Lime-tree  have  been  turn- 
ing to  account  ever  since  the  birth  of  the 
trees  ? When  shall  we  succeed  in  building 
a parachute  or  a flying-machine  as  rigid, 
as  light,  as  subtle  and  as  safe  as  that  of 
the  Dandelion?  When  shall  we  discover 
the  secret  of  cutting  in  so  frail  a fabric 
as  the  silk  of  the  petals  a spring  as 
powerful  as  that  which  projects  into 
space  the  golden  pollen  of  the  Spanish 
Broom  ? As  for  the  Momordica  or 
Squirting  Cucumber,  whose  name  I men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  little 
study,  who  shall  tell  us  the  mystery  of 
its  miraculous  strength?  Do  you  know 
the  Momordica?  It  is  a humble  Cucur- 
bitacea,  fairly  common  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  Its  prickly  fruit,  which 
resembles  a small  cucumber,  is  endowed 
writh  inexplicable  vitality  and  energy. 
You  have  but  to  touch  it.  at  the  moment 


of  its  maturity,  and  it  suddenly  quits 
its  peduncle  by  means  of  a convulsive 
contraction  and  shoots  through  the 
hole  produced  by  the  wrench,  mingled 
with  numerous  seeds,  a mucilaginous 
stream  of  such  wonderful  intensity  that 
it  carries  the  seed  to  four  or  five  yards’ 
distance  from  the  natal  plant.  The 
action  is  as  extraordinary,  in  proportion, 
as  though  we  were  to  succeed  in  empty- 
ing ourselves  with  a single  spasmodic 
movement  and  in  precipitating  all  our 
organs,  our  viscera,  and  our  blood  to  a 
distance  of  half  a mile  from  our  skin 
and  skeleton. 

For  the  rest,  a large  number  of  seeds 
have  ballastic  methods  and  employ 
sources  of  energy  that  are  more  or  less 
unknown  to  us.  Remember,  for  instance, 
the  explosions  of  the  Colza  and  the 
Heath.  But  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
vegetable  artillery  is  the  Spurge.  The 
Spurge  is  an  Euphorbiacea  of  our  climes, 
a tall  and  fairly  ornamental  “ weed,” 
which  often  exceeds  the  height  of  man. 
I have  a branch  of  Spurge  at  this  mo- 
ment on  my  table,  steeped  in  a glass  of 
water.  It  ha9  trifid,  greenish  berries, 
which  contain  the  seeds.  From  time  to 
time,  one  of  these  berries  bursts  noisily; 
and  the  seeds,  gifted  with  a prodigious 
initial  velocity,  strike  the  furniture  and 
the  walls  on  every  side.  If  one  of  them 
hits  your  face,  you  feel  as  though  you 
had  been  stung  by  an  insect,  so  extraor- 
dinary is  the  penetrating  force  of  these 
tiny  seeds,  each  no  larger  than  a pin’s 
head.  Examine  the  berry,  look  for  the 
springs  that  give  it  life:  you  shall  not 
find  the  secret  of  this  force,  which  is 
as  invisible  as  that  of  our  nerves. 

The  Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  Jun- 
ceum)  has  not  only  pods,  but  flowers 
fitted  with  springs.  You  may  have  re- 
marked the  wonderful  plant.  It  is  the 
proudest  representative  of  this  powerful 
family  of  the  Brooms.  Greedy  of  life, 
poor,  sober,  robust,  refusing  no  soil,  no 
trial,  it  forms  along  the  paths  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  South  huge  tufted 
balls,  sometimes  three  yards  high,  which, 
between  May  and  June,  are  covered  with 
a magnificent  bloom  of  pure  gold,  whose 
perfumes,  mingled  with  those  of  its  ha- 
bitual neighbor,  the  Honeysuckle,  spread 
under  the  fury  of  a fierce  sun  delights 
that  are  not  to  be  described  save  by  evok- 
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in g celestial  dews,  Elysian  springs,  cool 
streams  and  starry  transparencies  in  the 
hollow  of  azure  grottos.  . . . 

The  flower  of  this  Broom,  like  that  of 
all  the  papilionaceous  Leguminosce , re- 
sembles the  flowers  of  the  Peas  of  our 
gardens ; and  its  lower  petals,  shaped  like 
the  beak  of  a galley,  contain  hermetic- 
ally the  stamens  and  the  pistil.  So  long 
as  it  is  not  ripe,  the  bee  that  explores  it 
finds  it  impenetrable.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  moment  of  maturity  arrives  for  the 
captive  bride  and  grooms,  the  beak 
bends  under  the  weight  of  the  insect 
that  rests  upon  it,  the  golden  chamber 
bursts,  hurling  with  violence  and  afar, 
over  the  visitor,  over  the  flowers  around, 
a cloud  of  luminous  powder,  which  a 
broad  petal,  shaped  like  a penthouse, 
casts  down  upon  the  stigma  that  is  to 
be  impregnated. 

As  I have  said,  one  could  prolong  in- 
definitely the  list  of  the  ingenious  in- 
ventions of  the  flowers.  I refer  those 
who  might  wish  to  study  these  problems 
thoroughly  to  the  works  of  Christian 
Konrad  Sprengel,  who  was  the  first,  in 
1793,  in  his  curious  book,  Das  entdeckte 
Qeheimniss  der  Naiur  im  Bau  und  in 
der  Befruchtung  der  Blumen , to  analyze 
the  functions  of  the  different  organs  in 
the  Orchids ; next,  to  the  books  of  Charles 
Darwin,  Dr.  Hermann  Muller  of  Lipp- 
stadt,  Hildebrand,  Delpino  the  Italian, 
Sir  William  Hooker,  Robert  Brown  and 
many  others. 

We  shall  find  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  harmonious  manifestations  of  vege- 
table intelligence  among  the  Orchids. 
In  these  writhing  and  eccentric  flowers, 
the  genius  of  the  plant  touches  its  ex- 
treme point  and,  with  an  unusual  fire, 
pierces  the  wall  that  separates  the  two 
kingdoms.  For  the  rest,  this  name  of 
Orchid  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead 
us  or  make  us  believe  that  we  have  to  do 
here  only  with  rare  and  precious  flowers, 
with  those  hothouse  queens  which  seem  to 
demand  the  care  of  the  goldsmith  rather 
than  the  gardener.  Our  native  wild 
flora,  which  comprises  all  our  modest 
“ weeds,”  numbers  more  than  twenty- 
five  species  of  Orchids,  including  just 
the  most  ingenious  and  complicated.  It 
is  these  which  Charles  Darwin  studied 
in  his  book.  On  the  various  Contrivances 


by  which  Orchids  are  fertilized  by  In- 
sects, wluch  is  the  wonderful  history  of 
the  most  heroic  efforts  of  the  soul  of  the 
flower.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  I 
should  summarize  here,  in  a few  lines, 
that  abundant  and  fairylike  biography. 
Nevertheless,  since  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  the  intelligence  of  flowers,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  give  some  idea  of 
the  methods  and  the  mental  habits  of 
that  one  which  excels  all  the  others  in 
the  art  of  compelling  the  bee  or  the  but- 
terfly to  do  exactly  what  it  wishes,  in  the 
prescribed  form  and  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  without  fig- 
ures the  extraordinarily  complex  mechan- 
ism of  the  Orchid.  Nevertheless,  I will 
try  to  give  a sufficient  idea  of  it  with  the 
aid  of  more  or  less  approximate  com- 
parisons while  avoiding  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  use  of  technical  terms  such  as 
retinaculum,  labellum,  rostellum  and  so 
forth,  which  evoke  no  precise  image  in  the 
minds  of  persons  unfamiliar  with  botany. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  Orchids  in  our  regions,  the 
Orchis  Maculata,  for  instance,  or  rather, 
because  it  is  a little  larger  and  therefore 
more  easily  observed,  the  Orchis  Lati - 
folia,  the  Marsh  Orchid,  commonly 
known  as  the  Meadow  Rocket.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  attains  a height 
of  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  fairly  common 
in  the  woods  and  the  damp  meadows  and 
bears  a thyrse  of  little  pink  flowers  which 
blossom  in  May  and  June. 

The  typical  flower  of  our  Orchids  re- 
presents pretty  closely  the  fantastic  and 
yawning  mouth  of  a Chinese  dragon. 
The  lower  lip,  which  is  very  long  and 
which  hangs  in  the  form  of  a jagged  or 
dentate  apron,  serves  as  a landing-place 
for  the  insect.  The  upper  lip  Tounds 
into  a sort  of  hood,  which  shelters  the 
essential  organs;  while,  at  the  back  of 
the  flower,  beside  the  peduncle,  there 
falls  a kind  of  spur  or  long,  pointed 
horn,  which  contains  the  nectar.  In  most 
flowers,  the  stigma,  or  female  organ,  is  a 
more  or  less  viscid  little  tuft  which,  at 
the  end  of  a frail  stalk,  patiently  awaits 
the  coming  of  the  pollen.  In  the  Or- 
chid, this  traditional  installation  has  be- 
come irrecognizable.  At  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  in  the  place  occupied  in  the 
throat  by  the  uvula,  are  two  closely 
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welded  stigmas,  above  which  rises  a third 
stigma  modified  into  an  extraordinary 
organ.  At  its  top,  it  carries  a sort  of  lit- 
tle pouch,  or,  more  correctly,  a sort  of 
stoup,  which  is  called  the  rostellum. 
This  stoup  is  full  of  a viscid  fluid  in 
which  soak  two  tiny  balls,  whence  issue 
two  short  stalks  laden  at  their  upper  ex- 
tremity with  a packet  of  grains  of  pollen 
carefully  tied  up. 

Let  us  now  see  what  happens  when  an 
insect  enters  the  flower.  She  lands  on 
the  lower  lip,  outspread  to  receive  her, 
and,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  nectar, 
seeks  to  reach  the  horn  that  contains  it, 
right  at  the  back.  But  the  passage  is 
purposely  very  narrow;  and  the  insect’s 
head,  as  she  advances,  necessarily  strikes 
the  stoup.  The  latter,  mindful  of  the 
least  shock,  is  at  once  ruptured  along  a 
convenient  line  and  lays  bare  the  two  lit- 
tle balls  steeped  in  the  viscid  fluid. 
These,  coming  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  visitor’s  skull,  fasten  to  it  and 
become  firmly  stuck  to  it,  so  that,  when 
the  insect  leaves  the  flower,  she  carries 
them  away  and,  with  them,  the  two 
stalks  which  rise  from  them  and  which 
end  in  the  packets  of  tied-up  pollen.  We 
therefore  have  the  insect  capped  with  two 
straight,  bottle-shaped  horns.  The  un- 
conscious artisan  of  a difficult  work  now 
visits  a neighboring  flower.  If  her  horns 
remained  stiff,  they  would  simply  strike 
with  their  pollen  masses  the  other  pollen 
masses  soaking  in  the  vigilant  stoup  and 
no  event  would  spring  from  the  pollen 
mingling  with  pollen.  But  here  the  gen- 
ius, the  experience  and  the  foresight  of 
the  Orchid  become  apparent.  The  Orchid 
has  minutely  calculated  the  time  needed 
for  the  insect  to  suck  the  nectar  and 
repair  to  the  next  flower  and  has  as- 
certained that  this  requires,  on  an  aver- 
age, thirty  seconds.  We  have  seen  that 
the  packets  of  pollen  are  carried  on  two 
short  stalks  inserted  into  the  viscid  balls. 
Now  at  the  point  of  insertion  there  is, 
under  either  stalk,  a small  membranous 
disk,  whose  only  function  is,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  seconds,  to  contract  and 
throw  forward  the  stalks,  so  that  they 
bend  and  describe  an  arch  of  ninety  de- 
grees. This  is  the  result  of  a new  cal- 
culation, not  of  time  on  this  occasion, 
but  of  space.  The  two  horns  of  pollen 
that  cap  the  nuptial  messenger  are  now 


horizontal  and  point  in  front  of  her  head, 
so  that,  when  she  enters  the  next  flower, 
they  will  just  strike  the  two  welded 
stigmas  over  which  hangs  the  stoup. 

This  is  not  all  and  the  genius  of  the 
Orchid  has  not  yet  exhausted  all  its  fore- 
sight. The  stigma  which  receives  the 
blow  of  the  packet  is  coated  with  a viscid 
substance.  If  this  substance  were  as 
powerfully  adhesive  as  that  contained  in 
the  stoup,  the  pollen-masses,  after  their 
stalks  were  broken,  would  be  caught  in 
it  and  remain  fixed  to  it  whole;  and 
their  destiny  would  be  ended.  This 
must  not  be;  it  is  important  that  the 
chances  of  the  pollen  should  not  be 
exhausted  at  a single  venture,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  multiplied  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  flower  that 
counts  the  seconds  and  measures  the 
lines  is  a chemist  to  boot  and  distils 
two  sorts  of  gums:  one  extremely  cling- 
ing and  hardening  as  soon  as  it  touches 
the  air,  to  glue  the  pollen-horns  to  the 
insect’s  head;  the  other  greatly  lenified 
for  the  work  of  the  stigma.  This  latter 
is  just  prehensile  enough  slightly  to  un- 
fasten or  loosen  the  tenuous  and  elastic 
threads  with  which  the  grains  of  pollen 
are  tied  up.  Some  of  these  grains  stick 
to  it,  but  the  pollinic  mass  is  not  de- 
stroyed ; and,  when  the  insect  visits  other 
flowers,  she  continues  her  fertilizing  la- 
bors almost  indefinitely. 

Have  I expounded  the  whole  miracle? 
No;  I have  still  to  call  attention  to 
many  a neglected  detail:  among  others, 
to  the  movement  of  the  little  stoup, 
which,  after  its  membrane  has  been  rup- 
tured to  unmask  the  viscid  balls,  im- 
mediately lifts  up  its  lip  in  order  to  keep 
in  good  condition,  in  the  sticky  liquid, 
the  packet  of  pollen  which  the  insect 
may  not  have  carried  off.  We  must 
also  note  the  very  curiously  combined 
divergence  of  the  pollinic  stalks  on  the 
head  of  the  insect,  as  well  as  certain 
chemical  precautions  common  to  all 
plants;  for  the  experiments  made  quite 
recently  by  M.  Gaston  Bonnier  seem  to 
prove  that  every  flower,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  species  intact,  secretes  poi- 
sons that  destroy  or  sterilize  any  for- 
eign pollens.  This  is  about  all  that 
we  see;  but  here,  as  in  all  things,  the 
real,  the  great  miracle  begins  where  our 
power  of  vision  ends. 
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44  On  no  condition  is  extradition  allowed 
in  Callao.” 

THE  red  tiles  of  his  villa  gleamed 
through  palm9,  and  from  his  deep 
veranda,  where  there  never  failed 
a grateful  shadow,  he  could  see  every  ship 
that  came  up  to  the  shallow  anchorage. 
They  were  not  many;  the  town  of  In- 
hambane  has  little  to  do  with  the  world, 
and  the  coastwise  mail-boat  came  but 
once  a fortnight  as  a matter  of  formality. 
Its  coming  marked  a festival  for  every 
one,  from  the  swarthy  intendente  in  his 
white  linen  and  gold  lace,  to  the  Kafirs 
that  lived  under  the  bananas  inshore. 
Down  they  would  troop  to  the  boats,  and 
presently  the  decks  under  the  long  awn- 
ings would  be  thronged  with  them,  and 
the  shrill  of  their  voices  travelled  over 
the  blue  stillness  of  the  bay  to  where  he 
would  sit  watching  alone. 

He  was  a tall  man,  in  the  early  ripe- 
ness of  life,  loosely  knit,  and  stooping  in 
the  shoulders.  His  head  was  bald  and 
white;  the  vivacity  of  the  face,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  features,  and  something  of 
slippery  strength  in  the  expression  and 
glance  were  at  variance  with  a kind  of 
large  clumsiness  in  his  every  attitude. 
He  was  elephantine  and  Puck-like  at  the 
same  time.  In  Inhambane  he  was  held  in 
high  respect,  for  he  had  more  money  than 
any  of  the  Portuguese  officers  had  dream- 
ed of,  and  a waif  word  that  had  drifted 
in  from  the  outside  world  as  to  how  he 
got  it  impaired  that  respect  not  at  all. 
There  would  be  smiles,  sometimes,  as 
they  passed  his  veranda  on  their  way 
down  to  the  mail-boat.  He  had  seen 
such  smiles,  and  the  thumb  jerked  over 
shoulder  that  pointed  him  out,  and  he 
knew  exactly  what  was  being  said. 

u He  could  be  arrested  as  soon  as  he 
set  foot  on  her  deck,”  one  was  explaining 
to  another.  “ An  English  steamer  is 
England,  they  hold.  So  he  stays  ashore.” 

He  knew  it  as  though  he  had  heard  the 
voice  so  carefully  lowered,  with  the  scru- 
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pulous  courtesy  of  the  evil-speaker;  but 
he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  trouble.  The 
shape  of  a smile,  its  empty  body,  with 
none  of  its  purpose  or  effect,  had  per- 
manent habitation  on  his  lips,  and  this 
at  times  he  would  seem  to  retain  and  fix 
with  just  a tremor  of  effort.  Beyond 
that  he  acknowledged  no  wounds.  Pas- 
sengers going  from  Durban  to  Beira  or 
farther  sometimes  snatched  an  hour 
ashore  in  little,  glowing  Inhambane,  and 
these  had  a way  of  walking  past  his 
house  and  looking  at  him  furtively.  He 
was  the  local  object  of  interest;  but  he 
could  bear  even  that.  One  might  have 
thought  him  callous,  indurated  to  his 
shame,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  cool,  his  big 
head  propped  on  one  hand,  smiling  in 
effigy.  The  eyes,  restless  and  alert,  drove 
off  the  curious;  they  had  the  malice  of 
hostile  force.  None  knew  of  the  effort 
with  which  he  drove  himself  to  this  peri- 
odical abasement,  as  a salutary  thing,  as 
some  expiation  for  the  sin  which  had 
been  too  easy. 

Thus  he  sat,  one  still,  fiery  afternoon, 
when  the  newly  come  mail-boat  was 
framed  in  the  radiant  blue  of  the  har- 
bor, and  the  beach  that  girt  it  was  like  a 
golden  wire.  About  the  flanks  of  the 
steamer  the  boats  and  canoes  hung  like 
a litter  of  young  at  the  teat,  and  he  could 
see  the  traffic  that  flowed  up  and  down 
the  accommodation  ladder.  The  voices 
of  the  folk  that  cluttered  her  decks  were 
silvered  as  they  reached  him  over  the 
gleaming  water.  He  marked  it  all  with 
a passive  interest  that  was  not  quite  idle, 
for  he  noted  each  incident.  He  saw  that 
some  were  coming  ashore;  they  put  off  as 
soon  as  the  anchor  rattled  down,  and 
among  them  was  a white  parasol.  A 
muscle  in  his  cheek  flickered  as  he  look- 
ed up.  There  had  not  been  a white 
woman  in  Inhambane  for  years,  and  he 
made  as  if  to  reach  the  field-glasses  that 
were  near.  But  he  let  them  lie;  without 
doubt  they  would  soon  be  walking  past 
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him,  and  the  parasol  would  screen  the 
glances  of  some  miss  who  would  talk 
about  him  afterwards.  He  could  get  a 
good  look  at  her  then. 

The  steamers  waste  as  little  time  as 
may  be  at  Inhambane;  three  hours  suf- 
fice them,  as  a rule.  This  one  managed  it 
in  even  less.  She  crawled  over  the  shal- 
lows to  the  anchorage  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, interrupting  every  siesta  in  the 
local  government ; and  at  a few  minutes 
past  four  her  anchor  was  up  and  she  was 
steaming  for  the  sea.  She  moved  out 
from  among  the  vociferous  boats  majes- 
tically; floated  slowly  past  the  dumb  fort, 
found  the  unmarked  channel,  and  woke 
to  full  speed  as  she  pointed  her  nose  east 
and  hurried  to  be  clear  of  the  shoals  that 
complicate  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  be- 
fore darkness  should  wipe  out  the  steer- 
ing beacons.  From  his  veranda  he  watch- 
ed her  to  the  palm-clad  point,  and  then 
sat  back  wondering,  for  he  had  not  seen 
the  white  parasol  go  aboard  again.  Usu- 
ally the  steamer’s  departure  unlatched  a 
kind  of  embarrassment  that  kept  him  to 
his  house  so  long  as  she  remained.  He 
did  not  so  much  mind  their  staring  at 
him  there;  he  was  entrenched,  as  it  were, 
and  fortified  by  possessions  which  they 
could  easily  envy.  But  he  did  not  care 
to  meet  English  folk  on  the  streets;  he 
feared  that  an  instinct  to  cringe  or  run 
might  get  the  better  of  him.  His  was 
no  pedestal  of  shame  to  flaunt  a daring 
hardihood  upon.  This  time,  however,  he 
showed  none  of  his  wonted  alacrity  to 
quit  his  place  on  the  veranda,  beside  the 
tall  French  windows  of  the  great  salon 
that  was  dimly  to  be  seen  within.  The 
thought  of  the  white  parasol  stayed  him, 
and  he  lingered  in  the  attitude  of  thought. 

The  cool  of  evening  was  giving  place 
to  the  chill  of  night,  and  a wind  rustled 
in  the  feathery  palm-tops,  when  at  last 
he  heard  approaching  footsteps.  The 
white  parasol  was  nearing  his  door;  with 
its  bearer  walked  a tall  man  in  white. 
There  were  lights  in  the  salon  by  now; 
they  shone  out  brightly,  reflected  from 
black  parquet  and  smooth  walls,  and 
made  a radiance  in  the  gloom  of  the 
garden.  Into  this  walked  the  newcomers, 
and  their  faces  were  illuminated  by  it, 
so  that  the  man  on  the  veranda  could  see 
them  and  scan  them  while  he  was  himself 
no  more  than  a pale  silhouette. 


The  tall  man  stepped  forward,  lifting 
his  hat,  peering  towards  the  figure  that 
rose  from  the  deep  chair  to  meet  him. 

“ Mr.  Dunbar  ?”  he  said,  tentatively. 

“ That  is  my  name,”  answered  the 
other.  He  was  looking  towards  the  girl 
where  she  stood  prodding  the  earth  with 
the  point  of  her  parasol,  and' noting  that 
she  did  not  stare  at  him. 

“ We  are  in  a difliculty,”  said  the  tall 
man.  Ilis  voice  had  the  fluency  of  one 
accustomed  to  asking  favors.  “We  are 
passengers  from  the  mail-boat  that  came 
to-day,  and,  somehow,  we  have  been  left 
behind.”  He  laughed  gently  and  depre- 
catingly.  “We  can’t  speak  Portuguese, 
and  it  seems  that  you  are  the  only 
English-speaking  person  here.” 

Dunbar  nodded.  “ That  is  so,”  he  said. 
“ You  had  better  come  inside.” 

He  stood  apart  to  let  them  pass,  and  the 
tall  man  turned  to  the  girl.  She  hesi- 
tated; there  was  a palpable  unwilling- 
ness in  her;  but  after  a moment  or  two 
she  walked  up  the  steps  and  entered.  Dun- 
bar gave  her  a chair,  and  she  sat  down 
frigidly,  and  so  remained,  her  eyes  on  the 
floor.  The  grandeurs  of  the  room,  so 
strangely  placed  at  the  last  vedette  of  civ- 
ilization, won  no  glance  from  her.  Dun- 
bar looked  at  her  for  a moment,  and  the 
curve  of  his  lips  was  deepened  as  he 
turned  again  to  her  companion. 

That  gentleman  drew  up  a chair  for 
himself,  and  hitched  it  along  till  he  faced 
his  host  at  close  quarters.  He  was  pleas- 
antly blond,  with  a neat  mustache  and 
a slightly  indeterminate  chin,  and  he  had 
a confidential  manner.  His  attitude,  as 
he  leaned  forward,  suggested  a business 
interview,  but  his  manner  was  otherwise 
spacious,  even  grandiose. 

“ My  name,”  he  said,  “ is  Martyn. 
With  a ‘ y,’  you  know.  I haven’t  a card 
with  me;  didn’t  expect  to  pay  calls,  you 
know.  I’m — er — in  the  army.” 

“What  army?”  asked  Dunbar,  gravely. 

“ Oh,  I’m  an  Englishman,  of  course,” 
replied  the  other,  unmoved.  “ I mention 
the  matter  as  a sort  of  reference.  This 
lady  is  Miss  Ryan.  We  came  ashore  to- 
gether, and  it’s  chiefly  on  her  account 
that  I have  insisted — that  is  to  say,  that 
I've  ventured  to  trouble  you.” 

He  paused,  but  the  girl  sat  silent,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  She  was  not 
frowning;  there  was  hostility,  proudest 
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humiliation,  grudged  defeat,  and  bitter 
defiance  expressed  in  every  line  of  her 
figure,  but  her  face  spoke  it  only  in  a 
mute  immobility,  that  woodenness  and 
dollishness  which  denote  the  woman  at 
bay.  Dunbar  looked  long  at  her,  and 
his  was  the  habit  of  assessing  accesso- 
ries. He  saw  the  pallor  of  the  young 
face,  the  tight  mouth,  the  set  jaw,  and 
with  them  he  noted,  with  a leap  of  the 
pulses,  the  infantile  curve  of  the  neck 
and  the  soft  wave  of  the  hair  where  it 
swept  back  from  the  ears. 

He  turned  to  Martyn.  “ You  have 
some  suggestion  to  make?”  he  asked. 

Martyn  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smil- 
ing. 

“ We  are  in  a very  awkward  position,” 
he  said,  easily.  “ These  boats  really 
serve  next  to  no  purpose  at  all.  No 
whistle  or  anything  to  give  warning  that 
she  means  to  cut  and  run.  I fancy  I 
shall  make  it  hot  for  somebody  as  soon 
as  I get  within  touch  of  the  telegraph- 
wire  again.  You  see,”  he  went  on,  and 
this  time  he  sank  his  voice  and  puckered 
his  face  to  the  authentic  pitch  of  can- 
dor— “ you  see,  it’s  distinctly  unpleasant 
for  Miss  Ryan.” 

“ H’m.”  Dunbar  glanced  at  the  girl 
in  time  to  catch  her  little  start.  Martyn 
saw  it  too,  and  continued. 

“ Actually  compromising,”  he  said. 

Dunbar  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  a 
few  paces  up  and  down  the  polished  floor. 
Martyn  sat  back,  bland  and  complacent, 
yet  watching  him  warily.  His  eyes  were 
bright  with  something  like  anticipation. 

“ You  had  better  have  some  dinner 
now,”  said  Dunbar  at  last.  “ We  can 
talk  then,  since  nothing  can  be  done  to- 
night. I suppose  you  know  you’re  prac- 
tically marooned  till  the  next  steamer 
conies?  There’s  no  telegraph  here,  and 
no  railway.  You  know  that?” 

“ Worse  luck,”  assented  Martyn,  glan- 
cing at  the  girl  to  see  that  she  had  heard. 

“Then  if  Miss  Ryan  will  let  me  ring 
for  one  of  the  women  she  can  go  and 
prepare"  for  dinner,”  said  Dunbar.  He 
addressed  Martyn,  not  the  girl. 

“ T don’t  want  dinner.”  The  girl 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  She  too  ad- 
dressed Martyn  omy. 

Dunbar  stood  back,  and  saw  perplexity 
and  not  a little  irritation  replace  the 
suavity  of  Mr.  Martyn. 


“ Really,”  said  that  gentleman,  “ I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  refuse.  We 
must  have  something  to  eat,  and  since 
Mr.  Dunbar  is  good  enough  to  receive 
us — ” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Dunbar,  steadily, 
“ Miss  Ryan  would  like  to  dine  alone. 
That  can  easily  be  arranged.” 

She  raised  her  head  at  this,  and  gave 
him  back  look  for  look. 

“ I will  change  my  mind,”  she  said. 
“ If  you  will  send  the  maid  to  me — ” 

He  hastened  to  ring.  “ I’m  afraid 
there  are  only  Kafir  women,”  he  said. 
“ Inhambane  boasts  no  others.  But  per- 
haps they  will  serve.” 

She  gave  him  half  a bow,  and  followed 
the  stout  negress  who  appeared  at  the 
door.  His  eyes  went  with  her,  and  the 
swing  of  her  skirt,  as  she  turned  aside 
again,  made  an  immediate  appeal  to  his 
memories  and  emotions. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Martyn 
gave  a deep  sigh  of  relief  and  turned  to 
Dunbar  again. 

“ Queer  creatures,  women,”  he  said,  as 
he  dropped  to  a seat.  “I’ve  had  to  do 
with  a good  many  in  my  time.  A chap 
does  in  the  army,  you  know.” 

“Does  he?”  said  Dunbar.  “How  do 
you  know  he  does  ?” 

Martyn  laughed.  He  could  laugh  very 
readily.  One  less  adroit  than  Dunbar  in 
sounding  expression  for  the  thought  be- 
neath might  have  regarded  his  easy 
laughter  as  the  index  of  a light  heart 
and  an  unsuspicious  mind.  He  kept  his 
quick  eye  on  the  younger  one  till  the 
laughter  ceased. 

“Oh,  come  now,”  said  Martyn.  “ That’s 
not  fair.  Wish  I had  a card  with  me. 
I know  all  this  looks  beastly  funny.  But 
about  that  girl.  She’s  compromised,  of 
course,  and  I dare  say  she’s  realized  it, 
and  that’s  what  has  put  her  temper  out 
of  joint.  She — she  actually  has  a notion 
that  I lost  the  way  and  missed  the 
steamer  on  purpose.” 

“ So  you  were  her  guide,  eh  ?”  asked 
Dunbar.  He  was  standing  gauntly  be- 
fore the  other,  looking  down  at  him,  with 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

“ That  was  the  idea,”  Martyn  admit- 
ted. He  became  even  more  confidential. 
“ But  I say,  old  chap,  I hope  you  don’t 
mind  my  depending  on  you  to  see  us 
through?  I can  repair  the  matter  of  the 
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compromising,  you  know.  I’ve  already 
spoken  to  her  about  that.  But  we  came 
ashore  with  just  what  we  had  in  our 
pockets,  and — ” 

Dunbar  silenced  him  with  a hand-wave. 
“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  demanded, 
slowly,  “ that  you’ve  actually  told  her 
she  was  in  danger  of  slander,  and  have 
offered  to  protect  her  by  marriage?” 

“ On  my  honor,  I have,”  affirmed  Mar- 
tyn.  lie  had  mistaken  the  purport  of 
the  question.  “ You  can  ask  her,  if  you 
doubt  me.  It’s  the  least  I could  do.  One 
must  run  straight.” 

“ Must  one  ?”  There  was  the  chill  of 
hammered  metal  in  the  tone.  “ Well, 
you’d  like  a wash  before  dinner,  no  doubt. 
Clean  hands  are  a comfort,  aren’t  they? 
Let  me  show  you  a room.” 

Dunbar’s  own  preparations  were  quick, 
for  he  was  back  in  the  salon  ten  minutes 
afterwards.  Here,  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, he  waited,  looking  out  at  the  whis- 
pering darkness  with  a certain  expect- 
ancy, till  Miss  Ryan  entered.  He  turned 
and  brought  her  a chair. 

She  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  with 
her  hand  resting  on  its  high  back,  as 
though  to  make  it  a rampart  between 
them. 

“Mr.  Dunbar,”  she  said,  breathlessly. 

“ I am  at  your  service,”  he  answered. 

Her  stolid  enmity  had  given  place  to 
trepidation.  She  eyed  him  nervously. 

“ I wanted  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  speak- 
ing as  though  with  difficulty,  “ that  I 
know  all  about  you.  Everything — I know 
everything.” 

She  broke  off  and  waited  for  his  ri- 
poste. He  only  bowed. 

“ My  father,”  she  went  on,  “ was  one 
of — one  of  your — ” 

He  helped  her  out.  “ One  of  my  vic- 
tims?” he  suggested,  gently.  The  spasm 
of  effort  reinforced  the  habit  of  his  com- 
posure. “ I am  sorry,”  he  said. 

“ When  the  Emancipator  broke,”  she 
went  on,  “ and  you  ran  away  ” — the 
steady  gaze  of  his  eyes  wavered  an  in- 
stant, and  she  saw  it — “yes,  ran  away 
with  the  money,  my  father  was  made  pen- 
niless. I could  never  tell  you  with  what 
an  energy  of  loathing  and  contempt  I 
think  of  you.” 

“ There  is  no  need,”  he  answered.  “ I 
know  already.” 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently.  “You 


can’t  know.  But  now  that  I have  told 
you,  as  clearly  as  I can,  you  can  decide 
whether  you  will  help  me  or  not.  For  I 
am  in  such  need  of  help  that  I will  ac- 
cept it  even  of  you.  I daren’t  refuse  it, 
and — and — you  owe  me  something.” 

It  was  his  turn  to  shake  his  head. 
“ That  must  stand,”  he  answered.  “ I 
will  help  you  apart  from  that,  or  not  at 
all.  You  are  right  when  you  say  you 
need  help.” 

She  had  some  answer,  to  make,  but  at 
that  moment  Martyn  entered,  spruce  and 
pleasant,  and  they  went  to  dinner. 

Dunbar  gave  his  arm  to  the  girl, 
and  she  took  it;  both  saw  Martyn’s  eye- 
brows rise. 

“ Well,  old  chap,”  said  Martyn,  when 
they  were  seated  in  the  punka  - cooled 
dining-room,  that  was  separated  from  the 
veranda  only  by  screens  of  bamboo,  “ have 
you  decided  what  you’re  going  to  do 
with  us  ?” 

“ I have  an  idea,”  replied  Dunbar, 
“that  you  won’t  require  my  hospitality, 
after  all.  It’s  just  possible  that  the  mail- 
boat  did  not  get  clear  of  the  mouth  be- 
fore dark.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  demanded  Mar- 
tyn. “ She’s  eating  up  the  miles  between 
here  and  Beira  by  now.” 

Dunbar  turned  to  the  girl.  “ There 
are  no  buoys,  you  know,  and  no  lights,” 
he  explained.  “ And  if  she  didn’t  suc- 
ceed in  getting  out  before  sundown  she 
wouldn’t  taks  any  risks.  There  are  miles 
of  sand-banks  between  here  and  the  sea, 
and  she’d  simply  anchor  till  daylight. 
So  there’s  just  a bare  chance  that  she 
may  be  there  now.” 

“ Rot !”  said  Martyn.  “ It’s  a thousand 
to  one  against  it.  And,  anyhow,  it’3 
twenty  miles  off.  How  the  deuce  are 
you  going  to  get  to  her  by  sunrise,  even 
if  she  is  there?  She  left  early,  too,  on 
purpose  to  get  out.  So  there’s  nothing 
in  that,  anyhow.” 

Dunbar  heard  him  out  with  a deadly 
patience.  “ Indeed !”  he  said,  and  turned 
again  to  the  girl,  who  was  waiting  with 
both  hands  clutching  the  table. 

“ There  is  a launch,”  he  said,  “ a steam- 
launch  of  sorts,  the  property  of  the  Por- 
tugee  who  draws  pay  as  harbor-master,  or 
port-captain,  or  something.  I can  get 
that,  but — well,  it  burns  wood.” 

“ What  does  that  matter?”  she  asked. 
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“ I’ve  used  her  before,”  he  explained. 
“ She  will  carry  fuel  enough  to  take  us 
down  to  the  bar,  but  if  your  ship  isn’t 
there  we  shall  have  to  sail  back,  and  we 
sha’n’t  be  here  till  to-morrow  afternoon. 
She  can  squatter  along  fairly  well  under 
steam,  but  she  sails  like  a raft.” 

“ That  settles  it,  then,”  said  Martyn, 
sharply.  “ You  can’t  drift  about  all 
night.” 

“When  can  we  start?”  asked  the  girl. 

“ As  soon  as  we  have  eaten  our  dinner,” 
answered  Dunbar.  “You  must  make  as 
good  a meal  as  you  can,  you  know.” 

Martyn  picked  the  serviette  from  his 
knees  and  flung  it  on  the  table.  His  face 
was  flushed,  and  he  spoke  angrily. 

“ Now,  look  here,”  he  said,  “ there’s  no 
use  talking,  because  I won’t  have  it.  Miss 
Ryan  is  responsible  to  me,  in  a way.  I’ve 
got  to  put  her  straight  with  the  world, 
and  so  when  I say  that  I won’t  allow  her 
to  go  chasing  that  damned  steamboat  like 
this  there’s  got  to  be  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. Dunbar,  you’ve  got  to  drop  it.” 

The  girl  rose  in  her  seat  and  looked  at 
him  with  a white  and  angry  face. 

“ I shall  be  ready  when  you  are,”  she 
said  to  Dunbar,  and  walked  forth. 

Dunbar  went  on  with  his  meal.  Mar- 
tyn glared  at  him,  and  curious  creases 
came  out  on  the  fall  of  his  chin,  as 
though  his  mouth  were  made  up  to 
blubber. 

“Have  some  more  Burgundy,”  said  the 
elder  man  at  last.  “ You’ve  made  a mis- 
take, Mr.  Martyn.  You’d  better  not  talk 
about  it  any  more.” 

“ Look  here,”  said  Martyn.  “ Who  are 
you  to  interfere  like  this  ? Which  of  us 
has  got  to  marry  that  girl — you  or  I?” 

“ Neither  of  us,”  answered  the  other. 
“ I’m  married  already,  and  you — ” he 
barked  a short  laugh.  “ Where  are  you 
going  to  sleep  to-night  ?”  he  demanded. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Dunbar  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  him  up  and  down. 

“You  want  it  plainer  than  that,  eh? 
Well,  listen  to  this.  I don’t  like  you  at 
all,  and  since  you  have  insulted  my  guest, 
insulted  your  host,  and  finished  your 
dinner,  I mean  to  be  rid  of  you.  I sup- 
pose you  have  something  nasty  to  say  as 
a last  word?  Well,  leave  it  unsaid.  Leave 
it  unsaid,  my  man.  or  I’ll  have  you 
flogged.  That’s  all.  You  can  go  now.” 


“I  say,”  said  Martyn,  standing  up;  “I 
say.  Don’t  take  it  like  that,  old  man. 
If  you’re  so  set  on  this  boating  trip,  I 
suppose  we’ll  have  to  come,  but — ” 

“ You  needn’t  come,”  replied  Dunbar, 
rising.  “You  can’t  come,  anyhow.  Now, 
out  with  you.” 

A minute  afterwards  Martyn  was  gone. 

There  was  a slender  crescent  of  moon 
aloft  when  the  launch  was  at  last  poled 
off  the  beach  and  steam  turned  on.  Over 
her  boiler  the  wood  was  stacked  high,  and 
aft  the  girl  and  Dunbar  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  it.  Two  silent  natives  attend- 
ed to  the  engine,  and  on  the  fagots  for- 
ward sat  the  stout  negress  who  was 
shipped  as  chaperon.  Dunbar  steered, 
and  as  the  little  scrap-heap  of  an  engine 
broke  into  its  measured  thud  and  wheeze 
they  shot  out  and  headed  down  for  the 
point.  The  launch  had  seen  much  better 
days  since  she  was  stolen  from  the  booms 
of  a man-of-war  at  Zanzibar,  but  she 
could  still  plug  her  nose  along  at  a fair 
gait,  and  the  fort,  the  loopholed  church 
of  Inhambane,  and  the  tower  of  the  lazar- 
house  slid  past  in  good  time.  The  native 
stoker  and  engineer  squatted  in  the  glow 
of  the  furnace  door,  cast  into  striking 
relief  against  it,  like  great  toads,  and 
overhead  a wonder  of  white  stars  stood  in 
a dome  of  velvet. 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  no  sound 
but  that  of  the  engine  and  the  wash  of 
water  as  it  raced  aft  to  the  white  ribbon 
of  the  wake,  save  when,  at  short  inter- 
vals, the  furnace  door  clanged  open  and 
a billet  or  two  of  wood  crashed  into  the 
fire.  At  such  times  the  glow  would  light- 
en to  a hot  glare,  and  in  it  the  girl,  sit- 
ting silent  beside  him,  took  occasion  to 
glance  at  Dunbar.  lie  was  leaning  back, 
his  arm  resting  along  the  tiller,  his  big 
face  upturned.  It  had  an  expression  to 
make  her  wonder — something  so  still,  so 
acquiescent  of  any  fate,  so  peaceful,  gov- 
erned the  keen  strengtli  of  the  features. 
When  the  furnace  was  opened  again  it 
was  still  there,  and  she  felt  a need  of 
trivial  speech  to  parry  the  sombre  asso- 
ciation of  the  vast  night,  the  dark  water, 
and  this  monstrous  and  wonderful  man. 

“ So  this  is  the  only  steam-vessel  in 
Inhambane,”  she  said,  tentatively. 

He  nodded.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  “the  only 
one  now.  T had  a yacht  here  once,  a 
beauty.  She  could  have  taken  you  round 
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to  Beira  and  beaten  the  mail-boat  by  a 
day.  But  I had  to  get  rid  of  her.” 

“ Why  ?”  she  asked. 

He  turned  to  look  at  her.  “ She  was 
a British  ship,”  he  said.  “ My  captain 
conceived  the  idea  of  arresting  me  on 
board  of  her.” 

The  silence  fell  again,  till  she  broke  it. 

“ I shouldn’t  like  to  think  you  were 
happy,”  she  said,  wistfully. 

He  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  not  of 
ridicule  or  amusement.  It  was  not  even 
bitter. 

“ No,”  he  answered  at  last.  “ That 
would  be  too  much.  I have  still  my  sense 
of  shame.” 

They  spoke  no  more  then,  till,  when 
the  hours  had  lengthened  to  four,  the 
launch  crawled  over  a shoal  and  rounded 
a spit. 

“ There’s  your  mail-boat,”  he  said, 
pointing. 

A light  was  hanging  over  the  water,  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  and  the  lean  moon 
just  sufficed  to  make  visible  the  bulk  of 
the  steamer.  Dunbar  thrust  the  tiller 
over,  and  they  headed  down  to  it. 

The  girl  caught  his  arm.  “Mr.  Dun- 
bar,” she  said,  and  almost  choked  on  the 
words — “ Mr.  Dunbar,  the  mail-boat’s  a 
British  ship,  too.” 


“ Well  ?”  He  was  smiling  again,  and 
the  smile  was  now  no  shell  of  laughter. 

“ Had  you  not  better — ” she  began,  but 
he  stayed  her. 

“ We  shall  be  fellow  passengers  for  a 
day  or  two,”  he  said.  “ I’m  going  home. 
I’ve  had  enough  of  it.  Do  you  remember 
I wouldn’t  let  you  claim  an  obligation? 
That  was  because  I am  going  to  face  my 
obligations  in  the  mass.  I think  I was 
meant  for  something  better  than  a thief 
in  hiding.” 

They  clucked  and  wheezed  down  to  the 
steamer,  and  their  line  was  caught  and 
made  fast.  A parley  resulted  in  the  low- 
ering of  the  accommodation  ladder,  and 
Dunbar  followed  Miss  Ryan  to  the  deck. 

The  captain  was  there  and  he  greeted 
the  girl  warmly. 

“ You’re  in  luck,  Miss  Ryan,”  he  was 
saying.  “I’d  have  tried  a rocket  or  two, 
if  I’d  had  any,  to  let  the  town  know  we 
were  still  here.  Lord  sakes!  who’s  this?” 

“ I’m  Henry  Dunbar,  captain,”  was  the 
answer.  “ Will  you  give  me  a free  pas- 
sage to  British  territory?” 

The  captain  bit  his  cigar  in  two  in 
sheer  astonishment. 

“ You  bet  your  last  cent  I will,”  he 
answered  with  emphasis.  “ I’d  sail  you 
to  Newgate  with  pleasure.” 


Asleep 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 

I PASSED  as  one  in  dream  along 
The  lovely  ways  of  Earth; 

I listened  to  the  hermit’s  song, 

I saw  frail  April’s  birth; 

I watched  the  miracle  of  snow. 

And  autumn’s  glory  flame  and  fade, 
And  rivers  flow. 

I felt  the  great  Sea’s  stir  and  call, 

The  silence  by  the  mountain  made: — 
Heard,  saw  and  felt  it  all! 

Yet  what  it  meant  I never  knew 
Till  I met  you. 
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Song 

BY  MARY  COLES  CARRINGTON 

DEEP  within  the  wood  a bird 
Fluted  softly — then  was  gone. 

Oh,  the  haunting  sounds  I heard! 

Winding  of  an  elfin  horn 

Or  a merry  satyr  piping  eager  welcome  to  the  morn? 


Surely  there  a dryad  started. 

Fair  as  may-buds  dipped  in  dew! 

Had  we  not  unkindly  parted 
I had  thought  the  vision  you — 

Tell  me,  sweet,  if  I be  dreaming  may  not  all  my  dream  come  trite? 


IN  Art  as  in  Life,  there  are  apparently 
no  tangible  beginnings.  Endings, 
there  may  be,  which  you  can  put  your 
finger  on,  and  say.  Here  the  man  ceased 
to  breathe;  or,  Here  the  thing  was  no 
longer  done.  But  is  death  the  close  of  life  ? 
Religion  says  it  is  not.  Is  the  prevalence 
of  bad  taste  the  end  of  art?  History 
would  not  seem  to  think  so.  In  either  life 
or  art,  except  at  the  divine  source  of  both, 
there  is  no  creation;  there  is  only  re- 
creation. Or,  we  may  reverse  the  para- 
dox and  say  there  are  no  fathers,  there 
are  only  forefathers.  As  for  art  alone 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive  orig- 
inality in  it,  there  is  only  comparative 
originality.  You  can  never  say  this  or 
that  manner,  or  method,  or  achievement, 
is  quite  original.  You  can  only  say  it 
is  rather  original,  or  pretty  original.  It 
germinates  simultaneously  in  many  wide- 
ly separated  minds,  it  matures  and  decays 
in  the  same  way  over  the  same  range. 
But  when  you  fancy  it  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared it  is  really  awaiting  regenera- 
tion, renascence,  resurrection.  The  good 
Vol.  CXIV.— No.  681.-61 


kinds  in  it  can  never  perish;  only  the 
fashions,  the  affectations,  the  caprices  are 
perishable;  and  even  these  have  their 
palingenesis,  and  reappear  age  after  age. 

The  patient  reader  of  the  Easy  Chair 
will  bear  it  witness  that  it  does  not  often 
abound  in  t sayings  so  Orphic  as  these, 
which  have  been  suggested  to  it  by  a pas- 
sage in  the  life  of  Tolstoy  by  Paul 
Birukoff.  Nothing  could  well  be  flatter 
or  tamer  than  that  work;  in  the  self- 
abnegation  of  the  author  it  is  of  much 
the  moral  quality  of  the  sheet  on  which 
the  events  of  the  kinematograph  play; 
but  it  leaves  you  with  the  question 
whether  that  is  not,  after  all,  the  very 
best  ground  on  which  the  history  and 
personality  of  a great  man  can  be  project- 
ed. For  such  a purpose  you  do  not  so 
much  want  a medium  as  a blank  space, 
and  this  is  what  Tolstoy’s  authorized 
biographer  supplies.  He  has  had  all  the 
material  which  Tolstoy  could  give  him, 
and  he  offers  the  texture  of  a perfectly 
subordinate  mind,  as  the  surface  on  which 
the  materials  may  arrange  themselves. 
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But  possibly  this  is  the  biographer's 
humble  triumph,  or  his  subtle  triumph, 
and  is  the  fashion  he  chooses  of  showing 
himself  an  artist.  We  will  not  be  sure, 
and  we  will  not  go  further  in  our  in- 
quiry, for  this  is  not  to  be  a review  of 
the  book,  but  only  a means  of  asking  the 
reader's  interest  in  a single  fact  of  far 
the  most  impressive  literary  career  of  our 
time,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  time. 
To  our  mind,  Tolstoy  is  without  a rival 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  art  of  fiction, 
or  rather  without  an  equal;  rivals  enough 
he  certainly  has,  but  they  are  defeated 
rivals.  He  dwarfs  them  to  the  dimensions 
of  artifice  which  it  takes  when  it  is  con- 
fronted with  nature.  He  alone  and  for 
the  first  time  since  fable  began  to  moralize 
the  human  story  seems  to  have  set  frank- 
ly and  directly  about  his  work.  As  he 
has  said,  he  made  Truth  his  hero,  and  he 
has  had  no  aim  but  to  find  out  the  truth, 
and  let  his  reader  see  it  as  clearly  as  he 
did.  Yet  this  unequalled  artist,  this 
wonderful  creator,  this  unrivalled  orig- 
inal, owns  himself  a follower  of  another 
master,  especially  in  that  power  of  real- 
izing war  to  the  most  unwarlike  reader, 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  no  one  had  honestly 
written  of  battles  before. 

“ As  to  Stendhal,”  Tolstoy  says,  “ I will 
speak  of  him  only  as  the  author  of  the 
Chartreuse  de  Parme  and  Rouge  et  Noir. 
These  are  two  great,  inimitable  works 
of  art.  I am,  more  than  any  one  else, 
indebted  for  much  to  Stendhal.  He 
taught  me  to  understand  war.  Read  once 
more — Chartreuse  de  Parme — his  account 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Who  before 
him  had  described  war — i.  e.,  as  it  is  in 
reality?  Do  you  remember  Fabricius 
crossing  the  battle-field,  and  i understand- 
ing nothing,'  and  how  the  hussars  threw 
him  with  ease  over  the  back  of  his  horse, 
his  splendid  general's  horse?  . . . Soon 
afterward  in  the  Crimea  I easily  verified 
all  this  with  my  own  eyes.  I repeat,  all 
I know  about  war  I learned  first  of  all 
from  Stendhal.” 

If  this  magnificently  generous  tribute 
to  an  elder  author  shall  do  no  more  than 
send  the  reader  of  Tolstoy's  page  to 
Stendhal's,  it  will  do  enough,  for  it  will 
renew  for  him  the  great  joy  which  the 
later  master  gave  him.  The  Chartreuse 
de  Parme  is  of  something  like  the  noble 
physical  proportions  of  War  and  Peace , 


while  it  reveals  something  like  the  vast 
political  and  spiritual  grasp  of  that 
matchless  study  of  mankind,  something 
like  its  astounding  insight  into  the  mo- 
tives and  the  intentions  of  men.  Of 
course  it  halts  immeasurably  behind  it  in 
the  moral,  or  if  the  reader  is  not  tired 
of  that  poor  shabby,  lying  word,  the  un- 
moral treatment  of  persons  and  events. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  the  Chartreuse  de 
Parme , as  it  can  be  said  of  War  and 
Peace,  that  the  most  innocent  mind  can 
receive  no  stain  from  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  difference  is  probably  that  quality  of 
originality  which  Tolstoy  adds  to  the 
lesson  of  his  master. 

But  leaving  this  aside,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Stendhal  was  the  first  to  de- 
pict war  truthfully?  Tolstoy,  who  ought 
to  know,  seems  to  think  that  he  was.  But 
probably  if  literature  could  be  thoroughly 
searched  there  would  be  found  long  and 
often  before  Stendhal,  true  pictures  of 
war,  if  not  in  fiction,  verse,  or  prose,  then 
in  memoirs,  letters,  local  histories,  such 
sources  as  fiction,  often  unknowingly, 
draws  its  inspirations,  or  gets  its  sug- 
gestions from.  But  even  in  fiction  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  some  obscure  au- 
thor, long  since  read  and  forgotten,  whom 
Stendhal  consciously  imitated  as  Tolstoy 
consciously  imitated  Stendhal.  The  arts 
borrow  from  one  another,  and  it  might 
have  been  from  the  study  of  some  of 
those  horrible  old  pictures  of  medieval 
warfare  that  Stendhal  conceived  the  no- 
tion of  painting  war  as  it  really  was. 
Those  who  saw  the  awful  canvases  of 
Verestchagin,  portraying  in  our  time  the 
cruel  and  hideous  disaster  of  war,  saw 
the  transliteration  of  Tolstoy's  battle- 
pieces,  and  had  a proof  of  how  the  arts 
borrow  from  one  another. 

The  subjective  experience  of  the  reader 
who  takes  up  the  master  of  a greater 
master  is  sometimes  very  curious,  and  in 
reading  Chartreuse  de  Paxme  we  were 
ourselves  bewildered  with  the  sense  of 
knowing  it  already,  which  must  have  been 
a remote  effect  of  earlier  intimacy  with 
War  and  Peace . It  might  be  said  that 
Tolstoy  had  not  imitated  Stendhal,  but 
as  a modern  Italian  dramatist  has  said 
of  his  study  of  Goldoni,  he  had  learned 
from  Stendhal  how  to  imitate  nature, 
imitate  reality.  The  worst  thing  is,  the 
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only  bad  thing  is,  when  one  author  learns 
from  another,  how  to  imitate  unnature, 
how  to  imitate  unreality.  But  for  good 
or  for  evil  it  is  impossible  that  artists 
should  not  imitate  one  another,  so  long 
as  one  is  bom  earlier  and  another  later. 
As  far  as  this  goes,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  originality  in  art.  From  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  we  have  Botticelli,  from  Mino 
da  Fiesole  we  have  Donatello,  from  Gio- 
vanni Bellini  we  have  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  so  on,  all  meas- 
urably, none  entirely,  like  his  master. 
It  is  so  in  the  literary  arts,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Dryden — Pope,  Cowper — Words- 
worth, Keats  — Tennyson,  Goldsmith — 
Irving,  George  Eliot  — Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Zola  — Mr.  George  Moore,  Miss 
Edgeworth — Miss  Austen,  Sterne — Heine. 
There  is  occasionally  an  author  so  over- 
whelmingly himself,  after  a certain  time 
of  being  some  one  else,  that  he  cannot 
be  imitated  except  for  a very  short  time 
and  in  a very  few  things,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  couple  with  another  name 
the  name  of  Shakespeare,  or  Dickens,  or 
Thackeray.  But  probably  no  authors  have 
so  widely  affected  or  infected  authorship 
as  these. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  earlier  au- 
thor is  greater  than  the  later.  In  his 
battle  - pieces  Tolstoy  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  Stendhal.  Once,  in  coming 
to  a volume  of  Pushkin’s  short  stories,  we 
had  a teasing  sense  of  familiarity  in  them, 
a tormenting  sense  of  been-there-before, 
such  as  one  sometimes  has  when  con- 
fronted with  a new  scene  or  action. 
Presently  we  were  aware  of  Tourguenief, 
and  we  realized  that  Tourguenief  had 
learned  from  Pushkin  how  to  imitate 
nature;  but  he  had  carried  the  art  so  far 
beyond  the  art  of  his  master  that  Push- 
kin seemed  the  disciple  and  Tourguenief 
the  preceptor.  The  work  appeared  a 
weak  reflex  of  a stronger  work,  but  the 
reflex  was  from  a light  that  had  followed, 
not  preceded.  In  eternity,  Swedenborg 
teaches,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time 
and  space,  and  in  the  immortality  of  art 
there  would  seem  to  be  at  least  no  such 
thing  as  time,  neither  first  nor  last  ex- 
cept in  excellence. 

Of  course  what  the  later  artist  does  is 
to  add  his  temperament  to  the  example  of 
the  earlier,  and  if  he  is  the  greater  pef- 
sonality,  to  become  the  original  when 


he  finds  himself.  There  is  in  every 
considerable  author  the  instinct,  more 
or  less  latent,  more  or  less  patent,  of  what 
we  must  call  originality  till  there  is  some 
other  word  which  will  better  define  our 
meaning.  The  very  fact  that  each  is  drawn 
through  this  instinct  to  one  master  rath- 
er than  another  is  proof  of  originality. 
The  overpowering  love  of  doing  a thing 
is  a sort  of  proof  of  the  power  to  do  it; 
not  infallible  proof,  but  proof  such  as 
shakes  the  presumption  against  it.  With 
this  love  of  doing  a thing  must  come  the 
love  of  doing  it  in  a certain  way — a way 
that  has  delighted  the  lover  more  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  wide  world  of 
doing.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him 
even  to  try  doing  it  in  any  other ; he  must 
liken  himself  in  his  endeavor  to  that  mas- 
ter who  did  that  thing  in  that  way.  This 
universe  is  a universe  of  similarities  as 
well  as  differences: 

Du  gleichst  dem  Geist  dem  du  begreiffst. 

You  cannot  help  being  like  and  wishing 
to  be  like  the  spirit  which  you  so  pas- 
sionately, so  perfectly  divine.  There 
seems  an  understanding  between  the  two, 
and  in  the  mystic  eternity  of  art,  where 
there  is  no  time,  the  apprentice  imagines 
that  the  master  is,  as  privy  to  the  under- 
standing as  he.  It  is  an  emulation  in 
which  they  strive  together  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  truth  which  has  come 
to  both.  The  first  did  not  invent  that 
truth,  the  last  did  not  purloin  it,  did  not 
even  borrow  it.  They  are  contemporaries 
in  its  possession.  This,  at  least,  is  what 
the  last  says  to  himself  of  the  matter,  but 
whether  the  first  would  say  so,  if  he  had 
his  say,  is  not  so  clear.  He  might  have 
his  hesitations  in  owning  their  contempo- 
raneity, just  as  sometimes  the  last  has  his 
hesitations  in  owning  their  similarity. 

Not  all  disciples  have  had  Tolstoy’s 
noble  bravery  in  proclaiming  the  name 
of  their  prophet.  Perhaps  Tolstoy  him- 
self would  not  have  done  it  in  the  hour 
of  his  discipleship.  When  he  had  gone 
far  beyond  Stendhal  it  was  easier  to 
say  that  Stendhal  had  taught  him  how 
to  be  true  about  war  than  it  would  have 
been  when  he  was  studying  the  truth 
in  him.  Very  likely  it  will  always  be  so, 
and  we  cannot  expect  the  poet  who  is 
getting  together  the  materials  of  his  laurel 
crown  to  acknowledge  that  he  plucked  the 
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leaves  from  this  or  that  bush.  The  thing 
is  not  so  simple;  and  yet,  would  not  it  be 
well  for  every  author  who  has  reasonable 
expectations  of  immortality  to  leave  a 
sealed  confession,  to  be  read,  say,  with 
his  will,  when  the  people  come  back  from 
his  funeral,  where  it  shall  be  owned  be- 
fore his  family  and  friends,  if  not  the 
world,  that  up  to  a certain  moment  he 
tried  as  hard  as  he  could  to  write  like 
this  master  or  that;  and  that  all  along 
in  his  career  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
snatching  a phrase  here,  a turn  there, 
that  seemed  fortunate,  and  weaving  it 
into  the  web  of  his  work  long  after  the 
material  and  texture  had  become  effective- 
ly his  own?  It  would  be  better  for  the 
peace  of  his  soul  if  he  could  make  this 
confession,  and  it  would  immeasurably 
help  the  contention  that  in  art  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  originality  to  become 
the  general  recognition  of  the  fact. 

After  all,  what  we  want  is  not  original- 
ity but  excellence.  To  better  your  in- 
struction is  the  highest  achievement  of 
which  you  are  capable.  It  was  long  the 
superstition  of  us  poor  Americans  that 
sometime  we  were  to  be  called  to  the  in- 
vention of  new  forms  of  art,  if  not  of 
some  art  wholly  unimagined  before  the 
discovery  of  our  hemisphere.  This  was 
expected  of  us  as  well  as  expected  by  us, 
and  we  believed  that  we  owed  it  to  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  fulfil 
the  supposed  purposes  of  the  deity  with 
regard  to  us.  But  when  we  worked  out 
of  the  ethics  in  which  our  intellects  were 
swaddled  into  esthetic  freedom,  and  be- 
gan to  walk  on  our  own  feet,  it  was  by 
holding  on  to  the  knees  and  arms  of  the 
parent  race.  If  we  had  any  distinct  wish 
in  the  matter,  it  was  to  better  our  English 
instruction,  to  refine  upon  it,  to  outdo 
the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  effects  of 
the  ancestral  art.  All  the  ignorance  of 
our  vast,  vacant  world  could  not  avail 


to  render  us  original,  or  even  aboriginal. 
When  Walt  Whitman  first  cropped  the 
prairie  mind  and  offered  mankind  his 
Leaves  of  Grass  in  the  long  windrows 
into  which  the  hay  was  tedded,  it  did 
seem  to  the  inner  and  outer  expectation 
that  at  last  here  was  something  doing. 
Here,  apparently,  was  a poet  who  was 
bettering  no  man’s  instruction,  who  was 
richly  beginning  master,  and  not  poorly 
beginning  prentice,  like  the  other  hands 
in  the  shop.  But  if  any  worshipping 
critic  had  turned  to  his  Bible  half  as 
often  as  the  good  Walt  Whitman  himself 
must  have  done,  he  would  have  found 
the  Psalmist  of  the  King  James  version 
writing  a good  deal  like  Walt  Whitman 
at  his  best.  Of  course  the  subjects  were 
different.  The  American  poet  celebrated 
Man  and  adored  himself;  the  Hebrew 
poet  celebrated  God  and  deplored  him- 
self. But  there  are  some  passages  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  which  recall  passages  in 
Leaves  of  Grass,  and  there  are  passages 
in  the  beautiful  rhythms  of  the  imagina- 
tive books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  are 
apparently  reminiscent  of  the  writers’ 
acquaintance  with  the  Long  Island  Bard. 
Of  course  this  is  an  illusion  to  which  the 
dweller  in  the  timeless  regions  of  art  is 
subject,  and  we  have  been  careful  to  say 
apparently  reminiscent.  The  prophets 
were  really  as  anterior  to  the  poet  as 
Babylon  on  the  Pharpar  was  anterior  to 
Babylon  on  the  Great  South  Bay.  The 
effect  is  such  as  bewitches  the  reader 
with  a sense  of  Tolstoy  in  Stendhal,  of 
Tourgu^nief  in  Pushkin.  But  we  do  not 
say  that  you  feel  as  if  the  Psalmist  and 
the  Proverbial  Philosopher  were  imitating 
the  Long  Island  Bard.  That  would  be 
going  too  far.  It  would  be  going  too  far 
even  to  say  that  the  Long  Island  Bard 
had  bettered  his  instruction  from  them. 
What  is  certain  is  that  he  like  every 
other  master  had  his  instruction. 
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POPE’S  succession  to  Dryden,  who 
made  such  a point  of  “ wit- 
writing/’ was  lineal  and  natural. 
He  was  a boy  of  twelve  when  Dryden 
died,  but  before  that,  while  studying 
with  a priest  in  London,  since  his  relig- 
ious faith  debarred  him  from  the  school 
privileges  of  Protestant  youth,  he  had 
sometimes  crept  into  Will’s  Coffee-House 
to  get  a glimpse  of  the  older  poet,  who 
was  also  much  the  greater  poet — espe- 
cially in  his  later  career,  after  he  had 
turned  from  his  French  models  to  Shake- 
speare and  to  Nature  for  his  inspiration. 
The  pupil  so  far  outdid  the  master  in 
wit-writing  as  to  leave  behind  and  out 
of  sight  every  natural  emotion.  The 
secret  of  his  domination  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  his  super- 
ficial didacticism,  exquisitely  adapted  to 
a polished  age,  poignantly  satirical,  but 
as  deftly  disposed  as  the  turns  of  a lady’s 
fan  or  the  steps  of  a minuet. 

Johnson’s  didacticism,  which  gave  him 
an  equal  dominion  over  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  was  of  another  sort — dis- 
tinctly original  as  well  as  more  serious  and 
sincere.  The  ore  of  Shaftesbury’s  phi- 
losophy was  necessary  to  Pope’s  shining 
coins  of  wisdom,  but  Johnson  borrowed 
from  nobody,  at  least  from  no  con- 
temporary, while  others — even  so  eminent 
a man  as  J oshua  Reynolds — were  his 
confessed  debtors.  He  made  concessions 
to  the  age;  courtliness  was  not  difficult 
to  him — he  put  on  a scarlet  coat  when 
attending  the  performance  of  his  trag- 
edy; and  pomp  was  only  too  easy.  He 
was  deeply  religious,  but  no  Pharisee, 
as  is  shown  by  his  tolerance  of  mirth- 
making and  by  his  friendships  with 
Savage  and  Beauclerc.  He  had  a large 
heart,  as  expansive  as  his  vocabulary; 
large  graciousness,  if  few  graces;  was  a 
lover  of  ceremony,  and  doubtless  never 
interrupted  the  u exercises  of  the  fan.” 
Still,  we  wonder  how  in  the  literary 
circles  of  the  metropolis  he  secured  and 
retained  to  the  end  of  hie  life  the  un- 


disputed position  of  dictator.  Certainly 
very  important  concessions  must  £ave 
been  made  by  the  age  to  him;  and  quite 
as  certainly  these  imply  a considerable, 
if  not  radical,  change  in  the  mind,  if 
not  in  the  heart,  of  polite  London. 

The  demand  for  didacticism  is  what 
mainly  fixes  our  attention  in  this  whole 
eighteenth- century  comedy,  in  which 
contradictory  elements  are  so  strangely 
commingled.  In  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  our  wonder  has  not 
ceased  that  the  Commonwealth  could 
have  been  established  before  we  are 
equally  surprised  to  see  it  so  easily  and 
utterly  abolished.  But  that  which  made 
the  Commonwealth  possible — something 
which  appears  recurrently  in  the  whole 
woof  of  English  history,  and  which  is 
deeper  than  Puritanism  or  Non-conform- 
ism— still  remained  the  leaven  of  the 
public  thought,  working  beneath  every 
compromise  framed  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment. If  we  define  this  tenacious  ele- 
ment in  political  terms,  as  most  often 
its  representatives  were  wont  to  define 
it,  forthwith  it  is  seen  to  be  first  of  all 
religious.  The  ghosts  of  Knox  and 
Cromwell  and  Bunyan  and  Milton  would 
have  risen  out  of  the  dust  of  any  great 
conflict  in  the  centuries  after  them,  and 
to  every  generation  after  them  came  the 
“ Serious  Call,”  which  had  its  first  ut- 
terance ages  ago  in  the  voice  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  no  dust-raising  conflict;  one  blast 
from  any  really  prophetic  trumpet  would 
have  crumbled  the  whole  dainty  and 
fantastic  fabric.  Deism  was  fashionable, 
and  in  such  a society  the  conventional 
moralist  was  in  demand;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  town  wanted  a 
more  positive  didactician  than  Pope  had 
been.  This  they  got  in  Johnson — a vio- 
lently weak  preceptor.  Literature  at  the 
same  time  gained  in  him  a violently 
weak  critic.  He  swept  everything  be- 
fore him  without  smashing  any  precious 
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traditional  furniture.  He  suited  all 
classes.  No  Non-conformist  could  com- 
plain of  a man  who  opened  his  most 
important  undertakings  with  prayer,  and 
who  had  no  hesitation  in  branding  the 
sceptical  Bolingbroke  as  a “ scoundrel  ” ; 
and  his  persistent  Toryism  endeared  him 
to  courtiers  and  conservatives.  In  the 
assemblies  of  the  “ Blue-stockings  ” he 
reigned  supreme. 

Johnson’s  most  characteristic  essays 
were  published  in  the  Rambler,  which  he 
started  in  1750  and  concluded  in  1752. 
It  was  published  twice  a week,  and  all 
but  four  or  five  of  the  numbers  were 
written  by  Johnson.  Samuel  Richard- 
son, the  novelist,  was  one  of  the  outside 
contributors;  the  others  were  women. 
The  collection  of  these  essays  in  six  vol- 
umes passed  through  twelve  editions  in 
London  alone,  and  was#  considered  by 
the  author’s  admirers  superior  to  any- 
thing in  periodical  literature,  the  more 
judicious  of  them  with  evident  reluctance 
excepting  some  numbers  of  the  Spectator! 
Johnson  himself,  more  generous  as  well 
as  juster,  said,  “ Whoever  wishes  to  at- 
tain an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison.” 

The  industrious  Doctor  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  upon  his  English 
Dictionary,  the  exactions  of  which  led 
to  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  Ram - 
bier,  but  he  found  time  for  occasional 
contributions  in  the  same  didactic  vein 
in  the  Adventurer,  established  by  his 
friend  and  imitator  Dr.  John  Hawkes- 
worth,  assisted  by  Richard  Bathurst,  a 
physician,  whom  Johnson  most  dearly 
loved,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Wart  on.  The 
essays  in  the  Rambler,  and  the  Dictionary, 
which  was  completed  in  1755,  fully  es- 
tablished Johnson’s  reputation.  As  pre- 
ceptor and  critic  he  met  the  exacting  but 
superficial  and  limited  needs  of  his  own 
time,  though  he  met  those  of  no  later 
generation.  He  had  no  profound  com- 
prehension of  life  or  of  literature,  but 
within  his  limitations  his  logical  analysis 
was  accurate  and  his  apprehension  quick 
and  vivid.  Without  charm,  sententious 
beyond  any  other  writer,  he  had  a grave 
felicity  of  expression.  He  and  the  ver- 
satile Garrick,  the  vagabond  Goldsmith, 
and  the  polite  Chesterfield  were  charac- 


teristic types,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  made  the  fortunes  of  a novel.  As 
depicted  in  Boswell’s  pages,  they  are  more 
interesting  than  the  persons  in  any  society 
fiction  of  Fielding  or  Richardson.  His 
levees  in  which,  from  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon — in  his  later  years  his  usual 
hour  of  rising — until  four,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintances and  such  unknown  scrib- 
blers as  chose  to  call  upon  him,  would 
have  furnished  Smollett  with  material, 
of  another  kind,  but  as  interesting  as 
that  he  obtained  from  association  with 
his  companions  of  the  Fleet.  But,  while 
in  many  ways  appealing  to  humorous 
sensibility,  Johnson  was  not  a successful 
humorist  even  in  his  more  leisurely  days 
when,  in  1758,  he  started  the  Idler,  hav- 
ing in  view  essays  in  a lighter  vein. 

He  was  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by 
contributions  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Bennet  Langton. 

Johnson  had  thought  of  devoting  his 
riper  years  to  a periodical  which  should 
be  called  the  Bibliotheque,  and  be  main- 
ly a review  of  contemporary  Continental 
literature.  The  project  was  abandoned, 
but  it  is  interesting  as  a reversion  to 
the  earliest  type  of  the  English  literary 
periodical  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — literary  in  the  biblio- 
graphical sense  and  intended  only  for 
the  learned.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  type  had  come 
to  have  a popular  development.  The 
Museum  was  a literary  magazine  as  well 
as  a review.  The  Monthly  Review, 
started  by  Ralph  Griffiths  in  1749,  was 
the  first  to  assume  the  distinctly  modern 
style  of  such  publications,  and  endured 
for  nearly  a century.  It  represented 
Whiggism  and  Non  - conformism.  The 
Tory  and  Church  interest  established  its 
rival,  the  Critical  Review,  which  was 
edited  by  Smollett,  the  novelist,  supported 
by  Johnson,  and  by  Robertson,  the  histo- 
rian. Toward  the  end  of  the  century  these 
reviews  increased  in  number,  and,  what- 
ever partisan  or  religious  interests  they 
stood  for,  were  always  the  dependencies 
of  their  publishers,  tenders  to  their  busi- 
ness. The  first  critical  periodical  of  a 
high  order,  independent  of  the  pub- 
lisher, was  the  Edinburgh  Review,  es- 
tablished in  1802  by  Sydney  Smith,  Jef- 
frey, Scott,  and  Brougham.  Scott,  seven 
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years  later,  persuaded  John  Murray  to 
establish  its  rival  Tory  competitor,  the 
London  Quarterly  Review . 

Returning  to  the  preceding  half-cen- 
tury, we  find  Dr.  Johnson  as  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Literary  Magazine  dur- 
ing the  two  years  before  he  started  the 
Idler  as  he  had  been  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  with  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. His  learned  contributions  to  this 
new  periodica],  which  had  more  affilia- 
tion with  the  review  than  with  the  pop- 
ular monthly,  were  better  suited  to  his 
attainments  than  would  have  been  the 
work  calculated  to  give  distinction  to 
his  projected  Bibliotheque.  After  his 
Rasselas,  written  in  1759,  he  did  no  im- 
portant original  work.  His  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  granted  the  next 
year  by  the  new  King,  George  III.,  re- 
duced him  to  his  native  Indolence,  and 
thereafter  he  was  known  mainly  by  his 
conversation,  which  was  more  brilliant 
than  his  writing  and  showed  a better  art. 

During  Johnson’s  life,  which  ended  in 
1784,  there  was  no  popular  monthly 
periodical  of  the  type  established  by  Cave 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  excepting 
its  successful  imitator  and  rival,  the 
London  Magazine.  Each  of  these  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  eager  competi- 
tion between  them.  Cave  was  driven  to 
the  verge  of  illustrated  journalism,  re- 
sorting to  the  novel  attraction  of  en- 
gravings. The  Scot's  Magazine,  the  first 
published  in  Scotland,  is  worthy  of  hon- 
orable mention — the  length  of  its  career, 
from  1739  to  1817 — really  to  1826  through 
its  continuation  as  the  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine— demonstrating  its  stable  worth. 

The  essay  periodical  held  its  field 
through  the  entire  century  of  which  it 
was  eminently  characteristic.  We  have 
mentioned  only  a few  periodicals  of  this 
class,  but  there  were  many  others:  the 
Connoisseur,  to  which  the  poet  Cowper 
was  a contributor;  Fielding’s  Champion 
and  Covent  Garden  Journal;  the  World — 
u written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  ” — 
edited  by  Edward  Moore,  who  had  for  his 
contributors  such  "gentlemen  writers” 
as  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole,  and 
8oame  Jenyns;  the  Bee  and  the  Citizen 
of  the  World,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith;  the 
Edinburgh  Mirror  and  its  successor  the 
Lounger,  both  of  which  were  distinguish- 
ed by  the  humorous  contributions  of 


Henry  Mackenzie — besides  scores  of  less 
important  publications. 

As  we  have  seen,  periodicals  of  this 
class  were  usually  started  and  owned  by 
individuals.  This  had  been  the  case  since 
Defoe  issued  his  Review.  Often  a news- 
paper would  be  temporarily  set  up,  as 
Wilkes’s  North  Briton  was,  to  plead 
some  special  cause,  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  the  old  pamphlet.  The  pub- 
lishing enterprise,  as  distinct  from  the 
trade  of  bookselling,  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  joint  interest  of  author 
and  publisher,  now  so  commonly  availed 
of,  had  not  reached  such  a footing  as 
would  lead  to  its  just  appreciation  by 
either  party.  What  seems  equally  strange 
to  us  is  that  these  essay  periodicals,  made 
thus  dependent  upon  individual  author- 
ship, should  have  sought  so  sedulously 
to  conceal  the  names  of  their  authors. 
But  the  anonymity  seems  to  have  helped 
rather  than  hindered  their  success  with 
the  public,  as  was  the  case  later  with 
the  Waverley  Novels.  It  is  significant 
that  thus  early  in  the  history  of  period- 
ical literature  the  thing  written  rather 
than  the  name  of  the  writer  gave  as- 
surance of  worth. 

The  fiction  of  the  time  was  but  the 
reflection  and  expansion  of  the  moral 
essay.  Richardson  was  as  didactic  as 
Johnson,  and  even  longer- winded.  His 
epistolary  fiction  showed  a softer  senti- 
ment than  was  germane  to  the  period, 
and  which  degenerated  into  the  mock- 
sentiment  of  Sterne.  It  was  in  both 
something  quite  different  from  the  nat- 
ural feeling  shown  in  Addison’s  and 
Steele’s  essays — something,  too,  which, 
as  exhibited  by  Richardson,  was  exasper- 
ating to  Fielding,  who  deliberately  set 
himself  to  the  truthful  portrayal  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  whose  realism  was  shal- 
lowly pessimistic.  At  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  Irish  tales  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth  presented  living  men  and  women, 
and,  but  for  her  obviously  didactic  pur- 
pose, might  be  regarded  as  anticipations 
of  Jane  Austen’s  novels  in  the  very  next 
decade — the  first  examples  in  fiction  of 
a crisp  and  wholly  natural  realism.  Han- 
nah More  was  more  of  a religious  pre- 
ceptor than  a novelist — but  there  were 
two  of  her,  one  the  young  woman  who 
moved  as  a delighted  listener  in  the 
circle  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  and  who 
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wrote  plays;  the  other,  the  mature  Han- 
nah, who  had  come  to  believe  that  play- 
going itself  was  morally  reprehensible, 
who  wrote  didactic  poetry  and  tracts  and 
stories  that  were  sermons,  and  who,  un- 
like Miss  Edgeworth,  believed  in  “ con- 
version.” 

This  persuasion  of  Hannah  More’s, 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a change  of 
heart,  and  that  it  is  something  worthy 
of  all  effort  to  bring  about  in  humankind, 
leads  us  back  to  what  we  were  saying 
about  that  leaven  which  in  every  age  is 
working  in  English  thought  and  feeling. 
The  world  of  fashion  is  naturally  ritual- 
istic, and  the  leaven  we  refer  to  had  lit- 
tle chance  of  effectively  working  beneath 
the  formalism  of  eighteenth-century  so- 
ciety, but  it  was  working  in  a little  circle 
at  Oxford,  before  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  it  had  been  for  a long  time 
among  the  unpolite  multitude,  preparing 
the  way  for  preachers  like  Whitefield  and 
John  Wesley,  though  the  latter  had  a 
native  dread  of  non-conformity.  With 
this  religious  movement  we  have  nothing 
to  do  here,  save  as  it  was  a radical  re- 
action against  the  formal  ethics  of  the 
polite  world  which  constituted  the  frame- 
work of  its  literature,  its  histories,  and 
its  philosophy.  Our  concern  is  with  that 
form  of  the  reactionary  movement  which 
affected  literature. 

Since  Milton  there  had  been  no  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  order  of  imaginative 
prose  or  poetry.  The  tides  of  human  feel- 
ing were  regulated  by  common  sense, 
which  eschewed  romance  and  mysticism. 
Even  fiction  did  not  venture  to  transcend 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  actual 
contemporary  life.  Some  critics,  like  the 
Warton  brothers,  Joseph  and  Thomas, 
protested  against  the  generally  con- 
ceded supremacy  of  Pope  as  a poet, 
showed  leanings  toward  Spenser,  and 
were  inclined  to  the  spirit  of  medievalism, 
as  Horace  Walpole  was  to  its  form.  Thom- 
son, Gray,  Collins,  Shenstone,  Young, 
Beattie,  and  Goldsmith  yielded  to  the 
charm  of  Nature.  Burns,  in  his  sur- 
prising lyrics,  uttered  a spontaneous  and 
half-wild  note  of  revolt  against  every- 
thing artificial  and  conventional.  Then, 
through  the  elemental  tempest  of  the 
French  Revolution,  we  are  launched  into 
the  nineteenth  century — into  the  restless 


currents  of  a new  spirit  of  life  and 
literature. 

We  have  seen  how  directly  associated 
with  periodical  literature  all  the  most 
characteristic  writers — even  the  novelists 
— were  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
significant,  therefore,  that  fiction  was  so 
wholly  excluded  from  serial  publications. 
The  essay  periodical  was,  of  course,  too 
limited  in  its  compass  to  make  room  for 
the  successive  instalments  of  a novel. 
The  magazines  and  reviews,  while  they 
sought  to  furnish  entertainment  to  their 
readers,  seem  to  have  regarded  fiction 
as  too  frivolous  to  blend  harmoniously 
with  their  graver  contents.  The  novels, 
perhaps,  were  too  prolix — if  we  may 
judge  from  the  length  of  Sir  Charles 
Qrandison — even  to  serve  as  feuilletons 
for  the  newspapers.  We  know  of  but  one 
instance  of  a novel  of  this  period  pub- 
lished originally  in  serial  form — that  of 
Smollett’s  Sir  Lancelot  Oreaves , which 
appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  in 
1760.  The  novelists,  in  their  attempt  to 
make  their  stories  as  matter  of  fact  as 
possible,  seem  to  have  been  conciliating 
an  obstinate  moral  antagonism  to  fiction. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  important  poems 
of  the  century  appeared  in  periodicals, 
notwithstanding  the  prizes  offered  by 
Cave.  Perhaps  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  poems  thus  published  served  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  better  class  of  writers, 
who  preferred  the  dignity  of  book  pub- 
lication. Gray,  who  had  worked  several 
years  upon  his  u Elegy,”  upon  its  comple- 
tion (the  knowledge  of  which  was  com- 
mitted to  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  too 
much  of  a gossip  to  keep  the  secret) 
was  asked  by  an  editor  to  contribute 
it  to  his  magazine,  but  he  refused,  and 
hurried  forward  its  publication  in  a 
sixpenny  booklet,  though  afterwards  he 
allowed  it  to  appear  in  three  separate 
magazines. 

The  new  literature  due  to  the  revival 
of  Romanticism  belongs,  in  its  full 
emergence,  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
it  was  foreshadowed  in  much  of  the  best 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth.  In  prose — 
especially  in  fiction — the  line  between  the 
two  centuries  is  quite  sharply  defined. 
It  is  a long  stride  from  Walpole  to 
Scot t,  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho  to  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen. 
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Not  on  the  Lone  Prairee,”  but  now  she 
sings  a lot  o'  stujr  f'm  grand  op’rv,  and  she 
gits  huffy  when  I call  it  the  kvotes’  chorus. 
I don't  sabe  what's  come  over  her.' 

“ 4 I hope  Allie  picks  out  a husband  who 
has  the  right  sort  of  musical  taste,  to  say 
nothin'  of  c'rcct  ideas  about  hair-dressin’,’ 
said  I,  as  a sort  of  feeler. 

44  4 So  you’re  another  fool  cow-puncher  as 
thinks  he'd  like  to  marry  Allie,  are  you?’ 
said  the  old  man,  givin’  me  a quick  look. 

4 I thought  all  the  boys,  f’m  Cactus  to  Kyote, 
had  proposed  and  took  their  medicine  long 
ago.  She’s  in  the  front  room  a-pract  icin’ 
the  pianner  now,  so  lope  right  along  and 
speak  yer  piece;  but  be  keerful  not  to  git 
your  spurs  tangled  in  them  new  eurtain- 
liangin's  she’s  brung  back  f’m  Boston/ 

44  Well,  I lit  out  fer  the  house,  feelin’ 
about  as  easy  in  speerit  as  a Mexican  sheep- 
herder  goin’  to  buy  supplies  in  a cow- 
town.  But  I needn’t  have  felt  so  palpitatin’, 
as  Allie  had  no  intention  of  roughenin’  up 
my  feelin’s  in  the  matter.  She  was  prac- 
ticin’ with  one  hand,  kinder  strokin'  the 
pianner  keys  up  and  down  like  they  was 
the  spinal  column  of  a sick  kitten,  and  she 
never  let  up  when  I was  throwin'  my  loop. 
I don't  remember  what  I said,  ner  does  it 
matter  a hull  lot,  though  I kep’  a-thinkin’, 
while  my  voice  was  goin'  on,  that  I oughter 
waited  till  I could  have  proposed  on  boss- 
back.  Somehow  a man  o’  my  build  don't 
look  very  imposin’  unless  his  knees  are 
claspin'  the  ribs  of  a hoss. 

“ 4 Why,  Billy,’  says  Allie,  while  her  hand 
kep’  a-gallopin’  up  and  down  them  keys  till 
I thought  I'd  go  plum  cross-eyed  lookin'  at 
it,  4 1 never  thought  you  regarded  me  as 
anythin’  but  a sister.’ 

44  And  now  right  here  let  me  tell  you  boys 
in  this  bunk-house  that  there’s  nary  frost 
that  ’ll  nip  the  bud  o’  hope  like  that  word 
sister.  When  I heard  it  I felt  my  heart 
drop  into  one  boot,  and  I had  to  shift  to 
the  other  foot  to  keep  f'm  crushin'  the 
flutterin’  thing.  But  I stood  there  like  a 
tenderfoot  in  a stage  hold-up,  while  she  went 
through  me  like  a road-agent  and  robbed 
me  o’  all  my  golden  dreams. 

“ 4 1 like  you,  and  I like  all  the  rest  o’  the 
boys  round  here,’  she  went  on,  sweepin'  her 
hand  f'm  the  squealiest  note  at  one  end  of 
the  pianner  to  the  growl iest  one  at  the  other 
end.  4 The  trouble  is  there  is  no  romance 
in  your  compositions.  The  man  who  wins 
mo  must  come  like  another  Lohengrin.’ 

“ 4 Who  is  this  Lohengrin — some  Wild- 
West  show  bronco-buster?’  I asked.  * 1*11 
agree  to  ride  any  boss  straight  up  that 
makes  him  pull  leather.’ 

“ She  didn't  answer,  but  turned  round  and 
punched  the  pianner  a few  times  with  both 
bands,  and  then  sang  some  song  about 
4 Farewell,  farewell,  my  tru-u-usty  swa-a-an; 
after  which  she  told  me  how  this  here 
Lohengrin  broke  a swan  to  harness,  and  used 
to  ride  around  behind  it  rescuin’  fair  maid- 
ens who  was  in  distress. 

44  4 Well.  T can't  see  that  you  are  any 
maiden  in  distress.’  said  I.  4 you  a-ownin’  a 


good  share  of  the  Neckyoke  in  your  own 
name.  And  there  ain’t  any  swans  in 
Arizony;  but  if  you  have  got  to  have  some- 
thin’ of  the  sort,  I’ll  see  that  you  git  some 
kind  of  a bird,  if  I have  to  tar  and  feather 
my  old  bronk.’ 

44  But  Allie  only  laughed  one  o’  them 
ripplin’  laughs  that  I couldn’t  tell  from  a 
trill  on  the  pianner,  and  I backed  out  and 
jumped  on  my  boss  and  rode  away,  leavin’ 
the  old  man  grinnin’  at  me  through  the 
c’ral  bars  like  an  ape. 

44 1 hit  the  trail  hard,  because  I was 
possessed  by  an  idee  that  was  simply  spurrin" 
me  c-rool.  I rode  clean  to  the  Star  Plume 
ranch,  where  they  raised  the  fust  herd  of 
ostriches  in  Arizony.  Jeb  McCool,  the  fore- 
man, had  punched  cows  with  me  along  the 
old  Chisum  trail,  and  I knowed  he’d  do  all 
in  his  power  to  help  me  out. 

44  4 Job,’  I says,  4 I’m  in  love  with  Neck- 
yoke  Allie,’  which  we  used  to  call  her  to 
distinguish  f’m  another  Alice  on  the  Hash- 
knife  ranch. 

44  4 So  was  I till  yistiddy,’  says  Jeb,  4 but 
love  and  me  separated  when  we  hit  the 
ground  together.’ 

44  4 That’s  ’cause  you  ain’t  any  romance  in 
your  composition,’  says  I,  haughtylike.  If 
I’d  had  a»  pianner  there  I’d  have  run  my 
hand  up  and  down  the  keys  as  I said  it. 
4 What  you  oughter  done  was  not  to  ride  a 
homely  wire-scarred  bronco  up  to  the  lady’s 
door,  but  to  heave  in  sight  like  another 
Lohengrin,  behind  a brace  of  swans.  Now 
I want  you  to  help  me  hitch  up  two  ostriches 
so  I kin  drive  ’em  down  to  the  Neckyoke.  I’m 
goin’  to  go  Lohengrin’s  swan  game  one  better/ 

44  4 Swans  and  ostriches  must  have  some 
different  dispositions,’  said  Jeb,  after  I had 
explained  all  about  Lohengrin  and  his 
dnvin’  outfit.  4 You  couldn’t  stand  up  and 
sing  farewell  to  an  ostrich  without  bein’ 
kicked  somethin’  shameful.’ 

44  4 1 ain’t  a-goin’  to  sing;  though,  if  I do 
say  it  myself,  I have  prevented  many  a 
stampede  owin’  to  the  exercise  of  my  soothin’ 
voice  when  night-herdin’  in  the  beef  bunch.’ 
I said.  4 1 want  to  make  a Lohengrin  run 
to  the  Neckyoke  ranch  behind  them  birds, 
jest  to  show  Miss  Allie  that  she  can’t  bluff 
Arizony  Avith  any  evards  outen  a grand- 
op'rv  deck.’ 

4*  ‘ Why,  man.  you  couldn’t  look  romantic 
in  C’a»sar’s  chariot  onless  you  had  your  legs 
put  in  a vise  and  your  knees  pressed  a leetle 
closter  together/  said  Jeb;  but  he  led  the 
way  to  tlie  ostrich  c’ral,  and  I knowed  he'd 
see  me  through. 

44  Well,  some  of  you  fellers  that  think  it's 
hard  work  wras'lin’  a two-year-old  maverick, 
while  the  brandin'  autographs  are  bein’  put 
on  his  hide,  oughter  tackle  the  job  o’  hnr- 
nessin’  two  full-growed  ostriches.  The  Star 
Plume  owner  had  thought  of  breakin’  some 
of  his  birds  to  harness,  and  had  bought  one 
of  these  sulkies  with  wind-stuffed  cushions, 
hut  at  the  last  minute  his  heart  had  failed 
him,  and  he  couldn't  find  any  bronco-buster 
on  the  ranch  who’d  take  a "chance  behind 
them  thatched  stilts. 
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lii£her  w dad  ft>cr  nxmg 
Won.  £$  it  wa*,  1 
KU-I-.t'd  up  with  my  twins 
’round  <Mv  >d * ttent  &it*n 
Itofe  White  the 
fay?*  ' isn  ni’ototl  tjte  vjjfeif? 
atid  mrt  v.i|iict  the 

headed  l»Hck 
for  Uuv  fttny  jPlmVto  tfte* p 
tegs  ; JitiU  v\  drkii3Lv  wiyb 

htW  n u t a iiCiiifl  ri I'gtitority. 

‘ ' **  "*' 

rrtmi 


the 

wli tig  t iblioi?  wi  tli  sutht  r 
ok.  ii.  ' • ••;•■'';  /; 

y>I  *ii  mbed  tip  atul  tet 
on  the  stun.  J forty  iMtek, 
'vfi&rtf#. : to  roJti  a clira\ 
reii^  ra#8fc  'f«£ 

T'in  tkkr  onpeHufiryd  to 
mfod  or  body.  Tam 4c in1  dp 
Up  the  gang  on  Ute  rfuteb- 
brnkfo  Wlnit 

&«£-  tyuwg  with  ihv  old 
ydkn;  ife  had  op  >-  white 
coibir  and  a rnaihorifor 
Vfut  of  diribes 

w" * Where**  Ailfoni  ^Tik- 
k TeO  her  i'W.  ronie  l?ko 

Huothpr  Jjrritetegc^flw  : -1# 
.-** * Git  drn  my  sipa 
you  te}>Uv>£ged:  id* 

. jut  '.b<£  Ito';  &W  man. 

• A)  1 teV  been  man  ted  th**e 
two  bourr  iQ  Iter  uniate- 
b^eTikr  ftn  Boston,  and 
they  are  ncuv  travellm’ 

fotek  Kdsi  ton  the  flier- 

,.r , >:.,J| m Sj_./n_ .. w,,„,  u- ■ jiEh?(|; 

up  fei  !h$  disappoint mon t in  ^rjv  yuijr  li,  l*  ‘ Out  |m  eomo  teteted  u e wan  V I >oz, 

in  not  Win'  permitted  to  go  into  the  c»r-  weak | ike. 

rus  busings*  “ S\vau  notfiinM  * yellii' the  Old  niitn.  * He 

-.;■  VtWfdV  them  ' p&irfehe*  swung  d/ovu  that  -come  up  fhn  the  ^atuin  WtVnd  >ny 
kni;>  i } * * i t.  i . me  adeonin4  out  ovor  otio-  wheel'  ' skins.  And  whnf*  mtirv?.  HI  lot  eh,.  Vm  Up 
lo  fepk'l  ('apW.  A?  we  swap'  and  run  yoii  ovei  to  the  a£yiiin*  if  yitu 

a)  omul  iii  from  or  the  rukch  hohse  I seen  don’t  ffok  the  otdrh-h  ioat.lrers  o(Fn  v>u 

AiiteY  old  man  and  the  hull  I'am'lv  out  in  and  •jni r >K-tin‘  ho  locoorL  Gd  ujyand  quit 

tyoivt  on  * he  > tdjG  and  I reinomlu*r  t h inkin'  1 alkiik  bird  talk,  and  ^fUtpe  M1  unrl  Inivr  sumo 

Uni t . Muop* ti 1 h ** >ki;d  aniintunU  wiUi  the  old  \v4MldtnVcakpv  '■; 

boy.  Ton  |r.|  n,»  o i \o  A my  tuini.v^  iv  d ,k  .PiU  it  vfca*  i i^ht  1l.**re  a sett  In'  on 

havin'  ;•)!'  tun  k i id  ;j. r :.; t»  as  iu  that  «dttu  I ioi;.  ttui i i M immijiand 

• lo.  -.  oh)*,^  ,5.1.1  | a ptui^k  uhd  UnVi  o^t noh^.*’.  -.aid  B«Ily,  • >n^7iuui  and  s*vin^ 

a look  Midf  ilootr  in  the  •■dost/  and  v’Hvet;  in-  i«Uo  hix  honk.  **  No  T.vly  ' \vlj$l  W-an? 

LuoJ-  v 1 liad  On  wy  y.  oo!  rfj/.]*o  . f.orioh'  |di(ni«  - ov  has  t he • . jirttTHi'op’n; . 

Ui:  Vd  ht^o  skinned  u|v  -putyy  Yi  tinit  Uum  i*ai;«o  lion  kity  churtii  tyr  ’ yours  tnik;  Bftly 
thah  nmfaw  IryuamtUv  Udoy  ed.  »u>;  Ihkvj4;H  k:,v  ; - | v./,'  y-'.-v 
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Tobogganing 

BY  JOHN.  W 
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To  i 
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Military  Etiquette 
TIfIJ  t'firtliDandnii^  officer  of 

» h mi.)  it  my  oiati  on 

thut  (ho  gi  o^rirfg 

around  t Ik-  qua  Him  - |>e 

f?lTi»niVd  <*vary  protect 
;&kve  aifiet-  orders  to  iliy 
hWii.rir'*  that  oniv  bis  > * 
pldttk)  be  illUivfrl  1<*  go 
(ak  It. 

ooc  'd.o,yv  % .^onvrtf^- 
yrjfth  wlide  vuHiHg.  L»p0‘?  u 
rti-luiri  %Vtshe«i 

Ui  imko  <\  >Uoyf  va|  by  Hvalk- 
iu#  &?&»*  iVnu  axu> 

p!h  (O.iuiOtbr?, 

*f-V'  on?  tn  hl<ye* 

said  (ho  sentry. 

Th.-  boh  ,btw  herself  up. 
} ><<  you  know  v ho  I im?r 


•$hi?  $ ♦;  nlafi  ded . V ; 

NV\  into  him/**  rt*pFh*'i  the 
fjontry.  '*  I do  itot 
kwAy  wIm*  \pij  are.  hut  I .*&>’ 
Urthv/  that  yotr  uro  nvf  tlib 
propraV?*  row,  an<i  ny  kU  t 
the  rovy  is  a 1 ioVyeU  iu  \\ti}k 
on  tj»j*  f2 ra  'S. 


Her  Fjrst  Staliboar^.; 

AT  ike  '* 

AVJiitV?  built  imu’w  buttle 
whip}  waa  vfjpipp^l  iyitri)  the 
ilr*d  ba.th-rdonl  iu  that  sr'o- 

PPHHI^PliPmDmi^ ’fc'Hm ‘ :t*f / tfijp/.  and 

More  Temotinp  ^ > * ja tyy rn* II3:  ix  tr>i*  ftur  coomnAi  .^nUiect  uf 

' < t ill'll  • J • i o . l.o«J  -U.O'V  \v  *T‘-  the  HtH.fl'-.;  !o 

TEIHIY’S  ■ hither  b;>H  M.iiii-  •;MCj,«.t.-{  H Orh'*  tilt?  huh  y.vpi'.'-swu  a v.iA.i 

\lW  dki  :'i-i»d  aiffV-  IVyktiOg  iiH  that  SUith*  I mu:  Tu  miyhi  take  a Hut]}  ip 

junior  r/t  o v p'Hru-.  TVihh  -a k s hmii-  slipli  A.  plu<'<\  o?  'Mrs/  Wink-  indnigoiifly 

iliUv  wrtiy.  a sitial]  oflfcmi  Ove  jxHvila^a  and  left;  Hot  h> 

ph*yv  *0  if*,  < *11  joy  the  tUiVr.Ky.  Shortly  however,  ".Vf  1 *v 

.:  ^or^fy..  ;hby  At)jl  *VtnU'  . *OtUW)h*d.  by  MH>vu!is  Of  d^rfyx 
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•••••-t'ifip..,  whom  iih* 

*iut  f£c  tvnV  ib» 

d&r 

' ’V-Na.’.tMib^y  *ai<l  h»  fea  ihe  c*iin- - 1 »\k»*r 
i/i ,.;U^ayi^  cK  » ho 

* ;}-/ j$  “]m  iY: , hiu.'  ♦ iian<l,” 

}rot  ixtnii ft£  . I«x  th<J  f<iii  \w#*>  * 

wjwM;,' :'  Vt-hv  Ubhi  ( ip  flip  ri*f 


Losted 

far  from  ways yhcrcM 

'f&£j ' ' 

thV*  $.•»»(  '*;}  fUiinv  oHicv"  >;H***- 

....  ’ . -.!,/':  :-■*  V ■■  . ■'■.  -■-,/  •:;  .,'  ' 

1 i-'(Mr^  ' to  >ku>  an’  Tmuii* 

If  I'm? 


(}f,vb'L:hTn:i*;t; 


Mathematical 

"TTfKH'R  & < ji>nut'%lvr  »P  tV;^fjni^t«.^'r\ 

I p >^i:  m p nxnOv'KXA 
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*W  lib  iwU  wUiixmI, 

Vlvit  h<- 

I*  f »*i ) » » •<«.'  V^(U  hrh)\u\. 

Atyl  -m  ..!  Vit ' 

V»n  jUfcf  ii  f>  £$}  ' :■  W!l-. 

;'  r ' .loij.S.SOX. 


:V;\  • • ?•  1a4’.  ...... 

v i > Hi  si’  h#  ranit* 

Kpoii  !ilc  If  Jitf  - ' . * 

•* . ' i* • tWH’  n it 

'‘r  '■  ‘ 

“ Ddvi^'  ttdtatf  y&.  >J  v1(»1  (hi - i\ mn 

Xv  W hy,  *if  :<;>}  ihl 

,■;■!;  I *r#T.  * ■ .'*'•  ff-  •(*  ? •■ 

; vV  |:  ; u*.f jff  'Mrt?vk^^:V?fe^</;  »;^Wn‘t  - 1>V- 

'-■-.  :t  ;iv^bf*-Hj>hcir*n^  fO jf»>.rrv« I Hio 
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• hy  <lii)n‘i  1»»  *:i\ 


T^jflr  WKmg  Bird 

A rnoirf^SiM^  AI*  ili  V fn&i \ 

ft  fiOftiibrn  <VT{<^;yiva>n>r  h< 

. fo  V|jrfpW  hit :&  tiiitO’ 

Im  "i  ferrM*  in  fh*  'yitw  of 

V}1m  tyfiiyo-  fr>:  ^iilinOl.  Uv  4^^^ 

fh*x\w  * v\  - fit  ’ -f 

hi>r  M‘v  f t1  ^ R|  • • h>;<4  > i * • ’ 

cmtorty  • pbc  i'^lv 
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Doctor.  “ Ye#,  Mr.  Ant  Eatt.r,  your  tongue  is 
coated,  but  / haven't  time  to  look  at  all  of  it  to-day. 


probably 


Ballads  of  a Beach-Comber 


The  King  of  Moo 

BY  ALFRED  DAMON  RUNYON 


ME  an’  th’  King  o’  th*  Island  ( 
Settin’  beneath  a tree: 
Laughin’  an'  talkin'  as  folk  'll  do- 
Talkin*  an’  takirv  a drink  or  two 
Spit  tin’  out  inter  th’  lagoon  blue- 
Tlm  soz  lb'  King  ter  me: 

* 0oi»  D’ 

That's  all  > sex  ter  me: 

“ ( rOO  ! ‘V 


E never  man  lions  parent: 

’is  wife; 

E never  spoke  on  ki  ndly 
’is  life, 

E couldn't  talk  religion,  fer  V don't  know 
wot  jt  means  — 

E never  -sprung  an  idea  that  wuz  wuth  a 
hill  o’  beans. 


is  neighbors*  in 


0)i>  for  charmin’  conversation  just  give  me 
th*  King  o’  Moo. 

Fer  *e  confines  ’is  talkin’  to  th’  simple  word 
o’  “ Goo!” 

’E  doesn't  know  my  langwidge  an/  on  'is 
I’m  sorter  h! i y — 

An’  .ho  we  gits  along  an’  lets  th'  world  go 
whi //.in’  by. 


Oh,  for  charmin’  conversation  just  give  me 
t)ia  King  o'  Moo. 

Fer  when  th’  King's  a-ialkin’  there’s  no 
talkin'  you  kin  <h>. 

*E  ain't  so  Wrong  on  argument;  on  words 
V*  mighty  shy, 

But  V never  lolls  ’is  ’isd’rv  aiv  V never  tells 


Me  an’  th1  King  o'  th’  Island  o'  M 
S peakin'  opinions  free; 

Never  no  urgyin’  'twixt  us  two: 
Laughin'  an’  fakin’  a drink  er  two 
Spit  tin’  out  inter  fh’  lagoon  blue — 
An*  sez  th’  King  fer  me; 

” t *.<  h i ! " 

Th  a i r s a!  t V *C?,  ter  me : 

**  i lofi  !” 


'E  never  talks  no  politics  : V Tisn't  none  ter 
talk  ; 

An*  when  it  comes  ter  talkin’  shop  'is 
tongue  is  apt  ter  balk. 

’E  never  frits  no  pumiirr’  w’ich  you  cannot 
&el‘  th'  point; 

An’  V never  tells  no  stories  with  th’  morals 
outer  joint. 
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Nearest  the  North  Pole 

FIRST  COMPLETE  REPORT  OF  THE  PEARY  ARCTIC  CLUB’S  LATEST  EXPEDITION  (CONCLUDED) 

BY  COMMANDER  ROBERT  E.  PEARY , U.S.iV. 


FROM  the  time  we  left  Storm  Camp 
on  the  outward  journey  the  wind 
had  blown  with  greater  or  less 
force,  but  without  cessation,  from  a little 
south  of  west.  Now  as  we  retraced  our 
steps  it  blew  in  our  faces,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a fine  drift  of  snow,  which 
cut  like  red-hot  needles.  When  we  stum- 
bled into  camp  I was  nearly  blind  with 
pain  and  completely  done  up  with  the 
continued  exertion. 

Of  fourteen  cracks  and  narrow  leads 
(lanes  of  open  water)  crossed  in  this  last 
forced  march,  all  but  three  had  changed 
in  the  hours  elapsing  between  our  out- 
ward and  return  march,  and  two  or  three 
of  them  had  moved  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  picking  up  our 
trail.  At  this  camp  we  took  a full  sleep, 
the  last  for  a number  of  days,  and  then 
hurried  on  at  top  speed. 

Deep  in  my  heart  I still  had  a linger- 
ing hope  that  Marvin  had  crossed  the 
big  lead  before  the  storm  came,  and  that 
he  might  be  able  to  find  Storm  Camp 
and  make  a cache  of  provisions  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  instructions  left  there. 
I was  very  anxious,  therefore,  to  keep  my 
outward  trail  as  far  as  Storm  Camp. 
Some  of  my  sledges  had  already  been 
discarded  owing  to  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  dogs,  and  with  my  two  most 
efficient  Eskimos  I kept  a few  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  sledges,  picking 
up  the  trail. 


Whenever  we  lost  the  trail  we  opened 
out  into  skirmish-line  and  veered  off  to 
the  southwest  until  we  picked  it  up 
again.  If  an  impracticable  lead  was  en- 
countered, one  of  the  Eskimos  went  to 
the  right  on  the  run,  the  other  to  the  left, 
in  search  of  a practicable  crossing,  and 
whichever  found  it  first  signalled  in  the 
usual  Eskimo  way  to  the  sledges,  which 
headed  at  once  for  him.  In  this  way  the 
sledges  lost  no  time  and  we  were  able 
to  maintain  a rapid  pace,  the  three  of  us 
frequently  running  for  considerable  dis- 
tances in  order  to  keep  a sufficient  space 
between  us  and  the  sledges  to  enable  us 
to  reconnoitre  the  leads  without  loss  of 
time.  Every  night  we  stumbled  into 
camp  completely  exhausted,  with  eyes  and 
faces  aflame  from  the  bitter  wind  and 
cutting  snow. 

As  on  the  outward  so  on  our  return 
journey,  never  for  an  hour  did  the  wind 
cease  its  incessant  assault  upon  our  faces. 

The  last  march  into  Storm  Camp, 
which  we  reached  God  only  knows  how, 
was  in  the  teeth  of  a blinding  blizzard 
which  drove  the  snow  in  suffocating 
clouds,  through  which  none  but  an  Es- 
kimo could  have  possibly  kept  the  trail. 

The  igloos  at  Storm  Camp  were  verita- 
ble ice-grottos  lined  with  frost  crystals 
and  icicles  and  half  filled  with  snow- 
drifts, but  they  were  a haven  of  refuge 
compared  with  the  howling  elements  out- 
side. Here  we  were  held  twenty-four 
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k<nr-  Uv  fhv*  -noon,  and,  an  Cur  an  tho  t*y>  oouM  reaek,  Turn) Tier 

<>Toar»i»ig  i«,  tin*  \v»-4Mn!\mwii  way ; then  we  ^nsfwanL  I kepi  two  Eskiinns  *eoiitiii<r 

rectified  mr  npmdn  wifli  thv  number  of  eioK*  to  Hip  jektHw  ^(^nrch  ^ 
mv  dog*'  HCtll/l'ifHtior  vedured  nro^iriir*  wink  jf?jp  party  fV;iJlo\ve»l  jtiu'tfJlet 

When  WfC^bi^jbf  tfnv  ikii  where  iny  frwkt  ibtfkfe&d  whore  ih^ 

tw  * l\4:nM.n  ' bad  stopped  i/>  ftndr  s'mpc'  Was  better:  $n<'e  -m*-  scoots  rate*! 

attempt  f*<  laoitij:  IXj>  fj^r  eaeln-  from  ihe  dttr-  b-p*  - l\v  r r*rti« Hi (liiu  \vp  <-mjM 
bi&r  lead,  T was  act  surprised  n(  i)m  P&  Blit  when  the  .»ic'*ljE»?s  r^apEspt  tip j 

.})tf*s.siru^  i) j imiqma&m  tf*M  almost  ImcrM:  frb&  t be  shift  iusf  iee  had  rendered.  /$&?&- 

wdh  w ?if*  h they  had  irionied  jfco  jffc&  ifv#  imiira<-fi»*akk. 

yow  t$pf$  n.e  }/p  o|(..nv  but  fix-  Th<  MVxr  vhiy  ev  'ontipued  ea^ward 

‘ 1 fdi  broken  hv  \v:V'  Hid.---eri.hahk  . M f'vm  a frail  bridge  of  hijlf'iMmgvok*^ 
Thmotih  t ) i i mi  j j i w ;i:  v.  >s  way  > j ;>  *v»  * r m 1 1 v voblYk-irr  spaimi  u?jr  f he  lead . The  alo/Lfe* 

: but  <mi  ^rihi  :m.)  t xhnost inir  iii^rv-b.  wvy*  Worried  on  to  tln\  UnH  we  wytk 

«liH*ioir  . vyhirb  ffto*  |deka*#  uvre  r-.;,n  vUhm  a few  yank  <4  the  firm  io*‘  on  the 

•-.uori.Y-  in  earned  \j*  fliroucb  vU  ?atorh  shie  wh«n  \vv were  popped  fry  4ush 

v-'f  ;:«p{:t*taa..*IP.M]  tin*  k4Hj  J>€! rnlie}  wo  vumv  and  found  fhaf  ihe  fee  under -‘our  -feet 

a tjpgiMi  **f  h\\ sp-v  pn-sur^  r nitres  w>o-  irom^  apart,  ji.  was  at*  unt>ertam 

«4n^  anil  rihVMioe  in  ony  di«  J.rt$  finally  ; .'kerfliijhh,*-  to  to  t 

r*  nO../».  fr  ^||  .hi  M iJftiAk  sk.n  to  n»n.  Uurk  to  ibe  n^rtlv-rn  sifir*  of  the  jf«‘L 
^u(3.  f nnt>(irpriser|  wktf  u few  hour^  wberr*  wo  eafo|ihd  on  « jiieee  of  <4d  Jffmy 
‘.rny -; f^fclrno: .^i {e> ( ; f*rolni\  tlto  b*m.fr*led  <m-  otfrt  daitle  by 
Honrpnt  mu  «]  |n»imn,  bi  tbii.t  ilii'i’*1  yidoninu  b ad.  on  the  m th^jr  thror  »*v 

w ' * '»p-vn  Mi'iiii.  Whnn  T eiiniffed  hiiee  |>resspr*«  •vid^  tyf  eharaet»:  r • 

o*  Uj>!  fhpre  the  hijtr  .lead— »i  TTem  tvp  'return ne»i  five-  dkiVml  duys,  lirift- 

hand  oNteMdit^ rnktward  aiiti  wafebih^  t.h>r 
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.cffre’.;  tuid 

fluM)  f U W •' r*x - 

1 i i# r u ml  i h nlfiti - 
late*  Tdetjec  ’,vr-  fe 
pm  il if;  oroa*i np 
Each  of  d£  vfus 
bji^y  with  In* 
.tlioiuifjts  an/]  in- 
tent  djvnn  hi  a 
\vhiyli 

wksM  ijryt  hV  lifted 
from  $£>•;  ifcv,  ah/ f 

the  .die'hfwt  sn- 
stOulitv*?  or  ^tUTTi r 
Me  WnuW 
menu?  i t is  omT;. 

T he  rh  in  u I m 
o.ruyii  n^  <|ih  1/1*0% 
fyator*  tevt  Ifij  3 
yi<T:«i<l  t'MU.Mth  n« 
M m-ry  sj;  t.  -{'1h.[ 

trip  ^..hfeun^  - Art  - 
TilOiims  from 

i*?m  Ji>r  a Timil&t 
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with  ffe  gUim.  later,  we.'  and  warring’  in  gait.  My  men  had 

ii&me.  upon  if  large  tri.<‘/t;niiik  bmhodtted  toimd  them  ai)OvU  ten  miles  of  us, 
in  the  smlhoe  of  ai)  i*kl.  mid  >m  in  . what  shortly  ivould  liave  bwo  tbeir' 

6ilr^hcsl/utton  i&tejjk  This  addition  df  fmii*  aia^vitig' 

Iw-fo0t>£  jte  IL^niauU  Y&f#sf  &t  tfopw  m<#ir  fo  my  WnWanl  party  did  iXof.  KgWii 

rrry  Te^ousiluHti^^t  hui  &n  nidrfe  hart^ 


^etiiiieyori  . vt.w.<  .,,,,.  .-, 

Mk?  M i he  e.mst  tbMOKoiy,  T had  vv^re  B^euml  here,  \vbh\h  improved  umt- 

diteeted  oar  u,  tlW  point  Imon'tuqr  Kc- rs%  find  \vv  sfarrod  for  tho  ifoiWvcU. 

from  my  journey  along  this  shower  in  IfeiU  one  Eskimo  seouringr 

1W0  t$mi  m*  wm;  E^Eeljr  ^ fed  fe#o«?  abreast;  o.f ' our  Mm  - id  mwm 

hero.  La  Oil  bout  w£  him*.  looking  for  bore,  hot  musk-oxen  wore  h> 

A ?id  how  wiyy!  * - \ : * hey  otfr  salvation*  ami  *u>  I ftmfc  the  pas.-: 

Just  before  reaehhtg  land  Mfe  eroded  irWd**  of  . BWomha  Wand,  ami 

fre^b  aihJ  t&eiiep  fJnpe  a ud  </*£*>  ftryw)E 

for  b nvomom  1 thought  they  mi ^ht  have  We  bad  nvmf>e4..m»  rln*  i«.v  o little  south- 
been  rnodi-  by  a party  setm‘hinft  tor  os:  we^t  of  Bntamiui  .... Islam!  and  had  just 
but  mi  ii^perfmn  of  tin'  trovk-  mbivneoj  killed  V dog  for  food,  whon  with  a soy- 

thn  a light  sledge,  drawn  by  glass  « Wrdof  m\i*kmxen  Wu*  seen  on 

three  weak  dog>,  5t3p.1l  ^o0nr<t>Htued  % four  the  tfbo/e  uf  $nre*  Lumh  »*xhfc  five,  or 
^haiWi?d  men  tr/ivolhng  slowlsy  i eonhi  osix  mile*  dWanh  .1  weed  awry  at  once 
r/ot  tntike  it  onf  than*  •'that.  • on  4:riuw^hoc^ . .and..  the  yntvrb 

it  meant;  troubin,  Mini  a*.  >mo>i  as  *.ve  hud  Severn  Soon  the  tent  was  brought  ay, 

slept  a few  hours  ? sent  two. Eskimos  to  .and;,  we  sot  down  beside  the  meat  and  a ca 

hdl-w  the  trail.  tfinl  slept,  eorminmusiy  for  two  day*. 

The  next  day  they  rcbimeM  with  then  resumed  our  pia.rciu  Bet  -re  we 
Clark  and  his  tbr^s  Eskimos,  skid) -faced  roayhecl  (?ape  Bryant  the  meat  wav  gone. 
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Mjv  raen  !uj(i,v>^>-r*  i-nce^fitljc;  and  I had  kiTuryvah*di?H4  kee?ha  kuynpmC  wlneti, 
not had  Ui.v  heart  to  restrain  Hunh  freely  translated,  metms,  *rRaefc  rt£ytfi% 

At.  Cap.  Bryiiiit  Aksl|r£rtra<4k£  <Wdn£  Uuiuk  <!#*♦! 

hfltdU  that  ' . ’’ . One  :man  dropped  d\it  ih:  flic  rMtoli 

port iuL*  party,  whi.eh  T jndpvd  to  h*  .Mar-  iron*  Reputee /Harbor,  another  remaou-n 
driven  ijpmiflh:  (Ireen-  at  the  camp  on  the  and  a third 
T ravefenMg  ttnf  seetiojv  o|  dropt>orj  put  hebveem  the  e.arnp  au<J  tjm 


leutd 

^ \n,s  greatly  sll^^pniht<4  iti 
uk  i had  done  in 
tJRKf  fVd  \vdM  aj^reeahly  surprised  nnt  to 
h&  dnlh^e#f :.-M  tile  Bhiek  Kotn  cliffy  l.y 
oplni  *yhPvr.  as  1 had  been  in  tliat  year. 

Fro ol  ihV*  *urnmit6  hf  Kypufs# 

Tlarhor <\v:  Daniil  make  opt  Vvifli  rhp 
tli^  ; .!>•  I ;•  r**f  * i.v4 

;#>.d  thf  W-jKi,tnut.  neydiiV  inM  upr  men.  and  &timi\]m)i 
Mini  pariicnlarfy'  - pUrk'*:  }v*rty.  From  m 

here.  *vifh/  and;  ti^oriW  p pi  hi 

nut  harfe,  av^'  honied 

north,  ftf  tiffifkj 

CVij^  ;$^pio/p«  't-W; dhp^idtr  in  which  Captain  Barf Idt  and 
t&r*  iw  win*  |3tax^li^;WvV.  - Oho  martdv  and 
par?  of  .samHier  hliidyd  im-  on  thy  Orunt  <<f  Heela 
Xapd  hv>fof>t  purtjr  of  <!*{**  Cmon.  trail  /F\.>?ept  up 
Here  one  of  my  iVrinms  remarked.  oiiW*  to 


Fro/n  Cape  Cmrm  the  Wrd  let^l  iett- 
foot  precepted!  ^hoci  j^htg  to  tfi&.  ftmW; 

veil,  whose  slender  xmnjfft  Jook-v]  vprjt 

bennf ifnl  in  tfctfe  hi(drugHt. ;^a.idt^Ut.‘^: 
romdid}  Cape  Rawvrorn 
Arrivoift  m tanml  I immediately  ?eni 
rwo  E^kirpos  #pd  toatns  haek  Av»th  food 

in  tJie  three 
I fernptl  that  ^thryinc,  with 

roH^-  llohe^trx'  JiU(l  htUrt^l  doV  tlie  Ofyenl*ji?d 

»i  of  Clark  him.1  his  party,  and  »htO 
Hr.  Wolf  wem 
.still  awiiy  ant  nei  the  ioc,  oorlh 

iin  an  attepipi  ip  piok  np  >vy 
m'e^inijLn-  r *Vt; 

reoalf  Maryint;  hod  another  to 


V iv  1* V - iVv:  ? ^ 

WSK 

umruis:  mQAZim 


Co|nrri)m\  ^jewri?  in  the  distance, 
mid  the  level.  >i)niiir)i:-r>ju«'hin^  -nrf-aoe 
ei  (he-  fjrtH it  !■-'»•-  font  was  a wry  oyr.  vnhie 
-■COvMt  m >he  r?ig:<vd  ur  ovrt  who  h 
! WU  Ix-en  friiV'/UmjL?  sm^  lie  middle 
Xjrf"  Kvhmnry; 

'\0i\b  tiximv,-  how’&vvr,-  wits' 

I Tmilld  Ihrll  J Imo|  Vi* m-  Vi->  'fj.til.r-' 

Wi V fye red  vnx  #t re)l)Jrthc  mm  to#!  iiv*-  trfif^w 

seemed  rnthirr  loV#>y:*:';^^  liXut&v  ^khI 
pr«*&t*sk  however.,  imhffiii-h* /Potoi 
Tivul  stoned  my  sedges  ftujru  the  em-'.he 
there,  fchwu  y-u fvi'i »o<1  the  next  time  a hy 

raita*  e*w  of  CuliuVdnu: 

J.tfst  hjok  of  t .\i li.mil dm  on  4 the  e:V*t: 
•Hi-\  J -.mjiv, i *i>.  iTiHsk-oixcii;,’  -then  to 
btajlijintly  oVcir  weather  eli  ashed  ta  ito* 
•mpmnit  r>f . the  eastern  out?  of  itie  Win 
Pi  vki  '*(  1 h-lemloa. 

These  t >Vo  striking  peak^; 
sehiih&t . t»o  the-  eactreine  nerthen > ptofto 
of  do*  Nor  ftp  A (Mer-je  »m  laud 

^»>r,r;  regular  e/odenl  points  of  rook  truir- 
i,t>' nfs  i>:.ol;nl  f*>  ?jn>  circling  :Ul)ls  of  tile 
StY^eptog  ilMfti  fowl 
of  Mounts  IVhienfn 
Whjyh  d <>vWr  into  the  Mirtiti; 

iiit  tp/1  . . 

' 1 * fjpv -ri»MY  ih  h mi  ram]  t‘ , ' hfcto  • X 

i (biU  l iytffii  f*U<\  placed  my  t^rord.,'^^ 
cornpH  mt;d  by  .'&  piece  of  my  si  tk  enstgie, 
§||§  splendid.  iuglit  und  loft 

mmtiWt  theywide-  strtoehmg  : epjttt  -of 
UpHii  J.audy  fomtuig:  the  short*  of  the 
eepltoJ  ^‘0  : tmrih'wird  t.to  r/tgg&ci: 

jomn'ol^s  of  tho  ice  faded  into,  ndimle 
dUmm-e  coder  the  ^tool-white  li^lo  v>f 
ihg  tsout h>vai'J  t.o^> 

pool<  H}yw  peek  in  rnofhlo  whf0*n»*s4  ami 
sh»i  Iftokoji  here  iu\$ 

i>W*k  Wntch  nf  verife^V  y : ,:f  :-g 
Frorp  t \Xihnihjn  fiitt  iann'lvr^  tpopt-: 
ii]  u t trorellitjif  :f*y 

nUmg  the  outer  of  the  ier 
f:-.of  M V\  > .,:?■ ^of(  T^Vi  wh^ro  fnaii  an 
» t"  ,i|rv]  p«ti  ihn»  0*1  for- foot  wo  tn*u]V 

m \\t  a t huyoTnJ  Alrin^V^ 

il  f?irthcst,4?  'ajol  Heruled  (limply  for  h 

few  try  five-  ct>^t  of  the  hupp  iiu*ft 
y;he*h>r  ;.»t  A 1, inch’s  “■  farfliust,”  wthoh 
< ih«:*nght  Ui  V»i-*  a poiur  of  lamh 
..mother  yljstyvrif  ';knr>mi:yl  Aow?;l  &ht^e 

t hy  o v v, •*  t.  Vi*  'U(*rh  o»y  < o nr 

y/njr^o  "f»r  <h<K/  vVe  ^X'ojy  ' faie’r  liohl  np 
hy  ,i‘  /^forYu,'  hitii  uy  to- 

• H.-o' p^uitM  ,to  i<-  uuntinuirict  for 
•ivom  or  tliov.  hoyo,  I )>;ft  ilio  hulk  of  o:y 


for  siipjfdih$v 

of  V»ne  !no)*fryl  uud,  t^tyty  lnv3 

yived  rho  Spring  onoivo ;^n. 

On.  the  seveiijLlx  <lay  after  my  rvdtnjfyhl” 
1 1 1 ♦ * ship  J ^Uirtfd  ivr^jt  with  tlimr  Il>Iu 
tnw  iMarvin,  fyiit;,  with 

swnhi  mol  fv;o  k^kiru^-.  wa-  o*  rim  a 
iinf  of  '••nnilijiLiS  tf'irn  Uooljn 

^tiryfrtlr  parth  .fa  ■ )M>Mhhv:  . (hi  the  Wuy 
to  Mnehi  T nM  i’nyl :ain  _fhvr«  1«  ( k rHorn- 
ingV  ratlu  f worn,  hut  ^trU  iff;  gf«oiJ  ooii- 
jp.ihtiL  In  >j»ito  of  t)ig  mi‘°t  jSo^v-?f-r»t 
>ftdfts  1)U  iVi>d  Ihu  dtuouor.  h^f  Writ  xrnnWf  ; 
n/uvr  (lie  sir. no,  u*  a<\  fo?o(n  r-  u>*r th  iLum 
a point  pr>hnhiy  *.im«Ovh;P  h*^v*n,l  rn«-lso 
iSFto  2 mu)  nhmif  ro?*ety  from  il#‘ 

1 ft t 111 . The  A pt 1 1 .; ga  W ; hk(?  f e • yghift) ol  v>1  V 

ruy^»{  fhft  tf fti  I tT  i>U^'r f 1 0 ^ J Jfc i f tf CO 
of  the  .if  f*  as  fr»  >ifmkp.  1 n 1 1 tSx'og- 

tU/.a tile.  I n r *ny  place  soaiiy  tlr^.  tirtfes 

t»  wulth  had  A »r moth  1 - ms n f rup « H e cl H. 
jtiitw  to  atu]  hi#  p>p:fv  HWk  Uic  iraO  av^r 
•the  ftlul  X followed  tfe  i^^iof  we^p 
wrtni  fir  OoliiBithfii  vni  Foiuf  M<?ss. 

The  «i:» v \iffa  Ino,  the  Optimo  of  P’itpv. 
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The  weather  continued  fine,  and  the 
northern  point  of  Jesup  (or  ITeiberger) 
Land  seemed  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  al- 
most a summer  land.  Before  we  stepped 
upon  the  shore  we  saw  several  arctic 
hare,  and  in  thirty-five  minutes  after 
landing  we  had  secured  six  of  these  ani- 
mals and  two  reindeer. 

During  a three  days’  stay  here  we  ob- 
tained twelve  of  the  reindeer,  and  built 
a cairn  upon  the  summit  of  the  cape 
1600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  deposit- 
ing as  usual  a record  and  piece  of  the 
silk  flag. 

A smaller  cairn,  with  a piece  of  box 
embedded  in  the  top,  was  also  built 
not  far  from  the  ice-foot  upon  the  low 
foreshore. 

No  previous  cairn  exists  on  or  near 
this  cape,  nor  does  it  appear  from  Sver- 
drup’s narrative  or  his  map  that  he 
reached  this  point.  From  the  summit  of 
the  cape,  where  we  were  favored  with 
another  clear  day,  the  glasses  made  out 
apparently  a little  more  distinctly  the 
distant  snow-clad  summits  to  the  north- 
west above  the  ice  horizon. 

My  heart  leaped  the  intervening  miles 
of  ice  as  I looked  longingly  at  this  land 
and  in  fancy  trod  its  shores  and  climbed 
its  summits,  even  though  I knew  that 
that  pleasure  could  be  only  for  another 
in  another  season.  The  last  day  of  our 
stay  here  was  disagreeable,  with  a driv- 
ing southwester  loaded  with  rain,  chang- 
ing later  to  snow. 

The  return  journey  was  a continua- 
tion of  bad  weather,  fog,  snow,  and  wind. 
Our  marches  were  greatly  hampered  by 
the  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers  formed 
by  the  melting  snow,  which  intersected 
the  broad  surface  of  the  glacial  fringe 
in  every  direction,  compelling  us  to  fol- 
low its  elevated  ragged  outer  edge,  where 
we  could  cross  the  larger  rivers  either 
by  making  detours  out  on  the  open  sea 
ice  or  else  over  snow  arches.  What 
with  wading  the  shallower  lakes  and 
rivers  and  occasional  falls,  we  and  our 
clogs  and  our  equipment  were  constant- 
ly wet. 

When  we  reached  Cape  Joseph  Henry, 
late  in  July,  the  overland  route  across 
Feilden  Peninsula  was  impracticable, 
and  we  were  forced  round  the  point  of 
Cape  Henry,  where  the  savage  ice-foot, 
with  tho  cliffs  on  one  side  and  open  wa- 


ter on  the  other,  gave  us  the  hardest  two 
days  of  the  entire  journey.  The  ice  in 
Black  Cliffs  Bay  was  so  covered  with 
water  pools  and  intersected  by  leads  that 
the  march  across  it  was  almost  continu- 
ous wading,  sometimes  nearly  to  our 
armpits,  the  dogs  swimming,  and  the 
sledge  being  kept  up  by  two  sealskin 
floats  lashed  to  it.  From  the  east  side 
of  Black  Cliffs  Bay  to  Cape  Sheridan 
we  travelled  overland,  carrying  packs 
upon  our  backs. 

The  results  of  this  trip  had  been  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me  in  its  closing 
of  the  gap  in  the  coast-line  between 
Aldrich’s  and  Sverdrup’s  “ farthest,” 
which  was  the  main  object  of  the  trip; 
in  its  determination  of  a new  land  to  the 
northwest,  and  in  its  development  of  what 
I am  satisfied,  when  the  facts  in  regard 
to  it  are  known,  will  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  features  of 
this  region  to  the  glacial ist,  namely,  the 
broad  glacial  fringe  of  the  Grant  Land 
coast  from  Hecla  westward. 

The  fact  that  the  pleasure  of  the  trip 
and  of  these  results  was  at  least  for  the 
time  being  considerably  dampened  by  the 
extremely  unpleasant  features  of  the  re- 
turn journey  is  only  the  usual  occurrence 
in  all  arctic  work. 

At  Cape  Sheridan  I found  Marvin 
and  some  Eskimos  waiting  for  me,  and 
learned  that  the  Roosevelt  was  just  be- 
low Cape  Union,  undergoing  repairs. 
Marvin  had  been  unable  to  get  north 
from  Hecla,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice,  and  working  westward  had  car- 
ried a valuable  line  of  soundings  along 
the  Grant  Land  coast  as  far  west  as 
Cape  Fanshawe  Martin.  Captain  Bart- 
lett had  made  cross-sections  of  Robeson 
Channel  in  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions, and  the  Roosevelt  had  broken  out 
from  winter  quarters  at  Cape  Sheridan 
on  the  Fourth  of  July;  had  squeezed 
down  along  the  shore  past  Cape  Union, 
and  had  then  been  smashed  against  the 
ice-foot  just  south  of  the  cape,  tearing 
another  blade  from  the  propeller  and 
breaking  off  her  stern-post  and  rudder. 

On  a hill,  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
high,  back  of  Cape  Sheridan,  a cairn  was 
built,  surmounted  by  a timber  cross, 
facing  due  north,  with  an  “R”  cut 
deeply  in  it.  A brief  record  was  deposit- 
ed in  this  cairn,  and  the  entire  party 
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breakers  on  every  side.  Clearing  these 
before  dark,  we  then  hauled  off  away 
from  the  coast,  which  we  did  not  see 
distinctly  until  October  13  near  Hebron. 

We  ran  into  Hebron  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  coal,  of  which  we  had 
only  a few  tons  left,  and  to  get  water, 
which  we  were  entirely  out  of.  Unable 
to  obtain  any  coal  at  Hebron,  we  burned 
some  of  the  interior  beams  of  the  ship, 
and  taking  the  inside  passage,  reached 
Nain,  the  capital  of  the  Labrador  Mo- 
ravian Missionary  settlements.  Here 
some  wood  and  a little  blubber  and  coal- 
dirt  were  obtained,  with  which,  still  fol- 
lowing the  inside  route,  we  were  able  to 
reach  Hopedale. 

The  ship  was  now  so  light,  all  her  coal 
being  burned  and  no  ballast  in  her,  that 
she  would  not  mind  her  helm  in  a stiff 
breeze.  This,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  continuous  stormy  weather 
which  we  were  experiencing,  and  the 
character  of  the  coast  which  we  had  yet 
to  navigate,  determined  me  to  wait  here 
for  the  arrival  of  the  mail-steamer,  from 
which  I hoped  to  obtain  coal,  utilizing 
the  delay  to  get  ballast  and  strengthen 
the  rudder  and  calk  the  stern  again, 
the  leaks  in  which  had  been  reopened  by 
our  experience  off  Hudson  Strait.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  mail-steamer,  I was 
greatly  disappointed  at  obtaining  only 
seven  tons  of  coal,  which,  with  two  more 
tons  obtained  at  Hawkes  Harbor,  barely 
brought  us  to  Battle  Harbor,  through 
continuous  head-winds  and  snow-storms. 

At  Battle  Harbor  I obtained  plenty  of 
coal,  but  while  taking  it  on  board  a 
southeaster  began  and  continued  for 
eleven  days,  keeping  us  prisoners  in  the 
narrow  harbor,  known  to  all  the  Labra- 
dor fishermen  as  the  worst  on  the  coast, 
and  requiring  our  utmost  efforts  to  keep 
the  ship  from  being  driven  on  the  rocks 
by  the  vicious  undertow.  The  shank 
of  our  2400-pound  anchor  and  almost 
every  hawser  on  board  was  broken  dur- 
ing the  eleven  days,  and  it  was  only  by 
incessant  vigilance  and  hard  work  that 
the  ship  was  kept  afloat.  From  Battle 
Harbor  the  voyage  was  marked  by  almost 
continuous  head  winds  and  seas. 

At  early  dawn  of  November  23  the 
Roosevelt  steamed  into  Sydney  Harbor 
and  dropped  anchor,  over  four  months 
and  a half  from  Cape  Sheridan. 


This  homeward  voyage  was  the  most 
wearing  and  annoying  part  of  the  en- 
tire expedition,  only  compensated  for  by 
the  return  of  every  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  as  good  or  better  physical 
condition  than  when  we  started,  and  the 
returp  of  the  ship  with  injuries  of  but 
a temporary  nature. 

The  relations  of  the  personnel  of  the 
party  were  particularly  happy.  Person- 
ally, I have  never  spent  a year  in  the 
arctic  regions  so  entirely  free  from  the 
petty  annoyances  and  friction  which  are 
usually  a most  disagreeable  feature  of 
an  arctic  expedition.  Captain  Bartlett 
proved  himself  invaluable,  and  was  un- 
sparing of  himself  in  his  efforts  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition  and  the  safety 
of  the  Roosevelt . Chief-Engineer  Ward- 
well,  from  the  time  of  the  failure  of  our 
water-tube  boilers,  two  days  out  from 
Sydney,  had  a particularly  trying  and 
difficult  time,  and  found  the  fullest  scope 
for  all  his  ingenuity  and  resources.  Dr. 
Wolf  looked  after  the  health  of  the  ex- 
pedition with  unremitting  care  and  skill, 
and  there  was  no  serious  illness.  The 
doctor  also  did  his  full  share  of  the 
spring  sledge-work.  Mr.  Marvin,  while 
on  board  ship,  and  during  the  winter 
hunting  in  the  interior  and  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  sledging  cam- 
paigns, assumed  his  full  share  of  the 
work.  Henson  and  Percy,  my  steward, 
tried  in  years  of  arctic  experience,  again 
proved  their  worth. 

The  officers  and  men  were  interested 
and  willing.  Mate  Bartlett  was  in 
charge  of  the  Roosevelt  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Bartlett  and  myself. 
Boatswain  Murphy  was  of  material  as- 
sistance in  the  field.  Two  of  the  firemen, 
Clark  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ryan  of 
Newfoundland,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  spring  sledge- work. 

The  Roosevelt  has  been  very  effective 
even  with  her  reduced  power,  forcing  her 
way  through  the  heaviest  ice  and  appar- 
ently impassable  places,  and  coming 
safely  through  experiences  which  I am 
satisfied  no  other  ship  afloat  would  have 
survived.  Young  ice,  even  of  very  con- 
siderable thickness,  she  trod  under  her 
with  great  facility,  and  under  serious 
pressures  she  rose  readily  and  easily. 
As  a sea-boat  she  was  equally  satisfac- 
tory, lying  to  in  the  October  North  At- 
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Captain  Ciujrhra  R I >b,  who  put  bis  result  of  the  last  oxpedit u m of  the  Peaty 
wlude  heart  and  yimrs  ■ 0 Intri  Arctic  plub . has.  b££n  to  .sfniplltV: 
her  ennslrnerion.  taiurnen.t  of  the  pole  fifty  per  ;•.> 

The  main  results  bf  the  expeitition  accentuate  the  fatty  that  man  ami  the 
may  - hr*  nun merited  a*  follows : Eskimo  dog  ore  rim  mdy  two  mech^n. 

First.  The  atmtmuent  of  the  >(  high-  isms  capable  uf 
■e$t  North/*  leaving  a rUstauep  of  hut  mujiiugemnes  of  serioas  are  Re  Work,  and  • 
171  rumuoal  mi  ms  ye r.  to  be  conquered  that  the  American  route  in  the  pole 
ilm  side  r>f  the  pule,  rmrrov/ing  the  im-  and.  the  mm  hods  and  equipment  ti&rfd 
known  area  bbtw<<en  my  highest  and  remain  the  most  praOTieable  for  at  tain- 
Cav.ro  y ?n  less  than  o74  nautical  mib^  ifijg  that  object, 

and  thru-wing  the  major  Temoinuig  un-  Had  the  winter  of  JPOu-lr  been  a |j|jp 
kuown  arctic  area  into  the  rogiou  bo-  mal  koasnu'  in  the  arc  tie  regions,  and 
tyeecn  the  pole  and  Bering  Strait.,:  put,  u>  R Wii^  a pnHieuUvtY  -open  o pc 

Sucun'L  The  dmVnninaWuu  of  I he  ex-  U « ru  ng  but)  t tile  northern  .heupsph*  r% 
ivternv  uf  a dHutnt  new  land  northwest  there  is  nut  a meifdrtT  of  the  e^p^tihun 
of  the  iiurrhwesn  rn  part  of  Grant  Land,  who  doubts  that  we  would  imvC  uiiamed 
probably  an  ishuvd  in  the  westerly  extern-  the  polo.  And  bud  I known  before  leav- 
sii'uv  of  the  North- Anieriejjir  arcldpeljigo*  nor  the  laViil  what  actual  conditioim  were 
Third.  The  distinct  wulenViig  of  put  to  the  northward,  as  Tkimw  imuy*  1 could 
horizon  us  rega rcb  u*e.  and other  condi-  hove  s«>  modified  mv  n»(ia<  ami  my  tbV 
tions  in  the  western  half  of  the  central  position  of  s ledger*  tlwtp'we'  ehuhl’  have 
polar  sea.  - reached  the  polo  even  in  spite  of  the 

fourth.  The  •irariw*ing  and  delink  open  season, 
tinn  of  the.  uokpewu  gap  in  the  eotmt-  A nut  her  expedition,  following  in  toy 

lino  between  AldnYh  V farthest  west.  steps  and  profiting  by  my  >vqv^i»>nc«v, 
in  1*7>?  aud  SverdrupT  furthest  north  tyM  only  can  attain  the  polo,  but  can  se- 
in  RMfiy  cure  the  other  remaining  principal  do* 

Fifth.  The  deternjinat ion  of  the  unhpm  sidcraio  in  rhe  central  .arctic,  sea.  namely, 
glafurtl  fringe  a.ml  fikHihcrg,  mrfsety  the  ?i  Itfie  qf  deeprsca  smimjings  i>dw;  jfSjp| 
Oiymt  baud  ' flArtb  of  ifc^pd  to 

Tidal  and  myteoroit^ued  obyorvarlopB  ii0  The  dohneatmn  of  the  nnknpr;m  j^ip 
bav<  Writ  mn«fe>  souiidiiik’s  h;,ee  bren  m H),e  nortl^i'iHt  eoastdirir  of  f.irwmkoid 
faken  in.  t ho  Smith  KuuP»i  uUrJct  of  tla  ioitn  i’apc  Jii'HT is  Josnp  southward  to 
jH.'lnf  so:»y  aLo  rbatg  the  north  coast  of  Cape  Bispiarck.  This  w«yrk  c:ik  b<  - 
Crant  {.and.  and  samples  of  the  bottom  corn'piislu^  b.v  an  oxficdiliou  ab.^pt  for 
severed;  the  existeriet'  0 considerable  lie  length  of  time  as  the  hist  one, 

iamjLef^  of  die  ercWe  mijideer  in  the  mid  without  a .greater  cxficnditti^ 
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The  Children  of  the  Barren 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING 


ANNE  moved  about  the  house  in  a 
trance  of  despair.  All  the  time 
L that  she  was  carrying  Kenneth’s 
caps  and  coats  or  Flora’s  small  ruffled 
garments  from  their  rooms  to  the  front 
room  where  the  trunks  were  she  was  tell- 
ing herself  that  it  was  only  what  she 
had  known  must  happen.  The  pain  was 
so  sharp  it  seemed  dull. 

Already  there  was  in  the  house,  usually 
so  quiet,  all  the  bustle  of  displaced  life; 
yesterday  John  and  Ellice  had  arrived, 
to-morrow  Flora  and  Kenneth  would  be 
gone.  Even  now  they  were  gone  in  a 
sense,  clinging  with  childhood’s  passion 
for  novelty  to  the  newly  returned  parents, 
so  long  absent  that  it  was  as  if  they 
had  fallen  ready-made  from  the  skies  to 
the  children.  Flora  would  hardly  let  go 
her  mother’s  hand,  and  Kenneth,  the 
elder  and  the  shyer,  vibrated  between  her 
and  his  father  with  bashful  tenderness. 

Anne  had  been  glad  at  last  to  make  an 
excuse  of  the  packing  and  slip  away, — 
no,  it  was  the  mother,  of  course,  who 
would  pack,  but  it  was  Anne  who  super- 
intended the  removal  of  the  little  piles  of 
garments,  and  it  was  Anne  who  knew 
exactly  where  everything  was  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  travelling  wardrobes. 

The  ardent  reunion  was  natural — as 
natural  as  the  separation  had  been  when 
her  brother’s  business  enterprises  made 
Siam  a necessity;  as  natural  as  that  Anne 
should  have  then  been  the  obvious  refuge 
for  the  two  elder  children,  who  must  be 
educated,  and  who  had  always  spent  their 
vacations  with  her.  Nobody  could  fore- 
see that  the  two  years  would  prolong 
themselves  to  six.  And  now  that  the  two 
younger  children  were  growing  to  the 
educable  age,  it  was  equally  natural  that 
the  parents,  in  their  interests,  should  re- 
turn,— equally  inevitable  that  they  should 
resume  Kenneth  and  Flora.  This  was 
all  quite  as  it  should  be,  and  Anne’s  first 
feeling  had  been  of  unadulterated  glad- 
ness for  her  brother  and  his  wife,  even 


while  she  smiled  a trifle  waveringly  over 
John’s  assurance  that  “now  she  would 
be  relieved  of  them.”  She  had  fore- 
seen in  their  anticipatory  excitement  the 
children’s  passionate  rush  into  parental 
arms,  and  her  own  wholesale  desertion, 
with  the  excusing  tenderness  of  a real- 
izing imagination. 

What  she  had  never  quite  realized  was 
something  else  — something  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  her  only  that  morning, 
when  Ellice,  calling  Kenneth  to  her  to  re- 
tie his  necktie,  remarked,  with  a critical 
glance  at  Flora : 

“How  odd  that  child’s  hair  does  look! 
I must  take  her  in  at  once  and  have  it 
cut  straight  ’round ; nobody  is  parting 
hair  any  more.” 

In  the  very  commonplace  of  that  ma- 
ternal appropriation  Anne  suddenly  saw 
great  vistas  end.  She  was  made  childless  all 
in  a moment  by  that  simple  remark;  she 
was  also  made  mortifyingly  aware  of  de- 
ficiencies— the  deficiencies  of  the  woman 
excluded  from  common  feminine  knowl- 
edges. Ought  she  to  have  known,  she 
wondered,  that  everybody  was  cutting  hair 
straight  around? — and  probably  she  had 
been  miss-tying  poor  Ken’s  neckties  all 
these  years.  A fine  smile  crossed  her  lips 
at  the  thought,  but  there  was  no  smile  in 
her  eyes.  The  fact  that  she  had  turned  the 
children  over  to  Ellice  fitter,  physically 
and  mentally,  seemed  all  at  once  to  count 
for  nothing.  She  had  failed  somewhere 
by  the  maternal  standard.  A mother 
would  have  known,  by  some  mysterious 
sixth  sense,  about  the  hair,  and  would 
have  owned  a subtler  instinct  in  the 
matter  of  neckties.  She  had  been  rather 
proud — ridiculously  proud,  she  saw  now, 
while  she  mechanically  tested  the  but- 
tons of  Kenneth’s  shirts — of  the  results 
of  her  stewardship.  Kenneth  in  par- 
ticular— what  a frail  little  chap  he  had 
come  to  her,  even  though  he  came  straight 
out  of  the  maternal  hands, — with  always 
a pain  here  or  there  to  be  rubbed  away! 
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It  was  a long  time  now  since  there  had 
been  a pain  to  rub  away;  Anne  smiled 
at  the  notion,  till  suddenly  and  sharply 
remembering  that,  whatever  pains,  there 
would  be  no  more  rubbing  away  for  her. 

This  was  poignantly  in  her  eyes  as 
she  began  to  gather  up  the  children’s 
books,  wherein  their  difference  stood  pub- 
lished. Flora’s  were  tales  of  travel  and 
adventure — the  classics  of  bright  but  ordi- 
nary childhood;  Kenneth’s — Anne  turned 
the  volumes  with  a suffocated  yet  proud 
heart.  His  prose  Homer,  his  books  of 
heroes,  his  Plutarch,  his  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Mallory — the  Nibelungen — all  the 
poets — how  the  boy’s  kindling  eyes  burned 
from  the  pages  to  her! 

" Are  those  Ken’s?”  asked  John’s  voice, 
with  interest,  at  her  side. 

He  took  up  one  volume  after  another. 

"Bless  me!  what  a collection  for  a 
thirteen-year-old!”  He  laughed  a little. 
"Plutarch — Mallory — why,  you  used  to 
read  them  to  me,  Anne,  when  we  were 
youngsters, — we  used  to  act  the  parts. 
You  were  Brutus,  and  I the  lean  and 
hungry  Cassius;  — you  were  Lancelot, 
and  I Gawain ; you  were  always  the 
leader,  the  bookish  one — ” he  laughed 
again.  " Not  much  like  Ken  and  Flora.” 

"No,”  said  Anne;  "Kenneth  is  the 
bookish  one,  though  Flora  is  as  fond  of 
books  as  most  children.”  She  added, 
after  a moment,  " The  head  master 
thinks  Ken  has  an  unusual  mind.” 

"Really,  does  he  indeed?”  replied  her 
brother,  complacently;  then,  at  Anne’s 
glance,  laughed  once  more.  " Oh,  I dare 
say,”  he  dissembled,  transparently,  "he’s 
as  bright  as  the  average — his  parents  are. 
As  for  this  ” — he  nodded  with  an  amused 
tolerance  at  the  bookshelves — "I  suspect 
he’d  never  have  found  it  out  for  himself; 
you’ve  led  him,  just  as  you  led  me — 
and  he’ll  shed  it,  as  I did.  We’ll  make  a 
scientist  of  him  all  right.”  He  turned 
a few  more  pages,  with  a musing  eye. 
"Those  were  good  old  days,”  he  said, 
with  a sigh.  "Well — it  won’t  do  Ken 
any  harm.” 

Anne  caught  her  breath  quickly. 

"No,”  she  said,  "I  hope  I haven’t 
done  him  harm  in — in  any  way.”  She 
nodded  gayly  as  she  said  it,  and  went  off 
rather  quickly  with  the  armful  of  books. 

John  Warner  looked  a trifle  troubled 
as  he  sought  out  Ellice. 
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" Ellice,”  he  said,  " I’m  afraid  Anne 
is  feeling  giving  up  the  children  a good 
deal.” 

Ellice  was  busy  counting  out  handker- 
chiefs. She  looked  up  abstractedly. 

"It’s  too  bad,”  she  answered,  "but  of 
course  it  can’t  be  helped;  they  will  write 
often,  and  run  down  for  holidays,  and 
she  must  run  up.  The  idea  of  Ken  still 
wearing  shirts  like  that!”  She  broke  off 
with  a laugh.  " Really,  one  can  see  that 
Anne  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a mother; — 
and,  after  all,”  she  added,  catching  at 
the  idea,  "it  isn’t  as  if  she  were  their 
mother.  / had  to  leave  them — I know 
what  that  is;  in  a way  it  must  be  really 
a relief.” 

The  idea  at  least  was  a relief  to  her 
husband ; he  embraced  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Ellice  must  be  right,  of  course;  no  doubt 
it  was  hard  on  poor  old  Anne,  but  it 
couldn’t  be  the  same  thing.  At  most 
her  sufferings  could  only  be  comparable 
to  his  own,  and  he  had  never  dreamed 
for  a moment  of  weighing  those  with 
Ellice’s;  he  had  always  accepted  it  as 
final  that  however  much  he  might  miss 
the  children,  Ellice  must  miss  them  more. 
No,  Anne  was  not  their  mother;  he  was 
grateful  to  Ellice  for  the  reminder. 
Motherhood,  maternity,  was  a divine  mys- 
tery by  virtue  of  which  women  became 
somehow  set  apart  for  higher  sufferings 
and  joys,  and  Anne  had  never  passed 
through  that  baptism. 

It  was  a fact  of  which  Anne  reminded 
herself  many  times  that  day — that  she 
was  not  their  mother.  She  was  glad 
it  was  only  that  day,  glad  with  a sword 
in  her  heart — when  the  last  dinner  was 
eaten,  the  last  good-night  said,  the  last 
possible  everything  accomplished,  and 
when  the  darkness  was  there  and  the 
house  still.  She  lay  long  awake,  but  she 
would  not  go  to  the  children’s  rooms  again 
to  see  if  they  were  sleeping, — a singular 
pride  forbade ; that  was  Ellice’s  right 
now;  the  same  instinct  withheld  which 
would  have  restrained  her  from  taking 
anything  else  that  was  Ellice’s. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Anne  was 
stricken  with  wonder  at  the  emptiness 
and  silence ; it  was  as  if  a hand  had  been 
suddenly  laid  upon  the  very  pulses  of 
her  life.  And  out  of  that  stillness 
strange  calls  came — Kenneth’s  eyes,  ear- 
nest boy’s  eyes,  looking  out  of  the  dusk ; 
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Kenneth’s  voice  speaking  suddenly  out 
of  the  silence — “Anne,  Anne  ” — in  his 
old,  familiar  tone.  “ Anno  ” he  had  al- 
ways called  her;  he  would  never  be  made 
to  give  her  any  elder  title,  and  to  Anne 
the  name  had  been  deliciously,  exquisitely 
sweet.  Or  Flora’s  pink  and  white  face 
with  innocent  eyes  (Flora  had  irresistible 
lashes)  gleamed  upon  her;  her  sweet  ir- 
responsible laughter  came  bubbling  back 
upon  Anne’s  ear.  How  was  it  possible 
that  what  had  been  all  a life  should  cease 
so  suddenly? 

Inevitably  she  came  to  hang  upon  the 
mail.  Ellice  was  very  good  about  writing 
at  first,  and  there  were  a business  man’s 
hurried  cards  from  John,  and  brief 
scrawls  from  the  children,  full  of  the 
wonders  of  a new  city,  the  babies,  and  a 
new  home.  But  Ellice  had  that  home 
and  the  babies  to  occupy  her,  John  was 
typical  man  in  the  matter  of  correspond- 
ence, and  Kenneth  and  Flora  were  in 
school  making  new  friends,  accumulating 
new  interests.  Ellice  wrote  many  apolo- 
getic letters.  Kenneth  was  passing  into 
a higher  grade  and  had  a bicycle, — he 
had  very  little  time, — Anne  must  excuse 
him;  Flora  was  taking  French  lessons, — 
Anne  must  make  allowances.  They  talked 
of  her  a great  deal,  but  Anne  could  have 
no  idea  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  them 
up  to  letter-writing. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  them  up  to  letter- 
writing, Anne  knew.  The  exacted  weekly 
letter  to  John  and  Ellice  had  been  among 
the  hardest  portions  of  her  duty,  but  that 
duty  too  obvious  to  be  shirked.  Anne 
was  very  reasonable — until  the  time  Ken- 
neth had  typhoid. 

They  had  a trained  nurse,  Ellice  wrote 
hastily,  and  it  was  a mild  case — nothing 
for  Anne  to  worry  about;  Ellice  would 
keep  her  posted  as  well  as  she  could,  but 
really  she  had  hardly  a moment,  and  no 
news  would  be  good  news.  Of  course, 
Ellice  added  in  a shaky  little  postscript, 
if  anything  went  wrong  they  would  wire 
Anne,  and  the  crisis  might  be  looked  for 
about  such  a date. 

About  such  a date!  Anne  walked 
through  that  date  with  clenched  hands; 
it  was  the  last  time  she  ever  did  so. 
Were  they  waiting  for  the  crisis? — or, 
perhaps,  saving  her  till  the  very  last  pos- 
sible minute?  Mild  cases  were  frequent- 
ly the  most  treacherous,  and  not  even 


Ellice — oh,  not  Ellice  by  any  means — 
understood  Kenneth  as  she  did.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  Anne’s  spirits  rose  in  bitter- 
ness and  revolt — also  for  the  last  time. 
Could  not  John — could  not  somebody 
send  her  a postal  at  least?  Of  what  did 
they  think  she  was  made?  When  the 
children  were  both  down  with  scarlet 
fever  and  then  mumps,  she  had  not  treated 
Ellice  thus;  she  had  found  time  to  send 
daily  messages,  and  there  had  been  no 
trained  nurse,  either — only  Dr.  Arm- 
strong and  herself  to  see  it  through.  El- 
lice, no  doubt,  would  have  reminded  her 
that  she  had  no  husband,  no  other  chil- 
dren to  think  of. 

Finally  Anne  telegraphed  imperatively: 
Should  she  come?  Answer  prepaid. 

It  was  John  who  wired  the  prompt 
negative : Kenneth  all  right.  Letter 
to  follow. 

It  was  one  of  Ellice’s  most  serene. 
Kenneth  had  been  entirely  out  of  danger 
for  some  days;  he  was  sitting  up  a little 
longer  daily,  and  would  soon  be  able  to 
drive  out.  There  had  been  no  complica- 
tions of  any  kind,  thanks,  the  doctor  said, 
to  his  excellent  previous  condition — un- 
derscored with  distinct  maternal  pride. 
Ellice  was  sorry  Anne  had  worried;  she 
had  meant  to  write  every  day,  but  Anne 
could  have  no  idea  of  the  cares  of  a 
family  at  such  a time,  and  Ellice  had 
told  her  (reproachfully)  that  the  type  was 
mild  and  that  they  would  telegraph  if 
anything  went  wrong.  As  for  her  coming 
— the  nurse  occupied  the  only  spare  room. 
Ellice  herself  was  up  to  her  ears  getting 
Flora  ready  for  dancing-school.  Anne 
might  remember  that  though  Flora  was  so 
well  grown  (as  Ellice  had  been  at  her  age) 
she  was  certainly  not  graceful;  and  in 
some  subtle  manner  Anne  understood  that 
this  latter  was  her  fault — like  the  parted 
hair  and  wrongly  tied  neckties. 

Anne  laid  down  Ellice’s  letter  with  the 
very  last  smile  in  which  pure  humor 
contended  with  bitterness.  She  walked 
the  house  no  more. 

Instead  she  took  to  haunting  the  gar- 
den, never,  mysteriously,  quite  so  lonely 
as  the  house.  It  was  there  Dr.  Arm- 
strong found  her  next  day ; he  had  formed 
the  habit  of  calling  daily  to  inquire 
for  Kenneth. 

“ Well  ” — he  walked  beside  her — “ so  it’s 
all  right?” 
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“ It’s  all  right,”  Ann©  answered. 
“ Look  at  my  roses,  doctor,” — she  bent 
the  spray  towards  him. 

He  looked  keenly — not  at  the  roses. 

“Anne,  you  are  looking  wonderfully 
young — for  your  years.” 

The  spray  flew  from  Anne’s  hand. 

“ How  did  you  remember  ?” 

“ How  does  one  forget  ? I’ve  watched 
you  grow  up — and  there  aren’t  so  many 

calendar  events  in  A to  distract  the 

memory.”  He  looked  at  her  again  and 
frowned  suddenly.  “ Anne — do  others 
forget?  Have  you  heard  from  New 
York?” 

Anne  recaptured  the  spray;  her  cheek 
showed  another  pale  rose  against  it. 

“ This  illness  of  Ken’s,  you  know — ” 

“I  ought — by  this  time,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, dryly. 

The  rose  flew  from  her  hand  once  more. 

“It  doesn’t  matter.”  She  drew  her- 
self up  with  a long,  free  breath,  and 
looked  at  the  doctor.  “ It  might  have — a 
week  ago — even  yesterday, — but  it  doesn’t 
any  more.” 

The  doctor  put  out  his  hand  and 
touched  hers. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  with  sudden  sad- 
ness. “ Anne,  we  are — • the  others  ’• — the 
outsiders.” 

“Yes,”  said  Anne,  “and  they  will  re- 
member us  at  Christmas  with  the  others.” 
She  smiled. 

The  doctor’s  lips  twisted  finely. 

“It’s  mighty  easy  to  remember  — at 
Christmas.” 

And  at  Christmas  came  the  box — ample, 
generous,  with  carefully  tied  packages, 
from  John,  from  Ellice,  from  Kenneth, 
from  Flora,  down  to  the  youngest  baby. 
There  was  a letter,  too,  from  Ellice.  The 
children  had  intended  to  write,  but  had 
been  in  such  a rush — really  Ellice  could 
not  see  but  that  children  nowadays  had  as 
much  business,  as  many  engagements,  as 
their  elders, — it  was  quite  dreadful. 

Anne  smiled  over  the  letter,  as  she 
smiled  over  the  expensive  book  “ for  Aunt 
Anne,  with  Kenneth’s  love.”  It  was  very 
expensive,  and  the  pictures — all  about 
Japanese  pottery — were  quite  beautiful; 
Anne  decided  to  lend  it  at  once  to  an  in- 
valid friend  who  liked  pottery,  but  she 
laid  it  aside  without  any  kind  of  emotion ; 
for  what  emotion  could  any  one  possibly 
connect  with  it — who  knew  Ken  ? 


The  doctor,  coming  in  as  usual  with  his 
Christmas  roses,  looked  at  her  quizzically. 

“ Did  you  have  a Christmas  box  too, 
Anne?” 

“Did  you,  doctor?” — but  he  felt  her 
evade  him  in  the  very  gayety  of  her  tone. 

He  drew  a magnificent  cigar-case  from 
his  pocket. 

“ This  from  Jack — too  busy  to  write, 
but  he  made  it  up  with  this.  And  Sid 
sent  me  a gorgeous  pocket-case,  and  Nat 
a scarf-pin.” 

“ They’re  not  coming  down  ?” 

“ No, — Sid  and  Nat  can’t  spare  the 
time,  and  Jack  had  accepted  a chum’s 
invitation.  Anne  ” — his  face  darkened 
suddenly  — “does  Ellice  ever  mention 
him?” 

“ Sometimes — ” 

“ I see,”  he  broke  in,  abruptly.  “ Too 
fond  of  carrying  Flora’s  skates  and 
school-books,  and  all  that.  (Heavens! — 
he’s  only  a boy.  Can’t  the  woman  re- 
member that — and  he  has  no  mother !” 

“ Ellice  has  very  strong  ideas  of  ma- 
ternal duty,”  said  Anne.  She  looked  at 
the  doctor’s  troubled  face.  “ Don’t  worry ! 
He  is  only  a boy, — and  if  he  hasn’t  a 
mother,  at  least  he  has  had  more  than 
a father.” 

“Ah,  I’m  afraid  it  isn’t  the  same!” 
exclaimed  the  doctor.  He  leaned  despond- 
ently on  the  mantel.  “ I’ve  tried,  but 
I’m  afraid,  Anne,  we  can’t  make  good — 
we  others.” 

Anne,  looking  vividly  at  the  strong, 
sensitive  face  before  her,  had  an  instant 
vision  of  the  father  and  mother  for  which 
it  stood:  the  father — the  doctor’s  own — 
marrying  late  in  life  for  the  second  time 
a woman  so  incapably  foolish  that  the 
best  thing  she  had  ever  done  for  her 
boys  was  to  die  and  leave  them  in  their 
half-brother’s  hands.  Was  it  possible 
there  was  anything,  Anne  asked  herself, 
in  that  incapable  parentage  which  could 
have  supplied  to  Jack’s  undisciplined  na- 
ture anything  the  doctor  had  failed — 
over  and  over — to  make  good?  It  was  a 
riddle  for  Time. 

And  in  the  slow  flight  of  that  Time 
itself  Anne  and  the  doctor  had  somehow 
to  live.  The  doctor  had  his  practice. 
Anne — since  there  is  no  other  condition 
under  which  normal  womanhood  abnor- 
mally gone  astray  can  live — instinctively 
devised  for  herself  new  maternities.  In 
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default  of  Ken  and  Flora,  other  children ; 
in  default  of  any  children  at  all,  their 
elders ; failing  even  these,  she  passionately 
mothered  Causes  and  Movements  whose 
beneficent  fruit  Ken,  Flora,  the  other  and 
elder  children,  should  gather  one  day. 

But  she  did  not  forget  Ken  and  Flora. 
She  remembered  their  little  anniversaries 
and  birthdays,  the  days  on  which  they 
had  the  habit  of  making  small  festival, 
private  Thanksgivings  of  their  own,  a 
series  which  had  sweetly  grown  up  be- 
tween them  in  the  years.  She  remem- 
bered these  quite  simply;  it  was  a part 
of  breeding,  like  the  common  courtesy  of 
answered  letters.  They  had  been  special 
days  and  nothing  could  unspecialize  them. 
Christmas  belonged  to  all  the  world,  these 
other  days  to  Ken  and  Flora,  so  how  for- 
get them — unless  one  could  forget  Ken 
and  Flora  ? 

And  that  she  was  not  forgotten  on 
their  part — were  there  not  the  Christ- 
mas boxes  to  prove?  It  had  not  been 
so  easy  to  compass  the  holidays  to- 
gether; the  young  people  had  many  in- 
vitations, a growing  list  of  friends,  and 
what  Ellice  called  “ opportunities,”  and 
Anne,  punctiliously  invited  for  the  most 
part,  rarely  accepted  the  annual  invita- 
tion to  the  city.  Kenneth  was  away  in 
college  now ; Flora  was  “ coming  out  ” — 
esoteric  phrase, — and  the  doctor  had  long 
ceased  to  ask  questions  about  J ack. 
Only  year  by  year  the  hair  on  his  tem- 
ples had  grown  grayer  and  the  fine  lines 
about  the  eyes  deepened. 

It  was  Anne  who,  one  Christmas,  laid 
her  hands  in  his  without  a word  of 
greeting. 

“Give  me  Jack’s  address.  I am  going 
up  to-morrow, — I have  taken  rooms,  for 
the  winter;  it  will  be  nearer — them  all.” 

The  doctor  held  her  hands  in  his  one 
long  minute. 

“God  bless  you,  Anne!”  he  said,  and 
went  out  and  drove  away. 

Why  had  she  waited  so  long?  Anne 
asked  herself  afterwards. 

“ If  you  had  only  come  before !”  J ack 
exclaimed,  miserably,  the  day  he  laid 
his  still  boyish,  curly  head  down  on  her 
sofa  arm  and  told  her  all; — but  this  was 
after  weeks  of  patience,  and  he  lifted  up 
the  boy’s  face — a man’s. 

“ If  you  had  only  been  here.  Aunt 
Anne,”  moaned  Flora,  her  head  on 


Anne’s  shoulder,  “ you  could  have  made 
them  see.” 

“I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Anne,” 
Kenneth,  erect  and  confident,  said. 
“ You  will  help  me;  you  understand.” 

For  they  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
a scientist  of  Kenneth,  after  all. 

Funny  was  Ellice’s  mingled  pride  and 
dismay  and  John’s  open  disgust  and  ir- 
ritation. 

“ A nice  outlook  you  are  making  for 
yourself  for  the  next  twenty  years,”  he 
said  to  Kenneth.  “ And  here  I have  kept 
a place  warm  for  you  which  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  step  into — a place 
any  other  young  fellow  of  your  years 
would  jump  into.  Science  is  a man’s 
affair,  — but  your  literary  mediocrities 
fill  mo  with  disgust.  I can’t  understand 
it  in  a son  of  mine; — you  never  got 
these  notions  from  your  mother  or  me.” 

“ Anne  understands,”  said  Kenneth. 

“ Your  aunt  Anne,”  exclaimed  John, 
irritably,  “your  aunt  Anne — yes,  I dare 
say  you  got  those  notions  from  your  aunt 
Anne;  and  what  does  she  know  of  busi- 
ness or  life  ?” 

Anne  could  only  smile  when  he  came 
complaining  irritably  to  her,  but  she 
would  not  desert  Kenneth. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  Kenneth  had  his 
way.  His  father  pished  and  pshawed, 
but  finally  agreed  to  give  him  a couple  of 
years — “ To  show  what  he  could  do,”  said 
Ken ; — “ To  find  his  senses  in,”  amended 
his  father,  but  threw  in  an  allowance. 

It  was  another  matter,  however,  when 
it  came  to  Flora  and  Jack.  It  was  an- 
other matter  because  Anne  herself  could 
only  plead  the  argument  of  patience  to 
the  young  people, — of  time  and  proof  to 
their  elders.  She  could  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  demanded  hostages  for  a 
daughter’s  future,  nor  deny  Jack’s  com- 
plicating follies.  But  neither  could  she 
— would  she  give  up  Jack,  though  El- 
lice, all  her  soft  pliancy  grown  adamant, 
all  her  mild  maternity  frozen  at  its 
source  (for  Jack),  reproached  her  bitterly. 

“ I cannot  understand  you,  Anne. 
Your  own  niece! — and  you  know  he  has 
been  wild.  Yet  you  encouraged  him !” 

“ Oh,  I hope  I do,”  breathed  Anne. 

“And  that  encourages  Flora — ” El- 
lice’s color  heightened. 

“ You  can  always  keep  her  away,”  said 
Anne,  a little  coldly. 
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“Anne — you  really  prefer  that  good- 
for-nothing  boy  to  your  own  flesh  and 
blood!” 

“ She  has  a mother ; he  hasn’t.” 

“ Yes,  Flora  has  a mother,  thank 
Heaven,”  returned  Ellice,  severely,  “ and 
she  knows  her  duty — if  her  aunt  doesn’t.” 

Anne’s  troubled  lips  curved  into  a sud- 
den smile.  Ellice’s  absolute  lack  of 
humor  was  a constant  fuel  to  her  own. 
She  allowed  for  the  deficiency  in  Ellice, 
exactly  as  she  allowed  for  other  deficien- 
cies in  Jack,  and  smiled  again  at  the 
thought  of  how  additionally  indignant 
this  would  make  Ellice  if  she  knew. 

It  was  in  the  sunny  perspective  of  her 
own  healthy  sense,  perhaps,  that  she 
could  see  the  comedy  in  the  tragedy  of 
young  lives  about  her. 

“ You  make  it  all  look  so  different — 
so  possible,”  said  Jack,  gripping  her 
hands  just  as  the  doctor  had  done  (Anne 
was  quick  to  see  a hundred  kindred 
traits),  and  in  the  unspoken  gratitude 
of  his  eyes  she  read  the  same  unut- 
tered bendiction. 

“ You  are  such  a comfort.  Aunt  Anne,” 
Flora  said,  lifting  the  long  lashes  from 
eyes  in  whose  woman’s  yearning  Anne 
found  again  the  child  lost  so  long  ago. 

It  was  not  only  Flora — nor  Jack — nor 
Ken,  nor  even,  as  the  years  went  on,  the 
unfolding  circle  of  young  life  about  her; 
there  were  other  adjustments,  notably 
with  John  and  Ellice,  alternately  seek- 
ing her  to  upbraid  or,  covertly,  for  sym- 
pathy, but  seeking  always.  Her  brother 
had  fallen  as  naturally  into  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  upon  her  as  when,  a 
boy,  he  brought  her  all  his  problems  to 
be  solved. 

Ken  had  had  a few  verses  publish- 
ed, — pshaw ! — newspaper  fame ! — Ken 
would  soon  find  out  how  long  he  could 
live  on  that  (but  the  paper  was  in 
John’s  pocket);  Ken  had  been  invited 
to  write  for  a rather  important  peri- 
odical; John  understood  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  honor, — did  Anne  sup- 
pose there  was  anything  substantial  in 
it?  Dr.  Edwards,  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versity— a name  sacred  in  letters  and 
not  to  be  lightly  pronounced  by  John 
himself — had  seen  some  of  Ken’s  poems, 
and  was  quoted  as  saying  there  was  real- 
ly something  in  them;  what  did  Anne 
think  there  was  in  that?  Of  course  if 


Dr.  Edwards  had  said  it,  John  supposed 
— with  a side  glance  at  Anne — it  could 
not  be  wholly  ignored.  Certainly  he 
would  rather  Ken  had  chosen  something 
else,  but  if  the  chap  was  bound  to  be  a 
poet,  it  was  a mercy  he  seemed  likely  to 
be  a good  one.  After  all,  there  was 
no  denying  the  ink  in  the  family  blood, 
and,  speaking  scientifically,  he  supposed 
there  were  some  bents  it  was  useless  to 
fight.  Ken  was  about  to  publish  a book. 

Flora,  too,  who  had  thrown  Ellice  into 
despair,  first  by  refusing  to  go  to  any 
parties,  thereby  depriving  herself,  ac- 
cording to  Ellice,  of  her  last  chance  of 
finding  her  senses  and  a more  desirable 
lover,  and  then  by  going  to  all  the 
parties  and  flirting  furiously  with  every 
man,  desirable  and  otherwise, — Flora  had 
settled  down  and  was  seeming  wonder- 
fully bright  these  days.  John  fidgeted 
up  and  down  the  room. 

“Ken  writes  that  that  young  scape- 
grace ” (it  had  used  to  be  “ young  scoun- 
drel ”)  “ is  devoting  himself  astonishing- 
ly to  his  studies, — is  sure  to  graduate 
brilliantly.” 

“ I dare  say,”  said  Anne. 

Her  brother’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“Anne — confess  she  gets  news  of  that 
young  scamp  here?” 

“ All  I have,”  admitted  Anne. 

John  smiled,  then  sighed. 

“Well,  we  shall  see.  Ken  writes  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  I’ve  great 
confidence  in  Ken’s  judgment — he’s  a 
discerning  chap — and  devoted  to  his  sis- 
ter. Of  course — if  it  proves  to  have  been 
mere  boyish  folly — ” He  went  away 
with  that. 

“Kenneth  says  that  Jack  Armstrong 
has  taken  the  highest  honors,”  reported 
Ellice  later,  with  a sharp  glance  at  Anne. 

“Yes?”  said  Anne. 

“ Yes,”  said  Ellice,  with  an  emphasis 
which  implied  something  perverse  and 
doubting  in  Anne.  “His  whole  college 
course  has  been  irreproachable;  they  say 
he  will  get  the  appointment  in  the  hos- 
pital. Ken  and  he  are  coming  down 
together.  Of  course  if  it  weren’t  for 
this,  we  shouldn’t  countenance  Ken’s 
bringing  him  to  the  house, but  Kenneth” — 
Ellice  spoke  in  her  loftiest  maternal  man- 
ner— “ has  so  much  judgment  in  choosing 
his  friends — we  feel  perfect  confidence. 
And  of  course  nobody  could  be  more  glad 
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than  we — if  only  for  the  doctor's  sate, — 
such  an  old  friend — and  family.” 

She  was  so  delicious  in  her  maternal 
inconsequence  that  Anne  stooped  and 
kissed  her.  They  were  dear  people — 
John  and  Ellice;  it  had  taken  her  years 
to  find  out  how  dear. 

She  kissed  Ellice  again  and  even  more 
warmly  when  she  swept  in,  some  months 
later,  flushed  and  full  of  subdued  im- 
portance. Anne  laid  quietly  aside  the 
two  letters — in  curiously  like  and  unlike 
handwriting' — she  was  reading,  to  give 
her  full  attention. 

The  boys  were  coming  home  together — 
they  seemed  inseparable,  really  quite  like 
brothers.  Ken's  book  was  out;  Jack,  an 
“ honor  ” man,  was  to  have  the  position, 
and  the  doctor  was  coming  to  see  him 
installed.  Ellice  was  determined  to  make 
a festival  of  it  worthy  the  occasion, 
and  would  Anne  drop  everything  else 
and  help  her?  She  blushed  brightly  as 
she  released  herself  from  her  sister-in- 
law's  embrace. 

Really  she  could  not  imagine  what 
Anne  meant, — why  she  made  so  much 
of  it.  What  could  possibly  be  more  nat- 
ural?— or  consistent?  All  they  had  ever 
asked  was  that  he  should  deserve — cer- 
tain things,  and  if  certain  things  should 
come  about, — why, — at  this  point  Ellice 
became  delightfully  vague  and  involved, 
and  passed  out  in  a mild  maternal  whirl- 
wind, which  revolved  on  itself,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  very  threshold,  to  inquire 
whether  Anne  had  yet  seen  the  reviews. 

Whether  Anne  had  seen  the  reviews! 
Was  it  not  Anne's  birthday,  and  did  not 
the  small,  the  invaluable,  the  wonderful 
little  book  lie  on  her  table  boldly  in- 
scribed in  Ken's  own  hand — a very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  Japanese  pottery?  And 
did  not  every  possible  cutting  and  clip- 
ping lie  beside  it?  Other  things  lay  on 
Anne's  table;  everybody  remembered  her 
birthday  now;  at  times  she  had  the  il- 
lusion of  that  forgotten  and  letterless 
period  as  all  a dream.  Flora  never  (here) 
lacked  time  to  run  in  and  talk  over  pros- 
pects; Jack  was  an  ardent  correspon- 
dent, writing  for,  as  well  as  to,  two,  and 
Ken  had  spent  upon  her  for  months  the 
entire  released  torrent  of  his  typewrit- 
ten Muse.  No  danger  Anne  would  miss 
those  reviews. 

As  little  that  she  would  miss  the  date, 


so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  fam- 
ily, which  crowned  the  son’s  first  suc- 
cess and  tacitly  sanctioned  the  happiness 
of  the  daughter.  Meeting  Ellice  in  the 
festally  bright  house,  she  patted,  her  sis- 
ter's hair  affectionately. 

“You  look  as  lovely  as  Flora — and  as 
young.  Ken  will  be  writing  sonnets  to 
your  eyebrows  next.” 

“I  hope  he  will  keep  to  mine — for  a 
little  while,”  answered  Ellice,  laughing, 
with  a glance  towards  the  group  of  young 
persons.  “ Anne — isn't  she  pretty  to- 
night? And  Jack  is  very  distinguished, 
don't  you  think? — although  of  course  he 
hasn't  Ken's  air.” 

There  was  something  touching  in  El- 
lice's happiness;  so  there  was  also  in 
John's  vain  attempts  to  hide  his  pride; 
nothing  in  all  his  business  successes  had 
ever  made  him  proud  like  Ken's  triumph. 

“It  runs  in  the  family,”  Anne  over- 
heard him  explaining  complacently  to 
Dr.  Edwards.  “ I had  quite  a taste  that 
way  myself  in  boyhood,  but  circumstances 
chose  for  me.  It  all  comes  out  in  Ken.” 

She  found  it  a great  deal  better  than 
consistent,  this  naive,  delicious  pride 
of  parenthood,  whose  magnanimity  em- 
braced even  herself. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  Ellice,  on  her  other  hand, 
was  saying,  “Anne  shares  all  our  feel- 
ing; she  has  really  been  quite  a second 
mother  to  them.  In  fact,  one  may  say 
she  has  had  all  the  poetry  of  motherhood 
— with  none  of  the  cares.” 

The  young  people  passed,  moving  in 
circles  of  rapture,  Jack's  head  bent  low, 
and  Flora's  long  lashes  lying  upon  her 
cheek.  She  lifted  them  to  sweep  Anne 
with  a look  of  speechless  bliss  as  she 
floated  by,  and  Jack's  brilliant  smile  in- 
cluded them  both. 

Anne  heard  a sigh  beside  her. 

“ Between  us,  Anne — we've  saved  those 
children,”  said  the  doctor.  His  keen 
gaze  softened  upon  the  two,  and  he  drew 
again  that  long  breath.  “He  has  given 
me  more  trouble  than  any  of  the  three, 
but  he's  worth  the  other  two  put  to- 
gether— God  bless  him!  I'd  trust  him 
anywhere — with  anything;  I'd  give  him 
my  own  daughter — if  I had  one.  It 
was  all  you,  Anne, — I could  never  have 
done  it  without  you.  You  see,  he  had 
no  mother — ” 

“He  had  one  surely  till  past  child- 
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warring  motherhood  vfithin  her ? — or  that  then  . suddenly  put  out  Ida  hand  and 
if  she  had  been  more  a mother  thiijii  tonehed  i«cv3  unite  hoyi^hly, 
moBt,  it  hut  the  pale  measure  of  the  ^Anme — I have  been  looking  for  you 

mother  sfe  might  have  been  if  The ..recur-  ovet'ywiterU,  Amje  M -ld  ? eyoH  looked 
re$f/ * $£J$ .and. ’ ’.diritt>  .. you 
her  itgttia  more:  fiercely-  T'h rough  it  she  are  pleased  V} 

heard  the ^ doetorf^  vui^*  remon-ly  : Sim  smiled,  hack  with  her  very  heart. 

''  1 Mure  nr^  tlm  children  of  the  (fern  -I  do  like  it.  Ken ; I tm  phosod/* 

late  than  those  of  the  mo  nded-  wvfrv  M I atfv  *o  glad/’  he  said,  shyly  yet 

Another  hot  saying  Annef—  a ad  §he  'boldly;  il  for.  Anne, . .there’s  one  .tiling 

I want  to  say.  The  und  mater’*— 

. Tha  ..cfeihlreu . ,./Uf  y^  hut  he  ; I ^AuidfcV 

• tfe  £Vfd  ;'tf ■ c&tntb  iu-  the  last 

mmfefe  to  whan  won  hi  EWmoK  *md. , — m*  know— I might  nvv<-r  hnve  done 
•Flora  turn? — to  /leon  and  EUfe-  And  any  of*  it  Imt  .for  .you/"  He  .beamed  on 
fholm  Ixjwecirthe  doctor  ami  fairs  brothers  her  m ]i?%  ymnt&  genoromty.  . /(*  , v , ;* . 

C‘*uM  n*nvr  fan  tjmt  .Iverwwn  father  iarid  u It.  VI! : *miyr  :-.  book,  .you  kh<^y/?  he 
wmi  Whnt  mn  denies  oir.  ior^ts  his  Avent  mtv  in  the  dear  xVay  like  Ken 
Anther ^twhat  faut  ibu  her  own  'y^rA,  ^ Ih^  re^t  of  tHe 

■-m.fitern.hy  rums  jnsUnenvoly  to  The  moth-  world  over  sine**.  * a,  ?Jm«e  Hoses. — tho&e 
wc  that  -fa^r  ? The  bond  of  imtuTe  wd 

and  she  reaiiifatr^yA ^ heynn  the  in  and  H has 
had  had  tet  tfapir  trnusieiit  mcment  of  in-  been  v;>tlr  me  ever.  4\mox  ond  hkt  for 
florhee.  It  migfhf  ’aoem  mm r mens  now^  theni — xho  Unow^  if  ii  ever  would  have 
magnified  In  the  first  grafe-fnl  fiysh  m)<\.  he^uu  M "all?— jf  I 'should  ever  liave 
of . the  ^10^  iol^  happiness,  donfc  it?n  ; \ r < 

hut  latetv  ’ wl«?n  weUt  humsJye-  Fur  n inument  Anne  was  silent, 

Avell  und.  sweet  ?-fr-why,  hi  ter  d would  Tears-  lx:fnrt\  a word  of  E:Uieeta  imd 
fe  as  before,  itt  the.  do<y^  ^ £orgf?Ue^  c&imd’  vUift?  trt  lter;  ^ ui  a word  of 
hirthd&ys? . of'  IeUori'ess  wtxks,  anVi  blank  Klhee’s  son  now  'opened, "and  ‘those 

armiveTHUri^  Ihdess^  thought  Aimth  which  opened  were  greater — were  at  feist 
the  gTaGdchildrcu  should  prove  trpuhh-  great  as  those  which  Imd  been  closed. 
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Cruising  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida 

BY  A.  IV.  DIMOCK 


IT  is  now  a score  of  years  since  the 
hospitable  Karena,  known  to  the  na- 
tives as  “ The  Ark,”  threaded  most  of 
the  waterways  and  ran  aground  on  all  the 
bars  of  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  from 
Cedar  Keys  to  Key  West.  It  was  the 
prototype  of  the  cruising  house-boat  of 
that  coast  of  to-day,  and,  as  its  owner 
with  prophetic  instinct  once  remarked, 
lacked  only  a little  steam-tender  to  run 
its  errands.  In  place  of  the  Karena  we 
now  see  floating  houses,  with  every  at- 
tribute of  a home,  from  a chef  to  a 
canary,  from  a library  to  a pet  cat, 
with  sixty-horse-power  engines  in  the 
basement,  in  which  the  owner  changes 
his  residence  while  he  sleeps,  and  only 
knows  where  he  is  living  when  his  cap- 
tain tells  him.  Glittering  launches, 
polished  dinghies,  and  a uniformed 
crew  go  with  this  outfit,  which  sug- 
gests yachting  rather  than  the  cruis- 
ing I care  for.  Stately  yachts  at  stated 
times  rattle  their  anchor-chains  just  with- 
in Boca  Grande,  while  near  by  their  char- 
tered craft  lodge  the  guides  who  know 
the  tricks  of  the  tides  and  the  tarpon 
and  reduce  the  labor  of  the  fisherman  to 
a minimum.  I have  seen  a well-known 
yachtsman  quietly  enjoy  his  magazine 
and  cigar  on  the  deck  of  his  boat  while 
his  guide  trolled  for  tarpon  within  a few 
hundred  feet.  When  a tarpon  was  hook- 
ed, the  sportsman  laid  aside  his  magazine 
and  was  rowed  out  to  the  skiff  of  his 
guide,  from  which  he  captured  what  was 
left  of  the  fish.  There  are  house-boats  of 
simple  construction  which  are  moved 
about  by  tugs,  and  often  anchored  for  the 
season  in  one  place.  They  make  inex- 
pensive homes  with  attractive  features, 
but  they  are  not  cruisers.  Occasionally, 
a should-be  cruiser  becomes  conventional- 
ized, and  goes  back  and  forth  from  Fort 
Myers,  to  Punta  Rasa,  and  Boca  Grande, 
fishing  in  orthodox  fashion  on  the  pre- 
determined dates. 


The  interest  of  a cruise  is  often  in 
inverse  ratio  to  its  cost.  Two  young 
men,  with  some  knowledge  of  sailing 
and  a genuine  love  for  the  camp-fire, 
arrived  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  with 
two  months  in  time  and  two  hundred 
dollars  to  spend.  They  bought  a sloop 
with  a small  skiff  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, enlarged  and  fitted  up  the  cabin  at 
a cost  of  seventy-five  dollars,  invested 
twenty-five  dollars  in  supplies,  and  bur- 
ied themselves  among  the  Ten  Thousand 
Islands.  Two  months  later  they  emerged 
with  clothing  in  tatters,  faces  and  arms 
red  as  the  Indians  with  whom  they  had 
consorted,  bodies  rugged,  and  stores  of 
experience  sufficient  to  illuminate  their 
lives.  They  sold  their  outfit  at  cost,  re- 
ducing their  net  expenses  for  two  months 
to  the  twenty-five  dollars  paid  for  sup- 
plies, to  which  the  wilderness  had  con- 
tributed, without  cost,  fish,  game,  and  fruit. 

My  latest  cruise  began  as  a family 
affair,  with  the  girl,  the  camera-man, 
and  a captain.  Another  girl  was  needed, 
so  we  borrowed  the  tree-lady,  who,  hav- 
ing just  evolved  from  her  inner  conscious- 
ness a tree-book,  which  was  counted  au- 
thoritative, was  now  anxious  to  see  some 
real  trees. 

Our  equipment  was  the  result  of  com- 
promises between  the  requirements  of 
deep-water  cruising  and  shallow-bay  ex- 
ploration, and  between  cabin  capacity  and 
seaworthiness.  It  consisted  of  a yawl- 
rigged,  flat-bottomed  boat  37X14,  with 
a draught  of  three  feet,  a cabin  20X12X6 
feet,  two  skiffs,  and  a small  launch. 
Fittings  and  furnishings  were  severely 
practical,  and  included  dark  room,  tools 
for  all  ordinary  repair-work,  and  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  photographic  outfits. 

Starting  from  Marco,  we  gave  the  tree- 
lady  her  choice  between  tarpon  and 
crocodiles,  and  as  she  selected  the  former, 
sailed  for  Charlotte  Harbor  and  the 
tarpon  resorts  of  Captiva  Pass  and  Boca 
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The  Houseboat  at  fac hdk 
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t hi-  ‘ Hi  t ti\ i<\  t r i*~«l  u>  r\nv  to  »**,  ini*  four  ladytisip  a;m.I  other  predatory  smalt  fry, 
D(ii^  it*'  eep'dtvd and  swept  bank.  dV'V/Hn*iTi^  Hiid  »lcvuun*d^  boat  fho 

As  tin*  niuhr  svon.  nnV  t.lu>  lanm*b  titled  water  muh  -outliki*  .why#*;  whtky  moved 
*rui  ’sank,,  atuj  tftiy yerinttunu?- *k) ff  hjft  a *iu£fo y^OjeuLwy  htffk,  rhorry 

^vamped,  broko  her  j.ahdv  *v  and  ( verv wheie,  jpmuOvvs  by  fin*  yard  nr 

v,)!rit».'d  ashore.  In  tin-  mom iu«:  the  <-ap-  worn  leapum  fhm*  f*"er  m tin*  air*  fUhwtr 
hmi  sUKweded  in  miehiny dps  nlrhonyh  it  wUh  Fhoihewd an  fed  off  3pm  y. 

■hi*,  skiff  aatflv  under  hifri  juM  ,&*  lie  .Everywhere  tin*  ivafor  )Yiis  «y*r»«red  v-oh 
v-medd  i.l»i>  line  \sv  threw  him.  W»*  made  dying  minnow*  and  -pougled  ihrouRhmU 
Wad; It*  tart  to  the  ltiiwh,  lifted  if  until  wlfli  their sciffy^s  As  mrr  skiff  was  rowed 
it  rmultl  hr  hailed  out,  and  then  hoisting  amon*r  tliPhu  mrpmi  leaped  ahum  )t 
a .mil  wdh  many  reefs,  spoilt  an  mooting  d.n  mhiug  us  with  water  and  throwing 
diUUv  ;•  of  an  hoijr  in  ohming  away  freon  hundreds  of  ininiiows  and  other  Ii.tU»'  ffeh 
the  heekonipir  beach.  Feilov.  i nir, : d»e  mt.a  the  bmtf  A small  fish,  wim-h  bad 
>nr/ru,  t)ie  fi-hing  h t FWa ■ (inoide  was  fallen  aboard,  w;jr.  put  upon  a iarpou- 
i-narveUe-us,  fie-  ndh-wid*  ya>r  \v:w  tilled  hook,  amt  as  'it  dripped  over  fus'd  d w?\s 
with  7iiim;.*-av>  by  the  thousand million,  swallowi-d  by  a jaekdish,  .wiiioh  in  turn 
malubtt:  dark  patehess  w;^n  iho  wider,  was  ><  emd  hv  a fnrpmi.  Adguou  shork 
ciftub  turniy  . aeres  in  e.sfeui.  Auerne  thorn  took  up  the  trail  of  the  tarpon,  ami  a 
p-a-pei rnhV-.h  thousands  .ff  ttffpoiJ  mottKid  Inter  had  bitten  Iptn  in  two,  jt 

1cai><*d.  the  dins  pt  hundreds  of  r the  sane  I in  »e  --iriking  um  skiff  s»>  VP 

•sharks.  rui  ) a nvs  through  <heyn,  n l»)ow  that  I wa^  sdsd  to  v$hnxn}\ivt: 

it hjo  eavallf  Spann  h maek(a*cl,  hluolidi,  that,  etnorary  tfi  eurrorii  ..suiH'-rsTitinu.. 


MoV'tsy*:- 
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Ife^i 
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$hakk  T*unr3U4Nij  TXpj&ft 

uje  The  >*<»t:e  ol  *toaik  to'ay  be  *<s*riN blit  V)ie  ‘e.affdfS,  uvas 

}•»  > i^fe  to  CUCU  the  fish  Jumsdif 


the  . shark  i|i  this  emiTUry  nuvfer  attacks  <*n  yoricholy.^-  and /ytajri’t  approach  the 
9 .Hiintiui.  itpiutt,  *nhjeet  with  n . mind  that  wa>'  blank. 

Tarpon  - fehiip?  with  iTbjer?  emnprn  ie  Later  when  she  taxied  Jor  the  nnrfh;  ffytn 
the  apotheosis  nf  sport.;  The  tv-,  is  yet  we  turned  sou*  h fur  the  crocodile 

to  he  nliscovened  • anything:  mere  pie-  i>otmrry.  1‘Vom  -Coon  Key  to  SritnL 
turesqne  mk\  tbritliug  than  I. he  leap  ;df  rty  Pas*  ow  course  lay  can* hie  the  keys 
tte  fiIHw$r  :the.  air  with  iatiyl  Wfc  ran  tefore  a ^ jrafe  unefer  Jih  ar«J 

prUmftf.V  drops,  and  the  shaming  silver  jigtfer*  landing  disgracefully  among.  Ho- 
of if*  gnfoefvdiy  contorted  body  brilliant-  bimbos  when  wo  trie-el  to  -stair.  the  Hdc 
iy  reflecting  rite  rovs  of  llie  ;$rm.  that  "flowed  from  Cholcloskce  Pay,  Ih  re 

Only  )es*  sfavtieeijar.  ot  its  we  inn  ml  - a 'party  of  Seminole  I.ridiaivs,. 

Tijljirmfiait  seated  the  leap  of  fig*  hidy^  t>av.od  the  way  fw  a , rlsit  In  thnir 
fid),  which  mes  to  a .fly  ami  'gin**  an  and  obtained  a fulhifrtjfmi  wild-eaLor  lynx 
aerobatic  performance  tint  omkov  thu.  Wo  itinilp  n cage  j'tyr  ''Tom/*  who  vtoy  b:v 
fed  work  of  ooy  known  gaim-feh  !<v>k  dt5>»  grew  more  ferocious  and  hud  he 

eery  tnrne,  Scn  -troue,  Sr*onish  rn.-wfe  fed  at  the  end  .of  a slick.  IL*  ib-mly 
ereh  ehuMpeP  and  other  gnaw  ate  of;  his  mvA  in  his  efforts  to  gef  I'^-e, 

fish  kept  the  Inrder  full  mid.  gave  nm-  lan  when  Ins  door  whs  iqwoK\dWue-u hard 
t; till sport  Mi  ottity  pecs?'  ih  . long  heiu.W  fe  iviyxk  Atvfc  jpio  then  wiilfenj 

Hiirhor  nnc!  Phte  Island,  shaved  ftjjftfr  'b*vdy\  uroedina  fit  evefYhvdy/  kin 
Ga^parilW  jbri  Pnhtn  Itgso.  •■  tl»lf  an  hohjir  mrpri^yA  bjr  Ihc  ipdltfcfgfu'p  '£0*'  **lirch 
with  o landing-net  hry  dho  Hiuk’P  fceavld  * ho-  was  n^r?VfV^l  tbai  lio  ^aia  ;hv 

fill  a Iniokrt  witli  win  In  irtfr  auv  irnike  -ntn)  finally  laid  a twmp 

n.- -a.) r fpOKft  H'cy  e-  July  p.n>.  nj^.n  He  h:.e.,f  <V«  eor:e- 

tfreal  nirth-s  era./M  h"  'Vaojtl  o?i»whn^  tic  sio^i  >r  fhe  *y)e ••.;•!.  \n>e^-Ht{»*r 

>n  the  bench  ar»«i  twrneJ  ever  fur  sfuws  hr  iKirami'  fnendlv.  tem$fyrim  ton  Wemf- 
:iie!  sc,  ale-,  or  to!  Jo  wed  in  He-ir  «M*uwfs  . !;  . -M..eneed‘V  phiyfui'ly  ptuifanj?  vi|*-e 
for  t tie  opp  hmufnMi'  /?)><]•  thh-te  u.  i'lfie  ony  one  who  lieupOuvst  re  he,  •sVs^mc,^ 
h‘n.i\cfrr4  winTefirhry  Ogg-:  ^rhivb  wpnhl  j)t>  An  Tvekv  whicth  nnjU  we  <wt  Wv 

fhe^  ni  the  murioh'Hr  Wer  hoaclecunihed  >;;Vs- eee^V.no; ; y 
infr  frvt^c  Oje'ypiVr»lid  ;tp  , Aiurep 

'-the ‘ Mih  v»k-  - hanfev  s 

^ ^ ;.o’nrf*>:r^  witiliiM-  to  . ' nvrW»«  thA  s-vrinwr  t.A 

predixee  n duiiiiapf  ovivrk  of  reFereiihc  a-tHT  dP^d  Tor  thcur.  OV£e  rf(§dit  wlkni 
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anchored  with  light  tackle  a few  miles 
below  Pavilion,  a gale  from  the  south- 
west dragged  the  anchor,  a big  wave 
lifted  us,  and  at  the  very  top  of  a 
spring-tide  dropped  us  on  a high  coral 
reef.  The  next  morning  we  were  many 
yards  from  water,  with  the  chances  that 
we  were  settled  for  a month;  but  happily 
a favoring  wind  that  day  raised  the  water 
enough  to  enable  us  to  haul  the  boat 
back  into  her  element.  As  our  cruise 
led  us  through  crooked  channels  in  the 
shallow  water  of  the  Bay  of  Florida, 
we  often  ran  aground,  but  by  promptly 
going  overboard  could  usually  push 
off  into  deeper  water.  Once  we  had 
to  dig  the  boat  out,  loosening  the  mud 
under  it  with  a hoe  and  washing  it 
away  by  a current  from  the  propeller  of 
the  launch. 

At  Madeira  Hammock  we  anchored  for 
a crocodile-hunt,  in  the  interest  of  the 
camera,  and  for  ten  days  in  skiffs  ex- 
plored creeks  and  bays  in  the  pursuit. 
Once  we  turned  aside  to  follow  with  a 
harpoon  three  big  tins  travelling  tandem 
that  belonged  to  a thirteen-foot  saw- 
fish, whose  thousand  pounds  propelled  a 
broad  four-foot  saw,  armed  with  fifty- 
two  teeth,  through  schools  of  smaller  fish. 
He  belonged  to  the  detested  shark  fam- 
ily, and  we  wasted  no  sympathy  on  him 
as  he  towed  us  at  racing  speed  through  a 
mile  of  creek  and  bayou.  We  caught  a 
number  of  crocodiles,  but  their  story  be- 
longs to  the  camera-man.  We  took  with 
us  for  shipment  to  the  Bronx  Zoological 
Gardens,  at  Bronx  Park  in  New  York,  one 
ten-foot  specimen  which  we  had  captured 
in  his  cave,  and  sailed  for  Marco,  where 
the  camera-man  left  us  for  New  York. 
On  the  way  up  the  coast  the  cat  and  the 
crocodile  quarrelled,  and  to  save  the  eyes 
of  the  saurian  we  put  him  overboard  one 
evening  with  a rope  around  his  body. 
During  the  night  he  died — mysteriously. 
The  lynx  swam  ashore  in  response  to  the 
crowing  of  a cock,  and  perished  in  a hen- 
roost, but  not  mysteriously.  Both  had 
been  prematurely  promised  to  the  Zoo 
in  New  York,  and  I was  mortified;  so 
I visited  a rookery,  captured  and  shipped 
a dozen  pelicans  for  the  Zoo,  and  again 
sailed  for  the  crocodile  country.  We 
started  on  Friday,  wherefore  the  girl 
predicted  disaster,  and  reminded  us  there- 
of on  the  following  day  when  a heavy 


rain-squall  struck  us,  shut  us  up  in  semi- 
darkness and  proceeded  to  box  the  com- 
pass with  the  boat.  When  the  squall  got 
through  with  us  we  were  under  bare  poles, 
with  the  jib  our  only  hoistable  sail.  Two 
days  later  at  Madeira  Hammock  I stood 
again,  harpoon-pole  in  hand,  in  the  bow 
of  the  skiff,  which  my  perspiring  boatman 
patiently  sculled  among  the  keys,  over 
the  flats,  and  through  the  labyrinthic 
rivers  that  lie  between  the  Bay  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  saw-grass  of  the  Everglades. 
The  harpoon  was  simply  a pointed  bit 
of  barbed  steel,  only  capable  of  pene- 
trating one  inch  beyond  the  barb,  and  in- 
tended merely  to  maintain  communica- 
tion with  the  quarry  until  it  could  be 
secured  by  other  means. 

One  morning,  just  after  we  had  started 
on  our  daily  cruise,  a series  of  swirls  in 
the  water  near  us,  the  language  of  which 
was  then  unfamiliar,  seemed  to  tell  of  a 
frightened  crocodile  and  that  the  hunt 
was  on.  We  followed  the  zigzagging  trail 
of  muddy  water  as  fast  as  we  could  scull 
and  pole,  getting  occasional  glimpses  of 
a fleeing  something,  until  the  full  view 
of  it  under  the  bow  of  the  skiff  gave  me 
the  chance  I was  seeking.  As  the  har- 
poon struck  a broad  back,  which  was  not 
that  of  a crocodile,  the  creature  rose 
above  the  surface,  and  a big  beaverlike 
tail  deluged  me  with  half  a barrel  of 
water  as  it  struck  and  nearly  swamped 
the  skiff,  and  told  me  that  I had  at  last 
found  the  manatee  which  I had  vainly 
hunted  during  many  years.  For  hours 
we  chased  the  creature,  keeping  a light 
strain  on  the  harpoon-line,  frightening 
him  as  he  came  up  to  breathe,  until,  ex- 
hausted, he  rose  more  and  more  frequent- 
ly, and  I made  a score  of  unsuccessful 
casts  of  a lasso  at  this  specimen  of  the 
wild  cattle  of  the  sea.  Finally  the 
manatee  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe 
so  near  the  skiff  that  I put  my  left  arm 
around  his  neck  as  far  as  it  would  go 
and  tried  to  slip  the  noose  over  his  head 
with  my  right.  The  sudden  lifting  of  his 
head  threw  mo  upon  his  back,  while  a 
twist  of  his  big  tail  sent  me  sprawling. 
We  were  swamped  four  times  while  work- 
ing the  manatee  into  shallow  water,  where 
we  got  overboard,  fastened  a line  around 
him,  and  soon  had  him  under  control, 
although  when  the  captain  got  astride  of 
the  creature  he  was  promptly  made  to 
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turn  a back  somersault.  Docile  as  our 
captive  bad  become,  he  was  yet  eleven 
feet  long,  of  massive  proportions*  aild  a 
weight  which  was  difficult  to  handle.  We 
tore  the  seats  out  of  the  skiff,  sank  it, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  creature 
over  it.  Then,  having  bailed  out  the 
water,  we  were  paddling  the  overladen 
craft  out  in  the  bay,  when  a cataclysm 
left  us  swimming  side  by  side,  while  a 
submerged  ski fF  was  being  towed  tiulf- 
ward  by  a rejoicing  manatee.  We  soon 
recaptured  and  persuaded  him  into  shal- 
low water,  where  T herded  him  while 
the  Captain  went  to  the  lug  boat  for  un 
anchor  apd  cable,  with  which  we  made 
our  captive  fast,  giving  hup  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  rope  in  an  excellent  sea- 
cow  pasture. 

Wo  Were  now  candidates  for  a dungeon 
and  liable  to  a.  big  fine  because  of  our 
unlawful  detention  of  a highly  protected 
mammal,  so  we  sailed  for  Miami  in  pur- 
suit tit  .-m  ' y post  furtti  permit.  The' 


authorities  were  good  to  me  when  con- 
vinced of  the  educational  destiny  of  the 
manatee,  and  in  a week  I returned  with 
permits  in  my  jacket,  promises  of  free 
Iransportatiori  by  rail  and  steamer  to  the 
Xew  York  Aquarium,  telegrams  of  eon- 
gmt ulation  from  the  Zoo  people,  and  lum- 
ber for  a tank  for  the  manatee,  only  to 
find  no  t race  of  anchor,  cable,  <>r  captive. 
Our  boat  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
in  Miami,  but  the  shock  to  our  nerves, 
although  serious,  was  light  in  comparison 
with  i I i i - . 

For  a day  we  fallowed  the  zigzag  trail  of 
the  anchor  flukes,  through  a water  glass 
over  half  n tulle  of  the  bottoro  of  the  bay, 
until  we  cm nc  upon  the  anchor,  cable, 
and  worm- through  harness  from  which 
the  manatee  had  escaped.  I returned  to 
Marco;  hove  I left  the  girl,  took  aboard 
gasoline  f* *r  a thousand  miles’  trip,  four 
week*’  provisions  for  two,  and  sailed  south 
with  my  boatman  to  capture  a manatee. 
We  explored  the  waterways  between  the 
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rtfiii  ijuf  Of»K  '&/$&'  <■'%&&  • AiytAe* '.  p*t>uii$£7  The 

If^iumt*  M Sohlb.  WV  sutler! up  ferc^T  :t>»uiMl  brad  and  AV  grass- 

mays  ^h|ji>l«;  mirroweff  m»ii.l  the  b*oy^>m  i.-Muuj  grpiM  tar?]*-  bubbled  up  f< H’  a !mO- 
yffuneoff  nib.  1 he  bijAn^  ar  every  ne-iv  §||i£  .abov^  (he  water,  in  i«le.*4ii£  eont nm 
end  (ho A nurd  4: iff  irnthuivd  .?«>;*  mr.  Goni,  with-  the  irroi&er  head  of  hi?  L-^or- 
.ivr;rha;.t»K‘i-i‘p:  maw*  rove  hnm-  hv  - :v  U Ijgi Ki  enusifi.  Water-  tiirkoy.*':  4f0|>t>e*i 
?WU!W  aeuinSV  i)i« : bonk,  \V«*  bffhnv*--!  the  heavily  m r)u>  n-m  ;e  hm-  wmeff,  tllffO 
coiitnoirii.^  einniiioi-  with  t[iv  L-newb,  no-  Wjniejk.Lv  Uttl>4  smdoffiko  lahltfe  ulwe  its 
III  Wo  \v«av  liuuix  nt.  full  spml  through  ' -urkoofp  ||jp*  ;u  w.  It  on*  us  bigwutff 
crnokoff  ereek^  with  htiishv^  from  fht?  Ltii^Affio\>Vhuggofulgm^ tbj]>)K>d  lazily 
banks  *\w.  |o jig  «»ur  craft  on  cdber  4ile.  mil  of  vnsr  Way  %y»Jh  discordant  erb->  ; 
Wbrni  • th«  1m’>i  (dosed  u\  <-r  tho  Lro.vu  ohrloW-y  rr'/soiile'  s-p,  :<f.u  hi  Us,  :mff 

sin  :iii»,  *.vo  dnmgv'd  tin-  ski  IT  lljnk  T 1.1  HOO  • wiuiw  ?i‘4os  -,t  ,t  vidiWuplieff  UpbXl  near- 

t.o  pt  tile  giul  of  the  <rm^iy.  iy  - Mil  {oiiftv  WhiftS 

w< *iU) l<  r ;n#  • Shark  the  hi t to r • • i ho t niaiiN  eupifji^v 

Riv$?KV  \4‘-‘V»  ^wed  rjf.oL  -<’.e  -•.vndbm  and  wmwod-  vanity  had  ta-ncht.  tlieury 
tin  Is  over  ihe  surnmo  or'  the  ;>ud  mi -n  *i  monkey -faced  mvlf  t,hj  a it  A 

wan  ?*.  whi.-h  dry  --.mwi  rimes  ikupbeff  miff  whiie,  unknowing  h«»w  rare  a specimen 
ffrmv  iijiciff  in  hugy  *\yuy*tijgf  o.ltiimis  hi-  wa.s,  burned  jy  ^gb-ryee  upon  tfio-avin 

Tb*  w>(  4>>y  *'ur  b<*;/l  lay  J*vcalm««d  at  /beside  mo*  Al  the  bead  of  ’ the  rive:  ?* 
iho  month  oi  Um  (;mn%  whb  p Uy^benl  sform  hursl  \<pm»  ns,  follow-' i by 

wo  e.xpbreff  in  the  hurndp  u oblm,  miff  tilleff  the  western  sky  wuh 

.As  Wr  s<arteff.  ir^u-f  hff  frigire-pcffiyiuts  rna-iv«  t-lou.K  \y.im  hr  fully  wffereoV  wlm  k 
float. *.;i  hi^l)  abovi  [\s  *vjMf  wrn*  ffhplienb  ff  in  tile  Hiirror  ‘be 

win^s,  while  op  Hie  you  or  about  us  :|.!-m;-  wineie  unlil  tire  illnsiOTi  of  r»  sky  beneo; 
ftvvkwiyrff  o;um^;>kvy  filleff  jmcrehry  with  m of  iniaito*  ffepOi  mnffe  uu:  'lug  fi\  the 

feoff  fj>r;fhiC‘tV  fiuT)iih'st  and  ffnw  Imme-  )mt\'  tw  ffl/^lhess*.  At  the  fmff  of  a U)ng 
Wfjvff  wfffK  ^ f)>>>  enrlou:^  intermittent,  vi ffte  tbiff 4le  yi’t.uuff  of  4im  palmerm 
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aifil  fowrrinp..  royal  palms ■ epiop'Jeted  $i$  luiimi  w»th  #k;  • iiinitvr  u |«;»n 

mifor^et'TtfMe;  who***  lioatl*  *va#  pri«v. 

We  .fwl  explored  Loss vtiA u>  Hirer  to  The  day*  k f t us  wore  lew.  Sw  * i !»;/>'- 
the  Ev»*reU«*l< . « i o 1 w\w  the  lea vu>  had  -iipidimfyd  eotfy«  . mdowHu- 

buf\s  near  .if**-  IuwkL  ahimt  dusk,  ORhl.nygv^  wnVymJr  ^r<s^*r- IVi  1c>l^ ; ; 

wo  .fa tv  n f »ii2  rat  ekynnke  fpvmuiim#  n>-  ou^nml-apfik’s,  wild  lime's  a i h ( !.*>«»* mu’ 
wards  a ru.*> ni;>nv<\  kry,  T<t  <in  him  off  fruit,.  mid  : hour  by  hour  wc;  juK^m'eii 
* * m i s i mi b -d  ti‘  to  rnn  ib<*  L'Pimdi  full  speed  tkK  !>  ft  in  r 1 * ♦:*  funk.  0fr$>  o-  *»- 

in  hi  the  key.  fl  hr  -4:  iff  in  row  prime  in^;  with  stfuif-two  taehda  in  the.  lifmteliy 
'Uixnty  up  l»t- id.;-  n>'v  ;.uul  Yiii*  snake  was  1 ebf i maP-d  that  wx  could  gp-  thr*»oiri> 
between  t.h**  iwo  heals,  Wo  ym  T he  make.  Shark*  to  Ilamey  1H  vm\  up  thru  ?y>  T‘»e 
Ml  (ho  d< iff,  wllrTO  the  <tpi;Hu  held  him  Ffoi'u’Ui «(«•<-..  and  {VtlirM,  For  Up  i!i«;  nv- 
down  with  :m  t&i  nhril  T ieeH'brn  mfely  wo  went.  hthbh;&  femifui  k*  y-w  IvK^vn 
In  d'o  fiori;.  A f tor . ev;* ram dm  ihr  fn.u.ir^  uglily  u,i(!.jv,|  hank*,  prts!  (mjppfbh 

«'*£  the  ivpfjtf.,  whh'lt  WO'  - r-  : Mid  1*  h;dj*  t\Ho‘e  of  i d I i ll  ;it  f *1"  -fl  O U,j  (ST>?  iUlxf  truppW. 

feed  jeue’  anil  hod  pu  r-iUlep  I tied  hmt  x>f  oUer:  \p  ohm  me  l a off. Tod  with  umo 

in  dm  1 j* *n ( in  b,  ddoo-’d  fm*  mounting*  and  cr.io,  why  fV  had  frt  In-  ok-Mtvd  fr**m 
d)«f  nov*  mornina.  Shutetmm^  a*?  wo  who  peomThw  '■•vu»r>  few  udnuh*- : ahum 
ern  Lvfb : flip  hie  eye*  of  u thxz  < k ter  whoreT  y»  »vy *vf tie  w*jd t/i^r  bif<k.;  < twf. 

iixyt  x f fi|y>Ti  U'  kmi  a hit  of  rumhnr;  Wakr*  n'jive  vdlj  idlitrn  tor^  ■ .*md  thickly 
mien  ] aiyi)!.  1 ijp  ormmtm —buttr.r  ‘Ml  a dniUa]  AVflh  tfe  heads  of  trysln Wider  tor- 
tm  w0  dv*fl(  white  i-yxd-AlH^  framnd  hi  rathn,  ihrtil  dm  huinrh  was  ytu|>prtt  ky 

<n»  '>y<:jdn^  ify  '“(he  liiniyroa  fni-hos.  ami  j\  ~o{fd  ina.-s  of  lily-mid*.  •‘oyrnTiur  ihr 

on  the amt1  yWy  in  tfe*  df  tbe  wfk  ^ rnrjtt\  and  heh.l  in  Hne*  hv  yinjlys  ei^'lir- 

drrxjeo-  va*  i ^'haii^of]  o wl-  of  half  :vn<w--  krl.  Inna  t Jimtiirh  whir  iy  startled  allio 
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gators  rniltlj;  tli^ir  V,;ty  nlnng  tin;  iVii.rd.  my  iumm]  r;*n  ovor  Uin  'd 

brd*  settiup:  tho  W>y/if v t » i = #1)^2:  ibvio r.  VYV  hod  s&xtfi,  ■ 

■ m**t<'r\ously\\  Fnrcmg  oftr  >y:*y  h}  f lv*  find  ..had.  a colling  acquoiup;ro*  wi>l.  .half 
skiff  lh  rough  hull  n itiily  -d  pods;  n *.:  find;  number  We  y.mw  hmdliAr  Antb 

Yoachod  the.Evvrifliitt'--,  »»;d  K*]i*»;v«us>  nit  'ihWir  slightest  •l‘i,;vf’  thfi  vr-tt- 

Indian  trail.  pu.dnd  dir  o,u ■.«,)»  nr  |$||s  hr.?:md  with  the  cigiift  'tlii\V 

tVu  fur  .*♦  dual  i<.ur<’Uvy  wrf|:  | rrid-O  it.  W.V  had  -nm  t})f n\  a*  Ibnuom  arid 

whicij,  ndinmgh  *1-  -.>!  >!»*,  was  y»*i  •d-nmi:*-  JuhvK  0tiVl  often  ftrl#si;  wltluiV  a ft?#; 

j|§  ht^riiiUfr.*?'.  Wfh-rr  hftr  | nu of  nm-  ovi-of  one  hod  only  hnn.n.  thwortnd  ItfriW 
trip  was' left.  a iYiyhif-'Urd  rnanauv’,  dnrkunrs ‘«.f  tbr  \vjjt;vr  nhiek  in  the  rainy 
f r,  hny  1# uftth,  roll*  Al;  hinbAd#  wftist/o.  porir*  f ram  the  0\it^/^xvA  .xna*v 

bnif  our  of  v:hUt,  Idu-  a mnl  e-rove-  *\rfitvp*.  A'  VtlioTvru^f . hroknp.  dur- 

T:;r  '\v  inc  hk  frill  ifi  tbr-au-,  staVfvU  dinvh  ? tur  -the?  ovoaf^maU  or  r uuirk  turn  ' had.. 

tJbcrrivyr.  This  wav*.  oftrlnsfr  fcbhnt^  o/pl-  >ayed  am*  froift  / - add  • afe  T,  • 

wo  followed  ],i ^ ovyry  timu  Wli<  u ]t(<  vruu; njl^rod  t V, ; > ? aft  impulse  of  vmiaTn>nft! 
h^adod  iip^irnafn  J(vY^ftp«r  tk«,  insanity; hn<)  hfthfiiiy  hand  tyhen  *t  rxipthvr 

-.•  n«v«r  that  ng;aiii  In*  httif  “Mi  manatee  w\i  ft  uu  u n wnrtmY! ; eiil  f prmmol 

'0.  mid  -omti  i()  mhaumd  th.Mt  r |n«.  t.,  ft  •.-  cj.lf.  m-f*  In  -silk*  mt\  I tlinugbt* 
. for  breath  ’ onTF  -.»«>.< ‘ ; ..;-Mth  .I'if • tb^ ' who 

M/'  bo)&*  r -hirdi  lin.'l  dird.  wrro  “ The*,  qnrdity  of  myruy  i-  >jut  .'vv5iiii^d.‘4 

7v<nrd?  ^u>d  ^Ir^adf  T drs^-mc?  up  But  1 ku>nv‘  wlierry  thfr  ^4r'eah>res' 

tlio'Akllf  fn'r-  fhn  finAl  ant.  ih\\ «n<h  Tyhph  rr?a.?hyVf  nur  hoftfr  3^Av.»^ 

Ldyr  ^t^prtr  h <yhL  )tr  hwt'  drop  hf  d>.- > ( ; > r ^ onitur  fvut,  I had  detnrmiiiud  d5..t 

o}3rr?i,  d4td.  th^frftjnffH  was  kftdho  hun  t for  a st-d^vas  ouh? 

A-.  v*v  •-.neuti.y  polrd  nr*  )a«ur:b  hom<>  tl«o  ii rrt o-hopt*'r  tbar.  hoc!  rdo^od. 
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The  Return 

BY  MAY  HARRIS 


THE  train  had  passed  the  last  station 
before  Thursby,  and  was  rushing 
on  with  unnecessary  speed,  it  seem- 
ed to  the  woman  who  watched  the  land- 
scape fly  past  in  the  December  twilight. 

It  was  all  so  familiar  to  her,  and  yet 
in  some  way  it  looked  strange.  Land- 
marks, when  one  has  outgrown  or  for- 
gotten them,  have  a disturbed  salience 
and  seem  to  have  shifted  their  former 
estate  to  an  aloofness  that  must  be  re- 
conquered. And  Lillian  Daveridge  had 
no  desire  to  make  friends  again  with 
uninteresting  commonplaces. 

The  long  journey  was  nearly  ended,  but 
its  length  had  not  fatigued  her.  She  had 
been  drinking  in  with  passionate  assimila- 
tion all  the  features,  great  and  small,  of 
two  days*  travel;  storing  her  mind  with 
vivid  panoramic  details  of  people  and 
places  as  one  provisions  for  a siege. 

It  was  difficult  for  her  to  remember 
that  not  quite  a year  ago,  in  going  away, 
she  had  looked  out  at  these  same  things 
with  rebellion  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
them,  with  a pitiful  prayer  in  her  heart 
that  she  should  be  permitted  to  return. 
It  had  been  winter  then,  as  now, — the 
last  leaves  clinging  forlornly,  the  same 
chill  gray  folding  sky  and  distance  into 
inscrutable  cold  shadows. 

She  had  gone  away  from  Thursby  as 
into  an  exile — uprooted  from  the  old 
tendernesses  that  had  supported,  to  which 
she  had  clung  so  utterly  through  habit. 
But  once  she  had  slipped  from  their  en- 
vironment, it  seemed,  she  had  found  under 
the  new  conditions  a new  self;  an  eager, 
vivid  self,  athirst  for  life,  and  the  free- 
dom and  joy  of  living  that  she  had  dis- 
covered life  could  mean.  She  had  been 
transplanted  and  had  taken  root,  and 
there  could  be  no  question,  when  one 
looked  at  her  face,  of  the  quality  of  the 
bloom  that  had  resulted.  She  had  gone 
away  frail,  sickly,  a mere  shadow  of  the 
pretty  girl  she  had  been,  but  she  was 
coming  back  a beautiful  woman.  Her 
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face  still  had  a delicacy,  but  its  contour 
was  softly  rounded  and  her  color  was 
exquisite.  The  refinement  and  effect  of 
her  beauty  had  the  studious  assistance 
of  details  that  harmonized  and  gave  the 
needed  accent.  The  distinction  of  her 
dress  and  little  travelling-hat,  her  well- 
fitting gloves  and  carefully  arranged  hair, 
a casual  observer  would  have  correlated 
with  fastidious  taste,  wealth,  and  a satis- 
factory maid. 

The  train  made  a hollow  rush  over  a 
bridge,  and  she  had  a glimpse  of  the 
creek.  Just  a little  while  and  the  last 
link  of  the  new  life  she  had  “ touched 
at  and  let  go  ” would  be  cut  away.  She 
wanted  it  lengthened  out — anything  that 
would  keep  her  from  the  disenchantment 
of  the  life  she  was  going  back  to  take 
up  again.  She  recalled  with  piteous  ego- 
ism the  things  they  had  said  to  her  at 
the  sanitarium  when  she  left:  “You’ve 
been  the  sunshine  of  the  place.”  “ How 
will  we  get  along  without  you?”  “What 
a pleasure  it  has  been  to  know  you!” 
And  one  of  the  doctors — 6 nervous,  sad- 
faced man — told  her,  “ You’ve  been  one 
of  the  most  optimistic  patients  I ever 
saw,  Mrs.  Daveridge.” 

The  flowers  they  had  given  her  were 
all  withered,  but  she  had  put  some  of 
them  into  her  bag,  fragrant  reminders  of 
the  farewells  those  new  friends  had  given 
as  she  went  back  to  her  old  life. 

The  humdrum  monotony  of  that  old 
life — how  could  she  stand  it!  Her  hus- 
band’s daily  letters  had  woven  a steady 
strip  of  tapestry — infinitely  uninteresting 
— of  home  happenings  and  neighborhood 
news.  Not  that  there  had  been  any  hap- 
penings, any  news.  One  letter  had  been 
so  much  the  prototype  of  the  rest  that 
frequently  her  bored  and  resentful  glance 
had  skipped  the  three  pages  with  the 
most  casual  glimpses  of  what  lay  between 
“ Dearest  Lillian  ” and  “ Mother  sends 
best  love.  Always  yours,  John.” 

John’s  letters  had  been  hopelessly  dull 
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hi  Iter.  She  hfyJ  dLeoviovd  ihe  member*  -Trejehed  behind  hotv  ftiygcft  i&ii+  . Mirer - 
of  h>  r lit  tin  i .-ninny  uvre.ln^hi  nn*l  o lover  ;> r - ‘tj.  as  if  by  some  stroke  of  m;mb\ 
ywopie  foi  ihi-^ito^r;  y»H!  t.  who "h?»i|  um«*h-  'U  wiricjjJ  *<a  hor  >ho  hail  never  really 
C'i  Hk>  nl  minis  points  of  -itilcrosj  and  bynd  nm.il  this  \wi%i  year~-thn  ye ar  fb»b.: 

. awl  wi  re  hurrying  h>  ii.  i MV II  wh»-u  the  first  liomryoekwss  had  worn 
avid  cm  bn<  !;  fn  whui  >hv  ouvionsly  >t\Vn,y  ;n;<!  -ho.  had  U»&un  hi  improve,  had 
in  meed  as  varied  and  hnflkml  vynois.  h*t»n  p;wkvd  so  full  uf 'intermts*  of  plete-' 
1 f Itj-  u.i  e-nro r-v  heixrjf.  the  >mt  companionship^.  of  evor-rod^-roniicniie 

rhorle  ant!  perhaps  wistYul  nviality  of  her  Iviv.l  kindness-:,  Kknfj  one  had  eon - 
li-h‘uinc  had  iv-it  found  ftttf  ami  made  Unbilled  ?h  her  desire  tor  envefy  an-i 
nse  of,  She  had  been  very  popular.  brightness.  Even  thy.  -hard-famh  • eoJily 
Ik- mde  gave  her ■ vnufidenros,  and  .4k  had  ui.'uinmil  wan  wh>v  a was  whi:»>Kyv«L 

Uvu  -H;.m]ar<  d and  exeitwl  in'  the  \wa-  **4 *ulti  iirvrt  mt.  well.  had  lent  her  hook- 

rimw  ? r* t vr<  - 1 they  * n ait  d.  Otio  girl  had  hook-  that  had  made  her  shiver  a Utile 
died  mil  4vre  -\vmap  m*h.  iwav  and  when  Am  dipped  h.dn  ihmr  eotwumnrjU 
ericrjuwd  to  a vo,n>a:  poiiUemn  with  the  ienmiNU;  “ They’)]  unahe  you  love  litVy' 
bnohtwt  of  vjv.mv  ivfmv  him.  What  he  .had  eoimnenbal  >m  hm — a*  he  ixoxi4 
a life,  Lillian  .1  hnrntlur  irtlwted,  that  siden'4  — slmlLer  4it*h  tinner,  *4  jvist  as  they 
end  could  have  lived!  i:  Uo-H-n  ro^v,  help  me  to  leave  iiv’ 

all  the  yv.oy  !V1— mid  Air  aVu?  dead  ; ^hut.  She  luid  been  eticeiT  and  yik^^inf  to 
hut  from  the  joy  and  fravi  a not1  tif  life,  linn,  and  when  he  Lihl  her  gotuL'by  ho 
while  slay  'Lillian,  .was  aU\v  and  going  had  surprispil  tier  by.  Jiiliirogv  w Your  ht**- 
h:tef  i i » a voritidde  pjdsoji  of  limd/ii  Km,  hendL  a luokv  fellow/1  She  wrts  romem- 
of  fni  mndta  sfaT.din^.  Tlw  y*’ar-  >>f  ei4  Lori  rig  h‘m  word-  rhe  train  drew  im 
heaitl,  <d‘  \vi  fAnuA(r^uvtm^y^:vnt  fu*.  alh — run!  fdoue-r  iu/forr-  it  e«nie  to  a stand- 


e.  . 

help  me  1 1 ! h;ave  ir." 

a ■ Wife  4e 

i«t ; Aiut 

She  luuf  lifeu  ehcerr  and 
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still  the  “ lucky  fellow  ” was  at  her  seat 
with  eager  arms  and  hungry  eyes. 

“ Lillian ! Lillian  !”  he  said,  in  a 
choked  voice.  It  seemed  hard  for  him  to 
say  even  that.  Her  own  voice,  clear  and 
sweet,  but  a little  precise,  answered  with- 
out discomposure. 

“ Yes,  John.  How — well  you  are  look- 
ing! This  is  my  bag.  I’ll  take  the  um- 
brella. I’ve  the  checks  in  my  purse.” 
She  felt  the  other  passengers  in  the  coach 
stared  curiously  as  she  got  off.  She  could 
feel  acutely  the  incongruity  they  must 
so  instantly  see  between  herself  and  this 
tall,  shabby  young  man,  whose  hat  was 
in  need  of  brushing  and  whose  tie  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

On  the  platform  the  station-agent  came 
up  and  shook  hands.  “ Well,  Mis’  Dav- 
eridge,  I’m  plum  glad  to  see  you  back ! 
John  has  ’bout  made  himself  sick  missin’ 
you!  You  look  fine.” 

She  tried  to  be  responsive,  but  failed. 
She  had  forgotten  old  Janeway’s  very 
existence,  and  it  seemed  a reproach  to 
her  husband  that  such  a man  should  call 
him  “ John  ”! 

Daveridge  had  her  trunks  sorted  out  and 
put  into  a wagon,  and  then  he  came  back 
to  where  she  stood  waiting  with  her  air 
of  helpless  withdrawal  from  the  agent’s 
friendly  welcome.  She  remembered  their 
buggy  with  the  roan  ponies,  and,  as  her 
husband  came  up,  walked  toward  it. 

“This  way,  dear,”  he  said,  hurriedly; 
and  as  she  looked  up  in  surprise  at  his 
embarrassed  face,  a stranger  crossed  the 
platform,  jumped  into  the  buggy,  and 
drove  off. 

“Why — !”  she  exclaimed. 

“ Here  is  our  buggy,”  her  husband  said, 
in  a low  voice. 

It  was  a very  old  buggy — even  the 
late  twilight  gave  the  fact  unsparing  pub- 
licity; the  wheels  had  a painfully  un- 
steady look,  and  the  horse  was  the  sturdy 
flea-bitten  gray  they  had  kept  for  his 
mother  to  drive. 

They  drove  off  with  a rattle  that  made 
heads  turn  in  their  direction.  The  sta- 
tion was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
village,  and  they  were  soon  on  the  coun- 
try road. 

“Why  are  you  driving  the  pony?”  she 
asked  at  last,  and  the  words  were  like 
an  accusation  of  intentional  discourtesy. 

Daveridge  winced,  but  he  tried  to  an- 


swer playfully:  “Because  the  pony’s  the 
only  horse  we’ve  got,  darling.  The  roans 
were  eating  their  heads  off,  and  Hudson 
offered  a good  price.  You  see,  mother 
and  I didn’t  use  them  much.” 

“ And  I suppose,”  she  said,  frostily, 
“ you  didn’t  think  I’d  ever  come  back !” 

“ Lillian !” 

The  pain  in  his  voice  roused  her.  In 
the  torpor  of  her  self-centred  thoughts 
she  had  forgotten  that  resistance  was 
hardly  the  proper  role  for  a martyr.  She 
would  simply  have  to  accept — it  was  in- 
evitable— the  crushing  defeat  to  every 
sentiment  this  coming  back  to  the  old 
place  would  mean.  She  phrased  it  to 
herself  with  bitterness,  and  she  fed  her 
strong  sense  of  rectitude  with  the  re- 
straint she  exercised  in  beginning  to 
speak  of  other  things.  Like  a diver  who 
has  found  great  depths  impracticable,  she 
rose  to  the  surface  and  talked  to  him 
much  as  she  had  to  the  people  at  the 
sanitarium.  The  little  egoisms  of  her 
travelling  experiences  were  touched  on 
brightly,  but  with  a casual  lightness  that 
made  her  seem  almost  a stranger  to 
Daveridge.  He  had  the  feeling  that  she 
was  overfatigued,  that  this  forced  bright- 
ness was  really  fever,  and  he  hurried  the 
pony,  longing  to  get  her  home  to  rest; 
longing  also  to  show  her  how  thankful 
he  was  to  have  her  back  again  strong 
and  well,  after  the  cruel  months  of  sep- 
aration and  anxiety.  He  hoped  then  to 
find  the  old  Lillian — clinging,  gentle,  af- 
fectionate; the  Lillian  who  had  cried 
as  if  her  heart  would  break  when  she 
left  him. 

But  he  did  not  find  her.  The  numb 
sense  of  loss  that  had  begun  to  envelop 
him  during  the  drive  home  the  night 
she  came  grew  stronger  as  the  days 
passed.  He  had  to  fight  against  showing 
it.  It  had  never  been  easy  for  him  to 
express  his  feelings — to  be  demonstrative 
in  his  manner — and  something  had  chilled 
his  effort.  The  things  he  had  meant  to 
say  when  he  lifted  her  down  at  their  door 
remained  unsaid.  The  home-coming  he 
had  looked  forward  to  so  eagerly  seemed 
to  have  materialized  into  a sort  of  dream 
in  which  he  was  tongue-tied  and  ham- 
pered by  inadequacies  he  had  never  been 
aware  of  before. 

Everything  had  seemed  to  go  wrong, 
and  he  had  all  a man’s  helplessness  about 
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setting  it  right.  To  Lillian  it  seemed 
a dream,  too — a dreadful  somnambulism. 
The  front  steps — she  had  forgotten  how 
steep  they  were,  and  she  stumbled  twice 
as  she  went  up  them  with  her  mother- 
in-law’s  arm  around  her  waist. 

And  then  the  hall — how  narrow  and 
dark  it  looked;  and  the  dreadful  crayon 
of  John’s  father  gloomed  in  recaptured 
ugliness  in  the  band  of  light  that  escaped 
through  the  parlor  door.  The  parlor! 
had  she  ever  liked  it?  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible she  had  once  thought  it  attractive, 
well  furnished  ? The  carpet — she  and 
John  had  chosen  it  together,  and  the 
crudity  of  the  colors  she  had  then 
thought  so  bright  and  cheerful  afflicted 
her  almost  as  much  as  the  square,  marble- 
topped  centre-table,  with  its  ornate  Bible 
and  big  lamp  with  a painted  shade. 

Her  mother-in-law,  cheerful,  stout,  and 
bustling,  pushed  the  big  mechanical  rocker 
close  to  the  fire. 

“ Sit  right  down  and  warm  up,”  she 
said,  affectionately,  her  words  hurried 
with  an  excess  of  the  spirit  of  welcome. 
“ I know  you’re  cold.  Let  me  help  you 
with  your  jacket.  Why,  Lily  child, 
you’ve  grown  as  plump  as  a partridge! 
And  to  think  how  thin  and  pale  you  were 
when  you  went  off!” 

She  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Lillian  saw  a black  streak  of  soot  on  her 
finger;  also,  she  had  a homespun  apron 
over  her  black  dress.  The  thought  of  the 
preparation  for  her  coming  these  things 
stood  for  did  not  touch  her;  it  seemed 
to  her  repulsion  of  feeling  an  uncaring 
exposure  of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  A 
big  shaggy  dog  with  beautiful  brown 
eyes  rushed  in  and  rubbed  himself 
against  her. 

“What  an  ugly  dog!  Where  did  you 
get  him?” 

“Why,  Lily!  Have  you  forgotten  the 
puppy?  He  has  grown,  though.  We 
think  he’s  the  smartest  thing!  I don’t 
know  what  I’d  do  without  him.” 

“ He  looks  very  big,”  Lillian  said, 
wearily.  She  rose  and  looked  hesitating- 
ly around.  “ Can  I go  to  my  room, 
mother?  I feel  tired.” 

“My  darling  child!  I know  you  do! 
I just  thought  I’d  wait  until  John  came 
in  from  feeding  the  pony.  I thought 
he’d  want  to  show  you — ” 

Lillian  was  not  curious  as  to  what  he 


would  show,  but  she  wondered  why  John 
did  Israel’s  work — Israel  was  the  negro 
who  had  always  looked  after  outdoor 
things.  But  her  mother-in-law  did  not 
explain  as  they  went  up  the  narrow 
stairs.  She  panted  a little  with  the 
pleasurable  excitement  that  affects  stout 
people  as  much  as  fatigue,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  stood  back  for  Lil- 
lian’s entrance. 

The  room  had  been  refurnished;  the 
old  dark  walnut  bed  and  bureau  replaced 
by  light  oak,  a wicker  chair,  and  fresh 
white  curtains  at  the  windows.  On  the 
table  in  a white  china  vase  two  or  three 
small,  pale  roses  gave  the  final  touch 
of  preparatory  welcome.  Old  Mrs.  Dav- 
eridge  had  protected  these  roses  from 
their  first  budding,  hoping  they  would 
linger  in  their  blooming  for  her  daugh- 
ters n-law’s  return.  She  paused  by  the 
little  table,  expectant  of  some  word  of 
pleasure  or  surprise  from  Lillian  about 
the  roses,  but  Lillian  had  not  noticed 
them.  Her  swift,  cursory  glance  had 
taken  in  the  changes  in  her  room  with- 
out enthusiasm,  and  her  voice,  even  to 
the  older  woman’s  uncritical  ear,  had  a 
perfunctory  sound. 

“ How  nice ! What  a good  mirror ! 
It  all  looks — comfortable.”  She  knew 
she  ought  to  say  “pretty,”  but  the  word 
would  not  come.  The  stiffness,  the 
placed  formality  of  the  chairs,  the  hor- 
rid pink  china  vases  on  the  mantelpiece; 
even  the  “Yard  of  Violets”  she  had 
once  enjoyed  so  much  had  been  pulled 
out  of  line  and  hung  at  an  unedifying 
slant.  Her  room  at  the  sanitarium  had 
been  so  dainty — blue  and  white  dimity, 
brass  bed,  pale-colored  matting,  and  flow- 
ers— ah!  the  wealth  of  flowers,  the  per- 
fume of  the  heliotrope,  the  heavy-headed 
roses.  She  came  back  to  the  disillusion 
of  her  present  environment  almost  with  a 
shudder.  Her  mother-in-law  was  bending 
wistfully  over  the  vase  of  flowers. 

“ You  haven’t  seen  the  roses,  Lily,”  she 
said,  hesitatingly.  “ I’ve  been  saving 
them  up  to  surprise  you.  Just  to  think 
of  roses  in  December!” 

Lillian  came  up  and  looked  at  them. 
She  felt  dazed,  utterly  aloof,  and  each 
call  made  on  her  interest  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  unwelcome  demand.  Mrs. 
Daveridge  was  supplying  the  enthusiasm 
herself  in  the  disappointed  embarrass- 
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ment  of  finding:  that  Lillian  did  not 
appreciate  the  roses. 

“ This  is  the  finest  one,”  she  said, 
fondly,  caressing  the  largest  of  the  open 
buds.  They  had  been  pulled  with  short 
stems,  and  were  massed  with  rose- 
geranium  leaves  in  a vase  entirely  too 
large,  with  the  utter  absence  of  arrange- 
ment Lillian  would  never  have  noticed 
a year  ago. 

“Poor  little  starved  things!”  she  said. 
“ They  look  like  they’d  never  seen  the 
sun.” 

She  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  and 
unappreciative — she  was  not  even  aware 
of  selfishness.  It  seemed  to  her  she  was 
drinking  a cup  of  misery  so  bitter,  so 
much  worse  than  she  had  expected,  that 
the  wonder  was  she  did  not  altogether 
break  down. 

She  continued  to  feel  this  way,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  changes  that  had  come 
in  her  husband’s  affairs.  When  she  left 
home  he  had  been  prosperous,  and 
her  return  found  things  the  reverse. 
Strangely  enough,  she  did  not  connect 
this  with  her  own  expenditures;  it  was 
due,  she  considered,  to  bad  management. 
If  there  had  been  expense  more  than  he 
could  meet,  there  had  surely  been  her 
own  money  from  her  father’s  estate, 
which  had  been  settled,  after  the  usual 
term  of  waiting,  while  she  was  away. 
True  she  had  drawn  several  hundreds  for 
the  pocket-money  her  needs  had  demand- 
ed in  excess  of  what  John  had  sent  her. 
Her  clothes  had  been  pretty,  but  she  had 
thought  Jierself,  in  comparison  with  oth- 
ers, exceedingly  economical. 

It  seemed  to  her  when  she  began,  after 
a week  or  two,  to  notice  things  particular- 
ly, that  people  were  changed  a good  deal 
in  their  attitude  to  her,  that  they  looked 
critical  and  all  but  unfriendly.  At  first 
she  thought  it  was  because  of  her  hus- 
band’s losses,  and  her  hurt  pride  made 
a corresponding  stiffness  on  her  part,  but 
she  gradually  discovered  it  was  person- 
ally directed  to  herself. 

She  noticed  it  definitely  the  first  Sun- 
day she  went  to  church.  She  had  gone 
with  the  feeling  of  detachment,  very 
strong  upon  her — an  alien  presence,  beau- 
tifully dressed,  graceful,  remote,  and 
consciously  poised  to  receive  admiration. 
But  the  people  she  knew  seemed  re- 
served ; used  as  she  was  to  being  made 
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much  of,  they  had  seemed  pointedly 
neglectful,  oddly  polite.  She  had  gone 
out  passive,  bored;  she  went  back  resent- 
ful, questioning.  IIow  shabby  John  had 
looked!  She  had  told  him  sharply  that 
he  should  get  him  a new  suit,  and  he 
had  merely  laughed.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
care  for  appearances — though  it  was  a 
new  development  on  his  part — but  he 
should  remember  that  other  people  did. 
It  was  hard  to  have  to  go  out  with  a 
husband  whose  shabbiness  in  every  de- 
tail made  so  great  a contrast  with  her 
own  perfection. 

That  afternoon  John  told  her  he  had 
accepted  a clerkship  in  a hardware-store 
in  Thursb.y. 

“It  isn’t  much,  you  know,  Lillian,” 
he  had  explained,  with  the  affectionately 
apologetic  manner  he  had  used  since  her 
return  in  telling  her  any  of  his  troubles, 
“ but  I’ve  been  unlucky,  and  it  will  help 
things  up  a little;  it’s  better  than  being 
idle  during  the  winter.” 

“ I don’t  understand,”  she  said,  with 
perplexed  brows.  “ Everything  seems  to 
have  gone  wrong.  But  it  does  seem  you 
could  manage  without  this!  To  be  a 
clerk  in  a hardware-store!” 

His  mother  looked  up  from  her  knit- 
ting— she  was  always  knitting  socks  for 
John. 

John  laughed  again — not  with  mirth; 
his  laughs  had  a forced  note  now  that 
she  would  have  found,  had  she  noticed, 
very  different  from  their  old  hearty  ring. 

“Well — it’s  just  for  a while.” 

She  hesitated  a moment.  Something 
in  her  mother-in-law’s  expression  forced 
the  impulse  to  activity,  and  she  made 
the  offer  she  had  several  times  con- 
sidered^ with  the  full  sacrificial  recogni- 
tion of  its  value. 

“ I want  you  to  refuse  that  clerkship, 
John,”  she  said  at  last.  “You  should 
consider  your  position.  I am  going  to 
give  you  my  money — from  father’s  es- 
tate. It  will  be  enough  to  pay  your 
debts,  and  you  can  go  back  to  your  old 
way  of  living — you  always  said  you  liked 
farming.  I suppose  the  money  will  be 
enough?  You  didn’t  write  me  clearly 
about  it.” 

“And  you’d  give  it  to  me,  Lillian?” 
ITis  voice  trembled  a little,  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  hers. 

Mrs.  Daveridge  dropped  her  knitting 
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aptf  'MT  *d/*f  ihgv  her  lip?  portal.  8hc 
nettled  ;$trug$pling  Cbd^rpA&tty  to;  ftp'tfafc. 

*c  Morherd"  John  c ried,  .quickly-; '•  and  fhp 
sterling  of  his  vpifey  sufc^rjteed 
Ho-  turned  a^nn  to  Ljdfmn. 

\ ^ It’s  likt*  you,  dent,  to  want*  take 

it.  * ho  4a  id,  in  a low  voice— iV  like  your 
-hi  self.  I d<«  thunk  vow  ami  t ^LaTet 
Vyfer.  forget  iiv  * 

•Lillian  wns  appreciatively  cause inus  of 
Her  rale  <vf  omrjiA'ed  abpegation|  ant]  it 
lent  a new  hiirrest— really  began  to  draw 
her  out  3$!  If  Syhfi  U a heroine* 

one  ; kvtfyfet  diid  ^Ke  bewail  to  g<> 

aboift  Tlje  house  snd  ponder  fehanges  in 
.t life  am Ujgerrty  nT  of  fti ro i rti re  suivl  cal* 
culaty  whet  was  absolutely  liocfcKsary ' to 
he  luvu^hl  io  make  her  envir<umioTi  i what 

$}\*  wi*h«d«  4r^:i  \ 1 'V  A 

These  re  Vi  y i-ng  ;i n b* rest*  hroppht  move 
natu  ralpp*s  to  her  loan  ner,  even  if  i t.  was 
<icfeoinpaiiife<]  by  So  nuniycimpatienT  corn- 
plaints.  She  loft  (he  iHnrsek\x*ihng,  in 
her  njothordrelaxvV  hands,  with  the 
eiifife  of  a :$ori-  of  paxtjmindiJvi  invalid* 
hood,  ape]  sh  was  spared  knowledge  of 
the  many  strmgvnt,  sordid  economics* 
that  had  beeornfe  nv>ce^try. 

LUlijih  reasoned  with  perfect  good 
faith  that  ilya.  Jf^yetadge  had  always 
IQfed  do  mottle  details,  ami  da*  left  her 
io  them  .undisturbed.  Tier  presence  in 
the  house  , cptftinui.nl  to  he  like  that  of 
£niue  i-al  ■ Llni^yriii’pc]  ^Ufpttr 

Jolih  .thp  ekwk^hip*  wi  tli  Op 

further  reien-uce  to  the  offer  ehr;  had 
at  Curious  rfes>ntftiottf  tfiSi 
finally  chilled  info  sriKphApp  cook*  into 
her  >$>fe • ' that 

John  had  used  Shr ’.money  about  bis  husi- 
ness  mhS  iiro  if  never  {looking  it 
sm\v  to  t«  ll  hpr;  That  accounted,  abc? 
thdvigliL  for  !}'u>  ehaubpr  star  'gradually 
discovered  sTO  taw  iu^band  nod  in  her 
mother  in  la  w.  That  whs  rhe  reason  they 
giirr  her  such  careful  feon^ldeibtrtpn,  wfiy 
thfey  werixal  grave  a nd  cduped  Sti din 
(heir  affeoiioTui  te  interesi  for  her  com- 
fort  utid  pleasure.  Tile  idea  took  roup 
mui  she  accepted  dja-sepse  of  wrong  with 

/&.  fefel  iirg  of  shal  1 r» w j us t tfffeat  ipn  f or  her 

own  cfnmtrr. 

I sl^hti  Ila vf ridge  Hohght;  a little  trap 
ftp  hi«  wi  fo  with  Ids  ffr^L  itnpttfh^  salaty* 
combi  ned  with  what  - { Ire  ehidd  get  to- 
gether iti  oilic r \Vay>v.  oi)d  "khc 
If  wirhoui  exposmlafiim.  It  seemed  to 


e 


Ikt  in.ilind  point  of  view  Unit  if  \vn> 
Uforrly  ft  a effort  nf  ns.fitul  ion  on  Ids 
|vart  fiVc  her  mpricy  which  he  had  aaed> 
iter  regret  for  the  roans  he  had  sold 
was  always  strong  when  she  drove  the 
fj met  jjmiv  to  the  f ra p i I h<  y wriu Id  )ia vv 
^uitxsl  it—anfl  Iter— so  much  better. 

Her  t\yo  half-sisters  wrote  her  *.hvm- 
sionaily.  but  die  do]  ,uot  a^k  them— 
flipUgh  she  was  t t'mp i ed  —about  T h»>  settle- 
ment of  their  fat  lie  rV  property.  81i<v 
wyutd  have  called  it  pride,  that  prevfenf^d 
(ids  inpiiiry,  bm  deep  'd..nvn;  it  \vm  some-. 
thing  .c4st?— a ^ort  of  belafed  loyalty,  if 
pot  uffoetipn-^ tljut  kept  her  from  out* 
Hide  pve-snon  her  hnsbanch 

yShe  drpvf?  the  fumy  ahutil,  and  was 
distantly  polite'  To  le*r  rdt!  friends,  and 
fascipatipgly  pleasant  to  a few  raPv  ones 
hFv  way  b t ' fe oi  i brai?  b 4m>c  slip  tret  tod 

n little  oeer  the  tact  that  the  frieiuln  ftfoy 
hvA  nuuk  i)(  thp  ^auitariiuu  secnu.d  to 
]»aye  ■frug'Ptten  her.  Very  few  of 
pii^wferfed  hoi’  letters,  amt  timsfe  whb  Aid 
write  wci'c.  very  ensunl.  To  her.  nor 
life  with  'them  had  been  a t u ruing- p»»iiit.- 
a period  of  iiibtisc  nlhiude;  to  jheirc 
merely  a ' passing  episode.  Amt  this 
kfin wlfedgr  as  it  come  gr^duiilly  was  ill 
the  pkture  of  things  very  hitter  to  Lil- 
lian pavferh1gi:‘,  Tllp  of  flip  pUbHlde 
point,  of  !:r'nt;TCt  and  synipnthy  threw  her 
bn.ek  oir  her  own  edi use iruiHi h*s.s,  ami  her 
S(‘lf-pi>y  NrVauie  her  niosf.  yMbonf  refuge, 

. Ihd<  stepihhther’s  visit  caused  an  awak- 
eniog  in  wipe},  si  so  sfurobled  Idimily. 
cumbered  with  the  shallow  dreams  she 
had  ere  a fed. 

That  l<er  farlx  r^  soeovnl  marrinyn  Juul 
Ix-en  b<mefdh  hirh  whs  a pbrn^fe  eori- 
veuicut  -rp  her  ii^ev  a nd  Lilliuii  had 

s#>«#fjif»d  many  vextuiotK  With  it  before 
Iter  marriaj'o,  but  her  ^topmptherNi  good 
nature  \mt\  appan.*ntl,r  hocri  of  bio -:pWk  ' 
a den^i  ty  to  assUmy  thcv  hhfa  HeL  •a^*- ; 
t i tiidp . Of  a.  frhipiily  k tndli npi=»s  ,m:p 

(Ki.^di IP  to  ovmic,  5 1<  once  bulk  ovof- 
\v<*ichfm:  any  fYu.d  barriers  of  r^ferv'fe, 
IJlTiiVU . rais-ejfh  ~i prtfefe..d:;. •:.  • jal %-b 
nr*ri:ng  them-;  V\\*yiv*d.‘l/:r . 1 * 

iVlfer  visit  to  Lillian  AVfe  u oxife, 

rnmte  &&  4m  went  frtm)  One.  of  her  twin 

dinighicr^— murrii-d  | od  ]obm  in  Flor* 
ida—fvcthc  •vthi.'*’,  who  lived  in  Tennessee. 

LiHiurA:  old  Jiisfiie  tn  - - 

vived  at  once;  tint  rme 


<*f'  <rcf>-rrdut ionship,  bui  ; n '■  • • • ' 


••<  1 ?|  ■’Wy*~±  T ij/jn  t. 
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woman  who  neither  toils  nor  spins  has 
for  the  stout,  well-intentioned,  energetic 
woman  accustomed  to  a busy  life. 

Lillian  as  a girl  had  been  careless,  but 
Mrs.  Spencer  had  passed  over  without 
the  unwisdom  of  much  comment  the 
boarding-school  young-ladyism  that  af- 
fected ignorance  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Her  present  indolent  apathy,  however, 
struck  a note  sufficiently  in  excess  to 
rouse  Mrs.  Spencer’s  combative  instinct. 
When  she  went  to  Lillian’s  room  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  she  made  her  attack  and 
captured  an  outpost. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  John?”  she 
asked,  abruptly.  “He  came  down  to  the 
train  to  meet  me — said  he  couldn’t  get 
off  to  come  out  home  with  me — and  I 
never  did  see  such  a change  in  a man. 
He  looks  all  to  pieces!  Looks  like  he 
ought  to  be  sent  off  to  that  place  where 
you  stayed  so  long.  He’s  had  enough  to 
turn  his  hair  gray!  He  and  his  mother 
are  about  the  best  people  I know.” 

Lillian  passed  by  her  stepmother’s 
tribute;  her  opinion  seemed  worth  very 
little.  But  she  saw  an  opening  in  a 
roundabout  way  toward  satisfying  a 
curiosity  of  her  own. 

“John  has  had  trouble  with  his  af- 
fairs,” she  said,  in  a detached  voice, 
“but  I suppose  it’s  because  he  doesn’t 
understand  business — ” 

“Well,  I vow!”  Mrs.  Spencer  turned 
from  the  mirror  where  she  had  been  set- 
tling her  bonnet-strings  comfortably  un- 
der her  chin,  her  face  a little  mottled 
with  anger,  and  with  a touch  of  con- 
tempt in  her  voice.  “ I never  heard 
your  like,  Lillian  Daveridge!  € Trouble 
with  his  affairs  ’ ! * Don’t  understand 

business’!  Well,  if  it  doesn’t  astonish 
me  to  hear  you !” 

“ I don’t  know — what  you  mean,”  Lil- 
lian said,  stiffly. 

“Well,  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  I mean, 
Lillian ! I don’t  believe  that  blessed 
idiot  or  his  mother  has  ever  said  a 
word!  It  passes  me!  When  you  went 
off,  John  was  doing  well,  and  I sup- 
posed he  could  stand  the  expense — they 
say  he  had  ‘to  pay  over  a hundred  a 
month  all  the  time  you  were  there;  I 
suppose  you  know  that— but  he  said  he 
could  manage. 

“Well,  of  course,  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours,  and  that  lawsuit  had  to  come 
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about  some  land  John  had  bought. 
Abel  Turner  got  it  back  because  of  some 
tlaw  in  the  deeds,  and  John  lost  all  the 
money  he  had  paid  — Mrs.  Daveridge 
told  me  that  to-day;  and  right  on  top 
of  that,  when  your  pa’s  estate  was  ready 
to  settle  up,  they  found  there  wasn’t 
anything  to  settle.  There  was  a big 
mortgage  on  the  plantation,  and  none  of 
us  knew  of  it — I thought  it  had  been 
cleared,  but  it  had  just  been  running  on. 
Talk  about  managing!  Well,  the  ad- 
ministrator held  the  mortgage,  and  he 
didn’t  say  a word — just  bought  it  in 
when  the  mortgage  fell  due  for  a little 
bit  under.  And  there  we  were — Melissa 
and  Mary  both  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  not  a cent  coming  to  them — we’d 
thought  there’d  have  been  at  least  fif- 
teen hundred  apiece!”  She  paused  to 
take  breath. 

“And  what  do  you  suppose  John  did? 
Right  on  top  of  his  lawsuit,  and  the 
expense  of  your  being  away, — he  sent  me 
five  hundred  dollars  so  I could  pay  some 
little  debts  and  give  the  girls  a decent 
wedding.  He  said  you’d  want  him  to  do 
it,  and  I mustn’t  thank  him, — just  40 
think  it  was  from  you ; and  if  I needed 
a home  when  the  girls  were  married,  to 
come  right  here — I was  welcome!” 

Again  Mrs.  Spencer  paused  for  breath. 

“That’s  John  Daveridge!  ancl  I’d  be 
proud  if  my  girls’  husbands  were  half 
as  good!  They  do  pretty  well,  but — 
preserve  us ! — there’s  not  many  men 
like  John  Daveridge!” 

Lillian’s  face  was  so  white,  so  utter- 
ly aghast,  that  Mrs.  Spencer  softened 
a little. 

“They  ought  to  have  told  you,”  she 
said,  as  she  told  her  good-by,  patting  the 
girl’s  shoulder  with  a remorseful  touch 
of  affection.  “ If  you’d  known,  I always 
said  you’d  have  come  home!  I didn’t 
believe  it  was  in  you  to  keep  him  grind- 
ing and  saving  so  you  could  stay  out 
there  when  there  wasn’t  a bit  of  use  in  it. 
I knew  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
your  lungs.  Fiddlesticks!  Why,  Melis- 
sa had  a worse  cough  than  you  last 
spring  when  she  had  the  grippe.  No, 
they  ought  to  have  told  you.  There’s 
plenty  of  selfishness  in  this  world  with- 
out trying  to  breed  it  up  in  people. 
You  just  try  to  make  John  a good  wife — 
that’s  the  first  thing;  and  I’d  help  old 
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Mrs.  Daveridge  more  if  I were  you. 
She’s  getting  along,  and  she’s  always 
thought  a lot  of  you.” 

After  Mrs.  Spencer,  one  might  have 
thought,  the  deluge!  But  Lillian  was 
quite  beyond  tears.  It  was  a raw,  damp 
afternoon,  and  her  mother-in-law  insisted 
that  she  would  drive  Mrs.  Spencer  to 
the  train;  it  was  another  instance  of  the 
unselfish,  guarding  care  that  was  lav- 
ished without  stint. 

After  they  drove  away,  the  empty 
house  seemed  filled  with  accusing  voices. 
She  was  looking  at  herself  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  from  another  person’s 
point  of  view,  and  it  overwhelmed. 
Selfishness!  That  was  why  people  who 
used  to  like  her  had  seemed  cold  and 
critical!  What  had  they  not  thought  of 
her  beneath  their  surface  politeness — 
those  friends  of  John’s,  who  when  she 
was  first  married  and  came  to  live  among 
them  had  given  her  so  kindly  a welcome!* 

And  all  the  time  John’s  silence — his 
utter  forbearance!  Why  had  he  not  told 
her?  She  raged  against  having  been 
left  in  ignorance. 

She  walked  up  and  down  her  room 
with  crimson  cheeks,  angrily  trying  to 
sustain  herself — to  feel  they  had  kept 
her  out  of  a knowledge  she  should  have 
had.  To  find  she  had  no  fighting-ground, 
that  she  was  utterly  in  the  wrong,  was 
like  a sullen  wave  rolling  between  her 
and  any  comprehension  or  adjustment. 

As  she  fought  against  the  feeling  of 
misery — of  being  tragically  alone,  in  a 
false  position — a boy  came  with  a note 
from  her  husband,  asking  her  to  send 
him  some  papers  in  his  desk.  After  find- 
ing and  sending  them,  she  went  back 
to  the  desk,  attracted  by  a package  of 
letters  from  the  sanitarium.  They  were 
from  the  doctor  in  charge,  and,  after  a 
slight  hesitation,  she  opened  one.  It  was 
dated  the  week  before  she  left,  and  sim- 
ply receipted  the  money  Daveridge  had 
sent,  with  a curt  line: 

"As  I have  written  you  before,  you 
need  fear  no  slightest  harm  from  her 
return,  to  your  wife.  I wrote  you  at 
first  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  lungs.” 

Lillian’s  face  burned.  She  searched 
with  shaking  fingers  for  earlier  letters 
and  found  them.  The  doctor’s  statement 
had  been  plain : 


“ Your  wife  has  no  sign  of  tuber- 
culosis. She  has  evidently  been  advised 
to  come  out  here  on  a misapprehension. 

Her  cough  is  not  in  the  least  serious; 
her  lungs  perfectly  healthy.  If  she 
wishes  to  stay  for  a month  or  two,  it 
will  benefit  her,  doubtless,  as  a change 
of  air,  but  you  may  be  assured  there  is 
no  cause  for  uneasiness.” 

And  after  that  letter  she  had  stayed 
on  nine — ten  months!  She  recalled  her 
letters  to  John,  and  searching  in  his  desk, 
found  them.  They  had  been  very  care- 
fully kept;  in  one  a pressed  flower  she 
had  sent  him  was  still  folded,  and  she 
read  sentences  here  and  there  in  the 
petulant,  careless  pages: 

“ I am  not  feeling  at  all  well  to-day. 

The  nurse  said  I had  a temperature.  I 
didn’t  eat  any  dinner.” 

Again : “ You  ask  if  I am  nearly  well. 

I wish  I was!  Nobody  understands  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  an  invalid.” — “ Since  I 
have  to  be  sick,  it’s  good  to  be  here,  where 
the  doctors  are  so  kind  and  sympathetic 
and  the  nurses  take  such  an  interest. 

I simply  should  have  died  if  I had  stayed 
at  Thursby.” — “ Please  send  me  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  your  next  letter.  I will 
have  to  get  some  summer  clothes.  I am 
going  to  order  some  things  from  Mrs. 
Peyton’s  dressmaker  in  New  York.” 

There  were  other  requests  for  money, 
and  the  tone  of  the  letters  struck  home 
to  the  woman  who  had  written  them, 
like  the  sting  of  a scorpion.  All  of  it 
was  so  selfish — all  for  her  own  inter- 
ests; none  for  him,  except  perfunctory, 
casual  questions. 

Suppose  she  had  been  the  one  to  stay 
at  home  and  he  had  written  her  those 
letters,  would  she  ever  have  forgiven 
him?  For  the  first  time  the  shell  of  af- 
fectation, of  falsity  and  selfishness,  that 
had  closed  about  Lillian  broke  away,  and 
with  her  head  bent  on  the  unworthy 
letters  she  had  written  she  cried  as  she 
had  never  cried  before.  They  were  bit- 
ter tears,  but  like  rain  on  arid  soil  they 
refreshed  and  encouraged  the  good  grain 
that,  infinitely  parched  as  it  was,  might 
still  burst  into  growth. 

She  heard  wheels,  and  rousing,  went 
down  and  out  - of  - doors  to  meet  her 
mother-in-law. 

Old  Mrs.  Daveridge  was  unfastening 
the  harness  with  her  old  but  quite  capa- 
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ble  lingers,  and  she  looked  up  in  surprise 
as  Lillian  came  out  and  began  to  help. 

“Why,  Lily,  you’ll  catch  cold!  Noth- 
ing on  your  head!  Don’t  stay  out  here 
— you  don’t  know  a thing  about  unhar- 
nessing !” 

“ Then  it’s  time  for  me  to  learn, 
mother.” 

Something  in  her  voice  made  Mrs. 
Daveridge  turn  and  look  at  her.  It  was 
strangely  sweet,  and  traces  of  tears 
showed  on  her  face. 

When  the  pony  was  in  the  stable  and  the 
two  women  turned  to  go  into  the  house, 
Lillian  went  up  to  her  mother-in-law  and 
kissed  her.  She  had  meant  to  say  so 
many  things,  but  something  seemed  to 
choke  her  and  she  could  only  sob  foolishly. 

Mrs.  Daveridge  put  her  arm  around 
her  tenderly,  but  also  fearfully.  She 
could  not  understand;  Lillian  was  never 


demonstrative.  Of  late,  since  her  re- 
turn, she  had  been  almost  repellent;  it 
was  a new  development.  Whatever  it 
was,  however,  she  was  sympathetic  and 
affectionate,  and  her  old  face  as  she 
bent  over  the  fair  head  pressed  against 
her  shoulder  looked  extraordinarily  like 
her  son’s. 

“There,  there,  Lily!  Don’t  cry, 
dearie ! Tell  mother  what’s  the  matter.” 

“ I’ve  been  all  wrong  and  hateful,” 
Lillian  sobbed  out,  in  a childish  confes- 
sion. “I’ve  found  out  everything!  John 
has  been  so  good — and  I know  he’ll  never 
forgive  me!  He  oughtn’t  to!  But  I 
love  him — I do  love  him — better  than 
anything  in  the  world !” 

She  looked  up  at  the  older  woman  with 
streaming  eyes. 

“Tell  him!”  John’s  mother  said,  with 
a supreme  and  loving  faith. 


Defiance 

BY  FRANCIS  RIVES  LASSITER 

CLUDE  me  not!  It  cannot  be  in  vain 
^ I seek  the  last  repose,  familiar  Death! 

Our  old  acquaintanceship  engenderetli 
Terms  honorable,  when  the  long  campaign 
Has  swept  my  last  entrenchment,  and  the  rain 
Of  thine  artillery  encountereth 
No  rival  more  substantial  than  the  breath 
I fain  would  yield,  and  yielding  draw  in  pain 

Time  was  when,  warden  of  another’s  keep, 

I dared  thy  pennons  on  the  far  frontier — 
Thy  cold  eye  saw  my  crescent  life  was  cheap 
In  my  regard,  when  loyalty  was  dear. 

Then,  face  to  face,  by  some  contagious  cot. 
Thou  dared  not  say  to  me — “ Elude  me  not !” 
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III 

TO  proofs  of  intelligence  in  flowers, 
man’s  vanity  opposes  the  tradi- 
tional objection : yes,  they  create 
marvels,  but  those  marvels  remaip  eter- 
nally the  same.  Each  species,  each  va- 
riety has  its  system  and,  from  generation 
to  generation,  introduces  no  perceptible 
improvement.  It  is  true  that,  since  we 
have  been  observing  them — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  past  fifty  years — we  have  not 
seen  the  Cory  ant  hes  Macrantha  or  the 
Catasetidm  perfect  their  trap;  that  is  all 
we  can  say;  and  it  is  really  not  enough. 
Have  we  as  much  as  attempted  the  most 
elementary  experiments;  and  do  we  know 
what  the  successive  generations  of  our 
astonishing  bathing  Orchid  would  do  at 
the  end  of  a century,  if  placed  in  dif- 
ferent surroundings,  among  insects  to 
which  it  was  not  accustomed?  For  the 
rest,  the  names  which  we  give  to  the 
orders,  species  and  varieties  end  by  de- 
ceiving ourselves ; and  we  thus  create 
imaginary  types  which  we  believe  to  be 
fixed,  whereas  they  are  probably  only  the 
representatives  of  one  and  the  same 
flower,  which  continues  to  modify  its 
organs  slowly  in  accordance  with  slow 
circumstances. 

The  flowers  came  upon  our  earth  be- 
fore the  insects;  they  had,  therefore, 
when  the  latter  appeared,  to  fit  an  entire- 
ly new  machinery  to  the  habits  of  these 
unexpected  collaborators.  This  geolog- 
ically incontestable  fact  alone,  amid  all 
that  we  do  not  know,  is  enough  to  es- 
tablish evolution;  and  does  not  this  some- 
what vague  word  mean,  after  all,  adapta- 
tion, modification,  intelligent  progress? 

It  would  be  easy,  moreover,  with- 
out appealing  to  this  prehistoric  event, 
to  bring  together  a large  number  of  facts 
that  would  show  that  the  faculty  of 
adaptation  and  intelligent  progress  is  not 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  human  race. 
Without  returning  to  the  detailed  chap- 


ters which  I have  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  The  Life  of  the  Bee,  I will  simply 
recall  two  or  three  topical  details  which 
are  there  mentioned.  The  bees,  for  in- 
stance, invented  the  hive.  In  the  wild 
and  primitive  state  and  in  their  country 
of  origin  they  work  in  the  open  air.  It 
was  the  uncertainty,  the  inclemency  of 
our  northern  seasons  that  gave  them  the 
idea  of  seeking  a shelter  in  hollow  trees 
or  a hole  in  the  rocks.  This  idea  of 
genius*  restored  to  the  work  of  looting 
and  the  care  of  the  eggs  the  thousands 
of  bees  stationed  around  the  combs  to 
maintain  the  necessary  heat.  And  it  is 
not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  South, 
during  exceptionally  mild  summers,  to 
find  the  bees  reverting  to  the  tropical 
manners  of  their  ancestors.* 

Another  fact:  transported  to  Australia 
or  California,  our  black  bee  completely 
alters  her  habits.  After  one  or  two 
years,  finding  that  summer  is  perpetual 
and  flowers  forever  abundant,  she  will 
live  from  day  to  day,  content  to  gather 

* I had  just  written  these  lines,  when 
M.  E.  L.  Bouvier  made  a communication 
in  the  Academy  of  Science  (Report  of  the 
7th  of  May,  1006)  on  the  subject  of  two 
open-air  nidifications  observed  in  Paris, 
one  in  a Sophora  Japonica , the  other  in 
a chestnut-tree.  The  latter,  which  hung  from 
a small  branch  furnished  with  two  almost 
contiguous  forks,  was  the  more  remark- 
able of  the  two,  because  of  its  evident  and 
intelligent  adaptation  to  particularly  dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

“ The  bees,”  says  M.  de  Parville,  in  his 
summary  in  the  science  column  of  the 
Journal  des  D6bats  of  the  31st  of  May, 
1000,  “ built  consolidating  pillars  and 

resorted  to  really  remarkable  artifices  of 
protection  and  ended  by  transforming  the 
two  forks  of  the  chestnut-tree  into  a solid 
ceiling.  An  ingenious  human  being  would 
certainly  not  have  done  so  well.  . . . 

“ To  protect  themselves  against  the  rain, 
they  had  installed  fences,  thickenings  and 
blinds  against  the  sun.  One  can  receive  no 
greater  idea  of  the  perfect  industry  of  the 
bees  than  by  observing  the  architecture  of 
these  two  nidifications,  now  at  the  Museum. ” 


# Translated  by  Alexander  Teixcira  de  Mattos.  Copyright,  1906,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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the  honey  and  pollen  indispensable  for 
the  day’s  consumption;  and,  her  recent 
and  thoughtful  observation  triumphing 
over  hereditary  experience,  she  will  cease 
to  make  provision  for  her  winter.  Buch- 
ner mentions  an  analogous  fact,  which 
also  proves  the  bees,  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances, not  slow,  secular,  uncon- 
scious and  fatal,  but  immediate  and  in- 
telligent: in  Barbados,  the  bees  whose 
hives  are  in  the  midst  of  the  refineries, 
where  they  find  sugar  in  plenty  during 
the  whole  year,  will  entirely  abandon 
their  visits  to  the  flowers. 

Let  us  lastly  recall  the  amusing  con- 
tradiction which  the  bees  gave  to  two 
learned  English  entomologists,  Kirby 
and  Spence: 

“ Show  us,”  said  these,  u a single  case 
in  which,  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
the  bees  have  had  the  idea  of  substitu- 
ting clay  or  mortar  for  wax  and  pro- 
polis and  we  will  admit  their  reasoning 
faculties.” 

Hardly  had  they  expressed  this  some- 
what arbitrary  wish,  when  another  nat- 
uralist, Andrew  Knight,  having  coated 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  with  a sort  of 
cement  made  of  wax  and  turpentine,  ob- 
served that  his  bees  entirely  ceased  to 
gather  propolis  and  used  only  this  new 
and  unknown  substance,  which  they  found 
prepared  for  them  in  abundance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  home.  Moreover, 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  when 
pollen  is  scarce,  the  bee-keeper  has  but 
to  place  at  their  disposal  a few  pinches 
of  flour  for  them  to  understand  at  once 
that  this  can  serve  the  same  purpose 
and  be  turned  to  the  same  use  as  the 
dust  of  the  anthers,  although  its  taste, 
smell  and  color  are  absolutely  different. 

That  which  I have  just  recalled,  in  the 
matter  of  the  bees,  might,  I think,  mu - 
tatis  mutandis , be  confirmed  in  the  king- 
dom of  flowers.  It  would  probably 
suffice  if  the  wonderful  evolutionary 
efforts  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
Sage,  for  instance,  were  subjected  to  a 
few  experiments  and  studied  more 
methodically  than  a layman,  such  as 
myself,  is  capable  of  doing.  Meanwhile, 
among  many  other  indications  which 
could  be  easily  collected,  a curious  study 
by  Babinet  on  the  cereals  tells  us  that 
certain  plants,  when  transported  far 
from  their  habitual  climate,  observe  the 


new  circumstances  and  avail  themselves 
of  them,  exactly  as  the  bees  do.  Thus, 
in  the  hottest  regions  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  America,  where  the  winter  does  not 
annually  kill  it,  our  com  becomes  again 
what  it  must  have  been  at  first,  a peren- 
nial plant,  like  grass.  It  remains  always 
green,  multiplies  by  the  root  and  no 
longer  bears  ears  or  grains.  When, 
therefore,  from  its  original  and  tropical 
country  it  came  to  be  acclimatized  in 
our  icy  regions,  it  had  to  upset  its  habits 
and  to  invent  a new  method  of  multipli- 
cation. As  Babinet  well  says: 

“ The  organism  of  the  plant,  thanks 
to  an  inconceivable  miracle,  seemed  to 
have  a presentiment  of  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  grain  state,  so  as 
not  to  perish  completely  during  the  se- 
vere season.” 

In  any  case,  to  destroy  the  objection 
which  I mentioned  above  and  which  has 
compelled  me  to  travel  so  far  from  my 
immediate  subject,  it  would  be  enough  to 
establish  an  act  of  intelligent  progress, 
were  it  but  for  a single  occasion,  out- 
side mankind.  But,  apart  from  the 
pleasure  which  one  takes  in  refuting 
an  over-vain  and  out-of-date  argument, 
how  little  importance,  when  all  is  said, 
attaches  to  this  question  of  the  personal 
intelligence  of  the  flowers,  the  insects, 
or  the  birds!  Supposing  that  we  say, 
speaking  of  the  Orchid  and  the.  bee 
alike,  that  it  is  nature  and  not  the 
plant  or  the  insect  that  calculates,  com- 
bines, adorns,  invents  and  thinks:  what 
interest  can  this  distinction  have  for 
us?  A much  loftier  question  and  one 
more  worthy  of  our  eager  attention  pre- 
vails over  these  details.  It  is  a matter 
of  grasping  the  character,  the  quality, 
the  habits  and  perhaps  the  object  of  the 
general  intelligence  whence  emanate  all 
the  intelligent  acts  that  are  accomplish- 
ed upon  this  earth.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  study  of  those  creatures 
— the  ants  and  the  bees,  among  others — 
in  which,  outside  the  human  form,  the 
proceedings  and  the  ideal  of  that  genius 
are  most  clearly  manifested  becomes  one 
of  the  most  curious  which  it  is  possible  to 
undertake.  It  is  clear,  when  all  is  said, 
that  we  have  ascertained  that  those  ten- 
dencies, those  intellectual  methods  are  at 
least  as  complex,  as  advanced,  as  start- 
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ling  in  the  Orchids  as  in  the  gregarious 
Hymenopteroe . Let  us  add  that  a large 
number  of  the  motives  and  a portion  of 
the  logic  of  these  restless  insects,  so 
difficult  of  observation,  still  escape  us, 
whereas  we  can  grasp  with  ease  all  the 
silent  motives,  all  the  wise  and  stable 
arguments  of  the  peaceful  flower. 

Now  what  do  we  observe  when  we 
perceive  nature  (or  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  universal  genius:  the  name 
matters  but  little)  at  work  in  the  Orchid 
world?  Many  things;  and,  to  mention 
it  only  in  passing,  for  the  subject  would 
offer  facilities  for  a long  study,  we  begin 
by  ascertaining  that  her  idea  of  beauty, 
of  gladness,  her  methods  of  attraction, 
her  aesthetic  tastes  are  very  near  akin  to 
our  own.  But,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  state  that  ours  are  con- 
genial with  hers.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  un- 
certain whether  we  have  ever  invented 
a beauty  peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  our 
architectural,  all  our  musical  motives, 
all  our  harmonies  of  color  and  light  are 
borrowed  directly  from  nature.  With- 
out evoking  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the 
skies,  the  night,  the  twilight,  so  as  not 
to  wander  too  far  from  our  subject, 
what  might  one  not  say,  for  instance,  of 
the  beauty  of  the  trees?  I speak  not  only 
of  the  tree  considered  in  the  forest, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  our 
instincts,  of  our  sense  of  the  universe, 
but  of  the  tree  in  itself,  the  solitary  tree, 
whose  green  old  age  is  laden  with  a 
thousand  seasons.  Among  those  impres- 
sions which,  without  our  knowing  it, 
form  the  limpid  hollow  and  perhaps  the 
subsoil  of  happiness  and  calm  of  our 
whole  existence,  which  of  us  does  not  pre- 
serve the  recollection  of  a few  beautiful 
trees?  When  a man  has  passed  mid-life, 
when  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  the 
wondering  period,  when  he  has  exhaust- 
ed nigh  all  the  sights  that  the  art,  the 
genius  and  the  luxury  of  ages  aijd  men 
can  offer,  after  experiencing  and  com- 
paring many  things,  he  returns  to  very 
simple  memories.  They  raise  upon  the 
purified  horizon  two  or  three  innocent, 
invariable  and  refreshing  images,  which 
he  would  wish  to  carry  away  with  him 
in  his  last  sleep,  if  it  be  true  that  an 
image  can  pass  the  threshold  that  sepa- 


rates our  two  worlds.  For  myself,  I 
can  imagine  no  paradise  nor  after-life, 
however  splendid  it  may  be,  in  which  a 
certain  magnificent  Oak  would  be  out 
of  place,  or  a certain  Cypress,  or  a Para- 
sol Pine  of  Florence  or  of  a charming 
hermitage  near  my  own  house,  any  one 
of  which  will  afford  to  the  passer-by  a 
model  of  all  the  great  movements  of 
necessary  resistance,  of  peaceful  courage, 
of  soaring,  of  gravity,  of  silent  victory 
and  of  perseverance. 

But  I am  wandering  too  far  afield:  I 
intended  only  to  remark,  with  reference 
to  the  flower,  that  nature,  when  she 
wishes  to  be  beautiful,  to  please,  to  de- 
light and  to  prove  herself  happy,  does 
almost  what  we  should  do  had  we  her 
treasures  at  our  disposal.  I know  that, 
speaking  thus,  I am  speaking  a little 
like  the  bishop  who  was  astonished,  that 
Providence  always  made  the  great 
streams  flow  close  to  the  big  cities;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  these  things 
from  any  other  than  the  human  point  of 
view.  Let  us,  then,  from  this  point  of 
view,  consider  that  we  should  know  very 
few  signs,  very  few  expressions  of  hap- 
piness, if  we  did  not  know  the  flower. 
In  order  well  to  judge  of  its  power  of 
gladness  and  beauty,  one  must  live  in 
a part  of  the  country  where  it  reigns 
undivided,  such  as  that  corner  of  Pro- 
vence, between  the  Siagne  and  the  Loup, 
in  which  I am  writing  these  lines.  Here, 
truly,  the  flower  is  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  hills  and  valleys.  The  peasants  have 
lost  the  habit  of  cultivating  com,  as 
though  they  had  now  only  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  a subtler  race  of  mankind 
that  lived  on  sweet  fragrance  and  am- 
brosia. The  fields  form  one  great  bou- 
quet, which  is  incessantly  renewed,  and 
the  perfumes  that  succeed  one  another 
seem  to  dance  their  rounds  all  through 
the  azure  year.  Anemones,  Gilliflow- 
ers,  Mimosas,  Violets,  Pinks,  Narcis- 
suses, Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Mignonette, 
Jasmine,  invade  the  days,  the  nights,  the 
winter,  summer,  spring  and  autumn 
months.  But  the  magnificent  hour  be- 
longs to  the  Roses  of  May.  Then,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  from  the  slope  of  the 
hills  to  the  hollow  of  the  plains,  between 
dikes  of  Vines  and  Olive-trees,  they  flow 
on  every  side  like  a stream  of  petals 
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whence  emerge  the  houses  and  the  trees, 
a stream  of  the  color  which  we  allot  to 
.youth,  health  and  joy.  The  aroma,  at 
once  warm  and  fresh,  but  above  all  spa- 
cious, which  opens  up  the  sky,  emanates, 
one  would  think,  directly  from  the 
sources  of  beatitude.  The  roads,  the  paths, 
are  carved  in  the  pulp  of  the  flower,  in 
the  very  substance  of  Eden.  For  the  first 
time  in  one’s  life,  one  seems  to  have  a 
satisfactory  vision  of  happiness. 

Still  speaking  from  our  human  point 
of  view  and  persevering  in  the  neces- 
sary illusion,  let  us  add  to  our  first 
remark  one  that  is  a little  more  ex- 
tensive, a little  less  hazardous  and 
perhaps  big  in  consequences,  namely, 
that  the  genius  of  the  earth,  which 
is  probably  that  of  the  whole  world, 
acts,  in  the  vital  struggle,  exactly  as 
a man  would  act.  It  employs  the  same 
methods,  the  same  logic.  It  attains 
its  aim  by  the  same  means  that  we 
would  use:  it  gropes,  it  hesitates,  it  cor- 
rects itself  time  after  time;  it  adds,  it 
suppresses,  it  recognizes  and  repairs  its 
errors,  as  we  should  do  in  its  place.  It 
makes  great  efforts,  it  invents  with  diffi- 
culty and  little  by  little,  in  the  manner 
of  the  workmen  and  engineers  in  our 
workshops.  It  struggles  like  ourselves 
against  the  heavy,  huge  and  obscure  mass 
of  its  being.  It  knows  no  more  than 
ourselves  where  it  is  going ; it  seeks  itself 
and  finds  itself  gradually.  It  has  an 
ideal  which  is  often  confused,  but  one  in 
which,  nevertheless,  we  distinguish  a 
host  of  great  lines  that  rise  towards  a 
more  ardent,  complex,  nervous  and  spir- 
itual form  of  existence.  Materially,  it 
disposes  of  infinite  resources,  it  knows 
the  secret  of  prodigious  forces  of  which 
we  know  nothing;  but,  intellectually,  it 
appears  strictly  to  occupy  our  sphere: 
we  cannot  prove  that,  hitherto,  it  has 
exceeded  its  limits;  and,  if  it  does  not 
endeavor  to  take  anything  beyond  that 
sphere,  does  this  not  mean  that  there  is 
nothing  beyond  it  ? Does  it  not  mean  that 
the  methods  of  the  human  mind  are  the 
only  possible  ones,  that  man  has  made 
no  mistake,  that  he  is  neither  an  ex- 
ception nor  a monster,  but  the  being 
through  whom  pass,  in  whom  are  most 
intensely  manifested  the  great  volitions, 
the  great  desires  of  the  universe? 


This  is  an  ascertainment  that  is  one 
of  the  most  reassuring  that  we  could 
make.  We  have  long  taken  a rather 
foolish  pride  in  believing  ourselves  to 
be  miraculous,  unparalleled  and  marvel- 
lously incidental  beings,  probably  fallen 
from  another  world,  devoid  of  any  cer- 
tain ties  with  the  rest  of  life  and,  in 
any  case,  endowed  with  an  unusual,  in- 
comparable, monstrous  faculty.  It  is 
greatly  preferable  to  be  less  prodigious, 
for  we  have  learnt  that  prodigies  do  not 
take  long  to  disappear  in  the  normal 
evolution  of  nature.  It  is  much  more 
consoling  to  observe  that  we  follow  the 
same  road  as  the  soul  of  this  great  world, 
that  we  have  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
hopes,  the  same  trials,  and — were  it  not 
for  our  specific  dream  of  justice  and 
pity — the  same  feelings.  It  is  much 
more  tranquillizing  to  assure  ourselves 
that,  to  better  our  lot,  to  utilize  the 
forces,  the  occasions,  the  laws  of  matter, 
we  employ  methods  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  it  uses  to  conquer,  enlighten 
and  order  its  unsubjected,  unconscious 
and  unruly  regions,  that  there  are  no 
other  methods,  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  truth,  that  we  are  in  our  right  place 
and  at  home  in  this  universe  formed  of 
unknown  substances,  whose  thought,  how- 
ever, is  not  impenetrable  and  hostile,  but 
analogous  and  apposite  to  our  own. 

If  nature  knew  everything,  if  she 
were  never  mistaken,  if  everywhere,  in 
all  her  undertakings,  she  showed  herself 
at  the  first  onset  perfect,  impeccable,  in- 
fallible, if  she  revealed  in  all  things  an 
intelligence  immeasurably  superior  to 
our  own,  then  there  would  be  cause  to 
fear  and  to  lose  courage.  We  should 
feel  ourselves  the  victims  and  the  prey 
of  an  extraneous  power,  which  we  should 
have  no  hope  of  knowing  or  measuring. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  convinced  that 
this  power,  at  least  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  is  closely  akin  to  our  own. 
Our  intelligence  draws  upon  the  same 
reserves  as  that  of  nature.  We  belong 
to  the  same  world,  we  are  almost  equals. 
We  are  associating  not  with  inaccessible 
gods,  but  with  veiled,  yet  fraternal  voli- 
tions, which  it  is  our  business  to  sur- 
prise and  to  direct. 

It  would  not,  I imagine,  be  very  bold 
to  maintain  that  there  are  not  any  more 
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or  less  intelligent  beings,  but  a scattered, 
general  intelligence,  a sort  of  universal 
fluid  that  penetrates  the  organisms  which 
it  encounters  diversely  according  as  they 
are  good  or  bad  conductors  of  the  under- 
standing. Man  would  then  represent, 
hitherto,  upon  this  earth,  the  mode  of  life 
that  offered  the  least  resistance  to  this 
fluid,  which  the  religions  call  divine. 
Our  nerves  would  be  the  threads  along 
which  this  more  subtle  electricity  would 
spread.  The  circumvolutions  of  our 
brain  would,  in  a manner,  form  the  induc- 
tion-coil in  which  the  force  of  the  current 
would  be  multiplied;  but  this  current 
would  not  be  of  another  nature,  would 
not  come  from  another  source  than  that 
which  passes  through  the  stone,  the  star, 
the  flower  or  the  animal. 

But  these  are  mysteries  which  it  were 
somewhat  idle  to  question,  seeing  that 
we  do  not  yet  possess  the  organ  that 
could  gather  their  reply.  Let  us  be  satis- 
fied with  having  observed  certain  mani- 
festations of  this  intelligence  outside 
ourselves.  All  that  we  observe  within  our- 
selves is  rightly  open  to  suspicion : we  are 
at  once  judge  and  suitor  and  we  are  too 
greatly  interested  in  peopling  our  world 
with  magnificent  illusions  and  hopes. 


But  let  the  slightest  external  indication 
be  dear  and  precious  to  us.  Those  which 
the  flowers  have  just  offered  us  are 
probably  quite  infinitesimal  compared 
with  what  the  mountains,  the  seas  and 
the  stars  would  tell  us,  if  we  could  sur- 
prise the  secrets  of  their  life.  Neverthe- 
less, they  allow  us  to  presume,  with 
greater  assurance,  that  the  spirit  that 
animates  all  things  or  emanates  from  them 
is  of  the  same  essence  as  that  which  ani- 
mates our  bodies.  If  this  spirit  resembles 
us,  if  we  thus  resemble  it,  if  all  that  it 
contains  is  contained  also  within  our- 
selves, if  it  employs  our  methods,  if 
it  has  our  habits,  our  preoccupations, 
our  tendencies,  our  desires  for  better 
things,  is  it  illogical  for  us  to  hope  all 
that  we  do  hope,  instinctively,  invinci- 
bly, since  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
hopes  the  same?  Is  it  probable,  when 
we  find  scattered  through  life  so  great 
a sum  total  of  intelligence,  that  this 
life  should  make  no  work  of  intelligence, 
that  is  to  say,  should  not  pursue  an 
aim  of  happiness,  of  perfection,  of  vic- 
tory over  that  which  we  call  evil,  death, 
darkness,  annihilation,  but  which  is 
probably  only  the  shadow  of  its  face 
or  its  own  sleep? 


Illusion 

BY  MARY  PAGE  BIRD 

'T'HE  sunshine  is  so  golden, 

* So  free  from  blight  and  chill, 
A happy  bird  in  passing, 

Believes  it’s  summer  still. 

The  sky  so  deeply  azure, 

The  forest  slopes  so  green, 

He,  pausing  in  his  flitting. 
Remembers  April’s  sheen. 

And  so  surcharged  with  gladness. 
He  makes  the  rooftree  ring; 

We  dread  the  gray  of  Autumn, 

He  only  dreams  of  Spring. 
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The  Valedictory 

BY  MURIEL  CAMPBELL  DYAR 


NOT  at  first  did  George  and  Margy 
Todd  brag  inordinately  nor  speak 
of  college,  although  from  the  first 
they  felt  they  had  a gifted  son.  This 
restraint  was  remarkable;  for,  while  on 
the  farms  of  Turkey  Ridge  parents  might 
preserve  some  decency  in  regard  to  a son 
who  took  naturally  to  farming,  such 
decency  was  held  to  be  impossible  in  re- 
spect to  a son  who  took,  as  it  were,  by 
ear  to  books.  In  the  days  of  a young 
family,  were  a father  and  mother  ques- 
tioned by  a friend  concerning  their  chil- 
dren, with  perhaps,  “How’s  Tom?”  they 
replied,  becomingly, 

“ Oh,  Tom’s  well ; he  kin  plough  a real 
straight  furrer  a’ready.” 

“An’  Jim?” 

“ Jim’s  all  right,”  they  answered  with 
diffidence;  “he’s  gittin’  to  be  right  smart 
with  the  cows.” 

“An’  John?” 

“John?”  they  said,  with  a brightening 
of  the  eye  and  straightening  of  the  back. 
“ Why,  John’s  fine;  he’s  takin’  to  learnin’ 
awful  easy!  The  teacher  says  he  ain’t 
scarcely  seen  his  ekal.  We  air  a-plannin’ 
to  send  him  to  college.” 

The  reason  for  this  cherishing  of  schol- 
arship, in  a neighborhood  which  ex- 
tended narrowly  from  Lemuel  Potter’s 
at  the  one  end  to  Annie  Glegg’s  at  the 
other,  and  which  in  winter-times  was  so 
thick  with  storms  one  could  not  see  be- 
yond it,  had  never  been  fully  explained. 
It  was  not  because  the  men  and  women, 
who  early  in  life  had  brought  home  their 
school  satchels  and  had  hung  their  com- 
pleted educations  up  on  nails,  had  any 
undue  bashfulness  about  the  knowledge 
they  possessed,  of  a kind  other  than  that 
to  be  gained  from  books.  On  the  patches 
of  homely  land  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  conceit.  Few  earthly  performances 
can  so  raise  a man  in  his  own  esteem* 
as  to  come  out  on  the  right  side  of  a 
horse  trade,  or  to  plant  potatoes  in  the 
year  in  which  potatoes  command  a price, 
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when  a less  astute  creature  would  have 
wasted  himself  on  beans.  Little  can  so 
elevate  a woman  as  to  have  more  jars  of 
fruit  on  her  cellar  shelves  by  the  close 
of  the  canning  season  than  any  of  the 
ladies  of  the  place.  Nevertheless,  the 
minister  and  one  Lemuel  Potter,  claim- 
ing learning,  were  picked  personages,  and 
all  were  uplifted  by  the  inward  conviction 
that  they,  too,  could  have  been  great 
scholars,  had  they  but  had  the  time.  And 
seeing  in  one  born  of  them  signs  of  the 
gift  of  books,  they  rejoiced  sincerely  at 
this  result  of  their  distinguished  efforts 
and  planned  at  once  for  college.  That 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  achievement  of 
this  ideal,  since  more  rocks  than  colle- 
giate careers  were  to  be  dug  from  the 
soil  of  the  land,  gave  surely  no  scorn 
to  the  desire. 

Quietly  at  week  ends  Margy  Todd  put 
away  the  slips  of  ruled  paper  which  her 
son  Sammie  fetched  her  from  the  teacher. 
She  did  not  lay  them  away  in  the  shell 
box  until  she  had  shown  them  to  George 
in  the  evening,  after  Sammie  had  gone 
to  bed.  He  was  a slow  man,  whose  eyes 
crossed  and  looked  off  distantly  beyond 
his  ears;  to  get  at  his  expression  she  had 
need  to  go  behind  him.  He  was  by  na- 
ture very  reticent.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
rumor  that  Margy,  driven  desperate,  had 
had  to  propose  for  him  in  his  courting, 
to  find  out  what  he  wanted  before  she 
wasted  too  much  wood  on  a beau  fire  in 
her  mother’s  parlor.  Over  Sammie’s 
marks  he  came  perilously  near  talking. 

At  term  ends  she  waited  by  the  gate, 
the  baby  in  her  skirts,  while  Sammie  ran 
home  to  her  up  the  lane,  his  sister  Annie 
tagging  at  his  heels.  The  sight  of  him 
puckered  her  forehead  anxiously.  Shad- 
ing her  blue  eyes  with  her  palm  and  de- 
scrying the  lump  on  his  chest,  her  brow 
cleared.  She  reached  eagerly  for  the 
book,  hot  from  its  hiding  below  his 
jacket,  and  read  aloud,  in  the  sunset,  the 
inscription  w’ritten  on  the  fly-leaf  in  ele- 
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gant  script:  " To  Samuel  Dolliver  Todd 
from  his  Teacher  for  excellent  Scholar- 
ship.” She  exhibited  the  book  to  George 
at  supper,  shining  like  a pumpkin  from 
his  sanctification  with  yellow  soap  in  the 
kitchen.  The  same  remark  served  him 
for  each  prize-day.  " I was  awful  smart 
in  school  myself,”  he  said. 

Until  Sammie  was  nine  they  held 
themselves  in.  George’s  reserve  checked 
Margy  from  planning  or  talking  much 
before  they  were  sure  of  him.  An  un- 
usual perspicacity  may  have  warned  him 
of  the  wisdom  of  saving  their  breath  with 
their  neighbors  beforehand.  For,  by  a 
curious  anomaly,  although  neighbors  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  their  own  scholars, 
they  were  frequently  highly  suspicious 
of  anybody  else’s.  A scholar,  therefore, 
was  accepted  slowly.  Until  he  were  well 
proven,  a learning  child  was  a doubted 
offspring.  Heads  were  shaken  ominously 
on  the  mention  of  him.  Ominousness,  on 
many  subjects,  was  a neighbor’s  part. 

But  when  Sammie  was  nine  they  held 
themselves  in  no  longer.  Then  he  proved 
to  them  and  to  all  others  that  he  had  the 
making  of  a scholar  in  him.  Then  he 
entered  the  annual  spelling-match  on  the 
night  of  the  last  day  of  the  summer  term 
of  school.  Because  hill  tongues  were 
stumbling  and  hill  hands  horned  other- 
wise than  by  the  pen  was  not  a sign  that 
no  spelling  was  done.  A not  unworthy 
skill  in  it,  as  in  " figgerin’,”  had  been 
very  generally  preserved  through  life  out 
of  the  old  school  satchels.  Against  the 
fly-specked  walls  of  the  schoolroom  words 
were  spelled  so  great  that  to  write  them 
down  on  paper  would  have  been  a well- 
nigh  impossible  undertaking,  and  to  give 
their  meaning,  a martyrdom.  An  equal 
skill  did  not  abide  on  all  alike.  The 
minister  and  Lemuel  Potter  were  the 
foremost.  Kerenhappuch  Green  and 
Timothy  Bayne  were  next.  Davie  Bas- 
com  was  the  poorest.  Still,  Davie  was 
nearly  positive  of  one  word,  and  that  was 
" physic.”  Inasmuch  as  spelling  was  no 
light  matter,  the  match  was  viewed 
seriously.  In  preparation  for  it  thumbs 
were  licked  and  the  leaves  of  dog-eared 
spelling-books  were  turned  by  lamplight. 
George  and  Margy,  joining  with  Sammie 
in  the  procession  of  umbrellas — spell- 
ers prancing  underneath  them — which 
bobbed  down  the  road  to  the  schoolhouse 


in  the  rain  of  the  night,  lost  their  worry 
for  their  acquittal  in  the  contest,  worry- 
ing in  regard  to  Sammie’s.  Margy 
thought  that  if  he  did  not  outspell  Sallie 
Tipton,  a child  from  the  briers  beyond 
the  Ridge,  whose  marks  were  close  to  his, 
she  would  certainly  die. 

Neither  of  them  had  a premonition 
of  what  was  actually  to  happen. 

Sammie  was  late  chosen  from  the  chil- 
dren, having  no  reputation  for  learning. 
Their  silence  had  hidden  him  beneath  a 
bushel.  Margy,  looking  backward  from 
her  place,  saw  him  at  the  foot,  among  the 
lowliness  of  the  lanterns  brought  in- 
side to  save  them  from  the  wet.  He  was 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  was  standing 
lamely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  one  leg 
of  the  trousers  which  she  had  cut  for 
him  wa9  longer  than  the  other.  His  hair 
was  straggling  damply  on  his  forehead 
and  his  mouth  was  widened  in  embarrass- 
ment. His  ears  stuck  out,  large  and  un- 
scholarly.  His  eyes  were  fixed  shyly  on  a 
crack  in  the  floor,  while  Sallie  Tipton’s 
were  raised  confidently,  and  she  was  gig- 
gling at  the  barrel-stove.  Margy’s  heart 
sank  for  him,  and  George  was  plainly 
nervous. 

Sammie  did  not,  however,  disappoint 
their  hopes.  Not  lifting  his  gaze  from  the 
crack  nor  spelling  loudly,  he  outspelled 
Sallie  Tipton.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
children,  save  him,  to  melt  from  the 
lines.  " Towel  ” was  too  much  for  her. 
It  set  her  bawling  into  her  handkerchief. 
The  neighbors  surveyed  him  suspiciously, 
correcting  her,  and  Lemuel  Potter,  al- 
ways cleaned  up  with  difficulty  for  a 
match  by  his  womenfolks,  shook  his 
head  in  doubt,  towel  being  but  a poor 
thing  at  best.  George  and  Margy  were 
very  much  relieved,  and  still  they  were 
contained.  They  settled  to  their  own 
labors,  the  contest  going  to  the  elders. 

But  Sammie  did  not  sit  down  upon  the 
longer  words,  which  had  been  the  habit 
of  children  in  his  position.  Across  from 
him  Davie  Bascom,  spelling  all  along  un- 
surely,  by  chance  received  the  word 
" physic.”  He  pulled  up  his  collar  hilari- 
ously. His  dim  old  face  was  pleased. 
" F-i-s-y-c !”  he  spelled,  smartly.  Sammie 
wiped  his  lips  with  his  sleeve.  The 
teacher  motioned  Davie  to  the  benches. 
He  went,  astonished.  "Well,  now!”  he 
exclaimed,  dejectedly.  "Well,  note/” 
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Not  even  after  that  did  Sammie  go.  He 
stayed  on  in  the  contest  among  his  elders. 
A whisper  of  surprise  started  in  the 
schoolroom,  which  deepened. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  lines  continued. 
Ilitty  Bayne  missed  “ fugue,”  although 
she  drew  tightly  the  strings  of  her  apron, 
which  she  wore  so  constantly  at  home  that 
she  dared  not  remove  it  when  she  went 
abroad,  for  fear  of  getting  cold.  “ I 
don’t  b’lieve  the  Lord  ever  heerd  o’  any 
sech  word,”  she  sniffed.  George  himself 
followed  her.  He  had  spelled  with  such 
openness  it  appeared  his  custom  of  re- 
serve was  broken.  Bxit  on  the  word 
“ caitiff  ” he  relapsed  into  it  remarkably. 
He  thrust  his  hands  down  into  his  pock- 
ets and  said  nothing  further.  Those 
near  him  prodded  him  in  the  ribs.  The 
teacher  cleared  his  throat  distinctly. 
“ How  do  you  spell  it,  Mr.  Todd  ?”  he 
coaxed.  Three  minutes  passed,  then  four, 
then  five.  He  opened  his  mouth  cautious- 
ly. “ Blamed  ef  I know,”  he  said.  He 
heard  Margy  gasp  and  the  whispering 
in  the  room  grow  louder  as  he  sat 
down,  leaving  Sammie  standing  in  the 
lines.  lie  looked  off  behind  his  ears, 
himself  amazed. 

In  a moment  Margy  was  gasping  on 
her  own  account.  She  failed  on 
“measles,”  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
nursed  Sammie  and  Annie  and  the  baby 
successfully  through  them.  Her  friend 
Panthea  Potter  hesitated  at  “ asafetida.” 
The  teacher  waved  his  hand  encouraging- 
ly. “Just  spell  it  any  way”  he  said.  He 
was  a young  man.  She  looked  at  him. 
“ W-x-x-y-y-p!”  she  snapped,  and  found 
her  seat  sarcastically.  She  frowned  at 
Sammie.  “Ain’t  he,”  she  inquired  in 
an  undertone  of  Margy,  “ a-gittin’  cross- 
eyed somethin’  like  his  pa  ?” 

When  the  conflict  narrowed  to  the 
famous  spellers,  the  whispering  dropped 
like  a singing  wind.  Many  neighbors 
were  stretched  to  see  if  Sammie  were  not 
looking  on  a spelling-book,  to  be  matched 
with  the  minister  and  Lemuel  Potter 
and  Kerenhnppueh  Green  and  Timothy 
Bayne.  Kerenhappuch  Green  first  broke 
the  remnant  of  the  ranks,  glancing  down 
at  the  buttons  on  his  every-day  coat.  His 
long,  gray  jaw  seemed  deeply  hurt.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  his  daughter 
Ellen  had  sewed  the  top  one  on  that  day. 
It  had  always  hitherto  been  off.  lie  was 


accustomed  to  remember  that  there  were 
as  many  p’s  in  “ hippopotamus  ” as  there 
were  buttons  on  him.  Next  Timothy 
Bayne  missed  “ aborigines.”  His  boots 
squeaked  crossly  in  retreat.  “He  per- 
nounced  it  wrong,”  he  complained,  in  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  “ Ef  he’d  jest 
hev  said  ‘abor jines,9  I’d  hev  spelt  it  in 
a minute.”  Lemuel  Potter  gave  up  stub- 
bornly, the  more  because  of  Sammie. 
His  boots  scraped  on  the  floor  with  dog- 
gedness. “ E-p-e-z-o-o-t-y !”  he  bellowed, 
bravely,  in  the  end.  The  teacher  signal- 
ling his  failure,  he  faced  the  roomful 
scornfully.  “ Well,  ef  ’tain’t  spelt  that 
way,  ’t  ought  to  be!”  he  cried. 

Sammie  moistened  the  circle  of  his 
wide,  dry  mouth.  The  stooping  minister 
stroked  his  beard.  The  teacher  put  out 
column  after  column  of  words.  He  went 
past  “ lachrymose,”  “ corymb,”  and 
“phthisic,”  at  which  variety  of  “physic  ” 
Davie  Bascom  seemed  perturbed.  Sud- 
denly, before  the  breathless  members  of 
his  flock  the  minister  colored.  “ X-i-p — ” 
he  began.  He  clutched  his  beard  more 
tightly.  “ X-i-p — ” he  said,  a trifle 
touched.  He  could  not  finish.  “ X-i-p-h- 
o-p-h-y-l-l-o-u-s,”  Sammie  said,  resting 
his  leg  which  was  too  long.  He  stood 
alone,  the  victor  of  the  match,  white  as 
the  wash  on  Margy’s  Monday  line. 

From  that  night  George  and  Margy 
let  themselves  out.  They  began  immedi- 
ately. Still  sitting  in  her  seat,  Margy 
informed  everybody  within  listening  dis- 
tance that  Sammie’s  marks  were  as  won- 
derfully high  in  all  other  branches  as 
in  the  field  of  spelling.  George,  letting 
go  of  himself  after  so  long  a reticence, 
nearly  lost  his  balance  altogether. 

“An  awful  wet  night,  ain’t  it?”  he 
bragged,  frankly. 

Splashing  home  with  Sammie  through 
the  puddles,  they  voiced  the  sacred  plan. 

“ I guess,”  Margy  spoke,  tracking  the 
streak  of  the  lantern  through  the  rain, 

“ we’ll  hev  to  send  him  to  college,  pa.” 

“ Yep !”  The  lantern  cut  a swath  in 
the  darkness. 

On  their  door-mat  she  spoke  again : 

“ An’  I guess,  pa,  we’d  better  git  up 
earlier  to-morrow  mornin’;  they  ain’t 
no  use  in  our  sleepin’  so  dreadful  late.” 

“Yep!” 

With  this  utterance  of  the  plan,  there 
was  upon  them  the  burden  of  a mighty 
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endeavor.  Others  had  borne  it  only  to 
let  it  fall.  It  remained  for  them  to  carry 
it  to  the  end.  The  school-teacher  told 
them  of  a college.  It  lay  east  from  his 
thumb  while  he  sat  talking  of  it  in  their 
sitting-room.  He  had  gone  there,  being 
yet  thin  from  the  experience.  Talking, 
he  coughed.  There,  two  honors  were  to 
be  won  after  four  years  of  work — the  first 
called  the  Valedictory;  the  second,  the 
Salutatory.  He  had  won  the  second  and 
had  spoken,  graduating,  for  eight  min- 
utes in  notable  Latin.  At  once  they 
wanted  for  Sammie  the  highest.  They 
did  not  consider  it  enough  for  him  to 
be  graduated  simply.  They  aimed  for 
the  Valedictory. 

The  youngest  of  the  hill  families,  they 
had  had  but  few  worldly  anxieties.  The 
three  children,  coming,  had  filled  Margy’s 
arms  with  contentment.  She  had  sung, 
plump  and  rosy,  at  her  tasks.  George 
had  gone  out  to  his  work  in  the  morning 
and  had  labored  with  an  easy  mind. 
Both  had  untried  backs.  Any  planning 
for  the  future  had  been  done  in  a pleas- 
ure of  imagination  which  involved  no 
harassment.  The  small  farm  supplied 
their  needs  and  wants.  The  house  was 
being  furnished,  little  by  little,  with 
their  surplus  money.  The  table  bore 
food  in  plenty  in  the  stone-china  dishes 
on  the  table.  The  up-stairs  closet  con- 
tained a comfortable  array  of  clothes. 
Here  hung  Margy’s  best  dress,  renewed 
each  year,  and,  changeless,  a pair  of  small 
black  trousers  and  a small  black  vest  and 
coat.  The  latter  undeniably  blighted 
George’s  existence,  for  he  was  a big  man 
— no  man  was  ever  fully  at  ease  in  his 
Sunday  suit  until  he  was  laid  out  in  it 
— but,  nevertheless,  they  were  a source  of 
satisfaction  to  him,  implying  as  they  did 
his  ability  to  afford  their  splendid  misery. 

They  accepted  the  burden  stoutly. 
Yawning  from  the  spelling-match,  they 
groped  for  their  garments  before  the 
breaking  of  the  dawn.  Margy’s  were  in 
excited  rings  on  a chair  by  the  bed.  The 
lamp  on  the  breakfast-table  cast  an  ugly 
yellow  glow  on  the  cloth.  Heretofore 
they  had  eaten  by  the  red  candles  in  the 
sky.  Margy’s  fork  went  into  her  mouth 
mechanically.  She  was  not  relishing  the 
ham  and  the  potatoes.  She  was  tasting 
the  Valedictory.  “ We’ll  hev  to  begin 
savin’  right  off,”  she  said.  George  nod- 


ded. Rising  from  the  table,  in  the  door- 
way the  dawn  broke  over  them.  The 
fields  of  the  farms  gleamed  dimly.  Dim- 
ly they  saw  the  greatness  of  their  strug- 
gle. Their  faces  were  high  and  sober. 

The  household  was  adjusted  to  the 
cause.  The  earlier  breakfast  created  an 
earlier  dinner;  the  earlier  dinner,  an 
earlier  supper.  At  night  they  retired 
earlier,  that  they  might  get  up  very  early 
the  next  morning  and  have  a long  day 
to  work  in.  George,  working  harder  in 
the  fields  through  the  months  of  heat, 
clumped  in  more  tiredly  when  he  was 
finished.  Margy  did  not  stop  to  sing. 
She  was  too  busy.  Her  brain  toiled  with 
her  hands.  She  thought  how  they  could 
save.  She  contrived  a hole  in  the  chim- 
ney where  a brick  turned.  There  she  con- 
cealed the  nest-egg  of  the  college  fund. 

Their  savings  extended  in  a widening 
circle.  The  baby’s  clothes  were  made 
from  Annie’s  old  ones,  and  Annie’s  from 
Margy ’s  skirts.  Sammie’s  were  evolved 
from  George’s  handed  - down  apparel. 
These  did  not  yield  him  an  overcoat  for 
winter.  A comforter  tied  around  his 
neck,  he  ran  by  the  frozen  bushes  of  the 
road  in  his  jacket  to  keep  warm.  Margy 
tucked  him  into  bed  with  a hot  stone  of 
atonement.  With  her  candle  smoking 
in  her  hand,  her  shoulders  shaking  un- 
der her  little  shawl,  her  breath  forming 
a smudge  on  the  cold  air  of  the  room, 
she  yearned  above  him.  George  bought 
nothing  for  himself  nor  for  the  farm. 
Margy  did  not  buy  a new  best  dress.  Al- 
ready the  sleeves  of  the  plaid  in  the 
closet  were  unlike  those  of  Panthea  Pot- 
ter. The  money  for  an  extra  company 
chair  was  in  her  purse.  She  put  it  in 
the  chimney  hole.  The  food  in  the  stone- 
china  dishes  was  reduced  severely  to 
plainness.  Sammie  and  Annie  carried 
skimped  pails  to  school.  A basketful  in 
which  the  family  had  no  pride  was  con- 
veyed to  the  social.  The  county  cattle- 
fair  of  the  autumn  was  given  up.  The 
dust  from  the  wheels  of  the  other  pil- 
grims to  it  rose  up  gayly  in  front  of  the 
house.  Sammie,  with  a lack  of  scholar- 
ly fortitude,  on  the  door-step  dampened 
the  green  patches  which  Margy  had  eco- 
nomically sewed  into  his  blue  knees. 
Annie,  beside  him,  buried  her  head  in 
her  arms,  showing  only  two  little  pig- 
tails of  grieved  hair.  George’s  scolding 
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was  not  heartfelt,  nor  was  Margy’s. 
They  loved  to  go,  crowded  into  the  ex- 
press with  the  children,  to  encounter  the 
music  and  the  shifting  crowds  and  the 
cleaned  cattle  in  the  stalls.  Christinas 
day,  sausage  meat  was  the  feature  of 
the  dinner  instead  of  the  turkey,  which 
was  sold.  The  chimneypiece  was  strait- 
ened. Only  the  baby’s  stocking  was 
richly  bulged — and  it  had  a pine-cone  in 
the  toe. 

But  the  fact  of  a scholar  in  the  house 
mitigated  the  privations,  the  first  stings 
over.  It  was  as  the  odor  of  incense  in 
a simple  sacristy. 

“ Plaids  ’ll  do  for  me  now . I’d  hate 
to  care  as  much  ’bout  clothes  as  some,” 
Margy  said,  proudly,  to  Panthea  Potter, 
who  had  run  in  on  a friendly  call  to  tell 
her  that  plaids  were  out  of  style.  And, 
" No,  thank  you,”  she  protested  to  visit- 
ors, having  hurriedly  borne  a chair  from 
the  back  of  the  house  into  the  parlor  on 
hearing  polite  steps  on  the  front  walk. 
“ Jest  keep  your  seat.  I like  hard 
cheers.”  She  had  seen  mothers  go- 
ing without  the  stylish  clothes  and  the 
parlor  furniture  that  they  had  expected 
of  God,  and  she  had  wondered  how  they 
had  done  it.  Now  she  saw  that  the  pain 
of  it  was  cheerfully  endured,  like  that 
of  travail. 

“ No,”  George  said,  expansively,  “ I 
ain’t  goin’  to  git  that  top-buggy  with  red 
wheels,  er  that  gold  watch  ’n’  chain  or 
that  full-blooded  Poland-China  pig.  You 
know  we  air  a-plannin’  to  send  Sammie 
to  college!”  Not  being  naturally  a trav- 
ailing person,  he  minded  his  initial  suf- 
fering more  than  Margy.  By  way  of 
compensation  he  deprived  himself  of 
things  which  he  had  never  really  ex- 
pected to  have.  His  early  self-denial,  in 
his  rare  bursts  of  confidence  to  his 
friends,  reflected  glory  on  him. 

Sammie  stiffened  his  upper  lip,  taunt- 
ed by  an  enemy  that  he  had  not  gone 
to  the  county  fair.  "Well,  I’m  goin’ 
to  college  an’  you  ain’t!  You’re  jest  a 
pudden-head ; you  can’t  learn  nothin'” 

Annie  tossed  her  braids  at  Sallie  Tip- 
ton’s little  sister,  meeting  her  in  the 
Christmas  snow  in  her  scarlet  hood. 
“ No,  I didn’t  git  no  doll,”  she  said,  “ nor 
no  neck  beads,  but  Sammie’s  goin’  to 
git  the  Yaledict’ry !” 

Seated  in  their  pew  in  the  meeting- 


house on  Sunday,  they  sat  up  straight 
in  the  dignity  of  sacrifice.  The  baby 
rested  against  Margy’s  plaid  best  dress. 
Sammie  and  Annie  were  on  either  side 
of  George,  who  was  holily  cramped  in  his 
arms  and  vexed  in  his  legs.  The  same 
code  of  fashion  which  decreed  that 
George’s  Sunday  clothes  should  be  too 
small  ordained  that  Sammie’s  should  be 
too  large.  He  wandered  in  them. 

The  college  fund  grew,  little  by  little, 
in  the  hole  in  the  chimney.  They 
counted  it  like  misers.  To  increase  it 
George  used  every  moment.  The  springs 
were  not  periods  for  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  on  the  Ridge,  but  seasons 
for  him  to  work  harder.  Scarcely  were 
the  white  grave-clothes  lying  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fields  when  his  plough  cleaved 
the  ground  into  raw  furrows.  Guiding 
the  plough  he  had  the  appearance  of 
hurrying  to  catch  an  object  before  him. 
nis  horses  were  no  longer  fat,  but  were 
thin  like  the  school-teacher.  He  did 
not  even  rein  them  in  on  the  road,  driv- 
ing back  from  market,  for  his  chat  in 
friendly  silence  with  his  neighbors.  His 
back  had  worry  in  it.  He  was  irritable 
concerning  the  weather.  A black  frost, 
falling  out  of  due  time,  shook  his  faith. 
The  minister  could  not  help  him.  An 
almanac,  having  in  it  advertisements  of 
magic  liver  pills  and  prophecies  of  bet- 
ter days,  restored  his  soul.  Margy  added 
to  the  fund  with  the  profits  from  her 
chicken-yard  and  her  churn  and  her 
cheese-press,  where  she  pressed  little, 
round,  pale  cheeses  with  streaks  of  sage 
in  them.  Sometimes,  running  to  the 
hens  in  the  midst  of  her  housework,  she 
looked  up  at  the  blue  sky  and  remem- 
bered how  tired  she  was. 

Sammie  lengthened  into  a tall  boy, 
with  face  serious  from  his  studying 
much  and  playing  little.  Before  the 
spelling-match  he  had  shared  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  hill  boys  — stealing  off 
to  the  creek,  which  ran  below  with 
the  sound  of  a sobbing  voice,  to  spit 
thrice  on  the  dough-balls  used  for  bait, 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  charm; 
squatting  on  the  grass  over  marbles: 
playing  leap-frog  across  the  graves  in 
the  yard  that  lay  between  the  school- 
house  and  the  meeting-house;  and  tag- 
ging in  extreme  joy  all  funeral  proces- 
sions, palpitating  with  hope  based  on 
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the  tradition  that  once  the  hearse  had 
tipped  and  the  coffin  had  been  spilled 
upon  the  ground.  But  after  it  he  bent 
steadily  over  his  books,  his  face  dark 
and  still  like  George’s.  His  figure  had 
the  loneliness  of  a scholar’s.  He  learned 
all  that  the  school  laws  provided,  his 
marks  staying  high.  He  and  Sallie  Tip- 
ton  left  the  schoolroom  forever,  together. 
He  declaimed  a poem  on  the  teacher’s 
platform  to  celebrate  the  departure. 
His  arms  rose  and  fell  stiffly  at  his  sides. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  and  eager.  Almost 
he  had  the  Valedictory. 

He  was  sent  to  recite  to  the  school- 
teacher in  the  evenings.  His  Latin 
Grammar  was  bought  in  the  black  frost. 
It  glorified  the  house.  George  looked 
away  from  it  with  respect.  Davie  Bas- 
com  drove  down  the  road  expressly  to 
peer  at  it,  and  Lemuel  Potter  pronounced 
words  out  of  it.  “Hie,  Heec,  Il6oc!”  he 
said.  “ Ain’t  it  queer  how  Latin  verbs 
sticks  to  some  fellers  ?”  The  minister  did 
not  think  it  as  worthy  as  the  one  he  had 
studied  in  his  day,  but  he  admitted  that 
it  was  very  nicely  bound.  When  it  was 
not  in  demand  Margy  kept  it  on  the 
parlor  table,  dusting  it  with  something  of 
the  feeling  with  which  she  would  have 
dusted  a Roman  emperor. 

Sammie’s  progress  in  the  Grammar  and 
higher  learning  was  not  less  than  it  had 
been  in  simpler  studies.  The  day  came 
that  the  teacher  sat  coughing  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, saying  that  the  next  year  he 
would  be  fit  for  college.  The  fund  was 
counted.  George  set  his  teeth,  Margy 
prayed.  Nightly  on  her  knees,  grown 
thin,  she  sought  to  centre  the  attention 
of  Heaven  on  their  little  farm.  “ O 
God,”  she  prayed,  “give  us  good  crops 
this  year,  and  don’t  let  it  rain  till  George 
gits  his  hay  in,  an’  keep  up  the  price  o’ 
them  Early  Whites.” 

Her  prayers  apparently  availed.  No 
especial  divine  malevolence  occurred  in 
the  weather.  The  crops  throve  and  the 
harvest  wagon  wailed  with  the  weight 
of  the  harvest.  The  price  of  the  Early 
Whites  kept  up.  She  made  Sammie 
ready.  The  sum  of  money  in  the  chim- 
ney hole  appeared  enough,  with  what 
they  would  send  him  each  month  in  ad- 
dition, to  take  him  through  college.  The 
teacher  praised  it.  To  them  it  was  a 
large  sum ; they  had  worked  so  hard 


to  get  it,  and  their  corn  and  wheat, 
their  hay  and  potatoes,  were  to  them 
so  precious. 

“ Ef  you  air  goin’  to  send  your  son  to 
college  ’t  all,”  George  said,  “you  want 
to  do  it  right.” 

“ So  as  he  kin  be  as  good  as  anybody’s 
boy,”  Margy  finished. 

The  household  was  more  than  ever 
busily  astir  w’hen  the  scholar  started  on 
his  journey.  The  faces  around  the  table 
were  saddened  by  the  parting,  despite  its 
leading  to  the  Valedictory.  No  child 
had  ever  gone  from  under  the  eaves. 
The  baby,  now  grown  a great  girl,  alone 
felt  nothing.  Roused  before  her  proper 
hour,  she  fell  heartlessly  to  sleep  again 
in  her  chair,  her  curls  nodding  side- 
ways to  her  shoulder.  Margy  hardly- 
knew  what  she  was  about.  She  slopped 
the  coffee  on  the  table-cloth.  George 
spooned  all  the  gravy  on  Sammie’s  po- 
tatoes that  they  would  soak  up;  then, 
since  he  was  not  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  do,  he  spooned  more  gravy 
on  them.  Annie  handed  her  brother  the 
bread  a number  of  times.  Choking,  he 
did  not  refuse  the  slices.  They  lay  in 
a border  of  love  and  woe  about  his  plate. 
The  talking  was  fitful.  George  offered 
one  remark  to  the  meal.  He  rattled  his 
nicked  cup  in  his  saucer. 

“ I g-guess,”  he  said,  in  tones  of 
frightful  cheer,  “ it’s  g-g-g-oin’  to  b-be 
a real  pleasant  mornin’.” 

The  clatter  of  blackbirds  was  over 
Sammie  as  he  walked  from  the  door- 
yard  and  out  along  the  road  on  foot. 
The  sunrise  lighted  his  face.  A bundle 
was  on  his  back,  holding  his  books,  a 
few  shirts,  and  six  pairs  of  striped  yarn 
socks.  Early  though  it  was,  neighbors 
were  in  their  fields  here  and  there. 
Lemuel  Potter,  crackling  among  his 
corn-shocks,  waved  his  bandanna.  The 
family  on  the  step,  chilled  and  sleepy  in 
the  dawn,  watched  Sammie  in  his  poor 
clothes  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  George 
and  Margy  as  once  two  might  have 
watched,  departing,  the  shining  figure 
of  a Galahad. 

Sammie’s  letter,  travelling  to  the  hill 
from  the  college  town,  was  an  event. 
Never  was  such  a letter  received  in  a 
house.  The  very  envelope  was  extraor- 
dinary. The  stamp  had  a grand  aspect. 
George  read  out  the  writing.  The  read- 
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ing  of  it  was  prolonged,  for  he  would 
not  let  anybody  help  him  decipher  it,  and 
occasionally  it  puzzled  him.  He  held 
the  letter  in  the  way  he  had  grasped 
Sammie,  crying  from  a flannel  bundle. 
He  had  been  burying  cabbage  in  the 
garden.  His  finger,  tracing  the  words, 
smeared  earth  on  the  pages.  By  the 
time  that  he  had  finished  they  smelled 
of  vegetables.  Sammie  wrote  them 
much.  There  were  four  gray  college 
buildings.  He  was  entered  in  his  classes 
and  was  well  up  in  his  studies.  “ I 
knowed  he’d  git  the  Valedict’ry !” 
George  inserted.  He  had  bought  two 
new  Latin  books,  and  he  had  secured 
some  outside  work  to  do  in  his  leisure 
hours  when  he  wasn’t  studying.  (From 
his  mentioning  it  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  books,  they  instantly  concluded 
it  was  a fine  employment.)  He  was 
rooming  and  boarding  in  the  Dormitory. 

“ What’s  that  ?”  Margy  interrupted. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed. 

As  the  head  of  the  house,  George 
realized  that  he  must  explain  matters. 
“ I reckon,”  he  said,  profoundly,  if  slow- 
ly, “ it’s  an  awful  nice  place  to  stay  in. 
One  o’  them  high  buildin’s  that  you  read 
’bout  that  you  can’t  see  up  to  the  top 
of  ’thout  break  in’  your  neck.  I ricol- 
lect  now  that  they  call  such  a buildin’ 
a Salutat’ry.” 

“A  Dormitory,  ain’t  it?”  Margy  sug- 
gested, doubtfully. 

“ And,  oh,  ma  V pa,  if  you  could  see 
the  books  and  the  teachers!”  he  read  on, 
hastily,  as  the  better  part  of  valor. 

Margy  had  one  exception  to  the  let- 
ter. She  was  somewhat  downcast,  con- 
sequently. Soon  she  revealed  it. 

“ He  didn’t  say  nothin’  ’bout  his 
shirts  ’n’  socks  doin’  well.” 

“ Pooh !”  George  said,  “ he’s  got  some- 
thin’ better  to  talk  ’bout  now  ’n  them” 

But  Annie  drew  her  hand  from  her 
musty  young  lap  and  laid  it  on  Margy’s 
knee.  “ Why,  ma,  he  ain’t  got  ’em  on- 
packed  yet!” 

Margy  rocked.  “ O’  course  not.  I’m 
sech  a dummy.” 

They  were  pleased  to  have  so  much 
to  tell  the  neighbors.  Rendered  unable 
by  the  spelling-match  to  gainsay  that 
Sammie  was  a bright  boy  on  the  Ridge, 
the  neighbors  were  now  becoming  pleas- 
antly suspicious  of  his  maintaining  this 
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brightness  away  from  it.  Lemuel  Pot- 
ter was  aware  of  a boy  every  bit  as 
smart  as  he,  who,  too,  had  gone  brilliant- 
ly to  college,  but  who  had  distinguished 
himself  so  poorly  there  that  he  had  won 
no  honor  whatever,  and  had  even  lost 
what  sense  he  had  to  start  with,  on  his 
return  not  having  enough  gumption  re- 
maining in  him  to  hoe  a weed.  Yet 
Lemuel  Potter,  with  their  other  friends, 
was  not  averse  to  basking  in  the  dis- 
tinction which  Sammie’s  being  at  col- 
lege conferred  upon  the  neighborhood. 
He  leaned  over  the  counter,  trading  his 
eggs  to  the  store  in  town.  He  spoke  so 
that  any  townsmen,  standing  by,  would 
hear  him.  “ Speakin’  o’  eggs,”  he 
shouted,  “ reminds  me  that  the  Todds  hev 
got  a son  at  college.”  The  contents  of 
the  letter,  radiating  secretively,  varied 
in  their  repetition.  But  eventually  it 
was  generally  related  that  Sammie  was 
writing  Latin  at  his  leisure,  while  he 
studied  for  the  Dormitory  in  his  room 
in  the  Valedictory. 

The  letters  lessened  the  struggle  through 
the  winter.  The  family  were  not  as 
pinched  nor  as  tired,  by  reason  of  them. 
They  read  them  until  they  were  smoked 
as  hams  before  the  fire.  The  hole  in  the 
chimney,  to  be  stored  with  monthly  sav- 
ings, was  like  a laughing  mouth. 

“ If  you  could  be  in  my  room  to- 
night,” Sammie  wrote,  “ and  feel  how 
warm  it  is!” 

“ My,  if  you  could  have  tasted  my  din- 
ner 1”  “ If  you  could  see  what  a fine  bed  I 
have !”  “ If  you  knew  how  easy  it  is  to 

take  the  Valedictory!”  “ Don’t  send  me 
too  much  money  this  month.  Keep  it 
and  get  things  for  yourselves,  ma  and 
pa,  and  for  Annie  and  Maggie.”  George 
caring  for  the  huddling  cattle,  Margy 
working  with  purple  knuckles,  and 
Annie  carrying  her  skimped  pail  dingily 
to  school,  contentedly  imagined  him  sit- 
ting luxuriantly  in  his  room,  and  now 
and  then,  bountifully  fed  and  with 
plenty  in  his  pockets,  sallying  forth  to 
his  classes,  where  he  was  easily  the 
first.  The  prospect  of  having  him  home 
in  the  summer  vacation  also  helped  to 
shorten  their  stresses  through  the  cold 
winds.  He  referred  in  every  writing  to 
seeing  them. 

During  the  spring  house  - cleaning 
Margy  righted  his  tiny  upper  chamber. 
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She  scrubbed  the  floor  and  washed  the 
curtains,  and  placed  matches  by  the 
candlestick  and  a piece  of  white  soap  in 
the  soap-dish.  Had  she  been  expecting 
a prophet  for  the  summer  she  would  not 
have  been  more  particular.  She  stopped 
frequently  in  her  toiling.  Through  the 
open  windows  her  eyes  dwelt  absently 
on  the  apple  blossoms,  blurred  by  the 
bodies  of  the  bees.  Already  Sammie’s 
feet  were  on  the  stair  and  he  was  hasten- 
ing up  to  her,  his  college  prizes  rising 
in  lumps  on  his  chest,  hidden  under 
his  coat. 

In  June  he  wrote  that  he  would  stay 
in  the  college  town,  busied  with  further 
work  which  he  had  found.  Really,  he 
said,  he  did  not  care  very  much  for  com- 
ing home.  Annie  read  the  letter  in  the 
kitchen.  They  read  the  letters  now  in 
turn.  Margy  was  wiping  dishes.  A tea- 
cup cracked  in  the  folds  of  her  towel. 
Without  speaking,  she  finished  the  dishes, 
putting  the  saucers  by  the  glasses  in  the 
cupboard  and  the  plates  in  the  right- 
hand  comer.  Somehow  sho  knew  that 
she  would  not  see  Sammie  until  the 
four  years  were  done.  She  followed 
George  to  the  potato-patch  in  the  hot 
sun,  whither  he  had  gone  heavily,  hav- 
ing heard  the  letter. 

“ Sammie  wants  to  come  home  for  his 
vacation  awful  bad  an'  he  can’t  ’ford  it,” 
she  read  between  the  lines. 

Ilis  bent  back  was  his  answer. 

“ An*  mebbe,”  she  continued,  “ he’s 
been  more  skimped  ’n  he  lets  on*  an' 
things  ’re  harder.” 

“With  sech  a lot  o’  money?”  He  dug 
sensitively. 

Her  powers  of  divination,  stirred,  would 
not  rest.  She  framed  her  letters  to 
Sammie  on  the  loving  principle  that  he 
was,  in  some  respects,  as  dull  as  George 
and  would  not  penetrate  her  questions. 
He  did  not.  He  replied  to  her,  not 
knowing  that  he  did  so.  In  the  middle 
of  his  second  college  year  she  had  the 
truth.  The  expenses  of  the  college  had 
increased  since  the  teacher’s  day  there. 
To  get  through  the  four  years  with  the 
money  they  had  given  him,  and  with 
that  which  they  were  sending  in  small 
sums,  and  with  that  which  he  earned 
himself,  was  a problem  he  met  by  study- 
ing without  fire  to  save  fuel,  and  by  eat- 
ing no  more  than  was  necessary,  and  by 


himself  cooking  what  he  ate  on  the  stove 
in  the  corner  of  his  room.  Under  his 
unconscious  revelations  the  gay  Dormi- 
tory room  dimmed  and  faded.  It  was 
bleak  and  dismal.  In  it  the  Valedictory 
was  not  sought  with  ease.  Night  after 
night  he  dropped  to  sleep  over  his  books 
from  weariness.  Many  bright  boys  were 
in  his  classes  with  whom  he  must  com- 
pete. His  leisure  work  in  term-time  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  Latin 
books.  Rather  it  had  to  do  with  the 
cleaning  of  town  stables  and  with  wait- 
ing on  the  tables  in  the  college  boarding- 
houses. His  vacation  work  was  no  finer. 
His  funds  did  not  permit  him  to  visit 
them ; he  had  hoped  to  stretch  them 
to  it. 

Sho  could  no  more  than  bear  it. 
George  had  to  comfort  her.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul  he  almost  wished  she 
had  not  found  out  the  truth.  A moisture 
was  in  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the 
mean  showing  his  crops  made  in  the  col- 
lege world.  For  two  days  he  did  not 
think  of  words  for  her.  But  on  the 
third,  greasing  his  boots  deeply  with  a 
pork  rind,  he  displayed  the  fruits  of 
his  reflection. 

“Thar’s  the  Valedict’ry !”  he  reminded 
her. 

“Yes,  ef  he  gits  it.”  She  was  tired. 

“ He’ll  git  it.” 

A week  later  he  added  to  his  effort, 
“ It’s  more  ’n  any  Dormit’ry.” 

She  did  not  let  Sammie  know’  that 
his  bravery  was  seen  through.  She 
wrote  to  him,  sending  what  money  they 
were  able,  that  it  wras  beautiful  that  he 
w7as  so  comfortable.  If  ever  he  did 
catch  a cold  from  being  overheated,  her 
pen  wept,  lard  and  coal-oil  and  camphor, 
long  rubbed  in,  would  help  him  throw  it 
off.  Often  she  signed  herself:  “Your 
loving  ma — drink  boneset  for  a cough.” 

The  burden  of  the  endeavor  was  there- 
after heavier.  The  scholar  seemed  far 
away;  the  Valedictory  was  not  wholly 
certain.  The  hole  in  the  chimney  did 
not  laugh.  It  gaped,  like  a young  bird’s 
mouth,  never  filled. 

The  years  wrought  changes  in  the 
family.  Annie  stopped  school  and  stayed 
with  Margy,  elderly,  maternal,  and  shy. 
Little  Maggie  occupied  her  desk  at 
school,  sobered  by  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house  whose  clock  ticked  out  college 
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years.  George  and  Margy  dropped  their 
look  of  youth.  Their  backs  were  bowed. 
Margy,  streaks  of  white  in  her  hair,  was 
thin  as  a nursing  mother.  Sitting  in 
the  meeting-house  Sundays  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sacrifice,  they  were  touched 
with  its  Gethsemane. 

From  the  meeting-house  Margy  gained 
heart  for  the  last  of  the  struggle. 
George  had  the  sun  and  air  of  his  fields, 
and  his  almanac.  In  the  beginning 
week-day  religion  and  the  hope  of  the 
Valedictory  sufficed  her.  But  at  the  last 
she  was  weary  for  travail  and  for  visions. 
In  this  place  had,  before  her,  been  the 
letting  in  of  comfort  into  the  lives  of 
tired  farmer  women,  waiting  for  their 
victories.  Here  Annie  Glegg  had  learned 
to  smile,  having  Benje;  and  Letty  Doan, 
with  her  tremulous  breast  and  plain  face, 
stained  by  a birthmark  of  red,  had 
found  out  how  to  miss  so  much  of  life 
and  love  life  still.  Here  Ilitty  Bayne 
had  been  enabled  to  support  Timothy’s 
chronic  indisposition  of  the  stomach. 
God  came  not  always  consciously,  but  in 
the  general  conviviality  of  the  hymns  and 
the  prayers.  They  did  not  always  discern 
the  angels  of  heaven  passing  and  repass- 
ing below  that  plain  roof,  but  they  had  a 
good  time  and  they  went  home  refreshed. 

The  closer  the  time  for  Sammie’s 
graduation  drew  near,  the  deeper  was 
the  anxiety.  He  wrote  that  the  honors 
would  not  be  awarded  until  the  final 
term.  The  Valedictory  was  between  him 
and  one  other.  To  George  and  Margy 
he  was  again  on  the  floor  of  the  school- 
room, spelling,  while  they  waited  for 
what  he  was  to  do.  The  seasons  of  the 
last  year  were  the  pages  of  a dragging 
calendar.  The  snow  succeeded  slowly 
the  snapping  of  the  chestnuts  to  the 
ground,  the  long  drip  of  the  thawing 
rains  came  after  the  snow,  the  green 
leaves  pushed  stubbornly  from  the  trees, 
then  the  shimmer  of  heat  arose  over  the 
fields  as  over  a watched  kettle. 

As  in  the  crisis  of  the  spelling-match, 
the  neighbors  waited  with  them.  Lemuel 
Potter  did  not  wait.  In  the  four  years 
he  had  climbed  higher  than  the  Ridge. 
Those  left  had  not  lost  their  manners. 
The  stage,  leaving  Sammie’s  letters,  was 
spied  upon  and  the  driver  was  questioned 
at  the  lanes.  It  was  this  attention  to  him 


which  had  given  Bill  Higgins,  a frayed 
and  ugly  man,  the  impression  that  he  was 
a tall  and  handsome  gentleman,  wearing 
a diamond  scarf-pin.  He  was  proud  of 
carrying  college  letters.  His  interest  in- 
creased evenly  with  the  neighbors.  As 
well  as  the  best  of  them  he  speculated 
whether  Sammie  would  not  fail  of  win- 
ning the  highest  honor. 

George  and  Margy  did  not  spread  the 
news  that  the  final  word  had  come.  The 
neighbors  heard  it  from  Bill  Higgins. 
He  did  not  gather  what  it  was  by  sus- 
pending the  envelope  betwixt  him  and 
the  sun.  The  envelope  was  a thick  one. 
But  George  opened  the  letter  in  front 
of  him  and  turned  pale.  Paleness,  Bill 
knew,  meant  something. 

Margy  answered  the  neighborly  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  She  walked  across  the 
sitting-room  steadily.  She  wanted  to 
show  that  the  Todds  were  equal  to  great- 
ness. She  wanted  to  say,  calmly:  “Oh, 
how  de  do?  Yes,  we’ve  heerd  again 
from  Sammie — an’  he’s  got  the  Vale- 
dict’ry.  Air  ye  all  well  at  home?”  But 
in  the  door  she  could  only  cry  happily 
into  her  blighted  hands. 

The  road  which . had  taken  Sammie 
from  them  returned  him  to  them  again. 
Dressed  up,  they  were  in  welcome  by 
the  gate. 

“ Ma !”  he  cried,  “ and  pa !” 

They  stood  united  in  the  honor  of  the 
highest — father,  mother,  and  son.  They 
were  alike  so  thin  and  worn  and  changed. 
And  they  were  alike  so  glad.  Annie 
and  Maggie  pushed  shyly  forward  to 
claim  their  portion  of  the  honor.  The 
group  shifted  on  their  feet  in  a fond 
awkwardness.  Speech  did  not  come. 
Then  the  inspiration  of  his  life  descend- 
ed on  George.  Ahead  of  them  all  he 
solved  the  difficulty  of  what  to  say  upon 
the  Valedictory.  His  eyes  looked  off 
behind  his  tired  ears.  In  his  small,  old. 
black  suit,  as  stooped  as  ever  a scholar, 
he  was  supreme. 

“An  awful  hot  day,  ain’t  it?”  he  ob- 
served. 

The  coal  passed  to  Margy’s  tongue. 
She  smoothed  the  front  of  her  plaid  best 
dress  joyfully. 

“ Come  right  in,”  she  said,  “ an’  take 
a cheer  an’  rest.” 
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Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law 

THE  HAYES-TILDEN  CONTEST— A POLITICAL  ARBITRATION 

BY  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


THE  old  Senate-chamber  in  the  na- 
tional Capitol  was  the  political 
battle-ground  of  the  issues  which 
presaged  the  civil  war.  Within  its  walls 
Webster  and  Hayne  voiced  the  prelimi- 
nary challenge  and  defiance  of  the  com- 
ing conflict;  to  its  audience  Douglas  first 
addressed  his  arguments  for  “ popular 
sovereignty”;  behind  its  doors  the  vote 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  recorded;  under  its  roof  the  Kansas 
conspiracy  found  shelter  and  encourage- 
ment; upon  its  floor  Sumner  fell  under 
the  murderous  attack  of  Brooks;  across 
its  desks  flew  the  goading  insults  of  the 
free-State  men  and  the  furious  threats 
of  their  opponents;  directly  beneath  it, 
in  the  room  now  occupied  as  the  law 
library,  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
its  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  Senate  surrendered 
possession  of  the  chamber,  permeated 
with  the  contagion  of  party  strife,  to  that 
august  tribunal.  But  though  the  conflict 
immediately  shifted  to  the  new  legislative 
hall,  where  all  the  vicious  savageries  of 
the  war  were  soon  reflected  in  the  virtu- 
ous excesses  of  Reconstruction,  it  was 
destined  again  to  invade  the  scene  of  its 
origin.  Within  its  walls  the  Electoral 
Commission  assembled  in  February,  1877. 

To  those  who  recalled  the  partisan  in- 
heritance of  the  room,  its  selection  as 
the  meeting-place  of  jurists  charged  with 
the  settlement  of  a vital  political  ques- 
tion was  ominous  of  disaster,  but  in  other 
respects  no  court  ever  convened  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  those  which 
greeted  the  extraordinary  bench  to  which 
the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy  was  finally 
submitted.  Invoked  as  “ a tribunal  whose 
authority  none  could  question  and  whose 
decision  all  would  accept,”  it  had  come 
into  being  dowered  with  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  armed  with  a mandate 


to  save  the  people  from  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  high  time  that  some  one  or 
something  intervened  to  avert  the  un- 
speakable calamities  which  threatened  the 
nation,  for  the  Presidential  election  of 
the  preceding  fall  had  literally  torn  the 
country  to  pieces.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Tilden,  the  Democrats  'had  prepared 
and  prosecuted  a terrific  indictment 
against  the  corruption  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  administration,  and  as  a re- 
sult they  had  secured  an  impressive 
popular  majority  for  their  candidate,  and 
no  less  than  184  electoral  votes,  only  one 
less  than  the  number  required  for  his 
choice.  Hayes  had  concededly  received 
166  votes,  and  nineteen  representing 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana 
were  in  dispute.  To  the  impartial  ob- 
server it  seemed  impossible  that  those 
Democratic  strongholds  should  not  yield 
at  least  one  vote  for  Tilden;  but  to  the 
Republican  politicians,  whose  henchmen 
controlled  the  canvassing  boards,  that  re- 
sult appeared  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  and  the  outcome  of  the  local 
contests  that  ensued  fully  justified  their 
confidence.  The  story  of  those  contests 
was  substantially  the  same  in  each  State, 
and  all  were  equally  humiliating  to  civic 
pride.  The  Democratic  majorities  on  the 
face  of  the  returns  were  eliminated  by 
the  canvassing  boards  on  charges  of 
negro  intimidation  irregularly  presented 
and  insufficiently  proved;  protests  were 
ignored  and  perjuries  condoned.  The 
policy  of  Reconstruction  which  had  forced 
corrupt  government  and  negro  suffrage 
upon  the  South  and  driven  it  to  physical 
outrage  had  now  to  be  sustained  by  legal 
outrage,  even  more  demoralizing  than 
the  terrorism  it  had  evoked.  Not  one 
redeeming  episode  marked  all  this  sorry 
business.  To  the  tricks,  perjuries,  and 
gross  partisanship  of  the  Republicans,  the 
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Democrats  responded  with  counter-tricks, 
counter-perjuries,  and  bungling  negotia- 
tions to  bribe  corrupt  officials,  and  when 
each  side  had  obtained  certificates  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  its  candidates  and 
forwarded  them  to  Washington,  they  pre- 
sented only  a shameful  choice.  With 
their  'control  of  the  election  machinery, 
the  Republicans  had  an  advantage,  in 
that  their  certificates  were  issued  by 
recognized  officials,  while  the  Democratic 
documents  were  less  regular  upon  their 
face.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  Florida 
the  certificate  of  the  Tilden  electors  had 
been  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
highest  courts  of  that  State,  and  the 
notorious  fact  that  a Democratic  ma- 
jority of  over  12,000  had  been  suppress- 
ed in  Louisiana  invited  close  scrutiny 
of  the  Republican  credentials,  and  en- 
titled the  opposition  to  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt. 

Who  was  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  returns?  That  question  had 
been  frequently  raised,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion afforded  no  definite  answer,  and  as 
no  election  had  previously  depended  upon 
the  vote  of  a State  claimed  by  both 
parties,  the  issue  had  been  avoided  by 
temporary  expedients.  Now,  however,  it 
was  sharply  presented,  and  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  precedent  governing  the  situa- 
tion. The  Constitution  merely  provided 
that  on  a certain  day  the  President  of 
the  Senate  should  open  the  returns  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses,  and  the  vote 
should  then  be  counted.  But  here  was 
a case  where  there  were  returns  to  be  re- 
jected as  well  as  counted.  With  whom 
lay  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
them?  -The  Republican  Senators  grave- 
ly answered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  their  chamber,  who  was  au- 
thorized not  only  to  open  and  count  the 
returns,  but  to  pass  upon  their  validity. 
In  other  words,  they  claimed  that  the  Con- 
stitution intrusted  this  vitally  important 
matter  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  one 
man,  and  that  the  assembled  House  and 
Senate  were  merely  authorized  to  be  pres- 
ent as  spectators  of  his  act.  This,  it  was 
true,  had  never  been  done  in  the  history 
of  the  republic,  and  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  angrily  asserted 
that  it  never  should  be  done.  Moreover, 
they  positively  declared  that  no  electoral 
vote  whatsoever  could  or  should  be  count- 


ed without  the  concurrent  action  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  If  neither  candi- 
date received  a majority  of  the  votes, 
then  it  was  contended  that  the  whole 
matter  was  relegated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  authorized  to 
elect  a President,  and  that  body  plainly 
intimated  its  entire  readiness  to  assume 
the  responsibility. 

Unless  these  divergent  claims  could  be 
reconciled  the  result  was  only  too  ap- 
parent— Tilden  would  be  declared  Presi- 
dent by  the  Democratic  House,  and  Hayes 
by  the  Republican  Senate;  each  would 
set  up  his  own  government,  and  no  one 
could  predict  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
Already  throughout  the  country  there 
were  mutterings  of  the  storm  which 
threatened  to  rend  the  nation.  Incited 
by  the  appeals  of  irresponsible  dema- 
gogues, bands  of  minute-men  were  en- 
rolled, sworn  to  seat  the  Democratic 
candidate  peaceably  if  possible,  but  by 
force  if  necessary;  offers  of  arms  and 
men  were  made  to  the  party  leaders, 
taunts  and  defiances  flew  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  very  little  was  wanting  to  pre- 
cipitate a national  disaster.  In  the  face 
of  this  monstrous  prospect  capital  took 
alarm,  business  languished,  the  govern- 
ment came  to  a practical  standstill,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  republic,  who  had 
confidently  predicted  the  downfall  of  its 
institutions  for  more  than  a century, 
watched  the  menacing  situation  with  grim 
satisfaction,  laughing  in  their  sleeves  and 
knowingly  wagging  their  heads. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  sane  public 
opinion  asserted  itself  and  forced  a peace- 
ful solution  of  the  issue.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  organizations  of 
every  character  petitions,  resolutions,  and 
memorials  poured  in  upon  the  assembled 
legislators,  urging  and,  in  fact,  demand- 
ing that  they  lay  aside  their  differences 
and  devise  some  means  of  settlement,  and 
of  this  popular  pressure  came  the  bill 
creating  the  Electoral  Commission.  It 
was  not  without  much  misgiving  and  con- 
siderable opposition,  however,  that  the 
bill  became  a la^.  Tilden  opposed  it  in 
the  face  of  liis  party’s  approval,  and  the 
Republicans  foijght  it  tooth  and  nail. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  five  of 
the  proposed  judges  were  to  be  selected 
from  the  House,  which  insured  the  ap- 
pointment of  five  Democrats;  five  were 
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•if-ii  tlmm  » y c rtU.ift  at  rook,  X-’ar  fibs  e:q*wiYr»ml 
idii  i£up  bn  fte~  fyjt  a iW/ivily  built, 

iJiatloiiH;  tixvfl  to  with  k ro<l  face.  sandy 

Tnindndrs  loujr  wLisknrs^  :Vi)A  broad  inloiloohiar  fpny- 
arid  hi*  record/  limbi  d^*Uuedr  urtyr  # fioroc*  Mrn£$W<<  tit 
I his  a ) Ufa* aroti t‘o  ./•■win  tt  $bhf  .o.ti  infe  Bii prejtie  Eeiieh  ay  a 
rai  re  elarnty  way  inward  fV>y,  ins  '^rviyos  nc/t  only  in  the* 
Not  far  >L-hiof  <y>se  at  bar*  but  \p  t bo  pridimlroiry  eon-. 
<i  couiivu;!,  ' nud  p'*:*{  tor  »Staihi*»v  MtHlhuwy  had  ho^ln 
’ hspjd'  for  'Haynf,  iu  Louisiana,  and  bi$: 

o-roc-  Cohkbojj:  , :i?i\U*s)  already  'frinuHqr  An  rh^  puUliv. 
!.h y ood .".instafi't-  Ib'-ijo  AfaHiiows  s>i!  lyhvard  M,  Rumgh- 
s]>r *vr»d  tbfit  th«v  Ton/  r,  thtsrvtyil  ami  ro^r» u r^ef n!  lawyer; 
m K</  tho  ikintwi  dimn  appotiml  SiUiUi-d  Slu-Ha- 

a si  do  hU  joHy  ' , Ii-:v-'-  j-o  >.on»ti  eomi-il  tfnvmHl 

& trilnma?  on  bo-  xvi(h  mdmn  tv  knowlodnv  of  etety  dot  ail 
wliivh  Iiad  wiv.-'  of'  the  ontnrovors’r.  uiirl  voady  for  vxety 
rjoaiion-.  Moot  - ]«- :w  ^naTironoy. 

Cinrpontor,  lUoTf'n  ohof^sr  havf  h^fjh  or  dueled  tvtdlfjul 

►nil  of  tho  yu  tho  jodioial  dosb,  and  the  bn?adi  ;;\t»‘ndr«d 


Judge  S'*A«a£y  Matthews 
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COUNTING  THE  VOTES.  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD  OBJECTS  TO  THE  VOTE  OF  FLORIDA 
From  a «k«u.h  by  Theo  R Davit,  published  in  Har/vr't  n’teily,  Fvbruary  17, 1877 


HARP EilS  MO STllLY  ALAGAZIXE, 


the  place  which  the  Democrats  had  de- 
GgiGdforJudg'b  Davb.  hut  he  w4*ax>pa*- 
PnUy  wholly;  ^ : :$wx .^Vie$e#£ 

he  evoked.  His 

;faoe  indicated  strong''  and  g*G*L 

court  d&^s.  With  poraoncJ  di^Tiity,  uml  hi>  culrniit^ 
uissioners.  bmytweG  touted  courage  and  i n spired  e<mti<Jeuee, 

It  -was  after 

ii — i — — I 


by  plfldnsr  a fit  hie  at  either  £tidL  pack 
capable  of  aco^rnTriodatinf?  two  comnii^* 
>UonejrS;  hhi,  cjcmit  for  tins  change  and 


likewise  offeree  1 h? 
Ibpublien.n  represent tivos  to.. the-  Dem- 
peptic  wrtjfteatG  and  then;  the  lagaf 
.battle ' be^au..  y ''y'‘:-o‘v  . ‘-:- 

(>unplk-M.tod  as  the  various  objections 
^||^ed  to  hfy  the  DeTpoc-ratie  paint  of 
at'tVte^  was  apparent  and  the  oani- 

pargiiycly  simple.  Wiflt  ^reat  ;fprpe  and 
persuasive  earnestness,  O'CVrtmr  hip1 

the  ol^rihiHty  of  oik*  of  the  Re- 
. publican  eieePtrs,.  alle^m^-'d;hat  'hie 
A Br.lenil  end  therefore-  d»- 

barred  by  the  <Am.u.irmkm  from  <u-.?io£ 
ns  an  ehw;<n\  and  u.steiGI  t hr/ 1 touummy. 
he  ndmi  iteti  In.  snip  port'  of  th  is  GfargG; 
‘ F he  rategy  o f thi s uhw  was  t ns  fa  id jjr . 

eorppi't  heod?  .i  however,  by  thelh*pi4bht;o,o 
ocrtUisub  who  saw  that  it  wiG  the  yeanling 
•wedge;  to 'an-  awmi'iatkm  of  all  the  fact? 
leadinpr  tn  tluv  issuaiice  of  the  eerfi  fickle 
?o  thc^  ^ and  they  dr^ 

tmniped  that  no  mob  precedent  should 
l>CH;G8hl  i sheiL  Kvurts  there fofe  prompfe 
ly  fluiig;  down  the  jrunntlet  by  amiouneing 


1 hop  foil,  and 

Payne,  while  ni  tins  of  the  tables  sal 

Ortrfivdd  and  Jlpir,  and  ot  thG 
•Thun  turn  and- Bayard — ou  ominously  par- 
tisan yrraimvoeuit  oxiremely  disqumpoe 
to  those  wdioi^lU?vi:el  that  the  Senators  a:trd 
**  easily  lay  aiiife 
tb*oT  •polities  as  ibe  judges  rmdd  tlndr 
robes*  individually.  and  jivdlyetj vyj\\  how- 
py<?G  the  y &$•'  ;.uiii|ho^ti,pKa bly 

hgdy  of  pwrp  $fcx**n  of  u& 
fifteen  members  were,  or  bod  bcenv  judges 
- ell  were  jurists  of  te^npayi?^!  ability— 

* ‘ 1 li*  • was  destined  ter  hpeonio  Preside  nG 
another  fsveiadary  of  another  am- 

bossm l(»r  to  Kmrhmd.  and  others  h*  p$j| 
fiimiush  thorii^f ‘1v»*a  in.  various  woyor  and 
theft  existing  public  records  justified  file 
belief  that  they  would  rise  super jor  to  all 
parry  eluims  ami  do  impartial  jushVr, 

y Jv  the  pause  rhat/ol lowed,  the  sehthlg 

of  the  tribunal  tbo  *d  rent  ion.  pf  the  -pCf- 
tutors  eent red  lV»r  n TM‘»rmo(r  upmi 
Brin! Ipy v whiy  had  l^en  seleeftsl  to  tnke 


hhd.^<flihghi^^V 

QCT  0 fie  a ft?  fro  hr 

and  it  the  right  tlie 

JUST!C£  JO&fcPH  BftApUrY 

Fhuhhn  Sindiar 

l>r'nioerut%  Abbott, 

/ibjeetiou^  were 

of  the  law. 


his  contention  ximt  the  court  com  Id  eon - 
sidor  |ii>  ijiieatioii  but  the  regularity  of 
the  and  had  no  p wvr  \o;  ^ 

behind  the  retnni?.  Mid  :his  challenge 
instil  nd.v  aeceptiti.  tiny  were 

permiirctl  to  Ai*m  what  had 
h&ppeped  . he/ore  ib»'>  Board 
of  i. 'jjtivas^r^,  axu)  iu  vvlmt 
man  her  their  majnrir.ie*  leol 
been  elhyiinatod,  the  . Thuno-  {graMl 
••rue-  rojh/yd  that  ib-*ir 
ean-e  1V;\-  lo.vt,  and  they  on- 

ojeVjjatoly  tippled  y ith  fhfc;  {HhBQI 

too.  On«*  offer  another.. 

tVCorior.  Ijlaek.  « nd  Met*- 
i-tej;  iiUaektd  dvj  Republican 

} u)<{  i in  i l >,li  * trfofc  dm  w i 1 i g- 

tlie  .enemy'*  Hr*-  in  ?•  sdiarp 

fusillade  of  question*  from 


the  Tf <dy  lufM > i v reVef e,uf - 

may  :, . e 
ba*o  but  ti»>  ^ctierwh  />  . 

fa±d  *h\<*hW  hi  thko  ^hjrpg^tf  thy*  muilf  oi  the  election, 
ihr \iuhi  })\,t;;.  mid  lhat  ’ they  d h-eoN  ervd  ‘ It  before  th« 

; '"The  .word.-  v-cm.ypv.kcn.  ju  jest  and  were  electoral  vote  xm*  coonled.  Would  there 

pi’e/d  > rd  -v  ,»i  l-ouib^r  hut  the  hud  t*M*s  . he  u».  remedy*’*' 

iim*  jh^fdred.  rn* /reevto  -e^rex’lv  je-  of-  Evert-  looked  hirs  rmr^tiorter  pquo^cly 
feo-ive  ikon  their ominous  remebmt  AO  : ttt  tt.ie  ey*w 

fhn^e  wlm  open -bed  tin  }i*.p'  of  .-u*  me  ’ X*. !”  i.e  an-A*  t-r*-d»  hrndy,. 

jWthd  /h  eisfon.,  : ’ : ' X’y  tV{  ‘ - TlfeO/1  eOr/mamVd  the  justice,;  dl> 

^ftoridnof!  hdlnvcrd  ^fat-thews  .-with'.’ "ft  fnislakb  in  erdlnnfhe  in  Uio  .lhidi'og  op 

kftfWh  'O  ertU-MfVfhblo  admi'ine-s.  Mid  of  fijsrni'O-S  t.O:».v  .n  Reside:.?  -o'  she 

Rv'ivrt's  and  Oih.eor  -onn  j.<m«  j!  d».*itfh\  Fniietl  States  arol  duv  tf‘Ocn>  - ]Oiwor- 
fthtdo^iVfg  tile  heinfV  :c\if||jcr.V  .of  unru-  Jc*«s  t'»  prevent’  ji  }"  ; Xrt  .’X; v;;i 

O.J  U‘  brbind  vriotnorr.:  of  wop/lyv  Uilfil  The*  atldietu'o  o\\*<»h  d Hie  .IrfWTerV  :Or 
.the^f  fairly  ^liawptrd.  swor  with  > t r a thi jd ^ ion ; b i^v  oiit 

Then  Jo-0  h*e  Field  f*»rr-«  d the  Repaid n-*>rf  Mho-fio?j  had  hv-;  :v  fo  d ]'i(o.  ;i.'u|  j|| 

Jeader  \ hto  th/‘  oppoe  end  B r^quiml  not  . Mffcred  no.  toipofm^y  T}^  '‘t'&hycr  tya*  ot 
o&S  hot vdrbvprtgftf  nitdaeir^' ^ fof  hrohety  by  .fiedhtc  Fif3th  .with 

Fco.rt-  n>  li*dd  hi>  ‘*\vn  under  jhe  rapid  advanced  to  the  ait.irL 


5».nvsuHi  J.  \ uubN 


“ hviityiw  r he ; < 

he  bc^uit  4*ot  *dirty»Vf  • . fit '-i V?Mi iMiiiii r of-%1 
Mit«>  a to  e.ujmip  $j  'kf$ 

m p;hv?wiuji&4  id  that  . hril^^r  or  eon- 
ispjfa'Cfv  altered  dhe  retdrii^  drohirt&g  a£ 
eloered  ja*i>fn&  itbt ndMvti  by  the  valors, 
$$p  jatd  hWtofmed  the  vot<»  .u>  th*) 
("'.W^lJrT.t.  fjf  the? 

■ ••III  I:  I 'll  y.  ,v , ■ 


anti  the  is*- 

4iiM mvd&fUr iih&th  mas*  VunvL  ■•■Stinittr 
the  C mV  i tut  dm  rnu*  <be  law*  amimravd 
AhmgrarV  H>  go-  behixki  ■'(&©>■ 

UiA  eourt  bad  no  power  rxwf?t  that which 
Vh>n<res*  . ....’.  . v . .*  ’.sS".  ■>;:■  >;•-; 

Had  in*  faltered  lu  his  ansWf  r to:  ttiV:^. 

van  h nig  ijiW; 

had  ot  the  v>v 

v,-.^  ..,.•  . . . ! ■ press?,  im  of  a dnnlH 

V •-  * '■  orB^vd' ht^ 

IS  U‘‘? 

that  Evans  w-rnM 
hove  Ir^t 

$MVcial  rrdddj  *1k  . feisv, 
..'’.Vvy«*?.  t-JaMartv . rt  \¥**s 


iVvdH^t^d  \ against 
..  t fe ; QuhtH : of 

:j£t$  hVfcVH»rK  ’ 
it*  retilrnsv-'  : 

hi  0,01  . dfYthv 

bcaitVI  whftv  thc>m- 

/felf  [V'Esi.'-; .;  i ji£;V  11  - 

spvrat^/s l^vv’.v : v 

v nn<:Vf  the 
,}Lr  \'{<  ; ' 

‘w  ff  this  hr 

;hb-V^;ed  the  judge;  u it  is  1 l>c 
nrtjt$r'  ifKitffiiV  art  the  w<‘Hd  where  frond 
benntu--*  iifu!  .viiietUied  hi 'Id rid 

the  4 v-rr i *r* fif  of  Tti?  ahfheis.  It  i*  eJtr* 
).!«  obit’v  Icumvledue  [lull  fraud  vitiate* 
nil  proee<-dings.  (Vu  th»‘  m*»v  vlermj — 
died  Ho  ft *r ui  of  words,  no  uincniit  of 
• STOnioDy.  Wtl  n*<  SM|n»miuy  of  i mm ‘dure 

**<Oi  Id  d from  O.Vpi‘^.r|rr^-# 

A-ain  'Evivrt*  ntade  no  n.tivwer,  hviti 

>OFnd  1> ix  i^rufiml  ilotiiOi l.ly,  ttu<  ;n»-h-  t:r<- 

Wtifehiug'  tilbi,  lit  mud . 4di  1 almost 

without  bn  e^h>iw. 

'*  ealt  vV^^’or^  eoon$b0- 

by  dvr''.'-  r.innuwed  III'*  rel'-nt I'---'  «jurv- 
tic. nor.  ’■  or  mi  n put  pi^udr;  at  their 

lie:uis  and  dj’ooiiou  d fu  'Idt.MV  out  t .heir 
brait).^  if dbey  did  uol  f^iriure  fbemselves, 
ivbiilit  there  Ur  f<«i  rrmedy 

.•U:;dn  inuj  Nit!  •i-am.  Keirher 

iiftVUtt  m>r  'id fro  just  Shed. 

iieiitm  of  t he 


<iaORdib  F.  tDMUMjiS 


tu  1l,er>.*V*r!<a’Hig 


M'CISJVK  KAmi^  or  Tin:  LA VY 


{•Ic’.Mnr,  ami  i mohiiwaMy  lu'  WR*.  • (hr.-  &:v\u\  'tlii*'  LtwybrS  t\ hi »< -rod  io&iabr.-r 

fS  fl‘«  few  < *n  fix- >dh  5r^brH«ir\v  thv-  xml  j*^«*pivr*  for  flic*  ruumi;'  i*oiij»*-.m ; 
\ xcxin  rot i red  for  dejiborw  r lie  public  v.Mimd,  bored  ami- w* 

Ixr.n.  ;/ M‘ i v.Ixji  ilx*v  murnml  «>f«  the  Mtli  aflentivw  iin < ] omm  o.f  1 lie  lOmaHwan 
>mil  nminJn)  Florida  tv*  Hayos  by  \\w  i wowser*  |$|  qnaking  with  tW*r. 

^tmr  prirf  t-aii  \<m*  of  oierld 
B lull*  • I ‘“'ll 


opjyo^ing*  norLdiouft^  from 
LrmifimhJ  vofwhod  Pro>id- 
itUZ-Pa.sLV*  ridTord, 

It  <ya*  <»n  fin*  movuiiia  of 
1 > luiuity  JR  fluff  thin  Lt’life 
wan  nvi/tfiutL  mu  I 1 bo  cciurt 
jS  o orowtfed  Hi  itg  oi- 

ujo-i  * . All  the  pom- 

i i » i - - i r * . I v i~  v\(04  prrMfij  amt 

oil  fix  obti'twal  who  IkmI  Rt- 
Kdufed  t jm  i>rv5  l«»u> 

$$Ckpt  oXmn<&«  w fewb  plum* 
AvOs,  o:*<* va »i**d  b\:  a.\  - darfei’ 
Camittad I.  Th*  re  iv/i5*v  fhrn>- 
forty  jit*  holt  of  *»d’ 

VT«vr?'  for  thiy  tie?  tu* 'fluff, 
flirt-  uvro  IrV  thovri- -itf  ihr 
1u5(P —* f nY5  t^Sio 

'j.  Jlkvt'i**  "•-  Ai"'  - «.*.  .'.i  -i ^ ■' 


RU?l{£RK)ftD  B . 


.ht»h*.'-  k-rd  sniuL  them  o«  dmko  Clifford  finally  laid  lu.r 

o-rutdd."  * - . r y detail  i n <<  ettSf  avxl  or 3k  ami  if  was  orden.M  that  Mu'*  VRf?Oik 

udfiif^  fm*  of**},  tvw  of)  ttofe  odnbH'?  wlriab  W had  Jtfwm  bo 

Lrwb  vvi rr-  ><-  yon  Tvmorrat  m jnmK  p*iirdyd  and  Vnpios  Cnnushwl  far'  tiici  owi- 
o-OK-dv  r . n * ro.?Pi- ‘1  aovl  With  : vvohmro  of  px  rouo-vt  on«l  oomjl!!  — 

‘••irh  icb  '*rrus  -d  kaml  ex  port*  watebmflf  .*inn**r-,  TL*d  a sui^fe.  o'kfe'O ko  <o  tUfe 
Ua- liov  rr-i^  of  rixhr  x'hrnm  it  vvM>niod  ir n-  ro ni\or  hron  into.  po>r-a ; had  k'n.uhvie-:. 
po—if.io  -‘hot  sl/.add  }f*  Stl<;r*v>s  .or  tWP*  I •>oy  • Urv.l  >W‘V  of 

-•hr  or  hrod  -o  pn.kf  ordfnl',  * ho  ftomor > !e  roijioo!  fOvTUrndlO  fJiK 

I4i.d  yx  t ihr  d^npo-^.bb’  a.  “f  i«'iriol  f!ooa?nont*.  **r  imd  vuim-pfW' 

Tiro  pr>uo.odi>i«i^  <iru  ».t  ,|  iiw.ja!  with  f»r*.K-odod  any  to  oxmmno  and 

t hr  rrofjaivm  of  t hr  i-OTidirf frig  yernH^HU  M oomparo  tlxaru  a ^rusafoma]  expo.oirr- 
h'-'U!  the  Beimk  - ohaarlwr' — fhv  dovOi-  wo^hi  imvi  hroo  oxo-i^ihha  f*>i  or,.-  .a 
ixt - .nU — a.?ul.  wh?fe  tW^o  )m|torir»nt  the 
A vapors  won  Lvum  borfuiiamrn.v  oxaniiaed  nn>  ohvi»m.-ka  for?.o/d  •,/ 
ra*d  v.  MiO kmU<  a L\  f,M  itro'-lding  jijsti***K  ■*■  tfe  f‘oasdrni-io»v  H‘r/V*  ropi*^  of 

thf  joitrnxl?-t-  in  life  lmIIi  Tv  idly  wnt«*hod  1{..>  swriahair  of  tlx  Lvotisiina  votv  vvor 
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Had  this  been  discovered,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  or  more  of  the  Repub- 
lican commissioners,  who  were  suspected 
of  wavering  in  their  party  allegiance, 
would  have  voted  for  a thorough  investi- 
gation, and  an  entirely  different  result 
might  have  been  effected.  Neither  sus- 
picion nor  inspiration,  however,  put  the 
Democratic  champions  on  their  guard, 
and  the  opportunity  passed  unheeded, 
never  to  return. 

Wholly  unconscious  of  this  glaring  de- 
fect in  their  enemies’  armor,  the  Demo- 
cratic counsel  proceeded  to  give  battle 
on  substantially  the  same  lines  which 
had  brought  them  to  defeat  in  the  Florida 
ease.  There  was,  however,  some  reason 
to  hope  that  the  court  might  yet  reverse 
itself,  for  popular  denunciation  of  the 
partisan  vote  had  not  been  confined  to 
the  supporters  of  Tilden,  and  the  effect 
of  public  opinion  upon  political  judges 
could  not  be  disregarded.  Moreover,  the 
Louisiana  case  was  particularly  strong 

necessary,  one  of  which  had  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  mail,  an- 
other delivered  to  him  by  hand,  and  the 
third  deposited  with  the  Lnited  States  Dis- 
trict Judge — all  of  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished within  a certain  number  of  days. 
VVhen  the  Republican  messenger — one  T.  C. 
Anderson — arrived  in  Washington  and  de- 
livered the  package  containing  one  of  those 
three  certificates  to  Mr.  Ferry,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  gentleman  called 
his  attention  to  an  irregularity  in  the  form 
of  the  endorsement  on  the  envelope  and  sug- 
gested that  he  consider  its  legal  effect. 
Anderson  therefore  retained  the  package 
and  secretly  opened  it  to  ascertain  if  the 
error  had  been  repeated  in  the  certificate 
itself.  To  his  consternation  he  discovered 
far  more  vital  defects  in  the  document,  and 
flying  back  to  New  Orleans,  consulted  with 
the  party  leaders,  who  agreed  that  the  in- 
strument must  be  redrawn,  and  the  elect- 
ors were  hastily  resummoned.  Then,  to  the 
managers’  horror,  it  was  discovered  that  two 
of  the  necessary  officials  were  absent  and 
could  not  possibly  be  reached  within  the 
time  limited  by  law  for  the  delivery  of  the 
paper  in  Washington.  “Heroic”  measures 
were  therefore  deemed  essential,  and  after 
all  the  available  signatures  had  been  ob- 
tained the  others  were  forged  and  the  doc- 
tored certificates,  which,  of  course,  were 
obviously  different  from  the  one  previously 
forwarded  by  mail,  were  rushed  back  to 
Washington  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  All 
these  facts  were  subsequently  unearthed, 
but  those  who  actually  committed  the 
forgeries  were  never  detected. — H.  R.  R.  No. 

J/Sth  Cony.,  3d  Session , pp.  50-63  and 
HU-91. 


upon  the  merits,  for  it  was  well  known 
that  the  heavy  Democratic  majorities  had 
forced  the  Board  of  Canvassers  to  reject 
votes — not  sparingly,  as  had  been  suf- 
ficient in  Florida,  but  by  thousands  upon 
thousands — and  it  was  believed  that  some 
of  the  eight  Republicans  could  yet  be  in- 
duced to  vote  for  an  examination  into 
the  facts. 

With  these  incentives,  therefore.  Car- 
penter and  .Trumbull  began  the  attack, 
and  for  half  a day  they  battled  manfully 
against  the  adverse  precedent  which  had 
been  established  in  the  Florida  case,  de- 
manding that  the  court  overrule  itself 
and  cease  to  shield  injustice  under  tech- 
nicalities. Appealing  as  their  arguments 
were,  the  answers  of  Stoughton  and 
Shellabarger,  the  Republican  counsel, 
were  well  calculated  to  hold  the  majority 
of  the  court  together,  for  they  showed 
that  an  examination  into  the  facts  would 
entail  an  almost  interminable  proceeding, 
precluding  any  possibility  of  a decision 
until  long  after  Grant’s  term  had  ex- 
pired. In  the  mean  time  there  would  be 
no  President  or  Vice-President,  and  the 
result  of  such  an  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  upon  the  business  of  the  country 
would  be  well-nigh  disastrous.  This 
prospect  was  sufficiently  alarming  to  sus- 
tain the  wavering  majority,  and  after 
Evarts  and  Judge  Campbell  had  fotight 
each  other  for  another  day  with  legal 
citations,  history,  philosophy,  and  all  the 
other  weapons  of  debate,  argument  was 
again  exhausted,  and  the  court  once  more 
retired  for  deliberation.  The  fight,  how- 
ever, was  immediately  continued  in  the 
consulting-room.  Motion  after  motion 
was  made  by  the  Democratic  commis- 
sioners for  a favorable  decision  on  their 
contentions,  but  without  avail.  No  mat- 
ter in  what  form  their  propositions  were 
submitted,  the  eight  Republicans  voted 
them  down  and  the  seven  Democrats  dis- 
sented. Finally  it  was  proposed  to  reject 
all  the  returns  and  throw  out  the  vote  of 
Louisiana  altogether — a proceeding  fully 
justified  by  the  situation,  and  for  which 
there  was  precedent — but  this  was  like- 
wise defeated  by  the  same  vote  of  eight 
to  seven.  Then  Commissioner  Morton, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  warned  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  Re- 
publican certificate  marked  No.  3,  moved 
that  the  votes  reported  in  certificate  No. 
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1 — the  document  which  Ferry  had  re- 
ceived by  mail — be  counted  for  Hayes, 
and  his  resolution  was  carried  by  the 
monotonous  majority  of  one. 

With  this  decision  the  case  practically 
ended.  On  February  22  Hoadley  and 
Merrick  led  a forlorn  hope  in  an  attack 
upon  the  returns  from  Oregon,  but  as 
the  Republicans  were  strongly  entrenched 
behind  the  precedents  already  established, 
and  as  they  had  concededly  carried  that 
State,  Evarts  and  Matthews  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  repulsing  the  enemy,  and  after 
one  day’s  fighting  the  dominant  majority 
in  the  Commission  decreed  Oregon’s  three 
votes  to  Hayes  against  the  futile  protest 
of  their  seven  associates. 

Finally  the  case  of  South  Carolina  was 
called,  but  all  public  interest  in  the  con- 
test had  now  evaporated.  With  the 
audience  - chamber  practically  deserted, 
and  before  a listless  and  inattentive 
bench,  the  Republican  counsel  waived 
their  right  to  a hearing,  and  submitted 
their  papers  to  the  court  without  argu- 
ment. Blair  and  Black,  however,  made 
a last  stand  for  the  Democrats,  the  latter 
attacking  the  partisan  commissioners  with 
scathing  scorn  and  unbridled  fury,  his 
closing  words  referring  to  the  rumor  that 
a secret  agreement  had  been  effected  with 
the  incoming  administration  to  end  the 
policy  of  Reconstruction. 

“ They  offer  us  everything  now !”  he 


exclaimed,  with  bitterness.  “ They  de- 
nounce negro  supremacy  and  carpetbag 
thieves.  Their  pet  policy  for  the  South 
is  to  be  abandoned.  They  offer  us  every- 
thing but  one;  but  on  that  subject  their 
lips  are  closely  sealed.  They  refuse  to 
say  that  they  will  not  cheat  us  hereafter 
in  the  elections.” 

With  the  thunder  of  these  denuncia- 
tions reverberating  in  their  ears  the  Re- 
publican eight  awarded  South  Carolina 
to  Hayes  on  February  27,  and  three  days 
later  the  great  Electoral  Commission 
ingloriously  dispersed. 

It  was  not  in  vein,  however,  that  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  for  of  the  sectional 
contagion  which  contaminated  the  court- 
room and  affected  the  judges,  the  policy 
of  Reconstruction  died.  As  Black  had 
prophesied,  within  two  years  the  ad- 
ministration, recognizing  that  another 
such  victory  would  destroy  the  party, 
abandoned  the  Republican  State  officials 
in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  who  had 
been  declared  elected  by  the  same  boards 
which,  with  less  reason,  had  awarded  the 
electoral  votes  to  Hayes,  carpetbag  gov- 
ernment became  only  an  evil  memory  in 
the  South,  and  ten  years  later  an  act  was 
passed  regulating  the  counting  of  dis- 
puted electoral  votes  which  diminished 
if  it  did  not  eliminate  one  of  the  gravest 
constitutional  evils  imperilling  the  safety 
of  the  republic. 


Creeds 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

THE  sky  said  to  the  sea: 

Behold  from  God  I came, 

And  though  my  clouds  change  endlessly 
Like  Him  am  I the  same. 

The  sea  said  to  the  sky: 

Brother,  ’tis  so  with  me. 

My  waves  and  tides  go  ever  by, 

Yet  day  and  night  the  same  am  I, 

Like  God,  eternally. 
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BY  ALICE  BROWN 


I GUESS  I shall  fetch  it,”  said  New- 
ell Bond.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
door-step,  in  the  summer  dusk,  with 
Dorcas  Lee.  She  knew  just  how  his 
gaunt,  large-featured  face  looked,  with  its 
hawklike  glance  and  the  color,  as  he 
spoke,  mounting  to  his  forehead.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  Bonds,  the  red  and  the 
black.  The  red  Bonds  had  the  name  of 
carrying  out  their  will  in  all  undertak- 
ings, and  Newell  was  one.  Dorcas  was 
on  the  step  above  him,  her  splendid 
shoulders  disdaining  the  support  of  the 
casing,  and  her  head,  with  its  heavy 
braids,  poised  with  an  unconscious  pride, 
no  more  spirited  by  daylight  than  here 
in  the  dark  where  no  one  saw.  She  an- 
swered in  her  full,  rich  voice: 

“ Of  course  you  will,  if  you  want  to 
bad  enough.” 

"If  I want  to?”  repeated  Newell. 
“Ain’t  I acted  as  if  ’twas  the  one  thing 
I did  want?” 

Over  and  over  they  had  dwelt  upon 
the  great  purpose  of  his  life,  sometimes 
to  touch  it  here  and  there  with  delicate 
implication,  and  often  to  sit  down,  by 
an  unspoken  consent,  for  long,  serious 
talks.  To-night  Newell  spoke  from  a 
reminiscent  mood.  There  were  times 
when,  in  an  ingenuous  egoism,  he  had  to 
take  down  the  book  of  his  romance  and 
read  a page.  But  only  to  Dorcas.  She 
was  his  one  confidant;  she  understood. 

“ I don’t  know’s  Alida’s  to  blame,”  he 
meditated.  “ She’s  made  that  way.” 

Immediately  Dorcas,  in  her  sympa- 
thetic mind,  was  regarding  a picture  of 
Alida  Roe  as  she  saw  her  without  illusion 
of  passion  or  prejudice — a delicate,  pale 
girl  with  a sweet  complexion,  and  slender 
hands  that  were  ever  trembling  upon 
fine  work  for  her  own  adornment.  She 
had  known  Alida  at  school  and  at  home, 
in  dull  times  and  bright,  and  she  had  a 
vision,  when  her  name  was  mentioned,  of 
something  as  frail  as  cobwebs,  with  all 
their  beauty.  Whenever  Newell  Bond 


had  begun  to  sound  the  praises  of  his 
chosen  maid,  she  had  set  her  mind  seri- 
ously to  considering  what  he  could  see 
in  Alida.  But  it  was  never  of  any  use. 
Alida  always  remained  to  her  impalpable 
and  vain.  Now  she  answered  patiently, 
according  to  her  wont : 

“ Of  course  she’s  made  that  way.” 

It  was  like  a touch  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery going,  and  he  responded : 

“ You  see,  I hadn’t  asked  her  to  set 
the  day.  It  was  kind  of  understood  be- 
tween us.  An’  then  Clayton  Rand  come 
along  an’  begun  to  shine  up  to  her, 
spendin’  money  like  water,  an’  her  mother 
was  bewitched  by  it.  So  she  orders 
Alida  to  throw  me  over  an’  take  up 
with  t’other  man.  I don’t  know’s  Alida’s 
to  blame.” 

“ Do  you  s’pose  they’re  engaged  ?” 
asked  Dorcas,  for  the  hundredth  time. 

He  was  silent  for  a moment,  brooding. 
Then  he  answered  as  he  always  did: 

“ That’s  more’n  I can  make  out.  But 
if  they  are.  I’ll  break  it.  Give  me  time 
enough,  an’  I’ll  do  it  when  they’re  walkin’ 
into  the  meetin’-house,  if  I don’t  afore.” 

Dorcas  felt  old  and  tired.  All  her 
buoyant  life  seemed  to  settle  to  a level 
where  she  must  foster  the  youth  of  others 
and  starve  her  own. 

“Well,”  she  said,  gently,  “you’ve  done 
pretty  well  this  year,  sellin’  house  lots 
an’  all.” 

“ I’vo  done  well  this  year  an’  I’m  goin’ 
to  keep  on,”  said  Newell,  in  that  dogged 
way  he  had.  Often  it  heartened  her, 
but  never  when  it  touched  upon  his  weary 
pursuit.  Then  it  seemed  to  her  like 
some  rushing  force  that  should  be  used 
to  turn  a mill,  wandering  away  into  poor 
meadows,  to  be  dried  and  lost.  But  he 
was  ending  as  he  always  did : “ Clayton 
Rand  won’t  marry  so  long’s  his  mother’s 
alive,  no  matter  how  much  money  he’s 
got.  An’  while  Alida’s  waitin’  for  him. 
I’ll  lay  up  what  I can,  an’  I bet  you 
I get  her  yet.” 
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“ You  goin’  to  pick  pease  in  the  mom- 
in’?”  asked  Dorcas.  She  had  heard  the 
clock  striking,  and  it  counselled  her  to 
remember  how  early  their  days  began. 

Newell  came  out  of  his  dream.  u Yes,” 
he  said,  “ that  patch  down  the  river  road. 
I guess  we  can  get  off  ten  bushels  or  more 
by  the  afternoon  train.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Dorcas.  “Ill  be 
there.” 

“ You  mustn’t  walk  down.  I’m  goin’ 
t’other  way  myself,  but  I’ll  hitch  up  Jim, 
an’  you  can  leave  him  in  the  old  bam 
till  you  come  home.” 

u No,”  said  Dorcas,  rising.  “ I’ll  walk. 
I’d  rather  by  half  than  have  the  care  of 
him.  Maybe  I’ll  catch  a ride,  too.” 

They  said  good  night,  and  Newell  was 
walking  down  the  path  where  clove-pinks 
were  at  their  sweetest,  when  he  turned 
to  speak  again.  Dorcas,  forgetful  of  him, 
had  stretched  her  arms  upward  in  a yawn 
that  seemed  to  envelop  the  whole  of  her. 
As  she  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  her 
tall  figure  loomed  like  that  of  a priestess 
offering  worship.  She  might  have  been 
chanting  an  invocation  to  the  night.  The 
man,  regarding  her,  was  startled,  he  did 
not  know  why.  In  that  instant  she  seem- 
ed to  him  something  mysterious  and 
grand,  something  belonging  to  the  night 
itself,  and  he  went  away  with  his  ques- 
tion unasked.  Dorcas,  her  yawn  finished, 
went  in  to  think  of  him  as  she  always  did, 
in  the  few  luxurious  moments  before  she 
slept.  But  her  nights  were  always  dream- 
less. She  had  the  laborer’s  tired  muscles 
and  acquiescent  nerves. 

It  was  two  years  now  since  she  and 
Newell  had  become,  in  a sense,  partners. 
An  affliction  had  fallen  upon  each  of 
them  at  about  the  same  time,  and, 
through  what  seemed  chance,  they  had 
stretched  out  a hand  each  to  steady  the 
other,  and  gone  on  together.  It  was  then 
that  Dorcas’s  mother  had  had  her  first 
paralytic  stroke,  and  Dorcas  had  given 
up  the  district  school  to  be  at  home.  But 
she  was  poor,  and  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  her  mother,  might  live  in 
helpless  misery,  it  was  also  evident  that 
Dorcas  must  have  something  to  do.  At 
that  time  Newell,  under  the  first  cloud 
of  disappointed  love,  had  launched  into 
market-gardening,  and  he  gave  Dorcas 
little  tasks,  here  and  there,  picking  fruit 
and  vegetables,  even  weeding  and  hoeing, 
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because  that  would  leave  her  within  call 
of  home,  where  a little  girl  sat  daily  on 
guard.  Newell  lived  alone,  with  old 
Kate  to  do  his  work,  and  soon  it  became 
an  established  custom  for  Dorcas  to  cook 
savory  dishes  for  him,  on  the  days  when 
Kate’s  aching  joints  kept  her  smoking 
and  grumbling  by  the  fire.  In  a thou- 
sand ways  she  unconsciously  slipped  into 
his  life,  with  his  accounts,  his  house  pur- 
chases, and  the  work  of  his  fields ; and  the 
small  sums  he  paid  her  kept  bread  in  her 
mother’s  mouth.  And  now  her  mother 
had  died,  but  Dorcas  still  kept  on.  She 
had  no  school  yet,  she  told  herself  ex- 
cusingly;  but  a self  she  would  not  hear 
knew  how  intently  she  was  fighting 
Newell’s  own  particular  battle  with  him, 
how  she  watched  here  and  there  lest  a 
penny  be  spilled  and  his  road  be  made 
the  longer  to  the  goal  he  fixed.  She  was 
quite  willing  to  consider  breaking  up 
Alida’s  intimacy  with  the  other  man,  be- 
cause, to  her  dispassionate  mind,  Alida 
was  of  no  account  in  the  world  of  feeling. 
She  might  have  her  mild  preferences,  but 
if  Newell  could  give  her  muslin  dresses 
and  plated  pins,  he  would  suit  her  ex- 
cellently. And  Newell  wanted  her.  As 
for  Clayton  Rand,  he  would  be  none  the 
poorer,  lacking  her.  She  had  thought  it 
all  out,  and  she  wa§  sure  she  knew. 

The  next  morning,  dressed  in  brown, 
the  color  of  the  earth  she  worked  in, 
Dorcas  stepped  out  into  the  dewy  world 
and  closed  her  door  behind  her.  It  was 
a long  walk  to  the  field.  For  some  un-* 
guessed  reason  she  had  been  heavy- 
hearted  at  rising;  but  now  the  pure  look 
of  the  early  day  refreshed  her  and  she 
went  on  cheerfully.  Since  her  mother’s 
death,  life  had  seemed  to  her  all  a maze 
where  she  could  find  few  certainties.  She 
had  no  ties,  no  duties,  save  the  general 
ones  to  neighborhood  and  church,  and  her 
loneliness  now  and  then  rose  before  her 
like  something  inexorable  and  vast,  and 
would  be  looked  at.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  she  had  thrown  herself  whole-souled 
into  Newell’s  wilful  quest,  though  at  mo- 
ments she  longed  to  strangle  it  with 
passion  fiercer  than  its  own,  and  why  she 
wondered  just  what  she  could  do  after 
the  desire  of  his  heart  had  flowered  and 
Alida  was  his  wife.  As  she  walked  along, 
she  held  her  head  very  high,  and  carried 
her  hat  in  her  hands,  leaving  the  sun  to 
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strike  upon  her  shining  braids  and  light 
them  to  a gloss.  For  the  moment  she 
was  unreasonably  happy,  forgetful  of  the 
past,  and  aware  only  of  the  sunlight  on 
green  fields.  Then  suddenly  she  found 
that  a light  wagon  had  drawn  up  and 
Clayton  Rand  #was  asking  her  to  ride. 
She  looked  at  him  one  quick  instant  be- 
fore she  answered.  She  had  known  him 
when  they  were  both  children  and  he 
came  to  spend  the  summer  a mile  away, 
and  sometimes,  for  fun,  went  to  the  dis- 
trict school.  Since  then  they  had  kept 
up  a recognized  acquaintance,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  in  years  that  they  had 
spoken  together.  He  was  a heavy-faced 
young  man,  with  rough-looking  clothes  of 
a correct  cut,  and  a suggested  taste  in 
horses  and  dogs. 

“Ride?”  he  asked  again,  and  Dorcas 
smiled  at  him  out  of  many  thoughts.  She 
could  not  have  whispered  them  to  herself 
perhaps;  but  they  all  concerned  Newell 
and  his  daily  lack.  Clayton  saw  the 
pretty  lifting  of  her  red  lip  above  her 
small  white  teeth,  and,  being  a young 
man  ready  to  leap  at  desired  conclusions, 
instantly  thought  of  kissing. 

“ I can't  be  mistaken,”  he  said,  elabo- 
rately. “ This  ifc  Miss  Dorcas  Lee.” 

Dorcas  put  her  foot  on  the  step  and 
seated  herself  besid%  him.  Then,  sur- 
prised at  his  success,  because  she  had 
looked  to  him  like  a proud  person, 
though  in  a working-gown,  he  began  a 
wandering  apology  for  having  failed  to 
help  her  in.  Meantime  he  touched  up  the 
beautiful  sorrel,  and  when  they  began  to 
fly  along  the  road,  and  the  sorrel’s  golden 
mane  was  tossing,  Dorcas  had  a brief 
smiling  concurrence  with  Alida.  To 
speed  like  that  was  perhaps  worth  the 
company  of  Clayton  Rand.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  her,  and  she  answered  him  de- 
murely, with  a dignity  not  reassuring 
from  one  of  her  large  type  and  regal  air. 
But  presently  he  began,  by  some  inner 
cleverness  (for  he  had  a way  with  him), 
to  tell  her  stories  about  horses,  and 
Dorcas  listened,  wide-eyed  with  pleasure. 
The  way  to  the  knoll  was  very  short,  and 
there  she  had  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  a 
racing  story  that  had  the  movement  of 
the  race  itself,  and  bid  him  leave  her. 
This  time  he  remembered  his  manners, 
and  leaped  out  to  help  her  gallantly. 

“ Miss  Dorca9,”  he  called  her  back, 


after  her  pretty  thanks,  “I  suppose — I 
don’t  half  dare  to  ask  you — but  you  like 
horses.  Just  let  me  take  you  over  to  the 
Country  Club  to-morrow,  and  we  can  see 
the  racing.” 

For  the  space  of  a second,  Dorcas  gazed 
at  the  toe  of  her  patched  working-boots. 
She  was  thinking,  in  a confused  tangle, 
of  Alida  and  Newell,  and  wondering  if 
she  had  any  clothes  to  wear.  Then  she 
lifted  her  head  quickly  with  a resolution 
that  looked  like  triumph. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said,  with  a shyness 
very  charming  in  one  of  her  large  type; 
“ I should  be  happy  to.” 

“ Thank  you”  said  Clayton,  jumping 
into  the  wagon.  “I’ll  be  along  about 
half  past  one.” 

All  that  day  Dorcas  bent  over  the  pea- 
vines  and  listened  to  her  thoughts.  There 
were  other  pickers,  but  she  had  no  words 
for  them,  even  when  they  sat  down  to- 
gether for  their  luncheon,  nor  for  New- 
ell himself,  coming  at  night  to  take 
her  home. 

“ You’re  real  tired,  I guess,”  he  said, 
as  he  left  her  at  the  gate. 

Dorcas  flashed  a sudden  smile  at  him. 
It  was  all  mirth  and  mischief. 

“ No,”  she  said,  soberly,  “ I don’t  be- 
lieve I’m  tired.” 

“I’m  goin’  to  Fairfax  to  see  about 
sellin’  the  colt  to-morrow,”  said  Newell, 
from  the  wagon. 

Dorcas  nodded. 

“ Maybe  I’ll  take  a day  off  myself,” 
she  sakl.  “ I’ll  be  on  hand  next-day 
mornin’,  if  you  want  anything  picked. 
Good  night.” 

That  evening  at  ten  Newell  was  driving 
home  from  the  village,  and  he  marked 
her  light  in  the  kitchen.  He  stopped, 
vaguely  uneasy,  and  walked  up  the  path 
to  the  side  door,  and  as  he  came  he  saw 
the  shades  go  down. 

“ Dorcas !”  he  called,  at  the  door,  “ it’s 
me,  Newell.”  Then  he  heard  her  hurry- 
ing steps.  But  instead  of  opening  the 
door  to  him  she  pushed  the  bolt  softly, 
and  he  heard  her  voice  in  an  inexplicable 
mixture  of  laughter  and  confusion. 

“ I’m  real  sorry,  Newell,  but  I can’t 
let  you  in.  I’m  awful  sorry.” 

“ All  right,”  he  said,  bluffly,  turning 
away,  yet  conscious  of  a tiny  hurt 
of  pained  surprise.  “ Nothin’  wrong, 
is  there?” 
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“ No,”  came  the  laughing  voice  again, 
“ there’s  nothin’  wrong.” 

“ That’s  all  I wanted  to  know,”  he  ex- 
plained, as  he  went  down  the  path. 
€t  Seein’  the  light  so  late — ” 

And  again  the  voice  followed  ’him. 

“ Yes,  Newell,  I’m  all  right.” 

Dorcas,  an  hour  after,  at  her  table 
ironing  the  dotted  muslin  she  had  washed 
and  dried  before  the  fire,  laughed  out 
again.  She  had  a new  sense  of  triumph, 
like  a bloom  upon  the  purpose  of  her  life. 
At  last  she  saw  before  her  a path  quite 
distinct  from  the  dull  duties  of  every  day. 

When  Clayton  Rand  drove  up  with 
his  pair  of  sleek  horses  and  the  shining 
rig  that  was  admired  by  all  the  town, 
she  went  out  and  down  the  path  very 
shyly,  and  with  a blushing  sedateness  be- 
coming to  her.  Clayton  saw  it,  and  his 
heart  leaped  with  the  vanity  of  knowing 
she  was  moved  because  of  him.  But  the 
cause  was  otherwise.  Dorcas  knew  her 
hair  was  beautiful,  and  that  her  skin,  in 
spite  of  its  tan,  wa9  sweetly  pink;  but 
she  also  knew  that  the  fashion  of  her 
sleeves  was  two  years  old,  and  that  no 
earthly  power  could  bring  the  gloss  of 
youth  to  her  worn  shoes  again.  So  she 
blushed  and  shrank  a little,  like  a bride, 
and  Clayton,  who  saw  only  that  her 
skirts  fluttered  airily  and  her  hat  was 
trimmed  with  something  soft  and  white, 
straightway  forgot  all  the  girls  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  wondered  if  his  mother 
could  fail  to  approve  such  worth  as  this. 
And  then  again  he  began  to  talk  about 
horses,  and  Dorcas  began,  in  her  rapt 
way,  to  listen,  and  put  in  a sensible  word 
here  and  there.  Alida,  she  knew,  had  one 
idea  of  horses : that  they  were  four-legged 
creatures  likely  to  run  away,  or  to  bite 
your  fingers  if  you  gave  them  grass.  It 
was  easy  to  compete  with  her  there,  and 
also  because  she  really  did  love  animals 
and  need  not  pretend.  It  was  a beautiful 
day  at  the  races.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  magnificent  turnouts,  and  ladies  dress- 
ed in  raiment  such  as  Dorcas  had  never 
even  imagined.  She  innocently  fancied 
Clayton  must  know  any  number  of  them, 
and  grew  very  humbly  grateful  to  him 
for  troubling  himself  about  her.  When 
she  suggested  that  he  must  have  many 
friends  among  them,  he  laughed  with  an 
amused  candor,  and  told  her  they  were 
gentry,  a cut  above.  Yet  Dorcas  con- 


tinued to  believe  he  might  have  con- 
sorted with  them,  if  he  chose,  and  her 
manner  to  him  had  a softer  friendliness 
because  he  was  so  kind.  And  when  she 
could  forget  her  old-fashioned  gown,  she 
was  quite  childishly  content.  At  the  gate 
that  night  he  thanked  her  profusely  for 
the  pleasure  of  her  company,  and  add- 
ed, boldly: 

“ Won’t  you  go  to  ride  a little  ways  to- 
morrow night  ?” 

A sudden  shyness  made  her  retreat  a 
step,  as  if  in  definite  withdrawal.  It  was 
like  a flower’s  closing. 

“ Maybe  not  to-morrow,”  she  hesitated. 
It  seemed  to  her  the  events  she  had  moved 
were  rushing,  of  themselves,  too  fast. 

“Next  day,  then,”  he  called.  “ I’ll  be 
along  about  seven.  Good  night.” 

And  Dorcas  went  in  to  think  over  her 
day  and  dream  again,  not  so  much  of  that 
as  the  desire  she  was  fulfilling  for  an- 
other man. 

At  that  time  Newell  was  very  busy  over 
questions  of  real  estate.  He  had  bought, 
two  years  before,  the  whole  slope  of  Sun- 
set Hill,  overlooking  three  townships  and 
the  sea,  and  now  city  residents  had  found 
out  the  spot  and  were  trying  to  secure 
it.  That  prospect  of  immediate  riches 
drew  his  mind  away  from  his  gardening. 
He  forgot  the  patient  things  that  were 
growing  silently  to  earn  him  his  desire, 
and  only  gave  orders  in  the  morning  to 
his  two  men  before  he  drove  away  to  talk 
about  land.  Even  Dorcas  he  forgot,  save 
as  a man  remembers  his  accustomed  staff 
leaning  against  the  wall  till  he  shall  need 
it  again.  But  he  has  no  anxiety  about 
it,  for  he  knows  it  will  be  there.  Dorcas 
hardly  missed  him,  for  she,  too,  had  new 
ways  to  walk.  Clayton  Rand  came  often 
now.  He  seemed  to  be  fascinated,  per- 
haps by  her  beauty  and  the  simplicity 
of  her  mien,  and  perhaps  by  the  dignity 
of  her  undefended  state.  She  never  ask- 
ed him  into  her  house,  though  she  would 
drive  and  walk  with  him.  Her  strength, 
that  summer,  seemed  to  her  boundless. 
She  could  work  all  day  and  sit  up  half 
the  night  sewing  old  finery  or  washing 
and  ironing  it,  and  then  she  could  sleep 
dreamlcssly  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
wake  to  work  again  and  drive  with  Clay- 
ton Rand  in  the  evening.  It  seemed  to 
her  at  times  as  if  that  life  would  go  on 
breathlessly  forever,  and  then  again  she 
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knew  it  would  not  go  on:  for  she  had 
planned  the  end  toward  which  it  was 
tending,  and  the  end  was  almost  there. 
One  afternoon,  as  she  came  home  from 
her  work  flushed  and  covered  with  dust, 
yet  looking  like  an  earth  queen  in  her 
triumphant  health,  she  had  to  pass  Alida’s 
house,  and  Alida’s  mother  was  waiting 
for  her  by  the  gate.  As  Dorcas  came  on 
swiftly,  she  had  a thought  that  Alida  was 
not  very  wise,  or  she  would  keep  her 
lovers  away  from  Mrs.  Roe.  The  mother 
and  daughter  were  too  much  alike.  The 
older  woman  was  a terrible  prophecy. 
The  fairness  of  youth  had  faded  in  her 
into  a soft  ivory,  her  hair  was  a yellow 
wisp  tightly  coiled,  and  her  mouth  droop- 
ed in  a meagre  discontent.  She  regarded 
Dorcas  frowningly  from  sharp  eyes,  and 
Dorcas  stepped  more  proudly.  She  had 
fancied  this  onslaught  might  await  her. 

“Dorcas  Lee!”  called  the  woman, 
sharply.  “ Dorcas  Lee !” 

Then,  as  Dorcas  stopped,  in  a calm  in- 
quiry, the  woman  went  on  rushingly,  all 
the  words  she  had  not  meant  to  say 
tumbling  forth  as  she  had  thought  them. 

“ Dorcas  Lee,  what  are  you  oarryin’  on 
for  the  way  yon  be  with  Clayton  Rand? 
There  ain’t  a decent  girl  in  town  would 
step  in  an’  ketch  anybody  up  like  that. 
You’ll  get  yourself  talked  about,  if  you 
ain’t  now.  I was  a friend  to  your  mother 
an’  I’m  a friend  to  you,  an’  now  I’ve  gone 
out  o’  my  way  to  give  you  warnin’.” 

Dorcas  looked  past  her  up  the  garden 
walk  and  at  the  porch  where  Alida  sat 
rocking  back  and  forth,  her  hands  busy 
as  ever  with  her  delicate  work. 

“Alida!”  she  called,  softly.  “’Lida, 
you  come  here  a minute.  I want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

Alida  laid  down  her  work  with  care 
and  placed  her  thimble  in  her  basket. 
Then  she  came  down  the  garden  path, 
swaying  and  floating  as  she  always  walk- 
ed, her  pretty  head  moving  rhythmically. 

“ ’Lida,  you  come  a step  or  two  with 
me,”  said  Dorcas,  gently,  when  the  girl 
was  at  the  gate.  “ I want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

Alida  opened  the  gate  and,  without  a 
glance  at  her  mother,  stepped  out  upon 
the  dusty  path.  People  said  Mrs.  Roe 
talked  so  much  that  people  had  long  ago 
done  listening  to  her,  and  perhaps  she 
had  done  expecting  it. 


“ You’d  ought  to  have  suthin’  over 
your  head,”  she  called  to  Alida.  “ You’ll 
he’s  black  as  an  Injun.” 

Dorcas  took  a long  stride  into  the  road- 
side tangle  and  broke  off  a branch  of 
thick-leaved  elder.  She  gave  it  to  Alida, 
and  the  girl  gravely  shaded  herself  with 
it  from  the  defacing  sun.  They  walked 
along  together  in  silence  for  a moment, 
and  Dorcas  frankly  studied  Alida’s  face. 
There  was  no  sign  of  grief  upon  it,  of 
loneliness,  of  discontent.  The  skin  was 
like  a rose,  a fainter,  pinker  rose  than 
Dorcas  had  ever  seen.  The  soft  lips 
kept  their  lovely  curve. 

“ ’Lida,”  she  breathed,  “ what  you  goin’ 
to  do  to-night  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Alida,  in  her  even 
voice.  “ Sometimes  I sew,  when  it  ain’t 
too  hot.  I’m  makin’  me  a dotted  muslin.” 

Dorcas  found  her  own  heart  beating 
fast.  The  excitement  of  it  all,  of  life  it- 
self, the  bliss,  the  pain  and  loss,  came 
keenly  on  her.  She  thought  of  the  days 
that  had  gone  to  buying  this  thing  of 
prettiness,  the  strained  muscles,  the  ra- 
cing blood  and  thrilling  brain,  the  sweat 
and  toil  of  it,  and  something  choked  her 
to  think  that  now  the  pretty  thing  was 
almost  won.  Newell  would  have  it,  his 
heart’s  desire,  and  in  thirty  years  perhaps 
it  would  look  like  Alida’s  mother  with 
that  shallow  mouth.  Yet  her  simple 
faithfulness  was  a part  of  her  own  blood, 
and  she  could  not  deny  him  what  was  his. 

“ Alida,”  she  said,  in  an  eloquent  throb, 
“ do  you — do  you  like  him  ?” 

“Who?”  asked  Alida,  calmly,  turning 
clear  eyes  upon  her. 

Dorcas  laughed  shamefacedly.  - 

“ I don’t  know  hardly  what  I’m  talkin’ 
about,”  she  said.  “I’ve  worked  pretty 
hard  to-day.  ’Lida,  if  there  was  anybody 
you  liked,  anybody  you  want  to  talk 
things  over  with — well” — she  paused  to 
laugh  a little — “well,  if  I were  you,  I 
should  just  put  on  my  blue  dress,  the 
one  with  the  pink  rosebuds,  an’  walk 
along  this  road  down  to  the  pine  grove 
an’  back  again.” 

“ The  idea !”  said  Alida,  from  an  un- 
broken calm.  “I  should  think  you  were 
crazy.” 

Dorcas  stopped  in  the  road,  decisively, 
as  if  the  moment  had  come  for  them 
to  part. 

“ That’s  what  I should  do,  ’Lida,”  she 
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said,  “ to-night,  every  night  along  about 
eight,  till  it  happens.  An*  I should  wear 
my  blue.” 

Ali da  turned  away,  as  if  she  felt  some- 
thing unmaidenly  in  the  suggestion  and 
might  well  remove  herself;  yet  Dorcas 
knew  she  would  remember.  They  had 
separated,  and  when  they  were  a dozen 
paces  apart,  Dorcas  called  again : 

“ Tidal” 

Alida  turned.  Again  Dorcas  spoke 
shyly,  from  the  weight  of  her  great  task. 

“’Lida,  Newell  Rond’s  sellin’  off  Sun- 
set Hill.  He’s  doin’  well  for  himself.” 

“Is  he?”  returned  Alida,  primly.  “I 
hadn’t  heard  of  it.”  Then  she  turned 
and,  keeping  her  feet  carefully  from  the 
dust,  went  on  again. 

It  seemed  to  Dorcas  that  night  as  if 
she  could  not  wait  to  finish  the  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  that  made  her  supper,  and 
to  put  on  her  white  muslin  and  seat  her- 
self by  the  window.  She  felt  as  if  the 
world  were  rushing  fast,  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  hurrying  to  open,  the  sun  to  get 
into  the  sky  and  make  it  redder  than 
ever  it  had  been  before,  and  all  happy 
people  to  be  happier.  Something  seemed 
sweeping  after  her,  and  she  dared  not  turn 
and  look  it  in  the  face.  But  her  heart 
told  her  it  was  the  moment  that  would 
come  after  her  work  had  been  accomplish- 
ed and  Newell  had  found  Alida.  As  if 
she  had  known  it  would  be  so,  she  saw 
him  coming  down  the  road  and  called 
to  him.  He  was  walking  very  fast,  his 
head  up,  and  his  hands,  she  presently 
saw,  clenched  as  they  swung. 

“ Newell !”  she  cried,  “ come  in.” 

He  strode  up  the  path  and  she  rose  to 
meet  him.  She  remembered  now  that  she 
had  many  thing  to  tell  him,  and  the 
knowledge  of  them  choked  her. 

“ Newell,”  she  began,  “ you  mustn’t  go 
— I don’t  know  where  you’re  goin’ — but 
down  that  way,  you  mustn’t  go  till  eight 
o’clock.  An’  then  I guess  you’ll  see  her. 
It  ’ll  be  better  than  the  house,  because  her 
mother’s  there.  Why,”  her  voice  faltered, 
and  she  ended  breathlessly,  “ what  makes 
you  look  so?” 

He  looked  like  wrath.  It  was  upon  his 
knotted  brow,  the  iron  lips,  and  in  the 
blazing  of  his  eyes. 

“What’s  this  I’ve  been  told?”  he  said, 
in  a voice  she  had  never  heard  from  him, 
“ about  Clayton  Rand  ?” 


She  laughed,  relieved  and  pleased  at 
her  own  cleverness. 

“ It’s  all  right,  Newell,”  she  called, 
gleefully.  “ He  hasn’t  been  there  for  two 
weeks.  He’s  cornin’  to-night  to  take  me 
to  ride,  an’  I’ll  make  him  go  the  turn- 
pike road,  an’  she’ll  be  down  by  Pine 
Hollow,  an’  you  can  snap  her  up  un- 
der her  mother’s  nose— an’  she’s  got  on 
her  blue.” 

Newell  put  out  his  hands  and  grasped 
her  wrists.  He  held  them  tight  and  look- 
ed at  her.  She  gazed  back  in  wonder. 
In  aH  the  months  of  his  repining  she  had 
not  seen  him  so,  full  of  warm  passion,  of 
a steady  purpose. 

“ Dorcas,”  he  said,  “ I won’t  have  it !” 

She  answered  in  pure  wonder  and  with 
great  simplicity: 

“ What,  Newell  ? What  won’t  you 
have?” 

He  spoke  slowly,  leaving  intervals  be- 
tween the  words. 

“ I won’t  have  you  ridin’  with  him,  nor 
walkin’  with  him,  nor  with  any  man. 
If  I’d  known  it,  I’d  put  a stop  to  it  be- 
fore. Why,  Dorcas,  don’t  you  know  whose 
girl  you  are  ? You’re  mine.” 

Floods  of  color  went  over  her  face,  and 
she  looked  down.  Then,  as  he  was  silent, 
she  had  to  speak. 

“ Newell,”  she  said,  “ I only  meant — 
I thought  maybe  I might  help  you — ” 
There  she  had  to  look  at  him,  and  found 
his  eyes  upon  her  in  a grave  sweet- 
ness she  could  hardly  understand.  No 
such  flower  had  bloomed  for  her  in  her 
whole  life. 

“Why,  Dorcas,”  he  said,  “think  how 
we’ve  worked  together!  What  do  you 
s’pose  we  worked  so  for?” 

Alida’s  name  rose  to  her  lips,  but  her 
tongue  refused  to  speak.  At  that  moment 
it  seemed  too  slight  a word  to  say. 

“ ’Twas  so  we  could  find  out  where  we 
stood,”  the  grave  voice  went  on.  “ That 
was  it.” 

She  felt  breathless,  as  if  they  had  to- 
gether been  pursuing  some  slight  thing, 
a butterfly,  a bubble,  and  now,  when  it 
was  under  their  hands,  they  saw  that  the 
thing  itself  was  not  what  mattered.  It 
was  the  race.  They  had  kept  step,  and 
still  together  now,  they  had  run  into  a 
safe  and  happy  place.  There  was  the 
beat  of  hoofs  upon  the  road. 

“ Stay  here,”  she  breathed.  “ I can’t 
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go  with  him.  I’ll  tell  him  so.”  She  ran 
out  and  down  the  path,  a swift  Atalanta, 
her  white  skirts  floating.  Clayton  Rand 
was  at  the  gate.  Even  in  the  instant  of 
his  smiling  at  her  she  realized  that  the 
smile  was  that  of  one  who  is  expectant 
of  a pleasure,  but  only  of  the  pleasure  it- 
self, he  does  not  care  with  whom.  Her 
eyes  glowed  upon  him,  her  brown  cheeks 
were  red  with  dancing  blood. 

“ I can’t  go,”  she  said,  in  a full,  ecstatic 
voice.  “ Thank  you  ever  so  much.  I 
can’t  ever  go  again.  See!”  she  pointed 
down  the  road.  “ Don’t  she  look  pretty 
in  among  the  trees  ? That’s  ’Lida.  She’s 


got  on  her  blue.”  She  turned  and 
hastened  up  the  path  again.  At  the 
door  she  paused  to  look  once  again  at 
the  spot  of  blue  through  the  vista  of  sum- 
mer green.  It  was  moving.  It  was 
mounting  into  Clayton  Rand’s  wagon. 
Then  Dorcas  went  in  where  Newell  was 
waiting  to  kiss  her. 

“ He’s  drove  along,”  she  said,  from  her 
trance  of  happiness.  “ ’Lida’s  gone  to 
ride  with  him.” 

Already  the  name  meant  no  more  to 
them  than  the  bubble  they  had  chased. 

“ Come,  Dorcas,  come,”  said  her  lover, 
in  that  new  voice.  “ Come  here  to  me.” 


Horses  of  the  Wind 

BY  EDITH  WYATT 

T"\  OWN  the  rainy  roof-top,  up  the  silver  street, 

^ Horses  of  the  morning  wind  gallop  far  and.  fleet. 

Over  mist  and  tree-top,  down  the  break  of  day, 

Coursers  of  the  cold-breathed  wind  swing  me  on  your  way. 

Light  you  whinnied  at  the  gabling,  and  afar  I’d  dreamed  your  stabling — 
Heard  you  stamping  in  your  stabling  on  the  heaven’s  crystal  floor. 
Dreamed  your  waiting  in  the  airy  days  of  ice-locked  January, 

Through  clear  nights  in  February,  past  the  pole-star  lantern’s  door. 

Gallop  past  the  hoary  Hyads,  and  the  snowy-clustered  Pleiads, 

Over  common,  over  open,  over  mud-flung  road  and  plain, 

Cloud-winged  horses  with  your  streaming  manes  and  dappled  fetlocks  gleaming 
Beautiful  beyond  my  dreaming,  down  your  yearly  course  again. 

Over  highway,  over  byway,  every  way  of  yours  is  my  way, 

Fog-smoked  roof,  and  dripping  alley,  and  the  trail  the  wild  duck  cries, 
Ragged  mist  and  splashing  byway,  plashing  eaves,  and  flooded  highway, 
Broken  shore  and  full-flushed  valley,  and  the  hundred-hurdled  skies. 

Gallop,  gallop  swifter  to  me,  thrill  the  strength  of  daybreak  through  me. 
Twelve  great  winds  of  open  heaven,  in  your  splendor  fleet  and  free. 
Winds  above  all  pride  and  scorning,  all  self-shame  and  self-adorning 
As  the  naked  stars  of  morning  singing  through  the  bare-branched  tree. 
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The  Weavers 

A NOVEL 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XV 

soolsby’s  hand  upon  the  curtain 

FAITH  raised  her  eyes  from  the  paper 
before  her  and  poised  her  head 
meditatively. 

“ How  long  is  it,  friend,  since — ” 

“ Since  he  went  to  Egypt  ?” 

“ Nay,  since  thee — ” 

“ Since  I went  to  Mass  V9  he  grumbled 
humorously. 

She  laughed  whimsically.  “ Nay,  then, 
since  thee  made  the  promise — ” 

“ That  I would  drink  no  more  till  his 
return  — ay,  that  was  my  bargain:  till 
then  and  no  longer!  I am  not  to  be 
held  back  then,  unless  I change  my 
mind  when  I see  him.  Well,  ’tis  three 
years  since — 99 

“ Three  years!  Time  hasn’t  flown.  Is 
it  not  like  an  old  memory,  his  living  here 
in  this  house,  Soolaby,  and  all  that  hap- 
pened then?” 

Soolsby  looked  at  her  over  his  glasses, 
resting  his  chin  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
he  was  caning,  and  his  lips  worked  in  and 
out  with  a suppressed  smile. 

“ Time’s  got  no  more  to  do  with 
you  than  I have  with  the  Protestants — - 
or  rabbits!” 

He  chuckled  to  himself,  for  he  poached 
when  he  pleased  and  with  impunity,  and, 
caught  red-handed,  his  airs  of  innocence 
were  artistic  miracles. 

“ Time’s  got  naught  to  do  with  you. 
’Tis  afeard  of  you,”  he  continued.  “ He 
lets  you  be.” 

“ Friend,  thee  knows  I am  almost  an 
old  woman  now.”  She  made  marks  ab- 
stractedly upon  the  corner  of  a piece  of 
paper.  “ Unless  my  hair  turns  presently 
I must  bleach  it,  for  ’twill  seem  improper 
it  should  remain  so  brown.” 

She  smoothed  it  back  with  her  hand. 
Try  as  she  would  to  keep  it  trim  after 
the  manner  of  her  people,  it  still  waved 


loosely  on  her  forehead  and  over  her  ears. 
And  the  gray  bonnet  that  she  wore  only 
added  piquancy  to  its  luxuriant  modesty, 
gave  a sweet  gravity  to  the  demure  beauty 
of  the  face  it  sheltered. 

“ You  are  no  older  in  face  to-day  than 
was  the  Egyptian’s  mother  when  she  left 
him  here.  It’s  wonder  o’  the  world  that 
your  heart,  which  is  eighteen,  should  keep 
your  face  at  that.” 

“ I am  thirty  now,”  she  murmured,  with 
a sigh,  and  went  on  writing. 

The  old  man’s  fingers  moved  quickly 
among  the  strips  of  cane,  and,  after  a 
silence,  without  raising  his  head,  he  said, 
“ Thirty — it  means  naught.” 

“ To  those  without  understanding,”  she 
rejoined  dryly. 

“’Tis  tough  understanding  why  there’s 
no  wedding-ring  on  yonder  finger.  There’s 
been  many  a man  that’s  wanted  it,  that’s 
true — the  Squire’s  son  from  Bridgley,  the 
lord  of  Axwood  Manor,  the  long  soldier 
from  Shipley  Wood,  and  doctors,  and 
such  folk  aplenty.  There’s  where  under- 
standing fails.” 

At  his  first  words  Faith’s  face  flushed 
up,  then  it  became  very  pale,  and  her 
eyes,  suffused,  dropped  upon  the  paper 
before  her.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
she  must  resent  his  boldness;  but  she 
had  made  a friend  of  him  these  years  past, 
and  she  knew  there  was  no  rudeness  in 
his  words.  In  the  past  they  had  talked 
of  things  deeper  and  more  intimate  still. 
Yet  there  was  that  in  his  words  which 
touched  a sensitive  corner  of  her  nature. 

“ Why  should  I be  marrying  ?”  she 
asked  presently.  “ There  was  my  sis- 
ter’s son  all  those  years  — him  I had  to 
care  for.” 

“ Ay,  older  than  him  by  a thimble- 
ful !”  he  rejoined  dryly. 

“ Nay,  till  he  came  to  live  in  this  hut 
alone,  older  by  many  a year.  Since  then 
he  is  older  than  me  by  fifty.  I had  no 
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thought  of  marriage  before  he  went  away. 
Squire’s  son,  soldier,  or  pillman,  what 
were  they  to  me!  He  needed  me.  They 
came,  did  they?  Well,  and  if  they  came?” 

“ And  since  the  Egyptian  went  ?” 

A sort  of  sob  came  in  her  throat.  “ He 
does  not  need  me  now,  but  he  may — 
he  will  one  day ; and  then  I shall  be  ready. 
But  now — ” 

Old  Soolsby’s  face  turned  away.  His 
house  overlooked  every  house  in  the  val- 
ley beneath ; he  could  see  nearly  every  gar- 
den; he  could  even  recognize  many  in  the 
far  streets.  Besides,  there  hung  along  two 
nails  on  the  wall  a telescope,  relic  of  days 
when  he  sailed  the  main.  The  grounds  of 
the  Cloistered  House  and  the  fruit-decked 
garden-wall  of  the  Red  Mansion  were  ever 
within  his  vision.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  he 
had  seen  what  he  had  seen,  and  dark 
feelings,  harsh  emotions,  had  been  roused 
in  him. 

“ He  will  need  us  both — the  Egyptian 
will  need  us  both  one  day,”  he  answered 
now;  “you  more  than  any,  me  because 
I can  help  him,  too — ay,  I can  help  him. 
But  married  or  single  you  could  help  him ; 
so  why  waste  your  days  here  ?” 

“ Is  it  wasting  my  days  to  stay  with  my 
father?  He  is  lonely — ay,  terribly  lonely 
since  our  Davy  went  away;  and  troubled, 
too,  for  the  dangers  of  that  life  yonder. 
His  voice  used  to  shake  when  he  prayed  in 
those  days  when  Davy  was  away  in  the 
desert,  down  at  Darfur  and  elsewhere 
among  the  rebel  tribes.  He  frightened  me 
then,  he  was  so  stern  and  still.  Ah,  but 
that  day  when  we  knew  he  was  safe,  I 
was  eighteen,  and  no  more!”  she  added, 
smiling.  “ But  think  you  I could  marry 
while  my  life  is  so  tied  to  him  and  our 
Egyptian  ? I must  not  attempt  too  much, 
for  I have  a small  nature.  It  is  better  to 
love  two  well,  and  strive  for  them,  and 
achieve  a little,  than  to  love  three  and 
accomplish  naught.  If  I could  serve  all 
three  well,  I should  look  the  thirty  I am,” 
she  added,  with  modesty  and  unintended 
vanity  combined. 

No  one  looking  at  her  limpid  shining 
blue  eyes  but  would  have  set  her  down 
for  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  for  no 
line  showed  on  her  smooth  face;  she  was 
exquisite  of  limb  and  feature,  and  had  the 
lissomeness  of  a girl  of  fifteen.  There  was 
in  her  eyes,  however,  an  unquiet  sadness; 
she  had  abstracted  moments  when  her 


mind  seemed  fixed  on  some  vexing  prob- 
lem. Such  a mood  suddenly  came  upon 
her  now.  The  pen  lay  by  the  paper  un- 
touched, her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and 
a long  silence  fell  upon  them,  broken 
only  by  the  twanging  of  the  strips  of  cane 
in  Soolsby’s  hands.  At  last,  however,  even 
this  sound  ceased;  and  the  two  scarce 
moved  as  the  sun  drew  towards  the  middle 
afternoon.  At  last  they  were  roused  by 
the  sound  of  a horn,  and,  looking  down, 
they  saw  a four-in-hand  drawing  smartly 
down  the  road  to  the  village  over  the 
gorse-spread  common,  till  it  stopped  at 
the  Cloistered  House.  As  Faith  looked, 
her  face  slightly  flushed.  She  bent  for- 
ward till  she  saw  one  figure  get  down 
and,  waving  a hand  to  the  party  on  the 
coach  as  it  moved  on,  disappear  into  the 
gateway  of  the  Cloistered  House. 

“What  is  the  office  they  have  given 
him?”  asked  Soolsby,  disapproval  in  his 
tone,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  disappear- 
ing figure. 

“They  have  made  Lord  Eglington 
Under  - Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,” 
she  answered,  quietly. 

“And  what  means  that  to  a common 
mind  ?” 

“ That  what  his  government  does  in 
Egypt  will  mean  good  or  bad  to  our 
Egyptian,”  she  answered,  meaningly. 

“ That  he  can  do  our  man  good  or  ill?” 
Soolsby  asked,  sharply — “ that  he,  yonder, 
can  do  that?” 

She  inclined  her  head. 

“ When  I see  him  doing  ill — well,  when 
I see  him  doing  that  ” — he  snatched  up  a 
piece  of  wood  from  the  floor — “ then  I 
will  break  him  so!” 

He  snapped  the  stick  across  his  knee, 
and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  ground.  He 
was  excited.  He  got  to  his  feet  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  room, 
his  lips  shut  tight,  his  round  eyes  flaring. 

Faith  watched  him  in  astonishment. 
In  the  past  she  had  seen  his  face  cloud 
over,  his  eyes  grow  sulky,  at  the  mention 
of  Lord  Eglington’s  name ; she  knew  that 
Soolsby  hated  him;  but  his  aversion  now 
was  more  definite  and  violent  than  he 
had  before  shown,  save  on  that  night  long 
ago  when  David  went  first  to  Egypt,  and 
she  had  heard  hard  words  between  them 
in  this  same  hut.  She  supposed  it  one 
of  those  antipathies  which  often  grow 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  social  position 
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of  4hc»^i‘  eoiWetTied-  in  4 eeive  and  to  hi?  turn,  Tifc  will  nfea 

SOVdhtUfir  voice : pvek  ill  ; and  hr*  will  ii< » ill  whoo.  it may 

^‘  XlK^x  we  shall  hope  fiiai  hew3f  do  b^-;  turuv  atul  ;$rx . lie  in&y  viiar 

OtfJ*  BffcV^  ^O^gOodf*  \ y!  < t ' I&IVJP  30,  itS  1‘hce  f - 

u Ynt*  Would  hot  wish  to  see  me  break  Sh4  row  to  her  Wei  and  .made . as'  if  to 
h is.  lordship?  Troy  wnrdd  r»m  svh'b  i%V*  >£*>,-.,  hxit  she  kept  bvt  face  ivom  • him; 

He  garni?  rn*^  t(i  bej*v  44d  looked  yb&rp-  Howi-ver.  iiurncvl  aird  looked. 

Iy  a*  ho1:.  **Y(ui  w-.mfd  not  wish  it  f*  ' at  him.  v*  If  Ik-  docs  ill  to  Davy — thggj 

• tin  x^p^aiifd,  meaningly,  ' . lu*  t hose  like  thee*  Spolsbyy  who  wit) 

She  evaded  1ms  <|uystH/u.  ",  Lord  Eg-  not'  $xm'vp  liini  ■ 
tiHgton  will  be  « great,  nmu  one  day  per-  D»-  tingo?^  opened  and  shut  malicious- 
i\Qp$*"0i£*  answered,  Jlehm  mttife  bi& • %>:  ‘fe  dour  assent.  After;  iu| 

Huw  high  he  h«£  eiiOibed  • : ;%]b j.|fr  v h$:. %i*f £b$l  her/  shy  uihT 

m three  years — how  high  t?t  o<l:  "Thee  ha?  not  heard  rny  lord  h ' ' 

SooDhy’v  ailj^rr  Vink  vmt  1ofk-or»<L  to  uwnyi" 

f'oofek  Ihyk^n  Eath  Atl  EiSH  ,.; ^.‘Mar^v^iyho-  is  the  Wind Ja&fT" 
hk<  ally  #ith  Hot  At  ifer  StWt — n4mk»  ‘-Ilr-f  iWttt?*  is  -Marion,  /Mis#  tTyktg 

piaeo.  ood  :iH.  But  look  tit  oar  Egyptian!  Wnr.ven:  irml  • she  has  a great  fortune, 

yji$fk  af  ;Egypu»n  I fmd  he  . iJrif  wilhliv  a Ymmih  ft  k*  te  he.  You  te- 
hut  his-Sooit1'T>nd  eUi  bone st  sn ? od  ?•  What  rncniher  tlx-  woman  of  the  cross-roads--- 
is  hoi  He .Is . the  ^rent  nian  of  .Egypt. . her  that  our  Davy — f} 

AVho  biped  (1  bridge  Pa. -ha  < Tell  irn\  a Her  the  Egypt  ran  kissed*  and  put  hi> 

who  Wiped  Egyptian  David  V That  see-  watch  in  .her  belt — nyv  Eaie  f leaver!1^ 
ouddioct  tordslup  yonder*  he  yrept  -ateuk;  “She  i*  le.ov  uuud  to  her  Lurd  Eghnu- 

* ^>axiT\g  r hi^  one  and  wheedling  tliat.  I ton  will  wrd.  She.  rs  to  Spend  to-niijhi 
h^iew  hun—I  kiaov  him.  He  wheedle*  with  u>d* 

; matttir.f^AijirrtiAr.  "'ths  is  her  lad  th^r  wa«7  that  the 

a ha  he  or  old  w«.>nia:»i,  he'll  talk,  and  Kgypfhm  relied  like  dough  in  a.  trough  V* 
talk  i«f>d  udk,  Sil  Uioy  bd5eye  k«  him,  Kinder  ? He  t>  at  Sh^fflehiV  He  has 
> ■ s . -’  Jfo  'rme^-;doo;:.sihkll  for  hi>?  \**en  up  ijjnjl  dowro  no^  sohyr  for  n Trerfr» 

i;:y;T:^S)!^hK  AfaHdu'«  Ffigharn  yonder,  uow  drunken  iW  ti  rmtrd  h;  ini w hi  now 

ShoV  foHy  tive.  If  hr  .^}es'  her,  as  ^ure  out.. of  a place ; until  this  pa?t  year.  ‘But 
ns  eggs  heli  moke  love  to  her.  a,nd  fill  for  this  whole  year  hi?'  ha^  hern  sober,  :ind 
her  jgafe  wJtU  y^rda  W hr.1  np'^  keep  lii^  pl^lge*  Ke  fs  work- 

Wforey  npd  mwer  hour  at  all  if  not  ing*  in  the  frAue^-nmon^,  An » bag’  lua  fel- 
f>om  idok  Ay%  thereV  no  man  ion  sour  low  \vmkvr-  iu-  U called  a 
tunl  no  wonoO]  ijit>  old  that  hell  not  loud  ^pcakni:/  aod  hoa-titig  am*  Tuake  -:»oe. 

f>!«mli*h  H He  get^  the  ehanee^  Vet  if  fh.-w  diet:g.-.  ^hy  bo.vi  ^'tijouhuit  ili-. 

As  hr'  ypeke  Pa i fit  Hmt.  her  *-yes,  imd  • %te'ad  of  drink,  w ho  d\aH  ooeapivurt  V* 
l)er  iitige!^  cju^pevl  tfghdy  together — bean-  SooVshy V head  ;w>m  odeWAO/d  He  wm 
tiful- IoUr-  tuperina-  fuitwv.  Ukr  tln.we  in  hiukiTts  out  over  thy  for  Idds,  wldla  die 
Romney‘s  piehjft^  'Wleui  he  stopped,  her  4trip?:  of  cane  were,  htjo  da  ld>  liands. 
C.ves  •dowly,  and  -he  ^a/<^d  before  "5  Av,  it  is  trtj«*—j  r h (rUodv  he  (tedded, 

her  down  toward*  duH,  garden  by  the  f*  k*iVe  a Tnan  an  idc\^  w)deh  i^enps  him 
Ked  VI ansi m>  wkeiv  her  Hk  ti.me  had  v'oerOUinef.  makes  him  think  litf-  givnier 

Mai  y|»»\?u..  he  is,  and  seta  h/.s  piil^as  heating, 

Thor,  -aye-  hard  words,  Soidshy  ."  -lie-  'Vh,vv  that';-,  die  cure  to  drink-  Drink  is 
aoserred,  &rentj.yd  “ Dpi  niaybe  thee  <-  -frigud^hlp  and  troovl  company*  and  big 
right."'  Then  u Hash  of  lrmnor  pass'd  /Ja«nght^  uhile  it  )as^;  and  it'V  lomdy 
over  her  face.  r,i  Sufipo^e  we  .asfe.  Martha  wirhout  it,  if  you've  been  uned  to  it-  Ay.v 
0|ghairi  if  thev  Eurl  has  • ' hlaudi^Ubti  E 1V0%  hut  Kiinber^ . way  is  hc^t  CU?t  an  Idee  fn 
ff  the  Ear]  h&«  Wan  disked  Vfanhm  he  is  y^ur  noddle.,  to  do  a thioc  that's  mere 

the  very  oaptaio  ef  deeejti.  VTiy,  be  has  .tft  you  than  work  nr  frtod  or  bed.  and 

liiniself  hiit  ?wv-THy-eight  year*.  Will  a Ttvil]  he  'more  than  drink.  moT 
imur  ^peak  -e  tq  owe*  bitter  ' \ ;ha r*  hini^etf  ‘ Ih-  r'^dd^d  o ldm-W 
e;»v  iit  a«oebTC4  I So,  if  rW  ;s  ridtV.Vn-  .waving  the  strips  oi  v - , . 

1 his.,  then— then  If  Ja  ^j>eak  wdl  to  do-  Presently  he  slopped 
voi*  exny-No. 
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his  head  back  with  a chuckle.  “ Now, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a joke,  a reg’lar  first-class 
joke,  if  Kimber  and  me  both  had  the 
same  idee;  if  we  was  both  workin’  for  the 
same  thing — an’  didn’t  know  it?  I reck- 
on it  might  be  so.” 

“ What  end  is  thee  working  for,  friend? 
If  the  papers  speak  true,  Kimber  is 
working  to  stand  for  Parliament  against 
Lord  Eglington.” 

Soolsby  grunted  and  laughed  in  his 
throat.  “ Now,  is  that  the  Igame  of 
Mister  Kimber?  Against  my  'tord  Eg- 
lington! Hey,  but  that’s  a joke,  my 
lord !” 

“ And  what  is  thee  working  for, 
Soolsby?” 

“ What  do  I be  working  for  ? To  get 
the  Egyptian  back  to  England — what 
else?” 

“ That  is  no  joke.” 

“Ay,  but  ’tis  a joke.”  The  old  man 
chuckled.  “’Tis  the  best  joke  in  the 
boilin’.”  He  shook  his  head  and  moved 
his  body  backwards  and  forwards  with 
glee.  “ Me  and  Kimber ! Me  and  Kim- 
ber !”  he  roared,  “ and  neither  of  us  drunk 
for  a year — not  drunk  for  a whole  year. 
Me  and  Kimber — and  Aim/” 

Faith  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
“ Indeed,  I see  no  joke,  but  only  that 
which  makes  my  heart  thankful,  Soolsby.” 

“Ay,  you  will  be  thankful  — you  will 
be  thankful,  by  and  by,”  he  said,  still 
chuckling,  and  stood  up  respectfully  to 
show  her  out. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  DEBT  AND  THE  ACCOUNTING 

HIS  forehead  frowning,  but  his  eyes 
full  of  friendliness,  Soolsby  watched 
Faith  go  down  the  hillside,  and  un- 
til she  reached  the  main  road.  Here, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Red  Man- 
sion, she  hesitated  a moment  and  then 
passed  along  a wooded  path  leading 
to  the  Meeting-house  and  the  grave- 
yard. It  was  a perfect  day  of  early 
summer,  the  gorse  was  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  may  and  the  hawthorn  were  alive 
with  color.  The  path  she  had  taken  led 
through  a narrow  lane,  overhung  with 
blossoms  and  greenery.  By  bearing 
away  to  the  left  into  another  path  and 
making  a detour , she  could  reach  the 
Meeting-house  through  a narrow  lane 


called  Charity  Street,  leading  past  a 
now  disused  mill  and  a small,  strong 
stream  flowing  from  the  hill  above. 

As  she  came  down  the  hill,  other 
eyes  than  Soolsby’s  watched  her.  From 
his  laboratory — the  laboratory  in  which 
his  father  had  worked,  in  which  he  had 
lost  his  life  — Eglington  had  seen  the 
trim,  graceful  figure.  He  watched  it  till 
it  moved  into  the  wooded  path.  Then  he 
left  his  garden,  and,  moving  across  a 
field,  came  into  the  path  ahead  of  her. 
Walking  swiftly,  he  reached  the  old 
mill,  and  waited. 

She  came  slowly,  now  and  again  stoop- 
ing to  pick  a flower  and  place  it  in  her 
belt.  Her  bonnet  was  slung  on  her  arm, 
her  hair  had  broken  a little  loose  and 
made  a sort  of  hood  round  the  face,  so 
still,  so  composed,  into  which  the  light 
of  steady,  soft,  apprehending  eyes  threw 
a gentle  radiance.  It  was  a face  to  steal 
into  the  memory;  to  haunt  a man  when 
the  storm  of  life  was  round  him,  sweet 
with  the  sweetness  of  a primrose.  It 
had,  too,  a courage  which  might  easily 
become  a delicate  stubbornness,  a sense 
of  duty  which  might  become  sternness, 
if  roused  by  a sense  of  wrong  to  herself 
or  to  others. 

She  reached  the  mill  and  stood  and 
listened  towards  the  stream  and  the 
waterfall,  absorbed  in  reverie.  She 
came  here  often.  The  scene  quieted 
her  in  moods  of  restlessness  which 
came  from  a feeling  that  her  mission 
was  interrupted,  that  half  her  life’s  work 
had  been  suddenly  taken  from  her. 
When  David  went,  her  life  had  seemed 
to  shrivel ; for  with  him  she  had  de- 
veloped as  he  had  developed;  and  when 
her  busy  care  of  him  was  withdrawn,  she 
had  felt  a sort  of  paralysis  which,  in  a 
sense,  had  never  left  her.  Then  suitors 
had  come  — the  soldier  from  Shipley 
Wood,  the  lord  of  Axwood  Manor  and 
others,  and  in  a way  a new  sense  was 
born  in  her,  though  she  was  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
inherited  from  her  uncle  Benn  had 
served  to  warm  the  air  about  her  into  a 
wider  circle.  Yet  it  was  neither  to 
soldier  nor  squire  nor  civil  engineer  nor 
surgeon  that  the  new  sense  stirring  in 
her  was  due.  The  spring  was  too  far 
beneath  to  be  found  by  them. 

She  stood  listening  to  the  water  and 
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the  birds  a long  time,  and  when,  at  last, 
she  raised  her  head.  Lord  Eglington  was 
in  the  path,  looking  at  her  with  a half- 
smile. She  did  not  start.  She  did  not 
move,  but  her  face  turned  white,  and  a 
mist  came  before  her  eyes.  His  appear- 
ance had  been  ghostlike — and  she  had 
just  been  thinking  of  him.  The  sur- 
prise, the  excitement  of  a moment  she 
had  desired,  drove  the  color  from  her 
cheeks.  Quickly,  however,  as  though 
angry  with  herself,  and  fearful  lest  he 
should  think  he  could  trouble  her  com- 
posure, she  laid  a hand  upon  herself. 
His  eyes  had  a look  at  once  pleased  and 
eager,  yet  with  the  conscious  vanity  that 
he  could  bring  this  change  upon  her. 
She  met  them  with  steady  decision  and 
waiting  scrutiny. 

He  came  near  to  her  and  held  out  his 
hand.  "It  has  been  a long  six  months 
since  we  met  here,”  he  said. 

She  made  no  motion  to  take  his  hand. 
"I  find  days  grow  shorter  as  I grow 
older,”  she  rejoined  quietly,  and  smoothed 
her  hair  with  her  hand,  making  ready 
to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

" Ah,  do  not  put  it  on,”  he  urged 
quickly,  with  a gesture.  "It  becomes 
you  so — on  your  arm.” 

She  had  regained  her  self-possession. 
Pride,  the  best  weapon  of  a woman,  the 
best  tonic,  came  to  her  resource.  "Thee 
loves  to  please  thee — at  any  cost,”  she 
replied.  She  fastened  the  gray  strings 
beneath  her  chin. 

" Would  it  be  costly  to  keep  the  bon- 
net on  your  arm?” 

" It  is  rr^y  pleasure  to  have  it  on  my 
head,  and  my  pleasure  has  some  value 
to  myself.” 

"A  moment  ago,”  he  said,  laughing, 
" it  was  your  pleasure  to  have  it  on 
your  arm.” 

" Are  all  to  be  monotonous  except 
Lord  Eglington?  Is  he  to  have  the  only 
patent  of  change?” 

" Do  I change  ?”  He  smiled  at  her  with 
a sense  of  inquisition,  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  say,  " I have  lifted  the  veil  of 
this  woman’s  heart;  I am  the  master  of 
the  situation.” 

She  did  not  answer  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  his  words,  but  said: 

" Thee  has  done  little  else  but  change, 
so  far  as  eye  can  see.  Thee  and  thy  fam- 
ily were  once  of  Quaker  faith — thee  i9  a 


High-churchman  now.  Yet  they  said  a 
year  ago  thee  was  a sceptic  or  an  infidel.” 

" There  is  force  in  what  you  say,”  he 
rejoined.  " I have  an  inquiring  mind — 
I am  ever  open  to  reason.  Confucius 
said,  ‘It  is  only  the  supremely  wise  or 
the  deeply  ignorant  who  never  alter.’” 

" Thee  has  changed  politics.  Thee 
made  a sensation,  but  that  was  not 
enough.  Thee  that  was  a rebel  became 
a deserter.” 

He  laughed.  " Ah,  I was  open  to  con- 
viction. I took  my  life  in  my  hands, 
defied  consequences.”  He  laughed  again. 

" It  brought  office  ?” 

“I  am  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,”  he  murmured,  complacently. 

" Change  is  a policy  with  thee,  I think. 
It  has  paid  thee  well,  so  it  would  seem.” 

"Only  a fair  rate  of  interest  for  the 
capital  invested  and  the  risks  I’ve 
taken,”  he  answered,  with  an  amused 
look. 

" I do  not*  think  that  interest  will 
increase.  Thee  has  climbed  quickly, 
but  quick  climbing  is  not  always  safe 
climbing,” 

His  mood  changed.  His  voice  quick- 
ened, his  face  lowered.  "You  think  I 
will  fail?  You  wish  me  to  fail?” 

"In  so  far  as  thee  acts  uprightly,  I 
wish  thee  well.  But  if,  out  of  office, 
thee  disregards  justice  and  conscience 
and  the  rights  of  others,  can  thee  be 
just  and  faithful  in  office?  Subtilty 
will  not  always  avail.  The  strong  man 
takes  the  straight  course.  Subtilty  is 
not  intellect.” 

He  flushed  now.  She  had  gone  to  the 
weakest  point  in  his  defences.  All  along 
he  had  flattered  himself  that  power  of 
brain  and  will  had  given  him  his  place, 
that  sheer  intellect  had  wrought  for  him. 
He  did  not  recognize  himself  as  a trick- 
ster; and  yet,  when  she  suggested  it,  the 
weapon  went  deep  home.  That  she 
might  be  right  was  a humiliation.  His 
vanity  was  being  hurt.  She  had  an  ad- 
vantage now. 

" You  are  wrong,”  he  protested.  " You 
do  not  understand  public  life — here  in  a 
silly  Quaker  village.” 

"Does  thee  think  that  all  that  hap- 
pens in  ‘public  life’  is  of  consequence? 
That  is  not  sensible.  Thee  is  in  the 
midst  of  a thousand  immaterial  things, 
though  they  have  importance  for  the  mo- 
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ment.  But  the  chief  things  that  mat- 
ter to  all,  does  thee  not  know  that  a 
1 silly  Quaker  village 9 may  realize  them 
to  the  full — more  fully  because  we  see 
them  apart  from  the  thousand  little 
things  that  do  not  matter?  I remember 
a thing  in  political  life  that  mattered. 
It  was  at  Heddington  after  the  massacre 
at  Damascus.  Does  thee  think  that  we 
did  not  know  thee  spoke  without  principle 
then,  and  only  to  draw  notice  V9 

“You  would  make  me  into  a dema- 
gogue,” he  said,  irritably. 

“ Thee  is  a demagogue,”  she  answered, 
candidly. 

“ Why  did  you  never  say  all  this  to 
me  long  ago?  Years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  since  then  you  and  I have — 
have  been  friends.  You  have — ” 

He  paused,  for  she  made  a protesting 
motion,  and  a fire  sprang  into  her  eyes. 
Her  voice  got  colder. 

“ Thee  made  me  believe — ah ! how 
many  times  did  we  speak  together?  Six 
times  it  was,  not  more — thee  made  me 
believe  that  what  I thought  or  said 
helped  thee  to  see  things  better.  Thee 
said  I saw  things  truly  like  a child,  with 
the  wisdom  of  a woman  — thee  remem- 
bers that?” 

“ It  was  so,”  he  put  in  hastily. 

“ Oh,  not  for  a moment  so,  though  I 
was  blinded  to  think  for  an  instant  that 
it  was.  Thee  subtly  took  the  one  way 
which  could  have  made  me  listen  to 
thee.  Thee  wanted  help,  thee  said;  and 
if  a word  of  mine  could  help  thee  now 
and  then,  should  I withhold  it,  so  long 
as  I thought  thee  honest?” 

“ Do  you  think  I was  not  honest  in 
wanting  your  friendship?” 

“ Nay,  it  was  not  friendship  thee 
wanted,  for  friendship  means  a giving 
and  a getting.  Thee  was  bent  on  get- 
ting what  was,  indeed,  of  but  little  value 
save  to  the  giver;  but  thee  gave  nothing 
— thee  remembered  nothing  of  what  was 
given  thee.” 

“ It  is  not  so,  it  is  not  so,”  he  urged, 
eagerly,  nervously.  “ I gave — and  I still 
give.” 

“ In  those  old  days,  I did  not  under- 
stand,” she  went  on,  “what  it  was  thee 
wanted.  I know  now.  It  was  not  friend- 
ship. It  was  to  know  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a woman — of  a woman  older  than 
thee!  so  that  thee  should  have  such  sort 


of  experience,  though  I was  a foolish 
choice  for  the  experiment.  They  say 
thee  has  a gift  for  chemistry  like  thy 
father;  but  if  thee  experiments  no  more 
wisely  in  the  laboratory  than  with  me, 
thee  will  not  reach  distinction.” 

“ Your  father  hated  my  father  and  did 
not  believe  in  him,  I know  not  why,  and 
you  are  now  hating  and  disbelieving 
in  me.” 

“ I do  not  know  why  my  father  held 
the  late  Earl  in  abhorrence;  I know  he 
has  no  faith  in  thee;  and  I did  ill  in 
listening  to  thee,  in  believing  for  one 
moment  there  was  truth  in  thee.  . . . 

But  no,  no,  I think  I never  believed  it. 

I think  that  even  when  thee  said  most, 
at  heart  I believed  least.” 

“You  doubt  that — you  doubt  all  I 
said  to  you?”  he  urged  softly,  coming 
close  to  her. 

She  drew  aside  slightly.  She  had 
steeled  herself  for  this  inevitable  inter- 
view, and  there  was  no  weakening  of 
her  defences;  but  a great  sadness  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  spread  over  her  face, 
and  to  this  was  added,  after  a moment,  a 
pity  which  showed  the  distance  she  was 
from  him,  the  safety  in  which  she  stood. 

“ I remember  that  the  garden  was 
beautiful,  and  that  thee  spoke  as  though 
thee  was  part  of  the  garden.  Thee  re- 
members that  at  our  meeting  in  the 
Cloistered  House,  when  the  woman  was 
ill,  I had  no  faith  in  thee;  but  thee 
spoke  with  grace,  and  turned  com- 
mon things  round  about  so  that  they 
seemed  different  to  the  ear  from  any 
past  hearing;  and  I listened.  I did  not 
know,  and  I do  not  know  now,  why  it 
is  my  duty  to  shun  any  of  your  name, 
and  above  all  yourself;  but  it  has  been 
so  commanded  by  my  father  all  my  life; 
and  though  what  he  says  may  be  in 
a little  wrong,  in  much  it  must  ever 
be  right.” 

“ And  so,  from  prejudice,  and  from  a 
hatred  handed  down,  your  mind  has 
been  tuned  to  shun  me  even  when  your 
heart  was  learning  to  give  me  a home 
—Faith?” 

She  straightened  herself.  “ Friend, 
thee  will  do  me  the  courtesy  to  forget 
to  use  my  Christian  name.  I am  not  a 
child — indeed,  I am  well  on  in  years  ” — 
he  smiled — “and  thee  has  no  friendship 
or  kinship  for  warrant.  If  my  mind  was 
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tuned  to  shun  thee,  I gave  proof  that  it 
was  willing  to  do  thee  justice,  to  take 
thee  at  thine  own  worth;  I was  ready, 
even  against  the  will  of  my  father, 
against  the  desire  of  David,  who  knew 
thee  better  than  I — he  gauged  thee  at 
first  glance.” 

“ You  have  become  a philosopher  and 
a statesman,”  he  said,  ironically.  “Has 
your  nephew,  the  new  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
been  giving  you  instructions  in  high 
politics  ? Has  he  been  writing  the 
Epistles  of  David  to  the  Quakers?” 

“ Thee  will  leave  his  name  apart;” 
she  answered,  with  dignity.  “ I have 
studied  neither  high  politics  nor  states- 
manship, though  in  the  days  when  thee 
did  flatter  me  thee  said  I had  a gift  for 
such  things.  Thee  did  not  speak  the 
truth.  And  now  I will  say  that  I do  not 
respect  thee.  No  matter  how  high  thee 
may  climb,  still  I shall  not  respect  thee; 
for  thee  will  ever  gain  ends  by  flattery, 
by  subtilty,  and  by  using  every  man  and 
every  woman  for  selfish  ends.  Thee  can- 
not be  true — not  even  to  that  which  by 
nature  is  greatest  in  thee.” 

He  withered  under  her  words. 

“ And  what  is  greatest  in  me  ?”  he 
asked  abruptly,  his  coolness  and  self- 
possession  striving  to  hold  their  own. 

“ That  which  will  ruin  thee  in  the 
end.”  Her  eyes  looked  beyond  his  into 
the  distance,  rapt  and  shining;  she 
seemed  scarcely  aware  of  his  presence. 
“ That  which  will  bring  thee  down — thy 
hungry  spirit  of  discovery.  It  will  serve 
thee  no  better  than  it  served  the  late 
Earl.  But  thee  it  will  lead  into  paths 
ending  in  a gulf  of  darkness.” 

“ Deborah !”  he  answered,  with  a rasp- 
ing laugh.  “ Continuez!  Forewarned  is 
forearmed.” 

“ Oh,  do  not  think  I shall  be  glad.” 
she  answered,  still  like  one  in  a dream. 
“I  shall  lament  it  as  I lament — as  I 
lament  now.  All  else  fades  away  into 
the  end  which  I see  for  thee.  Thee  will 
live  alone  without  a near  and  true 
friend,  and  thee  will  die  alone  never 
having  had  a true  friend.  Thee  will 
never  be  a true  friend,  thee  will  never 
love  truly  man  or  woman,  and  thee  will 
never  find  man  or  woman  who  will  love 
thee  truly,  or  will  be  with  thee  to  aid 
thee  in  the  dark  and  falling  days.” 

“ Then,”  he  broke  in,  sharply,  queru- 


lously, “ then,  I will  stand  alone.  I shall 
never  come  whining  that  I have  been  ill 
used,  to  fate  or  fortune,  to  men  or  to 
the  Almighty.” 

“ That  I believe.  Pride  will  build  up 
in  thee  a strength  which  will  be  like 
water  in  the  end.  Oh,  my  lord,”  she 
added,  with  a sudden  change  in  her 
voice  and  manner,  “ if  thee  could  only 
be  true — thee  who  never  has  been  true 
to  any  one!” 

“ Why  does  a woman  always  judge  a 
man  after  her  own  personal  experience 
with  him,  or  what  she  thinks  is  her  own 
personal  experience?” 

A robin  hopped  upon  the  path  before 
her.  She  watched  it  for  a moment  in- 
tently, then  lifted  her  head  as  the  sound 
of  a bell  came  through  the  wood  to  her. 
She  looked  up  at  the  sun,  which  was 
slanting  towards  evening.  She  seemed 
about  to  speak;  then,  with  a second 
thought,  moved  on  slowly  past  the  mill 
and  towards  the  Meeting-house.  He 
stepped  on  beside  her.  She  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  in  front  of  her,  as  though  oblivious 
of  his  presence. 

“You  shall  hear  me  speak.  You  shall 
listen  to  what  I have  to  say,  though  it 
is  for  the  last  time,”  he  said,  stubbornly. 
“You  think  ill  of  me.  You  have  denied 
me  qualities  which  belong  to  decent  men. 
You  say  I cannot  be  true,  and  that  there- 
fore I will  destroy  the  truth  in  others 
who  would  have  been  true  to  me.  Are 
you  sure  you  are  absolutely  honest — or 
are  you  not  Pharisaical?” 

“ I am  honest  enough  to  say  that  which 
hurts  me  in  the  saying.  I do  not  forget 
that  to  believe  thee  what  I think  is  to 
take  all  truth  from  what  thee  said  to 
me  last  year,  and  again  this  spring  when 
the  tulips  first  came  and  there  was  good 
news  from  Egypt.” 

“ I said,”  he  rejoined,  boldly,  “ that  I 
was  happier  with  you  than  with  any  one 
else  alive.  That  was  no  falsehood,  but 
the  truth.  I said  that  you  were  the  best 
woman  I had  ever  known;  and  that  was 
not  original  of  me,  for  I know  none  else 
who  knows  you  but  thinks  the  same.  I 
said  that  what  you  thought  of  me  meant 
more  to  me  than  what  any  one  else  in 
the  world  thought;  and  that  I say  now, 
and  will  always  say.” 

The  old  look  of  pity  came  into  her 
face.  “ I am  older  than  thee — by  two 
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years,”  she  answered,  quaintly,  “and  I 
know  more  of  real  life,  though  I have 
lived  always  here.  I have  made  the  most 
of  the  little  I have  seen;  thee  has  made 
little  of  the  much  that  thee  has  seen. 
Thee  does  not  know  the  truth  concerning 
thee.  Is  it  not  in  truth  vanity  which 
would  have  me  believe  in  thee?  If  thee 
found  such  comfort  in  me — if  thee  was 
happier  with  me  than  with  any  one  alive, 
why  then  did  thee  make  choice  of  a wife 
even  in  the  days  thee  was  speaking  to 
me  as  no  man  shall  ever  speak  again? 
No  words,  no  reasons  can  explain  so  base 
a fact.  No,  no,  no,  thee  said  to  me  what 
thee  said  to  others,  and  will  say  again 
without  shame.  For  me,  I was  old 
enough  to  have  known  that  thee  was 
bent  upon  opening  a door  which  had 
never  been  opened  to  any  save  my  father 
and  to  David,  and  that  lured  thee  on. 
But — but  see,  I will  forgive;  yes,  I will 
follow  thee  with  good  wishes,  if  thee  will 
promise  to  help  David,  whom  thee  has 
ever  disliked,  as,  in  the  place  held  by 
thee,  thee  can  do  now.  Will  thee  do 
that  for  me?  Will  thee  offer  this  one 
proof,  in  spite  of  all  else  that  disproves, 
that  thee  spoke  any  words  of  truth  to  me 
in  the  Cloistered  House,  in  the  garden 
by  my  father’s  house,  by  yonder  mill, 
and  hard  by  the  Meeting-house  yonder — 
near  to  my  sister’s  grave  by  the  willow- 
tree?  Will  thee  do  that  for  me?” 

He  was  about  to  reply,  when  there  ap- 
peared in  the  path  before  them  Luke 
Claridge.  His  back  was  upon  them,  but 
he  heard  their  footsteps  and  turned 
round.  As  if  turned  to  stone,  he  waited 
for  them.  As  they  approached,  his  lips, 
dry  and  pale,  essayed  to  speak,  but  no 
sound  came.  A fire  was  in  his  eyes 
which  boded  no  good.  Amazement,  hor- 
ror, deadly  anger,  were  all  there;  but, 
after  a moment,  the  will  behind  the 
tumult  commanded  it,  the  wild  light  died 
away,  and  he  stood  calm  and  still  await- 
ing them.  Faith  was  as  pale  as  when 
she  had  met  Eglington.  Now  Luke 
Claridge’s  eyes  were  upon  her,  and,  as 
she  came  close  to  him,  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice: 

“ How  do  I find  thee  in  this  com- 
pany, Faith?” 

There  was  reproach  unutterable  in  his 
voice,  in  his  face.  He  seemed  humilia- 
ted and  shamed,  though  all  the  while  a 


violent  spirit  in  him  was  struggling  for 
the  mastery. 

“As  I came  this  way  to  visit  my  sis- 
ter’s grave  I met  my  lord  by  the  mill. 
He  spoke  to  me,  and  as  I wished  a favor 
of  him,  I walked  with  him  thither — but 
a little  way.  I was  going  to  visit  my 
sister’s  grave.” 

“Thy  sister’s  grave!”  The  fire  flamed 
up  again,  but  the  masterful  will  chilled 
it  down,  and  he  answered,  “What  secret 
business  can  thee  have  with  any  of  that 
name,  which  I have  cast  out  of  knowl- 
edge, or  notice,  or  acquaintance?” 

Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  old  man’s 
cause  for  quarrel  or  dislike,  Eglington 
felt  himself  aggrieved,  and,  therefore, 
with  an  advantage. 

“You  had  differences  with  my  father, 
sir,”  he  said.  “ I do  not  know  what  they 
were,  but  they  lasted  his  lifetime,  and 
all  my  life  you  have  treated  me  with 
aversion.  I am  not  a pestilence.  I have 
never  wronged  you.  I have  lived  your 
peaceful  neighbor  under  great  provoca- 
tion, for  your  treatment  would  have  done 
me  harm  if  my  place  were  less  secure.  I 
think  I have  cause  for  complaint.” 

“ I have  never  acted  in  haste  concern- 
ing thee,  or  those  who  went  before  thee. 
What  business  had  thee  with  him. 
Faith?”  he  asked  again.  His  voice  was 
dry  and  hard. 

She  looked  at  him  sadly.  Her  im- 
pulse was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  so  for- 
ever have  her  conscience  clear,  for  there 
would  never  be  any  more  need  for  se- 
crecy. The  wheel  of  understanding  be- 
tween Eglington  and  herself  had  come 
full  circle,  and  there  was  an  end.  But 
to  tell  the  truth  would  be  to  wound  her 
father,  to  vex  him  against  Eglington 
even  as  he  had  never  yet  been  vexed. 
The  truth,  too,  would  put  Eglington  in 
a bad  light,  be  new  cause  of  aversion. 
Besides,  it  was  hard,  while  Eglington 
was  there,  to  tell  what,  after  all,  was  the 
sole  affair  of  .her  own  life.  She  had  done 
no  wrong.  If  it  was  done  by  Lord  Eg- 
lington, then  it  was  for  her  and  not  an- 
other to  decide  what  must  be  said  or 
done  to  him.  And  whatever  he  was, 
whatever  his  conduct  towards  her,  she 
must  deal  justly  by  him.  In  one  literal 
sense,  he  was  not  guilty  of  deceit.  Never 
in  so  many  words  had  he  said  to  her,  “ I 
love  you,”  never  had  he  made  any  prom- 
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ise  to  her  or  exacted  one;  he  had  done 
no  more  than  lure  her  to  feel  one  thing, 
and  then  to  call  it  another  thing,  in- 
volving no  obligation,  save  that  of  truth 
and  right.  Also  there  was  no  direct  and 
vital  injury,  for  she  had  never  loved 
him;  though  how  far  she  had  travelled 
towards  that  land  of  light  and  trial  she 
could  never  now  declare,  nor  any  human 
being  know.  These  thoughts  flashed 
through  her  mind  as  she  stood  looking 
at  her  father.  Her  tongue  seemed  im- 
prisoned, yet  her  eyes  conquered  even 
the  austerity  in  the  old  man’s  gaze,  and 
his  look  grew  softer  as  he  saw  the  beau- 
tiful candor  of  her  face. 

With  a quick  impulse,  with  a sudden 
warmth  born  of  admiration  for  her,  Eg- 
lington  spoke  for  her. 

“ Permit  me  to  answer,  neighbor,”  he 
said.  “ I wished  to  speak  with  your 
daughter,  because  I am  to  be  married 
soon,  and  my  wife  will,  at  intervals,  come 
here  to  live.  I wished  that  she  should 
not  be  shunned  by  you  and  yours  as  I 
have  been.  She  would  not  understand, 
as  I do  not.  Yours  is  a constant  call  to 
war,  while  all  your  religion  is  an  appeal 
for  peace.  I wished  to  ask  your  daughter 
to  influence  you  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  and  mine  to  live  in  friendship  among 
you.  My  wife  will  have  some  claims  upon 
you.  Her  mother  was  an  American,  of  a 
Quaker  family  from  Derbyshire.  She 
has  done  nothing  to  merit  your  aversion.” 

Faith  listened  astonished  and  baffled. 
Nothing  of  this  had  he  said  to  her.  Had 
he  meant  to  say  it  to  her?  Had  it  been 
in  his  mind?  Or  was  it  only  a swift 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  an  adroit 
means  of  working  upon  the  sympathies 
of  her  father,  who,  she  could  see,  was 
in  a quandary.  Eglington  had  indeed 
touched  the  old  man  as  he  had  not  been 
touched  in  thirty  years  and  more  by  one 
of  his  name.  For  a moment  the  insinu- 
ating quality  of  the  appeal  submerged 
the  fixed  idea  in  a mind  to  which  the 
name  of  Eglington  was^  anathema. 

Eglington  saw  his  advantage.  lie  had 
felt  his  way  carefully  and  pursued  it 
quickly.  “ For  the  rest,  your  daughter 
asked  what  I was  ready  to  offer — such 
help  as  I can  give  in  my  newT  official  posi- 
tion to  Claridge  Pasha  in  Egypt.  As  a 
neighbor,  as  Minister  in  the  government, 
I will  do  what  I can  to  aid  him.  . . .” 


Silent  and  embarrassed,  the  old  man 
tried  to  find  his  way.  Presently  he  said, 
tentatively,  “ David  Claridge  has  a title 
to  the  esteem  of  all  civilized  people.” 

Eglington  was  quick  with  his  reply. 
“ If  he  succeeds,  his  title  will  undoubted- 
ly become  a concrete  fact.  There  is  no 
honor  that  the  Crown  would  not  confer 
for  such  remarkable  service.” 

The  other’s  face  darkened.  “ I did 
not  speak,  I did  not  think  of  handles  to 
his  name.  I find  no  good  in  them,  but 
only  means  for  deceiving  and  deluding 
the  world.  Such  honors  as  might  make 
him  baronet,  or  earl,  or  duke,  would  add 
not  a cubit  to  his  stature.  If  he  had 
such  a thing  by  right” — his  voice  hard- 
ened, his  eyes  grew  angry  once  again, 
— “ I would  wish  it  sunk  into  the  sea.” 

“ You  are  hard  on  us,  sir,  who  did  not 
give  ourselves  our  titles,  but  took  them 
with  our  birth  as  a matter  of  course. 
There  was  nothing  inspiring  in  them. 
We  became  at  once  distinguished  and 
respectable  by  patent.” 

He  laughed  good-humoredly.  Then 
suddenly  he  changed,  and  his  eyes  took 
on  a far-off  look  which  Faith  had  seen 
so  often  in  the  eyes  of  David,  but  in 
David’s  more  intense  and  meaning  and 
so  different.  With  what  deftness  and 
diplomacy  had  he  worked  upon  her  fa- 
ther! He  had  crossed  a stream  which 
seemed  impassable  by  adroit,  insincere 
diplomacy. 

She  saw  that  it  was  time  to  go,  while 
yet  Eglington’s  disparagement  of  rank 
and  aristocracy  was  ringing  in  the  old 
man’s  ears;  though  she  knew  there  was 
nothing  in  Eglington’s  equipment  he 
valued  more  than  his  title  and  the  place 
it  gave  him.  Grateful,  however,  for  his 
successful  intervention.  Faith  now  held 
out  her  hand. 

“ I must  take  my  father  away,  or  it 
will  be  sunset  before  we  reach  the  Meet- 
ing - house,”  she  said.  “ Good  - by — 
friend,”  she  added,  gently.  ^ 

For  an  instant  Luke  Claridge  stared 
at  her,  scarce  comprehending  that  his 
movements  were  being  directed  by  any 
one  save  himself.  Truth  was,  Faith  had 
come  to  her  cross-roads  in  life.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  memory  she  had  seen 
her  father  speak  to  an  Eglington  with- 
out harshness;  and  as  he  weakened  for 
a moment,  she  moved  to  take  command 
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of  that  weakness,  though  she  meant  it 
to  seem  like  leading.  While  loving  her 
and  David  profoundly  her  father  had 
ever  been  quietly  imperious.  If  she 
could  but  gain  ascendency  even  in  a lit- 
tle, it  might  lead  to  a more  open  book 
of  life  for  them  both. 

Eglington  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old 
man.  “ I have  kept  you  too  long,  sir. 
Good-by — if  you  will.” 

The  offered  hand  was  not  taken,  but 
Faith  slid  hers  into  the  old  man's  palm, 
and  pressed  it,  and  he  said,  quietly  to 
Eglington : 

“ Good  evening,  friend.” 

“And  when  I bring  my  wife,  sir?” 
Eglington  added,  with  a smile. 

“ When  thee  brings  the  lady,  there 
shall  be  occasion  to  consider — yes,  there 
will  be  occasion  then.” 

Eglington  raised  his  hat  and  turned 
back  upon  the  path  he  and  Faith  had 
travelled. 

The  old  man  stood  watching  him  until 
he  was  out  of  view.  Then  he  seemed 
more  himself.  Still  holding  Faith's 
hand,  he  walked  with  her  on  the  gorse- 
covered  hill  towards  the  graveyard. 

“ Was  it  his  heart  spoke  or  his  tongue 
— is  there  any  truth  in  him?”  he  said, 
at  last. 

Faith  pressed  his  hand.  “ If  he  help 
Davy,  father — ” 

“ If  he  help  Davy ; ay,  if  he  help 
Davy!  . . . Nay,  I cannot  go  to  the 
graveyard,  Faith.  Take  me  home,”  he 
said,  with  emotion. 

His  hand  remained  in  hers.  She  had 
conquered.  She  was  set  upon  a new 
path  of  influence.  Iler  hand  was  upon 
the  door  of  his  heart. 

“ Thee  is  good  to  me,”  he  said,  as  they 
entered  the  door  of  the  Red  Mansion. 

She  glanced  over  towards  the  Clois- 
tered House  as  she  shut  the  door. 

Smoke  was  coming  from  the  little 
chimney  of  the  laboratory. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  WOMAN  OF  TIIE  CROSS-ROADS 

THE  night  came  down  slowly.  There 
was  no  moon,  the  stars  were  few,  but 
a mellowT  warmth  was  in  the  air.  At  the 
window  of  her  little  sitting-room  up- 
stairs Faith  sat  looking  out  into  the 
stillness.  Beneath,  was  the  garden  with 


its  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit;  away 
to  the  left  was  the  common;  and  beyond 
— far  beyond,  was  a glow  in  the  sky,  a 
suffused  light,  of  a delicate  orange,  merg- 
ing away  into  a gray-blueness,  deepen- 
ing into  a darker  blue;  and  then  a pur- 
ple depth,  palpable  and  heavy  with  a 
comforting  silence. 

There  was  something  alluring  and  sug- 
gestive in  the  soft,  smothered  radiance. 

It  had  all  the  glamour  of  some  distant 
place  of  pleasure  and  quiet  joy,  of  hap- 
piness, and  ethereal  being.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  far-off  mirror  of  the  flaming 
furnace  of  the  great  Heddington  fac- 
tories. The  light  of  the  sky  above  was 
a soft  radiance,  as  of  a happy  Arcadian 
land;  the  fire  of  the  toil  beneath  was  the 
output  of  human  striving,  an  intricate 
interweaving  of  vital  forces  which,  like 
some  titanic  machine,  wrought  out  in 
pain  a vast  destiny. 

As  Faith  looked,  she  thought  of  the 
thousands  beneath  struggling  and  striv- 
ing, none  with  all  desires  satisfied,  some 
in  an  agony  of  want  and  penury,  all 
striving  for  the  elusive  Enough ; like 
Sisyphus  ever  rolling  the  rock  of  labor 
up  a hill  too  steep  for  them. 

Her  mind  flew  to  the  man  Kimber  and 
his  task  of  organizing  labor  for  its  own 
advance.  What  a life-work  for  a man! 

Here  might  David  have  spent  his  days, 
here  among  his  own  countrymen,  in- 
stead of  in  that  far-off  land  where  all  the 
forces  of  centuries  were  fighting  against 
him.  Here  the  forces  would  have  been 
fighting  for  him — the  trend  was  towards 
the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  living 
and  the  wider  rights  of  labor,  to  the 
amelioration  of  hard  conditions  of  life 
among  the  poor.  David's  mind  with  its 
equity,  its  balance,  and  its  fire — what 
might  it  not  have  accomplished  in  shep- 
herding such  a cause,  guiding  its  activity! 

The  gate  of  the  garden  clicked.  Kate 
Heaver  had  arrived.  Faith  got  to  her 
feet  and  left  thp  room. 

A few  minutes  later  the  woman  of  the 
cross-roads  was  seated  opposite  Faith  at 
the  window.  She  had  changed  greatly 
since  the  day  David  had  sent  her  on  her 
way  to  London  and  into  the  unknown. 

Then  there  had  been  recklessness,  some- 
thing of  coarseness  in  the  fine  face.  Now 
it  was  strong  and  quiet,  marked  by  pur- 
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pose  and  self-reliance.  Ignorance  had 
been  her  only  peril  in  the  past,  as  it  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  unhappy  connec- 
tion with  Jasper  Kimber.  The  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  was  reared  had  been 
unmoral;  it  had  not  been  consciously 
immoral.  Her  temper  and  her  indigna- 
tion against  her  man  for  drinking  had 
been  the  means  of  driving  them  apart. 
He  would  have  married  her  in  those  days, 
if  she  had  given  the  word,  for  her  will 
was  stronger  than  his  own;  but  she  had 
broken  from  him  in  an  agony  of  rage 
and  regret  and  despised  love. 

She  was  now  again  as  she  had  been  in 
those  first  days  before  she  went  with 
Jasper  Kimber;  when  she  was  the  rose- 
red  angel  of  the  quarters;  when  children 
were  lured  by  the  touch  of  her  large, 
shapely  hands;  when  she  had  been  counted 
a great  nurse  among  her  neighbors.  The 
old  simple  untutored  sympathy  was  in 
her  face. 

They  sat  for  a long  time  in  silence, 
and  at  length  Faith  said,  “ Thee  is  hap- 
py now  with — with  her  who  is  to  marry 
Lord  Eglington?” 

Kate  nodded,  smiling.  “ Who  could 
help  but  be  happy  with  her!  Yet  a tem- 
per, too — so  quick,  and  then  all  over  in 
a second.  Ah,  she  is  one  that  ’d  break 
her  heart  if  she  was  treated  bad;  but  I’d 
be  sorry  for  him  that  did  it.  For  the 
like  of  her  goes  mad  with  hurting,  and 
the  mad  cut  with  a big  scythe  when  they 
go  mowing.” 

“Has  thee  seen  Lord  Eglington?” 

“ Once  before  I left  these  parts  and 
often  in  London.”  Her  voice  was  con- 
strained: she  seemed  not  to  wish  to  speak 
of  him. 

“ Is  it  true  that  Jasper  Kimber  is  to 
stand  against  him  for  Parliament?” 

“I  do  not  know.  They  say  my  lord 
lias  to  do  with  foreign  lands  now.  If 
he  helps  Mr.  Claridge  there,  then  it 
would  be  a foolish  thing  for  Jasper  to 
fight  him;  and  so  I’ve  told  him.  You’ve 
got  to  stand  by  those  that  stand  by  you. 
Lord  Eglington  has  his  own  way  of  do- 
ing things.  There’s  not  a servant  in 
my  lady’s  house  that  he  hasn’t  made  his 
friend.  He’s  one  that’s  bound  to  have 
his  will.  I heard  my  lady  say  he  talks 
better  than  any  one  in  England,  and 
there’s  none  she  doesn’t  know — from 
duchesses  down.” 
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“She  is  beautiful?”  asked  Faith,  with 
hesitation. 

“ Taller  than  you,  but  not  so  beauti- 
ful.” 

Faith  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment, then  she  laid  a hand  upon  the 
other’s  shoulder.  “ Thee  has  never  said 
what  happened  when  thee  first  got  to 
London.  Does  thee  care  to  say?” 

“It  seems  so  long  ago,”  was  the  reply. 
. . . “ No  need  to  tell  of  the  journey  to 
London.  When  I got  there  it  frightened 
me  at  first.  My  head  went  round.  But 
somehow  it  came  to  me  what  I should 
do.  I asked  my  way  to  a hospital.  I’d 
helped  a many  that  was  hurt  at  Hed- 
dington  and  thereabouts,  and  doctors 
said  I was  as  good  as  them  that  was 
trained.  I found  a hospital  at  last,  and 
asked  for  work,  but  they  laughed  at  me 
— it  was  the  porter  at  the  door.  I was 
not  to  be  put  down,  and  asked  to  see 
some  one  that  had  rights  to  say  yes  or 
no.  So  he  opened  the  door  and  told  me 
to  go.  I said  he  was  no  man  to  treat  a 
woman  so,  and  I would  not  go.  Then  a 
fine  white-haired  gentleman  came  for- 
ward. He  had  heard  all  we  had  said, 
standing  in  a little  room  at  one  side. 
He  spoke  a kind  word  or  two,  and  asked 
me  to  go  into  the  little  room.  Before  I 
had  time  to  think,  he  came  to  me  with 
the  matron,  and  left  me  with  her.  I 
told  her  the  whole  truth,  and  she  looked 
at  first  as  if  she’d  turn  me  out.  But  the 
end  of  it  was  I stayed  there  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  old  gentle- 
man came  again,  and  with  him  his  lady, 
as  kind  and  sharp  of  tongue  as  himself, 
and  as  big  as  three.  Some  things  she 
said  made  my  tongue  ache  to  speak  back 
to  her;  but  I choked  it  down.  I went  to 
her  to  be  a sort  of  nurse  and  maid.  She 
taught  me  how  to  do  a hundred  things, 
and  by  and  by  I couldn’t  be  too  thank- 
ful she  had  taken  me  in.  I was  with 
her  till  she  died.  Then,  six  months  ago  I 
went  to  Miss  Mary  on,  who  knew  about  me 
long  before  from  her  that  died.  With  her 
I’ve  been  ever  since — and  so  that’s  all!” 

“ Surely  God  has  been  kind  to  thee.” 

“ I’d  have  gone  down — down — down, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mr.  Claridge  at  the 
cross-roads.” 

“Does  thee  think  I shall  like  her  that 
will  live  yonder?” — she  nodded  towards 
the  Cloistered  House. 
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“ There’s  none  but  likes  her.  She  will 
want  a friend,  I’m  thinkin’.  She’ll  be 
lonely  by  and  by.  Surely,  she  will  be 
lonely.” 

Faith  looked  at  her  closely,  and  at 
last  leaned  over,  and  again  laid  a soft 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  “ Thee  thinks 
that — why  ?” 

“ He  cares  only  what  matters  to  him- 
self. She  will  be  naught  to  him  but 
one  that  belongs.  He’ll  never  try  to  do 
her  good — doing  good  to  any  but  him- 
self never  comes  to  his  mind.” 

“ How  does  thee  know  him,  to  speak 
so  surely?” 

“ When,  at  the  first,  he  gave  me  a let- 
ter for  her  one  day,  and  slipped  a sover- 
eign into  my  hand,  and  nodded,  and 
smiled  at  me,  I knew  him  right  enough. 
He  never  could  be  true  to  aught.” 

“ Did  thee  keep  the  sovereign  ?”  Faith 
asked,  anxiously. 

“Ay,  that  I did.  If  he  was  for  giv- 
ing his  money  away,  I’d  take  it  fast 
enough.  The  gold  gave  father  boots  for 
a year.  Why  should  I mind  ?” 

Faith’s  face  suffused.  How  low  was 
Eglington’s  estimate  of  humanity ! It 
would  seem  as  though  he  believed  all  peo- 
ple could  be  purchased  by  money  or  by 
flattery,  and  upon  this  contemptuous 
basis  he  built  up  his  scheme  of  life. 
Yet  might  not  even  such  a man  be 
transformed  by  a woman’s  influence  ? 
Might  not  she  and  Soolsby  and  Kate 
Heaver  be  mistaken?  Might  not  Time 
open  up  his  nature,  and  a new  spirit  be 
born  in  him,  by  the  duty  of  thinking  daily 
in  terms  of  family  and  home?  If  he 
but  kept  his  promise  regarding  David! 
She  suddenly  shrank  back  with  a pang 
of  humiliation,  for  had  he  not  purchased 
her  nominal  friendliness  by  a promise 
to  help  David?  Was  it  not  the  same  in 
everything  he  did? 

In  the  silence  the  door  of  her  room 
opened,  and  her  father  entered.  He  held 
in  one  hand  a paper,  in  the  other  a can- 
dle. His  face  was  passive,  but  his  eyes 
were  burning. 

“ David — David  is  coming,”  he  cried, 
in  a voice  that  rang.  “ Does  thee  hear, 
Faith?  Davy  is  coming  home!” 

A woman  laughed  exultantly.  It  was 
not  Faith. 

But  still  two  years  passed  before 
David  came. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

“ TIME,  THE  IDOL-BREAKER  ” 

LORD  WINDLEHURST  looked  med- 
* itatively  round  the  crowded  and 
brilliant  salon.  His  host,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  had  gathered  in  the  vast  golden 
chamber  the  most  notable  people  of  a 
most  notable  season,  and  in  as  critical 
a period  of  the  world’s  politics  as  had 
been  known  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
After  a moment’s  survey,  the  ex-Prime- 
Minister  turned  to  answer  the  frank  and 
caustic  words  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Duchess  of  Snowdon  concerning  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Presently  he  said: 

“ But  there  is  method  in  his  haste, 
dear  lady.  He  is  good  at  his  dangerous 
game.  He  plays  high,  he  plunges — but, 
somehow,  he  makes  it  do.  I’ve  been  in 
Parliament  a generation  or  so,  and  I’ve 
never  known  an  amateur  more  daring 
and  skilful.  I should  have  given  him 
office  had  I remained  in  power.  Look  at 
him,  and  tell  me  if  he  wouldn’t  have  been 
worth  the  backing.” 

As  Lord  Windlehurst  uttered  the  last 
word  with  an  arid  smile,  he  looked  quiz- 
zically at  the  central  figure  of  a group 
of  people  gayly  talking. 

The  Duchess  impatiently  tapped  her 
knee  with  a fan.  “ Be  thankful  you 
haven’t  got  him  on  your  conscience,” 
she  rejoined.  “ I call  Eglington  un- 
scrupulous and  unreliable.  He  has  but 
one  god — getting  on.  And  he  has  got 
on,  with  a vengeance.  Whenever  I look 
at  that  dear  thing  he’s  married,  I feel 
there’s  no  trusting  a Providence  that 
seems  to  make  the  deserving  a footstool 
for  the  undeserving.  I’ve  known  Hylda 
Eglington  since  she  was  ten,  and  I’ve 
known  him  since  the  minute  he  came 
into  the  world,  and  I’ve  got  the  measure 
of  both.  She  is  the  finest  essence  the 
middle  class  can  distill,  and  he,  oh,  he’s 
paraffin — vin  ordinaire,  if  you  like  it  bet- 
ter— a selfish,  calculating  adventurer!” 

Lord  Windlehurst  chuckled  mordant- 
ly.  “Adventurer!  That’s  what  they 
called  me — with  more  reason.  I spotted 
him  as  soon  as  he  spoke  in  the  House. 
There  was  devilry  in  him  — and  un- 
scrupulousness, as  you  say;  but,  I con- 
fess, I thought  it  would  give  way  to  the 
more  profitable  habit  of  integrity,  and 
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that  some  cause  would  seize  him,  make 
him  sincere  and  mistaken,  and  give  him 
a few  falls.  But  in  that  he  was  more 
original  than  I thought.  He  is  superior 
to  convictions — you  don’t  think  he  mar- 
ried yonder  Queen  of  Hearts  from  con- 
viction, do  you?” 

He  nodded  towards  a corner  where 
Hylda,  under  a great  palm  and  backed 
by  a bank  of  flowers,  stood  surrounded 
by  a group  of  people  palpably  amused 
and  interested;  for  she  had  a reputation 
for  wit — a wit  that  never  hurt,  and  irony 
that  was  only  whimsical. 

“ Oh,  there  you  are  wrong,”  the  Duch- 
ess answered.  “ He  married  from  con- 
viction, if  ever  a man  did.  Look  at  her 
beauty,  look  at  her  fortune,  listen  to  her 
tongue ! Don’t  you  think  conviction 
was  easy?” 

Lord  Windlehurst  looked  at  Hylda 
approvingly.  “ She  has  the  real  gift — 
little  information,  but  much  knowledge, 
the  primary  gift  of  public  life.  In- 
formation is  full  of  traps ; knowledge 
avoids  them — it  reads  men;  and  politics 
is  men  — and  foreign  affairs  perhaps! 
She  is  remarkable.  I’ve  made  some  hay 
in  the  political  world — not  so  much  as 
the  babblers  think,  but  I hadn’t  her 
ability  at  twenty-five.” 

“ Why  didn’t  she  see  through  Egling- 
ton  ?” 

“My  dear  Betty,  he  didn’t  give  her 
time.  He  carried  her  off  her  feet.  You 
know  how  he  can  talk!” 

“ That’s  the  trouble.  She  was  clever, 
and  liked  a clever  man — and  he — !” 

“ Quite  so.  He’d  disprove  his  own 
honest  parentage,  if  it  would  help  him 
on — as  you  say.” 

“ I didn’t  say  it — now  don’t  repeat 
that  as  from  me.  I’m  not  clever  enough 
to  think  of  such  things.  But  that  Eg- 
lington  lot — I knew  his  father  and  his 
grandfather — old  Broadbrim  they  called 
him  after  he  turned  Quaker,  and  he 
didn’t  do  that  till  he  had  had  his  fling, 
so  my  father  used  to  say.  And  old 
Broadbrim’s  father  was  called  I-want- 
to  - know.  He  was  always  poking  his 
nose  into  things,  and  playing  at  being 
a chemist — like  this  one  and  the  one 
before.  They  all  fly  off.  This  one’s 
father  used  to  disappear  for  two  or  three 
years  at  a time.  This  one  will  fly  off, 
too!  You’ll  see!” 


“He  is  too  keen  on  Number  One  for 
that,  I fancy.  He  calculates  like  a 
mathematician!  As  cool  as  a * cracks- 
man ’ of  fame  and  fancy.” 

The  Duchess  dropped  the  fan  in  her 
lap.  “My  dear,  I’ve  said  nothing  as 
bad  as  that  about  him.  And  there  he 
is  at  the  Foreign  Office!” 

“Yet,  what  has  he  done,  Betty,  after 
all  ? He’s  never  cheated  at  cards,  or 
forged  a cheque,  or  run  away  with  his 
neighbor’s  wife.” 

“ There’s  no  credit  in  not  doing  what 
you  don’t  want  to  do.  There’s  no  virtue 
in  not  falling,  when  you’re  not  tempted. 
Neighbor’s  wife!  He  hasn’t  enough 
feeling  to  face  it.  Oh  no,  he’ll  not 
break  the  heart  of  his  neighbor’s  wife — 
that’s  melodrama,  and  he’s  a cold-blooded 
artist.  He  will  torture  that  sweet  child 
over  there  until  she  poisons  him — or 
runs  away.” 

“ Isn’t  he  too  clever  for  that — she  has 
a million!” 

“ He’ll  not  realize  it  till  it’s  all  over. 
He’s  too  selfish  to  see — how  I hate  him !” 

Lord  Windlehurst  smiled  indulgently 
at  her.  “Ah,  you  never  hated  any  one 
— not  even  the  Duke.” 

“I  will  not  have  you  take  away  my 
character.  Of  course  I’ve  hated,  or  I 
wouldn’t  be  worth  a button.  I’m  not  the 
silly  thing  you’ve  always  thought  me.” 

Lord  Windlehurst’s  face  became  gen- 
tler. “ I’ve  always  thought  you  one  of 
the  wisest  women  of  this  world — adven- 
turous, but  wise.  If  it  weren’t  too  late 
— if  my  day  weren’t  over,  I’d  ask  the  one 
great  favor,  Betty,  and — ” 

She  tapped  his  arm  sharply  with  her 
fan.  “ What  a humbug  you  are — the 
Great  Pretender!  But  tell  me,  am  I not 
right  about'  Eglington  ?” 

Lord  Windlehurst  became  grave.  “ Yes, 
you  are  right — but  I admire  him,  too. 
He  has  no  disinterested  devotion  for 
any  person  or  any  cause,  but  he  is  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  himself, 
to  use  up  every  atom  of  his  ability,  to 
test  himself  to  the  full.  His  ambition 
is  boundless  and  ruthless,  but  his  mind 
has  a scientific  turn — the  obligation  of 
energy  to  apply  itself,  of  intelligence  to 
engage  itself  to  the  farthest  limit.  But 
service  to  humanity — ” 

“Service  to  humanity!”  she  sniffed. 

“ Of  course  he  would  think  it  i flap- 
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doodle  ’ — except  in  a speech ; but  I re- 
peat, I admire  him.  Think  of  it  all. 
He  was  a poor  Irish  peer — with  no  wide 
circle  of  acquaintance,  come  of  a family 
none  too  popular.  He  strikes  out  a 
course  for  himself — a course  which  had 
its  dangers,  because  it  was  original.  He 
determines  to  become  celebrated — by  be- 
coming notorious  first.  He  uses  his 
title  as  a weapon  for  advancement  as 
though  he  were  a butter-merchant.  He 
plans  carefully  and  adroitly.  He  writes 
a book  of  travel  — it  is  impudent  and 
traverses  the  observations  of  authorities, 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is 
shaken  to  its  centre  with  rage.  That 
was  what  he  wished.  He  writes  a novel. 
It  sets  London  laughing  at  me,  his  po- 
litical chief.  He  knew  me  well  enough 
to  be  sure  I would  not  resent  it — he 
would  have  lampooned  his  grandmother, 
if  he  was  sure  she  would  not,  or  could 
not,  hurt  him.  Then  he  becomes  more 
audacious.  He  publishes  a monograph 
on  the  painters  of  Spain — artificial,  con- 
fident, rhetorical,  acute;  as  fascinating 
as  a hide-and-seek  drawing-room  play — 
he  is  so  cleverly  escaping  from  his  igno- 
rance and  indiscretions  all  the  while. 
Connoisseurs  laugh,  students  of  art  shriek 
a little,  and  Ruskin  writes  a scathing 
letter,  which  was  what  he  had  played 
for.  He  had  got  something  for  nothing 
cheaply.  The  few  who  knew  and  de- 
spised him  did  not  matter,  for  they  were 
able  and  learned  and  obscure,  and,  in  the 
world  where  he  moves,  most  people  are 
superficial,  mediocre,  and  /tuppence- 
colored.’  It  was  all  very  brilliant — he 
pursued  his  notoriety  and  got  it.” 

“ Industrious  Eglington  1” 

“ But,  yes,  he  is  industrious.  It  is 
all  business.  It  was  an  enormous  risk, 
rebelling  against  his  party,  and  leaving 
me,  and  going  over ; but  his  temerity 
justified  itself,  and  it  didn’t  matter  to 
him  that  people  said  he  went  over  to  get 
office  as  we  were  going  out.  He  got  the 
office — and  people  forget  so  soonl  Then, 
what  does  he  do — ” 

“ lie  brings  out  another  book,  and 
marries  a wife,  and  abuses  his  old 
friends — and  you.” 

“ Abuse?  With  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek — hoping  that  I should  reply. 
Dev’lishly  ingenious!  But  on  that  book 
of  Electricity  and  Disease  he  scored 


heavily.  In  most  other  things  he’s  a 
barber-shop  philosopher,  but  in  science 
he  has  got  a flare — a real  talent.  So  he 
moves  modestly  in  this  thing  for  which 
he  had  a fine  natural  gift,  and  more 
knowledge  than  ever  before  in  any  de- 
partment whose  boundaries  his  imperti- 
nent and  ignorant  mind  had  invaded. 
That  book  gave  him  a place.  It  wasn’t 
full  of  new  things,  but  it  crystallized 
the  discoveries,  suggestions,  and  expecta- 
tions of  others;  and  meanwhile  he  had 
got  a name  at  any  cost.  He  is  so  va- 
rious. Look  at  it  dispassionately,  and 
you  will  see  much  to  admire  in  his  skill. 
He  plays  to  the  public  always.  He 
pleases,  he  amuses,  he  startles,  he  baf- 
fles, he  mystifies.” 

The  Duchess  made  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation. “ The  silly  newspapers  call 
him  ‘a  remarkable  man,  a personality.’ 
Now  believe  me,  Windlehurst,  he  will 
overreach  himself  one  of  these  days,  and 
he’ll  come  down  like  a stick.” 

“ There  you  are  on  solid  ground.  He 
thinks  that  Fate  is  with  him,  and  that, 
in  taking  risks,  he  is  infallible.  But  the 
best  system  has  a bad  day  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  the  best  system  breaks  at 
political  roulette  sooner  or  later.  You 
have  got  to  work  for  something  outside 
yourself,  something  that  is  bigger  than 
the  game,  or  the  end  is  sickening.” 

“ Eglington  hasn’t  far  to  go,  if  that's 
the  truth.” 

“ Well,  well,  when  it  comes,  we  must 
help  him — we  must  help  him  up  again.” 

The  Duchess  nervously  adjusted  her 
wig,  with  ludicrously  tiny  fingers  for 
one  so  ample,  and  said,  petulantly : “You 
are  incomprehensible.  He  has  been  a 
traitor  to  you  and  to  your  party,  he  has 
thrown  mud  at  you,  he  has  played  with 
principles  as  my  terrier  plays  with  his 
rubber  ball,  and  yet  you’ll  run  and  pick 
him  up  when  he  falls,  and — ” 

“ 4 And  kiss  the  spot  to  make  it  well,’  ” 
he  laughed  softly,  then  added  with  a 
sigh:  “Able  men  in  public  life  are  few; 
far  too  few,  for  half  our  tasks;  we  can 
spare  not  one.  Besides,  my  dear  Betty, 
there  is  his  pretty  lass  o’  London.” 

The  Duchess  was  mollified  at  once. 
“ I wish  she  had  been  my  girl,”  she  said, 
in  a voice  a little  tremulous.  “ She  never 
needed  looking  after.  Look  at  the  posi- 
tion she  has  made  for  herself.  Her  father 
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wouldn’t  go  into  society,  her  mother  knew 
a mere  handful  of  people,  and — ” 

“ She  knew  you,  Betty.” 

“Well,  suppose  I did  help  her  a lit- 
tle— I was  only  a kind  of  reference. 
She  did  the  rest.  She’s  set  a half-dozen 
fashions  herself — pure  genius.  She  was 
born  to  lead.  Her  turnouts  were  always 
a little  smarter,  her  horses  travelled  a 
little  faster,  than  other  people’s.  She  took 
risks,  too,  but  she  didn’t  play  a game; 
she  only  wanted  to  do  things  well.  We 
all  gasped  when  she  brought  Adelaide 
to  recite  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  an 
evening  party,  but  all  London  did  the 
same  the  week  after.” 

“ She  discovered,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Snowdon  applied  the  science.  Ah,  Betty, 
don’t  think  I don’t  agree.  She  has  the 
gift.  She  has  temperament — no  woman 
should  have  temperament.  She  hasn’t 
scope  enough  to  wear  it  out  in  some  pas- 
sion for  a cause.  Men  are  saved  in 
spite  of  themselves  by  the  law  of  work. 
Forty  comes  to  a man  of  temperament, 
and  then  a passion  for  a cause  seizes  him, 
and  he  is  safe.  A woman  of  tempera- 
ment at  forty  is  apt  to  cut  across  the 
bows  of  iron-clad  convention  and  go 
down.  She  has  temperament — has  my 
lady  yonder,  and  I don’t  like  the  look  in 
her  eyes  sometimes.  There’s  dark  fire 
smouldering  in  them.  She  should  have  a 
cause — but  a cause  to  a woman  nowa- 
days means  * too  little  of  pleasure,  too 
much  of  pain,’  for  others.” 

“What  was  your  real  cause,  Windle- 
hurst?  You  had  one,  I suppose,  for 
you’ve  never  had  a fall!” 

“My  cause?  You  ask  that?  Behold  the 
barren  fig-tree!  A lifetime  in  my  coun- 
try’s service,  and  you  who  have  driven 
me  home  from  the  House  in  your  own 
brougham,  and  told  me  that  you  under- 
stood— oh,  Betty!” 

She  laughed.  “ You’ll  say  something 
funny  as  you’re  dying,  Windlehurst.” 

“Perhaps.  But  it  will  be  funny  to 
know  that  presently  I’ll  have  a secret 
that  none  of  you  know,  who  watch  me 
‘launch  my  pinnace  into  the  dark.’  But 
causes?  There  are  hundreds,  and  all 
worth  while.  I’ve  come  here  to-night  for 
a cause — no,  don’t  start,  it’s  not  you, 
Betty,  though  you  are  worth  any  sacri- 
fice. I’ve  come  here  to-night  to  see  a 
modern  Paladin,  a real  crusader. 


‘ Then  felt  I like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a new  planet  swims  into  his  ken/  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  poetry,  and  you  know  I 
love  it — I’ve  always  kept  yours.  But 
who’s  the  man — the  planet?” 

“Egyptian  Claridge.” 

“ Ah,  he  is  in  England  ?” 

“He  will  be  here  to-night — you  shall 
see  him.” 

“Really!  What  is  his  origin?” 

He  told  her  briefly,  adding:  “I’ve 
watched  the  rise  of  Claridge  Pasha.  I’ve 
watched  his  cause  grow,  and  now  I shall 
see  the  man — ah,  but  here  comes  our  lass 
o’  London.” 

The  eyes  of  both  brightened,  and  a 
whimsical  pleasure  came  to  the  mask- 
like face  of  Lord  Windlehurst.  There 
was  an  eager  and  delighted  look  in 
Hylda’s  face  also,  as  she  quickly  came  to 
them,  her  cavaliers  following. 

The  five  years  that  had  passed  since 
that  tragic  night  in  Cairo  had  been  more 
than  kind  to  her.  She  was  lissome, 
radiant,  and  dignified,  her  face  was 
alive  with  expression,  and  a delicate 
grace  was  in  every  movement.  The  dark 
lashes  seemed  to  have  grown  longer,  the 
brown  hair  fuller,  the  smile  softer  and 
more  alluring. 

“ She  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
government,”  Lord  Windlehurst  mur- 
mured as  she  came.  “ No  wonder 
the  party  helped  the  marriage  on.  Lon- 
don conspired  for  it,  her  feet  got  tan- 
gled in  the  web — and  he  gave  her  no 
time  to  think.  Thinking  had  saved  her 
till  he  came.” 

By  instinct  Lord  Windlehurst  knew. 
During  the  first  year  after  the  catas- 
trophe at  Abdin  Palace,  Hylda  could 
scarcely  endure  the  advances  made  by 
her  many  admirers,  the  greatly  eligible 
and  the  eager  ineligible,  all  with  as  real 
an  appreciation  of  her  wealth  as  of  her 
personal  attributes.  But  she  took  her 
place  in  London  life  with  more  than  the 
old  will  to  make  for  herself,  with  the 
help  of  her  aunt  Conyngham,  an  in- 
dividual position. 

The  second  year  after  her  visit  to 
Egypt,  she  was  less  haunted  by  the  dark 
episode  of  the  Palace,  memory  tortured 
her  less;  she  came  to  think  of  David  and 
the  part  he  had  played  with  less  agita- 
tion. At  first  the  thought  of  him  had 
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moved  her  alternately  to  sympathy  and 
to  revolt.  His  chivalry  had  filled  her 
with  an  undying  admiration,  with  a 
sense  of  confidence,  of  dependence,  of 
touching  and  vital  obligation;  but  there 
was,  too,  another  overmastering  feeling. 
He  had  seen  her  life  naked,  as  it  were, 
stripped  of  all  independence,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a dangerous  indiscretion 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  a deformity; 
and  she  inwardly  resented  it,  as  one 
would  resent  the  exposure  of  a long- 
hidden  physical  deformity  even  by  the 
surgeon  who  saved  one’s  life.  It  was  not 
a very  lofty  attitude  of  mind,  but  it  was 
human — and  feminine. 

These  moods  had  been  always  dissi- 
pated, however,  when  she  recalled — as 
she  did  so  often — David  as  he  stood  be- 
fore Nahoum  Pasha,  his  soul  fighting  in 
him  to  make  of  his  enemy — of  the  man 
whose  brother  he  had  killed — a fellow 
worker  in  the  path  of  altruism  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself.  His  name  had 
been  continually  mentioned  in  telegraphic 
reports  and  journalistic  correspondence 
from  Egypt;  and  from  this  source  she 
had  learned  that  Nahoum  Pasha  was 
again  high  in  the  service  of  Prince  Kaid. 
When  the  news  of  David’s  southern  ex- 
pedition to  the  revolting  slave-dealing 
tribes  began  to  appear,  she  was  deeply 
roused.  Her  agitation  was  the  more  in- 
tense because  she  never  permitted  her- 
self to  talk  of  him  to  others,  even  when 
his  name  was  discussed  at  dinner-tables, 
accompanied  by  strange  legends  of  his 
origin  and  stranger  romances  regarding 
his  call  to  power  by  Kaid. 

She  surrounded  him  with  romance ; 
he  seemed  more  a hero  of  history  than  of 
her  own  real  and  living  world,  a being 
apart,  a»  modern  Buddha.  Even  when 
there  came  rumblings  of  disaster,  dark 
dangers  to  be  conquered  by  the  Quaker 
crusader,  it  all  was  still  as  of  another 
life.  True  it  was,  that  when  his  safe 
return  to  Cairo  was  announced  she  had 
cried  with  joy  and  relief;  but  there  was 
nothing  emotional  or  passionate  in  her 
feeling;  it  was  the  love  of  the  lower  for 
the  higher — the  hero-worship  of  an  idealist. 

And  amid  it  all,  her  mind  scarcely 
realized  that  they  would  surely  meet 
again.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  thought  had  receded  into  an  almost 
indefinite  past.  She  was  beginning  to 


feel  that  she  had  lived  two  lives,  and  that 
this  life  had  no  direct  or  vital  bearing 
upon  her  previous  existence,  in  which 
David  had  moved.  Yet  the  perfume  of 
the  Egyptian  garden  through  which  she 
had  fled  to  escape  from  tragedy,  swept 
over  her  senses,  clouded  her  eyes  in  the 
daytime,  made  them  burn  at  night. 

Her  character  had  gained  in  strength 
with  the  travail  of  her  mind  and  spirit. 
With  deepened  vision,  she  measured  life 
each  day  more  wisely.  In  Egypt  there 
had  been  lighted  a fire  which  slowly 
fused  all  the  elements  of  her  nature  into 
a modulated  character  and  force,  and 
her  impulses  became  regulated,  her  sense 
of  proportion  increased;  the  experience 
she  had  shared  with  David  dwarfed  to 
their  due  place  the  smaller  things, 
eliminated  the  merely  trivial  from  all 
her  calculations. 

At  last  she  had  come  to  meet  and  know 
Eglington.  From  the  first  moment  they 
met  he  had  directed  his  course  towards 
marriage.  He  was  the  man  of  the  mo- 
ment. His  ambition  seemed  but  patriot- 
ism, his  ardent  and  overwhelming  court- 
ship the  impulse  of  a powerful  nature. 
As  Lord  Windlehurst  had  said,  he  carried 
her  off  her  feet,  and,  on  a wave  of  pas- 
sionate devotion  and  popular  encourage- 
ment, he  had  swept  her  to  the  altar. 

The  Duchess  held  both  her  hands  for 
a moment,  admiring  her,  and,  present- 
ly, with  a playful  remark  upon  her 
unselfishness,  left  her  alone  with  Lord 
Windlehurst. 

As  they  talked,  his  masklike  face 
became  lighted  from  the  brilliant  fire 
in  the  inquisitorial  eyes,  his  lips  played 
with  topics  of  the  moment  in  a mordant 
fashion,  which  drew  from  her  flashing 
replies.  Looking  at  her,  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  mingled  qualities  of  three 
races  in  her,  English,  Welsh,  and  Amer- 
ican-Dutch  of  the  Knickerbocker  strain; 
and  he  contrasted  her  keen  perception 
and  her  exquisite  sensitiveness,  with  the 
pure  - bred  Englishwomen  round  him, 
stately,  kindly,  handsome,  and  monot- 
onously intelligent. 

“ Now  I often  wonder,”  he  said,  con- 
scious of,  but  indifferent  to,  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  and  the  brilliant  person 
beside  him  were  objects  of  general  at- 
tention— “ I often  wonder,  when  I look 
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at  a gathering  like  this,  how  many  un- 
discovered crimes  there  are  playing 
about  among  us.  They  never  do  tell — 
or,  shall  I say,  we  never  do  tell?” 

All  day,  she  knew  not  why,  Hylda  had 
been  nervous  and  excited.  Without  rea- 
son his  words  startled  her.  There  flashed 
before  her  eyes  a room  in  a palace  at 
Cairo,  and  a man  lying  dead  before  her. 
The  light  slowly  faded  out  of  her  eyes, 
leaving  them  almost  lustreless,  but  her 
face  was  calm,  and  the  smile  on  her  lips 
stayed.  She  fanned  herself  slowly,  and 
answered  nonchalantly:  “Crime  is  a 
word  of  many  meanings.  I read  in  the 
papers  of  political  crimes — it  is  a com- 
mon phrase;  yet  the  criminals  appear  to 
go  unpunished.” 

“ There  you  are  wrong,”  he  answered, 
cynically.  “ The  punishment  is,  that 
political  virtue  goes  unrewarded,  and  in 
due  course  crime  is  the  only  refuge  to 
most.  Yet  in  politics  the  temptation  to 
be  virtuous  is  great.” 

She  laughed  now  with  a sense  of  relief. 
The  intellectual  stimulant  had  brought 
back  the  light  to  her  face.  “ How  is  it, 
then,  with  you — inveterate  habit  or  the 
strain  of  the  ages — ? For  they  say  you 
have  not  had  your  due  reward !” 

He  smiled  grimly.  “Ah,  no,  with  me 
virtue  is  the  act  of  an  inquiring  mind — 
to  discover  where  it  will  lead  me.  I 
began  with  political  crime — I was  un- 
derstood! I practise  political  virtue: 
it  embarrasses  the  world,  it  fogs  them,  it 
seems  original — because  so  unnecessary. 
Mine  is  the  scientific  life.  Experiment 
in  old  substance  gives  new — well,  say, 
new  precipitations.  But  you  are  scien- 
tific, too.  You  have  a laboratory,  and 
have  much  to  do — with  retorts.” 

“ No,  you  are  thinking  of  my  husband. 
The  laboratory  is  his.” 

“ But  the  retorts  are  yours.” 

“The  precipitations  are  his  I” 

“ Ah,  well,  at  least  you  help  him  to 
fuse  the  constituents!  . . . But,  now,  be 
quite  confidential  to  an  old  man  who 
has  experimented  too.  Is  your  husband 
really  an  amateur  scientist,  or  is  he  a 
scientific  amateur?  Is  it  a pose  or  a 
taste?  I fiddled  once — and  wrote  son- 
nets; one  was  a pose,  the  other  a taste.” 

It  was  mere  persiflage,  but  it  was  a 
jest  which  made  an  unintended  wound. 


Hylda  became  conscious  of  a sudden 
sharp  inquiry  going  on  in  her  mind. 
There  flashed  into  it  the  question,  “ Does 
his  heart  ever  really  throb  for  love  of  any 
object  or  any  cause?”  Even  in  moments 
of  greatest  intimacy,  soon  after  marriage 
when  he  was  most  demonstrative  towards 
her,  he  had  seemed  preoccupied,  except 
when  speaking  about  himself  and  what 
he  meant  to  do.  Then  he  made  her  heart 
throb  in  response  to  his  confident,  ar- 
dent words  — concerning  himself.  But 
his  own  heart — did  it  throb?  Or  was  it 
only  his  brain  that  throbbed? 

Suddenly,  with  an  exclamation,  she  in- 
voluntarily laid  a hand  upon  his  arm. 
She  was  looking  down  the  room  straight 
before  her  to  a group  of  people  towards 
which  other  groups  were  now  converg- 
ing, attracted  by  one  who  seemed  to  be 
a centre  of  interest. 

Presently  the  eager  onlookers  drew 
aside,  and  Lord  Windlehurst  observed 
moving  up  the  room  a figure  he  had 
never  seen  before.  The  newcomer  was 
dressed  in  a gray  and  blue  official  dress, 
unrelieved  save  by  silver  braid  at  the 
collar  and  at  the  wrists.  There  was  no 
decoration,  but  on  the  head  was  a red 
fez,  which  gave  prominence  to  the  white, 
broad  forehead,  with  the  dark  hair  wav- 
ing away  behind  the  ears.  Lord  Windle- 
hurst held  his  eye-glass  to  his  eye  in 
interested  scrutiny. 

“H’m,”  he  said,  with  lips  pursed  out, 
“ a most  notable  figure.  A most  remark- 
able face!  My  dear,  there’s  a fortune 
in  that  face.  It’s  a national  asset.” 

He  saw  the  flush,  the  dumb  amaze- 
ment, the  poignant  look  in  Lady  Eg- 
lington’s  face,  and  registered  it  in  his 
mind.  “Poor  thing,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ I wonder  what  it  is  all  about — I 
wonder.  I thought  she  had  no  unregu- 
lated moments.  She  gave  promise  of 
better  things!” 

The  Foreign  Minister  was  bringing  his 
guest  towards  them.  The  newcomer 
did  not  look  at  them  till  within  a few 
steps  of  where  they  stood.  Then  his 
eyes  met  those  of  Lady  Eglington.  For 
an  instant  his  steps  were  arrested.  A 
swift  light  came  into  his  face,  softening 
its  quiet  austerity  and  strength. 

It  was  David. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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MISS  ETHERINGTON  excused 
herself  as  she  left  Poste  alone 
‘ and  went  with  Darran  into  the 
hall.  But  Poste  had  no  excuse  to  his 
own  conscience  or  sense  of  propriety  as 
he  deliberately  left  his  chair,  walked 
across  the  drawing-room,  and  stationed 
himself  where  he  could  see  the  two.  That 
he  was  not  actuated  by  idle  curiosity  was 
all  the  justification  he  considered  neces- 
sary. He  wished  to  judge  exactly  how 
much  Darran  cared  for  Miss  Ethering- 
ton. The  former,  self-contained  and 
reticent  as  to  his  own  affairs,  had  given 
him  very  little  basis  for  surmise.  He 
had  said  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, that  Miss  Etherington’s  home  and 
family  were  in  Kentucky,  that  she  had 
only  recently  come  back  from  a long 
stay  in  Europe,  and  had  been  in  New 
York  but  a short  time.  He  had  added 
that  of  course  he  thought  her  charming. 

Yet  Poste  from  his  position  of  van- 
tage now  assured  himself  that  Darran 
thought  her  far  more  than  charming. 
And  being  satisfied  upon  the  point,  he 
turned  away. 

He  stood  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
looking  up  at  Miss  Etherington’s  framed 
photograph  which  hung  against  the  wall. 
It  was  very  like  her  as  he  had  known  her 
six  years  ago.  She  had  been  a beautiful 
girl  then.  She  was  a more  beautiful 
woman  now.  And  was  she,  besides,  a 
consummate  actress — quite  the  most  as- 
tonishing one  he  had  ever  encountered? 
Or  did  she  really  not  remember  him? 
It  was  because  he  wished  to  find  out  that 
he  had  stayed  behind  and  let  Darran  go 
on  his  way  alone. 

The  front  door  closed,  and  Miss  Ether- 
ington returned  to  the  room.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  actually  did  not  remember 
him.  There  was  no  one  here  for  her  to 
act  before;  and  she  was  not  a woman 
who  was  facing  the  prospect  of  an  un- 
welcome interview.  Her  thought  was 
with  the  man  who  absorbed  all  her  real 


interest,  though  she  was  doing  her  ut- 
most to  be  amiable  to  his  friend. 

For  a few  minutes  the  latter  did  not 
come  to  what  it  was  his  definitely  taken 
intention  to  say.  At  least  he  would  let 
her  emerge  from  the  influence  of  a mem- 
ory which  was  still  almost  a presence. 
He  would  allow  the  time  for  her  to  re- 
lapse to  the  level  of  commonplace,  to  the 
indifference  of  mind  superinduced  by 
ordinary  civilities.  He  talked  to  her  of 
the  years  in  Europe,  of  the  places  in 
which  she  had  been — but  he  avoided  the 
people  she  might  have  known.  Then  he 
arrived,  without  preparation,  at  what  he 
had  in  reserve. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I  think  1 
am  deserving  of  no  little  credit  that  I 
don’t  resent  your  obvious  forgetfulness 
of  the  fact  that  I have  met  you  before.” 
The  change  on  her  face  was  more  than 
that  blankness  which  waits  to  have  the 
requisite  expression  written  upon  it  by 
further  enlightenment.  It  was  not  imag- 
ination that  he  caught  a shade,  the  most 
elusive  shade,  of  anxiety  before  she  could 
muster  the  query  of  a smile.  “ Six  years 
ago  ” — he  gave  it  untempered — “ in  your 
own  home.” 

Her  lips  pressed  together  as  she  re- 
ceived the  stab.  He  had  a thrill  of  ad- 
miration for  the  way  she  took  it. 

“You  have  not  told  Mj.  Darran.”  It 
was  a statement,  not  a question.  And 
its  implication  was  what  Poste  had  ex- 
pected, feared — that  she  had  never  told 
Darran  herself. 

“ No,”  he  answered  her.  “ I did  not  know 
until  I saw  you.  I was  not  absolutely 
certain  until  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  pho- 
tograph up  there,”  he  nodded  toward  the 
wall  behind  her.  “ Naturally  the  name 
of  Etherington  conveyed  nothing  to  me.” 

“Of  course  not,”  she  admitted,  life- 
lessly. She  turned  a little  from  him 
and  sat  looking  down.  Her  hand  was  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  clenched.  Beyond  that  she  gave 
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no  sign,  save  that  she  was  very  white.  It 
was  admirable,  the  way  she  took  it.  And 
he  was  sincerely  sorry  for  her.  He  said 
to  himself  that  she  was  worth  marrying, 
whether  or  no.  He  would  have  been 
almost  willing  to  do  it  himself — with 
his  eyes  open.  And  he  was  perfectly 
willing  that  Darran  should  do  it,  with 
his  eyes  open.  But  that  was  the  thing. 

Miss  Etherington  turned  back  to  him. 
“ I love  Mr.  Darran,”  she  said.  She  had 
the  gift  of  putting  into  the  barest  pos- 
sible words  what  to  an  intelligent  hearer 
must  tell  a great  deal.  And  it  was  in- 
sidiously flattering. 

“I  am  sure  you  do,”  Poste  returned. 
“And  Darran  loves  you.  I wanted  so 
much  to  inform  myself  accurately  upon 
the  score,  that  when  you  were  out  there 
alone  with  him  I moved  over  by  the  door 
and  watched  you.”  She  gave  no  expres- 
sion of  resentment.  Was  it  that  her 
trouble  went  too  deep  into  fundamental 
emotions  for  her  to  quibble  over  super- 
ficialities of  conduct — or  that  her  per- 
ception of  the  significance  of  these  was 
not  fine  ? “ Darran  is  not  much  given 

to  talking,  to  displaying  his  sentiments,” 
he  added.  “ He  told  me  very  little  about 
you,  thinking,  I suppose,  that  bring- 
ing me  here  to  judge  for  myself  would 
be  more  effective  and  convincing  than 
any  words.” 

She  accepted  the  compliment  without 
notice,  condemning  it  thereby  as  being 
unfit  and  out  of  place;  which  Poste 
immediately  appreciated  that  it  was.  But 
where  had  she  acquired  this  nicety  of 
discrimination?  Six  years  ago  there  had 
been  nothing  in  her  conduct  to  allow  of 
one’s  supposing  it  even  latent.  He  felt 
his  own  cheapness  rebuked.  Yet  again  a 
doubt  suggested  itself.  Had  she  ignored 
the  compliment  by  her  unresponsiveness, 
or  simply  taken  it  as  usual  and  her  due? 
He  decided,  however,  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  his  first  interpretation. 

“How  did  you  come  to  do  it?”  he 
asked,  returning  to  directness, — “ when 
you  love  Darran.” 

“ But  I did  not  love  him  at  first.  Eor 
a few  days  he  was  no  more  to  me  than 
any  other  man.  There  was  no  reason 
for  my  telling  him  at  that  time.  Pres- 
ently I began  to  like  him  very  well — so 
well  that  I preferred  not  to  say  anything. 
I did  not  think  of  love  upon  my  own 
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part,  even  then.”  Presumably  she  had 
considered  the  likelihood  of  it  for  Dar- 
ran, but  had  been  uninfluenced  by  the 
consideration.  Poste’s  mind  interpolated 
a somewhat  cynical  comment.  “But  I 
wanted  his  approval,”  she  was  keeping  on. 
“And  I realized  he  was  fastidious.  I 
knew  he  would  disapprove.  I had  come 
to  understand  that  it  was  all  in  very 
bad  taste.  Six  years  of  another  sort  of 
life,  in  another  sort  of  surroundings, 
have  taught  me  many  things.”  It  was 
pride  in  humility.  “After  that  I began 
to  say  to  myself  that  if  we  should  come 
to  care  for  each  other,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  let  him  know  then,  because  if 
he  already  loved  me  he  would  overlook 
it.  Suddenly  one  day  I found  that  he 
was  everything  in  the  world  to  me.  I 
had  not  appreciated  it  until  the  moment. 
Perhaps  you  can  understand  that  then  it 
was  harder  to  tell  him  than  it  would 
have  been  before.” 

“You  might  have  foreseen  that.” 

“ Can  any  one  foresee  what  the  passion 
of  one’s  life  is  going  to  be  and  mean  and 
do?  There  is  no  foreseeing  it,  its  power 
or  its  effects.” 

Poste  bowed  his  head  to  an  experience 
beyond  his  own — the  experience  without 
which  all  others  were  incoherent.  “But 
have  you  not  learned  by  it,  at  any  rate? 
Have  you  not  appreciated  that  it  will 
grow  harder  to  speak  with  every  day  ?” 

“Yes,  I have  appreciated  it.” 

“Then—?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  will  marry 
him — let  him  marry  you,  in  ignorance?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  The  tone  was  that 
of  a helplessness  which  has  become  in- 
different. 

“ Is  that  love — Miss  Etherington  ?” 

“ It  is  mine.” 

“ It  would  not  be  friendship  certainly.” 

Her  apathy  went  on  the  instant.  Fear 
came  to  her  face,  to  her  whole  supple 
body. 

“You  don’t  mean — ” she  began,  and 
paused  to  gather  precision  in  her  phras- 
ing,— “you  don’t  mean  that  because  you 
are  his  friend  you  will  tell  him  yourself, 
that  you  think  you  ought  to  ?” 

“I  think  I ought  to,  unquestionably. 
Unless  you  do.” 

“ But  it  is  none  of  your  affair.” 

“ Oh ! yes,  it  is,”  he  contradicted.  “ If 
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it  concerns  Darran  nearly,  I consider  that 
it  concerns  me  also.  That  it  is  part  of 
my  understanding  of  friendship.” 

“ But  I am  a woman,  in  your  power. 
You  cannot  betray  me.” 

This  was  more  on  the  order  of  what 
he  would  have  expected.  He  caught 
the  false  note  she  struck,  and  it  had 
a ring  of  consonance  with  things  from 
out  the  past.  So  that  straightway  his 
heart  hardened. 

“ You  did  not  put  yourself  in  my  power 
voluntarily,  you  know,”  he  reminded. 
“And  in  any  case — I should  not  consider 
that . in  the  smallest  degree  a coercion. 
My  notion  of  honor  is  not  to  stand  by 
and  see  a friend  wronged,  merely  be- 
cause of  a woman  I hardly  know,  who 
had  rather  sacrifice  him  than  herself.” 

Miss  Etherington  winced.  “You  are 
very  unfeeling  and  unimaginative.” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  I am.  I believe 
I understand.  And  I certainly  am  sorry 
for  you — as  well  as  sincerely  troubled 
myself.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
a man  enjoys  coming  into.  But  it  is 
true  that  you  are  sacrificing  Darran 
rather  than  yourself.  If  it  would  be  ter- 
rible for  you  to  tell  him  and  confront 
the  possibility  of  losing  him — what  do 
you  think  it  would  mean  to  him  to  find 
out  the  truth  after  he  had  married  you  ?” 

“ But  after  we  were  married — he  would 
be  glad  that  it  was  too  late.” 

Poste  felt  himself  flush  at  the  signif- 
icance behind  it.  This  was  the  manner 
of  love  she  felt,  and  upon  which  she 
meant  to  have  her  hold.  The  woman  of 
six  years  since  was  plain  enough  now. 
The  stuff  under  the  surface  of  recent 
training  was  spurious.  But  was  it  ? He 
obliged  himself  to  be  more  dispassionate. 
No  doubt  it  was  not  the  most  refined  gold 
of  delicacy  and  sentiment.  Yet  what  she 
betrayed  was  not  to  be  thought  of  too 
disparagingly.  The  metal  was  a base  one 
perhaps,  but  pure  of  its  kind  and  with 
a value  of  its  own.  More;  it  was  an  in- 
evitable, strength-giving  alloy  in  any  de- 
votion. To  be  sure,  it  was  to  her  own  and 
Darran’s  lower,  more  ignoble  motives 
that  she  meant  to  trust,  if  need  should 
be;  but  she  was  not  to  be  altogether  con- 
demned that  she  would  fight  with  any 
power  she  could  muster  rather  than  let 
the  man  she  loved  go  from  her.  No 
doubt  she  would  have  preferred  to  avoid 


such  methods,  no  doubt  she  would  despise 
herself  for  them,  would  be  miserable  in 
the  loss  of  Darran’s  reverence  and  re- 
spect. Yet  in  some  way,  in  any  way,  she 
intended  to  keep  him  if  she  could.  But 
was  it  for  him  to  allow  it?  Quite  pos- 
sibly Darran  would  feel  exactly  as  the 
woman  foresaw.  Her  beauty  was  com- 
pelling. Darran  was  but  a man,  and 
very  strongly  in  love. 

“ If  you  are  willing  to  have  him 
brought  to  that,”  he  answered  her,  “I 
can’t  say  that  I am;  not  without  giving 
him  the  chance  to  save  himself  from  it. 

I should  not  like  to  see  so  fine  a chap 
as  Darran  reconciled  to  loving  a wife 
he  did  not  respect.” 

Miss  Etherington  turned  upon  him. 

“You  are  a little  absurd,”  she  said,  in 
a tone  so  well  under  control  that  the 
words  had  all  their  own  weight,  with 
no  need  for  vociferation.  “You  are  be- 
ing self-righteous.  What  have  I done 
that  he  could  not  respect  me?  I have 
been  unfortunate,  and  I was  possibly 
ill-advised.” 

It  seemed  to  be  the  affair  of  the  past, 
and,  above  all,  the  objectionable  feature 
of  its  publicity,  which  concerned  her; 
but  hardly  in  the  least  her  own  position 
in  the  present  and  the  future. 

“ Precisely  that,”  agreed  Poste,  civilly. 

“And  if  you  tell  him  so  now , you  will 
be  nothing  worse.  My  dear  lady,  can  you 
not  see  how  your  best  chance  for  not 
losing  either  him  or  his  love  is  to  tell 
him  at  once,  to  tell  him  yourself  ?” 

She  was  silent,  but  her  face  said  as 
plainly  as  if  she  had  put  it  into  words 
that  she  was  afraid,  that  she  lacked  the 
moral  courage  for  what  he  proposed. 
Catching  the  clue  to  the  source  of  her 
actions,  he  tried  the  effect  of  pressing 
her  with  another  fear. 

“ Have  you  never  considered  the  chances 
you  are  taking,  Miss  Etherington  ? What 
has  happened  with  me  to-day  is  likely, 
has  all  along  been  likely,  to  happen  at 
any  moment.  And  some  one  else  may 
prove  less  cautious  and  guarded  than  I 
have  been.  Or  some  one  else  may 
maliciously  tell  him,  without  giving  you 
any  opportunity  to  do  it  yourself.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  for  you,  for 
your  own  happiness,  that  would  be  the 
worst  thing  that  could  befall.” 

“Do  you  suppose  I have  not  thought 
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of  it?”  she  asked,  a little  contemptuous 
of  his  ability  to  infer  mental  processes. 
“ Do  you  suppose  that  it  has  not  kept  me 
wretched,  dreading  every  sight  of  him, 
every  first  word  and  look  from  him,  every 
letter  put  into  my  hands,  every  day  that 
brings  him  to  me,  and  every  night  that 
takes  him  away?” 

Her  voice  broke  and  nervous  tears  came 
into  her  eyes.  For  the  first  time  he  could 
see  traces  of  the  long-continued  strain.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  looked  through  a trans- 
parency of  the  flesh  and  had  beheld  hol- 
low, anxious,  weary  eyes,  deep  shadows 
of  trouble,  and  the  lovely  mouth  settle 
into  hard,  defiant  lines.  And  after  the 
one  glimpse  he  could  see  it  always  as  he 
talked  with  her,  could  not  avoid  it. 

“ Then,  my  dear  Miss  Etherington, 
why  do  you  not  have  it  over  with?  Tell 
Darran  the  whole  truth  now.  He  will 
understand  how  it  was  that  you  could 
not  do  it  before.  Believe  me,  he  will 
only  honor  you,  only  care  for  you  the 
more.  You  do  him  every  injustice  in 
thinking  otherwise.” 

She  sat  looking  at  him  unseeing,  but 
plainly  considering  and  weighing  all  the 
probabilities  of  what  he  urged.  She  had 
so  much  forgotten  him  that  she  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  her  thoughts.  And  what 
he  saw  was  the  same  fear  which  was  al- 
ways uppermost — a momentary  resolve  to 
do  as  he  asked,  after  that  vacillation 
and  a stubborn  decision  to  let  matters 
drift  and  cling  to  the  bad  in  dread  of 
worse.  Then  there  followed  the  quick 
light  of  some  other  intention,  which  he 
could  not  surmise.  But  with  it  she  be- 
came aware  of  his  observation,  and  her 
manner  changed,  growing  yielding,  al- 
most humbly  grateful.  She  smiled  at  him 
wistfully,  and  he  felt  no  little  of  the 
charm  which  she  must  exercise  upon  a 
man  whom  she  loved.  There  could  be 
no  danger  to  her  happiness  if  she  were  to 
speak  the  truth  to  Darran  now.  Her 
power  over  him  must  be  one  hardly  to 
be  weakened.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  had 
been  best  for  both  of  them  that  she  had 
not  enlightened  him  before.  But  if  there 
were  to  be  any  possibility  of  its  continu- 
ing well,  she  must  not  delay  much  longer. 

And  to  this  she  presently  agreed. 
Soon,  at  the  first  good  opportunity  that 
offered,  she  would  tell  Mr.  Darran.  It 
might  not  be  for  some  days,  of  course; 


she  would  need  to  choose  her  time,  but 
she  would  tell  him,  before  they  should 
be  married,  even  before  their  marriage 
should  be  so  near  as  to  bind  him  more  ir- 
retrievably. It  would  be  better.  She  had 
known  all  along  that  it  would  be  better. 
But  she  had  not  had  the  courage.  He 
could  realize  how  it  was?  By  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice  and  the  light  of  her 
eyes  he  could  realize  many  things.  Yet 
he  wondered  what  manner  of  woman 
might  be  the  mother  who  had  failed  to 
insist  upon  the  point  that  he  himself 
had  just  gained.  Mrs.  Etherington,  he 
knew,  was  with  her;  but  she  must  be  a 
poor  adviser.  He  was  inclined  to  lay 
the  mistakes  both  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent to  an  ill-judging,  perhaps  unscrupu- 
lous parent.  For  the  girl  herself  he 
felt  deeply  sorry. 

“ Then  if  I promise  to  tell  him  my- 
self before  we  are  married,”  she  said, 
with  a pathetic  little  downward  curve 
of  her  mouth,  “ you  will  promise  not  to 
say  anything.” 

“ If  you  tell  him  before  your  mar- 
riage, I will  promise  not  to  say  any- 
thing,” he  answered,  with  an  instinctive 
caution  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  She 
caught  the  differentiation  and  she  was 
visibly  displeased,  though  she  passed  it 
over  in  silence  once  again. 

“ You  can’t  think  how  hard  it  will  be. 
I have  had  so  much  trouble.”  She  asked 
for  sympathy,  and  he  gave  it  in  good 
measure.  Yet  he  assured  her  with  con- 
viction that  there  could  be  no  chance  of 
putting  her  happiness  in  jeopardy.  Dar- 
ran could  but  be  more  bound  to  her  by 
the  realization  of  her  need  for  his  strength 
and  protection.  He  said  to  himself,  as 
he  went  away  from  her,  that  strength  and 
protection  were  what  any  man  with  the 
least  sense  of  chivalry  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  put  at  her  disposal — that  his 
own  momentary  harsh  judgments  had 
been  unjustifiable — or  would  have  been 
so  but  for  his  recollection  of  the  past 
with  its  unseemly  disclosures  and  notori- 
ety. And  very  possibly  the  mother  had 
been  responsible  for  that,  had  done  the 
injudicious  talking.  The  only  real  fault 
to  be  found  with  Miss  Etherington  was 
one  which  had  its  root  in  her  love  for 
Darran.  And  it  was  a fault  which,  in 
so  lovely  a woman,  any  man  could  be 
trusted  to  condone. 
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Yet  if  Post©  himself  went  away  with 
the  satisfaction  of  a good  purpose  carried. 
Miss  Etherington  remained  with  none 
of  that  which  comes  of  a settled  and 
definite  resolve.  When  she  was  alone 
again  all  the  doubts  and  vacillation  re- 
turned upon  her,  all  the  dread  and  fear. 
She  had  been  coerced;  she  was  driven, 
threatened,  harried.  What  affair  was  it 
of  his?  He  mistrusted  her;  he  had  prac- 
tically said  so.  As  she  thought  of  it 
she  felt  herself  less  merely  helpless  and 
cornered.  She  grew  more  annoyed  and 
angry,  with  an  increasing  spirit  for  mak- 
ing some  effort  to  escape,  or  at  least 
to  gain  time.  And  in  any  case,  a prom- 
ise extracted  as  this  one  had  been  was 
not  binding.  She  was  as  much  as  ever 
at  liberty  to  act  as  seemed  best  to  herself. 
She  was  surely  wretched  and  miserable 
enough  already  without  having  some  one 
stand  over  her  with  threats  that  fright- 
ened and  bewildered  her  still  more.  It 
was  not  true  that  she  meant  to  save 
herself  at  any  cost  — but  she  must  use 
her  own  discretion — and  there  might  still 
be  some  chance  which  would  come  to 
her  aid. 

It  played  into  her  hands  within  the 
day.  She  recognized  it  instantly  as  Dar- 
ran,  coming  to  her  in  the  evening,  brought 
the  information  that  Poste  had  been 
called  unexpectedly  from  the  city. 

"He  caught  me  by  telephone  at  the 
club  just  as  he  was  leaving.” 

Miss  Etherington  raised  her  brows  with 
a show  of  surprise  and  interest,  suitable, 
if  not  especially  keen.  “ Is  he  to  be 
away  long?”  she  asked.  The  closest  ob- 
server could  never  have  guessed  that  the 
answer  would  be  of  importance  to  her. 

"For  as  much  as  a fortnight,  at  any 
rate,”  she  heard,  " and  possibly  longer.” 

When  Darran  left  her  again  it  had 
been  arranged  between  them  that  the  mar- 
riage would  take  place  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  If  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
analyze  step  by  step  what  had  been  said, 
he  might  have  found  that  Miss  Ethering- 
ton had  given  their  talk  the  direction 
which  had  led  him  to  hold  that  there  was 
no  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
delay  to  which  they  had  been  looking 
forward.  But  as  his  mind  was  absorbed 
by  contentment  with  the  issue  and  all 
that  it  promised,  he  had  no  thought  of 
tracing  to  its  inception  a course  of  cir- 


cumstances which  had  resulted  so  entire- 
ly to  his  satisfaction.  In  his  own  case, 
as  he  had  pointed  out,  there  was  no  one 
beyond  himself  to  be  considered,  no  fam- 
ily to  be  parleyed  with,  no  friends  with 
claims  to  be  consulted. 

For  her — she  was  among  strangers  and, 
after  her  mother's  consent,  entirely  at 
her  own  disposal.  He  had,  to  be  sure, 
thought  of  asking  Poste  as  best  man. 
Over  this  he  hesitated.  But  Miss  Ether- 
ington had  argued  — if  so  unmoved,  so 
almost  languid,  a presentation  of  facts 
could  be  called  argument  — that  Mr. 
Poste’s  stay  was  indefinite,  and  that  if 
a wedding  were  to  be  a quiet  one,  it 
might  better,  perhaps,  be  so  altogether. 
The  case  was  already  too  strong  in  Dar- 
ran's  inclinations  to  require  further  urg- 
ing. Yet  at  the  last  Miss  Etherington 
saw  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  displayed 
a becoming  feminine  reluctance  upon  the 
plea  of  many  matters  needing  her  at- 
tention. Darran,  the  more  eager,  over- 
bore them  convincingly. 

But  with  the  settlement  and  proper 
ordering  of  his  own  affairs,  and  the 
exigencies  of  Miss  Etherington's  con- 
cerns, the  week  proved  a well-occupied 
one.  And  to  Darran  it  seemed  that 
Miss  Etherington  was  going  beyond  her 
strength.  She  looked  overtired,  and  there 
was  a tension  of  excitement,  a nervous- 
ness, which  did  not  escape  him.  She 
laughed  it  away.  To  be  sure,  she  was 
tired.  Was  she  not  making  ready  a 
trousseau  on  brief  notice?  As  for  ex- 
citement, would  he  have  expected,  would 
he  have  wished,  her  to  be  imperturbable? 

Had  he  heard  from  Mr.  Poste?  she 
asked  him  once,  casually.  He  had  not 
heard  directly,  but  he  had  seen  one  of 
the  firm.  Poste  would  be  back  a little 
sooner  than  had  been  thought  at  first. 
In  time  for  their  wedding?  Darran  saw 
that  the  hand  which  went  up  to  fasten 
the  fur  at  her  neck  was  shaking. 

" I don't  know,”  he  told  her,  " but 
certainly  we  will  not  wait  for  him.  An- 
other week  of  the  shops  and  dressmakers, 
and  you  would  be  a wreck.” 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of 
their  wedding-day  that  she  asked  about 
Poste  again. 

"I  telephoned  last  evening,”  he  an- 
swered. “ It  is  barely  possible  he  will  be 
here  by  noon  to-day.  If  he  does  come. 
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I believe  I should  like  to  press  him  into 
service.  He  is  my  oldest  friend.” 

To  his  surprise,  a little  to  his  dissatis- 
faction, she  demurred,  remonstrating  that 
if  it  had  not  been  agreed  that  only  her 
mother  was  to  be  with  them,  she  would 
have  telegraphed  to  one  of  her  girlhood 
friends  in  the  South,  who  would  feel 
quite  neglected  enough  as  it  was. 

As  Darran  yielded,  there  came  a ring 
at  the  door-bell  which  caused  Miss  Ether- 
ington  to  give  a sharp  start.  He  looked 
at  her  and  shook  his  head  in  disapproval 
of  dressmakers  and  their  visible  effects. 
She  laughed  fretfully. 

“My  nerves  are  on  edge,”  she  con- 
fessed. “I  have  hardly  slept  for  nights. 
And  it  was  only  the  postman's  ring, 
after  all.”  The  mistake  was  evident  to 
her  as  she  made  it,  so  that  she  looked 
at  Darran  apprehensively;  but  he  had 
missed  any  possible  significance. 

“If  it  had  been  any  one  else's — ?” 
he  suggested,  carelessly,  turning  to  take 
the  letters  which  the  maid  was  bringing 
in.  As  he  held  them  out  to  Miss  Ether- 
ington,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  topmost  one. 
The  address  was  in  care  of  Miss  Ether- 
ington's bank,  but  it  had  been  run 
through  and  changed.  “ Who  is  Mrs. 
John  Dalmeny?”  he  asked,  reading. 

“ I don't  know,”  she  answered,  but 
it  was  so  inaudible  that  he  failed  to 
catch  it. 

“ What  ?”  he  said,  with  his  eyes  on 
her  face.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
was  looking  actually  pinched. 

“I  don't  know.  It  is  some  mistake.” 
She  spoke  intelligibly  this  time,  and  as 
she  laid  the  letters  aside  she  fell  to  talk- 
ing quickly.  He  was  Still  noticing  the 
change  which  the  past  week  had  made; 
her  very  manner  had  altered  from  the 
placidity  and  poise  which  he  had  always 
found  so  admirable.  And  she  was  color- 
less. It  would  be  well  for  her  to  rest 
from  now  until  the  time  when  she  and 
her  mother  were  to  meet  him  at  the 
rectory.  He  might  better  leave  her.  And 
as  he  bethought  himself  that  it  would 
be  for  the  last  time  before  she  should 
be  his  wife,  an  onrush  of  feeling  made 
him  draw  her  to  him  and  hold  her 
very  close. 

Yet  the  finality  to  farewells  proved  it- 
self to  have  the  uncertainty  inherent  even 
in  plans  which  seem  beyond  all  likeli- 


hood of  change;  and  remembering  some- 
thing which  he  had  wished  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Etherington,  he  turned  back  from  the 
corner  of  the  square,  going  up  the  steps 
again.  The  door  was  open,  as  the  maid 
was  taking  some  belated  package  from  the 
errand-boy  of  a milliner's  establishment, 
and  he  went  in  undelayed.  When  he 
entered  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Ether- 
ington was  still  there.  She  was  reading 
a letter,  so  absorbed  in  it  that  she  did 
not  hear  him.  But  as  she  became  aware 
that  he  was  near  her  she  looked  around. 

The  paper  cracked  sharply  as  she 
jerked  the  letter  from  sight  against  her 
skirt. 

“Secrets?”  said  Darran,  raising  his 
brows,  not  altogether  pleased. 

She  smiled  falteringly.  “ Yes — secrets; 
dressmaker's  bills  of  proportions  so  dread- 
ful that  I am  afraid  to  have  you  see  them, 
lest  you  should  realize  what  you  are  un- 
dertaking and  be  cautious  before  too  late.” 

Darran,  his  momentary  annoyance  dis- 
armed, smiled  reassurance. 

“But  what  has  brought  you  again?” 
she  questioned,  hastily.  “ Have  you  news 
of  Mr.  Post e?” 

He  gave  his  message  for  her  mother. 
“ It  will  do  as  well  for  you  to  deliver  it,” 
he  averred.  Glancing  down  upon  the 
table  beside  which  he  had  moved  while 
he  spoke,  he  saw,  lying  close  to  his  hand, 
the  misdirected  letter.  With  the  lover's 
desire  to  be  of  service,  were  it  only  in 
the  most  trivial  matter,  he  took  it  up. 
“ I will  send  this  back  for  you,”  he  said. 
It  felt  thin  between  his  fingers,  and  he 
turned  it  over  inquiringly.  The  envelope 
had  been  opened  at  the  back  and  was 
empty.  Inquiry  was  deeper  in  his  eyes 
as  they  moved  to  Miss  Etherington's. 
“ I thought  you  did  not  know  Mrs.  Dal- 
meny?” It  was  a question,  seeking  in- 
formation, but  with  no  purpose  yet  of 
accusing.  She  had  no  answer.  “Who 
is  Mrs.  John  Dalmeny,  Theresa?”  She 
was  crushing  the  sheet  of  paper  in  her 
hand  and  he  caught  sight  of  the  name 
again.  “Is  it  you?”  he  asked,  quietly. 

Miss  Etherington's  lips  opened.  “ Tt 
was,”  he  saw  them  form. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  hardly 
conscious  that  she  was  there  before  him ; 
his  vision  as  uncertain  as  if  the  blow 
had  been  a physical  one. 

“ And  when  I left  you,  not  ten  minutes 
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ago,  you  thought — we  both  thought — that 
it  was  to  be  the  last  time  we  should  see 
each  other  before  our  marriage.” 

She  made  no  reply. 

He  drew  up  a chair  and  sat  leaning 
forward,  his  arms  folded  upon  the  table. 
He  was  not  looking  at  her  now,  but 
straight  before  him,  at  intangible  things 
— which  yet,  he  knew  well,  were  more 
real,  more  enduring,  than  anything  here 
about  him;  representing  all  that  was 
permanent  in  humanity,  separating,  es- 
tranging, keeping  asunder,  though  hands 
might  touch  or  duty  bind. 

From  near  in  sound,  from  infinitely 
far  in  spirit,  there  came  to  him  Miss 
Etherington’s  explanations ; halting  at 
first  as  she  tried  to  begin  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, growing  more  earnest,  more  in- 
tense, as  she  sought  to  rouse  him  to  some 
sign,  sought  to  find  herself  every  justifi- 
cation. He  heard — and  shrank  inwardly 
with  heart-sick  distaste.  She  was  giving 
the  account  of  her  marriage,  of  the  di- 
vorce which  had  rendered  back  her  free- 
dom and  the  name  of  her  girlhood.  She 
dwelt  upon  details  she  might  better  have 
avoided.  She  had  been  unfortunate, 
wretched — every  one  had  taken  her  part, 
every  one  had  realized  what  John  Dal- 
meny  was.  They  had  all  said  that  she 
had  but  one  course.  She  had  been  forced 
into  it.  And  afterwards  she  could  not 
have  kept  even  the  name  to  remind  her 
of  the  past.  “ This  letter  was  from  some 
one  who  did  not  know,  who  never  seemed 
to  have  heard.  But  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  blame  myself  for.  Archbold,” 
she  urged.  “You  may  go  to  any  one, 
ask  any  one.”  She  caught  an  open 
gesture  of  repugnance,  and  changed  in- 
stantly. “ Or  you  may  believe  me,”  she 
added.  “ I might  as  well  have  told  you 
at  first.  But  you  can  see  how  I must 
always  have  hesitated  to  speak  of  it.  And 
then  when  you  became  so  much  to  me — 
it  was  so  soon,  dear — I kept  putting  it 
off  from  day  to  day,  and  just  because  I 
had  put  it  off.  every  day  made  it  harder. 
I was  so  afraid  of  losing  you.  I dreaded 
your  disapproval.” 

“My  disapproval?”  he  asked.  “Did 
you  think  me  so  narrow  that  I should 
have  wished  you  to  continue  on  in  a life 
of  unhappiness?” 

He  had  not  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke, 
but  now  there  was  some  quality  in  her 


pause  which  made  him  turn  and  study 
her  face. 

“ It  was  not  that,”  the  words  came  with 
faltering,  “ only — only  I had  learned  to 
realize  that  the  means  we  took,  my  mother 
and  I,  were — not  the  wisest.  It  was — 
too  much  talked  about,  that  was  all.  The 
papers  gave  so  many  details,  and  my 
picture — Can’t  you  understand?” 

Darran  understood.  He  could  appreci- 
ate possibilities  from  which  his  eyes  had 
been  holden  before.  He  knew  now  that 
it  was  her  measure — that  she  could  per- 
ceive his  fastidiousness,  but  was  insen- 
sible to  profounder  moral  scruples. 

“ I wanted  to  wait  until  you  cared  for 
me  enough  to  overlook  mistakes  of  the 
past;  to  take  me  for  what  I had  become, 
what  I was,  to  you.”  It  was  Darran  who 
failed  in  response  now.  “You  can  do 
that,  dear;  can  you  not?  It  is  surely 
no  more  than  you  can  forgive?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “It  does  not  seem 
to  me  a question  of  forgiveness,”  he  an- 
swered, dully.  She  watched  him  in  mis- 
erable perplexity.  He  was  looking  away 
from  her  again,  his  arms  still  folded  on 
the  table.  And  he  did  not  move.  “ Poste 
was  in  your  home  about  six  years  ago,” 
he  said,  directly.  “Does  he  know  this?” 

“ Yes,”  she  told  him. 

“And  you  had  already  met  him  when 
I brought  him  here?” 

It  struck  her  even  through  senses  which 
were  concentrated  upon  her  own  pain 
that  it  was  not  his  friend  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  duplicity  at  that  meeting.  And 
yet  the  duplicity  had  been  Poste’s.  But 
she  had  no  spirit  to  resent  it.  Where  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  deserved  so 
much  censure,  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser 
to  let  pass  this  little  which  was  unmerited. 

“ I had  forgotten.  But  he  remem- 
bered. That  was  why  he  stayed  after  you 
had  gone  away.” 

“ And  he  urged  you  to  tell  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  repeated. 

“And  you  promised  that  you  would — 
or  Poste  would  undoubtedly  have  come 
to  me  himself.” 

She  had  still  to  keep  down  resentment 
of  this  trust  which  excluded  her.  She 
said  nothing  whatever,  and  he  took  her 
silence  as  assent. 

“That  is  why  we  were  to  have  been 
married  before  Poste  returned.” 

She  caught  the  tense  and  its  signif- 
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icance,  and  on  the  moment  she  was  beside 
him,  possessing  herself  of  one  of  his 
hands  and  drawing  it  to  her  face. 

“ Don’t  be  so  cruel.  Archbold.  I have 
been  unhappy  enough.  I have  had  my 
punishment,  if  that  is  what  you  wish. 
Even  these  last  few  weeks  have  been  such 
an  ordeal  because  I feared  every  instant 
of  the  day  and  night.  You  thought  I was 
tired  and  overwrought.  I may  well  have 
been.  Every  hour  was  anxiety.  You  can- 
not think  what  I have  really  suffered. 
Dear — I have  done  wrong,  but  ft  was  be- 
cause I cared  for  you  so  much.  Surely 
you  will  not  be  hard  with  me” 

He  looked  up  at  her.  As  she  was  now, 
with  her  beauty  almost  lost  in  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  with  all  that  was  on 
the  surface,  all  that  was  trivial,  all  that 
was  not  genuine  swept  away  by  emo- 
tion, she  appealed  more  than  ever  be- 
fore to  the  best  in  him,  to  the  most  en- 
during qualities  of  his  affection,  of  his 
whole  character. 

“ Do  you  think  I am  hard  to  you  ?”  he 
asked,  in  a voice  of  dreary  dishearten- 
ment.  “Do  you  realize  so  little?  Must 
I tell  you  that  it  is  to  myself  I am 
hard  when  I do  not  take  you  in  my 
arms  and  tell  you  we  must  try  to  let  it 
be  forgotten?” 

For  the  first  time  there  was  borne  in 
upon  her  the  distance  which  lay  between 
them.  And  with  the  blind  impulse  to 
reach  across  it  by  a physical  nearness 
she  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand  closer,  pressing  it  to 
her  lips.  He  knew  that  she  was  in- 
stinctively making  the  same  appeal  to  him 
which  she  had  always  made — the  only 
one  she  was  capable  of  making,  save 
where  grief  had  lifted  her  for  an  instant 
to  a height  beyond  her  nature.  The  sense 
of  her  dignity  in  sorrow,  of  her  poten- 
tialities for  sincerity,  went  from  him. 

“ Then  if  you  love  me,”  she  was  plead- 
ing, “ it  can  be  forgotten.” 

He  shook  his  head  measuredly. 

“But  it  can,  if  you  are  only  a little 
generous.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  to 
be  generous.  And  in  time  you  will  find 
that  you  do  not  think  of  me  the  way  you 
do  now — as  you  have  some  reason  to,  I 
know.”  She  had  back  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  what  she  said  and  did,  and  there 
was  a purposeful  sweetness  in  her  eyes. 

He  felt  himself  almost  shudder  at  it, 


even  while  it  drew  him  irresistibly.  “It 
would  not  be  what  I might  think  of  you,” 
he  said,  slowly, — “ not  even  what  you 
might  think  of  yourself,  that  would  es- 
trange us  always  more  and  more.  It  is 
what  you  would  think  of  me.” 

He  had  not  hoped  to  be  understood, 
yet  he  turned  away  helplessly  from  the 
non-comprehension  of  her  gaze,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  pathetic,  soft,  be- 
seeching. Her  head  sank  against  his 
shoulder  and  she  was  crying.  He  held 
her  close  while  she  sobbed  reproaches,  of 
herself,  of  him.  She  had  done  wrong, 
she  knew  that  she  had ; but  he,  too, 
was  wrong  to  be  so  pitiless,  so  hard 
and  unforgiving.  ' 

He  made  no  attempt  to  answer,  to  de- 
fend himself  or  her.  She  raised  to  him 
eyes  that  were  hot  and  stained  with 
tears,  searching  for  some  sign  of  change, 
of  relenting.  And  finding  none,  she  lift- 
ed herself  from  her  knees,  going  back 
to  her  own  chair  and  dropping  into  it 
as  if  her  strength  for  more  effort  were 
at  an  end.  She  sat  looking  before  her, 
sadly,  yet  not  without  that  consciousness 
of  her  beauty  which,  save  for  the  one  short 
interval  of  an  overmastering  and  real 
despair,  was  ever  present.  It  was  not  a 
pleasure  to  her  now,  a satisfaction,  the 
beauty;  but  it  was  a power  which  she 
understood  and  of  which  she  meant  to 
make  every  use. 

“If  it  had  been  you ” she  said,  “7 
could  never  have  been  so  relentless.  Yet 
there  must  have  been  much  in  your  life 
which  you  have  never  told  me.”  The  in- 
ward repugnance  toward  her  whole  at- 
titude came  upon  him  again ; but  because 
of  it  he  let  her  evident  supposition  go 
uncorrected.  “ I should  forgive  you”  she 
went  on,  clearly  in  the  belief  that  she 
had  made  a point.  “ I should  not  have 
been  unkind  to  you . I should  not  hold 
myself  aloof  and  judge  you  without  any 
consideration  of  circumstances,  without 
making  any  allowances.  If  you  had  suf- 
fered as  I have— in  my  marriage  and  in 
these  last  weeks — I should  have  been 
sorry  for  you.  I should  not  have  let  a 
past  of  unhappiness  and  trouble  and  of 
mistakes  come  to  part  us  irrevocably.” 

She  might  almost  have  believed  that 
he  was  not  listening,  that  he  did  not  hear 
— or  heed.  He  had  put  his  arms  upon  the 
table  again,  his  hands  shut  hard  together. 
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Exercise  and  its  Dangers 

BY  WOODS  HUTCHINSON , M.D. 


MUSCULAR  raovement  is  almost 
synonymous  with  life.  The  es- 
’ sence  of  life  is  movement.  Para- 
lyze our  muscles  and  we  are  dead.  More 
than  that,  paralyze  our  voluntary  mus- 
cles only  and  we  might  as  well  be,  for 
we  can  neither  move,  speak,  nor  think. 
Thought  is  a function  of  muscle.  It 
could  neither  originate  nor  continue 
without  words,  and  words  are  made  by 
muscle.  Homo  alalus  is  separated  from 
homo  sapiens  solely  by  a little  special 
manual  training.  For  the  real  origin 
of  speech  is  not  sound,  but  gesture. 
And  it  was  the  changing  of  the  paw 
into  a hand  capable  of  wielding  a club 
that  made  oratory  possible. 

There  is,  then,  little  danger  of  any 
physiologist  underrating  exercise.  He 
knows  too  well  that  it  has  not  only  built 
the  body,  including  the  brain,  in  the  past, 
but  is  its  chief  supporter  in  the  present. 
Muscle  makes  up  nearly  half  (forty-three 
per  cent.)  of  our  bulk,  almost  three  times 
as  much  as  any  other  tissue  or  system. 
Its  importance  is  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  The  brain  is  simply  a telephone 
exchange  to  carry  out  the  business  of 
muscle.  The  bulk  of  our  food  is  con- 
sumed in  the  muscle-cells,  and  two-thirds 
of  our  vital  heat  is  produced  by  them. 
The  only  way  to  nourish  the  brain  is 
through  the  muscles.  Destroy  a group  of 
them  and  the  area  of  the  brain  cortex, 
which  attends  to  its  business,  wastes  and 
atrophies  at  once. 

It  is  therefore  not  on  account  of  any 
lack  of  respect  for  the  importance  of 
muscle  or  any  tendency  to  classify  it  as 
a relatively  low-grade  tissue  as  compared 
with  brain  that  I wish  to  say  a few  words 
in  regard  to  the  dangers  from  its  over- 
use. On  the  contrary,  it  is  its  high  rank 
in  the  organism  that  makes  its  abuse 
so  dangerous;  and  there  is  an  even  more 
vital  reason  for  a note  of  warning.  This 
is  that  muscular  tissue  is  the  only  tissue 
in  the  body  which  is  under  the  direct 
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control  of  our  will,  as  is  implied  in  its 
name — “ voluntary  ” muscle.  You  may 
order  your  stomach  to  serve  a certain 
quality  and  flavor  of  gastric  juice,  or 
your  liver  to  secrete  a certain  color  of 
bile,  and  keep  on  ordering,  with  about 
as  much  result  as  whistling  down  the 
wind.  You  have  absolutely  no  control 
over  your  heart-beat.  You  cannot  stop 
breathing  beyond  the  point  of  a very  mod- 
erate degree  of  suffocation.  You  cannot 
even  stop  your  brain  from  thinking;  all 
you  can  do  is  change  the  subject — some- 
times. But  you  can  order  practically 
any  voluntary  muscle  in  your  body  to 
contract,  and  it  springs  to  your  service 
at  once,  and  will  keep  on  obeying  you 
until  it  fails  from  sheer  exhaustion.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  muscular  sys- 
tem is  so  peculiarly  defenceless  and  liable 
to  abuse — because  it  is  under  the  will, 
or  reason,  instead  of  instinct.  A man 
cannot  add  a cubit,  or  even  an  inch,  to 
his  height  by  taking  thought,  but  he  can 
increase  the  girth  of  his  biceps  or  the 
expansion  of  his  chest,  the  lifting-power 
of  his  gastrocnemius,  or  even  the  bulk 
of  that  hybrid  between  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muscle,  the  heart,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent.  Muscle  is  the  one  tis- 
sue through  which  a man  can  directly 
modify  and  change  his  body.  Naturally, 
therefore,  in  all  our  unscientific  methods 
of  bodily  culture,  and  they  are  in- 
numerable, increasing  the  vigor  and  size 
of  the  muscles  is  made  the  chief  end 
and  criterion  of  progress.  While  this 
increase  may  be  attended  by  general 
bodily  improvement  in  seventy  per  cent, 
of  all  cases,  in  the  other  thirty  per  cent, 
the  real  vigor  and  resisting  power  of  the 
body  may  have  been  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  this  is  where  physi- 
ology must  lift  its  note  of  warning. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  of  ex- 
ercise for  most  of  my  readers  lies  in  the 
direction  of  their  not  getting  enough  of 
it.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  the 
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community  as  a whole.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  community  get  a great  deal  too  much 
muscular  exercise  and  suffer  for  it.  Hon- 
est toil  is  not  the  unmitigated  blessing 
that  we  once  supposed  it  to  be.  The 
Scriptural  view  of  “ By  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow,”  as  a curse,  has  some  truth  in  it. 
The  very  voluntariness  of  muscular  ef- 
fort has  permitted  its  abuse.  There  is 
a certain  and  fairly  definite  limit  to  the 
amount  of  food  which  even  the  wealthiest 
individual  can  consume.  We  are  utterly 
unable  to  force  more  air  into  our  sys- 
tem than  the  tissues  demand  and  can 
utilize.  But  the  work  that  we  can  im- 
pose on  the  muscles  has  absolutely  no 
limit  except  that  of  utter  exhaustion. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  instinct  called 
fatigue,  which  tells  us  when  we  have 
labored  enough,  but  our  whole  training 
from  the  cradle  up  has  been  to  make  us 
not  only  disregard  this  indication,  but 
esteem  its  ignoring  a virtue.  The  man 
who  stops  work  just  because  he  is  tired 
is  generally  deemed  a lazy,  shiftless  good- 
for-nothing;  the  man  who  stops  eating 
because  he  feels  satisfied  is  a rational, 
praiseworthy  being. 

As  a result,  muscular  effort  has  been 
pushed  to  extremes,  both  in  amateur 
athletics  and  in  daily  toil.  Though 
highly  beneficial  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  life  and  . happiness  in  consider- 
able amounts,  it  has  been  made  physic- 
ally injurious  and  mentally  degrading. 
Trades-unions  were  overwhelmingly  right 
when  they  demanded  as  the  first  pre- 
requisite for  the  mental,  moral,  or  phys- 
ical improvement  of  the  laboring-man 
a shortening  of  the  hours  of  toil.  Noth- 
ing more  degrading  or  benumbing  to 
all  that  is  best  in  human  nature  has 
ever  been  devised  than  the  grinding, 
treadmill  routine  of  muscular  labor  which 
was  exacted  of  the  laboring  world  fifty 
years  ago,  and  is  yet  exacted  to  - day 
in  regions  where  laborers  are  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  rural  districts.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  some  twenty 
years  ago,  on  beginning  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  a well-to-do  country  district. 
I was  simply  astonished  at  the  number 
of  intelligent  and  independent  farmers, 
owning  their  own  land  but  driven  by  the 
lash  of  the  mortgage,  who  were  little 
better  than  physical  wrecks  at  the  age  of 


forty-five.  I had  known,  of  course,  as 
a mere  matter  of  text-book  knowledge, 
that  the  average  longevity  of  fam 
laborers  was  low,  and  that  of  farmers 
little  better,  both  lower  than  that  of 
business  and  professional  men;  but  this 
was  an  unexpectedly  vivid  illustration 
From  that  time  I have  watched  carefully 
the  limits  of  physical  vigor  in  farmers, 
ranchers,  lumbermen,  miners,  section- 
hands,  and  others  engaged  in  prolonged 
and  excessive  muscular  exertion,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  rarely 
individuals  over  forty  years  of  age  are 
still  able  to  do  a full  day’s  work.  Be- 
tween forty-five  and  fifty  our  farmer  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  a broken  man,  though 
still  retaining  good  color,  good  appetite, 
and  fairly  vigorous  appearance.  I have 
also  compared  notes  with  my  brother 
practitioners,  and  find  them  almost  in- 
variably agreed  that  there  are  as  many 
broken-down  nervous  systems,  dilated 
hearts,  fibrotic  kidneys,  and  the  supposed 
results  of  our  high-tension  civilization 
generally,  to  be  found  in  quiet  rural  dis- 
tricts as  in  the  city.  The  death-rate  in 
the  country  is  now  only  a fraction  of 
a per  cent,  lower  than  that  in  our  greatest 
cities,  slums  and  all.  Farmers’  wives 
show  the  highest  percentage  of  insanity 
of  any  class  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
from  overwork,  overworry,  and  lack  of 
proper  amusements  and  recreation. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  on  a farm  does 
not  need  to  be  told  the  reason,  for  he 
knows  of  the  strain  under  which  the 
American  farmer  lives  during  the  five 
months  of  spring  and  summer.  His  work- 
day is  from  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
until  eight  or  nine  at  night,  including 
chores — fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  physical  labor,  and  every 
minute  of  it  at  high  tension,  especially 
during  harvest.  Then  comes  a period 
of  relaxation  in  the  fall,  the  one  time  in 
the  year  when  he  has  just  enough  mus- 
cular exercise  to  keep  him  in  health.  Later, 
the  winter  season,  approaching  stagnation, 
in  which  he  takes  on  flesh,  gets  “logy,” 
and  then  a furious  debauch  of  hard  labor 
through  the  spring  and  summer  again. 
No  wonder  that  by  forty-five  he  has  had 
a sunstroke  and  “can’t  stand  the  heat,” 
or  has  “ a weak  back,”  or  his  “ heart 
gives  out,”  or  a chill  “ makes  him 
rheumatic”;  and  when  you  add  to  this 
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furious  muscular  strain  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  sees  his  income  put  in  peril  every 
season,  and  his  very  home  every  bad  year, 
so  that  each  unfavorable  change  in  the 
weather  sets  his  nerves  on  edge,  it  can 
be  readily  imagined  that  the  real  “ quiet, 
peaceful  country  life”  is  something  sad- 
ly different  from  the  ideal. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  among 
the  working  classes  in  our  great  cities, 
except  where  the  eight-hour  law  has  been 
put  in  force.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  laboring  classes  have  a low 
average  longevity  and  a high  disease  and 
death  rate,  and  they  are  subject  to  an 
enormous  number  of  diseases  from  which, 
according  to  popular  impression,  their 
“ active,  natural  life 99  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected them.  The  percentage  of  cases  of 
Bright’s  disease,  of  heart-disease,  of 
nervous  breakdown,  of  insanity,  is  higher 
among  them  than  in  any  of  the  so-called 
leisure  classes.  Nor  can  alcohol  longer 
be  made  the  universal  scapegoat.  Over- 
work is  a far  more  potent  factor  in  their 
production  than  drunkenness. 

The  injurious  effect  of  city  life  consists 
not  merely  in  overcrowding  or  the  in- 
creased development  of  infectious  diseases, 
but  especially  in  the  outrageous  and  abom- 
inable overworking  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Overwork  and  underfeeding  have  been 
recognized  for  half  a century  as  the  chief 
causes  of  the  large  death-rate  of  the 
laboring  classes  as  compared  with  the 
well-to-do.  Even  with  all  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes,  the  last 
United  States  census  (1900)  still  shows 
the  highest  death-rate  among  them  of 
any  “ earning 99  class — 20.2  per  thou- 
sand. Farmers  came  next  with  17.6,  as 
compared  with  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  at  12.1  per  thousand,  and  clerical 
and  official  at  13.5.  Thus  laborers  have 
a death-rate  sixty-six  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  business  men,  and  farmers 
forty-five  per  cent,  higher.  Overwork 
and  overcrowding  are  alike  responsible 
for  the  frightful  tribute  paid  by  these 
same  classes  to  the  Great  White  Plague. 
The  improvement  that  occurs  in  most  of 
our  hospitals  in  patients  of  the  laboring 
classes,  who  are  not  suffering  from  some 
injury  or  acute  disease,  simply  from 
being  put  at  rest  in  a well-ventilated 
room  and  given  a moderate  amount  of 


nourishing  food,  is  really  astonishing.  Jt 
is  an  open  secret  that  in  most  of  the 
chronic  diseases  brought  to  our  hospitals 
in  the  large  cities  it  makes  little  or  no 
difference  what  medicine  is  given  during 
the  first  week  or  ten  days;  the  patients 
will  improve  on  any  medicine  or  op.  none 
at  all. 

Of  course  a proper  amount  of  work 
is  not  only  necessary  to  existence,  but 
highly  beneficial  both  physically,  mental- 
ly, and  morally,  yet  this  should  never 
exceed  certain  well-defined  limits.  The 
communal  conscience  has  now  agreed  to 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  I venture  to 
prophesy  that  within  twenty  years’  time  it 
will  be  reduced  to  six,  and  that  this  will 
be  found  to  be  the  limit  of  bodily  labor 
consistent  both  with  health  and  profit. 

It  might  simply  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing that  it  has  been  abundantly  proven 
that  this  change  is  not  merely  healthful 
for  the  worker,  but  profitable  for  the  em- 
ployer. Not  only  is  more  work  done  in 
the  month,  but  a far  better  quality. 
There  are  less  waste,  less  sickness,  less 
drinking,  fewer  absences  from  work.  The 
United  States,  which  pays  the  highest 
wages  and  has  the  shortest  average  hours, 
has  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  article  pro- 
duced of  any  country  in  the  world.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Italy,  with  the 
longest  day  and  the  lowest  wages,  has 
the  highest  per  cent,  of  labor  cost. 

I merely  wish  to  raise  a note  of  warn- 
ing against  the  impression  which  seems 
to  prevail  in  sociologic  circles  that  work 
at  reasonable  wages  is  the  complete  so- 
lution of  the  labor  problem,  and  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  one  getting 
too  much  of  it,  unless  he  be  actually  dis- 
eased, or  defective.  From  the  voluntary 
nature  of  his  toil  the  civilized  laboring 
man  works  harder  and  longer  than  any 
known  beast  of  burden  or  any  serf  can 
be  made  to  do.  An  intelligent  conserva- 
tion of  his  energies  will  abundantly  repay 
both  the  laborer  and  employer. 

It  has  been  long  known  to  sanitarians 
that  the  highest  average  longevity  is  not 
among  farmers,  but  among  professional 
and  business  men.  The  finest  physical 
specimens  of  humanity  that  are  to  be 
found  in  America  are  not  among  farmers 
or  day-laborers  of  any  description,  but 
among  the  children  or  grandchildren  of 
these  classes,  who  have  been  brought  up 
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in  smaller  towns  or  in  the  suburbs  of 
larger  cities.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
strain  and  pressure  and  crowding  of  city 
life  have  been  an  injurious  factor  in  our 
racial  development,  this  is  only,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
among  the  slum  and  day-laboring  classes. 
The  classes  of  higher  intelligence  and  rea- 
sonably comfortable  circumstances,  includ- 
ing skilled  artisans,  municipal  business 
employees,  and  those  engaged  in  “ personal 
services,”  have  been  improved  instead  of 
injured  by  it.  This  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  when  the  records  of  our  cham- 
pion athletic  performances  are  examined. 
The  majority  of  our  football  and  base- 
ball teams  and  two-thirds  of  the  winners 
in  athletic  contests  will  be  found  to  come 
from  this  relatively  small  class  of  com- 
fortably situated  city  and  town  dwellers. 
The  well-marked  tendency  in  recent  years 
for  city  people  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  country,  rendered  possible  by  electric 
cars,  automobiles,  and  other  forms  of  rapid 
transit,  is  both  a sign  of  increasing  hy- 
gienic intelligence  and  an  admirable  fac- 
tor in  the  betterment  of  the  racial  health. 
The  country  is  the  best  place  for  chil- 
dren, but  the  finest  adult  development, 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  will  be 
secured  in  the  city. 

In  fact,  we  have  been*  both  popular- 
ly and  professionally,  under  the  same 
delusion  with  regard  to  the  contrast 
between  country  and  city  dwellers  as 
to  that  between  the  savage  and  civil- 
ized man.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  savage  is  a perfect  animal,  al- 
most free  from  diseases,  and  living  to  a 
great  age.  As  a matter  of  fact,  civilized 
man  is  a far  superior  animal  to  any 
known  tribe  of  savages;  he  lives  longer, 
is  healthier  and  happier.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  more  diseases,  but  he  resists  them 
infinitely  better.  The  reason  in  both 
cases  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  savage  is 
so  desperately  afraid  of  night-prowlers 
and  night-demons  that  he  makes  his  hut 
about  as  near  like  a prison  or  an  iron 
safe  as  he  can.  Civilized  man  sleeps  in 
comfortable,  well  - ventilated  bedrooms. 
The  savage  never  knows  what  his  supply 
of  food  is  going  to  be.  It  is  always  either 
a feast  or  a famine  with  him — more  com- 
monly the  latter.  The  exercise  of  the  sav- 
age consists  in  violent  and  furious  bouts 
of  either  fighting,  or  escaping  from  or 


chasing  his  prey  or  his  enemy,  followed  by 
long  periods  of  idleness  and  torpor.  His 
water-supply  is  ofen  bad.  He  is  unable 
to  protect  himself  from  the  weather.  He 
has  infinitely  less  control  over  his  en- 
vironment than  has  civilized  man. 

The  same  comparison  may  be  made  step 
by  step  between  the  farmer  and  the  aver- 
age city  dweller.  Farmers’  bedrooms  are 
usually  built  chiefly  for  warmth  and  are 
close  and  stuffy.  As  some  one  has  said, 
“ The  air  in  the  country  is  always  good, 
for  the  farmers  keep  all  the  bad  air  shut 
up  in  their  bedrooms.”  Their  food  too 
often  consists  of  that  which  they  cannot 
sell.  It  takes  them  all  winter  to  recover 
from  the  work-debauch  of  each  summer. 
The  city  man,  with  his  well-ventilated 
house,  good  supply  of  water,  good  drain- 
age, regular  hours,  moderate  muscular 
exercise  and  good  food-supply,  is  under 
more  favorable  conditions  physically.  And 
his  lessened  amount  of  enforced  exercise 
is  not  the  least  beneficial  of  his  changes. 
Those  city  dwellers  who  work  hardest  and 
longest  with  their  muscles  have  invariably 
the  highest  death-rate. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly,  about  one-half 
of  the  enforced  muscular  exercise  imposed 
upon  civilized  man  is  beneficial ; the  other 
half  is  either  neutral  or  injurious. 

Now  as  to  the  voluntary  muscular 
exercise  which  is  indulged  in  under  the 
name  of  physical  culture,  athletics,  or 
some  similar  title.  The  chief  dangers 
in  this  are  a lack  of  proper  appreciation 
of  what  tissues  should  be  developed  by 
exercise,  and  failure  to  recognize  the 
great  fact  that  the  value  of  exercise 
depends  not  so  much  upon  its  quantity 
as  upon  its  quality.  The  general  im- 
pression of  the  majority  of  athletic 
trainers,  physical  - culturists,  “ strong 
men,”  and  of  most  gymnasium  teachers 
(until  within  the  past  ten  years),  is  that 
the  chief  thing  is  to  develop  huge  and 
misshapen  masses  of  muscle.  The  ideal 
man  in  their  scheme  is  he  who  can 
stand  in  front  of  a camera  and  contort 
the  muscles  of  his  back  until  they  writhe 
out  like  a basket  of  snakes,  or  can  split 
his  coat-sleeve  by  contracting  the  over- 
grown biceps,  or  lift  six  hundred  pounds 
clear  of  the  floor.  Such  an  individual 
may  have  a vigorous  constitution,  but 
he  is  as  abnormal  and  as  unsymmetrical- 
ly  developed  as  the  string-muscled,  flat- 
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chested  bookkeeper,  and  may  be  a much 
poorer  life  risk.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
that  type  of  human  ox,  the  “ strong  man,” 
is  not  only  not  a better  animal  than  the 
average  man,  but  a poorer.  The  fact  of 
his  being  able  to  get  such  a muscular 
development  is  proof  of  abnormality. 
Now  that  athletic  records  have  been 
carefully  investigated  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, we  find  that  the  champion  athlete 
is  extremely  short-lived  and  highly  sub- 
ject to  disease  not  only  of  the  heart,  but 
also  of  the  lungs.  If  he  marries,  he  has 
few  children,  and  they  are  seldom  above 
the  average  physically.  In  fact,  he  com- 
pares with  the  average  man  about  as  a 
Clydesdale  draught-horse  compares  with  a 
Morgan  or  an  English  thoroughbred. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  affairs  confined  to 
the  professional  athlete.  Every  physician 
who  has  practised  in  or  near  a university 
town  can  point  to  a dozen  athletic  young 
men  who  have  been  seriously  injured  by 
muscular  exercise.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  overstraining  and  hypertrophic 
disease  of  the  heart  muscle.  A recent 
study  of  the  boys  “ in  training  ” at  a 
Western  academy,  by  the  school  physi- 
cian, showed  that  over  sixty  per  cent, 
had  cardiac  murmurs. 

Prolonged  and  fatiguing  exercises, 
taken  not  for  any  enjoyment  in  them, 
but  as  a matter  of  conscience,  “to  build 
muscle,”  are  distinctly  dangerous.  In 
fact,  the  medical  profession  is  coming 
generally  to  regard  college  and  high- 
school  athletics,  as  now  practised,  as  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
This  was  not  true  in  earlier  days,  when 
college  men  took  their  sport  like  gentle- 
men, and  the  later  life-records  made  by 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Varsity  crews 
are  still  quoted  by  health  journals.  Now- 
adays, however,  the  results  are  widely 
different;  and  sufficient  data  have  ac- 
cumulated in  proof  thereof.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  data  collected  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Coughlin*  upon  the  causes  of  the 
deaths  among  athletes  for  the  year  1905. 
First,  of  all  of  the  128  athletes  who  died 
during  the  year,  78  died  from  injuries 
received,  and  only  50  from  disease — 
a huge  inherent  mortality  to  begin  with. 
But  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which 
caused  the  fifty  natural  deaths  is  even 

* The  Medical  Record  (New  York),  June 
2,  1906. 


more  significant;  for,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular impression,  the  death-rate  from  in- 
fectious diseases  among  these  picked 
specimens,  these  prides  of  their  clubs 
and  colleges,  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  other  adult  males  of  the  community. 
For  comparison  Dr.  Coughlin  selected 
the  deaths  that  year  among  the  policy- 
holders in  one  of  our  large  insurance 
companies,  who  were  all  adult  males  of 
about  the  same  social  condition  as  the 
athletes.  The  contrast  is  so  striking  that 
I shall  put  the  figures  in  parallel  columns. 

DEATHS  IN  1905  DUE  TO  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Policy-holders  Athletes 


Pneumonia  10.4  14 

Tuberculosis  13  14 

Typhoid  fever 6 8 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  . . 0 18 


29.4  54 

In  non-infectious  diseases  likely  to  be 
due  to  strain  the  contrast  is  even  more 
striking,  especially  when  we  recall  the 
probable  higher  average  age  of  the  policy- 
holders, in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
these  diseases  are  far  more  frequent  in 
later  life. 

DEATHS  IN  1905  DUE  TO  NON  - INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

Policy-holders  Athletes 

Heart-diseases  6 16 

Kidney  " 6 10 

In  short,  athletes  are,  according  to 
these  figures,  two  and  one-half  times  as 
liable  to  cardiac  diseases,  sixty  per  cent, 
more  liable  to  diseases  of  the  kidney,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  liable  to  die 
of  the  three  main  infectious  diseases  of 
adult  life — pneumonia,  consumption,  and 
typhoid — than  the  average  of  their  fel- 
lows. Instead  of  increasing  their  power 
of  resistance  to  disease,  their  boasted 
training  has  apparently  reduced  it. 

It  may  be  justly  objected  that  this 
conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow,  be- 
cause this  list  includes  a considerable 
percentage  of  professional  athletes,  who 
are  often  of  low  physical  type,  and  bad 
life-risks  to  begin  with.  But  a list  of  cer- 
tain champion  college  athletes  for  fifty 
years,  761  in  number,  prepared  in  defence 
of  athletics,  shows  that  tuberculosis  was  the 
highest  cause  of  death,  with  pneumonia 
second.  While  only,  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  among  the  policy-holders  were 
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from  accidents  and  injuries,  sixty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  athletes  died  from  these 
causes — an  enormous  preponderance,  even 
after  allowing  liberally  for  the  greater 
probability  of  public  report  of  deaths  due 
to  accidental  causes  over  those  due  to 
natural  causes.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Cough- 
lin finds,  what  my  own  investigations 
had  also  led  me  to  believe,  that  “ the 
average  age  at  death  of  athletes  is  far 
below  that  of  the  average  person  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.”  The  actual 
average  age  at  death  of  this  series  was 
only  26.2  years,  as  against  an  average 
of  57.2  years  in  all  persons  dying  after 
fifteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  last 
United  States  census.  These  figures  will 
be  supported  by  the  experience  of  a ma- 
jority of  intelligent  college  physicians.  I 
might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say,  to 
forestall  any  criticisms  based  upon  a sup- 
posed “ book-knowledge  ” only  of  these 
matters,  that  for  two  years  during  my 
medical-student  days  I was  one  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  University 
Athletic  Association  and  a member  of 
the  football  team ; for  three  years  medical 
director  of  a gymnasium,  and  for  eighteen 
years  connected  with  the  faculties  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  East,  in  England,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  students  under  my  professional 
care  almost  constantly. 

In  my  judgment,  the  champion  athlete, 
so  far  from  being  an  ideal  type,  a stand- 
ard to  aim  at,  is  rather  a necessary  evil, 
apparently  inseparable  from  the  com- 
petitive system  of  athletics  now  in  vogue. 
This  is  not  to  condemn  athletics  by  any 
means;  only  their  abuse.  The  whole 
trouble  lies  in  false  ideals  and  ignorance 
of  the  real  aim  of  bodily  training.  The 
real  tissues  to  be  developed  in  athletic 
training  are  not  the  muscles,  but  the 
heart  and  the  nervous  system.  This  is 
clearly  recognized  and  eagerly  urged  by 
intelligent,  scientific  gymnasium  trainers, 
like  Sargent  of  Harvard,  Seaver  of  Yale, 
and  Gulick  of  New  York;  but  their 
leaven  has  reached  but  little  of  the  mass 
of  undergraduates  and  members  of  ath- 
letic clubs  as  yet. 

The  heaviest  strain  of  exercise  is 
thrown  not  on  the  muscles,  but  on  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels.  This  has  always 
been  recognized  by  the  profession  and 
admitted  by  the  more  intelligent  trainers. 


In  an  athlete  under  training,  the  heart 
is  markedly  increased  not  merely  in  vigor, 
but  even  in  size — hypertrophied,  as  we 
call  it.  A certain  amount  of  this  hyper- 
trophy is  healthful  and  normal;  a deer, 
for  instance,  has  more  than  twice  as 
large  a heart  in  proportion  to  its  body 
weight  as  a cow,  and  a race-horse  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent,  larger  than  a dray- 
horse,  proportionally.  But  we  are  finding 
out,  first,  that  this  hypertrophy  may  be 
easily  driven  beyond  normal  limits,  and 
that  the  large  heart  of  the  athlete  often 
contains  inflammatory  exudate — is  swol- 
len from  congestion,  to  put  it  roughly. 
Second,  that  this  large  heart,  whether 
normal  or  diseased,  after  the  contest  i8 
over  and  training  is  relaxed,  begins  to 
shrink  again.  This  shrinking  is  brought 
about  by  a fatty  degeneration  and  ab- 
sorption of  both  the  inflammatory  exudate 
and  the  surplus  muscle-fibres,  and  if  it 
goes  a step  too  far,  may  become  one  of 
our  most  insidious  and  dangerous  cardiac 
diseases — fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
Whatever  the  mechanism  of  its  produc- 
tion, all  authorities  are  agreed  that  heart- 
disease  is  peculiarly  common  among  ath- 
letes, soldiers,  lumber-jacks,  miners,  and 
men  whose  occupations  involve  severe 
muscular  effort.  The  entire  system  of 
blood-vessels  shares  in  this  liability,  and 
arteriosclerosis  is  unusually  prevalent 
among  these  classes.  Let  the  heart,  then, 
be  carefully  watched  in  training,  and  at 
the  least  permanent  quickening  of  the 
pulse,  the  slightest  cardiac  nervousness, 
the  first  appreciable  outward  swing  of 
the  apex  beat,  showing  hypertrophy,  let 
the  amount  of  exercise  be  cut  down. 

The  next  organ  to  be  trained  is  the 
stomach.  Naturally  the  more  work  our 
body-engine  does,  the  more  fuel  must  be 
shovelled  under  its  boilers.  Many  ath- 
letes in  training  "go  stale,”  lose  their 
appetite,  begin  to  sleep  badly,  get  cross, 
nervous,  hysterical.  These  again  are 
danger-signals,  and  call  for  cutting  down 
the  exercise  ration.  You  can’t  get  ten 
horse-power  work  out  of  a five  horse- 
power furnace  and  boiler.  A man’s 
capacity  for  development  is  limited  by 
his  stomach. 

Last  but  not  least,  training  should  be 
aimed  at  the  nervous  system.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  long  we  have  ignored  this, 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  fully  one- 
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third  if  not  one-half  even  of  pure  ath- 
letic training  is  training  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  mere  increase  in  strength 
of  a particular  muscle  is  the  smallest 
part.  It  is  the  rapid,  accurate,  purpose- 
ful combination  of  a dozen  muscles  with 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  sense  of  touch  and 
resistance,  that  forms  two-thirds  of  train- 
ing. And  this  is  done  solely  through 
the  nervous  system. 

The  man  who  trains  his  muscles,  trains 
and  builds  his  brain.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
only  physical  method  of  brain-building 
that  we  know  of.  Of  course  he  can’t 
build  up  what  isn’t  there,  and  all  we  can 
do  is  to  develop  to  the  highest  possibili- 
ties such  potentialities  of  cerebral  power 
as  we  were  born  with.  Even  the  cham- 
pion athlete  has  probably  a better  brain 
for  his  training  than  he  would  have 
had  without  it.  Most  of  us,  however, 
have  sufficient  possibilities  to  profitably 
occupy  all  our  preadult  life  in  develop- 
ing them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  quality  of  muscular  ef- 
fort that  counts  rather  than  quantity. 
So  long  as  muscular  effort  is  strengthen- 
ing the  heart  and  developing  the  nervous 
system  and  increasing  the  appetite,  it  is 
doing  good;  beyond  this  it  is  physio- 
logically valueless,  often  harmful,  how- 
ever great  economic  or  sporting  value  it 
may  have. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  where 
the  dividing  line  falls.  In  fact,  we  have 
an  instinct  for  the  purpose.  So  long  as 
exercise  gives  us  pleasure,  exhilaration, 
it  is  doing  us  good.  When  we  cease 
to  enjoy  it,  it  is  either  neutral  or  harm- 
ful physically.  The  athlete  will,  and  the 
day-laborer  must,  persist  far  beyond  this 
line — and  die  early  in  consequence.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  non-enjoyable  exer- 
cise is,  of  course,  perfectly  consistent 
with  health,  but  of  no  advantage  to  it. 

All  men  in  vigorous  health  enjoy  exer- 
cise in  some  form;  and  most  laborers, 
within  certain  limits,  enjoy  their  work, 
taking  a pleasure  and  a pride  in  it. 
Whether  it  be  the  exhilaration  of  the 


four-mile-an-hour  swing,  up  hill  and  down 
dale;  the  dash  and  smash  of  the  tennis- 
court;  the  clatter  and  whistle  of  the 
broadswords;  the  swing  and  bite  of  the 
axe;  the  swish  of  the  scythe,  the  crunch 
of  the  spade  under  the  foot,  the  heave 
and  swing  of  the  pitchfork — there  is  a 
positive  pleasure  in  vigorous  exertion.  In 
fact,  in  the  last  analysis,  pleasure  con- 
sists in  responding  to  stimuli,  doing 
things,  easily,  with  a sense  of  reserve 
force,  of  power  to  spare.  In  other  words, 
physically  profitable  exercise  must  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  play.  Nature  no- 
where shows  a subtler  wisdom  than  in 
the  play  instinct.  The  baby,  like  the 
fabled  bear-cub,  is  born  a shapeless  lump 
mentally  and  played  into  shape. 

There  is  no  conflict  whatever  between 
bodily  training  and  mental.  They  are 
part  of  one  single  scheme  of  development. 
Keep  children  growing  physically,  and 
answer  their  questions,  and  their  minds 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  chief 
duty  of  the  school-room  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  Nature’s  University,  the 
open  air. 

In  fine,  development  to  be  healthful 
must  be  symmetrical.  You  cannot  profit- 
ably develop  the  body  apart  from  the 
mind,  or  the  mind  apart  from  the  body, 
or  either  apart  from  “the  sense  in  us 
for  conduct,  the  sense  in  us  for  beauty.” 
The  training  which  will  develop  the  most- 
vigorous,  the  most  highly  resisting  phy- 
sique, will  also  develop  the  clearest  mind 
and  the  most  beautiful  body.  Yes,  and 
the  highest  sense  of  courtesy  and  chivalry. 
Bring  to  mind  the  Greeks  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  the  ideal 
athlete  is  to  be  a gentleman.  By  training 
like  a gentleman,  and  treating  his  oppo- 
nent as  a gentleman,  the  athlete  will 
avoid  all  the  physical  dangers  and  reap 
all  the  possible  benefits  of  athletics.  Prac- 
tised properly,  athletics  is  one  of  the 
finest  schools  of  courage,  of  clean  living, 
of  high  courtesy  and  chivalry;  of  clear 
thinking,  of  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
both  mind  and  body. 
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Girl  and  Peonies,  by  1.  R.  Wiles 

THE  modem  ideal  of  pictorial  expression  demands 
that  the  painter  give  equal  importance  to  beauty  of 
form,  of  light,  of  color,  that  relationships  be  bal- 
anced, that  methods  be  facile,  and  that  the  eye  be  trained 
to  a nicety  of  vision;  furthermore,  that  all  this  be  sup- 
plemented by  instinctive  inspiration  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  life.  While  it  is  a thing  of  subtleties  and  arti- 
fices, modern  art,  at  the  same  time,  is  a thing  of  solidity 
and  enduring  value.  It  opposes  traditional  routine,  and 
seeks  inspiration  in  the  realities  of  contemporary  life, 
presenting  the  varied  aspects  of  our  actual  environment. 
The  older  art  appealed  to  the  eye,  the  newer  appeals  to  the 
intellect,  and  often,  in  its  audacious  manifestations,  to 
the  nerves.  While  the  modem  artist  must  be  analytical, 
on  the  contrary  he  need  not  be  cold  or  emotionless.  His 
acute  observation  of  elusive  light  should  be  backed  by 
a profound  love  of  color,  and  his  knowing  brush-work 
fortified  by  educated  taste  and  by  individuality  of  style. 
Thus  each  exponent  becomes  different  from  his  fellows, 
a phenomenon  apart,  an  individual  of  original  personality 
to  be  studied  and  enjoyed  per  se. 

Mr.  Wiles  is  a child  of  his  age,  with  predilections  for 
portraits  of  women,  the  niceties  of  the  feminine  toilet, 
with  cushions,  flowers,  and  costume.  He  translates  the 
grace  and  charm  of  woman,  and  catches  the  delicate 
feminism  of  the  boudoir.  He  shows  us  no  complex  psy- 
chology, he  suggests  no  neuroticism,  but  in  place  he  gives 
us  brilliant  harmonies  of  color  bound  together  by  insen- 
sible modulations,  in  which  lights  and  shadows  mingle 
and  melt  together.  The  present  work  shows  his  leaning 
toward  decorative  design,  but  it  also  shows  his  grace,  his 
taste,  his  supple  vision,  as  well  as  his  joy  in  art  and  in 
life;  and  joy,  be  it  remembered,  inspires  fewer  great 
things  than  passion  or  sorrow. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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boded  him  no  good.  It  might  have  oc- 
curred to  him  to  go  back  over  that  mat- 
ter of  the  bamboo  stick. 

“ Elizabeth,”  said  Mr.  Rogers,  slowly, 
“ is,  you  say,  with  those  new  Texan  peo- 
ple, the  Laurenses?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Livingstone, — “ yes.” 

“ That’s  not  more  than  half  a mile 
from  here,  across  country,”  pursued 
Jimmy  Rogers.  “ By  the  way,  the 
Laurenses  have  a pretty  girl — the  young- 
est one.  You  ought  to  see  her  ride!  Now, 
wait  a bit ! They’ll  have  their  Christmas 
affair,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  Christmas 
eve,  as  we  shall  here,  because  there’s  a 
big  dance  at  the  Country  Club  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas  day.  If  you’re  to 
give  Elizabeth  that  Indian  ring,  it  must 
be  then — on  Christmas  eve.  Now,  how 
would  this  scheme  do  ?”  He  spoke  rapid- 
ly for  some  five  minutes  to  the  attentive 
Mr.  Livingstone,  who  began,  presently, 
to  laugh.  “ That  ’d  pay  her  out !”  con- 
cluded Jimmy  Rogers,  nodding,  and  sat 
back  with  an  air  of  deprecatory  pride. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  “that  ’d 
pay  her  out.  I’ll  do  it,  by  Jove!  I’ll  do 
it  to-morrow  evening.  Oh,  I’ll  give  her 
her  Indian  ring,  right  enough !” 

On  the  next  evening,  immediately  after 
dinner,  he  stood  in  his  room  anxiously 
regarding  himself  in  a pier-glass,  while 
Jimmy  Rogers,  en  enrmaisseur , gave  the 
final  artistic  touches,  and  Aberthenay 
pere,  who  was  of  an  apoplectic  disposi- 
tion, rolled  upon  the  bed  in  paroxysms 
of  laughter. 

Mr.  Livingstone  wore  an  ancient  and 
threadbare  frock  coat  very  much  too 
large  for  him.  The  collar  was  turned 
up,  and  he  had  thoughtfully  rubbed 
dust  and  tooth-powder  on  it  here  and 
there  to  give  it  an  air  of  still  further 
abandon.  He  carried  a tourist’s  soft 
hat,  once  of  gray  felt,  and  this  he  had 
wet  and  wrinkled  and  soiled  till  it  look- 
ed a brother  to  the  flapping  coat.  About 
his  neck  he  had  twisted  a bit  of  blue  and 
white  checked  gingham,  filched,  like  the 
other  properties,  from  the  Aberthenay 
attic.  His  hair  was  rumpled,  his  chin, 
thanks  to  Jimmy  Rogers’s  really  clever 
work  with  burnt  cork,  apparently  un- 
shaven, and  he  had  practised  a facial 
expression  of  starved  hopelessness  and  for- 
lorn appeal,  until  he  was  well-nigh  perfect. 


“Will  I do?”  he  demanded,  turning 
about  before  the  mirror. 

“You  will!”  said  Jimmy  Rogers,  with 
a sigh  of  satisfaction.  “ I’m  proud  of 
you.  Get  along  now ! You  mustn’t  be 
too  late  for  the  party.  Got  the  ring?” 

“Got  it  safe!”  said  Mr.  Livingstone. 
“ I’m  off.  See  you  in  an  hour  or  two, 
if  one  of  the  Laurenses’  grooms  doesn’t 
shoot  me  for  trespassing  or  turn  loose 
a dog  after  me.” 

He  went  down  a back  stair  and  slipped 
out  of  a side  door  into  the  drive  which 
circled  the  house.  It  had  been  snowing 
fitfully  through  the  day,  with  a view 
evidently  to  a picture-card  Christmas  on 
the  morrow,  but  the  snow  had  turned 
to  a fine  cold  rain,  which  beat  cheerless- 
ly against  Mr.  Livingstone’s  face  as  he 
stepped  out  into  it,  and  trickled  down 
the  back  of  his  neck  under  the  ging- 
ham muffler. 

“ This  is  a fine  night  for  a moonlight 
stroll!”  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  staring 
out  through  the  wet  gloom  to  where  the 
lights  of  the  Laurens  house  gleamed 
yellow  on  a far  hill.  His  undertaking 
seemed  to  him  all  at  once  very  silly 
and  childish  and  very  unlikely  of  suc- 
cess; but  there  was  good  sporting  blood 
in  him  which  not  even  a cold  rain 
could  dash,  and  he  drew  the  gingham 
muffler  closer  about  his  neck  and  set 
out  doggedly  across  the  snow,  cursing 
but  determined. 

He  reached  the  Laurens  grounds  with- 
out accident,  and  made  a wide  cir- 
cle to  the  farther  side  of  the  house,  as 
he  had  been  instructed,  keeping  under 
cover  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  He  noted 
that  there  were  no  lights  in  the  stable — 
apparently  the  stablemen  were  all  in  the 
house — and  that  there  were  no  dogs 
about.  He  skirted  the  farther  side  of 
the  house  and  halted  under  a wide 
veranda  near  the  front.  Long  French 
windows  opened  upon  this  veranda,  and 
they  were  free  of  shutters  or  drop- 
curtains,  so  that  Mr.  Livingstone, 
crouching  in  the  wet  snow,  could  see 
everything  in  the  room  with  ease. 

“ Now,  then !”  he  said, — “ here’s  for 
it,  and  may  Heaven  help  the  brave!” 
He  vaulted  the  rail  of  the  veranda  and, 
stepping  quickly  across  to  one  of  the 
long  windows,  rapped  on  the  glass  with 
his  fingers.  A very  pretty  young  girl 
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u Yes,”  chuckled  the  old  gentleman, 
“ I’m  the  man.  So  you  know  something 
about  hunters,  eh?  Good,  good!  We 
must  talk  about  that  later  on.  Ah, 
Tommy,  the  whiskey?” 

The  younger  man  gave  Mr.  Living- 
stone a glass  and  poured  into  it  from 
the  decanter  which  he  had  brought. 

Two  or  three  of  the  young  women 
came  forward  and  spoke  to  their  host. 

“ Shall  we  have  Uncle  Billy  Hemen- 
way  play  Santa  Claus  in  your  place?” 
they  asked. 

“No,  no!”  said  Laurens  pere.  “Ill 
go  on  with  it  in  just  a minute.  I’ll 
leave  our  friend  here  in  your  care.” 

Mr.  Livingstone  gave  a little  wriggle 
of  satisfaction  as  he  saw  the  situation 
falling  into  his  hands  and  felt  himself 
complete  master  of  it.  One  of  the  young 
women  before  him  was  Elizabeth  Yerney. 
He  moved  a bit  aside  from  his  position 
behind  his  host,  and  turned  his  face, 
with  the  light  full  across  it,  toward  his 
fiancee.  The  tiny  thrill  of  excitement 
which  an  actor  feels  when  he  has  made 
a good  point  and  has  seen  it  instanta- 
neously reach  its  mark  tingled  in  him 
as  he  saw  the  girl’s  face  go ' perfectly 
white  and  her  eyes  darken  and  blaze. 
Then,  very  suddenly,  she  turned  and 
walked  away  toward  the  groups  of  peo- 
ple beyond. 

Mr.  Livingstone  turned  to  Laurens 
pere . 

“If  I could  just  sit  down  here,  sir?” 
he  said, — “ here  by  the  window.  I’m — 
I’m  not  fit  to  go  among  all  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen.” 

“ As  you  like,  my  friend !”  said 
Laurens  pere.  “As  you  like.  I must 
go  and  finish  giving  out  the  presents 
from  the  Christmas  tree  yonder — there 
shall  be  something  for  you,  never  fear! 
— then  we  shall  see  to  getting  you  a 
good  meal.” 

The  two  young  women  who  had  been 
standing  by  moved  away  with  an  obvious 
relief,  and  Livingstone  sat  down  beside 
the  window  to  keep  an  eye  on  Miss 
Elizabeth  Verney  and  to  watch  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  good  his  boast  to 
her.  Once,  as  he  sat  watching,  he 
caught  the  youngest  Laurens  girl  star- 
ing at  him  with  what  seemed  a half- 
puzzled,  half-amused  expression,  and 
looking  from  him  to  Miss  Verney,  but 


he  was  too  keenly  watching  the  situation 
to  think  much  of  that. 

“And  lastly,”  said  Laurens  pere, 
breaking  in  upon  his  meditations, — 
“lastly  we  have  this  pair  of  fur  gloves 
which  I wish  to  present  to  our  latest 
guest — the  gentleman  who  has  come  to 
us  this  evening,  and  whom  I hope  to 
know  much  better  before  another  Christ- 
mas comes  around.” 

Mr.  Livingstone  rose  from  his  chair 
beside  the  window  and  moved  across  the 
room  toward  where  his  host  stood  on  a 
little  raised  dais  by  the  Christmas  tree, 
holding  out  the  fur  gloves.  He  took 
the  gloves  and  fumbled  them  awkwardly 
between  his  hands,  glancing  in  a shame- 
faced, embarrassed  manner  at  the  circle 
of  smiling  people  about  him.  He  noted 
swiftly  that,  through  no  design  of  her 
own.  Miss  Elizabeth  Verney  stood  near- 
est him. 

“ I’m  sure  I’m — a great  deal  obliged,” 
he  said,  stammering.  “ Very  much 
obliged.  They — they  seem  to  be  par- 
ticular beautiful  gloves.”  He  looked  up, 
smiling  anxiously  toward  the  benignant 
Laurens.  “ I never  did  like  to  have 
presents  give  me,”  he  said,  “ unless  I 
could  give  something  back.”  He  pulled 
a small  box  from  a pocket  of  the  flap- 
ping old  frock  coat  and  began  to  un- 
wrap it,  dropping  the  fur  gloves  upon  the 
floor  as  he  did  so. 

“ I — don’t  know  just  who  to — give  it 
to,”  he  said,  hesitatingly.  “ It  isn’t 
much,  of  course.” 

“ Oh,  to  one  of  the  ladies,  by  all 
means!”  said  Laurens  pere.  waving  a 
gallant  arm. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Livingstone, — “ yes, 
I — thought  you’d  say  that,”  and  for  just 
an  instant  his  lips  quivered. 

He  dropped  the  little  cardboard  box 
and  the  paper  wrapping  upon  the  floor, 
and  advanced  sheepishly  toward  Miss 
Elizabeth  Verney.  His  heart  leaped 
with  evil  joy  as  he  heard  her  gasp  and 
knew  that  at  last  she  understood  his 
plot  to  its  very  bottom.  He  met  her 
eyes,  and  they  were  the  angriest  eyes  he 
remembered  ever  to  have  seen. 

“Will  yon — take  it?”  he  asked,  gently 
holding  out  the  Indian  ring  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  girl  could  not  see  what 
it  was.  “ Of  course  it  ain’t  much,” 
he  deprecated. 
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Miss  Verney  produced  a stiff  and  un- 
willing hand,  but  her  eyes  never  left 
those  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  there  was 
murder  in  them. 

There  was  a little  chorus  of  surprised 
admiring  cries  from  the  women  who 
stood  near  Miss  Verney  when  they  saw 
the  ring  which  lay  on  her  outstretched 
hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr. 
Livingstone  heard  from  behind  him  a 
sudden  exclamation  of  amazement.  He 
turned,  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  host 
staring  very  hard  at  him  and  to  see  that 
gentleman  going  through  a curious  se- 
quence of  actions.  He  stopped  and  felt 
hurriedly  in  all  his  pockets,  gave  a swift 
glance  at  the  few  parcels  which  remain- 
ed suspended  from  the  branches  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  snatched  up  from  the 
floor  the  little  cardboard  box  which  Mr. 
Livingstone  had  dropped,  and  at  last 
laid  an  insistent  hand  upon  Mr.  Living- 
stone’s shoulder. 

“ Young  man!”  he  said,  sternly, 
“where  did  you  get  that  ring?  Tell 
me  at  once!” 

“ Where  did  T — Why,  what  difference 
does  that  make?”  cried  the  startled  Mr. 
Livingstone.  “ What  do  you  care  where 
I got  it  ? It  was  mine.” 

“That  Indian  ring,”  said  Laurens 
pere,  slowly,  “ is  mine.  I had  meant  to 
give  it  to  my  wife  for  Christmas.  1 
bought  it  a fortnight  ago.” 

“Why,  nonsense!”  said  Mr.  Living- 
stone, sharply,  forgetting  his  role  for 
the  moment.  “Nonsense!  I bought  it 
myself.”  Then,  at  the  scornful,  aston- 
ished laughs  which  met  him,  he  looked 
down,  realizing  how  absurd  the  state- 
ment must  sound.  “ I mean,”  he  stam- 
mered— “ I mean  that  the  man  who  gave 
it  to  me  bought  it.  Why,  hang  it — ” 
He  drew  back  with  a growl  of  disgust 
at  the  absurd  predicament  he  had  let 
himself  into. 

Laurens  pere  had  moved  forward  to 
whero  Miss  Verney  stood,  motionless, 
holding  the  ring  outstretched,  and  the 
others  also  had  crowded  closer  in  an  ex- 
cited, exclaiming  circle,  so  that  it  was 
as  if  Livingstone  had  been  for  the 
moment  forgotten.  But  the  youngest 
Laurens  girl  stepped  quickly  to  his  side 
and  touched  his  arm. 

“Now!”  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 
“Run  for  it,  now!  I’ve  unfastened  the 


window-catch.  I’ll  get  in  their  way 
when  they  follow  you.  Oh,  run  for  it!” 

Mr.  Livingstone  shook  his  head  dog- 
gedly, and  just  then  the  girl’s  father 
turned  once  more  upon  him. 

“ You  must  have  stolen  that  ring 
from  my  pocket!”  said  he,  sternly, 
“ while  I was  listening  to  your  tales  over 
by  the  window  yonder.  Well,  have  you 
nothing  to  say  for  yourself?  Are  you 
quite  dumb?” 

Mr.  Livingstone  stared  at  him  blank- 
ly, but  the  youngest  Laurens  girl  pushed 
forward. 

“ Why  did  he  give  it  back,”  she  de- 
manded, “ if  he  had  stolen  it  ? Why  did 
he  give  it  to  Miss  Verney?  Why  didn’t 
he  take  it  away  if  he  meant  to  steal  it? 
Steal  it?  It’s  absurd!”  She  turned  to- 
ward the  tongue-tied  Mr.  Livingstone 
with  wide,  excited  eyes.  “Maybe  he  did 
it  just  for  a — a lark,”  she  suggested. 

“Nonsense!”  broke  out  Laurens  pere . 
“ That  does  not  alter  the  case  at  all.  I 
took  him  in  here,  welcomed  him,  offered 
him  food  and  shelter,  and  he  has,  by 
way  of  return,  robbed  me.  That  is  suf- 
ficiently plain.” 

Mr.  Livingstone  gave  a sort  of  in- 
articulate growl  of  rage  and  bewilder- 
ment and  utter  exasperation.  This 
absurd  thing  had  fallen  upon  him  so 
swiftly!  He  had  never  given  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a turn  a moment’s 
thought.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
brain  had  suddenly  gone  into  a state 
of  coma,  leaving  him  without  a coherent 
thought.  He  took  a step  forward  to- 
ward Miss  Elizabeth  Verney,  laughing 
and  staring  both  together. 

“ Why,  tell  them  that  I’m — I’m  no 
thief!”  he  said.  “Tell  them  that  I 
didn’t  steal  the  silly  ring.  They  actu- 
ally think — Oh,  this  has  gone  far 
enough !” 

Laurens  pere  moved  up  to  Mr.  Living- 
stone’s side  and  again  laid  a hand  upon 
the  younger  man’s  arm.  He  faced  Miss 
Verney  with  a puzzled  frown. 

“ This — person,”  he  said,  “ seems  to 
be — to  be  trying  to  claim  that  you  can 
explain  this  theft,  that  you  know  more 
about  the  affair  than  the  rest  of  us.  I 
reckon  he  is  just  trying  to  work  on 
your  sympathy.” 

Miss  Verney  glanced  quickly  about 
her,  with  a little  instinctive  shiver  of 
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distaste,.  %t  the  circle  of  staring  faces, 
for  she -'was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
young  woman  tb  extract  any  humor  from 
the  situation.  Then  she  looked  back  at 
the  man  who  had  forced  the  situation 
upon  her.  Her  eyes  blazed  with  anger 
and  resentment. 

“ I should  fancy  that  you  are  right, 
Mr.  Laurens,’'  she  said,  coldly.  “ It  seems 
to  be  an  appeal  to  my  sympathy.  A 
very  useless  appeal.  I know  nothing 
about  the  ring.” 

“ Tommy,”  said  Laurens  pere,  “ will 
you  telephone,  or  have  Peters  telephone, 
for  a constable?” 

“Wait,  wait!”  cried  Mr.  Livingstone, 
swiftly.  “Wait  a moment!”  and  he 
pressed  forward  another  step,  staring  into 
Miss  Verney’s  face.  His  own  face  had 
gone  suddenly  white,  and  there  was  no 
more  laughter.  He  frowned  anxiously  at 
the  girl  as  he  spoke.  “ Do  you — mean 
that  ?”  he  demanded.  “ Are  you  going 
to  let  these  people  have  me — arrested? 
Are  you  actually  going  to  do  that  ?” 
Miss  Verney  turned  impatiently  away. 

“ Have  I not  been  sufficiently  insulted 
and  humiliated  already?”  said  she.  “I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

“ A-ah !”  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  draw- 
ing a long  breath.  “ That  is  all,”  he  said 
to  Laurens  pere . “You  may  telephone 
now  for  your  constable.  I should  sug- 
gest that  meanwhile  you  lock  me  up 
somewhere.  I — I dislike  interrupting 
your  Christmas  celebration.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  constable  can  reach 
here.”  He  spoke  very  quietly,  with  no 
trace  of  feeling,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
men  who  stood  nearest  looked  at  him 
with  curious,  inquiring  eyes. 

“ We  might  lock  him  up  in  my  room,” 
said  the  young  man  whom  Laurens  pere 
had  called  Tommy.  “ Come  along,  gov- 
ernor! No,  we  sha’n’t  need  any  of  you 
others.  Go  on  with  the  fun!  We  shall 
be  down  presently.” 

He  led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  Liv- 
ingstone following  quietly,  and  Laurens 
pere  guarding  the  rear.  Mr.  Living- 
stone looked  sternly  ahead  of  him  and 
saw  nothing,  but  the  youngest  Laurens 
girl  noticed  that,  as  the  three  men  dis- 
appeared, Miss  Elizabeth  Verney  made 
a quick  movement  as  if  she  would,  at 
the  last  moment,  stop  them,  then  drew 
back  as  if  she  thought  better  of  it.  And 
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the  gifl  notieed  also  that  Miss  Verney s 
face  was  troubled  and,  seemingly,  a 
bit  anxious. 

Mr.  Livingstone,  in  his  prison  cell 
above,  heard  the  key  turned  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door,  and  dropped  into  a 
chair  with  a little  tired  sigh.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  the  constable  who  was 
on  his  way  to  arrest  him  for  theft,  nor 
of  the  laborious  explanations  he  would 
have  to  make  to  put  things  straight,  nor 
yet  of  the  evil  glee  of  Jimmy  Rogers 
which  he  knew  awaited  him.  He  was 
thinking  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Verney  and 
of  how  she  had  denied  all  knowledge  of 
him  rather  than  submit  to  a joke. 

“ I wonder,”  he  said,  as  his  mind  re- 
turned to  his  present  troubles, — “ I won- 
der if  they’ve  thought  to  guard  that  win- 
dow.” He  stepped  quickly  over  to  it 
and  threw  up  the  lower  sash,  leaning  out 
into  the  dark.  A man  in  cap  and  gaiters 
looked  up  from  the  snow  beneath  and 
produced  something  which  flashed  in  the 
light  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

“ Now  then !”  he  said,  promptly. 
“ None  o’  that,  you  know.  Get  back  in- 
side that  window!”  Mr.  Livingstone 
drew  back  into  the  room  with  a growl 
of  disgust.  Then  he  straightened  him- 
self and  listened.  The  key  was  turning 
slowly  in  the  outside  of  the  door.  The 
door  opened  and  a woman’s  figure  ap- 
peared, looking  in. 

“ Ah!”  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  under  his 
breath.  “ Tardy  attempt  to  make  it  up. 
Well,  it’s  no  good!” 

But  as  the  woman  closed  the  door  after 
her  and  came  quickly  across  the  room 
to  where  ho  stood,  he  saw  that  it  was  not 
his  late  fiancee , but  the  pretty  Laurens 
girl.  The  room  was  but  dimly  lighted, 
and  the  girl  came  close  to  him,  staring 
into  his  face  with  eager,  excited  eyes. 

“ T must  not  stay  more  than  a mo- 
ment,” she  said.  “ They’ll  miss  me  down 
there.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  what  is  it  all 
about?  Elizabeth  Verney  is  in  it,  I 
know  that  much,  but  what  is  it  all 
about?  Of  course  you’re  no  thief!  You 
didn’t  steal  that  ring.  And  equally  of 
course  you’re  no  hungry  tramp  either. 
Won’t  you  explain?  I’m  going  to  help 
you  to  get  away.” 

“IIow  do  you  know  I’m  not  a tramp?” 
demanded  Mr.  Livingstone,  hurt  in  his 
histrionic  pride. 
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you? — Yes,  but — but  I don’t  quite — ” 
She  stared  up  at  him  with  serious,  widen- 
ing eyes.  “ She  is  engaged  to  you,”  said 
the  girl,  slowly, — “ engaged  to  you,  and 
yet,  just  because  you  try  to  play  a little 
harmless  joke  on  her,  she  allows  us  to 
think  you  a — thief,  to  have  you  arrest- 
ed for  stealing ! She  won’t  stop  us 
and  explain.” 

“ Oh,  well,”  he  deprecated,  “ it — you 
see,  I put  her  in  a very  unpleasant  po- 
sition. She  hates  practical  jokes.  She 
was — angry,  you  know.” 

“ I can’t  see  that  that  alters  it,”  said 
the  girl,  gravely.  “ You  were  in  her 
hands,  and  she — Ah,  it’s  unbelievable!” 

“ And  then,  besides,”  argued  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone, “ we  aren’t  engaged,  you  know, 
now.  She — she  broke  it  off  just  the  other 
day.  I — didn’t  know  she  meant  it  seri- 
ously.” The  girl  looked  up  with  a little 
quick  cry. 

“Not  engaged?”  she  said,  half  whis- 
pering. “ You’re  really  not  engaged?” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  “ did 
we  look  like  engaged  people  this  eve- 
ning? No,  I’m  afraid  it’s  all  off.”  He 
did  not  seem  at  all  cast  down  or  saddened 
at  the  thought. 

“ You  must — go,”  said  the  girl,  still 
watching  his  face.  “ I will  take  you 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
where  there  is  no  one  on  guard.  You 
must  go.”  But  she  made  no  move  to 
start.  “How  about  that  ring?”  she  ask- 
ed, after  a moment.  “ Did  you  really 
take  it  from  father’s  pocket?” 

“Eh?”  said  Livingstone.  “The  ring? 
Oh,  there  were  two  rings.  Your  father 
will  find  his  somewhere  about,  I fancy; 
I bought  mine  in  New  York.  They  told 
me  they  had  sold  another  like  it.  By 
the  way — ” He  halted  for  an  instant 
with  an  uncomfortable  frown. 

“ What  ?”  said  the  girl. 

“Why — your  father!”  said  he.  “Your 
people.  They’ll  be  furious,  won’t  they? 
Since  the  thing  has  turned  out  in  this 
absurdly  serious  fashion  I’m  in  the  po- 
sition of — of  having  downright  insulted 
you  all.” 

“You  needn’t  worry,”  said  the  girl, 
laughing  again.  “ They’ll  forgive  you — 
gladly.  You’re  — Gerald  Livingstone. 
Everybody  knows  about  you.  You  could 
have  burned  the  house  down  if  you  liked. 
They’d  still  forgive  you.  And  besides, 


they  need  never  know  that  it  was  you. 
You’ll  escape.  They  won’t  see  you  again. 

No  one  knows  who  you  are  but  Eliz — 

Miss  Verney  and  myself.  She  naturally 
will  never  tell,  and  I — ” 

“ And  you  ?v  said  Mr.  Livingstone, 
bending  his  head  to  see  her  eyes. 

“ Why,  I won’t  tell,  either,”  said  she. 

“ So  there  you  are.  You  win,  after  all, 
and  it’s  a bigger  thing  than  you’d  hoped 
for.  You  will  be  able  to  make  Mr. 

J immy  Rogers  hysterical  with  jealousy 
over  it  all.” 

“So  I will,  by  Jove!”  cried  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone, excitedly.  “ So  I will ! And,” 
said  he,  “ it’s  all  you.  I owe  it  all  to 
you.  What  did  you  do  it  for?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  the  girl. 
‘•'Just  a fancy,  I expect.  Come,  we 
must  go!” 

She  led  him  out  into  the  upper  hall, 
leaving  the  door  of  the  room  ajar  and  the 
key  on  the  floor  as  if  it  had  been  pushed 
out  of  the  lock  by  some  instrument  from 
inside  the  room.  And  she  took  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  and  down  a nar- 
row stair  to  an  entry  which  he  fancied 
must  be  near  the  back  of  the  building. 

“ Here’s  the  door,”  she  said,  looking 
up  into  his  face.  “ You  must  go  quickly 
before  any  one  happens  near.”  But  she 
held  the  knob  of  the  door  and  made  no 
move  to  open  it. 

“By  Jove!”  said  Mr.  Livingstone, 
bending  over  her, — “by  Jove!  you’re  a — 
you’re  a — brick,  you  know!  You — I’ve 
never  known  anything  like  you !” 

“Nonsense!”  said  the  youngest  Miss 
Laurens,  under  her  breath,  but  she  did 
not  open  the  door. 

“Look  here!”  said  Livingstone,  after 
a moment,  “ I’m  coming  over  to-morrow 
to  make  my  peace  with  your  people,  to 
apologize  and  all  that.  Think  they’ll  see 
me  through  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  she.  “ We’re — a bit 
new,  you  know,  and  you  are  Gerald  Liv- 
ingstone. Besides,”  she  went  on,  “ I 
don’t  see  that  it  was  so  dreadful.  It  was- 
n’t you  made  it  unpleasant.  But  I don’t 
see  why — There’s  no  need  of  your  com- 
ing. You  win  as  it  stands  now.  You’ve 
no  need  to  make  peace  with  father.” 

“I  want  to  come  again,”  said  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone. “ I want  to  come  very  often. 

By  Jove!  you — you  are  a brick,  you 
know!”  He  put  out  his  hand  to  hers, 
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which  held  the  door-knob,  and,  imprison- 
ing it,  opened  the  door. 

a I am  glad  you — think  that,”  said  the 
Laurens  girl.  “ I’d  rather  you  thought 
I was  a — brick  than — anything  else  I 
know  of.  Oh,  you  must  go,  before  any 
one  sees  you!” 

Mr.  Livingstone,  standing  on  the  door- 
step, raised  the  two  hands  of  the  Laurens 
girl  to  his  lips,  and  the  Laurens  girl  said 
in  a gasping  whisper:  “ Oh  no,  no,  no!” 
But  she  didn’t  pull  her  hands  away. 


“ I’m  going,”  said  Livingstone,  “ but 
1 shall  see  you  again  to-morrow — ” 

A church-bell,  very  far  away  across 
the  fields,  began,  just  then,  to  ring. 

“ — No,”  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  “ to- 
day. That’s  midnight.  And,  why,  it’s 
Christmas,  Christmas !” 

He  kissed  the  Laurens  girl’s  hands 
again. 

66  You’re  a — you’re  a — dear!”  said  Mr. 
Livingstone  as  if  he  meant  it.  “ Merry 
Christmas — dear !” 


La  Folie 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

HALF  fun  and  half  sorrow 
Is  La  Folie, 

There  is  no  to-morrow 
With  La  Folie; 

And  ’tis  laugh  while  you  may. 

And  weep  when  you  must. 

For  we’ve  only  to-day. 

And  to-morrow  we’re  dust — 

Says  La  Folie. 


Half  good  and  half  evil 
Is  La  Folie, 

Beware  of  the  devil 
In  La  Folie; 

’Tis  be  good  when  you  must. 
And  laugh  all  you  can. 

And  put  not  your  trust 
In  your  enemy  man — 

Says  La  Folie. 


Half  tears  and  half  laughter 
Is  La  Folie, 

O what  comes  after 
For  La  Folie? 

And  ’tis  give  your  heart. 
Like  a woman  true. 

And  watch  him  break  it 
In  half  for  you — 

Says  La  Folie. 
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Tradition,  which  has  dealt  as  ill  with 
him  as  with  anybody  else,  has  assigned 
to  his  merry  moods  also  the  planning  of 
the  next  building  in  the  palaee  group, 
which,  in  size  and  outward  design  not 
unlike  the  Diwan-i-Khas,  he  is  declared 
to  have  set  apart  for  the  playing  of  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  court  ladies. 

But  at  this,  a guide-book  intimation, 
the  learned  Ahmud  Riis,  who  went  with 
me  through  Fatehpur  Sikri,  and  to  whom 
all  these  things  are  as  the  lore  of  child- 
hood, shook  his  head — not  too  vigorously, 
for  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Month 
of  Fasting,  and  he,  a true  Mohammedan, 
had  no  strength  to  waste  in  useless  gestic- 
ulations, but  strongly  enough  to  signify 
utter  dissent. 

“It  is  nonsense!"  he  said;  “quite  non- 
sense!” He  has  been  in  England,  and 
managed  to  pick  up  and  distort  some 
English  tricks  of  speech.  “ Should  he, 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  monarchs,  build 
a palace  for  a play-room  ? Look — I show 
you.”  He  took  me  to  a window-seat  and 
pointed  to  a hole  in  it  and  then  to  places 
that  looked  like  the  remains  of  closets. 
“ This  was  for  jewels,”  he  said,  “ and  this 
for  the  court  insignia.  Hide-and-seek! 
they  would  make  a joke  of  him,  and  he 
was  serious-minded — -always;  a grave, 
kind  man.  Look  at  his  picture;  you 
shall  see.” 

With  his  other  cares,  the  Emperor 
seems  to  have  had  thought  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  ladies  of  his  household;  they 
must  have  fared  rather  well.  The  loftiest, 
the  most  commodious,  and  the  most  im- 
posing of  the  palace  buildings  he  designed 
for  their  sole  delectation.  Five  stories 
constitute  this  Panch  Mahal,  each  smaller 
than  that  below  it,  so  that  the  top  is  a 
kind  of  cupola,  and  the  whole  suggests  a 
Burmese  monastery — an  effect  rather  rare 
in  Indian  architecture.  One  of  the  stories 
of  the  Panch  Mahal  is  supported  by  half 
a hundred  columns,  of  which  no  two  are 
carved  in  the  same  pattern.  Yet  the  good 
taste  of  all — how  faultless! 

But  in  these  days  European  visitors  to 
Fatehpur  Sikri  usually  scant  all  other 
wonders  of  the  palace  until  they  shall 
have  coon  the  “house  of  Miriam,”  the 
so-called  Christian  wife  of  Akbar.  Of 
this  myth  the  origin  is  probably  less 
mysterious  than  its  extraordinary  vital- 
ity, for  it.  seems,  in  truth,  immortal.  My 


Mohammedan  friend  sniffed  scornfully 
at  it,  and  said : 

“You  can  make  them  believe  anything 
about  Akbar  except  that  he  had  not  a 
Christian  wife.  They  come  here  and  tell 
the  guides  about  it.  i Four  wives  Akbar 
had/  they  say,  ‘one  Mohammedan,  one 
Hindu,  one  Turkish,  and  one  Christian — 
this  Miriam.  And  here  is  where  she 
lived.'  You  wait — I show  you.  It  is 
nonsense,  quite  nonsense;  but  all  the 
world  seems  to  believe  it,  like  truth.” 

Accepted  tradition  long  ago  declared 
“ Miriam  ” to  have  been  a Portuguese, 
sometime  compromising  with  the  impos- 
sible theory  that  she  might  have  been  a 
Portuguese  half-caste  of  Goa,  but  usual- 
ly averring  pure  European  blood  and  al- 
ways Christian  faith.  That  the  house  de- 
clared to  have  been  hers  has  among  its 
mural  paintings  (an  unusual  form  of 
decoration)  the  undeniable  figure  of  a 
descending  angel,  easily  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  Annunciation,  is  looked  upon  as 
conclusive  evidence;  and  very  likely  even 
so  filmy  as  this  was  the  sole  basis  of  the 
story.  Mohammedans,  to  be  sure,  have  no 
angels,  and  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
picture  or  carve  the  image  of  any  living 
thing,  and  Akbar  was  Mohammedan; 
yet  the  angel  on  Miriam's  wall  is  as  plain  ' 
as  may  be.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
airy  nothing.  Miriam,  so  called,  was  real- 
ly Mariam  uz  Zarnani,  and  she  was  not 
a Portuguese  nor  other  Christian,  but  a 
native  and  princess  of  Jaipur  in  Raj- 
putana.  She  was  a Hindu,  which  was 
probably  a sufficient  eccentricity  for  any 
Mohammedan  monarch.  Mariam's  house 
was  gilded,  lavishly  painted,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a garden.  “ Bir  Bal's 
palace,”  another  perfect  specimen  of 
Hindu  architecture,  presenting  tiie  square 
pillars,  elaborately  carved,  the  flat  arches, 
and  the  profusion  of  images  common  in 
Hindu  buildings,  was  erected  for  a 
wealthy  native  noble  who  was  one  of  Ak- 
bar's  friends  and  courtiers,  and  was  killed 
in  the  imperial  service.  The  Emperor's 
catholicity  as  to  religion  as  well  as  friend- 
ship is  shown  again  in  this  building,  for 
here,  as  in  Mariam's  house,  he  retained 
all  the  emblems  of  the  hated  Hindu 
faith — the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  gro- 
tesque figures  of  Shiva,  Brahma,  and 
Kali.  Another  monarch  reared  as  a Mo- 
hammedan would  as  lief  have  spoken  ill 
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of  the  Prophet.  For  this  Hindu  wife  he  <Ue  labor  of  years,  Ilf  rue  chamber  is 
maintained,  moreover,  n priest  of  her  own  .miorued  *wilh  p;mcl£  timt  '-swiri  imstu*- 
faith,  who  became  oUn  of  AkUiv’s  mb>,fc  passable  for  beauty,  the  $amFnme  show- 
i.m  ionite  friends,  at  id  lodged  in  the  im-  m#r  reliefs  a*  hold  ami  fi.pt?'  as  Foe  hhdeo/ 
ptriul : nu  dptfrvfcra  make  of.  wood,  Ereu : ] 

Sultana  Kakiyah,  cousin  and  chief  os.  this  Ak.har  must  have  led  ail  his  court 
wife,  lived  \u  another  house,  imw  called  far  from  orthodoxy,  for  aya hi  on  lluwi 
the  Palace  of  Tudh  P*ai,  aiid  one  of  the  puneF  are  reeum-m  images  '>f  ;mimal  life, 
largest  tod  rnp^t  elaborate  of  the birds  mpd  .bettsl#  &»’  often  a$ 

232  feet  km#  and  almost  as  wide  The  .flowers..  Vvt  the  T urkish  puCeri  wna  i^r- 
spaeious  rrcefuidn  - r*cm  s,  the  . mfiuittv  huniy  of  strict-  Nhdmmmedau  training. 
ndoTOdFht.  of  ftte  Sultana^  own  ehuOther,  Dear  tUo  mhuvmt ion  -no^  to  eyes 
ihe  lavish  outlay  apparent  *Weiywherep?nj  weaned  by  ndies  of  the  rtod  rule  as  ex- 
dioain  that  this  building  had  ftm  hope-  ilii luted  in  UH»srpjcs  am}  tombs ! Some 
rial  urchtftvih  espc-eui)  care.  Tin*  Kul~  odd  but,  urimMaknbie  resemblance  to 
tanaV  fog  & -tl replace  — tih . Chinese  Work  hi  tbe*e  curving  ami  even 

addition,  entefleriam  rbe  climate,  of  ex-  in  tiny  buddies  - i«»tal  dtoirn  j^nve  hjrth 
CiMMluieiy  douhrfiii  Mdeaoiairie  IfHi.eSuF  to  a . dor y ilm  >>  was  emtorUetod  by 
tana  was  o.(  jealous  di^o-Vuioo,  she  may  Chisicso  • workmen-  Mure  likely,  said 
tu:*Vo  • riuide  more  use  t >f  um:?b»r  Foaum.  Ainnud  Rift,  the  Emperor,  -who  seemed 
of  Irer  dwelling,  for  at  the  rear  a small  hr  kn env  cornet bin#  of  all  nreiiiu  ^ture, 
room  with  stoiu^emui  windows  over-  < -Wife  a Chinese  model  to  he  used  by  his 
hung  Mariam’s  garden  and  commanded  i»wn  skilled  artificers.  Sandstone  would 
Mar iiinds  resident.  not  seem  the  most promising, material  for 

For  the  Turkish  oueen,  Akbar  provided  these  mi  unto  stems  and  filaments;  huL 
a house  turn'll  smaller  than  RakiyaVs,  but  except  /where  mutilated  hy  a fanatic,  here 
inure  lavishly  lusidb;  put  it  Hus  wenderfully  endui!&k 

it  is  covered  u.f.li  carving  so  Iron  cute  Compared  with  these  marvels  tho  Lm- 

and  beautiful  rm  obviously  tv  nyyM-?a.  pi-ror*  own  dwelling. /w  K.'\vnhg»ht  down 
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at  the  end  of  the  irregular  quadrangle 
of  palaces  and  offices,  looks  commonplace 
— a two-storied  structure,  neither  large 
nor  sumptuous.  You  can  climb  to  his 
bedroom,  but  you  will  not  be  much  im- 
pressed by  what  is  visible  there.  About 
the  frieze  are  still  to  be  seen  remains 
of  the  paintings  in  which  he  took  delight, 
and  before  one  of  them  Ahmud  Riis 
stopped,  tapped  his  black  cap,  and  de- 
claimed with  the  satisfaction  of  one  that 
has  proved  his  point.  The  picture  showed 
an  angel,  now  much  mutilated  but  once 
not  ill  done,  and  by  the  same  hand,  I 
should  think,  as  the  Annunciation  on 
Mariam’s  house. 

“What  you  say,  eh?”  said  Ahmud. 
“If  the  angel  proves  Mariam  a Chris- 
tian, this  proves  Akbar  a Christian  also. 
Not?  Well,  I told  you,  it  is  quite  non- 
sense.” 

Time  and  the  fanatic  have  dealt  so 
hardly  with  the  other  paintings  that  now 
no  one  can  say  what  they  showed  beyond 
certain  birds  and  flowers.  Down-stairs, 
to  the  east,  is  the  Emperor’s  dining-room, 
which  is  no  great  matter  (since  he  ate 
but  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours), 
and  to  the  west  is  the  apartment  of  the 
Hindu  priest.  He  had  a taste  for  poetry 
as  well  as  for  painting  and  architecture, 
this  Emperor;  you  can  still  discern  on 
his  walls  remains  of  quotations  from  the 
Persian  poets,  said  to  be  judiciously 
selected.  The  covered  ways  that  once 
connected  the  Emperor’s  house  with  the 
other  palace  buildings  have  been  in  re- 
cent years  mostly  demolished;  I cannot 
guess  why. 

From  Bir  Bal’s  palace  we  went  down 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge  to  the  plain, 
taking  note  of  a powerful  fortress  that 
Akbar  began,  and  at  the  special  request 
of  his  friend,  the  good  saint,  left  un- 
finished. Why  the  saint  interfered  no- 
body knows;  perhaps  he  was  a man  of 
peace.  Once  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge, 
we  came  upon  a strange  round  tower, 
seventy  feet  high,  and  thickly  studded 
with  elephant  tusks  done  in  stone.  What 
it  was  meant  for  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  Fatchpur  Sikri,  but  in  our  day,  at  least, 
it  serves  to  illustrate  pleasantly  the  fact 
that  in  India  you  can  make  your  own  an- 
swer to  every  question.  The  accepted 
version  of  the  tower’s  use  is  that  safely 
ensconced  upon  its  top  Akbar  was  wont 


to  do  his  hunting,  the  game  (mostly  ante- 
lope) being  driven  by  beaters  past  the 
intrepid  huntsman.  Either  the  story 
corrupted  the  tower’s  name,  or  a corrupt- 
ed name  originated  the  story.  To  visitors 
the  place  is  called  Hiran  Minar  (Deer 
Tower),  but  a mention  thereof  merely 
aroused  the  scorn  of  the  learned  Riis. 
The  real  name,  he  said,  is  Harem  Minar, 
but  that  does  not  explain  its  existence. 
From  its  adornment  of  elephants’  tusks 
arose  a supposition  that  Akbar  buried  be- 
neath it  the  body  of  his  favorite  elephant; 
which  may  be  easily  true.  But  he  did 
not  shoot  antelope  nor  other  game  from 
its  roof  for  the  reason  that  in  his  day  an 
artificial  lake,  now  dry,  rolled  to  the 
tower’s  foot. 

Near  by  is  a large  octagonal  well,  from 
which  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  Per- 
sian wheels  lifted  the  water-supply  to 
the  place  through  which  it  was  conducted 
by  pipes. 

The  road  from  the  well  and  the  Kara- 
wan  Sarai  Akbar  defended  by  a great 
elephant  gate,  since  much  marred  by  the 
fanatics;  and  following  this  road  back 
to  the  ridge,  we  came  upon  the  great 
mosque  which  is  the  centre  of  the  city’s 
interest  and  mystery.  It  is  very  large 
and  very  stately,  it  has  an  enormous  court 
and  sweetly  proportioned  domes,  its  archi- 
tecture most  interestingly  combines  cer- 
tain Hindu  types  with  purest  Moham- 
medan forms;  but  the  one  feature  that 
overtowers  all  others  and  would  arouse 
amazement  and  admiration  in  any  age 
or  any  place  is  the  great  High  Gate,  or 
Gate  of  Victory,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
impressive  portals  of  the  world  and  one 
of  the  notable  works  of  man’s  hands, 
deserving  to  be  classed  with  the  Taj 
Mahal  and  the  Parthenon.  The  top  of 
the  arch  is  130  feet  high;  the  utmost 
summit  is  160  feet;  the  spread  of  the 
entrance  is  60  feet.  The  red  standstone 
columns  seem  unequalled  for  massive 
beauty  even  by  the  pillars  of  Milan  or 
of  Cologne.  The  ornamentation  includes 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran  done  in 
Arabic,  and  among  them  is  one  of  this 
rather  startling  import: 

“Jesus,  on  whom  be  peace,  said:  The 
world  is  a bridge.  Pass  over  it,  but  build 
no  house  upon  it.  The  world  endures  but 
an  hour.  Spend  it  in  devotion.” 

From  the  human  and  romantic  point 
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sent  for  Jewish  and  Christian  phi- 
losophers and  had  listened  studiously  to 
their  expositions  and  arguments.  He 
now  ended  by  founding  a new  religion 
of  his  own  devising,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  combine  the  best  ideas  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, Judaism,  and  Christian- 
ity. It  had  for  its  motto,  “ Allah-ud- 
dhin  Akbar”  (“God  is  greatest”),  and 
its  essential  principles  were  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  deism.  While  lie  lived  his 
sect  apparently  sent  root  abroad  and 
flourished,  as  very  likely,  considering  his 
long  sword,  it  would  have  flourished  if  it 
had  been  any  other  form  of  worship.  But 
it  was  observed,  even  in  his  lifetime,  that 
only  one  Hindu  of  note  abandoned  the 
religion  of  his  fathers  to  accept  the  new 
dispensation,  and  at  once  upon  its  found- 
er’s death  the  sect  collapsed. 

Some  other  matters  remain  to  be  noted 
as  of  possible  significance  in  these  con- 
siderations. By  this  beautiful  white 
marble  mausoleum  in  the  mosque  there, 
Akbar  sought  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  the  good  saint’s  intercession  in 
the  matter  before  referred  to,  for  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  the  son  of 
Queen  Mariam  survived  to  his  wish  and 
grew  to  man’s  estate,  being  subsequently 
the  Emperor  Jehangir.  The  phraseology 
seems  peculiar,  but  is  justified,  since  a 
considerable  part  of  the  present  genera- 
tion does  not  share  the  Emperor’s  belief 
in  this  matter.  It  appears  that  about  the 
time  Mariam’s  boy  was  born  the  saint 
also  became  the  father  of  a fine  son — 
celibacy,  by  the  way,  not  being  practised 
by  the  Mohammedan  priesthood.  The 
saint  declared  that  if  the  imperial  baby 
were  delivered  into  his  sole  hands,  he 
would  guarantee  its  survival.  Doubtless 
you  see  the  materials  for  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  romances.  One  of  the  babies 
died,  the  other  lived.  According  to  the 
saint,  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  save 
the  life  of  his  master’s.  The  tomb  of  a 
baby,  ostensibly  and  presumably  the  tomb 
of  the  saint’s  offspring,  stands  in  a lit- 
tle court  just  back  of  the  mosque,  con- 
stituting a somewhat  unusual  honor.  It 
is  tolerable  evidence  that  some  infant  died 
and  was  buried,  but,  perhaps  not  strange- 
ly, the  belief  is  common  about  Fatehpur 
Sikri  that  even  the  high  character  of  the 
saint  was  not  proof  against  so  great  a 
temptation,  and  that  when  Akbar  died  the 


imperial  throne  of  India  was  mounted 
by  a man  of  humble  origin. 

However  this  may  be,  certainly  neither 
Jehangir  nor  any  of  his  descendants  bore 
resemblance  to  Akbar.  Rather  oddly,  but 
a phenomenon  not  without  precedent, 
when  his  grinding  anxiety  about  an  heir 
was  relieved  the  Emperor  had  other  sons; 
and,  fact  still  more  notable,  the  child 
for  whom  he  had  so  ardently  longed  dark- 
ened the  last  years  of  his  life  by  heading 
a rebellion  and  trying  to  depose  him.  The 
unfilial  fashion  thus  set  was  continued 
by  all  the  others  of  the  imperial  line  to 
the  sombre  and  barbarous  Aurangzeb,  who 
imprisoned  his  father  seven  years. 

All  these  were  strict  Mohammedans: 
fanaticism  and  bigotry  in  startling  con- 
trast with  Akbar’s  liberalism  grew  upon 
the  Great  Mughals,  and  when  Aurangzeb 
came  to  the  throne  his  chief est  delight 
seemed  to  lie  in  undoing  the  work  of  the 
“King  of  Kings.”  Fatehpur  Sikri  was 
then  long  abandoned  to  the  things  of  the 
desert,  the  grass  grew  thick  in  its  silent 
streets,  but  Aurangzeb’s  was  the  hand 
that  mutilated  in  the  beautiful  city 
every  work  of  art  that  did  not  conform 
to  the  strict  and  narrow  Mohammedan 
precepts.  He  it  was  who  broke  in  pieces 
the  two  excellent  stone  elephants  once 
guarding  the  Elephant  Gate,  who  with 
mallet  and  chisel  ruined  the  carved  birds 
and  beasts  in  the  house  of  Bir  Bal  and 
the  house  of  the  Turkish  queen,  and 
hacked  the  paintings  that  might  have 
thrown  additional  light  upon  the  state 
of  art  in  India  three  hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  beautiful  city  remains,  the 
Pompeii  of  -the  Orient,  the  intimate  rec- 
ord of  a vanished  civilization,  the  mute 
historian  of  life,  manners,  and  conditions. 
Almost  as  Akbar  left  them  the  palaces 
still  front  the  sun,  the  streets  wind  down 
the  ridge,  the  towers  and  exquisitely 
turned  minarets  look  keen  and  perfect 
against  the  blue  sky.  When  their  creator 
died  men  built  for  the  Napoleon  of  India 
that  great  mausoleum  at  Sikandra  of 
which  the  crown  was  the  Koh-i-noor.  His 
most  perfect  monument  was  the  ideal  he 
left  of  a government  directed  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  the  dream  of  a 
universal  brotherhood;  but  in  things  ma- 
terial there  could  be  no  apter  expression 
of  the  better  side  of  his  character  than 
the  stone  poems  of  Fatehpur  Sikri. 
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The  Ninety-Ninth  Notch 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


YOUNG  Eli  Flack  was  in  haste  upon 
the  road  from  Gaunt  Cove  to 
Burnt  Harbor  by  night  in  a gale 
of  wind  and  rain.  It  was  a rough  road 
scrambling  among  forsaken  hills : a 
path  made  by  chance,  narrow  and 
crooked,  wind-swept  or  walled  by  reach- 
ing spruce  Hmbs,  which  were  wet  and 
cold  and  heavy  with  the  drip  of  the  gale. 
Dark  and  the  sweeping  rain  and  the 
complaint  of  the  black  hills;  the  road, 
perverse  to  hurrying  feet;  the  wind  in 
the  black  sky;  the  mystery  of  the  unin- 
habited places ; the  approach  of  death 
— these  terrors  made  the  child  whimper 
his  fright.  It  was  blowing  high  from 
the  northeast,  and  the  night  was  black 
— noisy,  restlessly  driving:  out  of  pa- 
tience and  to  be  feared.  He  ran — splash- 
ing through  the  puddles,  stumbling  over 
protruding  rock,  crawling  over  the  hills: 
an  unpitying  course,  over  which  he  was 
whipped  by  fear  and  the  need  of  haste. 
He  tripped  upon  a root  and  went  tum- 
bling down  Lovers’  Hill,  coming  to  in 
a muddy  torrent  from  Quid  Nunc  . . . 
and  presently,  from  the  crest  of  the  Cross 
Bones,  he  caught  sight  of  the  lights  of 
the  Burnt  Harbor  meeting-house:  where- 
upon, like  a pious  Newfoundlander,  he 
thanked  the  great  white  God  for  the  un- 
merited mercy  and  forgot  the  terrors  of 
the  way.  The  meeting-house  windows 
glowed  warm  and  cheerful  in  the  scowl- 
ing night.  . . . 

Rain  and  cold  were  barred  out  of  the 
Burnt  Harbor  meeting-house.  It  was 
warm  in  the  bare  interior,  and  bright 
with  lamps;  and  the  scream  of  the  wind 
was  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the  snor- 
ing stove — the  higher  the  wind,  the  heart- 
ier the  stove.  Parson  Lute,  of  Yellow 
Tail  Tickle,  a genius  in  the  strategy  of 
conversion,  was  persuading  the  seven 
shepherds  of  Black  Bay,  gathered  in  dis- 
trict meeting  to  determine  why  the  devil 
still  persisted,  and  to  devise  ways  and 
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means  for  ousting  him  from  the  hearts 
of  the  folk,  and  to  report  same  to  the  im- 
pending conference  — persuading  them, 
every  one,  that  the  spread  of  saving  grace 
might  surely  be  accomplished,  from  Toad 
Point  to  the  Scarlet  Woman’s  Head,  by 
means  of  unmitigated  doctrine  and  more 
artful  discourse.  "Brethren,”  said  he, 
with  a snap  of  the  teeth,  his  bony  hand 
clenched  and  shaking  above  his  gigantic 
head,  "con-t net  ’eml  Anyhow.  In  any 
way.  By  any  means.  Save  ’em ! That’s 
what  we  want  in  the  church.  Beloved,” 
he  proceeded,  his  voice  dropping  to  a 
hissing  whisper,  his  flaring  eyes  trans- 
fixing tho  six  spellbound  shepherds  of 
Black  Bay,  "save  ’em.  Con-vict  ’eml” 
His  head  shot  forward;  it  was  a red, 
bristly  head,  with  the  hair  growing  low 
on  the  brow,  like  the  spruce  of  an  over- 
hanging cliff.  "It’s  the  only  way he 
concluded,  "to  save  ’em!”  He  was  a 
youngish  man,  threadbare  and  puckered 
of  garment — a quivering  little  aggrega- 
tion of  bones  and  blood-vessels:  with  a 
lean,  lipless,  high-cheeked  face,  its  pale 
surface  splashed  with  freckles;  green 
eyes,  red  rimmed,  the  lashes  sparse  and 
white;  wide,  restless  nostrils.  In  the 
passion  of  argument  or  appeal,  by  some 
perversity  of  the  gentle  spirit  within, 
his  fantastic  countenance  turned  fear- 
some; in  repose,  it  was  sweet-eyed  and 
tender:  so  that  it  haunted  the  children 
of  Yellow  Tail  Tickle  in  the  dark,  with 
the  threat  of  damnation,  but  smiled  upon 
them,  to  their  delight,  in  the  sunshine. 
"I’m  hungry  for  souls!”  he  shouted 
from  his  seat,  as  an  afterthought;  and 
’twas  plain  he  would  have  said  more  had 
not  a spasmodic  cough  put  an  end  to 
his  ecstasy. 

" Praise  God !”  they  said. 

" ’Low  I got  a cold,”  Parson  Lute 
gasped. 

Parson  Stump,  of  Burnt  Harbor,  tlic 
secretary,  who  had  the  report  to  the 
conference  in  hand  and  ever  ambitiously 
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in  mind,  made  this  note : " Church  needs 
more  soul-hunger.” 

" Good !”  thought  he,  as  he  jabbed  the 
period.  " Soul-hunger.  I'll  use  that.” 

Eli  Elack  knocked.  " Some  one  at  the 
door,”  the  chairman  drawled. 

It  had  been  a timid  knock,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  folk — scarcely  as- 
serting itself  above  the  rattle  of  the  win- 
dows, but  repeated  with  greater  courage. 

"One  moment,”  said  Parson  Stump. 

Parson  Wile,  of  Doubled  Arm,  who 
was  upon  his  feet,  clearing  his  throat,  sat 
down,  somewhat  hurriedly.  It  was  al- 
ways the  way,  he  mused — a fleeting  im- 
patience, at  once  forgot. 

" One  moment.  Brother  Wile,”  Par- 
son Stump  apologized,  with  a jerk  of  the 
head,  " if  you  please !” 

Parson  Wile  bowed. 

" Brother  Wile,”  the  chairman  de- 
clared, as  he  opened  his  pocket-knife, 
" you  got  the  floor.” 

They  waited  in  silence  while  Parson 
Stump  tripped  lightly  over  the  worn 
cocoanut  matting  to  the  rear — perturbed, 
a little  frown  of  impatience  and  bewil- 
derment gathering  between  his  eyes.  The 
tails  of  his  shiny  black  coat  brushed  the 
varnished  pine  pews,  whereto,  every  Sun- 
day, the  simple  folk  of  Burnt  Harbor, 
cleansed  of  the  sweat  of  the  sea,  came  to 
be  fed  the  wisdom  of  Parson  Stump 
(which  they  called  the  bread  of  life),  ver- 
ily believing  that  they  would  not  return 
empty.  . . . And  when  he  opened  the  door 
the  wet  wind  broke  in;  it  ran  under  the 
pews  and  chilled  the  shanks  of  the  six 
shepherds  of  Black  Bay,  and  made  the 
lamps  flare  and  smoke,  and  fluttered  the 
papers  on  the  table;  intruding  upon  the 
warmth  and  peace  of  the  place — a men- 
ace to  fervor  and  deep  thought.  The  six 
shepherds  shivered;  there  was  a little 
mutter  of  complaint:  it  concerned  the 
draught.  Parson  Wile  glanced  at  the 
wood-box — and,  reassured,  sighed  with- 
out knowing  it:  the  box  was  full  to  the 
brim.  And  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
dropped  his  head  over  his  breast,  and 
wondered  whether  or  not  the  folk  of 
Doubled  Arm  would  in  the  name  of  God 
both  feed  and  clothe  his  young  ones 
through  the  winter.  He  was  not  aware 
of  it,  of  course,  but  the  problem  was  the 
most  perplexing  confronting  him ; the 
devil  was  as  nothing  to  it. 


" Dirty  weather!”  the  chairman 
growled. 

Presently  Parson  Stump  returned. 
" Very  awkward,”  said  he.  " Really,  Pm 
very  sorry.”  He  scratched  his  head,  fore 
and  aft — bit  his  lip.  " Pm  called  to 
Gaunt  Cove,”  he  explained,  pulling  at  his 
nose.  "I’m  sorry  to  interrupt  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting,  just  at  this  time,  but 
I don’t  see  how  it  can  be  got  around.  I 
s’pose  we’d  better  adjourn  until  such  a 
time  as — until  such  a time  as  I — ” 

"What?”  said  the  chairman;  and  Par- 
son Stump  jumped  at  the  click  of  the 
yellow  teeth.  "Adjourn?”  the  chair- 
man inquired. 

The  chairman  was  a large  man,  heavi- 
ly eyelidded,  big-paunched,  and  of  rather 
unfortunate  manner;  not,  however,  in- 
congruous with  his  teeth  and  his  paunch. 
He  was  inclined,  even,  as  the  six  other 
shepherds  whispered  in  one  another’s 
ears,  to  be  domineering. 

"Why,  yes,  brother!”  Parson  Stump 
mildly  protested.  "Adjourn  until  such 
a time  as  I — ” 

" Oh  no,  brother !” 

Parson  Stump  was  interested  in  the 
report  for  its  own  sake;  also  he  had 
ingenuously  made  known  his  hope  that 
the  impression  upon  the  conference  might 
lead  to  his — 

" No  ?”  he  asked,  blankly. 

The  chairman  blew  his  nose. 

" But,”  complained  the  bewildered  Par- 
son Stump,  "I’m  the  secretary!” 

Upon  which  the  chairman  turned  up  his 
eyes  and  devoted  his  attention  and  the 
point  of  a knife-blade  to  an  aged  molar. 

" No  ?”  sighed  Parson  Stump. 

"Oh  no,  brother!  Brother  Wile,  you 
was  about  to  give  your  impressions.  Go 
right  ahead.  Brother  Lute,  you’re  a 
good  hand  with  the  pen;  you  be  secre- 
tary. I guess  you’re  able  to  write  a re- 
port— and  read  it,  too.” 

Parson  Stump’s  larger  sphere  of  use- 
fulness vanished.  "Well,  brethren,”  he 
said,  smiling  bravely,  " I can’t  very  well 
stay . It’s  a case  of — of — spiritual  con- 
solation.” 

" Ah !”  ejaculated  Parson  Lute. 

"And  I—” 

" Now,  Brother  Wile,”  the  chairman 
interrupted,  "we’re  ready  to  hear  you” 

" One  moment !”  said  Parson  Lute,  ris- 
ing. He  struggled  to  suppress  his  cough. 
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“ Excuse  me,”  he  gasped.  And,  “ I don’t 
quite  see,  brethren,”  he  proceeded,  “how 
this  meeting  can  get  along  without  the 
services  of  Brother  Stump.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  meeting  needs  Brother 
Stump.  I am  of  opinion  that  Brother 
Stump  owes  it  to  the  cause  in  general, 
and  to  the  clergy  of  this  district  in  par- 
ticular, to  report  this  discussion  to  the 
conference.  It  is  my  conviction,  breth- 
ren, that  Brother  Stump — by  his  inde- 
fatigable industry;  by  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion; by  his  spiritual  insight  into 
problems  of  this  character;  by  his  talent 
for  expression  — ought  to  be  present 
through  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  in 
its  entirety,  and  ought  to  present  the 
views  of  this  body  to  the  conference  in 
person”  And,  “ Look  here,  Brother 
Stump,”  he  concluded,  turning:  “why 
can’t  1 make  this  call  for  you  ?” 

Eli  Flack,  in  the  rear  pew,  with  jaw 
hanging,  wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 

“Well,  of  course,  you  could.  Brother 
Lute,”  Parson  Stump  admitted,  his  face 
beginning  to  clear ; “ but  really,  I — ” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  brother !” 

“Brother  Lute,”  said  Parson  Stump, 
with  sincere  affection,  “I  don’t  like  to 
think  of  you  on  the  road  to  Gaunt  Cove 
to-night.  I tell  you,  it — it — goes  against 
the  grain.  You’re  not  well,  brother. 
You’re  not  well  at  all.  And  it’s  a long 
way — and  there’s  a gale  of  wind  and 
rain  outside — ” 

“ Come,  come,  now !” 

“ A dirty  night,”  Parson  Stump  mused. 
“ But  it’s  the  Lord’s  business  I” 

“ Of  course,”  Parson  Stump  yielded, 
“ if  you  would  be  so  kind,  I — ” 

Parson  Lute’s  face  brightened.  “Very 
well,”  said  he.  “It’s  all  settled.  Now, 
may  I have  a word  with  you?  I’ll  need 
some  pointers.”  To  the  five  shepherds: 
“ One  moment,  brethren !” 

They  moved  toward  the  rear.  The 
chairman  yawned,  and  began  to  run  the 
point  of  the  blade  under  his  finger-nails. 
Parson  Wile’s  thoughts  slipped  again  to 
Doubled  Arm.  In  the  aisle,  beyond  hear- 
ing of  Eli  Flack,  Parson  Lute  put  his 
arm  over  Parson  Stump’s  shoulder. 
“Now.”  said  he,  briskly,  “pointers!” 

“ Yes,”  Parson  Stump  agreed.  “ Well, 
you’ll  find  my  oilskins  hanging  in  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Stump  will  give  you  the  lantern — ” 


“ No,  no ! I don’t  mean  that.  Who  is 
this  person?  Man  or  woman?” 

“ Girl,”  said  Parson  Stump. 

“ Ah!” 

Parson  Stump  whispered  in  Parson 
Lute’s  ear.  Parson  Lute  raised  his  eye- 
brows. And  the  whisper  had  made  him 
sad;  but — 

“Boy  or  girl?”  he  asked,  again  alert. 

“ Boy — a three-year-old.” 

“ Has  she  repented  ?” 

“ No.” 

At  once  the  battle  light  began  to  shine 
in  Parson  Lute’s  eyes.  “ I see,”  he 
snapped.  “ This  the  first  ?”  he  demanded. 

“No — I can’t  say  that  it  is.  Really, 
it’s  rather  a depraved  case,  I’m  afraid. 
The  first  one  died.  She’s  a simple  per- 
son— not  altogether  idiotic,  of  course ; 
just  a bit  simple.  And  after  'it  died  she 
missed  it  so  much  that  she — well,  she 
wanted  anoth — ” 

“ I see,”  Parson  Lute  hastily  interrupt- 
ed. “ An  interesting  case.  Very  sad,  too. 
And  you’ve  not  been  able  to  convict  her  ?” 

Parson  Stump  shook  his  head. 

“No  impression  whatever?” 

It  was  inconsiderate  of  Parson  Lute, 
Parson  Stump  thought,  to  compel  a con- 
fession so  humiliating;  but — 

“No,  brother,”  he  answered. 

“ Ever  converted  before  ?” 

“ Twice.” 

“ Cause  of  backsliding  ?” 

“ I have  told  you,  brother.” 

“ I see,”  said  Parson  Lute,  tapping  his 
nose  reflectively.  “Well,  I think  I may 
be  able  to  do  something.”  He  began  to 
crack  his  finger  joints.  “Tried  every- 
thing you  know?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  brother.” 

Parson  Lute’s  thin  lips  drew  away 
from  his  teeth.  “I’ll  get  at  her  through 
the  child,”  he  muttered.  “That’s  it! 

I’ll  get  at  her  through  the  child !” 

“God  bless  you,  brother!” 

“God  bless  you,  dear  brother!  Pray 
for  me.” 

Parson  Stump’s  eyc3  were  turned  upon 
the  chairman.  “Yes,  brother,”  said  he, 
doubtfully,  “ if — ” 

“ God  bless  you !” 

They  shook  hands ; and  Eli  Flack,  who 
had  been  observing  the  rise  of  emotion 
with  some  apprehension,  was  glad,  in- 
deed, that  it  had  gone  no  further. 

By  night,  in  a gale  of  wind  and  rain 
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from  the  northeast,  was  no  time  for  Par- 
son Lute,  of  Yellow  Tail  Tickle,  to  be 
upon  the  long  road  to  Gaunt  Cove;  nor 
even  for  a layman  consumptive — nor  for 
any  other  man.  But  the  rough  road,  and 
the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  the  steep  as- 
cents, and  the  dripping  limbs,  and  the 
forsaken  places,  lying  hid  in  the  dark, 
and  the  mud  and  torrents,  and  the  knee- 
deep,  miry  puddles,  were  not  perceived 
by  Parson  Lute  while  he  stumbled  on  in 
the  wake  of  Eli  Flack,  a shifting  circle 
of  yellow  light  comprehending  the  whole 
earth.  He  was  praying — importunately, 
as  it  is  written : this,  that  he  might  save 
the  soul  of  the  Gaunt  Cove  girl.  She 
was  dying.  “ Lyin’,  zur,  I ’low,”  Eli 
Flack  had  said ; “ an’  I ’low  ’twouldn’t 
s’prise  me  a wonderful  lot,”  he  added,  in 
disgust,  “*if  she  goes  an’  doos  it  afore 
we  gets  there.”  Parson  Lute,  to  whom 
death  was  infinitely  different,  made  this 
swift  interpretation:  her  soul  was  escap- 
ing. And  he  made  haste ; he  would  pause 
only  at  the  crests  of  the  hills — to  cough 
and  to  catch  his  breath.  Eli  Flack  was 
hard  driven  that  night — straight  into  the 
wind,  with  the  breathless  parson  forever 
at  his  heels.  It  puzzled  him;  the  dogged 
haste  of  this  exalted  man  gave  strange 
importance  to  the  concerns  of  ’Melia 
Mull,  at  whom  he  had  often  thrown  the 
entrails  of  fish,  with  playfully  accurate 
aim.  ...  And  at  the  Cock’s  Crest, 
whence  the  road  tumbled  down  the  cliff 
to  Gaunt  Cove,  the  wind  tore  the  breath 
out  of  Parson  Lute;  and  the  noise  of  the 
breaker,  and  the  white  of  the  sea  be- 
yond, without  mercy,  contemptuous,  con- 
fused him  utterly.  He  fell.  . . . 

’Melia  Mull  had  rallied : her  breath 
came  without  wheeze  or  gasp ; the  beating 
of  her  broken-down  heart  no  longer  shook 
the  bed.  They  had  troubled  her  with 
questions — and  she  was  now  turned  sul- 
len: lying  rigid  and  scowling,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  whitewashed  rafters, 
straying  only  to  keep  watch  on  an  ill- 
tempered  child,  which  sprawled  on  the 
floor  and  would  not  come  to  her.  She 
was  young — a big  maid,  with  a round, 
flat  face,  set  with  dull  blue  eyes,  sunk 
deep  and  unequally;  and  her  lip  was 
< left,  her  chin  misplaced,  her  forehead  in- 
dented and  asymmetrical.  . . . The  cot- 
tage was  set  on  a ledge  of  the  cliff;  it 


sagged  toward  the  edge,  as  if  to  peer  at 
the  breakers;  and  clammy  little  draughts 
stole  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and 
walls,  and  crept  about,  curiously  search- 
ing out  the  uttermost  comers.  The  room 
was  cold.  It  was  a poor  place — a bare, 
unkempt,  disjointed  box  of  a room,  low- 
ceiled  and  shadowy,  the  walls  pasted  over 
with  faded  newspapers ; with  an  outlook 
upon  the  sea  through  one  small  window, 
black-paned  and  whipped  with  rain  and 
spray.  . . . But ’Melia  was  better.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  Skipper  Thomas 
Mull,  asleep  by  the  kitchen  stove,  was 
not  there  to  know;  but  the  five  women  of 
Gaunt  Cove,  who  had  gathered  to  ease 
and  observe  her  departure  (she  was  moth- 
erless), agreed  that  she  might  once  again 
weather  it  out. 

“ If,”  Aunt  Phoebe  Flack  qualified, 
“ she’s  let  be.” 

“Like  she  done  last  time,”  said  Will- 
iam Buttle’s  wife.  “ Ah,  this  heart 
trouble!  You  never  knows.  ’Tis  slow 
an’  suddent.  I How  our  watchin’s 
wasted.  She’ll  be  up  an’  about  afore  us 
knows  it.” 

" If,”  Aunt  Phoebe  repeated,  “ she’s 
let  be.” 

“ Hark!” 

“’Tis  the  parson,”  said  Aunt  Phoebe, 
“ cornin’  down  from  the  Cock’s  Crest.” 

Parson  Lute  left  his  oilskins  in  the 
kitchen.  When  he  entered  he  came  soft- 
ly,  wiping  the  rain  from  his  face  and 
hands,  ’Melia’s  father  at  his  heels.  He 
was  worn  out  and  downcast,  for  no  in- 
spiration had  been  vouchsafed  in  answer 
to  his  prayer.  The  five  women  of  Gaunt 
Cove,  taken  unaware  by  this  stranger, 
stood  in  a flutter  of  embarrassment.  He 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  upon  each 
bestowed  a whispered  blessing — being  ab- 
sently said,  however;  and  they  sat  down 
and  smoothed  their  skirts  and  folded 
their  hands,  all  flushed  and  shaking  with 
expectation:  after  all,  the  watching  was 
not  to  be  fruitless  of  entertainment. 
Parson  Lute  was  for  a moment  unnerved 
by  the  critical  attitude  of  his  audience 
— made  anxious  for  his  reputation ; a 
purely  professional  concern,  inevitably 
habitual.  In  response,  he  felt  the  stir- 
ting  of  inspiration,  which  failed  as  he 
turned  to  ’Melia  Mull  and  realized  her 
deformity  and  came  near  the  bed.  The 
Lord  had  9et  him  a hard  task,  he  thought ; 
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but  he  had  no  contempt,  no  lack  of  love, 
for  the  soul  the  Lord  had  given  him  to 
lose  or  save ; he  was  earnest  and  kind. 

“ Child!”  he  said  tenderly. 

’Melia  Mull  threw  the  coverlet  over 
her  head,  so  that  only  the  tangled  fringe 
of  her  black  hair  was  left  to  see;  and 
she  began  to  laugh.  She  was  half-witted 
— poor  wretch!  Parson  Lute  uncovered 
the  head,  and  gently  withdrew  from 
’Melia  Mulls  mouth  a corner  of  the  sheet 
with  which  she  had  tried  to  stifle  her 
merriment.  It  was  wet;  he  wiped  his 
hand  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  ’Melia 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

“You  isn’t  Parson  Stump,”  she  tit- 
tered. 

“ Turn  your  face  this  way,”  said  Par- 
son Lute. 

She  laughed  uproariously. 

“ This  way,”  said  Parson  Lute. 

’Melia  Mull  wriggled  her  shoulders  and 
wiggled  her  toes.  “ Go  ’way !”  she  tit- 
tered. “ Go  on  with  you !”  She  hid  her 
flaming  face.  “You  didn’t  ought  t’  see 
me  in  bed!”  she  gasped.  “Go  ’way!” 

“My  child,”  said  Parson  Lute,  pa- 
tiently, “ turn  your  face  this  way.” 

She  would  not.  “Git  out!”  said  she. 

“This  way!”  Parson  Lute  repeated. 

It  had  been  a quiet,  slow  command, 
not  to  go  unheeded.  The  five  women  of 
Gaunt  Cove  stiffened  with  amazement. 
They  exchanged  glances  — exchanged 
nudges.  The  laughter  ceased.  All  the 
women  of  Gaunt  Cove  waited  breathless. 
There  was  silence;  the  commotion  was 
all  outside — wind  and  rain  and  breakers; 
a far-off  passion,  apart  from  the  poor 
comedy  within;  the  only  sound  in  the 
room  was  the  wheezing  of  the  girl  on  the 
bed.  ’Melia  turned.  Her  brows  were 
drawn,  her  eyes  angry;  the  cleft  lip  was 
lifted.  Aunt  Phoebe  Flack,  from  her 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  heard  the 
ominous  wheeze  in  her  throat  and  ob- 
served the  labor  of  her  heart;  and  she 
was  concerned,  and  nudged  William  But- 
tle’s  wife,  who  would  not  heed  her. 

“’Tis  not  good  for  her,”  Aunt  Phoebe 
whispered. 

“ ’Sh-h !”  was  the  impatient  response. 

“ Now,”  said  the  parson,  “ hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord!” 

“You  leave  me  be!”  ’Melia  Mull  com- 
plained. 

Parson  Lute  took  her  hand — a great 


rough  hand,  with  distorted  fingers,  and 
sore  cracks  on  knuckles  and  palm.  It 
was  in  his  mind  to  stroke  it  comforting- 
ly. But  at  once  she  broke  into  bashful 
laughter,  and  he  dropped  it — and  frowned. 

“ Child,”  he  cried,  in  distress,  “ don’t 
you  know  that  you  are  dying  ?” 

Her  glance  ran  to  the  child  on  the 
floor.  The  boy  was  sound  asleep,  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
arms  flung  out.  She  turned  to  the  par- 
son— an  apathetic  gaze  fixed  upon  his 
restless  nostrils. 

“How  is  it  with  your  soul?”  he  asked. 

Her  glance  moved  swiftly  to  his  eyes, 
and  instantly  fled  to  his  red  hair,  where  it 
remained,  fascinated. 

“Are  you  trusting  in  your  Saviour’s 
love?” 

She  listlessly  stared  at  the  rafters.  He 
was  hopeless  of  arousing  her,  but  would 
yet  try. 

“Have  you  been  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus?”  he  asked. 

The  child  began  to  cry.  ’Melia  Mull's 
apathy  vanished.  “ Give  un  here,”  she 
said. 

“ No,  my  child,”  the  parson  gently  pro- 
tested. He  was  unwise — that  is  all;  he 
did  not  understand,  and  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  In  all  that  occurred  at  the  bed- 
side of  ’Melia  Mull  that  night  he  fol- 
lowed the  leading  of  love  and  high  de- 
sire; he  was  not  reprehensible — he  was 
only  mistaken.  “ This  is  not  the  time,” 
said  he.  He  bent  over  her  and  touched 
her  hand,  his  voice  falling  to  a tender, 
wistful  whisper.  “ Turn  your  heart  away 
from  these  earthly  affections,”  he  plead- 
ed. “ Fix  your  eyes  upon  Jesus.” 

“ I wants  the  baby,”  she  gasped. 

“You  have  no  time,  my  child,  to  think 
of  him.” 

“ I wants  the  baby.” 

“ Nay,”  the  parson  gently  chided. 
“ Oh,”  he  implored,  overcome  by  a sud- 
den realization  of  the  nature  and  awful 
responsibility  of  his  mission,  “ think  of 
your  soul!” 

“I  wants  the  baby!” 

Aunt  Phoebe  rose. 

“ No,”  said  the  parson,  quietly. 

Aunt  Phoebe  sat  down  again.  Four 
women  of  Gaunt  Cove  caught  their 
breath.  They  were  wise,  and  wondered. 
Aunt  Phoebe’s  teeth  snapped.  Thomas 
Mull  snored;  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his 
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chair — he  was  not  heartless;  it  was  late, 
and  the  day's  toil  had  utterly  exhausted 
him.  A gust  of  wind  shook  the  house  to 
its  crazy  foundations  and  drove  the  crest 
of  a breaker  upon  the  window-panes,  but 
the  emotions  within  were  absorbing. 

“ Give  un  here !"  'Melia  Mull  pleaded. 

“ Fix  your  eyes  upon  Jesus,”  begged 
the  parson. 

Surpassing  incongruity  — the  tender 
name  spoken  in  pitiably  ignorant  seek- 
ing of  a consummation  in  itself  beyond 
reproach ! 

“ Trust  Him,  my  child.” 

All  the  anger  had  gone  out  of  'Melia 
Mull's  eyes.  They  were  filled  with  won- 
der and  apprehension.  Flashes  of  intel- 
ligence appeared  and  failed  and  came 
again;  with  her  poor  botch  of  a mind 
she  desperately  tried  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  this  refusal.  Some  delusion  possessed 
her.  Alarm  changed  to  despair.  She 
rose  in  bed,  but  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 
and  fell  back. 

“ Give  un  to  me  I”  she  whimpered. 

Aunt  Phoebe  Flack,  being  of  a prac- 
tical turn,  not  to  be  overcome  by  relig- 
ious spectacle,  observed  that  however  sal- 
utary this  excitement  for  the  soul  of 
'Melia  Mull,  it  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  welfare  of  her  body. 

“He  better  stop  it!”  she  muttered. 

There  were  four  simultaneous  snorts 
of  indignation.  Four  women  of  Gaunt 
Cove  murmured  against  her.  Eight  eyes 
were  turned  up,  eight  hands  lifted. 

“He's  savin ’ her!”  William  Buttle's 
wife  whispered,  excitedly.  “ He'll  con- 
vict her.  I 'low  he  will.”  Elsewhere 
born,  she  would  have  been  willing  to 
wager  it.  “ You  watch,”  said  she.  “ You 
jus'  wait  an'  see.” 

“ An’  Parson  Stump  couldn't,”  Jinny 
Tool  suggested.  “I  seen  un  wrastle  with 
she  for  an  hour  an'  forty-three  minutes. 
So  thcro  now!” 

Eight  Gaunt  Cove  eyes  * regarded  the 
parson  from  Yellow  Tail  Tickle  with  un- 
speakable admiration.  Four  Gaunt  Cove 
hearts  deliciously  fluttered.  There  was 
a little  stir;  the  four  Gaunt  Cove  bodies 
had  been  more  comfortably  settled  in  the 
hard  chairs. 

“Well,”  Aunt  Phcebe  drawled,  “he 
better  look  out.” 

“But  he’ll  save  her!”  William  Buttle’s 
wife  complained. 


“Now,  do  give  un  a chancet,”  said 
Jinny,  tartly.  “ For  gracious’  sake,  shut 
your  mouth!” 

'Melia  Mull's  hair  had  fallen  over  her 
eyes.  It  was  luxuriant,  glossy,  alluring 
as  mysterious  shadows;  her  only  beauty 
— the  hand  of  God  had  not  fashioned  a 
greater  glory  of  that  kind,  but  her  af- 
fliction Ixad  saved  her  at  least  from  the 
disquietude  of  this  vanity.  The  parson 
brushed  it  back.  She  shuddered.  Her 
skin  shrank  from  his  touch.  But  it  was 
still  a tender  touch — animated  by  love 
and  truest  concern.  Parson  Lute  cou- 
rageously faced  the  problem  of  'Melia 
Mull — for  which  his  philosophy  had  no 
answer,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  She 
could  not  save  herself:  her  weakness  ap- 
pealed to  him;  with  his  whole  heart  he 
longed  for  her  salvation.  The  hearts  of 
men  contain  no  love  more  sweet  and  val- 
uable, But — 

“ Do  you  know  the  portion  of  the  wick- 
ed?” he  asked,  softly,  without  harshness 
whatsoever. 

“Yes,  zur.” 

“ What  is  it  ?” 

She  sought  to  placate  him.  “Hell,” 
she  answered. 

“ And  are  you  prepared  for  the 
change  ?” 

It  was  a familiar  question.  'Melia's 
conversion  had  been  diligently  sought. 
At  Gaunt  Cove  there  was  the  impres- 
sion that  merit  might  be  won  in  that 
way.  Parson  Stump  had  troubled  her, 
and  Thomas  Mull,  her  father,  and  all 
the  women  of  Gaunt  Cove;  and  each  had 
been  jealous  of  the  other.  But  the  lean 
face  of  Parson  Lute,  and  the  fear  of 
what  he  might  do,  and  the  solemn  quality 
of  his  voice,  and  his  sincere  and  simple 
desire,  so  impressed  'Melia  Mull  that  she 
was  startled  into  attention. 

“ Yes,  zur,”  she  said. 

It  puzzled  Parson  Lute.  He  had  been 
otherwise  informed.  The  girl  was  sure- 
ly not  in  a state  of  grace.  She  had 
not  repented. 

“ You  have  cast  yourself  upon  the 
mercy  of  God?”  he  asked. 

“ No,  zur.” 

“ Then  how,  my  child,  can  you  say 
that  you  are  prepared?” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“You  have  been  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb?” 
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“ No,  zur.” 

“But  you  say  that  you  are  prepared  ?” 

“Yes,  zur.” 

“You  have  repented  of  your  sin?” 

“ No,  zur.” 

Parson  Lute  turned  impatient.  “And 
yet,”  he  demanded,  “you  expect  to  go 
to  heaven?” 

“ No,  zur.” 

“ What /”  cried  Parson  Lute. 

“ No,  zur,”  she  said. 

Parson  Lute  was  incredulous.  “ To 
hell?”  he  asked. 

“Eh?”  said  ’Melia  Mull. 

“ To  hell?” 

’Melia  Mull  hesitated.  By  some  direct 
and  primitively  human  way  her  benight- 
ed mind  had  reached  its  determination. 
But  still  she  hesitated — frightened  some- 
what, it  may  be,  by  the  conventionality 
of  Gaunt  Cove  and  Burnt  Harbor. 

“ Yes,  zur,”  said  she.  “ Most  men  goes 
there.” 

“But  you,”  said  he,  in  amaze,  “are 
not  a man!” 

Again  her  glance  ran  to  the  child.  “ The 
baby  is,”  she  said.  “ I lost  the  first.  She 
was  a girl.  An’  I ’low,”  she  explained, 
with  a gesture  toward  the  blubbering 
child  on  the  floor,  “I  don’t  want  t’  be 
parted  from  he!” 

Four  women  of  Gaunt  Cove  gasped. 

Parson  Lute  was  overcome  by  this  im- 
piety. He  was  not  unkind,  not  lacking 
in  compassion  and  simple  understand- 
ing, but  he  was  a parson,  fettered  by  the 
ancient  customs  which  still  linger  in 
far-off  places.  He  dropped  on  his  knees 
beside  ’Melia  Mull’s  bed  and  began  fer- 
vently to  pray  aloud.  Four  women  of 
Gaunt  Cove  kneeled  with  him;  but  one 
sat  upright,  with  an  eye  upon  ’Melia 
Mull’s  breast,  which  was  significantly 
heaving,  and  upon  her  throat,  where  the 
great  vein  had  begun  to  beat.  . . . The 
wind  rose;  it  was  a big  wind,  unopposed 
by  tree  or  hill ; the  cottage  trembled,  and 
the  gale  whistled  and  sang,  and  the  spray 
was  dashed  against  the  black  window, 
and  the  breakers  were  noisy  with  swish 
and  thud  below.  . . . And  the  parson 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  the  half-witted 
’Melia  Mull,  that  it  might  pass  through 
the  gates  of  bliss  and  be  there  re- 
stored to  propriety  of  view  and  of  feel- 
ing. It  was  a heartfelt  prayer  of- 


fered in  faith,  according  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  man  who  made  it,  and 
was  not  to  be  denied — a cry  for  guidance, 
that  the  soul  of  the  woman  might  be 
saved  from  eternal  torture  by  fire.  And 
while  he  prayed  in  this  wise,  an  inspira- 
tion came  to  Parson  Lute.  His  emotion 
was  such,  his  longing  so  real  and  intense, 
that,  according  to  his  experience,  the 
inspiration  was  not  unexpected.  The 
child ! Of  course,  the  child ; he  would  get 
at  her  through  the  child!  He  was  now 
sure  of  the  way,  and  he  thanked  God 
and  rose,  his  impoverished  body  shaking, 
for  he  was  now  sure  of  the  leading  of 
the  Lord  God  Almighty.  . . . 

The  end  was  soon  in  coming.  It  was 
inevitable,  and  had  been;  for  soul-hun- 
ger has  little  enough  to  do  with  bodies. 
In  innocence,  in  faith,  giving  devout 
thanks  to  the  good  Lord,  Parson  Lute 
proceeded  to  practise  his  inspiration. 

“ Take  the  child  away,”  said  he. 

Aunt  PhoBbe  would  not  budge  from 
h*r  place.  “ You  better  mind  what  you’re 
about,”  said  she,  but  so  gently  that  the 
excited  parson  did  not  hear. 

“You!”  said  Parson  Lute. 

“Don’t  take  un  away!”  ’Melia  Mull 
begged.  “ He’s  wantin’  his  mother.”  The 
parson’s  finger  was  levelled  at  Jinny.  She 
got  up  with  alacrity.  It  was  interesting, 
this  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  of  half-witted  ’Melia  Mull. 

“Leave  un  be!”  said  ’Melia  Mull. 
“For  God’s  sake,  parson!” 

“ Take  him  away!” 

It  was  merely  an  illustration  that  Par- 
son Lute  intended.  He  would  show  the 
sodden  soul  of  ’Melia  Mull  the  bitterness 
of  separation.  She  would  complain.  How 
much  greater,  then — how  much  more  aw- 
ful,— would  be  eternal  separation  from 
the  Lord  God  Almighty ! He  designed  to 
illustrate  an  argument — no  more  than 
that.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
girl  was  physically  unable  to  bear  the 
strain;  indeed,  he  did  not  know.  Her 
soul  was  his  only  concern.  That  she 
should  suffer  the  ultimate  thing  because 
her  child  was  taken  to  the  kitchen  did 
not  enter  his  mind. 

“What  you  goin’  t’  do  with  un,  par- 
son ?” 

“Take  him  away!”  the  parson  com- 
manded. 
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Jinny  carried  the  screaming  child  into 
the  kitchen.  ’Melia  Mull’s  heart  began 
to  work  beyond  its  strength.  She  made 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  coverlet  and  fol- 
low, but  she  vras  unable.  Then  she 
got  cunning. 

“You  better  look  out!”  Aunt  Phoebe 
muttered. 

The  parson  put  his  face  close  to  ’Me- 
lia  MulPs.  “Thus,”  said  he,  “will  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  separate  a sinful 
woman  from  Himself.  Repent !”  he  cried. 
“Repent!” 

She  thought  he  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  baby;  she  was  only  an  idiot. 

“ Repent !” 

“ I’ll  repent,”  she  gasped.  “ What  you 
goin’  t’  do  with  un?  Don’t  hurt  un, 
parson.  Bring  un  back,”  she  moaned. 
“ HI  repent.  Oh,  bring  un  back!  For 
God’s  sake,  parson!”  The  deception  was 
not  beyond  her  power;  she  had  been  con- 
verted twice;  she  was  used  to  the  patter 
of  the  penitents’  bench,  as  it  is  known 
in  Burnt  Harbor.  “Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me!”  said  she,  despairing.  “Jesus 
save  me!  Wash  me  and  I shall  be  whiter 
than  snow!”  She  had  a calculating  eye 
on  the  face  of  Parson  Lute.  “ I believe, 
O God!”  she  cried,  watching  him  closely 
for  some  sign  of  relenting.  “ Help  Thou 
my  unbelief.”  The  parson’s  face  soft- 
ened. “Jesus  save  me!”  she  whispered, 
exhausted.  “ Save  my  soul ! I repent. 
Save  my  soul!”  She  summoned  all  her 
strength,  for  the  parson  had  not  yet 
called  back  the  child.  “Praise  God!” 
she  screamed,  seeking  now  beyond  doubt 
to  persuade  him  of  her  salvation.  “ Halle- 
lujah! Saved  by  the  blood  of  the  cruci- 
fied Lamb!  I repent!  Hallelujah!  I?m 
saved!  I’m  saved!  I’m  saved!” 

“Praise  God!”  Parson  Lute  shouted. 

’Melia  Mull  swayed  and  threw  up  her 
hands  and  fell  back — dead. 

“ I knowed  it,”  said  Aunt  Phoebe, 
grimly. 

Parson  Lute  did  not  know  that  he  had 
killed  the  girl.  He  thought  the  Lord 
had  taken  her,  at  His  own  appointed 
hour,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  come 
in  time.  . . . 

In  the  Burnt  Harbor  meeting-house, 
when  Parson  Lute  returned,  the  six 
shepherds  of  Burnt  Bay  were  sitting  by 
the  stove:  a jolly  lot,  now  that  the  day’s 


work  was  done.  Parson  Stump  helped 
Parson  Lute  off  with  his  oilskins  and  led 
him  to  the  stove  and  gave  him  a seat  on 
the  wood-box,  and  patted  him  on  the  back 
and  on  the  head,  and  patiently  waited 
until  the  spell  of  coughing  had  passed. 

“How  is  it  with  her,  brother?”  he 
whispered. 

“ She  is  with  the  redeemed!” 

Parson  Stump  grasped  Parson  Lute’s 
hand.  “Praise  God!”  he  said.  “How 
can  I thank  you?” 

The  five  shepherds  listened. 

“It’s  the  ninety-ninth,”  Parson  Lute 
whispered. 

All  the  shepherds  were  glad  that 
another  soul  had  been  saved  from  the 
lake  and  the  worm. 

“Ninety-nine!”  Parson  Stump  mar- 
velled. For  the  briefest  space  he  was 
envious,  then  no  longer;  indeed,  he  re- 
joiced that  ’Melia  Mull  was  with  the 
redeemed.  “Ninety-nine!”  he  repeated. 
“ Ninety-nine!” 

“ Ninety-nine,”  Parson  Lute  assured 
him.  “I  am  very  happy  to-night.” 

“Good!”  cried  the  chairman.  “First 
rate,  brother!  Praise  God!” 

The  chairman  threw  back  his  head  and 
opened  his  mouth,  and  once  more  pressed 
the  point  of  the  knife-blade  into  service. 

“ Very  happy,”  Parson  Lute  whispered, 
smiling;  “but,  oh,  so  very,  very  tired!” 

He  sighed.  . . 

Late  that  night,  when  poor  Parson 
Lute  lay  wakeful  in  the  little  room  at 
Jacob  Worth’s  cottage  by  the  Tickle,  he 
was  strangely  troubled  in  mind.  He 
could  not  sleep — the  cough  and  fever 
and  Bweat  of  his  disease  would  not  give 
him  rest;  and  the  rain  and  wind  and  the 
noise  of  the  sea  filled  the  world.  So  he 
raised  the  pillows  and  sat  up  in  bed ; and 
there,  alone  in  the  dark,  in  an  agony  of 
weakness  and  distress,  he  mused  upon  the 
salvation  of  ’Melia  Mull.  And  he  was 
troubled — strangely  troubled  in  heart  and 
mind.  He  felt  the  need,  then,  in  his 
weakness,  of  his  mother’s  hand.  He 
longed  for  that — the  soothing  touch  of 
her  hand;  the  peace  which  her  love  and 
presence  never  failed  to  bring.  And 
’Melia  Mull?  She  had  died.  What  of 
her?  Parson  Lute  wondered,  in  great 
trouble,  while  he  waited  for  the  morning. 

“ I wonder,”  he  thought,  “ if — ” 
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by  their  varying  prices.  Most  of  them 
are  of  the  ten-cent  variety,  and  are  worth 
in  most  cases  ten  cents,  and  in  a few 
cases  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  cents, 
quite  like  those  which  ask  such  sums 
for  themselves.  The  cheapest  are  not  of- 
fensive to  the  eye  altogether,  as  they  lie 
closed  on  the  dealer's  counter,  though 
when  you  open  them  you  find  them  some- 
times printed  on  paper  of  the  wood- 
pulp,  wood-pulpy  sort,  and  very  loathly 
to  the  touch.  Others  of  the  cheapest 
present  their  literature  on  paper  ap- 
parently as  good  as  that  of  the  dearest; 
and  as  it  is  not  always  money  which  buys 
literary  value,  especially  from  the  be- 
ginners in  literature,  there  seemed  every 
reason  for  the  poet  to  hope  that  there 
would  be  as  good  poetry  in  the  one  sort  as 
in  the  other.  In  his  generous  animation, 
he  hoped  to  find  some  good  poetry  on  the 
wood-pulp  paper,  just  as  in  the  golden 
age  he  might  have  found  it  carved  by 
amorous  shepherds  on  the  bark  of  trees. 

He  promised  himself  a great  and  noble 
pleasure  from  his  verification  of  the 
opinion  he  shared  with  that  elder  and 
better  poet,  and  if  his  delight  must  be 
mixed  with  a certain  feeling  of  reserved 
superiority,  it  could  hardly  be  less  a de- 
light for  that  reason.  In  turning  critic, 
the  friendliest  critic,  he  could  not  meet 
these  dear  and  fair  young  poets  on  their 
own  level,  but  he  could  at  least  keep  from 
them,  and  from  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  fact  that  he  was  looking  down 
on  them.  All  the  magazines  before  him 
were  for  the  month  of  J anuary,  and 
though  it  was  possible  that  they  might 
have  shown  a certain  exhaustion  from 
their  extraordinary  efforts  in  their  Christ- 
mas numbers,  still  there  was  a chance  of 
the  overflow  of  riches  from  those  numbers 
which  would  trim  the  balance,  and  give 
them  at  least  the  average  poetic  value. 
At  this  point,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
confessed  that  the  poet,  or  critic,  was 
never  so  willing  a reader  as  writer  of 
occasional  verse,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  was  some  girding  up  of  the 
loins  for  him  before  the  grapple  with  that 
half-hundred  of  magazines.  Though  he 
took  them  at  their  weakest  point,  might 
they  not  be  too  much  for  him? 

He  fetched  a long  breath,  and  opened 
first  that  magazine,  clarum  et  venerabile 
nomen,  from  which  he  might  reasonably 


expect  the  greatest  surprises  of  merit  in 
the  verse.  There  were  only  two  pieces, 
and  neither  seemed  to  him  of  the  old- 
time  quality,  but  neither  was  such  as  he 
would  himself  have  perhaps  rejected,  if 
he  had  been  editor.  Then  he  plunged 
at  the  heap,  and  in  a fifteen-cent  maga- 
zine of  recent  renown  he  found  among 
five  poems  a good  straight  piece  of  real- 
istic characterization,  which  did  much  to 
cheer  him.  In  this,  a little  piece  of  two 
stanzas,  the  author  had  got  at  the  heart 
of  a good  deal  of  America.  In  another 
cheap  magazine,  professing  to  be  devoted 
wholly  to  stories,  he  hoped  for  a breath- 
ing-space, and  was  tasked  by  nothing  less 
familiar  than  Swift's  versification  of  a 
well-known  maxim  of  La  Rochefoucault. 
In  a ten-cent  magazine,  which  is  too 
easily  the  best  of  that  sort,  he  found 
two  pieces  of  uncommon  worth,  which 
opened  the  way  so  promisingly,  indeed, 
for  happier  fortunes,  that  he  was  not 
as  much  surprised,  as  he  might  later  have 
been,  in  finding  five  poems,  all  good,  in 
one  of  the  four  greater,  or  at  least  dearer, 
magazines.  One  of  these  pieces  was  ex- 
cellent landscape,  and  another  a capital 
nature  piece;  if  a third  was  somewhat 
strained,  it  was  also  rather  strong,  and 
a fourth  had  the  quiet  which  it  is  hard 
to  know  from  repose.  Two  poems  in  an- 
other of  the  high-priced  magazines  were 
noticeable,  one  for  sound  poetic  thinking, 
and  the  other  as  very  truthfully  pathetic. 
The  two  in  a cheap  magazine,  by  two 
Kentucky  poets,  a song,  and  a landscape, 
were  one  genuinely  a song,  and  the  other 
a charming  communion  with  nature.  In 
a pair  of  periodicals  devoted  to  outdoor 
life,  on  the  tamer  or  wilder  scale,  there 
were  three  poems,  one  celebrating  the 
delights  of  a winter  camp,  which  he 
found  simple,  true  in  feeling,  and  in- 
formal in  phrasing;  another  full  of  the 
joy  of  a country  ride,  very  songy,  very 
blithe,  and  original;  and  a third  a study 
of  scenery  which  it  realized  to  the  mind's 
eye,  with  some  straining  in  the  wording, 
but  much  felicity  in  the  imagining.  A 
Mid-Western  magazine  had  an  excellent 
piece  by  a 'poet  of  noted  name,  who 
failed  to  observe  that  his  poem  ended  a 
stanza  sooner  than  he  did.  In  a period- 
ical devoted  to  short  stories,  or  aban- 
doned to  them,  there  were  two  good  pieces, 
one  of  them  delicately  yet  distinctly  re- 
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producing  certain  poetic  aspects  of  New 
York,  and  giving  the  sense  of  a fresh 
talent.  Where  the  critic  would  hardly 
have  looked  for  them  in  a magazine  of 
professed  fashion  and  avowed  smartness, 
he  came  upon  three  pieces,  one  sweet  and 
fine,  one  wise  and  good,  one  fresh  and 
well  turned.  A newer  periodical,  rather 
going  in  for  literary  quality,  had  one 
fine  piece,  with  a pretty  surprise  in 
it,  and  another  touched  with  imagina- 
tive observation. 

The  researches  of  the  critic  carried  him 
far  into  the  night,  or  at  least  hours  be- 
yond his  bedtime,  and  in  the  dreamy 
state  in  which  he  finally  pursued  them 
he  was  more  interested  in  certain  psy- 
chological conditions  of  his  own  than  in 
many  of  the  verses.  Together  with  a 
mounting  aversion  to  the  work,  he  noted 
a growing  strength  for  it.  He  could 
despatch  a dozen  poems  in  almost  as  many 
minutes,  and  not  slight  them,  either;  but 
he  no  longer  jumped  to  his  work.  He  was 
aware  of  trying  to  cheat  himself  in  it, 
of  pretending  that  the  brief  space  between 
titles  in  the  table  of  contents,  which  nat- 
urally implied  a poem,  sometimes  really 
indicated  a short  bit  of  prose.  He  would 
run  his  eye  hastily  over  an  index,  and 
seek  to  miss  rather  than  find  the  word 
“poem,”  repeated  after  a title,  and  when 
this  ruse  succeeded,  he  would  go  back 
to  the  poem  he  had  skipped,  with  the 
utmost  unwillingness.  If  this  behavior 
was  sinful,  he  was  duly  punished  for  it, 
in  the  case  of  a magazine  which  he  took 
up,  well  towards  midnight,  rejoicing  to 
come  upon  no  visible  sign  of  poetry  in  it. 
But  his  glance  fell  to  a grouping  of  titles 
in  a small-print  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  and  he  perceived,  on  close 
inspection,  that  these  were  all  poems,  and 
that  there  were  eighteen  of  them. 

He  calculated,  roughly,  that  he  had 
read  from  eighty-five  to  a hundred  poems 
before  he  finished ; after  a while  he 
ceased  to  take  accurate  count,  as  he  went 
on,  but  a subsequent  review  of  the  maga- 
zines showed  that  his  guess  was  reasonably 
correct.  From  this  review  it  appeared 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  magazines 
published  two  poem s in  each  month,  while 
several  published  but  one,  and  several  five 
or  seven  or  four.  Another  remarkable 
fact  was  that  the  one  or  two  in  the  more 
self -denying  were  as  bad  as  the  whole 


five,  or  seven,  or  nine,  or  eighteen  of 
those  which  had  more  freely  indulged 
themselves  in  verse.  Yet  another  sin- 
gular feature  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
one  woman  had  a poem  in  five  or  six  of 
the  magazines,  and  stranger  yet,  always 
a good  poem,  so  that  no  editor  would  have 
been  justified  in  refusing  it.  There  was 
a pretty  frequent  recurrence  of  names  in 
the  title-pa  ges,  and  mostly  these  names 
were  a warrant  of  quality,  but  not  al- 
ways of  the  author’s  best  quality.  The 
authorship  was  rather  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  the  poets  were  both 
young  and  old,  or  as  old  as  poets  ever 
can  be. 

When  the  explorer  had  returned  from 
the  search,  which  covered  apparently  a 
great  stTetch  of  time,  but  really  of  space, 
he  took  his  notes,  and  went  with  them 
to  that  elder  friend  of  his,  whose  generous 
enthusiasm  had  prompted  his  inquiry. 
Together  they  looked  them  over,  and  dis- 
cussed the  points  evolved.  “ Then  what 
is  your  conclusion  ?”  the  elder  of  the 
two  demanded.  “Do  you  still  think  I 
was  right,  or  have  you  come  to  a dif- 
ferent opinion?” 

“ Oh,  how  should  I safely  confess  that 
I am  of  a different  opinion?  You  could 
easily  forgive  me,  but  what  would  all 
those  hundred  poets  whom  I thought 
not  so  promising  as  you  believed  do  to 
my  next  book?  Especially  what  would 
the  poetesses?” 

“ There  is  something  in  that.  But  you 
need  not  be  explicit.  If  you  differ  with 
me,  you  can  generalize.  What,  on  the 
whole,  was  the  impression  you  got?  Had 
none  of  the  pieces  what  we  call  distinc- 
tion, for  want  of  a better  word,  or  a 
clearer  idea  ?” 

“I  understand.  No,  I should  say,  not 
one;  though  here  and  there  one  nearly 
had  it:  so  nearly  that  I held  my  breath 
from  not  being  quite  sure.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I should  say  that  there  was 
a good  deal  of  excellence,  if  you  know 
what  that  means.” 

“I  can  imagine,”  the  elder  poet  said. 
“ It  is  another  subterfuge.  What  do  you 
really  intend?” 

“ Why,  that  the  level  was  pretty  high. 
Never  so  high  as  the  sky,  but  some- 
times as  high  as  the  sky-scraper.  There 
was  an  occasional  tallness,  the  effect,  I 
think,  of  straining  to  be  higher  than  the 
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thought  or  the  feeling  warranted.  And 
some  of  the  things  had  a great  deal 
of  naturalness.” 

“ Come ! That  isn’t  so  bad.” 

“But  naturalness  can  be  carried  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  affectation.  This 
happened  in  some  cases  where  I thought 
I was  going  to  have  some  pleasure  of  the 
simplicity,  but  found  at  last  that  the 
simplicity  was  a pose.  Sometimes  there 
was  a great  air  of  being  untrammelled. 
But  there  is  such  a thing  as  being  in- 
formal, and  there  is  such  a thing  as 
being  unmannerly.” 

“Yes?” 

“I  think  that  in  the  endeavor  to  es- 
cape from  convention  our  poets  have  lost 
the  wish  for  elegance,  which  was  a prime 
charm  of  the  Golden  Age.  Technically, 
as  well  as  emotionally,  they  let  them- 
selves loose,  too  much,  and  the  people  of 
the  Golden  Age  never  let  themselves  loose. 
There  is  too  much  Nature  in  them,  which 
is  to  say,  not  enough;  for,  after  all,  in 
her  little  aesthetic  attempts.  Nature  is 
very  modest.” 

The  elder  poet  brought  the  younger 
sharply  to  book.  “ Now  you  are  wander- 
ing. Explain  again.” 

“Why,  when  you  and  I were  young — 
you  were  always  and  always  will  be 
young—” 

“ None  of  that !” 

“ It  seemed  to  me  that  we  wished  to  be 
as  careful  of  the  form  as  the  most  formal 
of  our  poetic  forebears,  and  that  we  would 
not  let  the  smallest  irregularity  escape 
us  in  our  study  to  make  the  form  per- 
fect. We  cut  out  the  tall  word;  we  re- 
strained the  straining;  we  tried  to  keep 
the  wording  within  the  bounds  of  the 
dictionary;  we  wished  for  beauty  in  our 
work  so  much  that  our  very  roughness 
was  the  effect  of  hammering;  the  grain 
we  left  was  where  we  had  used  the  file 
to  produce  it.” 

“Was  it?  And  you  say  that  with 
these  new  fellows  it  isn’t  so  ?” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  say  to  such  a word 
as  * dankening,’  which  occurred  in  a very 
good  landscape?” 

“ One  such  word  in  a hundred  poems  ?” 

“ One  such  word  in  a million  would 
have  been  too  many.  It  made  me  feel 
that  they  would  all  have  liked  to  say 
i dankening’  or  something  of  the  sort. 
And  in  the  new  poets,  on  other  occasions, 


I have  found  faulty  syntax,  bad  rhymes, 
limping  feet.  The  editors  are  to  blame 
for  that,  when  it  happens.  The  editor 
who  printed  t dankening  ’ was  more  to 
blame  than  the  poet  who  wrote  it,  and 
loved  the  other  ugly  word  above  all  his 
other  vocables.”  The  elder  poet  was  si- 
lent, and  the  other  took  fresh  courage. 
“ Yes,  I say  it!  You  were  wrong  in  your 
praise  of  the  present  magazine  verse  at 
the  cost  of  that  in  our  day.  When  we 
were  commencing  poets,  the  young  or 
younger  reputations  were  those  of  Sted- 
man,  of  Bayard  Taylor,  of  the  Stod- 
dards, of  Aldrich,  of  Celia  Thaxter,  of 
Rose  Terry,  of  Harriet  Prescott,  of  Bret 
Harte,  of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  of 
the  Piatts,  of  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  of  Fitz- 
hugh  Ludlow,  of  a dozen  more,  whom  the 
best  of  the  newest  modems  cannot  rival. 
These  were  all  delicate,  and  devoted,  and 
indefatigable  artists,  and  lovers  of  form. 
It  cannot  do  the  later  generation  any 
good  to  equal  them  with  ours.” 

“ There  is  something  in  what  you  say.” 
The  elder  poet  was  silent  for  a time. 
Then  he  asked,  “ Out  of  the  hundred 
poems  you  read  in  your  fifty  magazines, 
how  many  did  you  say  were  what  you 
would  call  good?” 

His  junior  counted  up,  and  reported, 
“About  twenty-four.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  call  that  pretty  fair, 
in  a hundred?  I do.  Reflect  that  these 
were  all  the  magazines  of  one  month,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  as  many 
good  poems  in  the  magazines  of  every 
month  in  the  year.  That  will  give  us  a 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  good  poems 
during  1907.  Before  the  decade  of  the 
new  century  is  ended,  we  shall  have  had 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  good  maga- 
zine poems.  Do  you  suppose  that  as 
many  good  magazine  poems  were  written 
during  the  last  four  years  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Can 
you  name  as  many  yourself?” 

“ Certainly  not.  Nobody  remembers 
the  magazine  poems  of  that  time,  and 
nobody  will  remember  the  poems  of  the 
four  years  ending  the  present  decade.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  not  one  of 
them  is  worth  remembering?” 

The  younger  poet  paused  a moment. 
Then  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a cross- 
examined  witness,  “ Under  advice  of 
counsel,  I decline  to  answer.” 
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Horace  walpole,  frivolous  as 

he  was,  showed  more  insight  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  when, 
some  time  after  his  sagacious  prevision 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  said  that 
the  next  century  “will  probably  exhibit 
a very  new  era,  which  the  close  of  this 
has  been,  and  is,  preparing.”  In  every 
sphere  of  human  activity  the  opening 
years  of  the  new  century  bravely  respond- 
ed to  his  prophecy.  In  literature  the 
transformation  was  a wonderful  sur- 
prise, a genuine  renascence,  so  that  one 
looking  back  could  not  discern  the  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  new  time  had 
been  fashioned.  Only  in  Bums  was  there 
a prelusive  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
disclosed  in  Byron. 

Scott  and  Byron  occupied  the  fore- 
ground of  the  opening  drama  in,  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century ; and  upon  these  two 
figures  the  mental  gaze  of  the  world  was 
concentrated,  with  an  interest  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  which  had  attended  the 
sensational  career  of  Napoleon.  These 
writers  — one  the  great  Unknown,  the 
other  only  too  well  defined  to  the  imag- 
ination of  readers  in  every  trait  of  his 
peculiar  individuality  — had  an  over- 
whelming appreciation  and  adulation 
from  their  contemporaries  such  as  no 
future  generation  could  give  them.  But 
there  were  others,  like  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  that  group 
•of  immortal  poets,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  not  fully  recognized  in  their 
own  time,  but,  in  our  view,  its  crowning 
glory.  The  entire  literature  of  the  pre- 
ceding hundred  and  fifty  years  is  dwarfed 
by  comparison  with  this  one  little  period, 
thronged  with  genius. 

The  intimate  association  of  eminent 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
periodicals  is,  in  a general  way,  recog- 
nized by  intelligent  readers.  But  if  we 
attempt  to  trace  this  connection  by  di- 
recting to  it  something  more  than  casual 
attention,  certain  features  of  it  are  dis- 
closed which  are  interesting  in  them- 


selves as  well  as  in  their  relation  to 
memorable  writers. 

The  history-  of  the  daily  newspaper,  if 
anything  so  evanescent  and  at  the  same 
time  so  complex  as  this  species  of  jour- 
nalism could  be  caught  and  held  within 
the  meshes  of  the  historian’s  net,  would 
present  many  striking  disclosures.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  Swift  had  many 
brilliant  successors  in  this  field.  Field- 
ing and  the  greatest  writers  of  his  day 
were  influential  journalists.  The  Letters 
of  “Junius”  were  published  in  the 
Public  Advertiser . The  London  Morning 
Post  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  especially  favored  by  the 
contributions  of  important  writers. 
Coleridge  wrote  for  it,  also  Southey  and 
Arthur  Young;  and  it  was  the  repository 
of  Mackworth  Praed’s  society  verses,  Tom 
Moore’s  lyrics,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
Wordsworth’s  sonnets.  There,  in  1800, 
appeared  Coleridge’s  “ Character  of  Pitt.” 
Charles  James  Fox  attributed  the  rup- 
ture of  the  hastily  patched-up  treaty  of 
Amiens  to  Coleridge’s  essays  in  that  paper. 

James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  was  the 
editor  of  a provincial  newspaper.  De 
Quincey,  before  he  became  known  through 
his  more  characteristic  writings,  was  for 
a year  the  editor  of  the  Westmoreland 
Gazette  in  Kendal.  George  Meredith  also 
began  his  literary  career  as  an  editor  of 
an  eastern  counties  newspaper.  He  was 
afterward  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Post  during  the  Austro- 
Italian  war  of  1866.  In  the  early  forties 
Dickens  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle . in  which  paper,  a generation 
earlier,  Hazlitt  had  done  his  most  im- 
portant political  work.  Thackeray  was 
for  some  time  the  literary  critic  of  the 
London  Times.  Robert  Ilichens,  the  nov- 
elist, was  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
career  associated  with  the  London  World. 

In  no  other  country  has  the  connection 
between  literature  and  the  daily  press 
been  so  close  as  in  France,  the  record  of 
the  one  being  the  history  of  the  other. 
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In  America,  as  soon  as  there  began 
to  be  a literature  at  all  it  was  through 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  peri- 
odicals that  it  found  its  way  to  the 
public  rather  than  through  the  daily 
press,  though  some  of  Whittier’s  and 
Longfellow’s  earliest  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers,  and  Margaret 
Fuller  was  a regular  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The^  most  distin- 
guished American  men  of  affairs  or  of 
letters,  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  have  con- 
ducted or  contributed  to  newspapers  have 
done  so  mainly  as  publicists  rather  than 
as  literary  men.  This  is  true  of  even 
the  poet  Bryant.  Yet  our  principal 
dailies  have  always  been  enriched  by 
picturesque  sketches  of  travel,  by  humor- 
ous portrayals  of  character,  by  more  or 
less  able  criticism,  by  contemporaneous 
poetry  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence; 
and  in  recent  years  they  have  often  pub- 
lished fiction  contributed  by  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  time.  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Mark  Twain  won  their  first 
laurels  in  the  daily  newspaper.  Whittier 
was  in  his  younger  days  editor  of  the 
Salem  Gazette , in  Haverhill,  and  William 
Gilmore  Simms  of  the  Charleston  City 
Gazette , in  South  Carolina. 

Tn  England  the  position  of  the  daily 
relatively  to  other  periodicals,  as  to  lit- 
erary quality,  has  been  very  much  the 
same  that  it  has  been  in  America. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century 
literary  criticism  and  political  discussion 
were  the  predominant  elements  in  period- 
ical literature,  to  almost  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  fiction.  Poetry,  however,  was 
likely  to  be  found  even  in  periodicals  de- 
voted to  special  objects,  like  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  in  which  the  verses 
were  at  the  end  of  the  number  and  con- 
veniently detachable  by  those  who  had  no 
taste  for  that  kind  of  reading.  It  was 
through  the  pages  thus  contemptuously 
torn  out  and  cast  aside  by  his  father  that 
Crabbe  was  first  inclined  toward  poetic 
composition.  Dr.  Mark  Akenside,  author 
of  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  began 
his  poetic  career  by  contributions  to  the 
Gentlemen's  Magazine.  Hazlitt,  writing 
of  Wordsworth’s  “Excursion”  in  the 
Examiner , pronounced  its  finest  passages 
“ little  inferior  to  those  of  his  classic 
predecessor,  Akenside!” 


It  was  because  of  the  special  interest 
in  politics  and  criticism  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  secured  early,  and  long 
maintained,  its  preeminence  over  the  most 
entertaining  of  monthly  miscellanies.  It 
began  almost  with  the  century,  and  was 
for  many  years  more  characteristic  of 
the  new  era  than  any  other  periodical. 
Even  with  the  support  of  Scott,  its  rival, 
Murray’s  Quarterly  Review,  under  the 
editorship  of  Gifford,  never  attained  the 
literary  distinction  which  Sydney  Smith 
and,  after  him,  Jeffrey  gave  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Among  the  monthlies  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  London 
Magazine  was  singularly  fortunate  in  its 
contributors.  It  was  there  that  first  ap- 
peared De  Quincey’s  “ Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater”  and  Lamb’s 
“ Elia  ” essays.  Thomas  Hood  was  close- 
ly associated  with  this  periodical  before 
he  established  one  in  his  own  name,  in 
which  he  published  his  “ Song  of  the 
Shirt  ” and  “ The  Bridge  of  Sighs.” 
Among  other  writers  for  the  London 
Magazine  were  Cunningham,  Talfourd, 
Proctor,'  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  the 
peasant-poet  Clare. 

Colburn  had  started  his  New  Monthly 
Magazine  in  1814.  The  poet  Campbell 
was  its  first  editor,  followed  by  Theodore 
Hook,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Ainsworth. 
Campbell  later  edited  the  Metropolitan, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Marryat, 
many  of  whose  sea  tales  appeared  in 
that  magazine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  period- 
ical adventures  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Liberal — a literary  journal  planned  by 
Lord  Byron  in  Italy  conjointly  with 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt,  who  were  then 
with  him  there,  but  to  be  published  in 
London,  with  Hunt  as  editor.  The  con- 
sultation took  place  at  Leghorn,  a week 
before  Shelley  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia.  The  Liberal  was  started  in 
the  summer  of  1822,  but  only  four  num- 
bers were  issued,  the  first  of  these  con- 
taining Byron’s  great  satire,  “ The 
Vision  of  Judgment,”  two  years  before 
the  poet’s  death.  Leigh  Hunt  had  ten 
years  earlier  set  out  on  his  journalistic 
career  in  the  Examiner,  established  by 
his  brother,  in  which  appeared  some  of 
his  most  noteworthy  sonnets.  His  most 
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important  writing  was  in  the  Indicator, 
in  the  Companion,  and  in  the  Talker — “ A 
Daily  Journal  of  Literature  and  the 
Stage,”  lasting  during  two  years,  and 
written  almost  entirely  by  himself. 

These  journals  with  which  Leigh  Hunt 
was  associated — especially  the  Examiner, 
to  which  William  Hazlitt  was  also  a 
regular  contributor  — were  the  natural 
precursors  of  the  justly  celebrated  London 
weekly  papers  devoted  mainly  to  political 
comment  and  literary  criticism,  begin- 
ning in  1828  with  the  Athenaeum  and 
Spectator . The  Saturday  Review,  started 
in  1855,  was  the  culmination  of  this  order 
of  journalism,  and  suggests  at  once  the 
names  of  such  writers  as  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  Gold  win  Smith,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury. Dr.  Theodore  Watts  Dunton  was 
for  twenty-five  years  the  leading  literary 
critic  of  the  Athenaeum,  to  which  also  he 
contributed  many  of  his  most  character- 
istic poems. 

Returning  to  monthly  periodicals,  the 
establishment  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
in  1817,  by  William  Blackwood,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  publishing 
house  in  Edinburgh,  is  the  most  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  English  period- 
ical literature.  It  marked  also  the  be- 
ginning of  Edinburgh’s  brief  period  of 
literary  supremacy.  Constable  had  be- 
come the  object  of  envy,  having  secured 
the  greatest  prize  in  the  literary  market, 
the  publication  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  the  Scot's  Maga- 
zine, a respectable  monthly  which  held 
the  field  in  the  absence  of  any  formidable 
competitor,  also  of  the  great  Whig  period- 
ical, the  plucky  and  enterprising  Edin- 
burgh Review;  and  just  then  the  Whigs 
were  having  everything  their  own  way. 
Blackwood’s  first  attempt,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Magazine,  confided  to  the 
charge  of  two  faithless  and  incompetent 
editors,  proved  a conspicuous  failure,  as 
mortifying  to  the  publisher  as  it  must 
have  seemed  ridiculous  to  his  great  rival. 

At  this  juncture  two  young  men  fresh 
from  Oxford — John  Wilson  and  J.  G. 
Lockhart — attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Blackwood,  who  enlisted  their  interest  in 
his  new  enterprise.  So,  with  these  giddy 
but  zealous  and  resourceful  youths  to 
drive  the  horses  of  the  sun,  the  seventh 
number  of  the  monthly  appeared  under 
the  new  name  of  Blackwood's  Magazine . 


It  was  an  amazing  number  for  its  bril- 
liance, its  rollicking  fun,  and  its  folly. 
It  had  in  it  occasion  for  several  possible 
libel  suits.  The  celebrated  “ Chaldee 
Manuscript”  was  the  piece  de  resistance 
— a satire,  couched  in  Biblical  language 
(probably  at  the  suggestion  of  James 
Hogg,  the  “ Ettrick  Shepherd,”  who 
was  admitted  to  the  council  of  conspira- 
tors), directed  chiefly  against  the  former 
editors  of  the  magazine,  the  “crafty” 
Constable,  and  even  against  Scott.  But 
it  established  the  fame  of  Blackwood. 
There  were  other  things  in  the  number 
less  worthy  of  its  jolly  concoctors — an 
article  contemptuous  of  Coleridge,  and 
a foolish  assault  on  Leigh  Hunt,  under 
the  caption  of  “ The  Cockney  School  of 
Poetry.”  The  readers  were  promised  a 
further  consideration  of  this  “ Cockney 
School  ” criticising  the  lesser  poets,  Shel- 
ley and  Keats!  The  effect  intended  had 
been  accomplished.  The  magazine  had 
made  a tremendous  sensation.  The  world 
of  Edinburgh,  and  much  of  the  world 
outside,  had  been  upset.  There  was  no 
such  volcanic  eruption  afterward,  though 
the  hot  lava  continued  to  run  after- 
wards in  the  brilliant  series  of  the 
u Noctes  Ambrosianse,”  which  was  ex- 
tended through  seventy-one  numbers. 

The  note  had  been  given — a note  as 
impossible  to  London  as  it  was  native 
to  Edinburgh.  Thenceforth  it  was  un- 
derstood that  Blackwood  might  be  any- 
thing else,  but  it  could  not  be  dull.  Wil- 
son, who  was  soon  installed  in  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  continued  faithful  to  two 
generations  of  Blackwood,  but  in  each  of 
these  generations  it  was  the  publisher 
who  was  editor.  Lockhart’s  contributions, 
if  less  buoyant,  were  of  more  substantial 
value  during  his  ten  years’  service  before 
he  succeeded  Gifford  as  editor  of  the 
London  Quarterly.  These  were  all  young 
men,  including  the  publisher,  who  had 
just  turned  forty;  and  the  erratic  young 
Irish  genius.  Dr.  Maginn,  heartily  joined 
in  their  frolicsome  adventure.  One  is 
reminded  of  that  other  group  of  young 
men  who  fifteen  years  earlier  had  with 
like  enthusiasm  started  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  unrestrained  by  the  natural  pru- 
dence of  a responsible  publisher. 

No  other  British  monthly  publication 
can  show  an  array  of  contributors  to 
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match  Blackwood* 8 retrospect.  In  its 
early  years  it  had  the  best  of  De 
Quincey,  except  his  “ Opium-Eater,”  but 
including  his  most  sustained  work,  “ The 
Csesars.”  Scott  contributed  to  the  first 
number  an  interesting  brochure  on  “ The 
Depravity  of  Animals.”  In  1821  Cole- 
ridge was  a contributor.  At  a later 
period  we  find  in  its  pages  Aytoun’s 
“Lays  of  the  Cavaliers”  and  such  hu- 
morous prose  tales  as  “ The  Glenmutch- 
kin  Railway”;  Samuel  Warren’s  “ Diary 
of  a late  Physician  ” and  “ Ten  Thou- 
sand a Year”;  political  papers  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison;  Michael  Scott’s  “Tom 
Kringle’s  Lay  ” and  “ The  Cruise  of  the 
Midge”;  novels  by  Bulwer;  Charles 
Lever’s  “ Cornelius  O’Dowd  ” sketches 
and  “Tony  Butler”;  Mrs.  Browning’s 
“ Cry  of  the  Children  ” ; and  poems  by 
Mrs.  Hemans.  George  Eliot’s  “ Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  ” first  appeared  in  Black- 
wood. Mrs.  Oliphant’s  first  story  in  the 
magazine,  “Katie  Stewart,”  appeared  in 
1852,  and  she  received  the  proofs  of  it 
on  her  wedding-day.  Among  other  con- 
tributors were  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Laurence  Oliphant,  and  A.  W.  Kinglake. 

It  is,  to  us,  interesting  to  note  that  the 
success  of  Harper's  Magazine  in  articles 
of  travel,  brought  to  Blackwood’s  atten- 
tion by  Sir  Richard  Burton,  led  him  to 
write  to  William  Smith,  the  author  of 
Thorndale  and  Qravenhurst,  suggesting 
that  he  edit  a Cyclopedia  of  Travel,  to  be 
published  in  monthly  parts.  From  the 
fifties  . Harpers  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  same  eminent  novelists  who  were 
contributing  to  Blackwood  — Bulwer, 
George  Eliot,  Trollope,  Blackmore,  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  Thackeray  never  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood.  He  offered  to  it 
some  of  his  earlier  work,  which  was  de- 
clined; but  he  was  always  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  house. 

Samuel  Lover,  the  author  of  Handy 
Andy,  was  an  early  contributor  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  started  in 
1833.  Several  of  Ainsworth’s  novels, 
illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Bentley's  Miscellany.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  century  every  important 
writer  of  fiction  has  contributed  his,  or 
her,  best  work  to  periodicals,  for  serial 
publication  or  in  the  form  of  short  stories. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  have  been 
editors  as  well  as  contributors. 


Dickens’s  editorial  connection  with 
All  the  Year  Round  and  Once  a Week 
is  very  well  known.  Thackeray  wrote 
for  Fraser's,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  editor  of  Comhill.  Afterward,  under 
the  editorship  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Thomas  Hardy 
were  contributors  to  Comhill.  George 
Meredith,  for  a considerable  period  asso- 
ciated with  the  publishing  house  of  Chap- 
man and  Hall  as  its  literary  adviser,  came 
into  close  relations  with  young  writers 
of  fiction.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
first  novel  written  by  Thomas  Hardy  was 
not  published.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  — in  the  establish- 
ment of  which  Anthony  Trollope  took  an 
active  part — during  John  Morley’s  ab- 
sence in  America.  Several  of  his  novels 
were  first  published  in  that  periodical. 
His  “Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond” 
appeared  first  in  Comhill. 

The  great  English  essayists,  from 
Sydney  Smith  to  Charles  Whibley,  have 
been  contributors  to  periodicals — for  the 
most  part  to  leading  reviews. 

Carlyle’s  first  writings  were  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopedia,  then  edited 
by  Brewster.  Some  of  his  early  work  ap- 
peared in  Fraser's.  He  wrote  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review  his  remarkable  papers 
on  German  literature.  His  “ Sartor  Re- 
sartus  ” was  published  in  Fraser's,  and 
was  received,  we  are  told,  “ with  unquali- 
fied dissatisfaction.”  George  Eliot  was  in 
1852  assistant  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Review . James  Anthony  Froude  was  for 
fourteen  years  the  editor  of  Fraser's. 

Walter  Pater  contributed  to  the  West- 
minster and  largely  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  One  of  his  Imaginary  Portraits, 
“Apollo  of  Picardy,”  appeared  first  in 
Harper's  Magazine. 

The  names  of  the  writers  we  have 
mentioned,  and  the  titles  of  the  period- 
icals, are  suggestive  of  the  spirit  which, 
after  the  cold  crystallization  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  created  and  organ- 
ized a new  order  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature in  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism. 
This  literature  may  not  display  the 
buoyancy  and  freshness  of  imagination 
which  characterized  the  greatest  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  with  which  alone  it 
may  be  compared,  but  it  has  developed  a 
wholly  new  interpretation  of  life,  faith, 
literature,  and  art,  as  well  as  of  Nature. 
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So  splendid 


JT*  i t ' ir  ki 

Afivt  *ve 


1 dtps* Mnt  Mother  wd  1 ;go.  :#3-  hivfci  ymi  i 

I -Von  the  dmiy  itt&t:  U ««**  ibe  libieft  %W\vli  £lf|i 

ry,.  «^y£*rHth?  onti  /.that  nipcjr 

beailsC  The***  tfottci^Jfon*  ^r&V  herr,  ftitib  fcfcljs 

tUtf  rB  wiltedi  but-  lifec?-.  ; Ttti hie,  , Thu 

:alWaiy«  -.Ufe^  :.  Tlifc  .things'  1 ^ht 

took  bar  the!  dear  1 ittlfi  t u r t 1 £;  aHe : pUt;  bfm  ; 'V  p 

in  the*  Imtlidnb  so  hn  eouid  *wim;  when  I paper  that 
took  the  dead  no»u*e  >!m‘  said.  "Merey  !"•  The  lady., 
hut  Khfc  liked  him  . fcln?  JiufMcd  up  and  got  my  doll,  btifc  pidiivi-  ifnin  thr  ladies  in  the 
a.  ^pooMkoc.  and  we  made  a funeral  for  pattern* book  u*T  profit  and  look  m? 

him.  ft.  was  like  o party.  1 Wee  a wfeaih,  it  they  wanted  in  *liip  ^fmehydy* ^ but  she 

and  dug  tlit*  grave. 

Sb*  was  the  ‘hand  of  ' * f ' y’  . /•</ . d/  y,  ; :.y.\  ’-v 

mpfiie.  and  played  . 
b M„v:  £rnJnte:jy : Tifi  ,‘df 
ThAv’  on  a sin  k',  lit© 

dig  up  th*  nv>u*v  anti  £.■:. 

Imw  another  fnnyruh  . .* . r ^0^;*- *^-;v  . *.’•  £\?«£ 

a longer  . on£,  hpt  ^ ' • : ?’&> 

s,H<i  *'  M**rc}  !”  ujruin.  '-'vSfrlSI'  ^IBpW-'*  -T&^SwSi^'- 

and  wouldn't  let . «»uv 

it  is  a long  wny,  /•>  v/*  * i'i 

konse*  and  • -y'y .; 

a cow  Md  a y*?t1i>vr  • • V-i-V  ^ 

in’ndth’ahd:  •.Afi,:!i  ::  £V*rer-  ;v-e. ,; :J 

nisi  o'  t do%  if  r bor^  . .....  ;-  ' ’ :• 


ifeer.  ’/ftlt  lake 
tiro  inK>  uu,m 

Where  fho  piumK  if,  lW 

v‘V  • 

1 dpift ^ kpow  hii^*  f 

‘ Wtn  tf;*at  VJ 
f*onk,:  w,iu>  didn’t 
U tr*  na---^h*  v'cniffUi't' 
tie  jktt  ntivfi.  J o<*i 
W#l t ^hnl  bet  ^heit  j<l>^ 
^gtttg  i|  s tbo  *AnV.  bit 
tnorttlf  fhe 

w-or»i«,y  '-apd;-.  -;*> 

hr  r lp4Pd«  > • niufti'*- 
{ Uc  in  hP  y 4 f l . o f n ; >tnd'  - . v 
clyn, . ->nt* . -dtfy. . Tr  kOeik  y 
>t  f.  ; > e;>>  u 

luigjfl; .r'Jrtlfe-  _ ■ ^ ; ; • ; 

.^rvw.;  rnnief  ^ ; ' ; • 1 

*»be  • : y ; 

Ftlnee  >Vambi*theo;  ^t-ne  • 

Van  17X1 V -No; 
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lyn\  vwokt  there  nmv:  the*  mn  a\vr*j* 
looks  jfumfy  on  gtnt$  Umler  that  frtw 
1 eiin  iunMt  snuaM)iiu|C  Xt*»  User 

divi  rr  the  w md  i*  htowi  rig, ' thevu 

k)T  nlf;  .iny.  witch  rvni\  kVfrf  dcml 
fall  *tmghif.'  down  like  rain-drop.'?.  in  at  Pad' 
of  .khaki Tig,  their  head*  all  the  way  to  tkiy 
jmui  nd f TVs  Iw'Hiw*  1%  want,  te  fcfc&v  f:«i 
the  tT#py  \viiefy  they  w<m  r,  get  steppM  V,n. 

If  nil  the  dandelions  iii  ihnh  lodd  s^v-n* 
pdd  1 would  fill  my  bat  \dtfe  tlmm. 

Jrtlid  l O'  » fidi  enough  to  he.  l*  1J  UetnXy  hilt 

tjkfrfc  wouldn't  Uio  airy  more  duMytbyhf  hi 
the  fields — only  hard,  e<>!d  peimus..  , . . 
HereV  the  gsiu^  i can't  open 
tnif  f ean  lopk  hhrowdh  It- 
white  door-knob.  m.  t know  i hi*  % f he  f f&S&i 
itmwt:  The  bo  by  ebrekert*  an*  mu  of  the 
ropy,  ks hiking'  lip'  and  down  the  gravel  path 
in  tied r fret.  I.W  of  them  j?  ;* . 

imp;  it  i>  ttK>  bip-  for  him*  hi*  liitie 
brother*  a re  t ry  ing  i n gel  it  . a iviiy , »i>  i t 
won't  ntftky  huo  sink.  The  preefjy  t HyV 
M.fcAn  it  Aik  ; ; .Sum* one  fa  e&liing  tut?:  it 
‘w  tite  Hhe  la  eotiUflg  to  ojieii  the  gifhei 

\V  V,  jfro  ’'''  y^T-i^v  •>;*•"  ^Vf!:N  ♦ V ii  A-  : V,V  Vi  tf.  *<  '-A  - ''  *<  VO.'  *5V/.  >.’ 1 

My  mieh  m u hip  ream  who  yan  p]avv  the 
ph}m».  lie  ri\f)  dv,  it  without  taking  hi<? 
pipy  out.  -of' '' lii»-  mouth..  'f  like  to  sit  on  the 
lipy*  V bend  and  l»M.«-a. 
It  be  berer  in  the  thitlfif' 
;: i ■.;<:•  V’  VV;  /, ; V , without  any  tftoui&ylt 
•$.'  -'  that  spread#  out  on 

/ . \ the  Ttonr.  O lira  i«  ^ 

•]  tame  ti^er.  Evrry. 


ft\war«s  ‘1.0^-fi '.  laupii iiig>T;  ami  hm  little*  n-rim 
fetes  ‘tti  iiiiV  eheeky.  i yati  ***  myself  ii.ti4  my 
garden  hat  a nd  jrivy  nhite  djitim  m her  eyr.^ 
£?hfe  litei  all  my  thinp^^my  ^rl.as*.  marbie 
with,  flie  little  lion  inside  of  ii.  ami  my 
jbntpiriu  r(o^\  Slu*  doe-M  iaup.h  wlfon  I 
fell  hov\'  um  ^n-dendr  hiivjs  I Imven  t.  any 
ic«ivpu#o  Sbp  p0^’'.;uaHiVit’'  peopled 
■are  dirty.  ' t ' ! ;,;\t  r’  ‘ ;■  ’>;• 

d ay  1 am  gotTjp  W t#ky  h W some 
wbrifia  in  my  fitt !i  told  me 

i$m t she  never  had  Oihr  ^ dip  ft»r  \VtdOiK. 
1 4atd  fe  nearly  de^l 

Of  . t !ioet  aipl  :>)}$.  W4>r?uk  in 

OPt  pdf<Mt  I VsTi^  ;suik  fhdfh«o*  uoulri.  «pAJ> 
aooje;  mif  amrms  are : ail  $<>:  ypoc"  jiatl  tamfe  f 
&J^p,Trf  l tkfe  t hetn . . " ; - ‘ v : ' ’\ : 

i hivayd  iiuitli^r  »>f I fatter  that,  the* 
lady  mi\h  I a«ked.  her  M ^he  AVii#,  and 

f,h^  ao id.  " Sik*;  i said,  ‘V?  know  yon 
you  I dp  H fiy,  for  yon  blu?r  dv*^rtt;v.  and 

you  tmve  bvo  yat^  yyhvi)  ?dp> 
ami  grapepi  pro\y  bti  #riv  nthiifs  a^td  T have 
ahifk-Mi  ij£&  every  dayO' ..  ^ Ami  you  have. 


h; *•  i r ;:;S 


I can’t  oefeN  J3*  'l  0 


EOITOirS  DRAWER 


People  who  [day  the. 
piling  tftii  make  tin* 
note*  take  told  M 
hrtmU  ami  rim  i}w» 
hut  sound imes  o J wbobi 
lot  Of,  fittle  notfe*  Vfljt 
fail  down  ftlt^vthori 
and  hump'  their 
and  cry.  My  (hide. 

Ue  ]ike*  'them  Vsl. 
when  they  c*  \ ; ft> 
rpfyer,  1fcChi>^  life  keyer 
like*  Hie  when  -t  \cfeVv' 
When  .1  aek  hidi  T5VUt4t 
he  pi«3>  .about.  ho 
*&yw  he  ( plays  abon t 
monui>iins  V ;uiid  ; itr^k- 
rdghU  /and  sailors 
: on  ihfe  aba.  £ 

W t-.iL  ho  vondd  play 
" Lot1  If;  ‘IrOpS  O i W,1 
alvd  Mtnmdjimg, 


about.  doIH  ami  kil- 
‘istts.  • . . My  unfit; 
at  upped  n fay*  op:  ncul 
went 1 dna  Ittekfeil  wtfc 
of  tfe  window.  OroiVtiv 
tip  |rtH)pjt‘.  imii  look  nut 
of  tfe?  ^inrtow  witfmut: 
»mdng  nnythiTig*  Tht.w 
w a st ft  any  *ti * ok <y  ydm 
ing  out  of  rii y undo* 
pipe  [thought  dfcb&t 
Unue  tu  < t‘r  fe>ing  any 
inure 


rp*ff*  m the 
tditiihiiiigdosia:  f got  off 
the  ri^crV  hciul  and 
want  lind.  ^tf^dhy  my 
Hh<U\  )if  is  ^fuitc'  a 
pood  deal  bigger  thiir) 
t.  | a*keu  him  if 
the  music-  had  fmuU*  hbu  Think  of,  ;*• 
idtndnrjg-  rose  t Uttf  would  uavt'fe  haytf . »ay 
iii'Tc  r*.^  on  U.  Uo  took  out  a iittftf 
Utp  with  a hor kt; > ' !.*nd  on  :U  and  filled 
his  pfptr  again  amt  fafjglied  ami  said, 

Mbit  of  fhfe  >.  ^jf^> “>'i.ntl  t.herfc  In* 

Nvdbhbfet  stu  &ny  ruorf.  ' fefeb  of'  svhHt’s 
UifuHi,  V w.mderV'S.  Thfen  l remembered 
I h<>ked  around  behind 
ymf :.-; hniking  a ys  jfut  d^irv 
and  .Unyhing  ImrrihTj*  at  n^.  i 
I btiOnhfgOftt'O  pit  life  heard. 

«t { ter ;■ i 1 af V mt&pk:  iny  i hti<v  ^ui 

life*  ..  *W  tog  • ttpd  . *us ) njz*  nm  • fcn  feayffe  *amm 
day  . h * >vi II  «wd pg  th^ . h itr h oxf'tvfih . , fd  ^ 

them  haThigr  tip*.  Jtiouii, 

Tltrf . » i%us  \,  »i*  |(«  Cf  >»/*; 

J tfy  ^i;dtk>iv';fidff;'fhe  * (0 > M# 
;ifv  tfyy  prf>  fhtf itny  : f u*.  ilnuC' 

bpt  tip-  ^U4ft  crfwpy As’ • xiv  -n)  a nd 
ifien  f *r  thy  • JUiiitW t J, fi nm v tf o rilati*>r;  wfieth 

) !»««» k ( ‘-til  . >rr  ' f1v:0  pink  f*ttHpOufe; 

f a pomi  f^r  TJtflo  i.0 

swfeir  iff*  T an>  fdfk*  ifelpwo  hid 

ft  * e I h]v  f ho  f bf  ihfe1  fhe  ,pV.ni»iTo;cf  ^ . a nd.  tf»0 
!«f *r<fr -Mfifeti  said  |p  >v».»dil  i.fjog  ui^  ail  f 
waited  i told  hho  I Wjvupvd  tifta* 

du/on  I an)  makinx’-  f ho  ptn.nl  opt  ►/  Mi  s 
•Uoodn  iff !v  ypi  »»U  »>ik]  if  .nyvfapdpyt  f flic 
Apron  jjfepk:  the  yH<(dlv  Iron*  gyttmg of 


If  I HAD  A UROOK  Or  MV  0W*  I >VOt  Ur  Kfctr-  0 ^ TH*  NWSEnv 


the  iitdv^ifftptU,  li  llur  1 i tf ^.*;: • •' 

to  I Will  fu>Ur-  more  >v filer  trt^ : 
t here  b?euite£  f WAn! 

^fr<  Ouoilwin  to  *V*  $/;■}  ■;  J’\\'  .....  v • 

Some  rljty  fathvt  ia  rgoi&jG^tb, 
piny  in  ilte  real  brook.  I *if,wr  I 1 1 
fe  Htade  of  ^old  dmtr»s  of  wniei-v  an  hibied 
ii|f  vvtf  h Hu-h vOt  hafe  ami  iticy  fit  tie  eohu^d 
sf.i-ib?;!^..  ••.'AVl|oa  1 looked  l,h<*  hmoi;  it 
me.k*  m throk  of  h»>t  sfiminek,  •v\mu  i -%a** 
n©t  ; aa  old  l am  m>wv,  a fid  M tlia  t time 
» broke  my  dull,  and  of  quoe/  kimk  • i 
dowers  and  toys  I oev<?  rif.Ur  .aw  0 % 
steuwl  Mi  the  bridge  and  looked  down  at  thy 
Syitt^  a t by)^r:  while,  it  .yey^ody  ; 

je^^'  fal jkff  rJtiAyn  ipto  brook  ami 

thy  itpu*ik  imd  ;'mv  eyat 

byidiye  if. lid  ' » he:  mad  V>‘f \t  Riding  past  on  . 
arid  i had  fa  , jityUfi*:* 

had  hoid  of  Ail  u»#r.  I ^iooidn  t gr»  ^bdui^’ 
pavi  my»Mdh  ; ; i;  , <. 

I f I laid  a hUKdeoj  {ny  r^vj}  1 Would  kiep 
i i b>  ihfe.  mi r*j?ty v ■ Afed  thw  d fHfetld  take 
n)y  iMiflv  >v  i fcli*HVt  ko ' inurh  tyouhlix  f:  woubS 
ham  tiff  in  ook  rndfeinp  ^'lyujul  t\iy  I (t'tjfe 
i&\l  »trid  fail:  thy  ^mdoW,  and  down  the 
>*i>}rA4’  tbaalwtA  WfeMldo -t  like  that, 

thmigfu  ;hi'?d>  titiy  .gv-t  , her  teet  Vvyt. 

bringiuig  ii irbab*^  She  says  VheV 

■ Hkt  ViffW^fjt  ffeih't  lik^  isfet  /efet.  . • ' . ; •' 
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If  only  a brook  ran  through  the  nursery 
I could  have  better  times  when  I am  sick. 
I could  write  letters,  and  put  them  in  cun- 
ning little  boats  and  send  them  floating 
down  to  the  gardener.  I would  get  all  the 
Christmas-tree  ornaments  and  let  them  go 
bobbing,  bobbing  past  the  bed,  down  the 
halls  and  the  stairs  and  out  on  the  road 
till  they  floated  far,  far  away  past  other 
children’s  houses.  How  surprised  all  the 
other  children  in  the  world  would  be  to 
see  gold  and  red  and  blue  balls  come  sail- 
ing down  to  them ! “ Who  sends  them  ?” 

they  would  ask.  “ It  must  be  the  person 


who  owns  the  brook.”  But  they  would 
never  guess  where  the  brook  began. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  wants  her  apron.  She  says 
I have  got  myself  all  messed  up;  she  has 
taken  the  newspaper  away,  and  says  no 
fish  that  wasn’t  crazy  would  live  in  that 
concern,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  I'll  be 
doing  next.  I said,  “ Mrs.  Goodwin,  it  is 
wicked  to  say,  ‘ The  Lord  knows/  except 
in  prayers.”  Then  she  said,  “ Lord  save 
us!”  I told  her  that  was  just  as  wicked; 
then  she  gave  me  a cruller.  She  wears  a 
pin  with  a little  red  hand  on  it;  the  hand 
sticks  into  you  when  she  kisses  you. 


He  Didn’t  Mind 

WHEN  Bobbie  went  to  see  his  grand- 
mother he  was  much  interested  in 
whatever  went  on  in  the  kitchen.  One  day 
she  said  to  him : “ I’m  going  to  make  you 
a nice  little  pie  in  a saucer,  all  for  yourself. 
Don't  you  think  I’m  pretty  good  to  take  so 
much  trouble?” 

Bobbie  pondered.  “Grandma!”  he  said  at 
length,  “ mother  told  me  not  to  be  a bother, 
and  if  it’s  goin’  to  be  any  trouble,  you  can 
just  as  well  make  my  pie  regular  size.” 

The  Horse  Doctor 

LITTLE  MATTIE  flew  into  the  house  last 
evening  very  late  for  nursery  tea,  and 
hurried  to  her  mother’s  chair.  “Oh,  mother,” 
she  cried.  “ don’t  scold  me,  for  I’ve  had 
such  a disappointment!  A horse  fell  down 
in  the  street  and  they  said  they  were  going 
to  send  for  a horse  doctor,  so  of  course  I 
had  to  stay.  And  after  I waited  and  waited 
he  came,  and  oh.  mother,  what  do  you  think, 
it  was  only  a man /” 


K)@m 

Ymos  ©c&sotms  os /ras 
A vbrv  ewMrotWFB©  g@m  . 

DOS  PUmSS  00©W  W SOM©*  - 

A MmG&HLV  wo&o©’ 

&KJ©  wm[ m mar  ors  saps  w 
Mem  o§  raswdft  am  • 

TTiXlg  (g&ASS  Mgg?§  gyg&V  KJO&Cffio  fl 

wm  m warns  mo.  ammm  mass* 


Unfortunate  Jenks 

JENKS  had  the  bad  luck  others  have — 
Only  he  had  it  worse. 

It  ranged  from  bumping  of  his  head 
To  losing  of  his  purse. 

Some  people  thought  that  Jenks  had  brought 
Upon  himself  a curse. 

His  collar-button  he  would  lose — 

We  all  do,  every  wight. 

We  take  a window-curtain  stick 
And  poke  it  into  sight. 

Perhaps  a word  sometimes  is  heard 
That  isn’t  just  polite. 

But  Jenks  could  never  do  this  way — 

There  was  no  use  to  poke. 

He’d  hold  the  button  in  his  mouth — 
There’d  be  a little  choke. 

And  then  he’d  grin,  “ I’m  so  much  in!” — 

It  was  his  little  joke. 

Umbrellas  by  the  score  he  lost — 

We  all  do,  without  fail. 

The  rest  of  us  recoup  sometimes 
Without  a thought  of  jail. 

Jenks  tried  to  glean,  of  course 

was  seen, 

And  next  was  held  in  bail. 

A watch-dog  Jenks  at  one  time 
bought, 

The  burglars  to  repel. 

That  night  its  former  owner 
came 

( It  makes  me  grieve  to  tell ) 
And  filled  a bag  with  goodly 
“ swag,” 

And  took  the  dog  as  well. 

An  automobile  struck  him  once. 
And  did  not  work  him  weal. 
Jenks  was  confined  at  home  a 
week 

To  let  his  bruises  heal. 

The  auto  man  then  suit  began 
For  damage  to  his  wheel. 


At  last  it  seemed  release  had 
come. 

A falling  brick — J.’s  head. 
The  coroner — a look — and  then 
(Alas,  poor  Jenks! ) he  said: 
“ Don’t  be  so  free  to  call  on  me— 
This  fellow  isn’t  dead!” 

Hayden  Carbuth. 
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Vulcan*  the  First  Shoemaker 


This  Sorry  Scheme  of 

• : r.AY.^Hnm  FMwmi  mown 


Thiw  jilfVirip  ofl\  .'Tike  anything, 
Ok)  lie  about  untidily 

:;-  -A  for ante: ' 

■T  k?ir,w  U i vyctriV  Mother  Spring’ 
Th^m  d>H  with 


r.xmHYM 

The  inffe  4 pfi  b* a >#ii:  **•* -M 
fn  fhxiW*  *i>ml  it t PutiK,!t>i 
They  hove  no  hook*  and  yy,, ; and  -trinj 
>rM.TiUffous  Miii horrid  thir%^-:;V 
To  hfe  het.etnlvv. 

If  ( . tfdp^  i)k  I ohuftyT  . 

I’d  i?ive  >H  !j»  little  hoy 
\ ro.H  of  fur  froth  top  To  lot*, 

Arhl  o*:»fhr r- vat  fwh  girl  should  gimv- 
Then  hft1  hr  n joy! 

HNO'V 

Know  “la r-  H'fi‘  WOf ukffu]  Olid  puV'% 

And  very  hard  to  make,  Tin  sunv. 
IVut  <aia  )Vk<  that  I d never  -spend 
tf  l had  vlmrgv  of  Mmw  ("•  wod, 
fd  r, trike  if  hwm’X  ami  M'Wt. 

Flavored  .i$  yhthlrhp  . , 

It  W9PW  fe  va>icT.  L ’bfunv?  - v 

to  nkjd;e  kernMm  tmjti  ^inAYV 


yg  • . ^3Kt«>Ai  • 

-\V*o  waviy*  t.Uo  pr» -dops  m ■(•If*'*! 
That*  *>o-M  hr. . r petit  at  phiy. 

If  ><riljr:  xyr  ^vrrv  Wn  n« 

A-,  ivr  >liah  hr,  yornt*  day  .; 

Muf  when  #*«•  know  our  hnotis  o<  hist, 
\nd  wfc  ore  oh|  mid  gray 
Wall  oid y r.a re  10  .sit  and  think — 
YV.-'ii  hr  too  Tired:  to  [»ln\V  ' t 


. ■•  •;  tr«K  :/. 

Thr  f'lork  of  Time  i*  wrong 
Tlu*  hap pV  hoi*  r « a re  slT>y. 
Ifni  sadd^f*  oiios  king 
What  iuak<w  it  '^V  yly-'y',^ 


For  rno 

v;V>  "A  y •'  tekm  V-  * 

Mi)st  .-tjfeyf  tiie  U*»y^  ttfxni  t »:*p> 

*V  with  the  tinted-  Autumn  bretpre 


l wonder.  enn  it  he 
That  Fathfr  T?r»«*V  '•  asleep 
V ' W i 9/i  • gi ven  jmv  * ;**. $ 

II if?  key  to"  keopf ' 


i3S? 

• . - 
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f'.tuwy  tfttlc  fellovr,  She 
qji iohlf  said.,  "*  Oli  i yes,  I 
ho  tunimi  a>  «pm* 
in  hk  foXYery  hat.’’ 
iUV  mi\*  >)t  tilt1 

■Biiiflf  J#  her 

fritter  to  aw  her  ; 

^V'HgiI  In  h«*i  HGiyhvML  g Oh; . 
t jfAw*  * ft|n%  'tunny 

cml » t*f  ^ .?. toy *y 


A nk**  n4u>  just 

O rvtijrn^d  t^m  j<t  IntnOng' 
trijv  ju  trjts  ot  an  e>  - 

jviiettee  >ii  iiii-tl  while  there. 

V;  It  i^r»s  hk  nifaf urrt uw  to: 

<iiin*  ,'?3&$< . Ap'l-  to 
bin ]<o  /batters  wors^v  jikt  ns 
$4  .bV^rtvv  j^in  in.  Mf 
^tfcrivd'  i‘oit  in  Avhiit  be 
OKiUi/bt  Ovjrk  the4  right  di 
and  wandered  on 
lb rough  ilte  wet  anil  dark-- 
finally  iytutriblln^  m % 
-uirrow  rond  hading  in 
nnniher  > ^r^c^o.n.'j'.'A  thk  bo 
took  and  pWftijWly  ytote  to 
¥ bvU*cu  pWev  was  alt 

tiiit4V  hut,  fc  tmn  n|>  and 
th)infja‘d  loudij  on  the  ddor. 
Tbnre  tvus  no 

Irkd  a win.  This*  tike  h 
window  went  u\>  and  p;  voir-tf 


Indecision 

/ do  mi*  .H-riHih * hr7*.  MjiJrPlt  Up 
Which  iiWlf  W,  ijn  y . , 

//  /V/  * f • v HUi'tif  {•:/'■  ittv  ’H?  1 
jff>U  <*>'<•:  / ,5i  -dCi^'  blioio. 


grdiviei)  i '.  ’ 

e Well,  who  ia  it V" 

* A frkiidr  tfio  rp>ui  Spited. 

Well;  w.Hai  il» > -\:»m  Whir* 
i Avouhl  ife1  te  Way  byre  n\\  nitfht. 
MU*  th-r«\  ti.oM/' 

And  t Ik*  wikio \<v  f*)h  vrUb  a bang. ; 


No  Gra^e  , •; ;' 1 

Fox:  u -Yfsiy fwrtdj  a w*  m*  > i <-Htyd  to 

take  InnebfMU!  with  fho  ffvfmly  of  out*  id 
her  Jildv  frkudv  they  jfkynhk  of 

li.vk  fnaal.  the  h^Ml  oi  tlx-  f\wh*o  n-kM  a 
Irte^irig  Upbu  ild  YHlkly  f i»ft: 

npa  (dmt  a^h  l'y - Not 

tp]itd\%fc  11m>  eij iht,  bt-lv  ^nuh  1 J 

surnioyio  yc:\% ' dou  t-  h£*%  grati*  at  yimr  S.-kho  V 


y ) i>\n&  :vtcr  tc*gt4tbvr 
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EDITOR'S  DRAWER 


Temporary 

AUEKTAIN  man,  who  w*<  iwuily  ,ry- 
oIocirjd  to  n pOHilioii  that  hv  l»at}  h<dd 
h»r  many  years,  /ml  n limn  On  the  *h*<c 
who  i oupraAuhUnd  him  on  his  eoMnmed 
tood  tuTOmi , and  the  man  replied  ’ 

| bnt  »l  edot  always  last  y I M have 

to  pv*?  i\  .up  aonm  day,  I feel  ft  gthat 
Mk <V  a man  1 know  who  worked  in  one  pbuo 
for  forty  yea**.' and  when  <Hr**dmrged  at  hiwt 
on  *>«-•. -ounl  ifi  okl  nge,  remn i'k wL  yWtfJ.I* 
when  l i«*m*  \wrv  I know  I wwidiYi  have  a 
Steady  ftdv  " 


Not  Used  to  It 

A'  ‘iS'^TTnumk  lawyer  tells  of  0,<v  imma- 
me  plight  dj  an  Irishman  mmumm'd  as 
n..  witness  Vn  a burglary'  trail  ro  tiW 
meutum^L  * , f 

If.  was  apparent  {taut  the  Stan  thav  t in- 
Sv Uite*?>  w/is  rriueh  alarmed  a fill  rattled  l)v 
Jiitv  un»OU"ht  nud  01$  n rd  ]irpm lim  WUA*  ft* 
this  trial. 

.“  ikmmrnW.  Carey/*  said  file  jodge ,pr* 
juding,  : “Thai  yem  have  sworn  in  tell  the 
IrlifJn  the  whole  truth,  and  uoiliirig  but  the 
truth*  * 

‘v  Yitk  Vniir  honor  f/'  staimrmmt  Oarer, 
'hist  eyes  wavering  from  the  judge  to  the 
jury  and  baek  again;  “ an'  I'll  do  dim  1^1 
I mm  But  I hope  ye  gin  tie  min  \\W  bo  *t 
trSHe  ai>v  bn  me  at  the  abtarl.  fop  t 'in 

VnUr 


A VK>y  nucha  ha#  yoitna  Auk 
Took  a tiotM hclrf  hum  hotrfp  talk, 
U .*>  (iruoiiiiVit  a]  'ipftCv':-  >>’:•;  V**’  * 

f fityt  U«tc  tip  V'iff*-  n Jimr.4 
/*%i'  f\  ,'f  xfo  n*Hh)ntfj  kni  ak 


little  used  tp  that 

honor -r  7 


OeiHmJimts 


AO  EXE  UAL  »TVt*fLdbpfellit  ip  many  vol- 
ume* iw  not  the:  ndft  C‘t  book  yna  would 
naturally  I'quSnlt  if  in  ntbrrh  of  a joke,  yi4 
t h»?*e  vnoi»Upie1itfi!  loth  etU/JV*  Of  Vvgrddiv  wj.V 
ilbhi  Miniethnev  draw  u *mUo  fcyr  ^antpier 
in  one  an  aftuTe  on  U*o  G’a rter-sna ke  W 
gins  with,  “ An  eia^fic*.  rmme  given  in  North 

America  to  any  of  various  huusII  Snakes.” 

/Vncdher  >a>fdidAtr  tV>r  pop* 

irimn  nlar  fhyyu\  reffrnpg  to  the 

‘^IgUV'-he*  in  a UWtern  see- 
'7  ' ; i Urn  . Mine  ms  re-  that  " 5 h<* 

h.ftie  iiiva.lod  tin* 
TorrVi  yir^:,  ami'  oi  iitijun)>er  a II 
'•»t  la*  r jn*e«-fs  < Jhw /* 


• rm  vpt 

WME^EVEK  Wxmisv*  jotup  aVdU 
Ami  ritake  iTifir  tails  wiggle- 
That  meatis  they've  seen  n tunny  ajpfiti 
For  1 hat’s  the  way  they  ppghh 
liOinst:  Avutn 


The  Highest  Form 


;Th*  U^elijl 

• e.  f .*  MV'/  in  ('>■'-  "oe.  et*/ 
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(yfM'd 


' . ■ V: 

/‘vf  Vm*  . Vi'W/j>,  //A  /?,?</  >>■•■,'  f}QVH(  hj 

/ ilih'l  iitfi  ; Ut  it! f $/*»/  t//,  it;  MUtit  (ft 


Tempora  Mutantur 

V'  A>//.V-  KENDRICK  K.4KGS 


tfu^  are  hH.  Wk*  avni^  roiim*. 
'$m! . . ihry  ityv  ttilunw  of  hoi  tit*  iiiiiititft!'* 

; A ' ' . ’•  x ' -V>VV  . 

Thv  XVoi  i*J  V litfNt  hr 

Hum&*  ,l  r:£.  '■  ’YhA‘:>''A 

Pt&  f<>ri  1 1 tic  fi>rt.y->vtiri  ijuurto 

iinih.  A-  !V*r  t bo  .1  rj,j  ^n.A<  Inal*  of 

W»d  at  hfe  >hU\  \vlitu  FnUmr  >;,H  giwvK  Tun  \\M<h  put  -miplp  Omar1  ontMum*  Ifd, 
dim.  OVr  liidt  f draw  thx  w.il,  fimar  'TopUy 

TV*  kf.  j*  his  i.p-a  r h*’  caiKtli  A pj*m  »•  ? u-  w.\*-  bet'T-er  .a ppetlto.  . and — - 

W Amti. 

A |jjajkd  Edinoiii  ; : : ; A.  J«; 

Ami  tui-AJy.  ,«>  iW'f!u«v  H-m  ' Thm*  '* 

Ar^V'.rrrt  HmuMli  -wlivrii  ItV;  dutli  That  wMieJ .'  .•»?>£• 

pUy 

Tii  fc  M ^fe'Trlifdwt-r  1h  ratt  Tan  it  Ilf  ihf*w  :%&'  tfc*r 

T..  kf‘vf.  .•!*)!  and  frUiui  tfap  flw-fr  frHJtm 

..J\v;:.V  K“r  1 i H • i ! ■*.  » r>fr  •"  Uir*JlSfkU<is  •fc> 

ile  !*»»?■  ,.<•  1?) -ti>ot!  vimmv!  vhnamm  fan.  rm" 


A BOOK  nf  i %&$$-%  UlpimmU  t U tf} 0 itffv 
■V^rrv<'ii  Omar  V KiuMVun,  f ipTvi 

hiuniliy.  - 

Your  mpdinTi  Onjar,  tlic  u»her  Jiaifd- 
l«  oniiU’Tli'  v,- »th  anyMsU^  •-!> 
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WHO  IS  THt  LUCKY  MISS,  MY  LITTLE  VILLAIN  /" 
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The  Northwest  Passage 

BY  CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN 


In  the  significant  reference  below  to  his  magnetic  work  Amundson  an- 
nounces the  solution  of  one  of  the  two  great  questions  relating  to  the  north 
magnetic  pole  which  led  him  to  the  region  in  which  James  Koss  believed 
he  had  fixed  the  position  of  the  pole  on  June  1,  1831. 

This  question  was:  Is  the  magnetic  ]>ole  stationary  or  does  it  change 
its  position?  His  observations  on  the  sledge  journey  to  which  he  refers  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  changes  its  position. 

The  other  question  was:  Is  the  magnetic  pole  only  a point  or  does  it 
extend  over  a considerable  area?  In  other  words,  does  the  dipping-needle 
assume  a vertical  position  only  at  one  point  or  does  it  maintain  this  position 
over  a considerable  surface?  Theoretical  study  in  recent  years  has  pointed 
decidedly  to  the  latter  supposition.  The  bearing  of  Amundsen's  observa- 
tions may  offer  a solution  of  this  question. 

James  Ross’s  dipping-needle  was  deflected  only  one  minute  from  an 
absolutely  vertical  position;  and  as  one  minute  is  practically  of  little 
consequence,  he  considered  that  he  had  actually  reached  the  north  magnetic 
pole,  whose  position  he  determined  to  be  75°  5'  N.  Lat..  and  9t>°  40'  45"  \V. 
Long.  He  made  no  further  investigations,  and  therefore  contributed  nothing 
to  the  solution  of  the  two  questions  that,  later,  presented  themselves. — 
Cyrus  C.  Adams. 


WHEN,  on  August  31,  1900,  I 
steered  southward  through  Be- 
ring Strait,  on  board  the  Gjoa . 
the  earliest  dream  of  my  childhood  had 
been  realized.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
period  of  three  years  my  little  craft  had 
accomplished  the  Northwest  Passage,  be- 
ing the  first  vessel  to  sail  safely  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through 
the  arctic  seas.  One  of  the  important 
scientific  results  obtained  was  as  follows: 
on  a sledge  expedition  on  King  William 
Land,  in  June,  1905,  a sensitive  declina- 
torium  showed  the  magnetic  pole  to  be 
north  of  the  observation  place,  while  im- 
mediately afterward  the  needle  turned, 
showing  the  magnetic  pole  to  be  to  the 
south.  This  proves  that  the  magnetic  pole 
has  no  immediate  situation.  The  math- 
ematical working  out  of  nineteen 


months  of  unbroken  magnetic  registra- 
tions in  Gjoa  Harbor  will,  I hope,  give 
further  enlightenment  concerning  this 
subject. 

The  struggles  of  nations  for  centuries. 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  lamentable  fate,  and 
the  succeeding  rush  of  search  and  relief 
expeditions  had  in  childhood  created  in 
my  mind  an  inclination  towards  the  ad- 
venturous in  such  undertakings;  and  in 
considering  the  scheme  for  an  expedi- 
tion through  the  Northwest  Passage  I 
clearly  saw  that  such  an  undertaking 
contained  a problem  the  solving  of  which 
would  eclipse  the  aforesaid  exploit:  I 
mean  the  relocation  of  the  north  mag- 
netic pole. 

The  English  admiral.  Sir  James  Clark 
Boss,  defined  in  1.831  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  performing  it  with  in- 
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st.ruroenPs  vdooh  afejfrijiu)^  t * j mo>t^rn  fu  this  fashion  • .\v;i.s  formulated 
>*t.Hl»lufllfc  NV : < * » 1 1 1 ho  pmuUiec  and  eTauitf.  V$l%\W  for  lire  f-* It  ntv ■ 

The  ^-u-n-v-  oi  r.vi'kty  demanded  uu  exam 

h MTition  (»f  ih<*  mnjnmhe  pole.  upd  t When U«*ss,  in  {63 1,  made  hi?  farnou* 
cort^iiltoc]  oit  tht'  matter  J'rPtk^Qfc  Di-  voyage-  to  Boothia  Felix  nnd  locaO/i  rho 
CjHfifge  von  Tv'onieyor,  Dim/ror  of  the  mnLpmtie  pole,  ho  did  it  - boD\v  wd.h  the 
TVei.tdie  Soo\vnr»o  in  Ijarnhorir.  who  D aid  of  a t r,o  e]!nu/  equipment  of  if>trvo- 
the  yir^t  exf/eft  iu  the  nv,r!d  »nniii?*  ike  Tosjrtt*  • bfdilfe  a • 

mi  '4i'os.tion>  pertaining  io  nin^Morism.  Garres] Tondi my  degree  of  r>xaotu<*y*.s  Th  it- 
Thi*  was  ivi  IhOO.  f)r.  NViijmevor  pro-  in£  the.  last  lintf -e-  nrury  the  progress  ,6$ 

n>>tlh(V‘(l  it  of  iho  itj&ft&f  impoHnnee  the  World  hrts  he,  O.  a*  WU  know  VPfV 

'that  iin  nhodnudy  r\urt  knotviedgv  of  .jgfpiii  in  all  divembm*,  and  not  the  least 
$0  position  of  the  Uhxfh  naurnot  h-  polo  y>  ip  the  ennstrnetbm  and  rnannfaotnro 
should  he  aequfm};;  and  shndnr  opinions  of  sideid.jhe  liisitnmWd^;  The  Oemoii 
■.o-rr  *'^pi’o^>4'd  by  ipjpty  other  om  j nent  lh;c}r;.snr  Fseheuhnimq  lies  done  iniieli-  to 
dieitf  is(s.  amone  whom  d tuny  tneiftioji  simplify  nnmmdh'  self-reeordink- ■ insert, - 
Profes-nt*  L A Hauer.  Pi  roe  tor  of  the  »nen{s  of  ohservnt ion.  and  has  made  it 
Department  d Terredrud  in  possible  for  thorn  to  he  transported  and 

the  i.'nmoeie  institute  at  Washington,  ££fc#f*'d  -at  any  point  *ln*iraf« 

Afttr  flf-**  iMio-rdtritionH  I dm-oPd  that  Tin*  sloop  (Jjn(y  ~ a vessel*  73  feet  louc- 
whenever  my  rs.pedjn* a?  should  -dart.  d tent  lu-mi,  drawing  11  feet  of  wa- 
il- nr'-a  and  mom  important  hbi* ft  -ho-. dd  tor  when  laden,  and  of  IT  tony  not 
ho  lu  r*dt foaie  fho  north  ninmiHjo  polo  lot Hjhv leasts  1 • « » i 1 i :in  Norway,  in  the 
If  io  oooio'net  »»»m  with  thus  I con  Id  a Do  1 lard  mum  r <D> « r i«rs  in  ikT:1  Origin  all  v 
sail  throoji-h  the  \ortbwrsi.  Th-iwauo.  I not-  intended  for  the  an>t te,  she  *uKce- 
feli  I -ie. id d hiiVo  silvo!  a proldem  whioh  qiienfly  iirif<«*d  info  the  realms  trade, 
hud  l«»nc;  h;hhe»h  the  etforts  »»f  fiumv  ?md  fm  ^.or-nd  years  ya>le<1  ffont  Tron i?d 
• in  thfit  eapaehy;  ' v v:  - - - 


the  soTwimwv 


Qu  my  pureh:*^  of  her  1 had  her  entire  line*} $izi\ 
fittings  . removed,  and  strongtlnmed  her  being  used  in  i*uj¥  .**%. /dun 

with !,-jj  , phpikov  of  vtxmi.  vtouilen  .awl  iron  the  empty  wooden  ease*  niighi  urfikcfi 
Ix-am-s  and  er. »ss-Uc<;  ail4  with  other  mvo*-  hi  i lie  building  of  the  magnetic  observa-; 
>:ary.  irti|ir<HTOh»>Ttt*  the  also  received  mi  tion  Motions  without  Meeting'  the  mugr- 
onfsuie  dnaphum  of  iwo-im.-h  oak  plank-  *w(.m  noodle.  In  ihh  way  I ,sok>n!  u 
« #>s%  |rrai  j&  keelson  tp  the  pFobleni  which  had'  long  pii£«.k*d  me,  my] 

wo < er-li no.  Finally  I put:  in  a petroitmui-  vessel  being  too  small  io  carry  an  extra 
engine  of  thirty-ri.ino  imiietitftd  levtse-  \md  pi  building  mater  ink.  The  plan 
power,  with  a two-bladed  propeller^  mch  prOVed  to  be  u perfect;  one.  With  the 
Its  is  euKtomary  in  vessel'.  inteiMlod  far  empty  wooden  boxes,  filled  with  sand  we 
a retie  -waters, . A special  apparatus  wax  roustn.H-tod  not  only  . x.**  llent  observation 
7>hieod  near  tie*  mon  at  the  tiller*  oVe-  -*' tat  Jons,  hut  a ho  ♦•ton  fort  able  dwellings, 
ablirig.him  h>  centra!  the  engine,  to  sturr  which  did  excellent  sendee  and  surpassed 
• >r  reverse  it  ns  or. -amen  r*vo: bred.  and  all  expectations. 

this  proved  invaluable  and  of  almost  «sm-  The  wearing  .apparel  for  the;  inemhoe, 
slant  )',e.M  <si»v  afir-r  we  had  entered  tha  ' of.  my  expedition  epn-sisred  of  pun* 
i‘*e.  The  engine  was  id  so  jit-tod  tf»  host  whiten  pijderoiothing..-  with  •ouhyidp- 
sails  and  nmlrer,  run  the.  pump*  mid  haul  meats  of  reindeer  and  sealskin.  With 
ir)  (be  deep -son  lad -tine.  The  last,  regard  m the  -former  I mw.r  mendoP  that 
how-'v,  r e, roved  to  he  Useless  through  (hey  i hdhomi  thvur*  iOiupdVtnre  from  t la- 
sh allow  waters  of  thy  Northwest  lb* teage.  carding  yd  the  wool  he  the  itoipplet ion  of 
The  propeller.  I should  explain,  win  mil?'  the  produm,  thereby  gimcduii*  against 
to  ‘be  considered  in  the . %!n  of  an  n.uib  ad«fjn;wutimit  and  \s<‘<uiriitg  a sujierior 
in r>\  the  sails  being  intended  m im  prtu-,  .itu&?  of  warm  irurmbnis  Tv*  my  )>eor»ley 
eipal  it»dtivo  power  of  tin-  >a-ss*d,  as  indeed  Onr  tout*,  were  made  after  a pattern 
they  iw&ifr ;.yyy  indented  by  niy  friend  I>?v  Frederick  AT 
• / tykiiiiy  . rf  -G^k.  of  'BronkJytid;an<i  taiy'seif*  and  truly 

Fumed  f»-*»uK  whjebe  wore  ixa eked  in  tm-  be  said  to  have  e*m.t./mpyj  the  results  of 
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our  experiences  with  the  Belgian  antarc- 
tic expedition,  of  which  we  both  were 
members  during  the  years  1897-99.  These 
tents,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  Eskimo,  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
two  persons,  were  built  of  light  duck, 
and  could  be  pitched  by  one  man  even 
when  a gale  was  blowing. 

My  crew  was  naturally  selected  with 
the  utmost  care.  Second  in  command  was 
Lieutenant  Godfred  Hausen,  of  the 
Danish  navy,  a young  man  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Besides  executing 
the  astronomical  work  and  the  geological 
surveys,  he  also  superintended  the  taking 
of  photographs.  For  three  and  a ’half 
years  we  shared  a cabin  whose  dimen- 
sions were  six  by  nine  feet,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  time  we  never  had 
the  slightest  friction,  except  that  of  a 
purely  physical  nature. 

Anton  Lund,  of  Tromso — a man  of 
many  years’  experience  in  the  sealing 
trade — was  the  first  mate  of  the  Gjda. 
His  judgment  and  knowledge  of  arctic 
conditions  served  us  many  a good  turn 
during  the  expedition. 

Our  first  engineer  was  Peder  Ristvedt, 
of  Sandsvser — a sergeant  in  the  Nor- 
wegian army.  He  superintended  the 
meteorological  observations,  and  acted  in 
turn  as  blacksmith,  instrument-maker, 
watch-maker,  and  Jack  of  all  trades. 

The  second  mate,  Helmer  Hausen — a 
native  of  the  Yesteraal  Islands — was  also 
an  experienced  sealer,  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  dog  driving  and  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
good  man  on  snow-shoes,  ski,  and  with 
the  gun,  was  of  great  assistance  to  us  on 
many  occasions. 

The  second  engineer,  Gustav  Juel 
Wiik,  took  part  in  the  magnetic  observa- 
tions, and  his  conscientious  work  in  all 
the  scientific  records  brought  home  by  the 
Gjda  will,  I hope  and  believe,  prove  to 
have  produced  exact  and  trustworthy 
results.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  expedition  who  did  not 
return  with  us;  he  was  attacked  by 
pneumonia  during  the  last  week  of 
March,  1906,  and  on  the  31st  of  that 
month  died  in  our  winter  quarters  at 
King  Point,  where  he  lies  buried.  He 
was  a resident  of  Horten. 

The  cook,  Adolf  Linstrom,  had  served 
in  the  same  capacity  on  board  the  Fram , 


and  had  consequently  several  years’  ex- 
perience in  arctic  culinary  art.  Besides 
attending  to  the  punctual  serving  of  our 
meals,  he  made  complete  collections  of 
zoological  and  botanical  specimens,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  value  and  inter- 
est to  those  specific  branches  of  science. 

It  may  sound  almost  incredible  when 
I state  that  our  small  vessel  contained 
provisions  and  ammunition  for  five  years. 
Nevertheless  such  was  the  case;  and  the 
Gjda  brought  back  with  her  considerable 
quantities  of  nearly  every  kind  of  pro- 
visions and  stores,  despite  the  fact  that 
I gave  some  ice-bound  whalers  at  Herschel 
Island  some  2500  pounds  of  flour. 

For  fuel,  lighting,  and  cooking  pur- 
poses 1 took  with  me  about  7000  gallons 
of  refined  petroleum  of  the  highest  grade. 
Of  this  we  still  had  about  thirty  per  cent, 
left  on  our  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 
Guncotton,  ice -saws,  extra  fine  and 
strong  hawsers,  several  hundred  volumes 
of  books  and  many  games  to  help  while 
away  the  time  during  the  long  arctic 
nights,  as  well  as  everything  else  neces- 
sary to  a well-equipped  arctic  expedition, 
completed  our  outfit  on  board  the  Gjda . 
The  games  for  some  reason  or  other  were 
never  taken  into  use  by  the  members  of 
the  expedition,  but  were  eagerly  accepted 
by  our  many  Eskimo  friends,  who  became 
quite  adepts  at  some  of  them. 

On  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  June  16- 
17,  1903,  our  lines  were  cast  off  from 
the  pier  at  Christiania,  where  we  were 
lying,  and  the  Gjda  started  forth  on  her 
voyage  of  adventure.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  inky  clouds  hung  low  in  the  sky, 
while  the  rain  poured  down  on  our  deck 
and  upon  the  few  friends  and  relations 
who  had  come  to  see  us  off  and  bid  us 
Godspeed.  My  throe  brothers  went  with 
me  as  far  as  Werder  lighthouse,  where 
the  tug  dropped  our  hawser,  and  all  re- 
turned to  Christiania. 

Five  weeks  of  mostly  contrary  winds 
passed  by  without  incident,  until  we 
sighted  Cape  Farewell,  the  southernmost 
point  of  Greenland.  There  the  first  ice 
was  encountered ; and  later,  along  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  we  entered  it 
several  times  in  order  to  capture  seal, 
and  were  fortunate  in  securing  a con- 
siderable supply  of  food  for  ourselves  and 
our  dogs.  Of  these  we  had  six,  all  of 
which  had  made  the  voyage  before  on 
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hoard  the  Fra m with  Captain  Sverdrup.  fey  pnwsure,  lu id  .other  whalers  fmd  lost 
d uly  25  sfpv  ns  ul  anchor  x\Y  Godhavny  their  riolder$  and  been  damaged  iu  va- 
on  Piseo  Island,  where  the  .Royal  Danish  .rinns  ways. 

Trading  Company  bad  deposit ed  seme  In  a think  fogt  through  partly  open  ice, 
peuvdemn,  sledges,  kayaks,  and  the  like  ivc  suweded/  thanks  Vhjetiy-  toihe  small 
for  n’jsi, , atid  id veji  4$  to  buy  atze  of  nor  vessel*  in  f'rwymg  through 

some  more  dn#s*  many  narrow  lane*.  Forty  mde**  ^mth 

I had  already  • . yea r wr~  of  Capt1  York  vfr*  sijtddgl^^^^ 

responded  with  l|^i-  Tenpin  t the  fog;  j|iid  tJie  faig^rtg mmud  &i ns  - 6f 

Inspector  for  North  Greenland,  respeet-  i\\xt  vieinity,  rapped  with  de  >ynd  <-no«% 
ing  the  pimhase  of  some  dogs,  and  that  huvst  ijftfoii  $epr  visiflrw  jnst  as  ;if  the  epr- 
gj&dsil ;ahd  qh)i^ig?  gentleman  had  met  tain  of  n theatre  had  hcon  suddenly 
my  ^request  by  a anhog  ten  fpletulid;  raided.  This  gjiv*  os  our  first  opportunity 
ymog-  oninwls  f».  be  anib  rtc d for  me  and  of  *eamuii£  the  ierdields/  which  at  first 
Trained  for  sTedge'driviug.  Two  of  my  elghj  appeared  .'-to  hv?  completely  parked, 
original  six  dogs  had  already  die.(j[  on  . :iiu*\>*?tim-  divulged  a 

board,  and  we  lost  in  this  way  ton  dogs  narrow  lead yfn  the ^ tvi^T,  jtist  wide  ena>jgli 
during:  the  first  winter.  for  the  < /jtfrjf  to  not*  r,  Our  hope*  centred 

In  Godhnvh  we  landed  coir  Ijrakrti-  it!  po  net  Tati  rig  the  uwp>?u‘k  to  the  so- 
moots  and.  wit  - up  our  first  observation  nailed  ’ ’.North  Wafers  tlife  other  side  of 
dhdh^Ti.  tekmg/thnaighopt  mr  fhotx^  : Cap*  JJudfey  J’Vrhy re  the 

magnet  io  and  iisrro nominal  observation*.  Soon  h winders  usually  go  for  open  water 
Oii  Angu^t  R wo  enteml  Meh  ille  Bay. ’ at  thk  fine-  of  tl»v.  season— and  we  sue- 
fear’d  alike,  and  tor  eood  reason,  by  eeedod  beyond,  our  exper^dom-  Camera* 
whalers  and  arpuo  travellers.  Cr-v boss  wore  now  put  into  operation ; and-^nap' 

•id  V: i^iy^ari v i n; ; 1 &km  m all  diteidlpt^ ; d ' N\v--V  v- 
Bfiron  Nordeii4:jnjd  TT»Min-  tiio  yo;Bo-ist  At  7 w-st.  on  Angnef  id  we  d.keerngd 

Fn^uge,  had  , >**%  hfpped  and  destm4ted  15  Vagf*>»R  mite*  drd  meatfl  m this  article. 


\ i AEPEji’s 


Dalryniple.  Book  in  the  distance — a pfrjiujfc 
Where  two  Seotvh  whaling  captains.,  Milne 
&tid  -Adams,  bad  rlf>pi>sited 


oft  il^  aM^t.  ].n  spite  *j£  the.  tote  bout 
we  irtim^lintelt  s^t  to  smik  to  load,  r^g- 
ginfe  a dorr  It'S  on  ix  protruding  i pmfunt . 
irmoniK  pf  &ferps  tor  our  oxpodiimn.,  Near  imdwvit.h  iW  old  lowering  all  the  paekagm 
i«*  .this  phes-  w?  wet  with,  a groat  sur*  »ufo  our  boats,  Unr  quests  knit  fVyrilliw? 
;pn^:  a rtmnber  of  .id  ads  were  firod  off  tuvinl  at  this  tirn»«;  arid  diffieuU  *a.d:, 
:;bc)bind'  .some  large  hummocks.  and  end-  laul  ti«vr%  enabled  m.  to  ; fi.ni.4j'  it  at 
depty  rive  ko^oi  > Ahoi  into  si4htv  t.be  uw,  oVIoek;  in  the  morning  »u  Angus?  17, 
rim  tvf'o  frying  die  Iboiisb  m;fd  the  N*u*-  when 1 we  wtifhed  anchor  and  mailed  with 
:•  r ^9^  oor  friptids:  to  their  damp  atmmp.  the 

rain,  vho  leader  of  the  Danish  Id  knarry  Eskimo  riti  $fpHuJer  island. 
i ♦ r eevi land  Exped  i e b »i i . 1 ion*  .My  Eos  Erik-  Uvrr  ^lyliks  JJrtkson  nta#  nn*  a va  ry 

*en,.  uiid . )uy  bold  mopanipu  Herr.  iCntrf  vnhmhh  pr^miC  in  fie'  fdinpe  «)f.  four 
Itasmasstou  tfritfr  three  Eskimos,  They  Eskimo  dog*—  two  puppies  and  two  full 
had  *e*m  it*  frpit)  a distaiicm  and  bad  v l.gfrpWN  one*’;,  ‘the ' former  de-relnped  into 
come  out  to  teU  os  dun  Hie* depot  rtt  very  useful  animals. 

D/d ryni pie  Hook  was  in  £<v»*J  orders  W\\  started  vovay  tr« an  out  anchorage 
whereupon  daw  furthermore  acted  as  ovir  m culm  weather,  under  a foil  brad  of 
pilots  and  showed  ns  die  .spot,  where,  a*  steam,  find  after  picking  our  source  in  a 
there  was  im  harhnr  ] was  forced  to  . direction  between  gigaivt It  forma- 

anchor  the  Qjtiti ?tt  ah ' .u^o^'.  ]*>silioii  tinns  of  ice*  we  emerged  into  open  water 

in  Baffin  Bay. 

[]A.. 1 E - - - ..  _ The  (tj&k  W:i- 


now 

loaded  to  fte  i (tit  w wales 
arid  it  was  lucky  for  m 
that  >m  im  vyerifher  prC’ 
until  w had 


vailptl 
passed  Baffin  By  y a rid 
it  it  ^ Cf  d j-a  n e*))N  t>r 

iSopiid,  tvluMs  we  acea- 
si  on  ally  eueou  (Oerrd 
darrrov  .streams  yd'  i>er 
wViieli.  hov^-yer.  did  md 
imiK>do  nn  r proircm. 

August  23  w /Jtf* 
vhored  oriNi*^  I'-r^ih./.v 
l^h’irdh  vtipVh  ha^.  w *.<n}  . 
ftbVl  xftfRnvmhh  n-puftis 
tioii  rtk  the  ^eene  of  dsir 
ilohn  Frank  leu  s Hr  si 
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might  hit  upon  it  and  thereby  be  succored, 
possibly  saved.  I found  that  it  had  been 
pillaged  by  vandals  and  all  barrels  and 
cases  broken  into  and  destroyed.  The 
building  itself  was  in  ruins,  with  the 
remains  of  a boat  lying  outside. 

The  magnetic  needle  was  now  no  longer 
reliable,  though  not  yet  totally  incapaci- 
tated. During  two  days  spent  at  Beechey 
Island  we  completed  a series  of  mag- 
netic observations  which  plainly  indicated 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  as  being 
to  the  south  of  the  island.  On  August 
24  we  therefore  started  southward  to- 
wards the  supposed  area  of  the  magnetic 
pole,  and  through  a dense  fog  found  our 
course,  still  by  the  aid  of  the  compass, 
into  Peel  Sound — a further  proof  that 
the  needle  was  still  of  some  use.  At 
Prescott  Island,  however,  the  efficiency 
of  the  compass  ceased,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  navigate  by  the  heavenly  bodies 
whenever  they  appeared  through  the  fog, 
which  prevailed  most  of  the  time. 

We  made  our  way  along  the  west  coast 
of  Boothia  Felix  between  the  shore  and 
the  ice,  outside  the  point  where  Ross 
observed  and  located  the  north  magnetic 
pole  in  1831 — a point  which  from  all  ac- 
counts I had  been  led  to  consider  as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Northwest 
Passage,  because  of  the  density  of  the 
pack.  We  were,  however,  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  open  water  and  a stiff  breeze, 
with  high  seas.  Unluckily  on  Septem- 
ber 1 we  grounded,  ard  were  compelled 
to  throw  overboard  the  greater  part  of 
our  deck  cargo,  including  several  tons  of 
dog-food;  this  helped  us  to  float  the 
vessel  again,  and  we  proceeded  through 
shoal  and  dangerous  waters  until  the 
afternoon  of  Septeml)er  9,  when  we  an- 
chored in  Petersen  Bay,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  King  William  Land. 

Saturday,  September  12,  we  stood  into 
“ Gjba  Harbor  ” — a small  landlocked 
cove  at  the  head  of  Petersen  Bay,  and 
here  we  remained  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  Gjoa  was  moored  to  the  cliffs,  and 
a conveying-rope  passed  from  our  mast- 
head to  an  anchor  placed  on  shore,  at 
the  spot  which  we  had  chosen  for  our 
storehouse.  All  the  provisions  were  then 
run  ashore  on  this  rope,  the  wooden 
packing-cases  removed,  and  the  tin  lin- 
ings numbered  and  placed  in  rows  and 


stacks,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
we  expected  to  use  them.  With  one  of 
our  three  mainsails  we  then  built  a 
canvas  house  over  the  stores,  and  round 
it  dug  a ditch  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
away  the  water  which  was  to  be  expected 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Soon 
after  this  snow  began  to  fall,  and  was 
blown  up  round  the  canvas  cover,  form- 
ing solid  walls. 

On  September  17,  having  finished  this 
job,  we  could  give  our  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  different  observatories 
which  I had  planned.  Our  work  had  to 
be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  task 
proved  to  be  a difficult  one.  After  mark- 
ing out  the  boundaries,  we  dug  out  the 
foundations  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  which 
in  the  frozen  ground  was  no  child’s  play. 
Large  stones  were  then  transported  from 
some  distance  away,  and  with  these  the 
entire  site  was  filled  in  and  cement 
poured  over  it,  forming  a solid  basis. 
To  prevent  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  to  insure  the  absolute  darkness 
of  a photographic  dark  room  (the  mag- 
netic apparatus  registered  automatically 
by  photographic  record)  we  constructed 
outside  the  door  a covered  entrance, 
which  we  also  built  of  boxes.  While 
two  men  were  thus  completing  the  house, 
the  other  two  dug  a trench  round  it, 
three  feet  wide  by  two  deep.  The  land 
taken  from  this  trench  was  thrown  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  house,  giving  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a sand- 
hill, but  it  afforded  good  protection 
against  the  blizzards  of  the  winter  and 
the  floods  of  the  spring  and  summer. 

Next  in  order  came  a dwelling-house. 
This  we  built  about  five  hundred  feet 
distant,  and  outside  it  put  up  the  meteor- 
ological instruments.  The  house  was  in- 
tended for  two  men,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  attend  respectively  to  the  magnetic 
and  meteorological  stations.  During  the 
month  of  October,  after  several  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  we  built  a snow  hut,  cut- 
ting out  the  blocks  of  hard  snow  with 
ice-saws.  These  blocks,  which  weighed 
up  to  250  pounds  each,  were  placed  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  and  after  the 
walls  were  up  we  made  a roof  of  cotton 
material,  which  we  sewed  together  on 
our  sewing-machine  on  board  the  vessel. 
In  this  hut  were  taken  the  absolute  mag- 
netic observations,  with  the  so  - called 
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travelling  equipment.  A similar  build- 
ing was  also  erected,  in  which  were  stored 
the  reserve  magnetic  instruments. 

This  completed  our  building  operations, 
which  lasted  until  the  end  of  October, 
with  occasional  interruptions  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  reindeer.  This  was 
always  the  signal  for  an  immediate  sus- 
pension of  labor,  so  that  we  might  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  To 
get  out  our  guns,  and  for  each  man  to 
start  off  in  a different  direction,  with  or 
without  ski  or  snow-shoes,  was  on  such 
occasions  the  work  of  a few  minutes; 
and  although  the  animals  were  rather 
shy,  we  could  usually  get  fairly  close  to 
them,  and  shot  with  our  Krag- Jorgensen 
rifles  about  a hundred  reindeer  during 
the  period  of  house-building.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  have 
killed  several  times  as  many,  but  when 
we  had  secured  enough  for  our  winter 
supply  we  desisted  entirely  and  devoted 
our  time  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

Before  the  snow  came  we  had  covered 
the  Gjoa  with  a winter  awning  made 
with  her  sails,  and  we  now  stacked  the 
reindeer  carcasses  on  the  deck,  placing 
them  in  two  layers,  with  a gangway  in 
the  middle.  Double  skylights  were  in- 
serted in  the  forecastle  and  cabin,  and 
the  petroleum-stoves  put  in  position  for 
cooking  and  heating.  The  question  of 
ventilation  also  received  a share  of  our 
attention;  we  contrived  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  fresh  air  was  let  in  above 
the  stoves,  and  mingling  with  the  hot  air 
generated  by  them,  was  carried  round  the 
cabins  and  finally  conveyed  away  by  out- 
lets near  the  floor. 

The  29th  of  October  was  destined  to  be 
a red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  our  expe- 
dition. After  breakfast,  when  we  went 
out  as  usual  to  scan  the  country  for  rein- 
deer, we  noticed  several  dark  spots  far 
away  on  the  side  of  a hill.  These  at  first 
we  took  to  be  deer,  but  their  movements 
seemed  strange,  and  in  order  to  make 
sure  somebody  at  once  fetched  a glass 
from  the  cabin.  Imagine  our  surprise 
when  we  discovered  that  what  we  saw 
were  actually  human  beings.  Doubtless 
they  were  Eskimos;  and  T decided  to  go 
out  and  meet  them,  taking  two  of  my 
men  with  me,  all  three  of  us  being  well 
armed.  The  .scene  which  followed  has 


ever  since  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  that  happened  during  the 
whole  expedition. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  natives  of 
these  regions  were  hostile  and  unfriendly 
towards  strangers,  and  I still  remember 
the  martial  air  with  which  I mustered 
my  detachment  and  led  them  out  to  meet 
the  supposed  enemy.  From  time  to  time 
I glanced  anxiously  behind  me  to  inspect 
my  troops,  consisting  as  aforesaid  of  two 
well-armed  followers,  and  observing  that 
their  bearing  corresponded  perfectly  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  I ad- 
vanced hopefully  in  the  direction  of  the 
Eskimos.  Even  a military  man  must 
have  admitted  the  precision  and  esprit 
de  corps  with  which  we  approached  the 
supposed  danger.  The  enemy  had  halted, 
and  was  now  watching  our  movements 
with  curiosity,  so  at  a hundred  paces  1 
decided  to  stop  and  further  consider  the 
demands  of  the  situation. 

Our  opponents  mustered  five  souls,  two 
of  whom  carried  each  a bow  and  arrows 
slung  across  their  backs;  the  other  three 
were  entirely  unarmed.  Feeling  some- 
what reassured  and  not  a little  ashamed 
at  our  warlike  preparations,  I left  my 
companions  behind  me  and  went  out  to- 
wards the  Eskimos,  who  came  to  greet 
me  with  the  most  unmistakable  mani- 
festations of  pleasure — in  fact,  smiling 
and  chanting  a sort  of  melody.  The 
meeting  was  most  cordial  and  quite 
touching:  we  embraced  and  hugged  one 
another  like  old  friends,  the  Eskimos  all 
the  while  yelling  Manik-tn-mi,  and  at 
the  same  time  touching  and  feeling  my 
body  from  top  to  toe. 

During  this  ceremony  my  two  com- 
panions had  come  up  with  us,  and  they 
now  received  similar  greetings,  accom- 
panied by  what  were  evidently  demonstra- 
tions of  undying  devotion  and  friendship. 
The  Eskimos  returned  with  us  to  the  ship, 
and  the  same  ceremonies  were  again  re- 
peated when  they  met  our  two  men  on 
board  the  Gjda . The  two  who  were  in 
the  dwell  ing-house  ashore  were  unaware 
of  all  that  was  going  on,  so  I took  our 
new  friends  up  to  the  house  and  intro- 
duced them  formally  as  old  acquaintances 
of  mine  whom  we  had  just  come  across. 
It  caused  me  much  secret  amusement  to 
observe  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  with 
which  the  Eskimos,  who  were  ignorant 
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of  our  practical  joke,  were  received  by 
our  two  comrades. 

All  hands  then  repaired  on  board  the 
Ojoa,  and  while  I was  trying  to  start 
the  u conversation  ” our  cook  came  up  to 
me  and  whispered  something  about  the 
propriety  of  inviting  our  guests  below 
to  partake  of  refreshments,  which  he  sug- 
gested might  take  the  form  of  coffee  and 
sandwiches.  The  invitation  was  duly  ex- 
tended, and  we  all  proceeded  down  into 
the  hold,  whore  assemblies  usually  took 
place;  but  coffee  and  sandwiches  proved 
to  be  without  any  sort  of  attraction  to 
our  visitors,  who  seemed  quite  unable  to 
appreciate  them.  Nor  did  fried  deer- 
steak  appeal  to  their  appetite;  but  I had 
noticed  up  on  deck  that  the  piles  of  rein- 
deer had  awakened  their  liveliest  enthusi- 
asm, and  I accordingly  sent  for  a raw 
haunch  of  the  meat,  which  immediately 
caused  radiant  smiles  and  broad  grins 
to  clothe  the  faces  of  our  arctic  friends. 
We  had  evidently  discovered  their  weak- 
ness, for  with  the  most  satisfied  expres- 
sion of  face  and  manner  the  meat  was 
passed  round  from  one  to  another,  each 
in  turn  closing  his  teeth  on  as  big  a lump 
as  his  mouth  would  hold,  after  which 
the  piece  was  severed  from  the  rest  of 
the  flesh  with  a knife,  close  to  the  teeth. 
Almost  without  chewing  it  they  then 
swallowed  the  whole  mouthful,  and  we 
could  watch  its  downward  progress  on 
the  outside  of  their  throats,  very  much 
as  one  can  in  the  case  of  a duck  or  goose. 
Several  haunches  of  venison  thus  found 
their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Eskimo 
anatomy,  and,  the  feast  ended,  various  ap- 
preciative noises  announced  that  the  food 
had  agreed  perfectly  with  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  our  newly  found  friends. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  visit  I 
presented  the  Eskimos  with  a knife  and 
some  needles,  after  which  they  started 
for  home  to  tell  their  tribe  of  the  white 
men,  whose  like  none  but  two  or  three 
of  the  oldest  members  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. Despite  the  fact  that  we  could  not 
understand  their  language,  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  their  promise  of  a repeated 
visit  in  the  near  future. 

By  November  2,  1003,  all  our  differ- 
ent chains  of  observation  were  started, 
and  they  were  kept  going  for  an  un- 
broken period  of  nearly  two  years,  or 
until  June  1,  1905. 
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A week  elapsed  before  our  friends  re- 
turned; they  then  brought  with  them  a 
number  of  fine  reindeer-skins,  which  they 
sold  to  us  for  a needle  each,  with  a few 
extra  needles  thrown  in.  This  may  ap- 
pear an  absurdly  inadequate  payment,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Gjda 
was  a very  small  vessel,  and  as  our  stay 
was  to  last  several  years,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  to  keep  our 
goods  in  high  esteem. 

Our  Eskimo  friends  stayed  with  us 
until  the  following  day,  spending  the 
night  on  board,  well  packed  into  reindeer- 
skins. Their  meals  continued  to  consist 
of  raw  meat  and  ice-water,  the  latter  par- 
taken of  to  the  extent  of  half  a gallon 
to  a meal.  About  noon  on  the  day  after 
their  arrival  they  made  preparations  for 
departure,  and  I made  up  my  mind  to 
return  with  them  so  as  to  investigate 
their  village  and  see  something  of  their 
mode  of  life.  I packed  a sledge  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  a sleeping- 
bag  and  rifle,  and  gave  the  hauling-lines 
to  the  Eskimos,  who  trotted  away  on  their 
kimiJcs,  or  reindeer-skin  boots,  while  I 
used  my  ski.  The  latter  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  snow-shoe  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  these  regions. 

After  a four  hours’  march  we  arrived 
at  their  village,  situated  in  a picturesque 
valley  and  consisting  of  eight  snow 
houses.  The  gleam  of  light  falling 
through  the  ice  windows  lit  up  the  snow 
outside,  creating  a romantic  scene,  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I stood  there  in  the 
midst  of  a barren  waste,  surrounded  by 
fields  of  ice  and  snow,  and  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  civilization, 
while  all  around  the  arctic  night  spread 
its  gloom  and  darkness. 

At  some  distance  from  the  settlement 
my  companions  announced  their  arrival 
by  savage  cries  and  yells,  which  brought 
out  the  entire  population,  consisting 
probably  of  some  fifty  individuals,  to  re- 
ceive us.  One  of  my  companions — At- 
tira  by  name — took  upon  himself  to  act  as 
host,  and  invited  me  into  his  hut,  which 
was  of  considerable  size,  and,  moreover, 
accommodated  a second  family,  named 
Tnmoktukte — the  Driving  Reindeer. 

Attira  brought  my  park  inside,  and  in 
every  way  acted  the  part  of  a host  who 
wishes  to  make  his  guest  feel  at  home. 
The  male  population  soon  assembled  in 
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The  time  had  now  arrived  for  us  to 
start  on  the  different  sledge  expeditions  to 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  mag- 
netic pole,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
observations  necessary  for  its  absolute 
location.  On  March  1,  accordingly,  in  a 
temperature  of  63°  Fahr.  (52°  C.)f  four 
of  us  started  northward  on  King  William 
Land  with  two  sledges  and  ten  dogs. 
My  intention  was  to  put  down  depots  for 
the  main  expedition  which  was  to  start 
from  our  base  on  April  1.  However,  the 
temperature  was  so  low  and  the  snow  so 
dry  that  it  collected  in  front  of  the  sledge- 
runners  like  light  sand  and  seriously  im- 
peded our  progress.  After  two  days  of 
this  sort  of  thing  we  dumped  our  loads 
about  ten  miles  from  “ Gjoa  Harbor,”  and 
returned  with  empty  sledges,  every  eve- 
ning building  snow  huts,  in  which  we 
slept  quite  comfortably,  although  the 
temperature  at  this  time  went  down  to 
79°  Fahr.  below  zero  (61°  T C.) — the 
lowest  temperature  observed  during  the 
entire  expedition. 

In  the  middle  of  March  I made  an- 
other attempt  to  advance  this  depot,  tak- 
ing with  me  one  assistant.  During  this 
journey,  while  marching  northward  along 
the  east  coast  of  King  William  Land,  we 
were  confronted  one  morning,  immediate- 
ly after  we  had  started,  with  an  Eskimo, 
and  suddenly,  one  after  another,  a large 
number  of  others  made  their  appearance 
from  among  the  blocks  of  ice.  It  was 
not  long  before  some  thirty  of  them  had 
congregated.  Leaving  my  companion, 
with  the  tfuns  loaded  and  ready  on  the 
top  of  one  of  our  sledges,  I advanced 
towards  the  Eskimos,  rejjeatedly  calling, 
Manilc-tu-mi,  which  means,  “ How  do 
you  do?”  When  they  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish my  words,  these  seemed  to  have 
a pleasing  effect,  for  they  all  came  for- 
ward to  meet  me  with  evident  good-will, 
which  I considered  lucky,  as  they  were 
well  armed  with  lances  and  bows.  Our 
meeting  was  just  as  cordial  as  my  first 
meeting  with  the  natives  of  these  parts 
had  been.  They  intimated  to  me  that 
their  village  was  only  a short  distance 
away,  and  I accordingly  decided  to  ac- 
company them  home. 

After  we  had  arrived  at  this  under- 
standing they  took  their  dogs  and  har- 
nessed them  to  our  two  sledges,  about 
twenty-five  to  each,  and  then  began  the 


wildest  chase  it  has  ever  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  take  part  in.  Regardless  of 
consequences  to  either  life  or  limb,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sledges,  everybody 
rushed  towards  the  settlement  as  if  a 
prairie  fire  were  upon  them,  all  the  time 
shrieking  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  apparently  in  the  wildest  glee. 

These  men  had  gone  out  to  capture 
seal,  but  apparently  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter  after  they  fell  in  with  us. 
They  proved  to  be  more  intelligent  and 
much  better  equipped  than  the  first  tribe 
we  had  met,  and  after  a very  short  period 
had  elapsed  became  our  greatest  friends 
and  allies.  On  our  arrival  at  their  vil- 
lage we  found  that  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  living  in  six- 
teen snow  huts.  They  proved  to  belong 
to  the  Netchjilli  Eskimos,  which  Ross 
mentions  as  having  met  in  1831.  Later 
on  I discovered  that  other  settlements  of 
this  same  tribe  were  scattered  about  over 
a considerable  area. 

At  about  fifty  paces  from  the  igloos 
we  stopped  to  unharness  the  dogs,  and 
while  we  were  so  doing  the  feminine  ele- 
ment of  the  village  assembled  and  came 
running  towards  us  in  a long  single  file. 
They  circled  round  us  once,  uttering 
grunts  meanwhile  that  were  evidently 
some  sort  of  welcome,  and  then  returned 
to  their  huts. 

We  were  then  invited  into  the  house 
of  one  of  the  Eskimos — Attikleura  by 
name — a man  apparently  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  who  seemed  to  occupy 
the  position  of  a chief.  His  dwelling 
was  about  twelve  feet  square,  compara- 
tively lofty,  and  was  entered  by  a long 
passage.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  others 
built  a snow  house  for  the  visitors,  and 
Attikleura’s  wife  regaled  us  with  frozen 
salmon  and  reindeer  meat,  not  to  men- 
tion reindeer  fat  and  blubber.  When 
we  had  partaken  of  these  several  deli- 
cacies he  brought  me  as  a present  a 
beautifully  embroidered  suit  of  reindeer 
clothing,  and  when,  later  on,  we  moved 
into  our  newly  built  hut  he  furthermore 
gave  me  a magnificent  polar-bear  skin. 

In  a book  written  by  Klutschak,  a 
member  of  the  Schwatka  expedition,  the 
Eskimo  word  miki  is  given  as  meaning 
a dog.  Ev  employing  this  word  I tried 
to  explain  to  Attikleura  that  I should  like 
him  to  accompany  us  north  with  his  dogs 
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Eskimo  friends,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  hundred,  settled  immediately  round 
us,  and  thus  gave  us  an  improved  op- 
portunity of  studying  their  mode  of  life. 
It  i3  the  custom  of  these  Eskimos  when 
out  hunting  to  temporarily  bury  their 
bag  under  stones,  in  order  to  preclude 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  fox  and 
badger.  Meat  which  had  been  cached  in 
this  way  was  now  hauled  back  on  sledges 
to  Gjoa  Harbor,  and  an  unbroken  round 
of  festivities  began,  in  which  overeating 
played  the  most  important  part.  This 
went  on  until  January,  when,  their  food 
being  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
sume hunting.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  the  seal  which  supplies  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  its  capture  is  frequent- 
ly attended  by  much  danger  and  hard- 
ship, caused  by  the  long  hours  which  it 
is  often  necessary  to  wait  beside  the  seal- 
holes  in  the  ice,  the  temperature  being 
very  likely  at  a minimum  and  the  wind 
at  a maximum.  With  the  arrival  of  Feb- 
ruary they  packed  up  their  belongings 
and  moved  out  on  to  the  ice,  so  as  to  be 
nearer  to  their  hunting-grounds,  and  we 
were  then  left  to  ourselves  again,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  somewhat  of 
a relief. 

During  February  I began  the  en- 
circling of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  con- 
tinued at  this  work  until  the  month  of 
June.  During  this  latter  month  I went 
a sledging  expedition  to  King  William 
Land,  to  the  supposed  situation  of  the 
pole.  Here  a sensitive  declinatorium 
showed  the  magnetic  pole  to  be  north  of 
my  place  of  observation.  Immediately 
after  this  occurrence  the  needle  turned, 
showing  the  pole  to  be  to  the  south  of 
my  position.  This  very  interesting  and 
important  fact  proves  what  of  late  has 
been  assumed  on  theoretic  grounds,  name- 
ly, that  the  magnetic  pole  is  not  im- 
movable and  is  not  stationary  in  its  situa- 
tion. Our  nineteen  months  of  unbroken 
magnetic  registration  in  Gjoa  Harbor 
will,  however,  when  wrorked  out  by  ex- 
perts, give,  I hope,  a great  deal  of  further 
enlightenment  on  this  subject. 

On  April  1 Lieutenant  Hausen  and 
Peder  Ristvedt  started  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  chart  the  east  coast  of  Victoria 
Land,  taking  with  them  two  sledges  and 
twelve  dogs,  and  provisions  for  three 
months.  They  returned,  after  many  ad- 


ventures, on  June  24.  This  expedition 
had  for  its  outcome  the  charting  of 
half  the  missing  coast-line . and  the  dis- 
covery of  a large  group  of  hitherto  un- 
known islands. 

At  the  end  of  May  we  dismantled  the 
dwelling-house  on  shore,  and  on  June 
1 the  magnetic-variation  house.  The 
packing-cases  were  emptied  of  the  sand, 
repaired,  and  put  out  to  dry;  and  when 
ready  the  tin  boxes,  of  which  we  still  had 
a large  number  unopened,  were  again 
slipped  into  them  and  the  whole  loaded 
on  board  the  Gjoa . 

During  this  July  the  ice  again  disap- 
peared altogether  from  our  harbor,  but 
remained  much  longer  in  Simpson  Strait. 

On  August  12,  for  the  first  time  this 
summer,  I found  the  ice  somewhat  prac- 
ticable, and  decided  to  make  a start  the 
next  morning.  The  last  of  the  meteor- 
ological instruments  which  were  still  on 
shore  were  brought  on  board  during  the 
night,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  August  13  we  weighed  anchor  and 
steamed  out  of  this  cove,  which  had  af- 
forded us  a splendid  harbor  for  nearly 
two  years.  Our  Eskimo  friends  remained 
on  the  beach,  waving  us  a last  farewell. 

We  made  our  way  westward  through  a 
thick  fog,  guided  by  the  lead,  which,  as 
a rule,  indicated  about  ten  fathoms;  but 
the  same  day  were  obliged  to  anchor  un- 
der Todd  Island,  as  heavy  fog  and  ice 
stopped  any  farther  advance.  A couple 
of  hours  after  this  the  fog  lifted,  and 
we  discovered  a narrow  lane  between  the 
pack  and  the  shore,  barely  wide  enough 
for  the  Gjoa  to  pass  through.  Needless 
to  say,  we  did  not  lose  any  time  in  slip- 
ping through  this  opening,  which  brought 
us  into  open  water,  where  we  could  go 
ahead  full  speed.  At  four  o’clock  the 
next  morning  we  dropped  anchor  outside 
Kamiglu,  where  an  appointment  had  been 
made  to  bid  a last  farewell  to  our  Eskimo 
friends,  who  were  hunting  reindeer  and 
catching  salmon  there;  from  them  we 
secured  a supply  of  both  articles  sufficient 
for  our  needs.  An  Eskimo  boy  of  eight- 
een years  of  age,  named  Maimi,  expressed 
a wish  to  go  with  us,  as  he  was  unhappy 
at  home  and  badly  treated  by  his  adoptive 
parents,  and  as  the  father  would  not  let 
him  go  without  some  equivalent,  I had 
to  pay  his  ransom  in  the  shape  of  a knife 
and  a file. 
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Tlre  to! lowing  day  . we  parsed  through  On  the,  afternoon  of  live  next  day. 
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out  way  with  the  lead.  dmre.  but  after  travelffug  westward  fur 

The  bourse  \v>^Kvnrd  took  -w  throv^h  a short  diswour  we  weio  stooped  by  im- 
Vieloria  St  rail-,  which  \y  a<f  IU  lyul  wiih  putable  i^dmrr»er-'  «i);i ' WE  Vf  make 
heavy  puck  : t.heneo  lit  rough  thb  straff  ho-  fas  f to  a juimmaok  only  Ai 'few.  yards  v>nt- 
ftmm  Vu^oria  ’Liital  iityj  the  nvainltnuh  side;  the  wook^d  vylthlt^v  Hmuinm  of 
where  w»-  ommunicrcd  partially  open  wn-  Sun  Francisco, 

ter.  We  continued  our  way  through  Tinie  parsed  hut.  the  iou  reniaimHl  and 

Doa^e  Straii  am]  Oni-ojiro ion  Gulf  out  7 realised  thnt  we  ftlundvl  liave  to 

into  lldt^jin  0piou^ ^aarnits*  ojad  on  make  preparqtimis  for  third  vtinief  In 
the  foorn  ir;g  of  Auem*  2a  -aghfed  Nel-  r}.e  'a  re  tie  regions,  YouPg  uV;  began  tv?- 

iM.ri  I lead a ndl  and  imposing.  Imod-  tonii* ••  grid  in  n few  alays  evtowthnig 

land.  We  also  .sighted  in  -be  jerenooii  aTvmud  uh  was  fmz$&  haid  We  were 
rfvp  lirWt  ve?^t  sitiicl : s nice  rfos^  ji^ri^fecor  Ivihir  Pt6ui.  jthAbt  iTur O'-fiw 
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miles  east  of  Herschel  Island,  where,  as 
we  later  discovered,  five  whaling-vessels 
were  beset.  Our  winter  quarters  were  on 
the  open  coast,  exposed  to  the  caprices 
of  the  ice,  and  at  any  time  we  were 
liable  to  be  nipped  and  destroyed  by  the 
pressure.  We  missed  Gjoa  Harbor  with 
its  splendid  shelter,  our  only  protection 
— which,  however,  proved  to  be  ample — 
being  during  this  winter  the  land  ice 
outside  of  us. 

By  September  24  the  young  ice  had  be- 
come sufficiently  strong  to  bear  me  with 
a dog-s!edge,  and  I accordingly  set  off  for 
the  whaling  fleet  near  Herschel  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  when  they 
intended  to  send  off  their  mails.  I obtain- 
ed permission  to  accompany  the  Eskimos 
who  were  to  start  for  Fort  Yukon  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  and  then  returned  to  the  Gjoa. 

By  October  13  we  had  put  up  all  the 
stations  on  shore  and  begun  the  series 
of  observations.  On  October  20  I left 
my  vessel  with  a sledge  and  five  dogs  to 
take  letters  and  telegrams  to  civilization, 
and  arrived  at  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  on 
December  5,  whence  all  the  despatches 
were  forwarded.  I stayed  here  two  months 
awaiting  letters  for  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition,  and  during 
this  period  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  N.  Smith,  the  local  agent  of 
the  Northern  Commercial  Company. 

On  March  12  I reached  the  Gjoa,  after 
an  absence  of  five  months  and  after  trav- 
elling a distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

Gustav  Wiik,  the  assistant  in  the 
magnetic  observations,  died  on  March 
31,  after  a short  illness,  and  his  death 
was  keenly  felt  by  all  of  us  his  com- 
rades. We  buried  him  in  the  observa- 
tory which  he  had  built  himself,  and  a 
tall  cross  with  an  inscription  on  it  was 
placed  up  at  one  end  of  the  building. 

On  July  2 the  Gjoa  got  loose  from  her 
winter  berth,  and  we  lost  no  time  in 
hauling  her  up  to  the  hulk  of  the  Bonan- 
za, which  was  grounded  and  provided  us 
with  a splendid  breakwater  against  the 
drift  ing  floes.  On  July  11  the  whalers 
came  down  from  Herschel  Island,  and 
on  the  same  day  we  left  King  Point  and 
stood  west  towards  the  aforesaid  island, 
passing  it  on  the  night  of  the  12th.  The 
ice.  however,  compelled  our  return  thither, 
and  we  anchored  in  our  old  harbor  there 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  July 


13.  We  made  three  more  vain  attempts 
to  proceed,  meeting  each  time  with  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ice,  and  each  time  driven  back,  until 
finally,  on  August  11,  we  succeeded  in 
entering  and  following  a narrow  lead  be- 
tween the  pack  and  the  shore,  which  we 
followed  along  the  coast,  often  finding  it 
almost  impracticable.  On  August  19  the 
propeller  struck  a piece  of  ice,  bending 
the  shaft  and  putting  the  engine  out  of 
working  gear,  and  from  here  onward  we 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  our  sails. 

We  weathered  Point  Barrow,  the  most 
northwesterly  point  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, on  August  20,  and  received  letters 
which  had  come  by  the  tender  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steam  Whaling  Company  which  we 
found  here.  The  next  day  we  continued 
west  along  the  coast,  and  on  August  30 
stood  south  through  Bering  Strait. 

We  touched  at  Nome,  and  here  received 
our  first  impressions  of  civilization,  after 
an  isolation  which  had  lasted  for  three 
and  a half  years.  The  cordiality  of  our  re- 
ception, and  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
extended  to  us  by  the  warm-hearted  and 
generous  gold-diggers  of  the  great  camp 
of  Alaska,  will  long  remain  a pleasant 
memory.  Festivities  in  and  around  Nome 
filled  up  a week,  until  September  5,  when 
the  Gjoa  set  sail  for  San  Francisco,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  Hausen.  I 
myself  took  charge  of  all  the  magnetic  in- 
struments and  went  by  steamer  to  Seattle, 
where  the  only  observatory  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  situated,  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  compare  my  instruments 
with  those  ashore.  All  facilities  for  this 
work  were  extended  to  me  by  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, the  director  of  the  observatory. 

The  Gjoa  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
October  19.  The  cargo,  consisting  of 
ethnographical,  zoological,  and  botanical 
specimens,  and  many  furs  and  curios, 
was  discharged  at  Oakland,  packed  in  a 
freight-car,  and  shipped  to  New  York, 
en  route,  for  Christiania,  after  which  the 
members  of  the  expedition  started  by  rail 
for  home. 

The  Gjoa  was  taken  charge  of  by 
Admiral  Lyons,  the  commandant  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy-Yard,  who  showed 
such  interest  in  her  that  he  personal- 
ly superintended  her  removal  to  the  navy- 
yard.  where  she  is  now  resting  after  her 
long  adventures. 
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In  the  Second  April 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS 


I 

IT  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  April 
that  they  signed  the  Second  Treaty 
of  Dover,  which  not  only  confirmed 
its  predecessor  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  in 
addition,  with  the  brevity  of  lightning, 
demolished  the  last  Stuarts*  hope  of  any 
further  aid  from  France.  And  the  French 
ambassador  subscribed  it  with  a chuckle. 

“For  on  this  occasion,  Jean,”  he  ob- 
served, as  he  pushed  the  paper  from  him, 
“I  think  that  honors  are  fairly  even. 
You  obtain  peace  at  home,  and  in  India 
we  obtain  assistance  for  Dupleix;  good, 
the  benefit  is  quite  mutual;  and  accord- 
ingly, my  friend,  I must  still  owe  you 
one  for  that  Bavarian  business.” 

Ormskirk  was  silent  until  he  had  the 
churchwarden  he  had  just  ignited  aglow. 
“ That  was  the  evening  I had  you  robbed 
and  beaten  by  footpads,  was  it  not  ? 
Faith,  Gaston,  I think  you  should  rather 
be  obliged  to  me,  since  it  taught  you 
never  to  carry  important  papers  in  your 
pocket  what  time  you  go  about  your  af- 
fairs of  gallantry.” 

“ That  beating  with  great  sticks,”  the 
Due  de  Puysange  considered,  “ was  the 
height  of  unnecessity.” 

And  the  Duke  of  Ormskirk  shrugged. 
“ A mere  touch  of  verisimilitude,  Gaston; 
footpads  invariably  beat  their  victims. 
Besides,  you  had  attempted  to  murder  me 
at  Aix,  you  may  remember.” 

De  Puysange  was  horrified.  “ My  dear 
friend!  when  I set  Villaneuve  upon  you 
it  was  with  express  orders  only  to  run 
you  through  the  shoulder.  Figure  to 
yourself,  that  abominable  St.  Severin 
had  bribed  your  chef  to  feed  you  pow- 
dered glass  in  a ragout.  But  I dissented. 
And,  you  conceive,  Villaneuve  was  in 
price  exorbitant.  I snap  my  fingers. 
i For  a comrade  so  dear,*  I remark,  4 1 
gladly  employ  the  most  expensive  of  as- 
sassins.* Yet  before  the  face  of  such  mag- 
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nanimity  you  grumble.”  The  Due  de 
Puysange  spread  out  his  shapely  hands. 
“ I murder  you ! My  adored  Jean,  I had 
as  lief  make  love  to  my  wife!** 

Ormskirk  struck  his  finger-tips  upon 
the  table.  “Faith,  I knew  there  was 
something  I intended  to  ask  of  you.  I 
want  you  to  get  me  a wife,  Gaston.** 

“ In  fhet ,”  de  Puysange  observed, 
“ warfare  being  now  at  an  end,  it  is  only 
natural  that  you  should  resort  to  matri- 
mony. I can  assure  you  it  is  an  admi- 
rable substitute.  But  who  is  the  lucky 
miss,  my  little  villain  ?** 

“ Why,  that  is  for  you  to  settle,**  Orms- 
kirk said.  “ I had  hoped  you  might  know 
of  some  suitable  person.” 

“ Ma  foi!  my  friend,  if  I were  arbiter 
and  any  wife  would  suit  you,  I would 
cordially  desire  you  to  take  mine,  for 
when  a woman  so  incessantly  resembles 
an  angel  in  conduct,  her  husband  in- 
evitably desires  to  see  her  one  in  reality.** 
“You  misinterpret  me,  Gaston.  This 
is  not  a jest.  I had  always  intended  to 
marry  so  soon  as  I could  spare  the  time, 
and  now  that  this  treaty  is  disposed  of, 
my  opportunity  has  beyond  doubt  arrived. 
I am  practically  at  leisure  until  the  au- 
tumn. At  latest,  though,  I must  marry 
by  August,  in  order  to  get  the  honey- 
moon off  my  hands  before  the  convocation 
of  Parliament.  For  there  will  have  to  be 
a honeymoon,  I suppose?** 

“It  is  customary,”  de  Puysange  said. 
He  appeared  to  deliberate  something  en- 
tirely alien  to  his  reply,  however,  and  now 
sat  silent  for  a matter  of  four  seconds, 
his  countenance  profoundly  grave.  He 
was  a hideous  man,*  with  black  bee- 

# For  a consideration  of  the  vexed  and 
delicate  question  whether  or  no  King  Charles 
II.  of  England  was  his  grandfather,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  la 
Vrilltere’s  De  Puysange  et  Son  Temps.  The 
resemblance  in  person  to  that  monarch  was 
undeniable. 
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tling  eyebrows,  an  enormous  nose,  and  an 
under  lip  excessively  full ; his  face  had  all 
the  calculated  ill  proportion  of  a gargoyle, 
an  ugliness  so  consummate  and  merry 
that  in  ultimate  effect  it  captivated. 

At  last  de  Puysange  began:  "I  think 
I follow  you.  It  is  quite  proper  that  you 
should  marry.  It  is  quite  proper  that  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  England 
should  leave  descendants  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  with  perhaps  some  portion  of 
his  ability — no,  Jean,  I do  not  flatter — 
serve  the  England  which  is  to  his  heart 
so  dear.  As  a Frenchman  I cannot  but 
deplore  that  our  next  generation  will 
have  to  face  another  Ormskirk;  as  your 
friend  who  loves  you  I say  that  this 
marriage  will  appropriately  round  a suc- 
cessful and  honorable  and  intelligent  life. 
Eh,  we  are  only  men,  you  and  I,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  all  men  should  marry,  since 
otherwise  they  might  be  so  happy  in  this 
colorful  world  that  getting  to  heaven 
would  not  particularly  tempt  them.  Thus 
is  matrimony  a bulwark  of  religion.” 

"You  are  growing  scurrilous,”  Orms- 
kirk complained,  "whereas  I am  in  per- 
fect earnest.” 

"I,  too,  speak  to  the  foot  of  the  letter, 
Jean,  as  you  will  presently  ascertain.  I 
comprehend  that  you  cannot  with  agree- 
ability  marry  an  Englishwoman.  You 
are  too  much  of  a personage.  Possessing, 
as  you  are  notoriously  known  to  do,  your 
pick  among  the  women  of  your  degree — 
for  none  of  them  dare  refuse  the  great 
Duke  of  Ormskirk  — any  choice  must 
therefore  be  a too  robustious  affront  to 
all  the  others.  If  you  select  a Howard, 
the  Skirlaws  will  be  offended;  if  a Beau- 
fort, you  lose  Umfravi  lie’s  support, — and 
so  on.  Hey,  I know,  my  dear  Jean ; your 
affair  with  the  Earl  of  Brudenel’s  daugh- 
ter cost  you  seven  seats  in  Parliament, 
you  may  remember.  How  am  I aware  of 
this  ? — why,  because  I habitually  have 
your  mail  intercepted.  You  intercept 
mine,  do  you  not?  Naturally;  you  would 
be  a very  gross  and  intolerable  scion  of 
the  pig  if  you  did  otherwise.  Eh  hien ! 
let  us  get  on.  You  might,  of  course,  play 
King  Cophetua,  but  I doubt  if  it  would 
amuse  you,  since  Penelophons  are  rare; 
it  follows  in  logic  that  your  wife  must 
come  from  abroad.  And  whence?  With- 
out question,  from  France,  the  land  of 
adorable  women.  The  thing  is  plainly 


demonstrated;  and  in  France,  my  dear, 
I have  to  an  eyelash  the  proper  person 
for  you.” 

"Then  we  may  consider  the  affair  as 
settled,”  Ormskirk  replied,  "and  should 
you  arrange  to  have  the  marriage  take 
place  upon  the  first  of  August — if  pos- 
sible, a trifle  earlier — I would  be  trebly 
your  debtor.” 

De  Puysange  retorted : " Beyond  doubt 
I can  adjust  these  matters.  And  yet,  my 
dear  Jean,  I must  submit  that  it  is  not 
quite  the  act  of  a gentleman  to  plunge 
into  matrimony  without  even  inquiring 
as  to  the  dowry  of  your  future  bride.” 

"It  is  true,”  said  Ormskirk,  with  a 
grimace ; " I had  not  thought  of  her  por- 
tion. You  must  remember  that  my  at- 
tention is  at  present  preempted  by  that 
idiotic  Ferrers  business.  How  much  am 
I to  marry,  then,  Gaston?” 

"I  had  in  mind,”  said  the  other,  "my 
sister — the  Demoiselle  Claire  de  Puy- 
sange-—” 

It  was  a day  of  courtesy  when  the 
minor  graces  were  paramount.  Orms- 
kirk rose  and  accorded  him  a salutation 
fitted  to  an  emperor.  "I  entreat  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  any  gaucherie  of  which 
I may  have  been  guilty,  and  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  you  herewith  my  appreciation  of 
the  honor  you  have  done  me.” 

"It  is  sufficient,  monsieur,”  de  Puy- 
sange replied.  And  the  two  gravely 
bowed  to  one  another. 

Then  the  Frenchman  resumed  in  con- 
versational tones:  "I  have  but  one  un- 
married sister — already  nineteen,  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel  (in  the  eyes  at  least  of 
fraternal  affection),  and  undoubtedly  as 
headstrong  as  any  devil  at  present  stoking 
the  eternal  fires  below.  You  can  conceive 
that  the  disposal  of  such  a person  is  a 
delicate  matter.  In  Poictesme  there  is 
no  suitable  match,  and  upon  the  other 
hand  I grievously  apprehend  her  presenta- 
tion at  our  court,  where,  as  Arouet  de 
Voltaire  once  observed  to  me,  the  men  are 
lured  into  matrimony  by  the  memories 
of  their  past  sins,  and  the  women  by  the 
immunity  it  promises  for  future  ones. 
In  England,  where  custom  will  permit 
a woman  to  be  both  handsome  and  re- 
epectable,  I estimate  she  would  be  ad- 
mirably placed.  Accordingly,  my  dear 
Jean,  behold  a fact  accomplished.  And 
now  let  us  embrace,  my  brother.” 
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This  was  done.  The  next  day  they 
settled  the  matter  of  dowry,  jointure,  the 
widow’s  portion,  and  so  on,  and  de  Puy- 
sange  returned  to  render  his  report  at 
Marly.  The  wedding  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Frenchman  for  St.  Anne’s  day,  and  by 
Ormskirk,  as  an  uncompromising  church- 
man, for  the  26th  of  the  following  J uly. 

That  evening  the  Duke  of  Ormskirk 
sat  alone  in  his  lodgings.  His  Grace  was 
very  splendid  in  black  and  gold,  wearing 
his  two  stars  of  the  Garter  and  the 
Thistle,  for  there  was  a ball  that  night 
at  Lady  Sandwich’s,  and  royalty  was  to 
embellish  it.  In  consequence,  he  meant 
to  show  his  plump  face  there  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  and  the  rooms  would  be 
too  hot  (he  peevishly  reflected),  and  the 
light  would  tire  his  eyes,  and  Lavens- 
thrope  would  buttonhole  him  again  about 
that  appointment  for  Lavensthrope’s  son, 
and  the  King  would  give  vent  to  some 
especially  fat-witted  jest,  and  he  would 
apishly  grin  and  applaud.  And  after- 
ward he  would  come  home  with  a head- 
ache, and  all  night  long  ghostly  fiddles 
would  vex  him  with  their  thin  incessancy. 

“ Accordingly,”  the  Duke  decided,  “ I 
shall  not  stir  a step  until  eleven  o’clock. 
The  King,  in  the  ultimate,  is  only  a tipsy, 
ignorant  old  Dutchman,  and  I have  half 
a mind  to  tell  him  so.  Meantime,  he 
can  wait.” 

He  sat  down  to  consider  this  curious 
lassitude,  this  indefinite  vexation,  which 
had  possessed  him. 

a For  I appear  to  have  taken  a sudden 
dislike  to  the  universe.  It  is  probably 
ray  liver. 

“ In  any  event  I have  come  now  to  the 
end  of  my  resources.  For  some  twenty- 
five  years  it  has  amused  me  to  make  a 
great  man  of  John  Bulmer.  That’s  done 
now,  and,  like  the  Moorish  fellow  in  the 
play,  ‘mv  occupation’s  gone/  I am  at 
the  very  top  of  the  ladder,  and  I find  it 
the  dreariest  place  in  the  world.  There 
is  nothing  left  to  scheme  for,  and  besides, 
I am  tired. 

“ The  tiniest  nerve  in  my  body,  the  in- 
nermost cell  of  my  brain,  is  tired  to-night. 

“ I wonder  if  getting  married  will 
divert  me?  I doubt  it.  Of  course  I 
ought  to  marry,  but  then  it  must  be 
rather  terrible  to  have  a woman  loitering 
around  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


She  will  probably  expect  me  to  talk  to 
her ; she  will  probably  come  into  my 
rooms  and  sit  there  whenever  the  in- 
clination prompts  her, — in  a sentence, 
she  will  probably  worry  me  to  death. 
Eh  well! — that  die  is  cast. 

“ *'  Beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  head- 
strong as  a devil.’  And  what’s  her  name  ? 
Oh  yes,  Claire.  That  is  a very  silly 
name,  and  I suppose  she  is  a vixenish  lit- 
tle idiot.  However,  the  alliance  is  a 
sensible  one.  De  Puysange  has  had  it 
in  mind  for  some  six  months,  I think. 
Yesterday  he  knew  from  the  start  that  I 
was  leading  up  to  a proposal  for  his  sis- 
ter,— and  yet  there  we  sat,  two  solemn 
fools,  and  played  our  tedious  comedy  to 
a finish.  Eh  hien!  as  he  says,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  one’s  hand  in. 

“ ‘ Beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  head- 
strong as  a devil  ’ — Alison  was  not  head- 
strong.” 

He  rose  suddenly  and  approached  an 
open  window.  It  was  a starless  night, 
temperately  cool,  with  no  air  stirring. 
Below  was  a garden  of  some  sort,  and  a 
flat  roof  which  would  be  that  of  the 
stables,  and  beyond,  abrupt  as  a painted 
scene,  a black  wall  of  houses  stood 
against  a steel-colored  vacant  sky,  reach- 
ing precisely  to  the^ middle  of  the  vista. 
Only  a solitary  poplar,  to  the  rear  of  the 
garden,  qualified  this  sombre  monotony 
of  right  angles.  Ormskirk  saw  the  world 
as  an  ugly  mechanical  drawing,  fashioned 
for  utility,  meticulously  outlined  with  a 
ruler.  Yet  there  was  a scent  of  growing 
things  to  stir  the  senses. 

“No,  Alison  was  different.  And  Ali- 
son has  been  dead  these  twenty  years. 
And  God  help  me!  I no  longer  regret 
even  Alison. 

“ The  real  tragedy  of  life  is  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  really  tragic.  To  learn  that 
the  world  is  gross,  that  it  lacks  nobility, 
that  to  considerate  persons  it  must  be  in 
effect  quite  unimportant — here'  are  com- 
monplaces, sweepings  from  the  tub  of  the 
immaturest  cynic.  But  to  learn  that  you 
yourself  were  thoughtfully  constructed 
in  harmony  with  the  world  you  were  to 
live  in,  that  you  yourself  are  incapable 
of  any  great  passion, — eh,  this  is  an 
athletic  blow  to  human  vanity.  Well! 
I acknowledge  it.  My  love  for  Alison 
Pleydell  was  the  one  sincere  thing  in  my 
life.  And  it  is  dead.  I don’t  think  of 
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her  once  a month.  1 don’t  regret  her 
except  when  I am  tipsy  or  bored  or  lis- 
tening to  music  and  wish  to  fancy  my- 
self a picturesque  sufferer  in  an  unfeeling 
world.  Which  is  a romantic  lie;  I am 
only  a man  of  cardboard  in  a cardboard 
world.  If  I have  any  personality  at  all, 
I am  not  aware  of  it;  I am  a mechan- 
ism that  eats  and  sleeps  and  clumsily 
perambulates  a ball  that  spins  around  a 
larger  ball  that  revolves  about  another, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Some  day  the 
mechanism  will  be  broken.  Or  it  will 
slowly  wear  out,  perhaps.  And  then  it 
will  go  to  the  dust-heap.  And  that  will 
be  the  absolute  end  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Ormskirk. 

"John  Buhner  did  not  think  so.  It 
is  true  that  John  Bulmer  was  a mag- 
nanimous fool, — Upon  the  other  hand, 
John  Bulmer  would  never  have  stared 
out  of  an  ugly  window  at  an  uglier  land- 
scape and  have  talked  yet  uglier  non- 
sense to  it.  He  would  have  been  off  post- 
haste after  the  young  person  who  is 1 beau- 
tiful as  an  angel  and  headstrong  as  a 
devil.’  And  afterward  he  would  have 
been  very  happy  or  else  very  miserable. 
I begin  to  think  that  John  Bulmer  was 
more  sensible  than  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormskirk.  I would — I would  that  he 
were  still  alive.” 

His  Grace  slapped  one  palm  against 
his  thigh  with  unwonted  vigor.  " Behold, 
what  I am  longing  for ! I am  longing  for 
John  Bulmer.” 

Presently  he  sounded  the  gong  upon 
his  desk.  And  presently  he  said:  "My 
adorable  Pawsey,  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormskirk  is  now  going  to  pay  his  respects 
to  George  Guelph,  King  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, and  supreme  head  of  the  Anglican 
and  Hibernian  Church.  And  to-morrow 
Mr.  John  Bulmer  will  set  forth  upon  a 
little  journey  into  Poictesme.  You  will 
obligingly  pack  a valise.  No,  I shall 
not  require  you, — for  John  Bulmer  was 
entirely  capable  of  dressing  and  shaving 
himself.  So  kindly  go  to  the  devil, 
Pawsey,  and  stop  staring  at  me.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  five  days  later 
there  arrived  at  Bellegarde  Mr.  J ohn 
Bulmer,  poor  kinsman  and  accredited 
emissary  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormskirk. 


He  brought  with  him  and  in  due  course 
delivered  a casket  of  jewels  and  a letter 
from  the  Duke  to  his  betrothed.  The 
diamonds  were  magnificent  and  the  let- 
ter polite. 

He  found  the  chateau  in  charge  of  the 
Marquis  de  Soyecourt,  distant  cousin  to 
de  Puysange ; with  him  were  the  Duchess, 
a gentle  and  beautiful  lady,  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  the  Demoiselle  Claire.  The 
Duke  himself  was  still  at  Marly,  with 
most  of  his  people,  but  at  Bellegarde 
momentarily  they  looked  for  his  return. 
Meanwhile  de  Soyecourt,  an  exquisite 
and  sociable  and  immoral  young  gentle- 
man of  forty-one,  was  lonely  and  would 
not  hear  of  Mr.  Buhner’s  leaving  them; 
and  after  a little  protestation  the  latter 
proved  persuadable. 

" Mr.  Bulmer,”  the  Duke’s  letter  of  in- 
troduction informed  the  Marquis,  " is  my 
kinsman  and  may  be  regarded  as  discreet. 
The  evanishment  of  his  tiny  patrimony, 
spirited  away  some  years  ago  by  divers 
overfriendly  ladies,  hath  taught  the  man 
humility  and  procured  for  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  supporting  him  ever  since;  but 
I find  him  more  valuable  than  his  cost. 
He  is  tolerably  honest,  not  too  often  tipsy, 
makes  an  excellent  salad,  and  will  trans- 
mit a letter  or  a necklace  with  fidelity 
and  despatch.  Employ  his  services,  mon- 
sieur, if  you  have  need  of  them;  I place 
him  at  your  command.” 

In  fine,  they  at  Bellegarde  judged 
Mr.  Bulmer  to  rank  somewhere  between 
lackeyship  and  gentility,  and  treated  him 
in  accordance.  It  was  an  age  of  para- 
sitism, and  John  Bulmer,  if  a parasite, 
was  the  Phormio  of  a very  great  man; 
when  his  patron  expressed  a desire  he 
fulfilled  it  without  boggling  over  incon- 
venient scruples,  perhaps;  and  there  was 
the  worst  that  could  with  equity  be  said 
of  him.  An  impoverished  gentleman  must 
live  somehow,  and,  deuce  take  it!  there 
must  be  rather  pretty  pickings  among  the 
broken  meats  of  an  Ormskirk.  To  this 
effect  de  Soyecourt  moralized  one  evening 
as  the  two  sat  over  their  wine. 

John  Bulmer  candidly  assented.  " I 
live  as  best  I may,”  he  said.  " In  a word* 
* I am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew — ’ 
But  mark  you,  I do  not  complete  the 
quotation,  monsieur.” 

"You  need  not,”  said  the  Marquis; 
" for  each  of  us  wards  his  own  kennel 
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somewhere,  whether  it  be  in  a king’s  court 
or  in  a woman’s  heart,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  pay  the  rent  of  it  in  such  coin  as 
the  owner  may  demand.  Beggars  cannot 
be  choosers,  Mr.  Bulmer.”  He  went 
away  moodily,  and  John  Bulmer  poured 
out  another  glass. 

u Were  I Gaston,  you  would  not  kennel 
here,  my  friend.  The  Duchess  is  a 
beautiful  woman — for  undoubtedly  peo- 
ple do  go  about  unchained  who  can  ad- 
mire a blonde,”  he  meditated,  in  scornful 
tolerance  of  such  depravity  of  taste — 
“ and  always  your  eyes  follow  her.  I 
noticed  it  a week  ago.” 

And  during  this  week  he  had  seen  a 
deal  of  Claire  de  Puysange,  with  results 
that  you  will  presently  ascertain.  It  was 
natural  she  should  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  man  she  was  so  soon  to  mar- 
ry and  of  whose  personality  she  was  so 
ignorant;  she  had  not  even  seen  a picture 
of  him,  by  example.  Was  he  handsome? 

John  Bulmer  considered  him  to  be 
quite  otherwise.  He  may  have  had  his 
occult  purposes,  this  poor  cousin,  but  of 
Ormskirk  he  undoubtedly  spoke  with  an 
engaging  candor.  Here  was  no  parasite 
cringingly  praising  his  patron  to  the 
skies.  The  Duke’s  career  was  touched 
on,  and  its  grimy  passages  no  whit  ex- 
tenuated: before  Dettingen  he  had,  it 
must  be  confessed,  taken  a bribe  from 
de  Noailles,  and  in  return  had  seen  to 
it  that  the  English  did  not  follow  up 
that  empty  victory;  and  ’twas  well  known 
he  got  his  dukedom  through  the  Countess 
of  Yarmouth,  to  whom  the  King  could 
deny  nothing.  His  relations  with  this  lib- 
eral lady? — a shrug  rendered  the  ensuing 
avowal  of  ignorance  tolerably  explicit. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  Bulmer  readily  conceded, 
the  Duke’s  atrocities  after  Culloden  were 
somewhat  too  notorious  for  denial : all  the 
prisoners  were  shot  out-of-hand;  seventy- 
two  of  them  were  driven  into  an  inn- 
yard  and  massacred  en  masse . Yes,  there 
were  women  among  them,  but  not  over 
a half-dozen  children  at  most.  She  was 
not  to  class  his  noble  patron  with  Herod, 
understand, — only  a few  brats  of  no  par- 
ticular importance. 

In  fine,  he  told  her  every  highly  colored 
tale  that  envy  and  malice  and  ignorance 
had  been  able  to  concoct  concerning  the 
great  Duke.  Many  of  them  he  knew  to 


be  false;  nevertheless,  he  had  a large 
mythology  to  choose  from,  he  picked  his 
instances  with  care,  he  narrated  them 
with  gusto  and  discretion ; and  in  the  end 
he  got  his  reward. 

For  the  girl  rose,  flame-faced,  and 
burlesqued  a curtsy  in  his  direction. 
“ Monsieur  Bulmer,  I make  you  my  com- 
pliments. You  have  very  fully  explained 
what  manner  of  man  is  this  to  whom  my 
brother  has  sold  me.” 

“ And  wherefore  this  sudden  adula- 
tion?” said  John  Bulmer. 

“ Because  in  France  we  have  learned 
that  lackeys  are  always  powerful.  Le  Bel 
is  here  omnipotent.  Monsieur  Bulmer; 
but  he  is  lackey  to  a satyr  only:  and 
therefore  I felicitate  you,  monsieur,  who 
are  lackey  to  a fiend.” 

John  Bulmer  sat  down  composedly. 

“Lackey I”  she  flung  over  her  shoulder. 

John  Bulmer  began  to  whistle  an  air 
then  popular  across  the  Channel.  But 
anon  his  melody  was  stilled. 

€it  Beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  head- 
strong as  a devil!’”  said  John  Bulmer. 
“ You  have  an  eye,  Gaston!” 

That  evening  came  a letter  from  Gas- 
ton to  de  Soyecourt,  which  the  latter 
read  aloud  at  supper.  Gossip  of  the 
court  it  was  mostly,  garrulous,  and  pep- 
pered with  deductions  of  a caustic  and 
diverting  sort,  but  containing  no  word 
of  a return  to  Bellegarde,  as  this  vocal  , 
rendering  delivered  it.  For  in  the  read- 
ing one  paragraph  was  elided. 

“ I arrive,”  the  Duke  had  written, 
“ within  three  or  at  most  four  days  after 
this  will  be  received.  You  are  to  breathe 
not  a syllable  of  my  coming,  dear  Louis, 
for  I do  not  come  alone.  Achille  Cazaio 
has  intimidated  Poictesme  long  enough; 
I consider  it  is  not  desirable  that  a peer 
of  France  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
chicken-thief,  particularly  when  Fortune 
whispers,  as  the  lady  now  does : 

Viens  punir  le  coupable; 

Lea  oracles,  leS  dieux,  tout  nous  est 
favorable. 

“Understand,  in  fine,  that  Madame  de 
Pompadour  has  graciously  obtained  for 
me  the  loan  of  the  dragoons  of  Entre- 
chat for  an  entire  fortnight,  so  that  I 
return  not  in  submission,  but  like  Caesar 
and  Coriolanu8  and  other  exiled  captains 
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of  antiquity,  at  the  head  of  a glorious 
army.  We  will  harry  the  Taunenfels,  we 
will  hang  the  vile  bandit  more  high  than 
Ilaman  of  old,  we  will,  in  a word,  enjoy 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  the  chase,  but 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  we  pur- 
sue a quarry  far  more  splendid.  For 
homicide  is,  after  all,  the  most  delightful 
recreation  life  affords  us,  since  man  alone 
knows  how  thoroughly  man  deserves  to 
be  slaughtered.  A tiger,  now,  has  his 
deficiencies,  perhaps,  viewed  as  a room- 
mate; yet  a tiger  is  at  the  very  least 
acceptable  to  the  eye,  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive, say,  of  buttered  toast:  whereas 
our  fellow  creatures,  my  dear  Louis — ” 
and  in  this  strain  de  Puysange  continued, 
with  intolerably  scandalous  examples  as 
parapets  for  his  argument. 

That  night  de  Soyecourt  reread  this 
paragraph.  “ So  the  Pompadour  has 
kindly  tendered  him  the  loan  of  certain 
dragoons?  She  is  very  fond  of  Gaston, 
is  la  petite  Etoiles,  beyond  doubt.  And 
accordingly  her  dragoons  are  to  garrison 
Bellegarde  for  a whole  fortnight.  Good, 
good!”  said  the  Marquis;  “ I think  that 
all  goes  well.” 

He  sat  for  a long  while,  smiling,  pre- 
occupied with  his  imaginings,  and  far 
adrift  in  the  future. 

Next* day  John  Bulmer  rode  through 
the  Forest  of  Acaire,  and  sang  as  he 
went.  Yet  he  disapproved  of  the  country. 

“For  I am  of  the  opinion,”  John  Bul- 
mer meditated,  “ that  France  just  now 
is  too  much  like  a flower-garden  situate 
upon  the  slope  of  a volcano.  The  eye  is 
pleasantly  titillated,  but  the  ear  catches 
eloquent  rumblings.” 

However,  it  was  no  affair  of  his,  so 
he  put  the  matter  out  of  mind,  and 
as  he  rode  through  the  forest,  carolled 
blithely.  The  diminishing  trees  were 
marshalled  on  each  side  with  an  effect 
of  colonnades;  everywhere  there  was  a. 
sniff  of  the  cathedral,  of  a cheery  cathe- 
dral all  green  and  gold  and  full-bodied 
browns,  where  the  industrious  motes 
swam,  like  the  fishes  fairies  angle  for, 
in  every  long  and  rigid  shaft  of  sun- 
light,— or  as  though  Time  had  just  been 
by  with  a broom,  intent  to  garnish  the 
least  nook  of  Acaire  against  Spring’s 
occupancy  of  it.  Then  there  were  tiny 
white  butterflies,  frail  as  dream-stuff. 


There  were  anemones;  and  John  Bulmer 
sighed  at  their  insolent  perfection. 
Theirs  was  a frank  allure;  in  the  solemn 
forest  they  alone  of  growing  things  were 
wanton,  for  they  coquetted  with  the  wind, 
and  their  pink  was  the  pink  of  flesh. 

He  recollected  that  he  was  corpulent — 
and  forty-five.  “And  yet,  praise  Heav- 
en,” said  John  Bulmer,  “something  stirs 
in  this  sleepy  skull  of  mine.” 

Sang  John  Bulmer: 

“ April  wakes,  and  her  gifts  are  good, 

For  April  ruleth  the  stately  wood 
And  the  wistful  sounds  of  its  solitude, 
Whose  immemorial  murmuring 
Is  the  voice  of  Spring 
And  murmurs  the  burden  of  burgeoning. 

"April  wakes,  and  her  heart  is  high, 

For  the  Bassarids  and  the  Fauns  are  nigh, 
And  comforting  leaves  make  melody 
O'er  woodland  brakes,  whence  the  breezes 
bring 

Vext  twittering 

To  swell  the  burden  of  burgeoning. 

“ April  wakes,  and  afield,  astray, 

She  calls  to  whom  at  the  end  I say, 
Heart  o’  my  heart , I am  thine  alway , — 
And  I follow,  follow  her  carolling, 

For  I hear  her  sing 

Above  the  burden  of  burgeoning. 

“ April  wakes ; — it  were  good  to  live, 

(Yet  April  dieth),  though  April  give 
No  other  gift  for  our  pleasuring 
Than  the  old,  old  burden  of  burgeoning.” 

He  paused  here.  Not  far  ahead  a wom- 
an’s voice  had  given  a sudden  scream, 
followed  by  continuous  and  redoubling 
calls  for  aid. 

“ Now,  if  I choose,  will  probably  begin 
the  first  fytte  of  John  Bulmer’s  ad- 
ventures,” he  meditated,  leisurely.  “ The 
woman  is  in  trouble.  If  I go  to  her  as- 
sistance, I shall  undoubtedly  involve  my- 
self in  a most  unattractive  mess,  and 
eventually  be  arrested  by  the  constable — 
if  they  have  any  constables  in  this 
operatic  domain,  the  which  I doubt.  I 
shall  accordingly  emulate  the  example  of 
the  long-headed  Levite,  and  sensibly  pass 
by  on  the  other  side.  Halt!  I there 
recognize  the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Orms- 
ldrk.  I came  into  this  country  to  find 
John  Bulmer,  and  John  Bulmer  would 
most  certainly  have  spurred  his  gallant 
charger  upon  the  craven  who  is  just  now 
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molesting  yonder  female.  In  consequence, 
my  gallant  charger,  we  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  confound  the  dastardly  villain,  as 
per  romance  and  John  Bulmer.,, 

He  came  presently  into  an  open  glade, 
which  the  keen  sunlight  lit  without  ob- 
struction. Obviously  arranged,  was  his 
first  appraisal  of  the  tableau  there  pre- 
sented. A woman  in  blue  half  knelt, 
half  lay,  upon  the  young  grass,  while  a 
man  bending  over  fettered  her  hands  be- 
hind her  back.  A swarthy  and  exuberant- 
ly bearded  fellow,  attired  in  green  and 
russet,  stood  beside  them,  showing  mag- 
nificent teeth  as  he  grinned.  Yet  farther 
of!  a Dominican  Friar  sat  upon  a stone 
and  displayed  his  more  unctuous  amuse- 
ment. Three  horses  and  a mule  diversified 
the  background.  All  in  all,  a thought 
larger  than  life,  a shade  too  obviously 
posed,  a sign-painter’s  notion  of  a heroic 
picture,  was  John  Buhner's  verdict. 
From  his  holster  he  drew  a pistol. 

The  lesser  rascal  rose  from  the  prostrate 
woman.  “ Finished,  my  captain — ” he  be- 
gan. Against  the  forest  verdure  he  made 
an  excellent  mark.  John  Buhner  shot 
him  neatly  through  the  head. 

Startled  by  the  detonation,  the  Friar 
and  the  man  in  green  and  russet  wheeled 
about,  to  find  him  with  his  most  excel- 
lent bearing  negligently  replacing  the  dis- 
charged pistol.  The  woman  lay  absolutely 
still,  face  downward  in  a clump  of  fern. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  John  Bulmer,  “ I 
lament  that  your  sylvan  diversions  should 
be  thus  interrupted  by  the  fact  that  an 
elderly  person  like  myself,  quite  old 
enough  to  know  better,  has  seen  fit  to 
adopt  the  pursuit  of  knight-errantry.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourselves  about  your 
companion,  for  I have  blown  out  most  of 
the  substance  nature  intended  him  to 
think  with.  One  of  you,  I regret  to  ob- 
serve, is  rendered  immune  by  the  garb 
of  an  order  which  I consider  misguided, 
indeed,  but  With  which  I have  no  quarrel. 
With  the  other  I beg  leave  to  request  the 
honor  of  exchanging  a few  passes.” 

“ Sacred  blue !”  remarked  the  bearded 
man;  “you  intend,  then,  to  oppose  me! 
Fool,  I am  Achille  Cazaio!” 

“ I deplore  the  circumstance  that  I am 
not  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  revelation,” 
J ohn  Bulmer  said,  as  he  dismounted, 
“ and  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind,  friend 
Achille,  that  in  Poictesme  I am  a 


stranger.  And,  unhappily,  the  names  of 
many  estimable  persons  have  not  an  in- 
ternational celebrity.”  Thus  speaking, 
he  drew  and  placed  himself  on  guard. 

With  a shrug  the  Friar  turned  and  re- 
seated himself  upon  the  stone.  He  ap- 
peared a sensible  man.  But  Cazaio  flash- 
ed out  a long  sword  and  hurled  himself 
upon  John  Bulmer. 

He  got  in  consequence  a butcherly 
thrust  through  the  shoulder.  “ Friend 
Achille,”  said  John  Bulmer,  “that  was 
tolerably  severe  for  a first  hit.  Does  it 
content  you?” 

The  hairy  man  raged.  “ Eh,  my  God!” 
Cazaio  shrieked,  “do  you  mock  me,  you 
misbegotten  one!  Before  you  can  give 
me  such  another  I shall  have  settled  you 
outright.  Already  hell  gapes  for  you. 
Fool,  I am  Achille  Cazaio!” 

“ Yes,  you  had  mentioned  that,  I 
think,”  said  his  opponent.  “And  in  re- 
turn allow  me  to  present  Mr.  John  Bul- 
mer, thoroughly  enjoying  himself  for  the 
first  time  in  a quarter  of  a century. 
Angelo  taught  me  this  thrust.  Can  you 
parry  it,  friend  Achille?”  He  cut  open 
the  other’s  forehead. 

“Well  done!”  Cazaio  grunted.  He  at- 
tacked with  renewed  fury,  but  now  the 
blood  was  streaming  down  his  face  and 
into  his  eyes,  in  such  a manner  that  he 
was  momentarily  compelled  to  carry  his 
hand  toward  his  countenance  in  order 
to  wipe  away  the  heavy  trickle.  Present- 
ly J ohn  Bulmer  lowered  his  point. 

“Friend  Achille,  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  I should  continue  our  engagement  to 
its  denouement,  since  by  that  boastful 
parade  of  skill  I have  inadvertently 
turned  you  into  a blind  man.  Can  you 
not  stanch  your  wound  sufficiently  to 
make  possible  a renewal  of  our  exercise 
on  somewhat  more  equal  terms?” 

“Not  now,”  the  other  sobbed, — “ not 
now,  Monsieur  Bulmaire.  You  have  con- 
quered, and  the  woman  is  yours.  Yet  lend 
me  my  life  for  a little  till  I may  meet 
you  more  equitably.  I will  not  fail  you 
— I swear  it — I,  Achille  Cazaio.” 

“Why,  God  bless  my  soul!”  said  John 
Bulmer,  “ do  you  imagine  that  I am 
forming  a collection  of  vagrant  females? 
Permit  me,  pray,  to  assist  you  to  your 
horse.  And  if  you  would  so  far  honor 
me  as  to  accept  the  temporary  loan  of 
my  handkerchief — ” 
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Solicitously  he  bound  up  his  opponent’s 
head  and  more  lately  aided  him  to  mount 
one  of  the  grazing  horses.  Cazaio  was 
pleased  to  say : 

“You  are  a gallant  enemy,  Monsieur 
Bulmaire.  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  your  throat  on  Thursday  next,  if 
it  be  convenient  to  you.” 

u Believe  me,”  said  John  Bulmer,  “ I 
am  always  at  your  disposal.  Let  this 
spot,  then,  be  our  rendezvous,  since  I am 
wofully  ignorant  concerning  your  local 
geography.  And  meantime,  my  friend, 
if  I may  be  so  bold,  I would  suggest 
a little  practice  in  parrying.  You  are 
of  Boisrobert’s  school,  I note,  and  in 
attack  undeniably  brilliant,  whereas 
your  defence — unvarying  defect  of  Bois- 
robert’s followers! — is  lamentably  weak.” 

“ I perceive  that  monsieur  is  a con- 
noisseur in  these  matters,”  said  Cazaio; 
“ I am  the  more  highly  honored.  Till 
Thursday,  then.”  And ‘with  an  inclina- 
tion of  his  bandaged  head — and  a furtive 
glance  toward  the  insensate  woman — he 
Tode  away  singing. 

Sang  Achille  Cazaio: 

“ For,  0,  the  world  is  wide,  dear  lass, 

That  I must  wander  through! 

And  many  a wind  and  tide,  dear  lass, 
Must  flow  ’twixt  me  and  you, 

Ere  love  that  may  not  be  denied 
Shall  bring  me  back  to  you, 

Dear  lass! — 

Shall  bring  me  back  to  you!” 

Thus  singing,  he  disappeared;  mean- 
time John  Bulmer  had  turned  toward  the 
woman.  The  Dominican  sat  upon  the 
stone,  placidly  grinning. 

“And  now,”  said  John  Bulmer,  “we 
revert  to  the  origin  of  all  this  tomfoolery, 
— who,  true  to  every  instinct  of  her  sex, 
has  caused  as  much  trouble  as  lay  within 
her  power  and  then  composedly  fainted. 
A little  water  from  the  brook,  if  you  will 
be  so  good,  Master  Friar.  Hey! — why, 
you  damned  rascal!” 

As  he  bent  over  the  woman,  the  Friar 
had  viciously  stabbed  him  between  the 
shoulders.  The  dagger  broke  like  glass. 

“ Oh,  the  devil !”  said  the  churchman, 
“ what  sort  of  duelist  is  this  who  fights 
in  a shirt  of  Milanese  armor!”  He  stood 
for  a moment,  silent,  in  sincere  horror. 
“ I lack  words,”  he  said;  “ oh,  vile  coward, 
I lack  words  to  arraign  this  hideous  reve- 


lation! There  is  a code  of  honor  that 
obtains  all  over  the  world,  and  any  duel- 
ist who  descends  to  secret  armor  is,  as 
you  are  perfectly  aware,  guilty  of  su- 
persticery.  He  is  no  fit  associate  for 
gentlemen,  he  is  rather  the  appropri- 
ate companion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  in  their  fiery  pit.  Faugh,  you 
sneak-thief!” 

John  Bulmer  was  a thought  abashed, 
and  showed  it ; but  anon : “ Permit  me,” 
he  equably  replied,  “to  point  out  that  I 
did  not  come  hither  with  any  belligerent 
intent.  My  undershirt,  therefore,  I was 
entitled  to  regard  as  a purely  natural  ad- 
vantage,— as  much  so  as  a greater  length 
of  arm  would  have  been,  which,  you  con- 
ceive, does  not  obligate  a gentleman  to 
cut  off  his  fingers  before  he  fights.” 

“I  scent  the  casuist,”  said  the  Friar, 
shaking  his  head.  “ Frankly,  you  had 
hoodwinked  me:  I was  admiring  you  as 
a second  Palmerin;  and  all  the  while  you 
were  letting  off  those  gasconades,  adopt- 
ing those  heroic  postures,  and  exhibiting 
such  romantic  magnanimity,  you  were 
actually  as  safe  from  poor  Cazaio  as 
though  you  had  been  in  Crim  Tartary 
rather  than  Acaire!” 

“ But  the  pose  was  magnificent,”  John 
Bulmer  pleaded,  “ and  I have  a leaning 
that  way  when  one  loses  nothing  by  it. 
And  besides,  I consider  secret  armor  per- 
missible in  a country  where  even  the 
clergy  are  notoriously  addicted  to  casual 
assassination.” 

“ It  is  human  to  err,”  the  Friar  retort- 
ed, “ and  Cazaio  would  have  given  me  a 
thousand  crowns  for  your  head.  Believe 
me,  the  man  is  meditating  some  horrible 
mischief  against  you,  for  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  been  so  damnably  polite.” 

“ The  information  is  distressing,”  said 
John  Bulmer;  and  added,  “This  Cazaio 
appears  to  be  a personage?” 

“I  retort,”  said  the  Friar,  “that  your 
ignorance  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
my  news.  Achille  Cazaio  is  the  bugbear 
of  all  Poictesme.  He  roosts  in  the  Taun- 
enfels  yonder,  with  some  hundreds  of 
brigands  at  his  beck.  Poictesme  is,  in 
effect,  his  pocketbook,  from  which  he  takes 
whatever  he  has  need  of,  and  the  Due  de 
Puysange,  our  nominal  lord,  pays  him  an 
annual  tribute  to  respect  Bellegarde.” 

“ This  appears  to  be  an  interesting 
country,”  quoth  John  Bulmer;  “where 
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a brigand  rules,  and  the  forests  are  in- 
fested by  homicidal  clergymen  and  har- 
assed females.  Which  reminds  me  that 
I have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  un- 
gallantry, — and  faith!  while  you  and  I 
have  been  chatting,  the  lady,  with  a rare 
discretion,  has  peacefully  come  back  to 
her  senses.” 

“ She  has  regained  nothing  very  valu- 
able,” said  the  Friar,  with  a shrug. 
“ Alone  in  Acaire!” 

But  John  Bulmer  had  assisted  the 
woman  to  her  feet,  and  had  given  a little 
cry  at  sight  of  her  face,  and  presently 
stood  quite  motionless,  holding  both  her 
unfettered  hands. 

“You!”  he  said.  And  when  speech 
returned  to  him,  after  a lengthy  interval, 
he  spoke  with  an  odd  irrelevance.  “ Now 
I understand,”  he  said, — “ now  I under- 
stand why  God  created  me.” 

And  yet,  though  vaguely,  he  was  puz- 
zled. For  there  had  come  to  him  un- 
heralded and  quite  simply  a sense  of 
something  infinitely  greater  than  his 
mind  could  conceive:  analysis  might  only 
pluck  at  it,  impotently,  as  a wearied 
swimmer  might  pluck  at  the  sides  of  a 
well.  Ormskirk  and  Ormskirk’s  powers 
dwindled  from  the  zone  of  serious  con- 
sideration, as  did  the  radiant  world,  and 
even  the  woman  who  stood  before  him; 
trifles,  these : and  his  contentment  spurned 
the  stars  to  know,  though  cloudily,  that 
somehow  this  woman  and  he  were  but  a 
part,  an  infinitesimal  part,  of  a scheme 
that  was  ineffably  vast  and  perfect. 

She  was  tall,  just  as  tall  as  he;  it  was 
a blunt-witted  devil  who  whispered  John 
Bulmer  in  the  high-tide  of  rapture  that, 
inch  paralleling  inch,  the  woman  is  taller 
than  the  man  and  subtly  renders  him 
absurd;  and  that  in  a decade  this  woman 
would  be  stout.  There  was  no  meaning 
now  in  any  whispering  save  hers.  John 
Bulmer  perceived,  with  a blurred  thrill, 
as  of  memory,  that  the  girl  was  tall  and 
deep-bosomed  and  that  her  hair  was  dark, 
all  crinkles  but  (he  somehow  knew)  very 
soft  to  the  touch.  The  full  oval  of  her 
face  had  throughout  the  rich  tint  of 
cream,  so  that  he  now  understood  the 
blowsiness  of  pink  cheeks ; but  her  mouth 
was  vivid.  It  was  not  repulsive,  he  esti- 
mated. And  her  eyes,  candid  and  ap- 
praising, he  found  to  be  the  color  that 
blue  is  in  Paradise;  it  was  odd  their 
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lower  lids  should  be  straight  lines  so 
that  when  she  laughed  they  turned  to 
right-angled  triangles;  and  it  was  odder 
still  that  when  you  gazed  into  them  your 
reach  of  vision  should  be  extended  so 
that  you  saw  without  effort  for  miles 
and  miles. 

As  for  her  nose,,  it  managed  to  be 
reasonably  Roman  without  overdoing  it. 
All  in  all,  decision  was  here,  and  a cer- 
tain indolence,  and  an  instinct  for  com- 
panionship that  would  have  mollified  an 
ogre,  and  a statelily  moving  mind  that 
to  the  very  obtuse  might  appear  dull.. 
This  much  John  Bulmer  perceived,  and 
knew  that  his  perceptions  were  correct, 
for  the  reason  that  at  a remote  period, 
before  the  world  was  thought  of  probably, 
he  remembered  her  to  have  been  precisely 
such  a woman. 

She  returned  his  scrutiny  without  any 
trace  of  embarrassment,  and  whatever  her 
thoughts  may  have  been,  she  gave  them 
no  expression.  But  presently  the  girl 
glanced  down  toward  the  dead  man. 

“ It  was  you  who  killed  him  ?”  she  said. 
“You!” 

“I  had  that  privilege,”  John  Bulmer 
admitted.  “ And  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
God  willing,  I shall  kill  the  other.” 

“ You  are  kind.  Monsieur  Bulmer. 
And  I am  not  ungrateful.  And  for 
that  which  happened  yesterday  I entreat 
your  pardon.” 

“ Granted,  mademoiselle,  on  condition 
that  you  permit  me  to  be  your  escort  for 
the  remainder  of  your  jaunt.  Poictesme 
appears  a somewhat  too  romantic  country 
for  unaccompanied  women  to  traverse  in 
any  comfort.” 

“ My  thought  to  a comma,”  the  Do- 
minican put  in — “ unaccompanied  ladies 
do  not  ordinarily  drop  from  the  forest 
oaks  like  acorns.  I said  as  much  to 
Oazaio  a half-hour  ago.  Look  you,  we 
two  and  Michault — who  formerly  incited 
this  carcass  and,  from  what  I know  of 
him,  is  by  this  occupying  hell’s  hottest 
gridiron — were  riding  peacefully  toward 
Beauseant.  Then  this  lady  pops  out  of 
nowhere,  and  Cazaio  promptly  expresses 
an  extreme  admiration  for  her  person.” 

“ The  rest,”  J ohn  Bulmer  said,  “ I can 
imagine.  Oh,  believe  me,  I look  forward 
to  next  Thursday!” 

“ But  for  you,”  the  girl  said,  “ I would 
now  be  the  prisoner  of  that  devil  upon  the 
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Taunenfels!  Three  to  one  you  fought — 
and  you  conquered!  I have  misjudged 
you.  Monsieur  Bulmer.  I had  thought 
you  only  an  indolent  old  gentleman,  not 
very  brave, — because — " 

“ Because  otherwise  I would  not  have 
been  the  devil's  lackey?"  said  John  Bul- 
mer. “ Eh,  mademoiselle,  I have  been 
inspecting  the  world  for  more  years  than 
I care  to  confess,  and  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that  even  those  of  us  who  are 
in  honor  wholly  shipwrecked  will  yet 
cling  desperately  to  some  stray  spar  of 
virtue.  Meanwhile,  we  waste  daylight. 
You  were  journeying — ?" 

“ To  Manneville,”  Claire  answered. 
Suddenly  she  drew  nearer  to  him  and 
laid  one  hand  upon  his  arm.  “You  are 
a gallant  man,  Monsieur  Bulmer.  Surely 
you  understand.  A week  ago  my  brother 
affianced  me  to  the  Duke  of  Ormskirk. 
Ormskirk! — ah,  I know  that  he  is  your 
kinsman, — your  patron, — but  you  your- 
self could  not  deny  to  me  that  the  world 
reeks  with  his  infamy." 

“ Good,  good !"  he  cried,  in  his  soul. 
“For,  it  appears  my  eloquence  of  yester- 
day was  greater  than  I knew  of  I" 

Claire  resumed  with  a lapse,  quite  char- 
acteristical,  into  the  matter  of  course: 
gi  But  you  cannot  argue  with  Gaston — 
he  merely  shrugs.  So  I decided  to  go 
over  to  Manneville  and  marry  GSrard 
des  Roches.  He  has  wanted  to  marry 
me  for  a long  while,  but  Gaston  said  he 
was  too  poor.  And,  oh,  Monsieur  Bulmer, 
Gerard  is  so  very,  very  stupid! — but  he 
was  the  only  person  available,  and  in  any 
event,"  she  concluded,  with  a sigh  of 
resignation,  “he  is  better  than  that  ter- 
rible Ormskirk." 

John  Bulmer  gazed  on  her  considerate- 
ly. Beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  head- 
strong as  a devil/ " was  his  thought. 
“You  have  an  eye,  Gaston!"  Aloud  he 
said:  “Your  remedy  against  your  broth- 
er's tyranny,  mademoiselle,  is  quite  mas- 
terly, though  perhaps  a trifle  Draconic. 
Yet  if  on  his  return  he  find  you  already 
married,  he  undoubtedly  cannot  hand  you 
over  to  this  wicked  Ormskirk.  Marry, 
therefore,  by  all  means, — but  not  with 
this  stupid  Gerard." 

“ Whom,  then  ?"  she  wondered.  But 
she  knew. 

“Fate  has  planned  it,”  he  laughed; 
“ here  are  you  and  I,  and  yonder  is  the 


clergyman  whom  Madam  Destiny  has 
thoughtfully  thrown  in  our  way." 

“ Not  you,"  she  answered,  gravely.  “ I 
am  too  deeply  in  your  debt.  Monsieur 
Bulmer,  to  think  of  marrying  you." 

“ You  refuse,"  he  said,  in  a queer 
voice,  “ because  you  have  known  for  some 
days  past  that  1 loved  you.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  this  fact  that  constitutes  my 
claim  to  become  your  husband.  You 
have  need  of  a man  to  do  you  this  trivial 
service.  I know  of  at  least  one  person 
whose  happiness  it  would  be  to  die  if 
thereby  he  might  save  you  a toothache. 
This  man  you  cannot  deny, — you  have 
not  the  right  to  deny  this  man  his  single 
opportunity  of  serving  you.” 

“I  like  you  very  much,"  she  faltered; 
and  then  with  disheartening  hastiness, 

“ Of  course  I like  you  very  much ; but 
I am  not  in  love  with  you.” 

He  shook  his  head  at  her.  “I  would 
think  the  worse  of  your  intellect  if  you 
were.  I adore  you.  Granted:  but  that 
constitutes  no  cutthroat  mortgage.  It  is 
merely  a state  of  mind  I have  somehow 
blundered  into,  and  with  my  allegedly 
mental  processes  you  have  absolutely  no 
concern.  I ask  nothing  of  you  save  to 
marry  me.  You  may  if  you  like  look  upon 
me  as  insane;  personally,  that  is  the  view 
toward  which  I myself  incline.  However, 
mine  is  a domesticated  mania  and  vexes 
no  one  save  myself;  and  even  I can  at 
times  derive  no  little  amusement  from 
its  manifestations.  Eh,  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain  may  laugh  at  me  for  a puling  lover !” 
cried  J ohn  Bulmer ; “ but,  heavens ! if 
only  he  could  see  the  unplumbed  depths 
of  ludicrousness  I discover  in  my  own 
soul!  The  mirth  of  Atlas  could  not  do 
it  justice." 

Claire  meditated  for  a while,  her  deep 
eyes  inscrutable  and  yet  not  unkindly. 

“ It  shall  be  as  you  will,"  she  said  at  last. 

“O  Mother  of  God!"  said  the  Do- 
minican, in  profound  disgust;  “I  cannot 
marry  two  maniacs.”  But  in  view  of 
John  Bulmer’s  sword  and  pistol  he  subse- 
quently did. 

And  something  embryonic  in  John 
Bulmer  came,  with  the  knave's  benedic- 
tion, into  flowerage.  He  saw,  as  upon  a 
sudden,  how  fine  she  was ; all  the  gracious 
and  friendly  youth  of  her:  and  he  de- 
liberated, dizzily,  the  awe  of  her  spirited 
and  alert  eyes ; why,  the  woman  was 
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afraid!  He  understood  that  life  is,  by 
right,  an  anthem.  Unutterably  he  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  this  woman,  so 
grave  and  so  upright  and  so  young,  and 
of  her  nearness,  more  than  bodily,  and 
of  their  isolation  in  that  sunny  and  vivid 
circle;  and  the  glade  was,  to  him,  an 
island  about  which  past  happenings 
lapped  like  a fretted  sea. 

She  gazed  shyly  at  her  husband.  “ We 
will  go  back  to  Bellegarde,”  Claire  began, 
“ and  inform  Louis  de  Soyecourt  that  I 
cannot  marry  the  Duke  of  Ormskirk,  be- 
cause I have  married  you,  Jean  Bulmer — ” 

“I  would  follow  you,”  said  John  Bul- 
mer, “ though  hell  yawned  between  us. 
1 employ  the  particular  expression  as 
customary  in  all  these  cases  of  roman- 
tic infatuation.” 

“Yet  I,”  the  Friar  observed,  “would, 
to  the  contrary,  advise  removal  from 
Poictesme  as  soon  as  may  be  possible. 
For  I warn  you  that  if  you  return  to 
Bellegarde,  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt  will 
have  you  hanged.” 

“Reverend  sir,”  John  Bulmer  replied, 
“ do  you  actually  believe  that  this  consid- 
eration would  be  to  me  of  any  moment?” 

The  Friar  inspected  his  countenance. 
By  and  by  he  said:  “I  emphatically  do 
not.  And  to  think  that  at  the  beginning 
of  our  acquaintanceship  I took  you  for 
a sensible  person !”  Afterward  he  mount- 
ed his  mule  and  left  them. 

Then  silently  J ohn  Bulmer  assisted 
her  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  horses,  and 
silently  they  turned  eastward  into  the 
Forest  of  Acaire.  The  man’s  thoughts  are 
not  here  recorded,  since  Tom  o’  Bedlam 
would  have  spurned  them  as  insane;  yet 
always  his  countenance  was  politely  in- 
terested, and  always  he  chatted  pleasant- 
ly till  they  had  ridden  to  Bellegarde. 
Then  Claire  led  the  way  toward  the 
western  fagade,  where  her  apartments 
were,  and  they  came  to  a postern-door, 
very  narrow  and  with  a grating. 

“Help  me  down,”  the  girl  said.  And 
immediately  this  was  done.  And  after- 
ward Claire  remained  quite  still,  her 
cheeks  smouldering  and  her  left  hand 
lying  inert  in  J ohn  Bulmer’s  broader  palm. 

“Wait,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  “and  let 
me  go  in  first.  Some  one  may  be  on 
watch.  There  is  perhaps  danger — ” 

“My  dear,”  said  John  Bulmer,  “I 
perfectly  realize  that  you  are  about  to 


enter  that  postern,  and  close  it  in  my 
face,  and  afterward  hold  some  trivial 
discourse  with  me  through  that  little 
wicket.  I assent,  because  I love  you  so 
much  that  I am  capable  not  merely  of 
tearing  the  world  asunder  like  paper  at 
your  command,  but  even  of  leaving  you 
if  you  bid  me  do  so.” 

“ Your  suspicions,”  said  she,  “ are 
positively  marital.  I am  trying  to  pro- 
tect you,  and  you — you! — are  the  first  to 
accuse  me  of  underhand  dealing.  I will 
prove  to  you  how  unjust  are  your  no- 
tions.” She  entered  the  postern,  and 
slammed  it  behind  her,  and  presently  ap- 
peared at  the  wicket. 

“ The  Friar  was  intelligent,”  said 
Claire  de  Puysange,  “ and  beyond  doubt 
the  most  sensible  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
get  out  of  Poictesme  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  have  been  serviceable  to  me,  and  for 
that  I thank  you ; but  the  master  of  Belle- 
garde has  the  right  of  the  low,  the  middle, 
and  the  high  justice,  and  if  my  husband 
show  his  face  at  Bellegarde,  he  will  in- 
fallibly be  hanged;  and  if  you  claim  me 
in  England,  Ormskirk  will  have  you 
knifed  in  some  dark  alleyway,  just  as  he 
did  Traqudir  and  Captain  Dungelt.  I 
am  sorry,  because  I like  you,  even  though 
you  are  fat.” 

“You  bid  me  leave  you?”  said  John 
Bulmer.  He  was  by  this  comfortably 
seated  upon  the  turf. 

“ For  your  own  good,”  said  she,  “ I ad- 
vise you  to.”  And  she  closed  the  wicket. 

“ The  acceptance  of  advice,”  said  J ohn 
Bulmer,  “ is  luckily  optional.  I shall 
therefore  go  down  into  the  village,  pur- 
chase a lute,  have  supper,  and  be  here 
at  sunrise  to  greet  you  with  an  Au- 
bade  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  Poictesme.” 

The  wicket  remained  closed. 

“I  will  go  to  Marly,  inform  Gaston 
of  the  entire  matter,  and  then  my  wife 
is  mine.  I have  tricked  her  neatly. 

“ I will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Gaston 
can  give  me  the  woman’s  body  only.  I 
will  accordingly  buy  me  a lute.” 

Achille  Cazaio  on  the  Taunenfels  did 
not  sleep  that  night;  desires  were  astir 
and  consciousness  of  his  own  power  was 
tempting  him.  He  had  never  troubled 
Poictesme  much ; the  Taunenfels  were 
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accessible  on  that  side,  and  so  long  as  he 
confined  his  depredations  to  the  German 
frontier,  the  Due  de  Puysange  merely 
shrugged  and  cheerfully  rendered  his  an- 
nual tribute;  it  was  not  a great  sum, 
and  the  Duke  preferred  to  pay  it  rather 
than  forsake  his  international  squabbles 
to  quash  a purely  parochial  nuisance  like 
a bandit. 

Meanwhile  Cazaio  had  grown  stronger 
than  de  Puysange  knew.  It  was  a time 
of  disaffection:  the  people  were  starving 
and  in  consequence  growing  dissatisfied; 
already  they  were  posting  placards  in 
the  Paris  boulevards — “ Shave  the  King 
for  a monk,  hang  the  Pompadour,  and 
break  Machault  on  the  wheel” — and  al- 
ready a boy  of  twelve,  one  Joseph  Guil- 
lotin,  was  running  about  the  streets  of 
Saintes  yonder.  So  the  commoners  flock- 
ed to  Cazaio  in  the  Taunenfels,  until 
little  by  little  he  had  gathered  an  army 
about  him. 

And,  at  Bellegarde,  de  Soyecourt  had 
only  a handful  of  men,  Cazaio  meditated 
to-night.  And  the  woman  was  there — 
the  woman  whose  eyes  were  blue  and  in- 
curious, whose  face  was  always  scornful. 

In  history  they  liken  Achille  Cazaio  to 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Gracchi,  and 
other  graspers  at  fruit  as  yet  unripe;  or 
if  the  perfervid  word  of  d’Avranches  be 
accepted,  you  may  regard  him  as  “le 
Saint- Jean  de  la  Revolution  glorieuse 99 ; 
but  you  may  with  greater  safety  regard 


him  as  a man  of  strong  passions,  any 
one  of  which  for  the  time  being  pos- 
sessed him  utterly. 

Now  he  struck  his  palm  upon  the  table. 

“ I have  never  seen  a woman  one-half 
so  beautiful,  Dom  Michel.  I am  in  love 
with  her.” 

“In  that  event,”  the  Friar  considered, 
“ it  is,  of  course,  unfortunate  that  she 
should  have  a husband.  Husbands  are 
always  thought  much  of  when  they  are 
a novelty.” 

“ You  bungled  matters,  you  fat,  mouse- 
hearted  rascal.  You  could  quite  easily 
have  killed  him.” 

The  Dominican  spread  out  his  hands, 
and  afterward  reached  for  the  bottle. 
“Milanese  armor  I”  said  Dom  Michel 
Fregose. 

“ Yet  I am  master  of  Poietesme,” 
Cazaio  thundered.  “I  have  ten  men  to 
de  Soyecourt’s  one.  Am  I,  then,  lightly 
to  be  thwarted?” 

“Undoubtedly  you  could  take  Belle- 
garde — and  the  woman  with  it — if  you 
decided  so  to  do,”  the  Friar  assented. 
“Yet  there  is  that  trifling  matter  of 
your  understanding  with  de  Puysange, — 
and  besides,  de  Puysange  will  be  here  in 
two  days.” 

Cazaio  snapped  his  fingers.  “ He  will 
arrive  after  the  fair.”  He  uncorked  the 
ink-bottle  with  an  august  gesture. 

“Write!”  said  Achille  Cazaio. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


Deprecation 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABS 

LOW  I listen  in  my  grave 
For  the  silence  soon  to  be 
When — a slow-receding  wave — 
Hushed  is  Memory. 

Now  the  falling  of  a tear. 

Or  the  breathing,  half-suppressed, 
Of  a sigh,  reechoed  here, 

Holds  me  from  my  rest. 

O ye  breakers  of  the  past 
From  the  never-resting  deep 
On  the  coast  of  Slumber  cast. 

Cease,  and  let  me  sleep! 
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The  Making  of  Medicines 

CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE— VII 

BY  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 


Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Kansas 


THE  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand physicians  in  America  do  not 
make  the  medicines  with  which 
they  dose  their  patients:  they  prescribe. 
The  thirty-five  thousand  pharmacists  who 
fill  the  million  and  more  prescriptions 
with  which  they  are  confronted  every 
day  do  not  make  these  medicines,  either: 
they  dispense.  These  medicines  are  all 
either  made  or  gathered  by  industrial 
organizations  known  as  " manufacturers 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations  ” ; every 
ounce  of  medicine  swallowed  by  every 
patient  in  America  comes,  practically, 
from  some  such  shop.  Now,  the  physi- 
cian must  undergo  a most  arduous  train- 
ing before  he  is  permitted  to  prescribe ; the 
druggist  must  undergo  a training  almost 
equally  arduous  before  he  may  dispense; 
but  the  manufacturer  of  the  substances 
which  the  physician  prescribes  and  the 
druggist  dispenses  needs  only  " hang  out 
his  sign”;  no  professional  training  or 
educational  qualification  is  deemed  legally 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs. 

The  ancient  Sieur  de  Montaigne  used 
to  prefer  his  medicines  so  manufactured 
without  either  the  authority  of  the  law 
or  the  schools.  For,  said  he : " There  is 
no  poore  Woman  so  simple,  whose  mum- 
bling and  muttering,  whose  slibber-slab- 
bers  and  drenches  we  doe  not  employ. 
And  as  for  me,  ...  I would  rather  spend 
my  money  in  this  kind  of  Physicke  than 
in  any  other:  because  therein  is  no  dan- 
ger or  hurt  to  be  feared.”  But  this  was 
in  the  days  long  gone,  when  the  remedial 
agents  of  the  people  consisted  of  a few 
simples  from  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and 
when  experimental  medicine  was  carried 
on  by  physicians  like  Paracelsus,  who 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  watch 
in  hand;  "Kill  or  cure,”  said  he,  "in 
five  minutes.” 


Now  all  things  are  changed.  Man  has 
heedfully  viewed  about  him  the  infinite 
number  of  things,  creatures,  plants,  and 
metals,  and  out  of  them  he  is  compound- 
ing or  extracting  a bewildering  number 
of  substances  of  alleged  therapeutic 
value.  In  one  list  of  the  newer  remedies 
arranged  under  their  trade  names  there 
are  presented  under  the  single  letter  A, 
from  Abrastol  to  Azurin,  no  less  than 
418  separate  titles.  The  determination 
of  the  full  physiological  properties  of 
these  numberless  substances  is  so  difficult 
and  so  limited  in  its  possibilities,  their 
methods  of  preparation  are  for  the  most 
part  necessarily  so  elaborate,  and  they  are 
often  so  deadly  through  any  mischance 
of  preparation,  that  it  is  a nervous  busi- 
ness, even  the  bare  thought  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  manufacture  of  such 
things  may  be  in  the  hands  of  people 
employing  ignorant  or  inadequate  meth- 
ods, or  who  are  actuated  solely  by  the 
hope  of  gain.  But  in  addition  to  the  new 
remedies  there  is  a vast  number  of  old 
ones  that  have  been  gathered  up  through 
the  experiment  and  experience  of  our 
ancestors.  These,  most  of  them,  have  a 
value  more  or  less  definite  and  unques- 
tionable and  more  or  less  understood. 
But  it  is  a matter  of  fact  that  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  "standard”  prep- 
arations that  appear  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia have  been  standardized,  and  it 
is  true  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
10,000  drugs  and  combinations  of  drugs 
that  are  being  used  by  the  physicians  of 
the  country  there  is  more  opportunity  for 
fraud  through  adulteration  and  substi- 
tution than  in  any  other  manufacturing 
industry  known  among  men. 

So,  because  any  man  however  ignorant, 
with  any  motive  however  ignoble,  may 
manufacture  and  sell  any  of  the  50,000 
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compounds  known  to  organic  chemistry 
and  may  allege  for  them  what  cura- 
tive powers  he  will,  and  because,  too,  of 
this  unlimited  opportunity  for  fraud 
among  the  older  drugs,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  no  surprise  to  learn  that  at  the 
present  time  among  the  great  number  of 
firms  manufacturing  remedial  agencies 
there  is  the  greatest  conceivable  diver- 
sity in  science,  sincerity,  and  wisdom. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  recent  passage 
of  an  act  known  as  “ The  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Law,”  this  diversity  of  character 
has  not  its  sometime  interest.  The 
scientific  people  who  are  charged  with 
the  fulfilment  of  this  law  certainly  mean 
science,  sincerity,  and  wisdom,  and  mean 
it  all  intensely,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that  slowly  and  with  much  fumbling, 
but  implacably,  because  of  them,  there 
will  be  garroted  both  Messrs.  Quack  and 
Cure-all,  who  yearly  sell  their  hundred 
million  dollars’  worth  of  nostrums  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Cheap  and 
Deadly,  who  sell  their  adulterations  and 
substitutions  to  the  physicians. 

What  is  interesting,  and  in  a present- 
day  and  very  literal  sense  vitally  inter- 
esting, is  the  extent  to  which  scientific 
method  may  possibly  be  applied  in  the 
making  of  these  substances;  for  to  writer 
and  reader  alike  there  will  come  a time, 
and  lucky  shall  he  be  if  it  comes  but 
once,  when  from  a vial  or  through  a 
needle  he  will  take  in  them  the  issue 
between  life  and  death.  Whether  it  be 
hypnotic,  stimulant,  antipyretic,  anti- 
septic, antitoxin,  or  what  not,  if  it  be 
insincerely  or  ignorantly  or  carelessly 
made,  the  earth  may  cover  a mistake  but 
for  which  he  might  be  walking  among 
men  in  the  sunlight.  Because  of  the 
vital  interest  related  to  this  manufacture, 
and  because  it  illustrates  beautifully 
what  men  may  succeed  in  doing,  when 
they  have  the  will,  in  employing  scientific 
method  in  a business  where  it  would 
seem  impossible  of  application,  and  be- 
cause, finally,  it  affords  an  object-lesson 
of  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  pays,  always 
and  wholly,  the  subject  of  modern  science 
and  drug-making  constitutes  the  sub- 
stance of  this  paper. 

Owing  to  the  limitations  of  space  the 
subject  is  best  exposed  in  a few  facts 
that  are  highly  significant  and  illumina- 


ting, and  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
observing  a little  of  the  practice  of  some 
one  firm  that  is  typical  of  the  best.  This 
firm  may  be  hight  Messrs.  Method  and 
Efficiency.  It  avails  but  little  to  lose 
one’s  self  in  their  warrens  of  offices,  or 
to  penetrate  the  buildings  where  those 
marvellous  machine-automatons  are  turn- 
ing out  the  millions  of  pills  and  tablets, 
or  even  into  others  where  the  medicinal 
agents  are  being  manufactured,  mag- 
nificently, in  gross.  To  the  briefest 
glance  of  knowledge  it  is  apparent  that 
this  business,  from  top  to  bottom,  as 
much  as  may  be,  is  governed  throughout 
by  Method  and  Efficiency.  The  matter 
that  is  really  interesting  and  significant 
is  not  how  they  do  things  here,  but  how 
they  get  at  things,  what  they  find  it  hu- 
manly possible  to  do  to  insure  the  virtue 
of  those  little  potencies  that  in  the  form 
of  pill  or  tablet  or  powder  or  elixir 
are  on  the  way  to  all  of  us,  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Into  the  laboratories,  then, 
it  is  necessary  to  go,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  method  and  efficiency  of  the 
firm  begin  and  end.  To  illustrate  this 
there  is  the  preparation  of  the  old  and 
standard  drugs. 

These  drugs  come  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth — from  the  dank  forests 
of  Brazil,  from  the  frozen  Siberian 
steppes,  from  the  banks  .of  the  “ gray- 
green,  greasy  Limpopo  River,  all  set 
about  with  fever-trees,”  or  from  “ silken 
Samarkand  ” ; but  almost  everywhere 
they  are  gathered  by  barbarous  peoples, 
the  lowest  of  earth’s  denizens.  It  is  small 
wonder,  then,  that  with  any  one  plant 
there  should  be  a variation  among  its 
individual  specimens  in  the  proportion 
of  the  active  medicinal  agent  it  contains. 

But  when  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that, 
in  general  terms,  the  per  cent,  of  the 
active  ingredient  depends  on  the  amount 
of  sunshine  it  enjoys,  on  the  time  of  the 
year  it  is  gathered,  even  on  the  time 
of  the  day,  on  the  amount  of  moisture, 
the  elevation,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  a dozen  other  factors,  it  becomes 
almost  a necessity  of  thought  that  the 
amount  of  “ medicine”  in  that  plant 
must  vary  from  a maximum  to  nothing 
at  all. 

Such  crude  drugs  are  now  assayed 
for  their  per  cent,  of  medicinal  activity, 
and,  in  this  firm,  by  a Testing  Depart- 
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ment  consisting  of  a large  corps  of  able 
chemists  and  pharmacologists  provided 
with  an  equipment  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  university. 

First  there  is  the  chemical  assay.  To 
take  an  example:  There  is  the  herb  hyos- 
cyamus,  or  henbane,  a clammy,  fetid, 
narcotic  annual  or  biennial.  In  the  old 
daya  it  was  used  to  cure  the  gout,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  running  invocation 
delivered  to  it  the  night  before : “ Sacred 
herb,  I bid  thee,  I bid  thee,  to-morrow  I 
summon  thee  to  the  house  of  my  patient 
to  stop  the  rheum  of  his  feet.  . . .”  The 
next  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  herb 
was  dug  up  with  the  bone  of  a dead  ani- 
mal, sprinkled  with  salt  and  conjurations, 
and  hung  about  the  gouty  patient’s  neck. 
Nowadays,  the  crude  drug  is  extracted  in 
enormous  quantity  with  alcohol,  and  a 
test  sample  of  the  “ fluid  extract  ” is  then 
analyzed  by  setting  free  its  active  thera- 
peutic alkaloids  with  ammonia,  dissolv- 
ing them  out  with  chloroform,  and  ulti- 
mately titrating  them  with  sulphuric 
acid.  In  fhis  way  the  company  positive- 
ly knows  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the 
extract  which  it  has  manufactured,  and 
it  is  also  able,  through  two  subsequent 
analyses,  to  dilute  or  concentrate  it  to  a 
liquid  of  standard  strength,  which  as 
anodyne,  hypnotic,  or  narcotic  passes, 
through  the  physicians,  to  the  people. 

In  such  a manner  does  this  firm  and 
others  that  are  equally  sincere  manu- 
facture the  6000  fluid,  solid,  and  pow- 
dered extracts  and  concentrations  of 
drugs  that  the  physician  not  only  em- 
ploys but  relies  upon,  and  in  such  a 
manner  do  not  those  many  other  man- 
ufacturers that  are  insincere,  ignorant, 
or  careless. 

But  chemistry,  even  at  its  present 
best,  is  incapable  of  assaying  the  active 
principle  of  any  drug  whatever.  There 
exist  superactive  principles  of  so  delicate 
a texture  that  they  break  down  under 
analysis.  Therefore,  Messrs.  Method  and 
Efficiency  have  developed  a great  depart- 
ment of  physiological  standardization,  in 
which  the  determined  and  educated  mem- 
bers thereof  ask  that  refractory  drug, 
not,  “How  much  is  there  of  you?”  but, 
“How  much  can  you  do?” 

Thus  there  is  ergot.  A man’s  wife 
goes  bravely  down  to  the  gates  of  Death 
to  pass  through,  or,  if  it  may  hap,  to 


come  slowly  back,  bearing  radiantly  with 
her  the  flaming  torch  of  another  life. 
Ergot  is  required.  Now,  ergot  is  a fun- 
gus growing  upon  rye,  where  it  destroys 
and  displaces  the  ovary  of  the  plant.  It 
comes  from  Russia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  where  not ; its  chemical 
analysis  does  not  seem  to  yield  reliable 
information,  for  its  active  constituents 
are  not  definitely  understood.  Finally, 
the  physiological  activity  of  the  drug 
may  be  good,  or  little,  or  zero,  just  as 
it  may  chance,  while  after  the  lapse  of 
a year  it  becomes  unfit  for  use.  Yet  it 
is  this  substance,  so  utterly  variable,  that 
the  physician  trusts  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  the  woman  and  the  child.  That 
he  may  do  so  depends  upon  this  most 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  ergot 
which  is  therapeutically  active  will 
blacken  the  cock’s  comb  of  a living  fowl, 
and  that  the  degree  of  blackening  may 
be  so  carefully  adjusted  by  strengthening 
or  weakening  the  drug  that  ar  standard 
preparation  may  be  prepared.  Conse- 
quently in  this  laboratory  there  are  kept 
certain  redoubtable  roosters  that  con- 
tinually function  as  standardizes  of  er- 
got. (Fig,  1.) 

Then  there  is  cannabis  indica , or  In- 
dian hemp,  the  dried  flowering  tops  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
forming  in  different  confections  the 
“ hashish  ” or  “ bhang  ” of  the  East. 
This  drug  develops  a resinous  exudation 
that  constitutes  a powerful  and  valuable 
narcotic.  The  quantitative  estimation  of 
its  active  constituents  is  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  and 
yet  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  variable 
drug  of  all  materia  medica  some  method 
of  estimating  its  value  is  positively  de- 
manded. In  order  to  standardize  it,  there- 
fore, recourse  is  had  to  the  fact  that  when 
it  is  administered  to  a dog  of  a certain 
weight  the  normal  active  drug  of  a given 
quantity  will  cause  a lack  of  muscular 
control  or  coordination.  The  company 
in  this  way  has  worried  out  a method  of 
so  preparing  its  extract  that  the  physi- 
cian may  implicitly  rely  upon  its  action. 

Again,  there  is  digitalis , and  for  this 
drug  the  ocular  observation  of  symptoms 
is  not  sufficient.  As  it  is  a valuable 
heart  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  as  its 
chemical  composition  is  wholly  a vexed 
question,  and  because  the  crude  drug 
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is  often  adulterated,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  standardize  it  to  determine  the 
actual  effect  of  a given  quantity  upon 
the  heart's  action.  For  this  purpose  an 
animal  is  anesthetized,  and  its  heart 
having  been  fixed  between  the  little 
clamping  apparatus  (Fig.  2),  registers  in 
the  form  of  a curve  its  every  movement 
upon  a rotating  smoked  cylinder. 

Another  such  substance  is  strophan- 
thus, which  is  estimated  by  determining 
the  least  possible  dose  that  will  prove 
fatal  to  a frog  of  a definite  weight.  So 
determinate  is  this  method  that  it  has 
almost  the  accuracy  of  a chemical 
analysis.  Thus  a frog  weighing  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  grams  is  killed  by  a 
standard  tincture  of  strophanthus  in  a 
dose  of  0.00016  gram,  but  with  0.00015 
gram  it  lives! 

This  leads  one  naturally  to  the  state- 
ment that  animals  have  by  no  means 
as  many  physiological  idiosyncrasies  as 
men,  and  that  the  lower  they  are  in  the 
scale  of  being,  the  more  uniform  is  their 
action  towards  any  one  drug;  they  thus 
behave  admirably  as  test  reagents.  It 
leads  further  to  the  statement  that  this 
experimentation  is  not  in  any  sense  cruel, 
that  it  furnishes  no  proper  cause  for 
resentment,  and  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  pharmaceutics  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  preparation  of  certain  uniform 
medicinal  agents. 

This  drug,  strophanthus,  is  a new 
remedy,  an  arrow-poison  coming  from  the 
heart  of  savage  Africa,  and  its  mention 
leads  one,  in  a search  for  significancies, 
altogether  away  from  the  standardization 
laboratory,  at  the  work  of  which  we  have 
but  barely  glanced,  to  a wholly  differ- 
ent work  of  this  firm — the  discovery  of 
new  drugs. 

Even  in  the  early  days  this  earnest, 
aggressive  company  recognized  that 
among  the  strange  peoples  of  the  world 
there  must  be  strange  pharmacologies, 
and  because  of  this  it  organized  expedi- 
tions to  seek  out  new  medicinal  plants. 
The  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Amazon  River,  and  Peru  were  ex- 
haustively searched,  and  thus  through 
their  efforts,  though  others  doubtless 
helped,  there  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  medical  profession  certain  drugs 
that  are  invaluable — cocaine,  from  the 


yearly  production  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  of  coca ; cascara  sagrada, 
the  temporal  salvation  of  infants  the 
land  over;  guarana,  for  headache; 
yerbasanta,  the  balsam ; grindelia  ro- 
busta,  the  sedative ; manaca,  for  rheuma- 
tism; tonga,  checkan,  pechi,  jaborandi, 
and  others. 

But,  and  this  is  altogether  significant, 
the  search  for  new  drugs  among  savage 
peoples  is  by  no  means  prosecuted  with 
its  old-time  vigor.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek;  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  new  drugs 
have  been  discovered  in  the  tar-barrel. 

The  discovery  that  in  coal-tar  there 
existed  many  substances  that  could  be 
used  as  a basis  in  building  up  the  num- 
berless aniline  dyes  led  to  the  assumption 
that  such  substances  might  have  valuable 
physiological  properties,  and  the  assump- 
tion was  wholly  justified;  the  investi- 
gative research  along  these  lines  began 
with  the  attempt  to  attain  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  of  druggery — the  syn- 
thesis of  quinine.  Soon  it  became  recog- 
nized that  not  only  the  compounds  of 
the  benzene  ring  might  have  physiolog- 
ical properties,  but  that  any  one  of  the 
50,000  organic  compounds  might  have, 
and  probably  would  have,  properties  that 
would  affect  the  human  organism.  As 
a result,  there  is  to-day  an  incredible 
number  of  new  “ synthetic " remedies 
introduced,  through  the  physicians,  to 
and  into  the  people;  literally,  every  pass- 
ing day  sees  the  introduction  of  some  of 
them,  and  lucky  is  he,  rich  or  poor,  in 
the  hands  of  eminent  specialist  or  general 
practitioner,  who  knows  when  he  is  not 
being  dosed  with  an  experiment.  For, 
first,  physiological  properties  do  not 
mean  necessarily  therapeutic  properties, 
and  therapeutic  properties  over  one  or- 
gan do  not  mean  therapeutic  properties 
over  all;  furthermore,  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  such  substances  forbids  the  sup- 
position that  there  can  be  in  every  case 
any  adequate  determination  of  value;  and, 
finally,  the  manufacture  of  such  sub- 
stances is  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
people,  very  good,  good,  bad,  and  wicked. 
We  would  not  decry  the  value  of  syn- 
thetic medicinals;  they  have  come  to  us 
under  the  healing  guise  of  acetanilid 
and  phenacetin  the  fever  specifics,  of 
piperazine  and  lysidin  with  their  power- 
ful solvent  powers  over  uric  acid,  and 
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nuniy  others;  **nd  m valuable,  mphy  shams  its  *rf  present  at- 

nuked.  that  they  loin  I us  to  see— In  twt,  i.it'iri4tK'Vi1  ns  wasv  iu  Saxon  i hues.  Unit,  eure 
o.  know-— that  ft  is  largely  through  dmc  lor  >mike-bite  whieh,  with.  a ip  mint  !.ou<h 
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g|  to  develop  ultimately  from  an  art  into  ttook.  of  Raid : Against  bh.  of  smiles  if 
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An  ide.-d  hypo, .t  ie  is  one  Mint  will  I'C-  - !.i - him,  Tbnn  said  Ire  that;  wrote  that 

due  .7  nonnel  deep  ns  di tie n*o tin fed  bo.T  h’*  rind  was  hard  to  ir  uoMon." 

iVoin  :i  mu-emie  which  produces.  pi  term-  What  nan  he  phy? ieem  dot  lie  has 
o-mo m -•'  * hy  inioxieaf  mm  Rut  Liohod.v,  Wen  kuuvn  in  do  d.us : A ymjit^  man  !i«*s 
to-do  v.  kmcm  exnofly  what  sleep  is,  anil  sink  unhi  death  ;*  ho  f//7c7  sloop,  NmvC 
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produors.  sleep  To  - dav  tlK'Vrforr,  an  adverCihe  fon-s  pf  his  journal 
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The  m\  of  I.hk  M r,e.s  of  drey's  arose  in  fame.  h/eo/nm.*,  the  sebdm  <■  imPUP 
jH.eh  wit  h clil-if/ii  h -ft 1 1 nt.  . arel  this  sub-  .fm-»  need  by  h tirm  with  art  nuirmssi ve  and 
sp.otet*.  own  r-  the  MdyVet.  of  a per-mn*dvp  rmmacvr;  the  fhyhmHU  jny- 

vvii  It*  esams  0ni  ehleral  hydrin  . while  crihos  Rut.  idea  lone  happens 

y[  •eertidnh.  iU»’>  p»*.  foee  .deep,  lias  a -dm  fe  U a sevmv  hearth,  pres*, mi and  ;m- 
prmmovr  ;iujMn  i,je!i  tlip  hexrl.  if  .so  roe-  dor  lln  ndlemm**  of  ip*  hyppotie  power 

ii u»»->  ■■:»■'«!<  as  a Cxm  pgeuh  ami  Very  had.  the  ummijv  |um*  sh  *•)»*,.  p Vs  1 rue,  hui  her 
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! ion-  da  ehiorel  hahit.  Uut  <v{  tho  pro-  side,  The  pby.deja.u  made  d niistake, 
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doe  appear  only  to  disappont , ut>»<»r.v  he  didnot  lake  iidjo-  aorouiO  the  elnom*- 
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feidal  ‘by  flto  lusher  powers  to  -seek  for  a oyisfm/J^Y*? 

tnotlieitial  sgfcjtt.  for ; Sorrm  due  of 
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Still  another  laboratory  concerns  itself, 
for  one  thing,  with  “ the  typhoid  ag- 
glutometer  ” for  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid 
fever,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
applied  bacteriology.  The  method  rests 
upon  the  original  discovery  of  Widal 
that  the  blood-serum  of  a typhoid  patient 
differs  from  normal  blood  in  this  all- 
important  fact  that  when  brought  into 
contact  with  living  typhoid  germs  it 
causes  these  germs  to  cohere  into  clumps 
or  colonies,  to  “ agglutinate.”  There  thus 
arose  a method  of  detecting  typhoid  fever, 
depending,  however,  upon  the  use  of  a 
powerful  microscope  and,  what  made  it 
impossible  for  physicians,  a continually 
renewed  supply  of  fresh  typhoid  germs  as 
test  reagents.  But  notice  the  progress: 
Next  it  was  discovered  that  this  “ clump- 
ing ” effect  of  typhoid  blood  upon  typhoid 
bacteria  was  just  as  efficient  when  the 
typhoid  bacteria  were  dead , and,  finally, 
it  was  observed  that  when  the  blood- 
serum  of  a typhoid  patient  was  added  to 
a liquid  suspension  of  the  dead  microbes 
in  a test-tube,  these  dead  microbes  co- 
hered to  an  extent  so  extreme  that  they 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  in  a mass 
visible  to  the  naked,  unaided  eye.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  this  firm  now  sends 
to  physicians  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country  a pocket  apparatus  contain- 
ing an  ounce  vial  filled  with  sterilized 
dead  typhoid  germs,  together  with  acces- 
sory apparatus,  so  that  the  physician  may 
determine  whether  the  patient’s  blood  will 
cause  these  microbes  to  “ clump  ” — to  de- 
termine, in  fact,  whether  the  suspected 
patient  has  typhoid  fever. 

This  same  laboratory  is  also  engaged 
in  preparing  for  physicians,  on  demand, 
Wasserman’s  new  reagent  for  the  detec- 
tion of  human  blood.  Since  this  test  has 
considerable  importance  from  a medico- 
legal standpoint,  and  since  it  is  a bit  of 
new  knowledge  illustrative  of  how  quick 
is  this  firm  to  seize  every  chance  of 
serving  its  patrons,  we  briefly  describe 
it.  A large  and  well-developed  rabbit 


is  injected  intraperitoneally,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days,  with  eight  or  ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  human  blood.  Five 
to  eight  injections  are  given  altogether, 
and  some  six  days  after  the  last  one 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  rabbit  is  with- 
drawn. The  blood  of  this  “ humanized” 
rabbit  has  this  wholly  peculiar  property 
that  when  mixed  with  a very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  human  blood  it  will  produce,  first, 
a clouding,  and  finally  a definite  pre- 
cipitate. This  “ humanized”  rabbit’s 
blood  thus  affords  an  absolutely  certain 
test  for  human  blood  (or — a significant 
thing — that  of  the  higher  apes)  even 
when  that  blood  exists  in  excessively  small 
quantity,  long  dried,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  intense  cold  or  certain  chem- 
ical agents. 

Without  going  through  the  other 
laboratories  or  through  the  enormous 
factory  operations  which  result  from  the 
work  of  these  laboratories,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  this  barest  glimpse  into  these 
manifold  activities  affords  ample  justifica- 
tion for  what  must  now  be  said. 

The  coterie  of  individuals  constituting 
this  firm  started  early  with  the  ideal  of 
doing  “ ethical  business  ” based  upon 
science,  sincerity,  and  wisdom.  They  do 
this  same  type  of  business  to-day,  be- 
cause the  intelligent  application  of  scien- 
tific method  is  always  sincere  and  al- 
ways wise;  furthermore,  it  always  and 
wholly  pays.  It  is  seen  in  the  unfeigned 
and  spontaneous  statement  of  one  of  its 
officials:  “We  did  not  have  the  face  to 
oppose  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law, 
but  it  will  hurt  our  business  because  it 
will  make  our  opponents  both  honest 
and  scientific.” 

It  thus  affords  an  object-lesson  to  every 
manufacturer  in  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  smaller  manufacturer, 
who,  with  the  coming  tightening  of  com- 
petition, will  so  sorely  need  the  intel- 
ligent application  of  scientific  method. 
It  always  and  wholly  pays. 
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All  Saints  in  Paradise 

BY  MARY  EASTWOOD  KNEVELS 

THE  little  door  that  opened  out 
Upon  the  world  was  wide. 

And  I could  hear  them  talking, 

The  new-born  saints  inside. 


And  I could  see  them  trying 
To  catch  the  sound  of  prayers. 

For  they  had  pushed  the  door  aside 
To  listen  unawares. 

I saw  a mother  not  long  dead 
With  coward  earthly  fears 
Lean  out  beyond  the  crowding  saints 
To  hear  her  children’s  tears. 

I saw  a lover  strain  his  eyes 
Until  their  sight  was  dim 
To  see  one  face,  to  hear  one  voice, 

That  knew  and  prayed  for  him. 

And  there  were  many  sat  apart 
Who  had  nor  prayers  nor  tears, 

“ Ah,  no,”  they  said,  “ none  pray  for  us, 
We  have  been  dead  for  years; 

And  these  that  stand  beside  the  door 
Next  year  will  sit  with  us, 

The  new-born  saints  of  yesterday 
At  first  watch  ever  thus.” 

And  when  the  door  was  closed  at  last, 
Some,  weary,  waited  there, 

“ Perhaps,”  they  said,  “ we  may  hear  yet 
A late-remembered  prayer.” 

O saddest  night  in  Paradise! 

I hoar  the  dead  saints  weep, 

Because  the  • souls  they  left  on  earth 
Could  not  this  one  day  keep. 

O tears  that  burn  beyond  the  tears 
That  burn  in  mortal  eyes. 

Are  wept  by  unremembered  dead 
This  night  in  Paradise. 
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Spring-time 

BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


HALF-WAY  up  the  hillside  young 
Michael  Aloysius  Carter  stopped 
and  looked  down  the  little  valley, 
green  with  the  new  grass  and  starry  with 
frail  white  flowers.  Across  the  small  stream 
a flock  of  sheep  slowly  made  their  way  up 
into  the  afternoon  sunlight.  They,  with 
their  shepherd  in  his  rough  sheepskin 
breeches  and  the  boy’s  nine  companions 
in  their  black,  cassocks,  were  the  only 
living  things  to  be  seen. 

Yet,  just  over  the  crest  of  the  desolate 
green  hill,  with  its  dark  pits  in  the  tufa 
rock,  one  could  see,  almost  frighteningly 
near,  the  huge  statues  that  crown  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Lateran,  and  still 
more  to  the  left  in  the  distance  a long 
brown  stretch  of  the  great  Aurelian  Wall. 
It  was  the  astonishing  effect  which  only 
the  Roman  Campagna  can  produce,  of 
almost  primeval  loneliness,  yet  with  the 
overpowering  sense  fluttering  close  by  of 
the  long  pageant  of  Rome’s  history. 

Under  the  hill  where  ho  had  left  his 
fellow  students  there  was  a ruinous  foun- 
tain, now”  covered  with  moss  and  trembling 
ferns,  where  under  broken  arches  which 
had  once  made  a pleasant  cool  grotto  for 
her  in  some  far-back  Imperial  days,  a 
disconsolate  marble  nymph  still  sadly 
poured  forth  a trickling  stream  of  water 
from  a shell  grasped  in  the  one  poor  hand 
that  was  left  her.  On  the  hill  crest  above 
him  was  what  had  once  been  a temple 
consecrated  to  her  worship,  later  made 
sacred  to  some  now  forgotten  saint,  and 
at  last,  in  a country  where  there  are 
pathetically  so  far  too  many  churches, 
disused,  except  as  a kind  of  farmhouse, 
a lit  tie- frequented  osteria , where  wander- 
ers outside  the  Roman  walls  occasionally 
ask  for  a cup  of  wine  and  a slice  of 
rough  bread. 

To  this  neglected  shrine,  of  which  he 
had  caught  a glimpse,  gleaming  golden 
brown  through  the  trees,  young  Carter 
had  insisted  on  climbing.  His  compan- 
ions had  declared  against  the  visit.  He 


should  have  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
majority; — they  are  well-organized  little 
democracies,  these  little  companies  of 
students  for  holy  orders.  His  being  on 
this  daisy-covered  hillside  was  in  itself 
a breach  of  discipline,  and  for  him  an 
unusual  one.  When  he  had  first  come  to 
the  college,  three  years  before  this,  it 
had  seemed  to  him  almost  unbearable 
that  he,  Mike  Carter,  used  to  the  free- 
dom of  an  American  town,  should  now 
always  walk  out  with  nine  other  boys, 
like  a pack  of  silly  schoolgirls  in  a line. 
But  the  feeling  had  passed  quickly.  He 
had  grown  philosopher  enough  to  see  that 
if  he  was  one  day  to  be  Father  Michael, 
and  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  whole 
life  for  that  higher  good  he  dreamed  of, 
it  was  but  useless  vexing  of  the  spirit 
to  ask  the  reasons  for  such  trifling  dis- 
cipline and  restrictions.  It  had  been 
pleasant  to  go  forth  with  his  nine  friends, 
when  the  morning’s  study  was  over,  to 
the  study  of  that  worderful  thing  that 
Rome  had  been  and  still  was. 

Now  that  his  last  year  had  come, 
Michael  found  himself  freshly  eager. 
Coming  back  was  problematical  at  best. 
In  a small  Western  town  and  a little 
church  it  was  probable  that  he  would 
live  out  his  life.  There  in  America  were 
the  duties,  the  hard  facts,  of  the  career 
he  had  taken  up.  Here  in  the  Holy  City 
was  its  poetry,  its  perpetual  inspiration. 
Here  he  had  got  once  and  for  all  time, 
so  it  seemed  to  him,  such  a feeling  of  the 
great  splendid  march  of  the  Church  down 
the  ages  as  could  never  be  forgotten,  no 
matter  how  remote  and  detached  from  its 
central  fount  he  might  be  placed.  Rome 
had  cast  a spell  upon  him  which  wakened 
the  imagination  and  stirred  the  emotions. 

Did  she  not  perhaps  stir  the  emotions 
too  much?  It  had  of  late  been  with  some 
confusion  of  spirit,  almost  with  fear,  that 
he  had  come  to  realize  how  pagan  and 
imperial  Rome  had  seemed  at  times  al- 
most to  obliterate  the  medieval  and  Chris- 
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tian  city.  At  moments  he  no  longer 
thought  of  those  earlier  times  merely  as 
the  days  which  the  noble  company  of 
martyrs  had  made  illustrious.  To-day, 
by  the  green  grotto  of  this  rustic  goddess, 
he  forgot  his  sober,  black-gowned  com- 
panions, and  filled  the  little  valley  with 
a spring-time  festival  of  the  dead  pagan 
days.  He  could  see  a happy  band  of 
revellers  come  along  the  winding  road, 
waving  pink  branches  of  the  flowery 
almond-tree,  singing  songs  to  all  the  gods 
there  were  of  spring  and  youth  and  pleas- 
ure. Rome  again  cast  her  magic  spell, 
and  the  boy  felt,  so  vividly  that  it  was 
almost  with  a pang,  how  all  through  her 
long  rich  centuries  she  had  with  a lavish 
imperial  hand  offered  life  in  a thousand 
romantic  and  highly  colored  forms.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  he  felt  that,  since 
he  was  to  be  Father  Michael  some  day, 
he  was  renouncing  life  and  its  pageants, 
as  that  he,  like  every  boy  on  some  spring 
day  when  a warm  perfumed  breeze  blows 
along  some  green  hillside,  felt  a strange 
suffocating  pleasure  that  was  half  pain 
in  the  sudden  revelation  of  how  the  world 
was  so  rich  with  beauty  and  emotion  that 
no  one  could  ever  hope  to  grasp  even  the 
half  of  it.  So  far  from  temptation  had 
he  kept  himself,  with  such  a fiery  young 
passion  for  purity  and  righteousness  had 
be  tried  to  restrain  even  his  inmost 
thoughts,  that  now,  when  his  head  seemed 
to  swim  a little  with  the  heat,  when  his 
daily  routine  of  studies  and  devotions 
seemed  somehow  to  fade  to  unreality, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  about  him  a kind 
of  shimmering,  elusive  vision  of  unknown 
pleasures,  untasted  raptures,  even  now  he 
could  not  have  defined  with  precision  any 
desires  which  stirred  him,  any  lures  with 
which  the  devil  had  beset  his  path.  Yet, 
while  the  saints  beckoned  to  him  from 
the  high  facade  of  the  great  church  of 
St.  John,  around  him,  invisible  and 
stealthy,  from  all  the  brown  ruins  where 
they  had  lived,  from  the  very  green  earth 
where  they  had  once  walked  and  had  now 
slept  through  the  centuries,  crowded  the 
rustic  deities  of  pagan  Rome,  no  longer 
frightened  away  by  his  black  cassock 
nor  by  the  cross  that  lay  upon  his  breast, 
lie  saw  nothing,  however,  when  he  came 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill  but  the  brown 
temple  and  the  slender  figure  of  a girl, 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  expectation. 
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almost  alarm.  She  was  without  a hat, 
and,  perhaps  because  the  sun  shone  so 
brightly  on  it,  the  first  thing  that  Michael 
Aloysius  noticed  was  the  golden  halo  of 
her  hair. 

She  started  towards  him,  alarmed  no 
longer,  but  still  confused. 

“ Lei  parla,  you  speak,”  she  began, 
haltingly,  and  then  stopped,  looking 
quickly  up  and  down  the  cassock  faced 
with  blue  and  the  red  sash. 

“ Oh,  you  are — yes,  you  are  American, 
aren’t  you  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  young  Michael  Aloy- 
sius. 

“ I’m  so  glad ; that  horrid  red  Baede- 
ker’s done  me  some  good  at  last.  I read 
about  the  colors  of  the  robes  in  him.” 
She  spoke  with  an  air  of  gayety,  but  there 
was  still  something  of  trembling  nervous- 
ness about  her,  and  the  boy  remem- 
bered the  look  of  fright  in  her  eyes  when 
he  had  first  come.  Now  she  took  a step 
nearer.  She  was  dressed  in  gray  with  a 
great  deal  of  white,  and  there  were  pink 
and  purple  flowers  in  the  hat  she  carried 
in  her  hand. 

“You’re  going  back  to  Rome,  aren’t 
you?”  she  asked,  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  “ you’ll  let  me  come 
with  you?” 

Michael  Aloysius  flushed  a little. 

“ I have  to  go  back  with  the  other  fel- 
lows,” he  answered.  “ I’ve  got  to  hurry 
to  catch  up  with  them.” 

The  girl  began  to  put  on  her  hat,  im- 
patiently struggling  with  the  golden  hair 
that  would  not  sit  gracefully  in  its  place. 

“I’ll  hurry  too,”  she  said — “run  if 
necessary.  Oh,  you  don’t  understand. 
I’m  alone  here.  I’ve  been  here  almost 
all  day.  The  cabman  was  to  come  back 
for  me  at  five,  but  he  hasn’t,  and  so  I 
was  alone  here  with  no  man  but  Beppino, 
who’s  ten,  and  his  aunt,  who  is  sixty,  and 
has  the  fever,  and  his  mother,  who 
keeps  the  ostrria,  and  said  it  would  be 
mol  to  periroloso  for  me  to  walk  back 
alone.  I suppose  I could  have  stayed  here 
the  night,  but  then  my  own  mother  would 
have  almost  died  of  fright,  I think.  Oh, 
you  don’t  know  what  a relief  you  were. 
I teas  frightened.  It’s  all  lovely  ” — and 
she  made  a gesture  towards  the  rolling 
green  Campagna, — “ but  it  is  so  lonely.” 

For  an  instant  she  was  silent,  she  and 
Michael  Aloysius  too.  They  both  seemed 
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to  drink  in  afresh  the  beauty  of  the 
desolate  landscape,  across  which  the  long 
shadows  from  the  declining  sun  were  now 
creeping,  already  making  the  grove  be- 
low them  where  the  nymph  had  lived  a 
dark  patch  upon  the  paler  green  of  the 
turf.  Then  they  both  suddenly  roused 
themselves. 

“ I must  say  good-by  to  la  mamma  and 
la  zia  and  Beppino,”  she  said,  and  an 
instant  afterwards  she  had  fetched  from 
around  the  corner  two  yellow  and  fever- 
stricken  crones  and  a pretty  boy.  She 
pressed  their  hands,  and  in  Beppino’s  she 
left  some  money. 

“ I gave  them  three  francs  because  they 
had  been  so  good  to  me.  Was  that 
enough?”  she  asked. 

“Too  much;  unless  you  wanted  to  be 
reckless  with  your  money.” 

“ Oh,  I want  to  be  reckless  sometimes, 
but  not  with  money.”  Her  face  clouded. 
“ No,  not  with  that.  But  they  were 
dears.”  She  brightened  again.  “ And  I 
thought  my  life  was  in  their  hands,  until 
you  came.” 

A cloud  of  blessings  followed  them  as 
they  started  down  the  hill,  and  then  for 
a minute  or  so  they  went  silently  down 
the  path,  the  girl  ahead,  the  boy  in  the 
black  cassock  behind.  On  the  road  below 
that  led  back  to  the  city’s  gate  his  nine 
companions  had  already  vanished  from 
sight.  What  would  they  say  to  his  ap- 
pearance now?  They  would  be  sensible, 
of  course;  and  there  was  no  harm,  cither, 
in  doing  one’s  duty,  even  when  it  present- 
ed itself  in  a new  form.  But  boys  are 
boys,  even  in  the  blackest  cassocks.  It 
was  inevitable  that  this  adventure  of 
Michael’s  should  be  laughed  about.  Sud- 
denly it  came  over  him  how  he  would  hate 
it  that  even  discreet  priestly  jokes  should 
be  made  about  this  pretty,  gay,  friendly, 
sweet  creature  whom  chance  had  put  for 
a little  while  into  his  charge. 

“ I can  go  faster,  I think,  if  you  want 
to  catch  up  with  your  friends.  I don’t — 
I don’t  want  to  be  any  more  trouble  to 
you  than  I have  to  be.” 

In  answer  to  this,  Michael  Aloysius 
merely  slackened  his  pace. 

“ No,”  he  said,  hastily.  “ We  won’t 
hurry.  It  doesn’t  matter  about  catching 
the  others.  Of  course  I must  see  that  you 
get  safely  back.” 

They  went  on  again  in  silence.  He 


did  not  look  at  his  companion,  though  she 
stole  a glance  at  him  when  the  path 
widened  and  they  went  side  by  side. 

“ I suppose  you  think  I’m  awfully 
foolish  to  be  out  here  alone,”  she  said 
at  last. 

He  answered  gravely,  “ It  was  unwise, 
at  least,  wasn’t  it?”  That  was  quite 
as  the  Father  Michael  that  was  to  be 
would  be  sure  to  say  it.  But  then, 
oddly  enough,  young  Michael,  who  was 
not  yet  a priest,  looked  at  her  and 
laughed.  “ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  he 
went  on,  more  lightly.  “ I suppose  you 
had  your  reasons.” 

“ Oh,  of  course  I was  stupid  to  trust 
the  cabman,  because  the  Campagna  might 
be  really  dangerous  for  a girl  alone,  I 
know.  But  I had  to  come  somewhere 
by  myself  to  think.”  She  was  not  speak- 
ing lightly  now.  “ I just  had  to  be  alone 
for  hours  and  hours.  Don’t  you  think 
you  have  to,  to  think  out  the  problems  of 
your  life?” 

“ Silence  and  meditation  are  wonder- 
ful,” replied  the  second  of  these  young 
philosophers. 

“ Sometimes  talking  it  over  with  a 
friend  is  worth  while  perhaps.  You  can 
think  better  when  you  talk,  I believe. 
And  I suppose  advice  is  some  good.  But 
wrhen  you’re  so  far  away  from  home  there 
isn’t  any  one.  I feel  so  alone — ” 

“ You’re  not  travelling  all  alone,  are 
you?”  asked  Michael,  looking  in  surprise 
at  the  slender  figure  by  his  side.  “ I don’t 
think  you  ought — ” 

“ No,  I’m  with  my  mother.”  she  hesi- 
tated, “ but  mother’s  advice  is  just  what 
I don’t  want  to  take,  though  I suppose 
perhaps  I shall  unless  there’s  sonic  one 
to  tell  me  I’m  right  not  to.” 

“ Oh!”  said  Michael. 

“I’m  only  eighteen,”  she  broke  out, 
“and  I just  don’t  know  anything!  Life 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  very  easy.  Decisions 
are  awful.” 

Michael  deliberated.  Michael  perhaps 
thought  he  was  being  very  wise. 

“You’re  not  a Catholic,  then?”  he 
asked  at  last. 

“No.  Why?” 

“ Only,  that  advice  is  what  one’s  con- 
fessor can  give  one.” 

“ Oh,  the  confessional — ” began  the 
girl. 

“ It  isn’t  what  you  Protestants  think 
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it,”  the  boy  broke  in  with,  hurriedly. 
“ It  isn’t  merely  that  you  have  to  confess 
your  sins  there.  It  is  that  you  can  get 
comfort,  help,  advice  there.  Oh,  if  you 
only  knew!” 

“ I — I know  a little,  I think,”  was  the 
answer.  Then  came  a question.  “ Did 
you  ever  read  Hawthorne’s  Marble 
Faun?” 

“Yes — a long  time  ago.” 

“ Do  you  remember  the  part  when 
Hilda  just  had  to  tell  some  one,  and  she 
confessed  in  St.  Peter’s,  though  she  was 
a Protestant?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I  went  to  St.  Peter’s  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  I wondered  whether  I could 
ever  do  such  a thing.” 

“ Hilda  had  no  right  to  do  what  she 
did.” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  girl,  “ I didn’t 
do  it.  Besides,  I don’t  believe  one  of 
those  old  gray  priests  would  have  under- 
stood anyhow.” 

“ Priests  are  wonderful,  and  very  wise,” 
said  Michael. 

“ Yes,  but  Hilda  was  different,  after 
all.  She  had  an  awful  secret  on  her 
conscience.” 

“ Well,  I’m  glad  you  haven’t,”  broke 
out  Michael.  “ It  wouldn’t  seem  right. 
You’re  so  young  and — ” He  went  no 
farther,  for  suddenly  and  inexplicably 
he  grew  shy.* 

“ No,”  went  on  the  girl.  “ It  is  just 
the  selfish  problem  of  my  own  life  that’s 
troubling  me — ” She  stopped  suddenly 
and  then  began  again.  “I  don’t  know 
why  I should  be  talking  to  you  about  my 
private  affairs  so.  Tell  me  about  Rome 
and  your  life  instead.  What  a privilege 
you  have!  You’re  here  two  or  three  years, 
aren’t  you  ?” 

Michael's  answer  was  not  very  direct. 
“ I’d  like  to  help  you,”  was  all  lie  said. 

The  road  took  them  across  the  stream 
by  a little  bridge  just  here.  The  girl 
stopped,  and  leaning  on  the  hand-rail, 
looked  at  t ho  green  slopes  opposite 
meditat  ivoly. 

“ You’re  going  to  be  a priest  some  day, 
aren’t  you?  But  until  then  it  wouldn’t 
be  wrong  for  a Protestant  to  talk  to  you.” 

“You  could  just  think  that  I’m  a 
friend,  couldn't  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.”  She  sounded  uncon- 
vinced, yet  she  went  on : “ This  is  what 


it  is.  It’s  my  getting  married.  Mother 
wants  me  to  marry  some  one  I don’t 
want  to.” 

“ An  Italian  with  a title  ?” 

“No!  I wish  to  goodness  it  were  as 
romantic  and  as  like  a book  as  that.  I’m 
not  an  heiress.  We’re  poor.  We  had  a 
hard  time  getting  enough  together  to 
make  this  trip.  No;  it’s  only  Jim 
Brewster,  of  Rochester.  I’ve  known  him 
all  my  life.  He’s  nice  and  he’s  pretty 
rich — for  Rochester.  But  he’s  old,  about 
thirty-five  at  least,  and — well,  I’m  not  in 
the  least  in  love  with  him  and  never  shall 
be.  And  now  he’s  come  to  Rome,  and 
it’s  just  spoiling  it  for  me.” 

“ Is  there  any  one  else  that  you — that 
you  care  for?”  questioned  her  companion, 
hesitatingly. 

“ No.  It  just  won’t  be  like  a problem 
in  a book  or  a play.  There  isn’t  any  one. 
Jim  says  I’ll  come  to  love  him  in  time.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  you  will.”  Michael 
spoke  without  enthusiastic  conviction,  one 
would  have  said. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  suppose  you’d  under- 
stand,” she  cried,  impatiently.  Then : 

“ Yet  I don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t,  even 
if  some  day  you  are  to  be  a priest.  Of 
course  you  look  like  a priest — that’s  the 
reason  I can  talk  to  you.” 

It  was  true  that  Michael  Aloysius  in 
his  black  cassock  looked  like  a priest,  but 
he  looked  like  a handsome  boy  as  well, 
with  black  wavy  hair,  a clear  color  in  his 
cheeks  and  in  his  deep-blue  Irish  eyes. 

“I  couldn’t  tell  any  other  man  about 
it — it  wouldn’t  be  nice.  It  seems  to  me — 
no,  I don’t  believe  I can.” 

“ Please  go  on,”  begged  her  companion. 

She  blushed  a deep  pink  and  nervously 
quickened  her  pace  as  she  began  to  talk 
again:  “I  don’t  doubt  that  Jim  Brewster 
would  make  a kind,  good  husband.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  I wait,  the  right 
man. will  come  along,  that  I’ll  love  him, 
and  that  he’ll  love  me,  and  that  we’ll 
be  married  and  live  happily  ever  after- 
wards. Perhaps  it’s  being  only  eighteen 
and  sentimental  and  silly — mother  says 
it  is — but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  my  duty 
to  wait.” 

She  stopped  for  a minute  by  a bank 
covered  with  pale  purple  flowers  and  be- 
gan picking  some  of  them. 

“Do  you  believe  in  love?”  she  asked, 

without  turning. 
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“ Why,  yes,  of  course,”  came  the  an- 
swer, after  a moment. 

“ I didn’t  know,”  said  the  girl,  in  a low 
voice.  “ I thought  perhaps  priests — ” 

“ We’re  just  like  other  men  ” — Michael 
was  speaking  a little  faster — “ only — 
only  ” — his  pace  slackened — “ we’ve  de- 
cided to  be  different.” 

“ Yes,  I see,”  answered  the  girl,  and 
she  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
grave,  sweet,  solemn  gaze.  “ I see. 
That’s  what  makes  it  so  wonderful  that 
I should  meet  you  just  now  and  talk  to 
you.  Because  you’re  young  yourself — 
how  old  are  you  ?” 

“ Twenty-three.” 

“Yes,  so  you  understand.  May  I talk 
to  you  a little  more?”  she  asked,  gently. 
“ We’ll  walk  on,  so  that  I won’t  make 
you  too  late.” 

“Yes,  go  on  talking.” 

“ Mother  says  love  comes  from  just 
seeing  people  a good  deal,  and  coming  to 
like  and  respect  them,  and  finding  your 
tastes  are  alike.  I say  that  I believe  it 
just  comes.  I say  that  I believe  in  love 
at  first  sight.  Mother  says  she  doesn’t 
believe  in  miracles.” 

“ We  believe  in  miracles  in  my  church,” 
said  young  Michael.  “ I believe,”  he  went 
on  after  a minute,  “that  you  could  go 
out  on  a day  like  this  when  it  was  spring- 
like, and  some  young  man  would  see  you, 
and,  just  suddenly,  because  you  were 
pretty  and  you  had  golden  hair  and  a 
gray  dress  with  lots  of  fluffy  white  stuff 
and  a hat  with  flowers  on  it  the  color 
of  the  almond  blossoms,  would  know  that 
he  loved  you  and  that  you  were  good  and 
that  he’d  like  to  be  always  with  you.” 

Michael  stopped.  This  speech  had 
tumbled  out  so  fast  that  he  was  almost 
out  of  breath.  Had  his  companion  turn- 
ed, she  would  have  seen  that  he  was 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  that  shone  be- 
cause they  were  a little  wet  with  tears. 
Again  the  boy  was  feeling  the  wonderful 
sense  that  had  come  to  him  before  that 
day — a sense  that  hurt  even  as  it  gave 
joy — of  how  rich  the  world  was.  He  was 
understanding  life,  its  humanity,  its 
pleasures,  its  sorrows,  so  he  told  himself. 
Suddenly  his  whole  horizon  had  widened. 
He  had  grown  up,  he  had  come  to  be  wise 
at  last.  He  felt  that  the  spring  afternoon 
with  its  visions  of  old  pagan  festivals, 
with  this  new  close  touch  with  the  life 


of  to-day,  this  pilgrimage  of  his  to  the 
obscure  shrine  on  the  hilltop,  successive- 
ly dedicated  to  the  Divinity  as  man  had 
known  it,  this  talk  in  the  sunset,  had 
made  him  tremble  with  all  the  emotions 
of  all  the  world.  And  the  world  was 
changed.  In  some  new  strange  way  pow- 
er had  come  to  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
able  to  open  his  arms  and  embrace  the 
universe.  Some  such  tumultuous,  in- 
toxicating, bewildering  confusion  of 
thoughts  surged  in  the  boy.  But  he  only 
kept  looking  at  the  slender  gray  figure 
going  down  the  green  valley  by  his  side, 
and  he  said, 

“ That’s  what  could  happen,  I believe.” 

“ That’s  what  I dream  could  happen, 
too,”  she  said,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
her  to  look  at  Michael.  “ And  that  the 
same  miracle  would  happen  to  me,  and 
that  then  I’d  be  really  good  and  nice — 
as  you  said — which  I’m  not  now,  and  that 
he  and  I would  be  always  happy,  and 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  awful  problems  in 
life  as  there  are  now.  Am  I a senti- 
mental fool?”  She  turned  to  him  now. 
“Ought  I to  marry  Jim  Brewster?” 

“ No,”  said  Michael,  firmly, — “ no.  I’m 
sure  it  would  be  wrong.  I think  your 
duty  is  to  wait  for  the  miracle.” 

“ And  will  it  come  ?” 

“It’s  sure  to  come.” 

“And  I’m  right  in  believing  that  it’s 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world?” 

“ You’re  right  in  believing  it’s  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.”  The  boy 
spoke  solemnly,  his  eyes  shining. 

The  road  had  led  them  now  to  the  long: 
stretch  of  the  walls,  and  before  them 
towered  the  ruinous  gate  through  which 
they  were  to  go  back  to  Rome,  and  to 
life  as  they  had  left  it  earlier  in  the  day. 

“Can  we  stop  just  a minute  or  so?” 
asked  the  girl.  “ Inside  I’m  sure  that 
there’ll  be  cabs  and  your  friends  waiting 
for  you.  I feel  that  out  here  where  we 
can  see  the  Campagna  and  the  mountains 
is  where  I’d  like  to  say  good-by  to  you. 
Or  ” — she  hesitated — “ will  I see  you 
again  in  Rome?” 

“No;  they  don’t  allow  us  to  go  to  see 
any  one,  scarcely  even  our  relatives.” 

“Then  it’s  good-by  always.  You’ll 
never  be  in  Rochester?” 

“ Probably  not.” 

“ Then  perhaps  I’ll  never  again  see  you 
in  all  my  life.” 
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“ Perhaps  not,”  assented  Michael. 

“ It’s  so  strange,”  the  girl  went  on,  and 
Michael  saw  her  eyes  grow  dim  and  a 
little  wet.  “ Then  I must  thank  you  now. 
You’ll  never  know  what  you’ve  done  for 
me  to-day.  I knew  what  I ought  to  do, 
but  it  was  hard  to  do  it  all  alone.  You7ve 
given  me  strength  and  courage.  YouVe 
just  changed  the  whole  of  my  life.  And 
now  weVe  got  to  say  good-by  and  never 
see  each  other  again  in  all  the  world.” 

She  held  out  a hand  and  Michael 
took  it. 

“ My  name  is  Elsie  Canning,”  she 
said.  “ If  by  any  chance  you  should 
ever  hear  of  me  again,  I want  to  think 
that  you’ll  remember  me  and  know  that 
I sha’n’t  ever  forget  and  that  1 shall  be 
always  grateful.” 

“ My  name  is  Michael  Aloysius  Car- 
ter,” said  the  boy,  with  her  hand  still 
in  his,  “ and  I sha’n’t  ever  forget.” 

The  girl  looked  at  the  red  west,  and 
then  she  spoke  again. 

“ If  there  were  only  something  that  I 
could  do  for  you.  You  know,”  she  wont 
on,  with  a frightened  air,  “ I don’t  quite 
understand  you.  If  I offend  you  by  any- 
thing I say,  I don’t  mean  to.  It’s  only 
because  I’m  a Protestant.  If  you  say 
that  love  and  marriage  and  happiness  are 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world,  how 
can  you — how — ” She  did  not  at  first 
finish  the  sentence,  but  only  looked  at 
the  black  cassock  and  the  black  hat. 
“ How  can  you  give  them  up?  And  how 
can  you  know?  Arc  you  like  me,  do 
you  just  dream?  Or  have  you  been 
in  love?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Michael,  speaking  solemn- 
ly, “ I have  been  in  love.  Don’t  you 
see,”  he  went  on,  almost  passionately, — 
“ don’t  you  see  that  just  because  it’s  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  that  it's  the 
greatest,  thing  in  the  world  to  give  it  up 
for  God  and  to  be  His  priest  ? Don’t  you 
sec  that  renunciation  means  renouncing 
some  precious  thing?  Don’t  you  see  that 
until  you  know  what  your  life  might  be 


in  the  world  you  can’t  offer  it  as  a sacri- 
fice? Don’t  you  see  that  it’s  a kind  of 
fire  that  one  could  come  through  and 
be  sanctified?  Don’t  you  see  that  just 
because  I’m  young  I must  give  up  love?” 

His  young  head  was  lifted  and  in  his 
eyes  there  was  a strange  light.  The  girl 
looked  at  him  with  a confused  sense  that 
here  in  this  wonderful  magic  Rome  she 
stood  for  an  instant  by  the  side  of  some 
beautiful  young  saint,  such  as  she  had 
seen  in  the  painted  imaginings  of  a 
medieval  artist. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  softly,  “I  think  per- 
haps I see  that  for  you  it’s  right.  I hope 
you’ll  always  be  good  and  happy  and  all 
you  want  to  be,  and  I’ll  pray  for  you 
sometimes.  Do  you  think — -will  you 
mind?  Can  I help  that  way?” 

“ You  have  helped,”  answered  Michael, 
turning  to  her.  “ You  have  been  like 
a vision  that  was  sure  to  come  once 
in  my  life,  so  that  I could  say  good- 
by  to  it  for  God’s  sake.  It  will  never 
come  again  after  I say  good-by  to  you. 
Do  you  understand  ?” 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  at 
first  they  were  frightened  and  surprised; 
then  slowly  they  grew  soft. 

“ Yes,  I think  so,”  she  murmured. 

For  one  second  she  swayed  towards 
him  the  smallest  trifle,  as  though  some 
little  puff  of  wdnd  from  up  the  green 
valley  where  were  the  nymph’s  grotto  and 
her  temple  had  bent  her  before  it.  If 
it  had  been  any  one  else  in  the  world  who 
was  there  except  Michael  Aloysius  who 
wjas  some  day  to  be  Father  Michael,  he 
would  have  kissed  her.  As  it  was,  her 
golden  head  only  drooped  as  in  a low 
voice  she  said, 

“ Good-by.” 

Then  Michael  also  said, 

“ Good-by.” 

With  that  they  went  through  the  great 
gate  with  its  towers  into  Rome  and  back 
to  life  as  they  had  left  it  earlier — no, 
not  quite,  for  either  one  of  them,  as 
it  had  been  before. 
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Richmond 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE 


THERE  are  certain  streets  in  Rich- 
mond where  the  residents  show  as 
little  concern  for  honest,  accurate 
time  as  they  do  for  good  architecture.  On 
a well-known  thoroughfare,  for  instance, 
one  may  find  in  five  blocks  at  least  four 
clocks  that  are  not  doing  what  one  might 
expect  of  them;  there  may  be  others,  but 
I ceased  to  take  a personal  interest  in 
observing  them  after  my  watch  had 
stopped  in  mute  protest.  The  unsuspect- 
ing visitor  is  constantly  tempted  to  pry 
into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  his  watch 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  only  begins  to 
realize  the  true  state  of  affairs  after  it 
has  become  a dead  weight  in  his  waist- 
coat and  ceased  its*  pleasant  ticking. 

When  at  two  o’clock  T innocently  set 
my  watch  to  1.30  p.m.  by  the  first  of 
the  twin  - tower  clocks  of  the  hotel, 
I never  suspected  that  anything  was 
wrong,  though  I must  admit  being  some- 
what disconcerted  when,  a moment  later, 
1 ran  foul  of  its  sister  clock  and  saw  it 
registering  12.25  p.m.  However,  I said 
nothing,  because  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  poor  policy  to  shout  what  I 
had  in  mind  to  a thing  suspended  three 
hundred  feet  above  my  head,  contenting 
myself  by  setting  my  watch  at  12.25  p.m. 
and  shaking  it  violently  in  the  midday 
sun,  until  I had  worked  myself  into  a 
good  perspiration.  The  raw  layman  al- 
ways shakes  his  watch  in  similar  predica- 
ments; he  does  not  know  exactly  why, 
but  shakes  it  nevertheless,  with  the  same 
cheerful  optimism  we  show  in  screaming 
at  the  timid  foreigner,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  will  understand  more  readily. 

I might  have  forgotten  my  former  un- 
pleasantness had  I not  fallen  in  with 
a native,  who,  with  the  best  intentions, 
reopened  the  matter  by  assuring  me  that 
the  trouble  lay  not  in  my  watch,  but  in 
the  hotel’s  clocks.  He  expressed  great 
surprise  that  I did  not  know  that  they 
could  not  be  depended  upon  since  the  fire; 
and  added  that  he  was  sorry  that  I had 


not  met  him  earlier  in  the  day,  as  my 
watch  undoubtedly  was  a good  one  before 
I began  tampering  with  it.  Then  he 
advised  me  to  be  cheerful  about  it,  be- 
cause, he  explained,  even  though  my 
watch  had  stopped  for  the  last  half-hour, 
the  hotel  was  not  so  far  ahead  in  the  race 
as  I might  imagine,  seeing  that  the 
church,  a few  streets  above,  was  two  full 
hours  faster  than  the  combined  clocks  of 
the  hostelry — if  that  was  any  consolation. 

“ If  fire  can  debauch  the  secular  hotel 
time,”  I pleaded,  “ could  you  tell  me  what 
these  good  people  have  been  doing  in 
their  church  ?”  He  replied  that  he  would 
hate  to  say. 

Now  that  I am  able  to  look  at  the  mat- 
ter dispassionately,  I can  see  that  even 
the  distracting  moments  of  my  first  day 
in  Richmond  had  their  raison  d'etre: 
they  were  the  means  of  dispelling  many 
fond  illusions.  The  City  of  Seven  Hills! 
— a mere  catchword  for  unsophisticated 
visitors.  We  counted  eight  hills  in  the 
radius  of  four  blocks  without  extending 
ourselves.  We  could  have  borne  this — 
we  had  to  bear  it, — but  no  one  will  know 
our  bitter  disappointment  when,  after 
heroic  efforts  to  prop  it  up,  the  last  idol 
of  our  youth  toppled  over:  the  delectable 
ambrosia  these  many  years  accepted  as 
typi  fying  — nay,  glorifying  — the  high 
culture  of  Virginia — the  mint  julep — is 
a thing  of  the  past! 

But  enough  of  these  distracting  mo- 
ments. A random  walk  across  the  city 
will  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  Rich- 
mond of  to-day  is  perhaps  more  in  need 
of  an  architect  than  of  accurate  time. 

The  few  remaining  legacies  of  ante- 
bellum days  are  being  tampered  with 
in  spite  of  numerous  protests.  New 
wings  and  an  amendatory  front  have 
been  added  to  the  old  Capitol  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  Not  satisfied  with 
meddling  with  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  Colonial  architecture  in  Richmond, 
some  one  conceived  the  idea  of  adding 
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a pebbled  drive  to  the  beautiful  park, 
so  that  the  rich  and  languid  may  en^ 
circle  the  biiildiug  Hud  gloat  over  the 
new  front  without  leaving  their  ear* 
riagos—  an  inspiration  that  ■ nm*ssitatod . 
the  uproot  i ng  of  dozens  of  pa  triarehal 
cl  tils  that  stood  clustered  about  the  old 
Capitol  for  generations. 

Thanks'  t<>  the  limitations  of  the  poor 
but  respivtahle  classes  and  to  the  tendency 
to  make  the  Fast  Km!  of  the  city  the  only 
u p* edible  '■  residence  section,  one  may 
Still  rind  tucked  away  in  the  Wake  of  (his 
easterly  process  fragments  delightfully 
reminiscent  of  old  Richmond  — di$thi- 
gtlfsHcd  oh?  mansions  wbo-c  sm|h  t e-m  • 
sorvatism  of  facade  bud  portico  gives  lit- 
tle bird  of  the  rare  beauty  of  the  pardon 
in  the  rear,  spaced  with  proves  of  dainty 
Vm,  CX tV  — Nt>‘  6*#~89 
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crape-myrtle  enveloped  in  a mist  of  faint 
pink  and  inyendf  r blossoms 

This  is  a quarter  rich'  in  piquant 
legend,  and  amusing  talcs  are  whisj>cred 
about  an  entertain  incut  pi  von  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  was  a guest 
at  Bullard's  Motel,  then  standing  near 
by  at  Its  zenith  of  prosperity,  .and  rumors 
are  still  current  that  an  elaborate  pi  It 
hod  had  to  he  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
Itfdnp  the  otdy  one  deemed  suitable  for 
the  royal  guest-  Of  the  old  coffee-houses 
that  mice  flanked  Main  Street  and  brought 
their  quota  of  idlers  and  politicians,  noth- 
ip'p  romaihs;  yet  even  prosaic  Main 
Street,  if  followed  petienf.lv,  can  be  tar 
from  commonplace;  It  glories  in  one 
derelict,  now  hemmed  in  by  tenement*?  of 
considerable  beauty,  that  will  bring  yon 
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to  a standstill*  marvelling  m t the  miracle  piece  of  sculpture:  it  brings  one  in  to  it  eh 
that  saved  it  fropi  the  fate  of  more  with  the  very  background  of  those  stir- 
pretentions  landmarks  that  h&vo  long  ring  times,  and  furnishes  a thrill  that 
since  Wen  toppled  over  into  oblivion;  is  only  » rttciisi tied  when  one  learns  that 
and  von  will  forgive  modern  Richmond  Oeorge  never  had  his  headquarters  in 
for  many  rash  acts  and  retract  many  Richmond  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
hardi  statements.  once.  This  buoys  one  up  with  new  hope. 

Its  great  boulders  are  stained  to  a deep  anfd  teaches  the  homely  lesson  that  though 
umber;  the  diminutive  dormer- wuulows;  we  may  neither  toil  nor  spin,  if  we  hut 
festooned  with  abandoned  spider-webs,  he  of  good  cheer  and  have  confidence, 
now  lean  at  crazy  angles;  the  roof  rises  yet  we  may  prosper. 

and  falls  in  sleepy  hollows,  and  as  you  There  is  a side  of  reconstructed  Rich- 
step  nearer  for  a closer  inspection  you  see  mond  whose  natural  formation  has  pro- 
a moiKt  sign  with  the  legend  u tlenrge  reefed  it  from  the  present  tide  of  re  forma - 
Washington  Headquarters.”  Few  more  thin.  Its  approach  is  so  well  guarded  by 
fitting  monuments  to  the  great  struggle  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  narrow,  muddy 
for  liberty  can  be  found  to-day  time  this  streets  that  one  might  give  up  the  pil- 
gl corny  dcrooeratic  tnm*>  of  weather-  gr  image  in  disgust  but  for  the  delicious 
lea  ten  masonry.  In  its  crude  way  it  nc-  spicy  fragrance  of  the  air.  laden  with 
cornpilshes  more  than  the  most  elaborate  tobaeeo-dnst,  that  increases  as  you  press 
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on  through  the  throngs  of  negro  idlers 
and  roustabouts;  past  great  factories 
humming  with  machinery;  here  picking 
your  way  over  intricate  meshes  of  rails, 
now  dodging  a freight-car,  till  a fresh 
gust  redolent  of  earthy  country  odors 
sweeps  with  unexpected  fury  through  the 
narrow  crevice  between  the  buildings, 
lifting  a yellow  mist  of  dust.  You  press 
through,  to  find  the  veil  lifted : above 
there  is  the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky, 
a rolling  fertile  country  slopes  away 
into  distant  woods,  and  at  vour  feet 
rushes  the  James  River;  first  racing,  roar- 
ing, leaping  in  whirling,  seething  eddies 
about  its  wooded  islands,  to  tumble  bois- 
terously over  the  massive  boulders  in  in- 
numerable bubbling  cascades  of  ochre, 
only  to  broaden  out  and  slacken  pace,  col- 
lecting its  forces  for  the  great  and  final 
movement  to  its  estuary  and  the  sea. 

It  was  along  the  banks  of  this  capri- 
cious yellow  stream  that  I formed  an 
acquaintance  which  might  have  ripened 
into  intimacy  had  not  Justice  John 
nipped  it  in  the  bud.  To  have  passed  a 
day  in  Richmond  and  not  seen  John  is — 
but  more  of  him  later;  it  is  of  George 
Washington  Andrew  Jackson  that  I would 
speak  at  present — a tall,  sinewy  colored 
enigma,  who,  with  the  slow  primeval  mo- 
tion peculiar  to  negroes,  frequently  pad- 
died  me  along  the  river  in  his  boat  and 
dropped  me  on  the  spot  where  T had  work, 
continuing  his  course  until  he  reached 
the  sewer’s  mouth,  where  he  anchored  for 
the  afternoon. 

He  was  ail  active  meml>er  of  a little 
coterie  of  colored  gentlemen  who  formed 
the  nucleus  of  an  Izaak  Walton  club,  so 
to  speak,  that  congregates  daily  and 
nightly  about  the  sewer  when  it  is  active 
and  the  great  river  catfish  swarm.  Then 
the  word  is  passed  on  with  incredible 
rapidity;  and  negroes — associate1  mem- 
bers— from  points  as  far  distant  as  Chim- 
borazo Park  leave  their  work  in  the  kitch- 
en and  reach  for  the  can  of  worms  and 
pole  to  steal  noiselessly  to  the  river,  light- 
hearted and  regardless  of  the  morrow. 

Of  Andrew’s  legitimate1  employment  T 
know  little,  as  it  was  the  illegitimate  side 
that  came  most  frequently  to  my  notice; 
but  there  wore  times  when  bis  natural 
volubility  would  for  days  give  wav  to  a 
moody  sullennos,  which  led  me*  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  stackin'  " — a condition 


common  among  the  Southern  negroes, 
whose  symptoms  may  suddenly  appear  in 
your  butler,  when  without  warning  he 
becomes  a mystic,  drops  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  settles  dowm  comfortably  inte> 
the  first  chair  to  dabble  with  the  intro- 
spective and  seek  an  “ experience  ” : some 
hair-raising  visitation  to  be  offered  as  a 
testimony  before  the  negro  can  be  bap- 
tized or  enter  the  church. 

If  those  be  the  first  symptoms  of  seek- 
ing, then  its  votaries  are  lined  up  from 
Old  Point  Comfort  to  Louisiana.  As 
your  train  rushes  past  the  red  clay  of 
Virginia,  you  see  them  festooned  about 
the  wood-piles  in  a state  of  coma,  mo- 
tionless in  the  fields,  or  crowding  the 
station  platforms.  Beneath  the  cool 
shade  of  bridges  spanning  the  passing 
stream,  or  in  sequestered  nooks  by  the 
roadside,  there  is  the  inevitable  group 
in  easy  sprawl,  and  as  you  leave  them 
fading  into  the  distance,  you  unconscious- 
ly recall  Pater’s  gospel  of  being  rather 
than  of  doing,  and  think  how  he  would 
have  loved  and  understood  the  negro — 
if  he  did  not  have  to  live  with  him. 

To-day  it  is  a common  sight  in  Rich- 
mond to  see  cold,  unsentimental  men 
riding  about,  erect  and  fierce,  in  their 
military  saddles;  first  up  one  alley  and 
down  the  next,  then  back  again  through 
a side  street,  apparently  without  any 
definite  route  or  purpose  in  view — only 
to  reappear  for  a moment  and  gallop 
awnv  in  a cloud  of  dust.  I might  never 
have  know'll  that  those,  too,  are  seeking, 
after  a fashion,  had  not  their  frequent 
appearance  piqued  my  curiosity  and 
prompted  me  to  inquire  of  a pedestrian. 

“ Why,  my  dealt  sell !”  he  exclaimed, 
amazed  at  my  naivete,  u if  the  boss  of 
a lawge  eonee’n  didn’t  pay  fo’  or  five  men 
to  ride  aftenh  these*  lieali  niggahs,  befo’ 
an  hour  had  passed  they’d  all  lie  fast 
asleep,  w'ith  the  bosses  tnkin’  care  o’ 
themselves.”  Thus  does  cruel  custom 
trample  on  the  poor  African’s  legitimate 
needs.  The  negro  who  to-day  may  lx* 
seeking  the  truth  may  he  sought  hv  the 
police  to-morrow,  and  it  is  doubtless  my 
slight  acquaintance  with  these*  conditions 
that  has  since  led  me  to  question  An- 
drew's sincerity  on  that  memorable  night 
when  T witnessed  his  cruel  disappearance 
from  the  world  and  lias  left  mo  wonder- 
ing whether  a premonition  of  impending 
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singing  ik  Almost  Persuaded*''  and  called 
for  testimonies  all  of  the  suppressed 
Elliot  ion  of  the  negro  v«  nrod  itself  whim 
lie  fouu.il  lbs  vvioiv  ami  shouted,  I done 
see  »le>us  P 

“ Wait  till  you  she  JnstU‘o  John/;  ex- 
claimed a thiek->ct<  murWe-oypil  seeptic, 
seizing  him  with  the  tenacity  of  ;i  lobster 
«sn<l  exhibiting  his  sh ieh I. 

80  rapidly  \y;is  the  thing  neepmpiihhed 
that  when  we  recovered  to  loydy  again. 
An<lre\v  bad  left  ike  crowd;  l dotfl  .mean 
to  >4iv  he  run,  for  Andrew  was  habitually 
sslovy  m;  In-  movements ; lie  simply  wvnt — 
through  11  ie  crowd  end  UdWi>  the  alky, 
like  a iftgii  who  Im*  boon  connected  with 
it  sir-aim  wire!  lay-. 

When  on  the  following  morning  the 
hr/nriv  group  ot  n jgh  t-dri f f ers  forme*  1 in 
line  ns  court  opened,  Andrew  stood  out 


n w.h;tc 


eon&j)ieiioudy  among  his  fellows  hy  a 
certain  native  elegance;  for  it  was  Sun- 
day  when  the  tiling  happened,  and  on 
these  d.ivs  he  enidd  l»e  faStidioU*  in  his 
dress  a the  point  \yheie  a ebloml  geutte- 
maii  in  the  South  runs  no  little  risk 
of  seeUig  lhp  daylight  go — all  of  a sudden 
— and  of  awakening  oil  tie*  merrrow  to 
end  himself  at  the  hot  tom  of  seme  area- 
wav.  with  n flu!!  throbbing  at  the  buck 
of  die  head.  II is  less  pre-per»Mis  white 
hrofher  may  be  poor,  hut  that  does  not 
deprive  him  of  an  innate  sense  of  pro- 
priety. So  when  the  justice  looked  care- 
lessly at  the  harvesting  of  the  night  be- 
fore it  is  little  wonder  that  he  eyed  him 
curiously  hotere  faking  hi-  s«-at.  Tle*i» 
he  otH  tird  the  court  by  the  finery: 

“ Wlivt  t ’s  yo’  name  f 
“ Oeo’ge  Washington  Andrew  ,1  aeksoiJL.” 

. ; p rigi  r aj  .from- 
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£tch$d  b>  C H,  Whtu? 


4<  How  long  have  you  boon  in  this 
heah  ti»\vn  C 

u I tli^reniemhi^s  /Aid ly  how  long." 
w Like  tin-  town,  GetTgeC' 

4<  Vais.  mill.” 
tc  Whnf’s  the  ehnwge?" 

“ liinmird  a c rap  frame  near  tpottst 
Alley/’  replied  a man  whom  1 immediate- 
ly recognized  as  the  officer  who  had  made 
the  arrest,  and  I leaned  forward 
ly  to  catch  every  word  of  the 


exand nation,  familiar  as  I was  with 
Andrew's  infinite  resources  in  the  matter 
of  iilihi*.  Ihtfc  the  justice  had  caught 
sight  of  Andrew's  patent-leather  shoes, 
and  paused  for  a minute  inspect  ion  be- 
fore inquiring  anxiously: 

“ Wb.-ah  did  you  corne  from,  C<co‘go'*' 
“ Xo'th  ( Vi'lina,  mh  *y 
u Thirty  days/'  replied  the  justice,  with 
infinite  good  humor,  and  the  long  lino 
took  one  step  forward. 
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The  Great  Squab  Syndicate 

BY  MARIE  MANNING 


IT  challenged  them  from  a bill-board, 
and  their  poverty  stung  them  afresh 
and  seemed  an  estate  doubly  ac- 
cursed. The  posters  that  told  of  its  ad- 
vent exhausted  the  splendors  of  the 
primary  colors,  the  fauna  of  the  jungles, 
the  flora  of  the  trapeze,  and  apparent- 
ly the  half  of  it  had  not  been  told.  It 
seemed  that  the  world-renowned  Sig. 
Bruno — they  understood  Sig.  to  be  his 
Christian  name — and  his  circus,  which 
was  the  delight  and  favorite  pastime  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  had  at 
last  been  persuaded  to  pay^  a visit  to 
this  region,  and  those  who  failed  to  se- 
cure tickets  immediately  might  lose  the 
advantages  of  a liberal  education.  They 
spelled  on,  the  little  group  that  had  had 
no  chance  at  the  liberal  education  afore- 
said, their  powers  of  comprehension 
somewhat  numbed  by  the  wealth  of 
splendid  promise:  “A  Herd  of  Trained 
Elephants  in  Their  Great  House-build- 
ing Act ! ! !”  “ Stringed  Band  of  Musical 
Sea-Lions !! !”  “Lions  and  Tigers  Act 
as  Firemen,  Extinguish  Flames,  Rescue 
Children! !!” 

But  it  was  the  postscript  which  drove 
the  iron  into  their  souls  and  made  their 
empty  pockets  gnaw — the  postscript  that 
stated  with  cruel  brevity,  “ Children  un- 
der twelve  years  of  age,  admission  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  ! ! ! ” Ten  cents,  with  the 
circus  only  two  days  distant — they  might 
as  well  have  said  ten  dollars.  The  boy 
with  the  shock  of  red  hair,  freckles, 
and  two  large  front  teeth  that  seemed 
to  dwarf  the  rest  of  the  set,  began 
to  soliloquize. 

“ Had  fifty  cents  onct.”  Plainly  he 
did  not  expect  to  be  believed. 

“What  d’you  do  with  it?*’  Increduli- 
ty marked  the  tone  of  the  inquiry. 

* “ Spent  it.” 

“ I’m  going  to  ask  my  father  to  take 
me.”  Reginald’s  tone  had  the  compla- 
cency to  be  expected  of  a little  boy 
equipped  with  the  usual  complement  of 


parents,  indulgent  aunts,  and  a home 
that  abounded  in  what  mothers’  con- 
gresses designate  as  fine  influences. 

“ My  father  won’t  be  home  by  Satur- 
day; he’s  away  on  business.”  Theodora 
looked  longingly  at  the  lady  springing 
through  the  flaming  hoop. 

The  McGuffey  family  was  uniformly 
silent;  it  had  no  polite  excuses  to  offer 
as  to  its  prospective  absence  from  the 
circus.  It  was  Terence  McGuffey  who 
mentioned  once  having  had  a fortune 
of  fifty  cents  and  squandered  it.  The 
McGuffeys  were  ^foreigners;  they  came 
from  New  York,  speaking  no  language 
but  their  native  Bowery.  Socially  they 
belonged  to  that  nether  stratum  which 
in  the  South  is  designated  as  “ po’ 
white.”  Yet  so  unusual  was  the  family 
talent,  along  Napoleonic  lines,  that  there 
was  hardly  a child  in  the  neighborhood 
who  would  not  risk  a spanking,  a bread- 
and-milk  supper — or  whatever  the  family 
method  of  discipline  might  be — for  a 
little  stolen  companionship  with  these 
stimulating  aliens. 

“ There’s  a way  er  gittin’  into  a cir- 
cus ’thout  money.”  Parnell  McGuffey 
threw  out  the  statement  as  a man  of 
the  world,  one  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  New  York. 

“How?”  they  asked,  in  a chorus,  in 
which  even  Reginald  joined.  Parents 
were  by  no  means  perfect ; they  had  been 
known  to  refuse. 

“ Take  cats,”  briefly  stated  the  exile. 

“What  for?”  asked  Jenny  McGuffey 
and  Theodora  Tryon;  but  the  boys  knew 
— they  had  all  heard  of  this  bloody  system 
of  exchange. 

“ They  feeds  er  lions  ’n’  taggers  with 
’em.”  Parnell  quite  expected  a fervid 
shudder  on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 

“ Fm-m-m-umph!”  Theodora  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Never  had  she  heard 
of  anything  so  dreadful.  Jenny,  how- 
ever, as  elder  daughter  of  the  house  of 
McGuffey,  ^vasted  no  time  on  genteel 
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emotions.  She  was  used  to  seizing:  fra- 
ternal problems  and  dealing:  with  them. 

" Terry  and  Parnell,  now  mark  my 
words,  if  I even  miss  you  from  home  on 
the  day  of  the  circus  I'm  groin’  to  have 
popper  whip  you  well.  I never  heard  of 
anything  so  nasty  and  crook” 

"Well,  I never  said  I was  goin’  to 
carry  no  cats  to  the  circus.” 

" Me  neither.” 

The  Messrs.  McGuffey  having  de- 
clared their  intentions  toward  the  feline's 
of  the  neighborhood  to  be  of  a strictly 
honorable  nature,  profound  silence  fell 
on  the  group.  If  there  were  only  a 
month,  or  even  a week,  ahead  in  which  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  capital!  The 
most  unexpected  largess  may  descend 
upon  the  lean  pocket  in  a week's  inter- 
val, whereas  there  were  but  two  short, 
barren  days.  Each  studied,  meanwhile, 
that  which  was  most  to  his  taste  in  the 
pictured  promised  land — the  promised 
land  that  he  would  never  see  because*  of 
the  lack  of  a paltry  ten  cents. 

They  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  level 
of  depression,  when  Terence  McGuffey 
roused  them  with,  " I know  a way  to 
make  money  sure,  millions  V millions; 
then  we  c’d  all  go  to  the  circus  hi’  have 
peanuts  ’n’  lemo-nade,  hi’  run  away  from 
home  V go  West,  ’n’  everything.” 

The  group  inquired  "How?”  but  tep- 
idly. Sitting  there  on  a pile  of  lum- 
ber opposite  Sig.  Bruno’s  circus  posters, 
these  young  adventurers  had  bitten  at 
the  core  of  life  and  found  it  ashes. 

"To  make  money  sure  ” — Terence  •* 
chewed  and  shifted  a straw  as  he  had 
seen  authorities  at  the  corner  store 
manipulate  it — "you  raises  squabs.” 

The  pulse  of  the  company  rose  per- 
ceptibly; it  had  heard  of  this  mysterious 
source  of  financial  increment  before. 
All  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  the  posters 
and  turned  on  Terence. 

" All  youse  needs  is  money  enough  to 
buy  a few  pair  er  pigeons,  ’n’  some  as- 
serfedity  in  do  box  to  keep  ’em  from  fly- 
ing away,  hi’  them  squabs  hatches  out 
squabs,  ’n’  them  squabs  hatches  out 

squabs,  ’n’  them  squabs  hatches  out 

squabs  ” — Terence  continued  the  genea- 
logical recitative  till  it  bore  an  almost 
plagiaristic  resemblance  to  the  last  verses 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis — " ’n’ 
you  sell  all  the  squabs  you  kin  raise  for 


t’reo  dollars  a dozen,  ’n’  you  gits  to  be  a 
millionaire  before  you  kin  help  it.” 

" Sure,  that's  straight !”  Parnell’s  blunt 
features  acquired  a sharper  outline. 
" We  knowed  a feller  in  N’York  what 
done  it — sold  ’em  to  hotels,  all  he  could 
raise.”  Jenny  too  had  known  this  capi- 
talist and  added  her  quota  of  testimony. 

Silence  again  fell  on  the  company  as 
each  turned  over  in  his  mind  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  individual  income.  Reg- 
inald, as  a well-brought-up  little  boy,  had 
an  allowance.  Theodora  was  in  the  habit 
of  lobbying  large  financial  bills  through 
the  house  during  her  father’s  brief  sojourn 
at  home.  The  MeGuffeys  were  destitute 
of  any  private  means  unless  they  earned 
such  by  doing  chores  for  the  neighbors. 
Upon  these  confessions  there  followed 
suggestions,  determinations,  plans.  A 
spirit  of  hopefulness  again  began  to 
buoy  up  the  company  despite  the  prox- 
imity of  Sig.  Bruno’s  posters.  Other 
circuses  would  dawn,  and  other  posters; 
with  The  Great  Squab  Syndicate  any- 
thing was  possible.  The  boys,  as  be- 
fitted men  of  action,  determined  to  go 
to  town  that  very  afternoon  and  feel  the 
pulse  of  tlie  squab-market. 

The  girls  would  have  liked  to  go  with 
them,  particularly  as  they  represented 
large  interests  in  the  prospective  syndi- 
cate. Theodora  was  to  hand  over  the 
first  quarter  that  she  could  wheedle 
from  her  father,  and  Jenny  was  appoint- 
ed a sort  of  committee  on  ways  and 
means.  She  placed  her  own  boudoir  at 
the  disposal  of  the  syndicate  as  a hatch- 
ery— it  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
attic  and  remote  from  the  marauding 
excursions  of  the  younger  and  uncapital- 
ized MeGuffeys.  Terence  and  Parnell 
were  to  contribute  brains,  enterprise,  and 
metropolitan  experience.  Reginald,  the 
well  brought-up,  having  none  of  these 
tilings,  was  to  filch  coins  from  his  lit- 
tle bank  by  the  old  reliable  method  of 
inversion  aided  by  the  scissors  points. 

Theodora  and  Jenny  waved  the  boys 
farewell  from  the  lumber-pile  opposite 
Sig.  Bruno’s  posters — now  sunk  to  a 
third-rate  attraction.  The  gaudy  pic- 
tures had  fulfilled  their  mission,  so  to 
speak,  and  played  no  further  part  in 
the  drama  of  the  great  squab  enterprise. 

The  spot  in  which  the  syndicate  pro- 
posed opening  financial  operations  was 
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a quaint  Southern  village  sloping  away 
toward  the  mountains.  It  owed  its  pros- 
perity— such  as  it  had — to  the  summer 
boarder,  who  sometimes  came  early 
enough  to  constitute  himself  a spring 
boarder  and  sometimes  lingered  in  the 
delightful  old  town  till  he  was  perforce 
an  autumn  boarder.  He  was  frequent- 
ly from  the  North — or  the  “No’th,”  as 
the  best  families  pronounced  it  — and 
though  he  never  had  been  heard  to  quar- 
rel with  the  excellent  fried  chicken  and 
home-cured  ham  vouchsafed  him  by  his 
hostess,  these  good  ladies  often  felt  that 
a more  varied  menu  was  merely  the 
alien’s  due.  When  the  syndicate,  there- 
fore, that  very  afternoon,  with  a manner 
teeming  with  a ripe  squabbish  expe- 
rience, offered  the  birds  at  two  dol- 
lars a dozen,  thereby  cutting  the  regular 
market  price  by  a dollar,  there  entered 
into  immediate  negotiations  not  only 
the  hostesses  of  “ paying  guests,”  but 
also  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  sev- 
eral private  families. 

The  syndicate,  or  its  male  representa- 
tives, made  a house-to-house  canvass, 
disposing  of  its  phantom  squabs  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  It  offered  them  by  the 
dozen  dozens  and  seemed  disinclined  for 
petty  trade.  It  grew  increasingly  con- 
scious of  a sense  of  power  almost  bac- 
chanal in  its  heady  quality.  It  prompt- 
ed celebration  and  the  drinking  deep 
of  urban  joys  in  the  visible  form  of 
“ sass’p’rilla.”  There  was  a suggestion 
of  la  vie  de  Boheme  in  the  angle  at 
which  the  young  men  wore  their  hats, 
and  their  stride  and  swagger  challenged 
the  very  laws  of  gravity.  Passers-by 
looked  at  them,  even  turned  to  look  aft- 
er them,  and  the  officers  of  the  Great 
Squab  Syndicate  did  their  best  to  justify 
this  interest.  They  swaggered  on  from 
bakery  window  to  bakery  window,  flat- 
tening their  noses  against  the  panes  in 
the  exquisite  torture  of  Barmecidal  fes- 
tivity. For  there  was  not  a coin  among 
them,  no  libations  of  “ sass’p’rilla  V 
sody  ” might  be  drunk  to  the  success  of 
the  airy  speculation;  and  as  their  ac- 
quaintance in  town  was  of  a business 
rather  than  a social  nature,  there  was 
really  nothing  to  do  but  to  hie  to  the 
town  pump,  wash,  drink,  and  be  hungry; 
then  home  to  the  girls,  talking  lightly 
of  millions  by  the  way. 


Thus  did  the  Great  Squab  Syndicate 
9oar  like  an  inflated  balloon,  dizzying 
the  gaze  of  the  board  of  directors.  It 
promised  to  develop  into  a trust.  Or- 
ders for  squabs  kept  pouring  in;  private 
families  with  fitful  appetites  wanted  to 
eat  them  at  two  dollars  a dozen,  invalids 
thought  they  might  relish  them  at  the 
same  figure,  an  Old  Ladies’  Home  sent 
in  an  order  for  six — doubtless  for  the 
manageress.  No  wonder  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company  began  to  wear  the 
look  of  frenzied  financiers — orders,  doz- 
ens of  orders,  and  not  a cent  to  buy  the 
Adam  and  Eve  of  the  enterprise. 

Theodora’s  father  continued  absent. 
Reginald  had  barely  extracted  the  fifth 
dime  from  his  little  bank  when  an  aunt 
bore  down  on  him  and  removed  the 
source  of  further  temptation  to  her  own 
top  bureau  drawer.  “ What  could  a well- 
brought-up  child  need  with  money  in 
midsummer?”  The  fruits  of  hie  hoard 
Ihe  family  was  graciously  pleased  to  ac- 
cept at  Christmas.  But  money  in  mid- 
summer— that  a boy  who  had  two  lumps 
of  sugar  given  him  daily  to  supply  the 
necessary  sweets  that  the  infant  system 
craved,  should  take  money  from  his 
bank  was  preposterous.  Reggie  sneaked 
the  purloined  fifty  cents  to  the  treasurer 
and  thereafter  remained  the  subject  of 
family  councils. 

The  McGuffeys,  though  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  managerial  of- 
fices only,  and  held  out  no  inducements 
in  the  way  of  capital  when  they  arro- 
gated to  themselves,  respectively,  the 
honors  of  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  found  means  to 
administer  financial  restoratives  to  the 
sinking  syndicate.  A fat  boy,  by  name 
Willy  Thompson,  much  given  to  the  buy- 
ing of  cakes  and  other  pasty  commodi- 
ties from  the  baker’s  cart  and  eating 
them  in  solitary  enjoyment,  was  con- 
verted into  a stockholder  with  the  sim- 
ple argument  that  by  giving  up  his 
money  temporarily  he  would,  in  the  near 
future,  be  able  to  stop  the  baker  twice 
as  often.  Willy  Thompson  contributed 
fifty  cents.  Theodora’s  father  came 
home,  finally,  bearing  the  long-looked-for 
bullion — not  one  quarter,  indeed,  but 
two.  There  had  been  a dribble  of  petty 
cash  toward  the  treasury  from  various 
neighborhood  youngsters,  contributed 
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from  such  uncertain  sources  as  parting 
with  loose  teeth  stoically,  “ bein’  good,” 
keeping  elbows  off  the  table.  Such  in- 
vestors might  be  designated  as  the  hold- 
ers of  common  stock,  and  these  small 
amounts  welded  to  the  princely  sums 
aforesaid  made  at  last  a total  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  the  patriarch  pigeons. 

Further  difficulties  arose.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guffey  refused  to  allow  the  pigeons  to 
increase  and  multiply  beneath  her  roof — 
“ she  that  was  slavin’  over  the  house 
from  mornin’  till  night.”  The  dis- 
tracted syndicate  now  made  a round  of 
houses  that  promised  parents  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  reason — nothing  was 
required  but  that  such  a parent  or 
guardian  should  give  up  a room  or  other 
suitable  quarters  in  his  house  to  the 
pigeons,  w’hereupon  the  child  of  said 
house  should  be  made  a stockholder  in 
full  and  regular  standing  in  the  company. 
But  of  reasonable  parents  the  neighbor- 
hood was  apparently  bereft.  The  news 
of  this  munificent  offer  and  its  insane 
rejection  naturally  became  a general 
topic  of  conversation.  It  stirred  the 
surrounding  country,  it  penetrated  be- 
yond the  railroad  tracks  to  an  outlying 
settlement,  known  as  “ Little  Germany  ” 
and  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  German 
band.  Here  it  finally  fell  on  good 
ground.  Oscar  Stuntz,  relating  the  gold- 
en opportunity  to  his  mother  and  to 
Grossvater  Pfaff,  who  played  the  clari- 
net, met  with  the  first  intelligent  re- 
sponse. The  Stuntz  and  Pfaff  family 
was  catholic  in  its  taste,  and  did  not 
object  to  receiving  pigeons  into  its 
circle.  It  put  the  loft  of  the  sum- 
mer kitchen  at  the  disposal  of  all  par- 
ties concerned — for  the  consideration  of 
a certain  number  of  shares  guaran- 
teed to  Oscar — and  the  squabbery  was 
finally  started. 

Shortly  after  this  event  a business 
meeting  was  held  in  the  old  summer- 
house in  Theodora’s  back  garden,  as  the 
place  most  accessible  to  the  widely 
divergent  social  strata  that  formed  the 
syndicate.  Her  cousins,  the  aristocratic 
and  allegedly  model  Winships,  had 
sneaked  into  the  syndicate  to  a man;  so 
had  Mary  Beverly,  Judge  Beverly’s  lit- 
tle girl.  Reginald  Shepherd,  who  had 
broken  his  bank  for  the  precious  privi- 


lege, was  of  course  among  the  very 
earliest  of  the  stockholders.  These  pam- 
pered darlings  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
McGuffeys  and  Oscar  Stuntz  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  experience.  Willy 
Thompson  might  have  been  designated 
as  the  missing  link  between  the  two 
classes.  Theodora’s  singular  position  as 
lady  of  the  house  had  gifted  her  with  a 
precocious  cosmopolitanism  that  made 
her  equally  at  home  with  all  classes. 

Terence  McGuffey  assumed  the  chair 
and  rapped  loudly  for  order.  He  was 
strong  on  parliamentary  rulings,  but  was 
frequently  compelled  to  take  counsel 
with  such  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  as  proved  to  be  better  “ add- 
ers ” than  himself.  As  to  the  setting 
forth  of  assets  and  liabilities,  the  ladies, 
Theodora  and  Jenny,  displayed  a far 
greater  aptitude  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  financial  budget  than  the  “ men.” 
And  humiliating  as  it  was,  officers  high 
in  power  were  frequently  compelled  to 
call  on  these  weaker  vessels  for  a veri- 
fication of  figures. 

Terence,  whose  talents  were  purely 
those  of  a promoter,  did  little  more  than 
open  the  books  of  the  company  with  the 
sentiment,  “ In  the  name  of  God,  amen.” 
Directly  below  this  there  stood,  “ To 
Squabs,  Dr.” 

Then  he  withdrew  his  tongue,  that  had 
been  valiantly  laboring  at  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  and  displayed  his  work  to  the 
company.  Without  doubt,  it  was  a hand- 
some sentiment,  and  the  “ men  ” would 
most  certainly  have  allowed  it  to  pass 
unchallenged,  but  the  troublesome  fair 
insisted  on  knowing  why.  And  the  meet- 
ing was  delayed  to  explain  that  Terence’s 
intimate  friend  in  New  York  had  been 
an  attorney’s  office-boy,  who  was  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  all  wills 
and  important  legal  documents  began  in 
the  fashion  Terence  had  adopted. 

Expurgated  of  false  starts,  erasures, 
blots,  and  the  like,  the  budget,  when 
finally  completed,  stood  as  follows: 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN 
TO  SQUABS.  DR.  (THE  HOLE  SINDICAT) 

To  Reggie  Shepherd — From  picking 
5 10  centses  out  of  his  bank  with 

his  aunt's  scissors  50  cents 

To  Theodora  Try  on  — From  two 
quarters  given  buy  her  afectionit 
father  50  cents 
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To  Willy  Thompson — From  not  buy- 
ing callus  out  of  the  baker's  cart 

for  crn^  hole  month 50  cents 

To  Willy  Thompson,  also — From  his 
grandmother  for  being  in  letter 
health  and  not  having  to  take 

castor-oil  10  cents 

To  Amaryllis  Winship — From  hav- 
ing two  teeth  drawn,  one  lose 
tooth — -5  cents — one  tite  tooth — - 

1 0 oen ts — tot  1 e 15  cents 

To  Bancroft  Winship — From  re- 
membering to  take  a clean  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  him  to  church.  5 cents 
To  Muriel  Winship — From  remem- 
bering to  ware  hare-ribbons  to 

match  her  sash 10  cents 

To  Mary  Beverly — From  eting  like 

a little  lady  at  table 10  cents 

Totle $2.00 

Expenses: 

To  one  pair  of  blue  pigeons,  thorow 


bread — the  boy  hadder  to  sell 
cheap  ’cause  his  mother  wouldn’t 

let  him  keep  ’em  any  more 85  cents 

To  another  pair  of  nidgeons,  spotty 
and  not  so  fine,  bought  of  same 

boy  for  same  reason 50  cents 

To  another  pair  of  pidgeons,  thorow 
bread  but  some  old,  from  brother 

of  boy  for  same  reason 50  cents 

To  asserfedity  to  keep  the  above 
from  flying  away  from  their 

boxes  , » cents 

To  screenings  for  the  above  to  eat, 

one  quarter  peck 10  cents 


Totle $2.00 

The  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  of- 
ficial document  was  so  great  as  to  de- 


mand some  emotional  outlet  on  the  part 
of  the  syndicate.  As  capitalists  and 
potential  millionaires  they  were  disin- 
clined for  pranks.  They  must  think  of 
something  consistent  with  their  new 
dignity,  a demonstration  that  all  the 
world  might  see  and  suffer  to  pass  un- 
chided. They  joined  hands  and  sang 
with  might  and  main  “ The  Star-span- 
gled Banner,”  followed  by  “ Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee,”  which  so  impressed  Aunt 
Sally,  the  cook,  as  the  first  step  toward 
reformation,  that  she  sent  them  out  a plate 
of  cookies  and  a pitcher  of  lemonade. 

Grossvater  Pfaff  was  usually  practis- 
ing on  his  clarinet  when  members  of  the 
syndicate  called  for  the  delightful  pur- 
pose of  counting  their  squabs  before 
they  were  hatched.  Had  the  mental  at- 
titude of  this  body  been  less  conspicu- 
ously buoyant,  their  suspicions  might 
have  been  aroused  by  the  uncompromis- 


ing attitude  of  the  “ Clarinet,”  as  Gross- 
vater was  officially  designated  by  th<* 
other  members  of  the  band,  which  he 
virtually  controlled.  During  the  lon^r 
summer  afternoons  he  usually  sat  in  the 
little  back  yard  of  the  cottage  beyond  the 
railroad  tracks,  practising  his  scores  for 
the  following  week.  No  matter  how 
jubilant  the  air  on  which  Grossvater  was 
engaged,  the  knock  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  syndicate  would  drive  him 
to  notes  of  wailing  and  despair  that  for 
the  time  being  apparently  deafened  him 
to  all  other  sounds.  The  syndicate  would 
rap,  pound,  and  shout  to  be  let  in,  but 
Grossvater,  engaged  in  his  nerve- tortur- 
ing music,  gave  no  evidence  of  hearing. 

A similar  deafness  seemed  to  have  at- 
tacked his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stuntz,  who 
could  be  seen  and  heard  moving  about 
within,  but  who  paid  no  more  attention 
to  the  infant  poulterers  than  if  they 
had  been  phantoms.  It  was  only  when 
Oscar  could  be  detected  in  some  house- 
hold chore,  such  as  splitting  wood  or 
carrying  water,  that  the  syndicate  could 
command  sufficient  recognition  of  its 
rights  to  gain  access  to  the  squabbery. 
At  such  times  Oscar’s  manner  was  fur- 
tive and  depressed;  he  kept  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  kitchen  door,  and  his  manner 
of  speeding  the  parting  guests  had  in  it 
certain  elements  of  apprehension. 

Still,  with  actual  squabs  in  the  boxes 
— little  featherless  things  endowed  with 
marvellous  appetites — it  took  more  than 
an  ungracious  welcome  to  discourage  the 
syndicate,  whose  investigators  reported 
to  the  gentler  members  of  the  company 
that  there  would  soon  be  actual  cash  in 
the  treasury.  The  price  of  blood  was 
already  upon  the  heads  of  the  nestlings 
when  the  four  McGuffey  boys,  Willy 
Thompson,  and  Reginald  Shepherd 
started,  one  autumn  afternoon,  for  the 
squabbery,  whence  they  should  bear  to 
the  market  the  fruits  of  these  many 
anxious  weeks  of  pigeon-culture. 

The  clarinet  was  not  in  action  when 
they  presented  themselves  at  the  gate. 
Repeated  rappings  brought  no  response, 
although,  as  each  member  of  the  com- 
pany had  a watchful  eye  directed  at  a 
particular  crack  prompted  by  his  own 
fancy,  it  was  evident  that  Herr  Pfaff 
was  within,  smoking  a long  pipe,  his 
countenance  wearing  an  air  of  singular 
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repletion.  As  the  knocking  increased 
in  volume,  Grossvater  would  merely  re- 
move the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  puff 
out  great  volumes  of  smoke,  the  fortissi- 
mo on  the  back  gate  only  increasing  his 
somnolence.  But  the  syndicate  had  had 
enough  of  repose  on  the  part  of  the  cus- 
todians of  its  pigeons.  It  determined  to 
take  steps — over  the  gate  if  necessary ; 
but  the  mystery  attached  to  this  enter- 
prise must  be  cleared  once  and  for  all. 

“Oscar!  Hi!  Oscar!  Open  the 
gate!”  they  called,  and  Grossvater  closed 
his  eyes  and  dozed  like  a baby. 

“ Let  us  in ! Let  us  in  !”  they  shouted, 
heaving  rocks  at  the  gate.  “ Let  us  in ! 
We  want  to  get  the  squabs!” 

The  threatened  destruction  of  the  back 
gate  by  an  onslaught  of  rocks  was  the 
first  sound  to  have  a visible  effect  on 
Grossvater  Pfaff.  He  roused  himself, 
removed  his  pipe,  and  said,  “ Go  avay 
now,  you  pad  leedle  poys;  go  avay!” 

“We  want  our  squabs!  Give  us  our 
squabs!”  the  outraged  capitalists  de- 
manded, growing  bolder  every  moment. 
Grossvater  Pfaff  sent  mocking  clouds  of 
smoke  into  the  air;  there  was  something 
at  once  foreboding  and  symbolic  in  the  ac- 
tion. Did  he  wish  to  convey  with  devil- 
ish delicacy  that  their  squabs,  syndicate, 
hopes,  capital,  had  all  gone  up  in  smoke 


like  the  clouds  from  his  pipe?  At  least 
some  such  subtle  interpretation  com- 
municated itself  to  their  perturbed  con- 
sciousness and  brought  six  anxious  heads 
together  in  close  consultation.  Terence 
McGuffey,  true  to  his  national  traits, 
at  once  assumed  the  office  of  dictator. 
“Youse  fellows  get  rocks,  an’  w’en  I 
gives  the  signal  t’row  ’em  at  the  gate.” 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  went  the  rocks, 
and  the  capitalists  w*ere  again  at  their 
favorite  fence  cracks,  watching  the  ef- 
fect on  the  enemy. 

The  “ Clarinet  ” dropped  the  role  of 
sleeping  beauty  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  summer  kitchen  and  squabbery. 

“ Run  on  now,  right  avay,  kervick,  or  I 
vill  der  town  gonstable  call,  dis  instance!” 

To  this  somewhat  vague  threat  the 
McGuffeys  responded  with  a yell  of  de- 
rision. Terence  was  on  the  point  of 
issuing  an  order  for  a second  fusillade  of 
rocks,  when — he  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing! The  withdrawal  of  GrossvatePs 
bulky  form  to  the  summer  kitchen  had 
left  disclosed  to  the  frozen  gaze  of  the 
syndicate  a goodly  pile  of  feathers — 
squab  and  pigeon  feathers — not  to  men- 
tion heads.  The  sinister  hospitality  of 
the  Stuntz  and  Pfaff  family  was  ex- 
plained, and  the  Great  Squab  Syndicate 
knew  that  it  had  been  betrayed. 


Atra  Cura 

BY  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

“ pEHINI)  the  horseman  croucheth  Care”? 

D Ah,  Master-Singer,  never  so! 

For  stirring  life  and  crystal  air 
Are  joyous  cures  for  every  woe. 

The  laughing  dewdrop  mocks  the  tear; 

The  wind  of  morning  whelms  the  sigh; 
Despair  avoids  the  sunbeam’s  spear, 

And  Sorrow  shuns  the  open  sky. 

Aye,  Sorrow  loves  a darker  lair 
Of  gloomy  wall  and  brooding  roof. 

So,  “Boot  and  Saddle!” — tread  your  Care 
Beneath  the  horse’s  ringing  hoof! 
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The  Weavers 

A NOVEL 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XIX 

SHARPER  THAN  A SWORD 

THE  glance  of  the  eye  was  the  only 
sign  of  recognition  between  David 
and  ITylda;  nothing  that  others 
saw  could  have  suggested  that  they  had 
ever  met  before.  Lord  Windlehurst  at 
once  engaged  David  in  conversation. 

At  first  when  Hylda  had  come  back 
from  Egypt,  those  five  years  ago,  she  had 
often  wondered  what  she  would  think  or 
do  if  she  ever  were  to  see  this  man  again ; 
whether,  indeed,  she  could  bear  it.  Well, 
the  moment  and  the  man  had  come.  Her 
eyes  had  gone  blind  for  an  instant;  it 
had  seemed  for  one  sharp,  crucial  mo- 
ment as  though  she  could  not  bear  it; 
then  the  gulf  of  agitation  was  passed, 
and  she  had  herself  in  hand.  Concern- 
ing the  secret  thing  between  her  and 
this  new  figure  in  the  history  of  nations, 
she  had  long  argued  with  herself  that 
her  case  did  not  stand  apart  and  singu- 
lar, that  some  tragedy  came  to  the  life 
of  every  human  being — 

41  Fate  mows  down  life  like  com,  this 
mortal  falls. 

Another  stands  awhile/' 

So  much  she  had  gained.  Only  the 
day  before,  in  the  midst  of  her  new  and 
busy  married  life,  buoyant  and  full  of 
interest  as  it  was,  the  old  dark  picture 
of  a man  done  to  death  had  flashed  across 
her  vision,  stopping  her  in  her  path. 
For  a moment  it  had  overwhelmed  her, 
and  she  had  shut  herself  in  her  room, 
and  buried  herself  in  Marcus  Aurelius , 
finding  in  the  first  page  at  which  she 
glanced  a fine  note  of  philosophy  for 
her  comfort : “ Thus,  people  see  that 
these  events  must  happen,  and  that  even 
those  who  cry  out,  0 Cithoeron!  cannot 
stand  clear  of  them.” 

This  came  to  her  mind  now  and  com- 


forted her.  When  she  had  been  relieved 
from  her  depression  yesterday,  she  had 
gone  out  again  into  the  world  cheerful, 
determined  and  elate,  carrying  on  the 
enterprises  of  her  new  life  with  happy 
skill.  This  was  why,  sometimes,  at  first, 
she  had  believed  that  she  was  really 
happy — because  she  had  so  much  to  do; 
lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
mentous things;  had  her  fingers  on 
many  keys;  assisted  her  husband  in  his 
public  labors. 

While  her  mind  was  engaged  sub- 
consciously with  what  Lord  Windlehurst 
and  David  said,  comprehending  it  all, 
and,  when  Lord  Windlehurst  appealed 
to  her,  offering  by  a word  contribution 
to  the  pourparler,  she  was  studying 
David  as  steadily  as  her  heated  senses 
would  let  her. 

He  seemed  to  her  to  have  put  on  twen- 
ty years  in  the  steady  force  of  his  per- 
sonality— in  the  composure  of  his  bearing, 
in  the  self-reliance  of  his  look,  though  his 
face  and  form  were  singularly  youthful. 
The  face  was  handsome  and  alight,  the 
look  was  that  of  one  who  weighed  things ; 
yet  she  was  conscious  of  a great  change. 
The  old  delicate  quality  of  the  face  was 
not  so  marked — though  there  was  noth- 
ing material  in  the  look,  and  the  head 
had  not  a sordid  line,  while  the  hand 
that  he  now  and  again  raised,  brushing 
his  forehead  meditatively,  had  gained 
much  in  strength  and  force.  Yet  there 
was  something — something  different,  that 
brought  a slight  cloud  into  her  eyes. 
It  came  to  her  now — a certain  melan- 
choly in  the  bearing  of  the  figure,  erect 
and  well-balanced  as  it  was.  Once  the 
feeling  came,  the  certainty  grew.  And 
presently  she  found  a strange  sadness  in 
the  eyes,  something  that  lurked  behind 
all  that  he  did  and  all  that  he  was,  some 
shadow  over  the  spirit.  It  was  even 
more  apparent  when  he  smiled. 
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As  she  was  conscious  of  this  new 
reading  of  him,  a motion  arrested  her 
glance,  a quick  lifting  of  the  head  to 
one  side  as  though  the  mind  had  sud- 
denly been  struck  by  an  idea,  the 
glance  flying  upward  in  abstracted  ques- 
tioning. This  she  had  seen  in  her  hus- 
band, too,  the  same  quick  lifting  of 
the  head,  the  same  quick  smiling.  But 
this  face,  unlike  Eglington’s,  expressed 
a perfect  single-mindedness;  it  wore  the 
look  of  a self-effacing  man  of  luminous 
force,  a concentrated  battery  of  energy. 
Since  she  had  last  seen  him  every  sign 
of  the  provincial  had  vanished.  He  was 
now  the  well-modulated  man  of  affairs, 
elegant  in  his  simplicity  of  dress,  with 
the  dignified  air  of  the  intellectual,  yet 
with  the  decision  of  a man  who  knew 
his  mind. 

Lord  Windlehurst  was  leaving.  Now 
they  were  alone.  Without  a word  they 
moved  on  together  through  the  throng, 
the  eyes  of  all  following  them,  until 
they  reached  a quiet  room  at  one  end  of 
the  salon,  where  were  only  a few  people 
watching  the  crowd  pass  the  doorway. 

"Yrou  will  be  glad  to  sit,”  he  said, 
motioning  her  to  a chair  beside  the 
palms.  Then,  with  a change  of  tone,  he 
added,  " Thee  is  not  sorry  I am  come  ?” 

Thee — the  old-fashioned  simple  Qua- 
ker word!  She  put  her  fingers  to  her 
eyes.  Her  senses  were  swimming'  with 
a distant  memory.  The  East  was  in  her 
brain,  the  glow  of  the  skies,  the  gleam 
of  the  desert,  the  swish  of  the  Nile,  the 
cry  of  the  sherbet-seller,  the  song  of  the 
danc^-girl,  the  strain  of  the  darabukhih+ 
the  call  of  the  sais.  She  saw  again  the 
khiassas  drifting  down  the  great  river, 
laden  with  dourra;  she  saw  the  mosque 
of  the  blue  tiles  with  its  placid  fountain, 
and  its  handful  of  worshippers  praying 
by  the  olive-tree.  She  watched  the  moon 
rise  over  the  immobile  Sphinx,  she  looked 
down  on  the  banqueters  in  the  Palace, 
David  among  them,  and  Foorgat  Bey  be- 
side her.  She  saw  Foorgat  Bey  again 
lying  dead  at  her  feet.  She  heard  the 
stir  of  the  leaves;  she  caught  the  smell 
of  the  lime-trees  in  the  Palace  garden  as 
she  fled.  She  recalled  her  reckless  re- 
turn to  Cairo  from  Alexandria.  She  re- 
membered the  little  room  where  she  and 
David,  Nahoum  and  Mizraim,  crossed  a 
bridge  over  a chasm,  and  stood  upon 


ground  which  had  held  good  till  now — 
till  this  hour  when  the  man  who  had 
played  a most  vital  part  in  her  life  had 
come  again  out  of  a land  that  she  might 
read  of,  might  feel,  but  which,  by  some 
forced  obliquity  of  mind  and  stubborn- 
ness of  will,  she  had  assured  herself  she 
would  never  see  again. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  her  eyes. 

She  saw  him  looking  at  her  calmly, 
though  his  eyes  were  alight. 

" Thee  is  fatigued,”  he  said.  " This 
is  labor  which  wears  away  the  strength.” 
lie  made  a motion  towards  the  crowd. 

She  smiled  a very  little,  and  said, 

"Yrou  do  not  care  for  such  things  as 
this,  I know.”  She  spoke  as  though  she 
knew  him  through  years  of  friendship, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  familiarity  of 
one  who  felt  more  than  she  showed — or 
could  show.  "Your  life  has  its  share 
of  this,  however,  I suppose.” 

He  looked  out  over  the  throng  before 
he  answered.  " It  seems  useless  when 
looked  at  from  outside,”  he  answered,  at 
last ; " an  eddy  of  purposeless  waters, 
confused  and  carelessly  restless.  Yet 
there  is  great  depth  beneath,  or  there 
were  no  eddy;  and  there  is  danger,  too, 
because  there  is  the  eddy.  Where  there 
is  depth  there  is  danger — always.” 

As  he  spoke*  she  became  almost  her- 
self again.  "You  think  it  is  with  hu- 
man beings  as  wTith  water-depths?  You 
think  that  deep  natures  have  most  perils  ?” 

" Thee  knows  it  is  so.  Human  nature 
is  like  the  earth:  the  deeper  the  plough 
goes  into  the  soil  unploughed  before,  the 
more  evil  substance  is  turned  up — evil 
that  has  been  dormant,,  that  becomes 
alive  as  soon  as  the  sun  and  the  air  fall 
upon  it.” 

" Then,  women  like  me  who  pursue  a 
flippant  life,  who  ride  in  this  merry-go- 
round  ” — she  made  a gesture  towards 
the  crowd  1h\voih1 — " who  have  no  depth, 
we  are  safest,  we  live  upon  the  sur- 
face.” Iler  gayety  was  forced;  her  words 
Were  feigned. 

" Thee  has  passed  the  point  of  danger, 
thee  is  safe,”  he  answered,  meaningly. 

"Is  that  because  T am  not  deep — or 
because  the  plough  has  been  at  work?" 
she  asked.  "In  either  case  T am  not 
sure  that  you  are  right.” 

" Thee  is  happily  married,”  he  said, 
reflectively;  "and  the  prospect  is  fair.” 
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“ I think  you  know  my  husband,”  she 
said  in  answer,  and  yet  not  in  answer. 

“ I was  born  in  Hamley  where  he 
has  a house — thee  has  been  there?”  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

“Not  yet.  We  are  to  go  next  Sun- 
day— for  the  first  time — to  the  Cloistered 
House.  I had  not  heard  that  my  husband 
knew  you  until  I saw  in  the  paper  a few 
days  ago  that  your  home  was  in  Ham- 
ley.  Then  I asked  Eglington,  and  he 
told  me  that  your  family  and  his  had 
been  neighbors  for  generations.” 

“ His  father  was  a Quaker,”  he  re- 
joined, “ but  he  forsook  the  faith.” 

“I  did  not  know,”  she  answered,  with 
some  hesitation.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  when  she  and  Eglington  had 
talked  of  Hamley,  he  should  not  have 
said  his  own  father  had  once  been 
a Quaker;  yet  she  had  dwelt  so  upon 
the  fact  that  she  herself  had  Quaker 
blood,  and  he  had  laughed  so  much 
over  it,  with  the  amusement  of  the 
superior  person,  that  his  silence  on 
this  one  point  struck  her  now  with  a 
sense  of  confusion. 

“You  are  going  to  Hamley — wo  shall 
meet  there?”  she  asked. 

“ To-day  I should  have  gone,  but  I 
have  business  at  the  Foreign  Office  to- 
morrow. One  needs  time  to  learn  that 
all  ‘ private  interests  and  partial  affec- 
tions ’ must  be  sacrificed  to  public  duty.” 

“ But  you  are  going  soon — you  will 
be  there  on  Sunday?”  she  asked. 

“ I shall  be  there  to-morrow  night,  and 
Sunday,  and  for  one  long  week  at  least. 
Hamley  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  the 
axle  of  the  universe — you  shall  see.  You 
doubt  it  ?”  she  added,  with  a whimsi- 
cal smile. 

“ I shall  dispute  most  of  what  you 
say,  and  all  that  you  think,  if  you  do 
not  continue  to  use  the  Quaker  ‘thee* 
and  i thou  9 — ungrammatical  as  you  are 
so  often.” 

“ Thee  is  now  the  only  person  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  England,  with  whom  I use 
thee  and  thou . I am  no  longer  my  own 
master,  I am  a public  servant,  and  so  I 
must  follow  custom.” 

“ It  is  destructive  of  personality. 
The  ‘thee’  and  ‘thou*  belonged  to  you. 
I wonder  if  the  people  of  Hamley  will 
say  { thee  9 and  € thou  9 to  me.  I hope — 
I do  hope  they  will.” 
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“ Thee  may  be  sure  they  will — they 
are  no  respecters  of  persons  there.  They 
called  your  husband’s  father  Robert — his 
name  was  Robert.  Friend  Robert  they 
called  him,  and  afterwards  Robert  Den 
ton  they  called  him  till  he  died.” 

“ Will  they  call  me  Hylda  ?”  she  asked, 
with  a smile. 

“More  like  they  will  call  thee  Friend 
Hylda — it  sounds  simple  and  strong,” 
he  said. 

“As  they  call  Claridge  Pasha  Friend 
David,”  she  answered,  with  a smile. 
“David  is  a good  name  for  a strong 
man.” 

“ That  David  threw  a stone  from  a 
sling  and  smote  a giant  in  the  forehead. 
He  accomplished  something.  The  stone 
from  this  David’s  sling  falls  into  the 
ocean  and  is  lost  beneath  the  surface.” 

His  voice  had  taken  on  a somewhat 
sombre  tone,  his  eyes  looked  away  into 
the  distance;  yet  he  smiled  too,  and  a 
hand  upon  his  knee  suddenly  closed  in 
sympathy  with  an  inward  determination. 

A light  of  understanding  came  into 
her  face.  They  had  been  keeping  things 
upon  the  surface,  and  while  it  lasted  he 
seemed  a lesser  man  than  she  had 
thought  him  these  past  years.  But  now 
— now  there  was,  on  the  instant,  the  old 
unschooled  simplicity,  the  unique  and 
lonely  personality,  the  homely  soul  and 
body  bending  to  one  root-idea,  losing 
themselves  in  a wave  of  duty.  Now  he 
was  once  more  the  Buddha  of  her  dreams 
— the  dreamer,  the  worker,  the  conqueror 
— the  conqueror  of  her  own  imagination. 
She  had  in  herself  the  soul  of  altruism, 
the  heart  of  the  crusader.  Her  earlier 
waywardness  had  only  been  the  restless- 
ness of  an  active  unsatisfied  spirit,  con- 
triving experiences,  profitless  and  futile, 
because  not  springing  from  any  purpose. 
Touched  by  the  fire  of  a great  idea,  she 
was  of  those  who  could  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  without  wallet  or  scrip 
to  work  passionately  for  some  gret.t 
end.  . . . And  she  had  married  the  Earl 
of  Eglington. 

She  leaned  towards  David,  and  said 
eagerly,  “But  you  are  satisfied — you  are 
satisfied  with  your  work  for  poor  Egypt  ?” 
she  asked.  “We  all  know  you  are  doing 
what  has  never  been  done  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Are  you  not  satisfied?” 

“ Thee  says  e poor  Egypt,’  ” he  an- 
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swered,  "and  tbee  says  well.  Even  now 
she  is  not  far  from  the  day  of  Ram- 
eses  and  Joseph.  It  is  a land  that  sets 
reason  at  defiance.  It  must  be  help- 
ed by  other  means  than  reason.  Thee 
thinks  perhaps  thee  knows  Egypt — none 
knows  her.” 

"You  know  her — now?” 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.  " It  is  like 
putting  one's  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sphinx.  Yet  sometimes,  almost  in  de- 
spair, when  I have  lain  down  in  the 
desert  beside  my  camel,  set  about  with 
enemies,  not  knowing  whether  I should 
ever  rise  again,  I have  got  a message 
from  the  barren  desert,  the  wide  silence 
and  the  stars.”  He  paused. 

"What  is  the  message  that  comes?” 
she  asked  softly. 

"It  is  always  the  same:  Work  on. 
Seek  not  to  know  too  much,  nor  think 
that  what  you  do  is  of  vast  value.  What 
are  the  labors  of  one  man's  life  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  that 
come  and  go,  and  whose  world  itself  is 
but  a speck  in  the  universe  1 Work,  be- 
cause it  is  yours  to  be  adjusting  the 
machinery  in  your  own  little  work- 
shop of  life  to  the  wide  mechanism  of 
the  universe  and  time.  One  wheel  set 
right,  one  flying  belt  adjusted,  and  there 
is  a step  forward  to  the  harmony  of  the 
perfect  world,  the  redeemed  creation — 
ah,  but  how  I preach !”  he  added,  hastily. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers  with  a great 
sincerity,  and  they  were  clear  and  shin- 
ing, yet  his  lips  were  smiling — what  a 
trick  they  had  of  smiling!  He  looked 
as  though  he  should  apologize  for  such 
words  in  such  a place. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a great  sus- 
piration,  with  a light  in  her  eyes  and  a 
trembling  smile. 

" Ah,  no,  no,  no,  you  inspire  one. 
Thee  inspires  me,”  she  said,  with  a little 
laugh  in  which  there  was  a note  of  sad- 
ness. " I may  use  * thee,’  may  I not, 
when  I will?  I am  a little  a Quaker 
also,  am  I not?  My  people  came  from 
Derbyshire,  my  American  people,  that  is 
— and  only  seventy  years  ago.  Almost 
thee  persuades  me  to  be  a Quaker  now,” 
she  added.  "And  perhaps  I shall  be, 
too,”  she  went  on.  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
crowd  passing  by,  Eglington  among  them. 

David  saw  Eglington  also,  and  moved 
forward  with  her. 


" We  shall  meet  in  Hamley,”  she  said, 
composedly,  as  she  saw  her  husband 
leave  the  crush  round  him  and  come  to- 
wards her.  As  Eglington  noticed  her 
companion  a curious  enigmatical  glance 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  not  a glance  of 
friendly  greeting  or  of  kindness.  He 
came  forward,  however,  with  outstretched 
hand  to  David. 

" I am  sorry  I was  not  at  the  Foreign 
Office  when  you  called  to-day.  Welcome 
back  to  England,  home — and  beauty.” 
He  laughed  in  a rather  mirthless  way, 
but  yet  with  an  air  of  bonhomie  and  a 
certain  empressement,  conscious,  as  he  al- 
ways was,  of  the  onlookers.  " You  have 
had  a busy  time  in  Egypt?”  he  con- 
tinued cheerfully,  and  laughed  again. 

David  laughed  slightly,  also,  and 
Hylda  noticed  that  it  had  a certain  re- 
semblance in  its  quick  naturalness  to 
that  of  her  husband;  but  the  tone  was 
different.  It  was  reflective  rather  than 
having  the  quality  of  comment. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  so  busy 
there  as  we  ought  to  be,”  David  an- 
swered. " I have  no  real  standards — I 
am  but  an  amateur,  and  have  known 
nothing  of  public  life.  But  you  should 
come  and  see.” 

"It  has  been  in  my  mind.  An  ounce 
of  eyesight  is  worth  a ton  of  print.  My 
lady  was  there — once,  I believe — ” he 
turned  towards  her,  " but  before  your 
time,  I think.  Or  did  you  meet  there, 
perhaps?”  He  glanced  at  both  curious- 
ly. He  scarcely  knew  why  a thought 
flashed  into  his  mind  without  reason — 
as  though  by  some  telepathic  sense;  for 
it  had  never  been  there  before,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  its  being  there  now. 

Hylda  saw  what  David  was  about  to 
answer,  and  she  knew  instinctively  that 
he  would  say  they  had  never  met.  It 
shamed  her  that  he,  this  man  of  men, 
in  his  honesty  and  chivalry  should  tell 
a falsehood  for  her.  She  intervened  as 
she  saw  he  was  about  to  speak. 

" We  were  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to-night,”  she  said;  "but  Claridge 
Pasha  is  part  of  my  education  in  the 
world.  It  is  a miracle  that  Hamley 
should  produce  two  such  men,”  she  added 
gayly,  and  laid  her  fan  upon  her  hus- 
band's arm  lightly.  "You  should  have 
been  a Quaker,  Harry,  and  then  you  two 
would  have  boon — ” 
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“ The  Quaker  Don  Quixotes,”  inter- 
rupted Eglington,  laughing. 

“ 1 should  not  have  called  you  a Don 
Quixote,”  his  wife  rejoined,  laughing 
also,  relieved  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken.  “ I cannot  imagine  you  tilting 
at  windmills — ” 

“ Or  saving  maidens  in  distress  ? 
Well,  perhaps  not;  but  you  do  not  sug- 
gest that  Claridge  Pasha  tilts  at  wind- 
mills either — or  saves  maidens  in  dis- 
tress. Though,  now  I come  to  think, 
there  was  an  episode!”  He  laughed 
maliciously.  “ Some  time  ago  it  was — 
a lass  of  the  cross-roads ! I think  I heard 
of  such  an  adventure,  which  did  credit 
to  Claridge  Pasha’s  heart,  though  it 
shocked  Hamley  at  the  time.  But  I 
wonder,  was  the  maiden  really  saved  ?” 

For  an  instant  Lady  Eglington  was 
startled,  and  her  face  became  rigid. 
“ Ah,  yes,”  she  said  slowly,  “ the  maiden 
was  saved.  She  is  now  my  maid.  Ham- 
ley  may  have  been  shocked,  but  Clar- 
idge Pasha  has  every  reason  to  be  glad 
that  he  helped  a fellow-being  in  trouble.” 

“Your  maid — Heaver?”  asked  Eg- 
lington in  surprise,  a swift  shadow  cross- 
ing his  facfc. 

“Yes;  she  only  told  me  this  morning. 
Perhaps  she  had  seen  that  Claridge 
Pasha  was  coming  to  England.  I had 
not,  however.  At  any  rate.  Quixotism 
saved  her.” 

David  smiled.  “ It  is  better  than  I 
dared  to  hope,”  he  said,  quietly. 

“ But  that  is  not  all,”  continued 
Hylda.  “ There  is  more.  She  had  been 
used  badly  by  a man  who  now  wants  to 
marry  her — has  tried  to  do  so  for  years. 
Now  be  prepared  for  a surprise,  for  it 
concerns  you  rather  closely,  Eglington. 
Fate  is  a whimsical  jade — whom  do  you 
think  it  is?  . . . Well,  since  you  could 
never  guess — Jasper  Kimber.” 

Eglington’s  eyes  opened  wide.  “ This 
is  nothing  but  a coarse  and  impossible 
stage  coincidence,”  he  laughed.  “ It 
is  one  of  those  antics  played  by  Fact 
to  discredit  the  imagination,  for  you 
couldn’t  make  it  convincing  in  the 
realm  of  romance.  Life  is  laughing  at 
us  again.  The  longer  I live,  the  more  I 
am  conscious  of  being  an  object  of  de- 
rision by  the  scene-shifters  in  the  wings 
of  the  stage.  What  a cynical  comedy 
life  is  at  the  best !” 


“It  all  seems  natural  enough,”  said 
David,  meditatively. 

“ It  is  all  paradox.” 

“Isn’t  it  all  law?  Acts  set  laws  in 
motion,  and  they  work  out  with  unvary- 
ing logic.  Isn’t  it  that  way?” 

“Do  you  find  it  that  way  in  Egypt?” 

“ I have  always  found  it  so — and  in 
Egypt,  too.  If  it  were  not  so,  if  it  were  an 
illusion,  it  still  makes  work  and  life  worth 
while.  *1  have  no  belief  in  ‘ antic  Fate  ’J” 

Hylda  realized,  with  a new  and  poign- 
ant understanding,  the  difference  of  out- 
look on  life  between  the  two  men.  She 
suddenly  remembered  the  words  of  Con- 
fucius, which  she  had  set  down  in  her 
little  book  of  daily  life:  “By  nature  we 
approximate,  it  is  only  experience  that 
drives  us  apart.”  Working  on  high 
plateaux  of  public  life,  they  had  come  to 
wholly  different  conclusions,  even  as  they 
had  started  with  difference  of  motive. 
David  would  have  been  content  to  live 
in  the  desert  all  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
a cause,  making  no  calculations  as  to 
reward.  Eglington’s  service  was  never 
given  without  a sharp  estimate  of  what 
it  might  do  for  him.  He  must  ever  have 
the  counters  for  the  game.  He  worked 
in  an  enormous  field  of  chance  in  which 
he  was  a lucky  and  assiduous  gamester. 

“ Well,  if  you  do  not  believe  in  1 antic 
Fate,’  you  must  be  greatly  puzzled  as 
you  go  on,”  rejoined  Eglington,  laugh- 
ing; “especially  in  Egypt,  where,  as  I 
take  it,  the  East  and  the  West  collide, 
race  against  race,  religion  against  re- 
ligion, Oriental  mind  against  Occidental 
intellect.  You  have  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  Quaker  composure,  to  see  in  it 
all  i inevitable  law.’  And  it  must  be 
dull.  But  you  always  were,  so  they  say 
in  Hamley,  a monument  of  seriousness.” 

“I  believe  they  made  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions,” answered  David,  dryly.  “ I 
had  assurances.” 

Eglington  laughed  boyishly.  “You 
are  right.  You  achieved  a name  for 
humor  in  a day — ‘ a glass,  a kick,  and 
a kiss,’  it  was.  Do  you  have  such  days 
in  Egypt?” 

“You  must  come  and  see,”  David  an- 
swered lightly,  declining  to  notice  the 
insolence.  “ These  are  critical  days  there. 
The  problems  are  worthy  of  your  intel- 
lect. Will  you  not  come?” 

Eglington  was  conscious  of  a peculiar 
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persuasive  influence  over  himself  that  he 
had  never  felt  before.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  he  felt  its  compelling  quali- 
ty, there  came  a jealousy  of  the  man  who 
was  its  cause.  The  old  antagonism, 
which  had  had  its  sharpest  expression  the 
last  time  they  had  met  on  the  platform 
at  Heddington  came  back.  A native 
antipathy,  born  perhaps  of  an  unde- 
fined sense  of  rivalry,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  higher  motives  in  David,  emerged 
once  more.  It  was  one  strong  will  re- 
senting another — as  though  there  was 
not  room  enough  in  the  wide  world  of 
being  for  these  two  atoms  of  life,  sparks 
from  the  ceaseless  wheel,  one  making  a 
little  brighter  flash  than  the  other  for  the 
moment,  and  then  presently  darkness,  and 
the  whirring  wheel  which  threw  them  off, 
throwing  off  millions  of  others  again. 

On  the  moment  Eglington  had  a 
temptation  to  say  something  with  an 
edge,  which  would  show  David  that  his 
success  in  Egypt  hung  upon  the  course 
that  he  himself  and  the  weak  Foreign 
Minister  under  whom  he  served  would 
take.  And  this  course  would  be  his  own 
course  largely,  since  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  a force  and  strength  in 
the  Foreign  Office  which  his  chief  did 
not  supply.  He  refrained,  however,  and, 
on  the  moment,  remembered  the  promise 
he  had  given  to  Faith  to  help  David. 

A wave  of  feeling  passed  over  him. 
His  wife  was  beautiful,  a creature  of 
various  charms,  a centre  of  attraction. 
Yet  he  had  never  really  loved  her — so 
many  sordid  elements  had  entered  into 
the  thought  of  marriage  with  her,  lower- 
ing the  character  of  his  affection.  With 
a perversity  which  only  such  men  know, 
such  heart  as  he*  had  turned  to  the  un- 
known Quaker  girl  who  had  rebuked 
him,  scathed  him,  laid  bare  his  soul  be- 
fore himself  as  no  one  ever  had  done. 
To  Eglington  it  wTas  a relief  that  there 
was  one  human  being — he  thought  there 
was  only  one — who  read  him  through 
and  through;  and  that  knowledge  was 
in  itself  as  powerful  an  influence  as  was 
the  secret  between  David  and  Hylda.  It 
was  a kind  of  confessional,  comforting 
to  a nature  not  self-contained.  Now  he 
restrained  his  cynical  intention  to  deal 
David  a side-thrust,  and  said,  quietly: 

“We  shall  meet  at  Hamley,  shall  we 
not?  Let  us  talk  there,  and  not  at  the 


Foreign  Office.  You  would  care  to  go  to 
Egypt,  Hylda  ?”  , 

She  forced  a smile.  “Let  us  talk  it 
over  at  Hamley.  But  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  go,  why,  of  course,  we 
shall.  That  goes  without  saying.” 

With  a smile  to  David  she  turned  away 
to  some  friends. 

Eglington  offered  to  introduce  David 
to  some  notable  people,  but  he  said  that 
he  must  go — he  was  fatigued  after  his 
journey.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  lionized. 

As  he  left  the  salon,  the  band  was 
playing  a tune  that  made  him  close  his 
eyes,  as  though  against  something  he 
would  not  see.  The  band  in  Abdin  Pal- 
ace had  played  it  that  night  when  he  had 
killed  Foorgat  Bey.  1 

CHAPTER  XX 

EACH  AFTER  IIIS  OWN  ORDER 

WITH  the  passing  years  new  feel- 
ings had  grown  up  in  the  heart 
of  Luke  Claridge.  Once  David’s  des- 
tiny and  career  were  his  own  peculiar 
and  self- assumed  responsibility.  “In- 
wardly convicted,”  he  had  wrenched  the 
lad  away  from  the  natural  ciffeumstances 
of  his  life,  and  created  a scheme  of 
existence  for  him  out  of  his  own  con- 
science— a pious  egoist. 

After  David  went  to  Egypt,  however, 
his  mind  involuntarily  formed  the  reso- 
lution that  “Davy  and  God  should  work 
it  out  together.” 

He  had  grown  very  old  in  appearance, 
and  his  quiet  face  was  almost  painfully 
white;  but  the  eyes  burned  with  more 
fire  than  in  the  past.  As  the  day  ap- 
proached when  David  should  arrive  in 
England,  he  walked  by  himself  continu- 
ously, oblivious  of  the  world  round  him. 
He  spoke  to  no  one  save  the  wizened 
Elder  Meacham,  and  to  Elder  Fairley, 
who  rightly  felt  that  he  had  a share  in 
the  making  of  Claridge  Pasha. 

With  head  perched  in  the  air  and  face 
half  hidden  in  his  great  white  collar, 
the  wizened  Elder,  stopping  Luke  Clar- 
idge in  the  street  one  day,  said: 

“Does  thee  think  the  lad  will  ride  in 
Pharaoh’s  chariot  here?” 

There  were  sly  lines  of  humor  about 
the  mouth  of  the  wizened  Elder  as  he 
spoke,  but  Luke  Claridge  did  not  see. 

“ Pride  is  far  from  his  heart,”  he  an- 
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swered,  portentously.  "He  will  ride  in 
no  chariot.  He  has  written  that  he  will 
walk  here  from  Heddington,  and  none 
is  to  meet  him.  Though,  if  he  chose,  he 
could  come  in  state.  Ay,  he  will  walk 
hither  from  Heddington.” 

" By  the  cross-roads,  perhaps I”  re- 
joined the  other  piously.  " Well,  well, 
memory  is  a flower  or  a rod,  as  John  Fox 
said,  and  the  cross-roads  have  memories 
for  him.” 

Again  flashes  of  humor  crossed  his 
face,  for  he  had  a wide  humanity  not 
given  sufficient  exercise. 

“ He  has  made  full  atonement,  and 
thee  does  ill  to  recall  the  past,  Reuben,” 
answered  the  other  sternly. 

" If  he  has  done  no  more  that  needs 
atonement  than  be  did  that  day  at  the 
cross-roads,  then  has  his  history  been 
worthy  of  Hamley,”  rejoined  the  wiz- 
ened Elder,  eyes  shut  and  head  buried 
in  his  collar.  “ Hamley  made  him — 
Hamley  made  him.  We  did  not  spare 
advice,  or  example,  or  any  correction 
that  came  to  our  minds — indeed  it  was 
almost  a luxury.  Think  you,  does  he 
still  play  the  flute — an  instrument  nono 
too  grave,  Luke  ?” 

But  to  this  Luke  Claridge  exclaimed 
impatiently  and  hastened  on;  and  the 
little  wizened  Elder  chuckled  to  him- 
self all  the  way  to  the  house  of  Elder 
Fairley.  None  in  Ilainley  took  such 
pride  in  David  as  did  these  two  old  men, 
who  had  loved  him  from  a child,  but 
had  discreetly  hidden  their  favor,  save 
to  each  other.  Many  times  they  had 
met  and  prayed  together  in  the  weeks 
when  his  life  was  in  notorious  danger 
in  the  Soudan. 

As  David  walked  through  the  streets 
of  Heddington  making  for  the  open 
country,  he  was  conscious  of  a new  feel- 
ing regarding  the  place.  It  was  fa- 
miliar, but  in  a new  sense.  Its  grimy, 
narrow  streets,  unlovely  houses,  with 
shut  windows,  summer  though  it  was, 
and  no  softening  influences  anywhere, 
save  here  and  there  a box  of  sickly 
geraniums  in  the  windows,  all  struck 
his  mind  in  a way  they  had  never  done 
before.  A mile  away  were  the  green 
fields,  the  woods,  the  roadsides  gay  with 
flowers  and  shrubs — loveliness  was  but 
over  the  wall,  as  it  were;  yet  here  the 


barracklike  houses,  the  gray,  harsh 
streets,  seemed  like  prison  walls,  and  the 
people  in  them  prisoners  who,  with 
every  legal  right  to  call  themselves  free, 
were  as  much  captives  as  the  criminal 
on  some  small  island  in  a dangerous  sea. 
Escape — where  ? Into  the  gulf  of  no 
work  and  degradation? 

They  never  lifted  their  eyes  above  the 
day’s  labor.  They  were  scarce  conscious 
of  anything  beyond.  What  were  their 
pleasures  ? They  had  imitations  of  pleas- 
ures. To  them  a funeral  or  a wedding, 
a riot  or  a vociferous  band,  a dog-fight 
or  a strike,  were  alike  in  this,  that  they 
quickened  feelings  which  carried  them 
out  of  themselves,  gave  them  a sense 
of  intoxication. 

Intoxication?  David  remembered  the 
far-off  day  of  his  own  wild  rebellion. 
From  that  day  forward  he  had  better 
realized  that  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
of  the  human  race  there  was  a passion 
to  forget  themselves;  to  blot  out,  if  for 
a moment  only,  the  troubles  of  life  and 
time;  or  by  creating  a false  air  of  ex- 
altation to  rise  above  them.  Once  in 
the  desert,  when  men  were  dying  round 
him  of  fever  and  dysentery,  he  had  been 
obliged,  exhausted  and  ill,  scarce  able 
to  drag  himself  from  his  bed,  to  resort 
to  an  Eastern  opiate  to  allay  his  own 
sufferings,  that  he  might  minister  to 
others.  He  remembered  how  in  the  at- 
mosphere it  had  created — an  intoxica- 
tion, a soothing  exhilaration  and  per- 
vasive thrill — he  had  saved  so  many  of 
his  followers.  Since  then  the  tempta- 
tion had  come  upon  him  often  when 
trouble  weighed  or  difficulties  surround- 
ed him — accompanied  always  by  recur- 
rence of  fever — to  resort  to  the  insidious 
medicine.  Though  he  had  fought  the 
temptation  with  every  inch  of  his  strength, 
he  could  too  well  understand  those  who 
sought  " surcease  of  pain  ” — 

“ Seeking  for  surcease  of  pain, 

Pilgrim  to  Lethe  I came, 

Drank  not,  for  pride  was  too  keen, 

Stung  by  the  sound  of  a name!” 

As  the  plough  of  action  had  gone 
deep  into  his  life  and  laid  bare  his  na- 
ture to  the  light,  there  had  been  ex- 
posed things  which  struggled  for  life 
and  power  in  him,  with  the  fiery  strength 
which  only  evil  has. 
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The  western  heavens  were  aglow.  On 
every  hand  the  gorse  and  the  may  were 
in  bloom,  the  lilacs  were  coming  to  their 
end,  but  wild  rhododendrons  were  glow- 
ing in  the  bracken  as  he  stepped  along 
the  road  towards  the  place  where  he 
was  born.  Though  every  tree  and  road- 
mark  was  familiar,  so  often  had  he 
passed  this  way,  yet  he  was  conscious 
of  a new  outlook.  lie  had  left  these 
quiet  scenes  inexperienced  and  untrav- 
elled, to  be  thrust  suddenly  into  the 
thick  of  a struggle  of  nations  over  a 
sick  land.  He  had  worked  in  a vortex 
of  debilitating  local  intrigue.  All  who 
had  to  do  with  Egypt  gained  except 
herself,  and  if  she  moved  in  revolt  or 
agony,  they  threatened  her.  Once  when 
resisting  the  pressure  and  the  threats  of 
war  of  a foreign  diplomatist,  he  had,  after 
a trying  hour,  written  to  Faith  in  a burst 
of  passionate  complaint,  and  his  letter 
had  ended  with  these  words : 

“ Lo,  you  build  you  up  your  land. 

Turret,  tower,  dome  and  steeple, 

But  your  workmen’s  brows  are  fanned 
By  the  death-breath  of  a people. 

u In  your  onward  march,  0 men, 

White  of  face,  in  promise  whiter, 

You  unsheath  the  sword,  and  then 
Blame  the  wronged  as  the  fighter! 

“ Time,  ah,  Time,  rolls  onward  o’er 
All  these  foetid  fields  of  evil, 

While  hard  at  the  nation’s  core 
Eats  the  burning  rust  and  weevil! 

“ Nathless,  out  beyond  the  stars 

Reigns  the  Wiser  and  the  Stronger, 
Seeing  in  all  strifes  and  wars 

Who  the  .wronged,  who  the  wronger.” 

Privately  he  had  spoken  thus,  but  be- 
fore the  world  he  had  given  way  to  no 
impulse,  in  silence  finding  safety  from 
the  temptation  to  diplomatic  evasion. 
Looking  back  over  the  five  years,  he  felt 
now  that  the  sum  of  his  accomplishment 
had  been  small. 

He  did  not  realize  the  truth.  When 
his  hand  was  almost  upon  the  object 
for  which  he  had  toiled  and  striven — * 
whether  pacifying  a tribe,  meeting  a 
loan  by  honest  means,  building  a bar- 
rage, irrigating  the  land,  financing  a 
new  industry,  or  experimenting  in  cotton 
— it  suddenly  eluded  him.  Nahoum  had 
snatched  it  away  by  subterranean  wires. 


On  such  occasions  Nahoum  would  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  say  with  a sigh:  "Ah, 
my  friend,  let  us  begin  again.  We  are 
both  young,  time  is  with  us;  and  we 
will  flourish  palms  in  the  face  of  Europe 
yet.  We  have  our  course  set  by  a 
bright  star.  We  will  continue.” 

Yet  withal,  Egypt  had  this  one  self- 
effacing  man  who  took  nothing  and  gave 
everything,  who  lived  like  a fellah,  yet 
gave  like  a prince — like  no  prince  any 
living  man  could  remember  or  legend  had 
enshrined.  He  was  the  true  altruist. 
Even  now  as  he  wralked  this  road  which 
led  to  his  old  home,  dear  to  him  beyond 
all  else,  his  thoughts  kept  flying  to  the 
Nile  and  to  the  desert. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  was  at  the 
cross-roads.  Here  he  had  met  Kate 
Heaver,  here  he  had  shamed  his  neigh- 
bors— and  begun  his  work  in  life.  He 
stood  for  a moment,  his  eyes  smiling 
as  ho  looked  at  the  stone  where  he  had 
sat  those  years  ago,  his  hand  feeling  in- 
stinctively for  his  flute.  Presently  he 
turned  to  the  dusty  road  again. 

Walking  quickly  away,  he  swung  into 
the  path  of  the  wood  which  would  bring 
him  by  a short  cut  to  Hamley,  past 
Soolsby’s  cottage.  Here  was  the  old 
peace,  the  old  joy  of  solitude  among 
the  healing  trees.  Experience  had 
broadened  his  life,  had  given  him  a 
vast  theatre  of  work;  but  the  smell  of 
the  woods,  the  touch  of  the  turf,  the 
whispering  of  the  trees,  the  song  of  the 
birds,  had  the  ancient  entry  to  his  heart. 

At  last  he  emerged  on  the  hill  where 
Soolsby  lived.  He  had  not  meant,  if 
he  could  help  it,  to  speak  to  any  one 
until  he  had  entered  the  garden  of  the 
Red  Mansion,  but  he  had  inadvertently 
come  upon  this  place  where  he  had  spent 
the  most  momentous  days  of  his  life,  and 
i\  feeling  stronger  than  he  cared  to  resist 
drew  him  to  the  open  doorway.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  beating  in  over  the 
threshold  as  he  reached  it,  and,  at  his 
footstep,  a figure  started  forward  from 
the  shadow  of  a corner. 

It  was  Kate  Heaver. 

Surprise,  then  pain,  showed  in  her 
face;  she  flushed,  was  agitated. 

" I am  sorry — it’s  too  bad — it’s  hard  on 
him  you  should  sec,”  she  said  in  a breath, 
and  turned  her  head  away  for  an  instant; 
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but  presently  looked  him  in  the  face 
again,  all  trembling  and  eager.  “He’ll 
be  sorry  enough  to-morrow,”  she  added 
solicitously,  and  drew  away  from  some- 
thing she  had  been  trying  to  hide. 

Then  David  saw.  On  a bench  against 
the  wall  lay  old  Soolsby — drunk.  A 
cloud  passed  across  his  face  and  left 
it  pale. 

“ Of  course,”  he  said  simply,  and  went 
over  and  touched  the  heaving  shoulders 
reflectively.  “Poor  Soolsby!” 

“ He’s  been  sober  four  years — over 
four,”  she  said  eagerly.  “ When  he  knew 
you’d  come  again,  he  got  wild,  and  he 
would  have  the  drink  in  spite  of  all. 
Walking  from  Heddington,  I saw  him  at 
the  tavern  and  brought  him  home.” 

“At  the  tavern — ” David  said  re- 
flectively. 

“ The  Fox  and  Ooose,  sir.”  She  turned 
her  face  away  again,  and  David’s  head 
came  up  with  a quick  motion.  There 
it  was,  five  years  ago,  that  he  had 
drunk  at  the  bar  and  had  fought  Jas- 
per Kimber. 

“Poor  fellow!”  he  said  again,  and 
listened  to  Soolsby’s  stertorous  breath- 
ing, as  a physician  looks  at  a patient 
whose  case  he  cannot  control,  does  not 
wholly  understand. 

The  hand  of  the  sleeping  man  was 
suddenly  raised,  his  head  gave  a jerk, 
and  he  said  mumblingly,  “ Claridge 
forever !” 

Kate  nervously  intervened.  “It  fair 
beat  him,  your  coming  back,  sir.  It’s 
awful  temptation — the  drink.  I lived 
in  it  for  years,  and  it’s  cruel  hard 
to  fight  it  when  you’re  worked  up 
either  way — sorrow  or  joy.  There’s  a 
real  pleasure  in  being  drunk,  I’m  sure. 
While  it  lasts  you’re  rich,  and  you’re 
young,  and  you  don’t  care  what  happens. 
It’s  kind  of  you  to  take  it  like  this,  sir, 
seeing  you’ve  never  been  tempted  and 
mightn’t  understand.” 

David  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  looked 
at  Soolsby  in  silence. 

“ I don’t  suppose  he  took  a quarter 
what  he  used  to  take,  but  it  made  him 
drunk.  ’Twas  but  a minute  of  madness! 
You’ve  saved  him  right  enough.” 

“T  was  not  blaming  him.  I under- 
stand— I understand.” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  She  was 
healthy  and  fine -looking,  with  large. 


eloquent  eyes.  Her  dress  was  severe  and 
quiet  as  became  her  occupation — a plain 
dark  gray,  but  the  shapely  fulness  of  the 
figure  gave  softness  to  the  outlines.  It 
was  no  wonder  Jasper  Kimber  wished  to 
marry  her;  and,  if  he  did,  the  future  of 
the  man  was  sure.  She  had  a tempera- 
ment which  might  have  made  her  an 
adventuress — or  an  opera-singer.  She 
had  been  touched  in  time,  and  she  had 
never  looked  back. 

“You  are  with  Lady  Eglington  now, 
I have  heard  ?”  he  said. 

She  nodded. 

“ It  was  hard  for  you  in  London 
at  first?” 

She  met  his  look  steadily.  “It  was 
easy  in  a way.  I could  see  round  me 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Oh, 
that  was  what  was  so  awful  in  the  old 
life  over  there  ” — she  pointed  beyond  the 
hill — “ we  didn’t  know  what  was  good 
and  what  was  bad.  The  poor  people  in 
big  working  - places  like  Heddington 
ain’t  much  better  than  heathens,  least- 
ways  as  to  most  things  that  matter. 
They  haven’t  got  a sensible  religion,  not 
one  that  gets  down  into  what  they  do. 
The  parson  doesn’t  reach  them — he  talks 
about  church  and  the  sacraments,  and 
they  don’t  get  at  what  good  it’s  going 
to  do  them.  And  the  chapel  preachers 
ain’t  much  better.  They  talk  and  sing 
and  pray,  when  what  the  people  want 
is  light  and  hot  water  and  soap,  and  be- 
ing showed  how  to  live,  and  how  to  bring 
up  children  healthy  and  strong,  and 
decent  cooked  food.  I’d  have  food- 
hospitals  if  I could,  and  Fd  give  the 
children  in  the  schools  one  good  meal  a 
day.  I’m  sure  the  children  of  the  poor 
go  wrong  and  bad  more  through  the 
way  they  live  than  anything.  If  only 
they  was  taught  right — not  as  though 
they  was  paupers!  Give  me  enough 
nurses  of  the  right  sort,  and  enough 
good  plain  cooks,  and  meat  three  times 
a week,  and  milk  and  bread  and  rice 
and  porridge  every  day,  and  I’d  make  a 
new  place  of  any  town  in  England  in  a 
year.  Fd — ” 

She  stopped  all  at  once,  however,  and 
flushing,  said,  “I  didn’t  stop  to  think 
I was  talking  to  you,  sir.” 

“I  am  glad  you  speak  to  me  so,”  he 
answered  gently.  “You  and  I are  both 
reformers  at  heart.” 
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“Me?  I’ve  done  nothing,  sir,  not  any 
good  to  anybody  or  anything.” 

“Not  to  Jasper  Kimber?” 

“You  did  that,  sir;  he  says  so;  he 
says  you  made  him.” 

A quick  laugh  passed  David’s  lips. 
“Men  are  not  made  so  easily.  I think 
I know  the  trowel  and  the  mortar  that 
built  that  wall!  Thee  will  marry  him, 
friend  ?” 

Her  eyes  burned  as  she  looked  at  him. 
She  had  been  eternally  dispossessed  of 
what  every  woman  has  the  right  to  have 
— one  memory  possessing  the  elements 
of  beauty.  Even  if  it  remain  but  for 
the  moment,  yet  that  moment  is  hers  by 
right  of  her  sex,  which  is  denied  the 
wider  rights  of  those  they  love  and 
serve.  She  had  tasted  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness and  drunk  of  the  waters  of  sacri- 
fice. Married  life  had  no  lure  for  her. 
She  wanted  none  of  it.  The  seed  of 
service  had,  however,  taken  root  in  a 
nature  full  of  fire  and  light  and  power, 
undisciplined  and  undeveloped  as  it  was. 
She  wished  to  do  something — the  spirit 
of  toil,  the  first  habit  of  the  life  of  the 
poor,  the  natural  medium  for  the  good 
that  may  be  in  them,  had  possession 
of  her. 

This  man  was  to  her  the  symbol  of 
work.  To  have  cared  for  his  home,  to 
have  looked  after  his  daily  needs,  to 
have  sheltered  him  humbly  from  little 
things,  would  have  been  her  one  true 
happiness.  And  this  was  denied  her. 
Had  she  been  a man,  it  had  been  so  easy. 
She  could  have  offered  to  be  his  servant; 
could  have  done  those  things  which  she 
could  do  better  than  any,  since  hers 
would  be  a heart-service. 

But  even  as  she  looked  at  him  now, 
she  had  a flash  of  insight  and  pre- 
science. She  had,  from  little  things  said 
or  done,  from  newspapers  marked  and 
a hundred  small  indications,  made  up 
her  mind  that  her  mistress’s  mind  dwelt 
much  upon  “ the  Egyptian.”  The 
thought  flashed  now  that  she  might  serve 
this  man,  after  all;  that  a day  might 
come  when  she  could  say  that  she  had 
played  a part  in  his  happiness,  in  return 
for  all  he  had  done  for  her.  Life  had 
its  chances — and  strange  things  had  hap- 
pened. In  her  own  miAd  she  had  de- 
cided that  her  mistress  was  not  happy, 
and  who  could  tell  what  might  happen? 


Men  did  not  live  forever!  The  thought 
came  and  went,  but  it  left  behind  a de- 
termination to  answer  David  as  she  felt. 

“I  will  not  marry  Jasper,”  she  answer- 
ed slowly.  “ I want  work,  not  marriage.” 

“ There  would  be  both,”  he  urged. 

“With  women  there  is  the  one  or  the 
other,  not  both.” 

“ Thee  could  help  him.  He  has  done 
credit  to  himself,  and  he  can  do  good 
work  for  England.  Thee  can  help  him.” 

“ I want  work  alone,  not  marriage,  sir.” 

“He  would  pay  thee  his  debt.” 

“ He  owes  me  nothing.  What  hap- 
pened was  no  fault  of  his,  but  of  the 
life  we  were  born  in.  He  tired  of  me, 
and  left  me.  Husbands  tire  of  their 
wives,  but  stay  on  and  beat  them.” 

“He  drove  thee  mad — almost,  I re- 
member !” 

“Wives  go  mad  and  are  never  cured, 
so  many  of  them.  I’ve  seen  them  die, 
poor  things,  and  leave  the  little  ones  be- 
hind. I had  the  luck  wi’  me.  I took 
the  right  turning  at  the  cross-roads 
yonder.” 

“ Thee  must  be  Jasper’s  wife  if  he 
asks  thee  again,”  he  urged. 

“ He  will  come  when  I call,  but  I will 
not  call,”  she  answered. 

“But  still  thee  will  marry  him  when 
the  heart  is  ready,”  he  persisted.  “It 
shall  be  ready  soon.  He  needs  thee. 
Good-by,  friend.  Leave  Soolsby  alone. 

He  will  be  safe.  And  do  not  tell  him 
that  I have  seen  him  so.”  He  stooped 
over  and  touched  the  old  man’s  shoul- 
der gently. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She 
took  it,  then  suddenly  leaned  over  and 
kissed  it.  She  could  not  speak. 

He  stepped  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
Behind  the  Red  Mansion  the  sun  was 
setting,  sloping  downward,  and  the  far 
garden  looked  cool  and  sweet.  He  gave 
a happy  sigh  and  stepped  out  and  down. 

As  he  disappeared,  the  woman  dropped 
into  a chair,  her  arms  upon  a table. 

Her  body  shook  with  sobs. 

She  sat  there  for  an  hour,  and  then, 
when  the  sun  was  setting,  she  left  the 
drunken  man  sleeping,  and  made  her  way 
down  the  hill  to  the  Cloistered  House. 

Entering,  she  was  summoned  to  her 
mistress’s  room. 

“ I did  not  expect  my  lady  so  soon,” 
she  said,  surprised. 
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“ No;  we  came  sooner  than  we  expect- 
ed. Where  have  you  been?” 

" At  Soolsby’s  hut  on  the  hill,  my 
lady.” 

" Who  is  Soolsby  ?” 

Kate  told  her  all  she  knew,  and  of 
what  had  happened  that  afternoon — 
but  not  all. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


" THERE  IS  NOTHING  HIDDEN  WHICH  SHALL 
NOT  BE  REVEALED” 


A FORTNIGHT  had  passed  since  they 
had  come  to  Hamley — David,  Eg- 
lington,  and  Hylda — and  they  had  all 
travelled  a long  distance  in  mutual  un- 
derstanding during  that  time — too  far, 
so  Luke  Claridge  thought,  who  remained 
neutral  and  silent.  He  would  not  let 
Faith  go  to  the  Cloistered  House,  though 
he  made  no  protest  against  David  going; 
because  he  recognized  in  these  visits  the 
duty  of  diplomacy  and  the  business  of 
the  nation — more  particularly  David’s 
business,  which,  in  his  eyes,  swallowed 
all.  Three  times  David  had  gone  to  the 
Cloistered  House,  once  Hylda  and  he  had 
met  in  the  road  leading  to  the  old  mill, 
and  once  at  Soolsby’s  hut.  Twice,  also, 
in  the  garden  of  his  old  home  he  had 
seen  her,  when  Hylda  came  to  visit 
Faith,  who  had  captured  her  at  once. 
Eglington  and  Faith  had  not  met,  how- 
ever. He  was  either  busy  in  his  labora- 
tory, or  with  his  books,  or  riding  over  the 
common  and  through  the  woods,  and 
their  courses  lay  apart. 

"And  Nahoum  Pasha?” 

" He  has  kept  faith.” 

"He  is  in  high  place  again?” 

"He  is  a good  administrator.” 

" You  put  him  there!” 

" Thee  remembers  what  I said — that 
night  at  Cairo?” 

Hylda  closed  her  eyes  and  drew  in  a 
long  breath.  Had  there  been  a word 
spoken  that  night  which  had  not  bitten 
into  her  soul!  That  David  had  done 
so  much  in  Egypt  without  ruin  or  death 
was  a tribute  to  his  power.  Neverthe- 
less, though  Nahoum  had  not  struck  yet, 
she  was  certain  he  would  one  day.  All 
that  David  now  told  her  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  plans,  and  Nahoum’s  sym- 
pathy and  help,  only  deepened  this  con- 
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viction.  She  could  well  believe  that 
Nahoum  gave  David  money  from  his 
own  pocket,  which  he  replaced  by  extor- 
tion from  other  sources,  while  gaining 
credit  with  David  for  cooperation.  Ar- 
menian Christian,  Nahoum  might  be, 
but  he  was  ranged  with  the  East 
against  the  West,  with  the  reaction- 
ary and  corrupt  against  advance,  against 
civilization  and  freedom  and  equality. 
Nahoum’s  Christianity  was  permeated 
with  Orientalism,  the  Christian  belief 
obscured  by  the  theism  of  the  Moslem. 
David  was  in  a deadlier  struggle  than 
he  knew.  Yet  it  could  serve  no  good 
end  to  attempt  to  warn  him  now.  He 
had  outlived  peril  so  far — might  it  not 
be  that,  after  all,  his  faith  would  be 
given  its  due  reward  in  the  end?  Might 
he  not  by  the  truth  that  was  in  him, 
indeed,  conquer  even  Nahoum? 

So  far  she  had  avoided  Nahoum’s 
name  in  talks  with  David.  She  could 
scarcely  tell  why  she  did,  save  that  it 
opened  a door  better  closed,  as  it  were; 
but  the  restraint  had  given  ’way  at  last. 

"Thee  remembers  what  I said  that 
night?”  David  repeated,  slowly. 

"I  remember — I understand.  You  de- 
vise your  course  and  you  never  change. 
It  is  like  building  on  a rock.  That  is 
why  nothing  happens  to  you  as  bad  as 
might  happen.” 

"Nothing  bad  ever  happens  to  me.  I 
live  according  to  what  happens.  Acci- 
dent, trouble,  or  tragedy  is  not  bad,  so 
long  as  one  goes  from  them  one  step 
farther  on.” 

"The  philosophy  of  the  desert,”  she 
commented,  smiling.  "You  are  living 
in  the  desert  even  when  you  are  here. 
This  is  a dream,  the  desert  and  Egypt 
only  are  real.” 

" That  is  true,  I think.  I seem  some- 
times like  a sojourner  here,  like  a spirit 
1 revisiting  the  scenes  of  life  and  time’!” 
He  laughed  boyishly. 

"Yet  you  are  happy  here.  I under- 
stand now  why  and  how  you  are  what 
you  are.  Even  I that  have  been  here  so 
short  a time  feel  the  influence  upon  me. 
I breathe  an  air  that,  somehow,  seems 
a native  air.  The  spirit  of  my  Quaker 
grandmother  revives  in  me.  Sometimes 
I sit  hours  jinking,  scarcely  stirring; 
and  I believe  I know  now  e how  people 
might  speak  to  each  other  without  words. 
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Your  uncle  Benn  and  you — it  was  so 
with  you,  was  it  not?  You  heard  his 
voice  speaking  to  you  sometimes,  you 
understood  what  he  meant  to  say  to  you? 
You  told  me  so— long  ago.” 

David  inclined  his  head.  “ I heard 
him  speak  as  one  might  speak  through 
a closed  door.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the 
desert  I have  heard  Faith  speak  to  me.” 

“ And  your  grandfather  ?” 

“ Never  my  grandfather— never.  It 
would  seem  as  though,  in  my  thoughts, 
I could  never  reach  him ; as  though 
masses  of  opaque  things  lay  between. 
Yet  he  and  I — there  is  love  between  us. 
I don’t  know  why  I never  hear  him.” 

“Tell  me  of  your  childhood — of  your 
mother.  I have  seen  her  grave  under 
the  ash  by  the  Meeting-house,  but  I 
want  to  know  of  her  from  you.” 

“ Has  not  Faith  told  you  ?” 

“We  have  only  talked  of  the  present. 
I could  not  ask  her;  but  I can  ask  you. 
I want  to  know  of  your  mother  and 
you  together.” 

“ We  w$re  never  together.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes  she  closed  hers.  It  was 
so  little  to  get  for  the  life  she  gave. 
See,  was  it  not  a good  face?”  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  a little  locket  which 
Faith  had  given  him  years  ago,  and 
opened  it  before  her. 

Hylda  looked  long.  “ She  was  ex- 
quisite,” she  said.  “ Exquisite.” 

“My  father  I never  knew  either.  He 
was  a captain  of  a merchant  ship.  He 
married  her  secretly  while  she  was  stay- 
ing with  an  aunt  at  Portsmouth.  He 
sailed  away,  my  mother  told  my  grand- 
father all,  and  he  brought  her  home  here. 
The  marriage  was  regular,  of  course, 
but  my  grandfather,  after  announcing  it, 
and  bringing  it  before  the  elders,  de- 
clared that  she  should  never  see  her 
husband  again.  She  never  did,  for  she 
died  a few  months  after,  when  I came, 
and  my  father  died  very  soon,  also.  I 
never  saw  him,  and  I do  not  know  if  he 
ever  tried  to  see  me.  I never  had  any  feel- 
ing about  it.  My  grandfather  was  the 
only  father  I ever  knew,  and  Faith,  who 
was  bom  a year  before  me,  became  like 
a sister  to  me,  though  she  soon  made 
other  pretensions!”  He  laughed  again, 
almost  happily.  “To  gain  an  end  she 
exercised  authority  as  my  aunt!” 

“What  was  your  father’s  name?” 


“Fetherdon — James  Fetherdon.” 

“ F etherdon — J ames  Fetherdon !”  In- 
voluntarily Hylda  repeated  the  name  aft- 
er him.  Where  had  she  heard  the  name 
before — or  where  had  she  seen  it?  It 
kept  flashing  before  her  eyes — where  had 
she  seen  it?  For  days  she  had  been 
rummaging  among  old  papers  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Cloistered  House,  and  in 
an  old  box,  full  of  correspondence  and 
papers  of  the  late  countess,  who  had  died 
suddenly.  Was  it  among  them  that  she 
had  seen  the  name?  She  could  not  tell. 
It  was  all  vague,  but  that  she  had  seen  it 
or  heard  it  she  was  sure. 

“ Your  father’s  people,  you  never 
knew  them?” 

He  shook,  his  head.  “Nor  of  them. 
Here  was  my  home — I had  no  desire  to 
discover  them.  We  draw  in  upon  our- 
selves here.” 

“ There  is  great  force  in  such  a life 
and  such  a people,”  she  answered.  “If 
the  same  concentration  of  mind  could 
be  carried  into  the  wide  life  of  the 
world,  we  might  revolutionize  civiliza- 
tion— or  vitalize  and  advance  it,  I mean 
— as  you  are  doing  in  Egypt.” 

“ I have  done  nothing  in  Egypt.  I 
have  sounded  the  bugle — I have  not  had 
ray  fight.” 

“ That  is  true  in  a sense,”  she  replied. 
“Your  real  struggle  is  before  you.  I 
do  not  know  why  I say  it,  but  I do  say 
it — I feel  it.  Something  here” — she 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart — “some- 
thing here  tells  me  that  your  day  of 
battle  is  yet  to  come.”  Her  eyes  were 
brimming  and  full  of  excitement.  “We 
must  all  help  you.”  She  gained  courage 
with  each  word.  “You  must  not  fight 
alone.  You  work  for  civilization;  you 
must  have  civilization  behind  you.”  Her 
hands  clasped  nervously,  there  was  a 
catch  in  her  throat.  “You  remember — 
then , that  I said  I would  call  to  you 
one  day,  as  your  uncle  Benn  did,  and 
you  should  hear  and  answer  me.  It  shall 
not  be  that  I will  call.  You — you  will 
call,  and  I will  help  you  if  I can ! I will 
help,  no  matter  what  may  seem  to  pre- 
vent, if  there  is  anything  I can  do.  T, 
surely  I,  of  all  the  world  owe  it  to  you 
to  do  what  I can,  always.  I owe  so  much 
— you  did  so  much.  Oh,  how  it  haunts 
me!  Sometimes  in  the  night,  I wake 
with  a start  and  see  it  all — all!” 
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The  flood  had  broken  loose  in  her 
heart,  the  flood  that  had  been  dyked 
back  these  years  past.  It  was  sweeping 
away  all  the  small  conventions  and  rea- 
sons, all  the  large  uncertainties.  The 
walls  of  the  blind  alleys  through  which 
her  emotions  had  wandered  so  long  were 
being  levelled  with  the  open  plains,  and 
the  flood  was  rushing  on. 

Out  of  the  stir  and  sweep  of  social 
life  and  duty,  of  official  and  political 
ambition — heart-hungry,  for  she  had  no 
child,  heart-lonely,  though  she  had  scarce 
recognized  it  in  the  duties  and  excite- 
ments round  her — she  had  floated  sud- 
denly into  this  backwater  of  a motion- 
less life  in  Hamley.  Its  quiet  had  set- 
tled upon  her,  the  shackles  of  her  spirit 
had  been  loosed,  and  dropped  from  her; 
she  had  suddenly  bathed  her  heart  and 
soul  in  a freer  atmosphere  than  they 
had  ever  known  before.  And  David  and 
Hamley  had  come  together.  The  old  im- 
pulses, dominated  by  a divine  altruism, 
were  swinging  her  out  upon  a course 
leading  she  knew  not,  recked  not,  whither 
— for  the  moment  recked  not.  This 
man’s  career,  the  work  he  was  set  to  do, 
the  ideal  before  him,  the  vision  of  a 
latid  redeemed,  captured  her,  carried  her 
panting  into  a resolve,  which,  however 
she  might  modify  her  speech  or  action, 
must  be  an  influence  in  her  life  hereafter. 
Must  the  penance  and  the  redemption  be 
his  only?  This  life  he  lived  had  come 
from  what  had  happened  to  her  and  to 
him  in  Egypt.  In  a deep  sense  her  life 
was  linked  with  his. 

In  a flash  he  now  felt  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  their  relations.  A curtain 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  drawn 
aside.  He  was  blinded  for  a moment. 
Her  sympathy,  her  desire  to  help,  gave 
him  a new  sense  of  hope  and  confidence, 
but — but  there  was  no  room  in  his  cru- 
sade for  any  woman;  the  dear  egotism 
of  a life-dream  was  masterful  in  him, 
possessed  him. 

Yet,  if  ever  his  heart  might  have 
dwelt  upon  a woman  with  thought  of 
the  future,  this  being  before  him — he 
drew  himself  up  with  a start!  . . . He 
was  going  to  Egypt  again  in  a few  days; 
they  might  probably  never  meet  again 
— would  not,  no  doubt — should  not.  He 
had  pressed  her  husband  to  go  to  Egypt, 
but  now  he  would  not  encourage  it;  he 


must  have  faith,  and  “ finish  his  jour- 
ney alone.” 

He  looked  again  in  her  eyes,  and  their 
light  and  beauty  held  him.  His  own 
eyes  swam.  The  exaltation  of  a great 
idea  was  upon  them,  was  a bond  of  fate 
between  them.  It  was  a moment  of 
peril  not  fully  realized  by  either.  David 
did  realize,  however,  that  she  was  beau- 
tiful beyond  all  women  he  had  ever  seen 
— or  was  he  now  for  the  first  time  really 
aware  of  the  beauty  of  woman?  She 
had  an  expression,  a light  of  eye  and 
face,  finely  alluring  beyond  mere  outline 
of  feature.  Yet  the  features  were  there, 
too,  regular  and  fine ; and  her  brown  hair 
waving  away  from  her  broad,  white  fore- 
head over  eyes  a grayish  violet  in  color 
gave  her  a classic  distinction  seen  most 
in  a rare  type  of  American  women  of  the 
modern  world.  In  the  quietness  of  the 
face  there  was  that  strain  of  the  Quaker 
descending  to  her  through  three  genera- 
tions, yet  enlivened  by  a mind  of  im- 
pulse and  genius. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for 
a moment,  in  which  both  had  taken  a 
long  step  forward  in  life’s  experience. 
But  presently  his  eyes  looked  beyond 
her,  as  though  at  something  that  fasci- 
nated them. 

“ Of  what  are  you  thinking?  What  do 
you  see?”  she  said. 

“You,  leaving  the  garden  of  my  house 
in  Cairo,  I standing  by  the  fire,”  he  an- 
swered, closing  his  eyes  for  an  instant. 

“ It  is  what  I saw  also,”  she  said, 
breathlessly.  “ It  is  what  I saw  and  was 
thinking  of  that  instant.”  Then,  as 
though  she  must  break  away  from  the 
cords  of  feeling  drawing  her  nearer  and 
nearer  to  him,  she  said,  with  a little 
laugh : “ How  is  my  Chicago  cousin  ? I 
have  not  heard  from  him  for  a year.  I 
should  have  asked  before.” 

“ He  is  with  me  always,  and  is  always 
the  same.  I should  have  done  little  had 
it  not  been  for  him.  He  has  remarkable 
resource;  he  is  never  cast  down.  He  has 
only  one  fault.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“ He  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
His  humor  cuts  deep.  He  has  a wide 
heart  for  your  sex.  When  leaving  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  he  said 
to  his  Majesty:  ‘Well,  good-by.  King. 
Give  my  love  to  the  girls’!” 
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She  laughed  again.  “ How  absurd 
and  childish  he  is ! But  he  is  true.  And 
how  glad  you  should  be  that  you  are  able 
to  make  true  friends,  without  an  effort. 
Yesterday  I met  neighbor  Fairley,  and 
another  little  old  elder  who  keeps  his  chin 
in  his  collar  and  his  eyes  on  the  sky. 
They  did  little  else  but  sing  your  praises. 
One  might  have  thought  that  you  had 
invented  the  world — or  Hamley.” 

David  smiled  meditatively. 

“Yet  they  would  chafe  if,  even  under 
the  changed  conditions  of  my  life,  I 
were  to  appear  among  them  without 
these.”  He  glanced  down  at  the  Quaker 
clothes  he  wore,  and  made  a gesture  to- 
wards the  broad-brim  hat  reposing  on  a 
footstool  near  by. 

“It  is  good  to  see  that  you  are  not 
changed — not  spoiled  at  all,”  she  said, 
Bmiling.  “ Though,  indeed,  how  could 
you  be,  who  always  work  for  others  and 
never  for  yourself?  All  I envy  you  is 
your  friends.  You  make  them — and 
keep  them  so!” 

She  sighed,  and  a shadow  came  into 
her  eyes  suddenly.  She  was  thinking 
of  Eglington.  Did  he  make  friends — 
true  friends?  In  London — was  there  one 
she  knew  who  would  cleave  to  him  for 
love  of  him?  In  England — had  she  ever 
seen  one?  In  Hamley,  where  his  peo- 
ple had  been  for  so  many  generations, 
had  she  found  one? 

Herself?  Yes,  she  was  his  true  friend. 
She  would  do — what  would  she  not  do 
to  help  him,  to  save  his  interests?  What 
had  she  not  done  since  she  married  ? 
Her  fortune,  it  was  his;  her  every  wak- 
ing hour  had  been  filled  with  some- 
thing devised  to  help  him  on  his  way. 
Had  he  ever  said  to  her,  “Hylda,  you 
are  a help  to  me?”  He  had  admired  her 
- — but  was  he  singular  in  that?  Before 
she  married  there  were  many — since, 
there  had  been  many — who  had  shown, 
some  with  tact  and  carefulness,  others 
with  a crudeness  making  her  shudder, 
that  they  admired  her;  and,  if  they 
might,  would  have  given  their  admira- 
tion another  name  with  other  manifesta- 
tions. Had  she  repelled  it  all?  No. 
She  had  been  too  sure  of  herself  to  draw 
her  skirts  about  her;  she  was  too  proud 
to  let  any  man  put  her  at  any  disad- 
vantage. She  had  been  safe,  because 
her  heart  had  been  untouched.  The  old 


Duchess  of  Snowdon,  once  beautiful,  but 
now  with  a face  like  a mask,  enamelled 
and  rouged  and  lifeless,  had  said  to  her 
once:  “My  dear,  I ought  to  have  died 
at  thirty- three.  When  I was  twenty- 
three  I wanted  to  squeeze  the  orange  dry 
in  a handful  of  years,  and  then  go  out 
suddenly,  and  let  the  dust  of  forgetful- 
ness cover  my  bones.  I had  one  child,  a 
boy,  and  would  have  no  more;  and  I 
squeezed  the  orange!  But  I didn’t  go  at 
thirty-three,  and  yet  the  orange  was  dry. 
My  boy  died;  and  you  see  what  I am — a 
fright,  I know  it;  and  I dress  like  a 
child  of  twenty,  and  I can’t  help  it!” 

There  had  been  moments,  once,  when 
she  too  had  wished  to  squeeze  the  orange 
dry,  but  something  behind,  calling  to 
her,  had  stopped  her.  She  had  dropped 
an  anchor  in  a perilous  sea,  but  it  had 
never  dragged. 

“ Tell  me  how  to  make  friends — and 
keep  them,”  she  added,  gayly. 

“If  it  be  true  I make  friends  thee 
taught  me  how,”  he  answered,  “ for  thee 
made  me  a friend,  and  I forget  not 
the  lesson.” 

She  smiled.  “ Thee  has  learnt  another 
lesson  too  well!”  she  answered,  bright- 
ly. “ Thee  must  not  flatter.  It  is  not 
that  which  makes  thee  keep  friends. 
You  see,  I also  am  speaking  as  they  do 
in  Hamley — am  I not  bold?  I love  the 
thee  and  thou .” 

“ Then  use  them  freely  to-day,  for 
this  is  farewell,”  he  answered,  not  look- 
ing at  her. 

“ This — is — farewell,”  she  said,  slow- 
ly, vaguely.  Why  should  it  startle  her 
so?  “You  are  going  so  soon — where?” 

“ To-morrow  to  London,  next  week  to 
Egypt.”  . 

She  laid  a hand  upon  herself,  for  her 
heart  was  beating  violently.  “ Thee  is 
not  fair  to  give  no  warning — there  is 
so  much  to  say,”  she  said,  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  he  could  scarcely  hear  her. 
“ There  is  the  future — your  work,  what 
are  we  to  do  here  to  help?  What  am  I 
to  do?” 

“ Thee  will  always  be  a friend  to 
Egypt,  I know,”  he  answered,  earnest- 
ly. “ She  needs  friends.  Thee  has  a 
place  where  a word  may  help  as  a word 
may  ban.” 

“ Will  not  right  be  done  without  my 
voice?”  she  asked,  her  eyes  half  closing. 
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" There  is  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Eng- 
lish policy,  and  the  ministers,  and — and 
Eglington.  What  need  of  me?” 

He  saw  the  thought  had  flashed  into 
her  mind  that  he  did  not  trust  her  hus- 
band wholly.  " Thee  knows  and  cares 
for  Egypt,  and  knowing  and  caring  make 
policy  easier  to  frame,”  she  answered. 

Suddenly  a wave  of  feeling  went  over 
her.  He  whose  life  had  been  flung  into 
this  field  of  labor  by  an  act  of  her 
own,  who  should  help  him  but  her? 
Who  but  she  should  help  to  wipe  out 
the  debt  of  a life  taken,  by  self-sacrifice 
for  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  the 
man  who  had  gone  to  death  beneath 
David’s  hand  ? 

But  it  all  baffled  her,  hurt  her,  shook 
her.  She  was  not  free  to  help  as  she 
wished.  Her  life  was  another’s;  and  he 
exacted  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  She  was  blinded  by 
the  thought.  Yet  she  must  speak.  “I 
will  come  to  Egypt — we  will  come  to 
Egypt,”  she  said,  quickly.  "Eglington 
shall  know,  too ; he  shall  understand. 
You  shall  have  his  help.  You  shall  not 
work  alone.” 

" Thee  can  work  here,”  he  said.  " It 
may  not  be  easy  for  Lord  Eglington 
to  come.” 

"You  pressed  it  on  him.” 

Their  eyes  met.  She  suddenly  saw 
what  was  in  his  mind.  All  that  was 
truest  in  her  came  to  her  at  her  need. 

"You  know  best  what  will  help  you 
most,”  she  added,  gently. 

"You  will  not  come?”  he  asked. 

"I  will  not  say  I will  not  come — 
not  ever,”  she  answered,  firmly.  " It 
may  be  I should  have  to  come.”  Reso- 
lution was  in  her  eyes.  She  was  think- 
ing of  Nahoum.  "I  may  have  to  come,” 
she  added  after  a pause,  "to  do  right 
by  you.” 

He  read  her  mind.  " Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  Is  it 
not  enough  ?”  he  asked.  " Thee  shall 
never  come,”  he  continued,  confidently. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Perhaps  I shall  see  you  in  town,” 
she  rejoined,  as  her  hand  rested  in  his, 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  away.  "When 
do  you  start  for  Egypt  ?” 

" To-morrow  week,  I think,”  he  said. 
" There  is  much  to  do.” 

" Perhaps  we  shall  meet  in  town,  then,” 


she  repeated.  But  they  both  knew  they 
would  not. 

"Farewell,”  he  said,  and  picked  up 
his  hat. 

As  he  turned  again,  the  look  in  her 
eyes  brought  the  blood  to  his  face,  then 
it  turned  pale.  A new  force  had  come 
into  his  life. 

" God  be  good  to  thee,”  he  said,  and 
turned  away. 

She  watched  him  leave  the  room  and 
pass  through  the  garden. 

"David!  David!”  she  said  softly  aft- 
er him. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  her  hus- 
band, who  had  just  entered,  watched 
her.  He  heard  her  voice,  but  did  not 
hear  what  she  said. 

" Come,  Hylda,  and  have  some  music,” 
he  said  brusquely. 

She  turned  slowly  round  and  scruti- 
nized him  calmly. 

His  face  showed  nothing.  His  look 
was  enigmatical. 

" Chopin  is  the  thing  for  me,”  he  said, 
and  opened  the  piano. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

AS  IN  A GLASS  DARKLY 

IT  was  very  quiet  and  cool  in  the 
Quaker  Meeting-house,  though  outside 
there  was  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  the 
low  din  of  the  bees,  the  whistle  of  a 
bird,  or  even  the  tread  of  horses’  hoofs, 
as  they  journeyed  on  the  London  road. 
The  place  was  full.  For  a half-hour 
the  worshippers  had  sat  voiceless.  They 
were  waiting  for  the  spirit  to  move  some 
one  to  speak.  As  they  waited,  a lady 
entered  and  glided  into  a seat.  Few  saw, 
and^these  gave  no  indication  of  surprise, 
though  they  were  little  used  to  strangers, 
and  none  of  the  name  borne  by  this  lady 
had  entered  this  building  for  so  many 
years.  It  was  Hylda. 

Long  after  she  entered  there  was  si- 
lence still,  and  she  watched  the  brandies 
of  the  trees  softly  waving  outside,  her 
thoughts  drawn  into  the  deep  of  things. 
One  there  was  towards  whom  she  glanced. 
He  was  sitting  where  he  sat  when  he 
was  put  upon  his  trial  years  ago,  when 
he  watched  the  waving  branches  above 
his  mother’s  grave. 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken.  The 
wizened  Elder,  with  eyes  upon  the  ceil- 
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ing  and  his  long  white  chin  like  ivory 
on  his  great  collar,  began  to  pray,  sit- 
ting where  he  was,  his  hands  upon  his 
knees.  He  prayed  for  all  who  wandered 
" into  bye  and  forbidden  paths.”  He 
prayed  for  those  who  were  set  in  high 
places,  that  they  might  be  so  given  to 
truth,  which  sets  the  balances,  that  there 
should  be  no  false  weights.  Lastly,  he 
prayed  for  one  whose  work  was  as  that 
of  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob;  whose  foot- 
steps were  now  upon  the  sea,  and  now 
upon  the  desert ; whose  way  was  set 
among  strange  gods  and  divers  heresies 
— “ ' For  there  must  also  he  heresies,  that 
they  which  are  approved  may  he  made 
manifest  among  the  weak A moment 
more,  and  then  he  added:  "Reproof* he 
has  known  amongst  us.  Lord,  and  stripes 
and  sackcloth  borne ; but  he  is  the  dearer 
for  that  we  may  not  be  near  him  to  stay 
his  youth  and  give  him  wisdom.  He 
hath  been  tried  beyond  his  years;  do 
Thou  uphold  his  hands.  Once  with  a 
goad  did  we  urge  him  on  when  in  ease 
and  sloth  he  was  among  us,  but  now  he 
spurreth  on  his  spirit  and  body  in  too 
great  haste — O put  Thy  hand  upon  the 
bridle,  Lord,  that  he  ride  soberly  upon 
Thy  business.” 

There  was  a longer  silence  now,  but 
at  last  came  the  voice  of  Luke  Claridge. 

"Father  of  the  fatherless,”  he  said, 
"my  days  are  as  the  sands  in  the  hour- 
glass hastening  to  their  rest;  and  my 
place  will  soon  be  empty.  He  goeth  far, 
and  I may  not  go  with  him.  He  fighteth 
alone,  like  him  that  strove  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus;  do  Thou  uphold  him 
that  he  bring  a nation  captive.  And  if 
a viper  fasten  on  his  hand,  as  chanced 
to  Paul  of  old,  give  him  grace  to  strike 
it  off  without  hurt.  O Lord,  he  is  to 
me  Thy  servant  as  the  one  ewe  lamb, 
let  him  be  Thine  when  Thou  gatherest 
for  Thy  vineyard!” 

“ And  if  a viper  fasten  on  his  hand — /” 
Divid  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head and  closed  his  eyes.  The  beasts 
at  Ephesus  he  had  fought,  and  he  would 
fight  them  again — there  was  fighting 
enough  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
the  viper  would  fasten  on  his  hand — it 
had  fastened  on  his  hand,  and  he  had 
struck  it  off;  but  it  would  come  again, 
the  dark  thing  against  which  he  had 
fought  in  the  desert,  and  yet  again  it 


would  come;  and  he  felt  himself  shrink 
from  the  struggle. 

Their  prayers  had  unnerved  him,  had 
got  into  that  corner  of  his  nature  where 
youth  and  its  irresponsibility  loitered 
yet.  For  a moment  he  was  shaken,  and 
then  he  rose  slowly,  and  looking  at 
the  faces  of  the  Elders,  said:  "Friends, 
I go  again  upon  paths  that  lead  into  the 
wilderness.  I know  not  if  I ever  shall 
return.  Howsoe’er  that  may  be,  I shall 
walk  with  firmer  step  because  of  all  you 
do  for  me.” 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  prayed: 
"O  God,  I go  into  the  land  of  ancient 
plagues  and  present  pestilence.  If  it  be 
Thy  will,  bring  me  home  to  this  good 
land  when  my  task  is  done.  If  not,  by 
Thy  goodness  let  me  be  as  a stone  set 
by  the  wayside  for  others  who  come 
after : and  save  me  from  the  beast 
and  from  the  viper.  ' Thou  art  faithful, 
who  unit  not  suffer  us  to  he  tempted 
above  that  we  are  able;  hut  wilt  with 
the  temptation  also  make  a way  of  es- 
cape, that  we  may  he  able  to  hear  it V" 

He  sat  down,  and  all  grew  silent 
again ; but  suddenly  some  one  sobbed 
aloud — sobbed,  and  strove  to  stay  the 
sobbing,  and  could  not,  and  getting  up, 
went  quickly  towards  the  door. 

It  was  Faith.  David  heard,  and  came 
quickly  after  her.  As  he  took  her  arm 
gently,  his  eyes  met  those  of  Hylda. 
She  rose  and  came  out  also. 

"Will  thee  take  her  home?”  he  said 
huskily.  "I  can  bear  no  more.” 

Hylda  placed  her  arm  round  Faith’s^ 
and  led  her  out  under  the  trees  and  into 
the  wood.  As  they  went,  Faith  looked  back. 

" Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Davy,” 
she  said  softly. 

Three  lights  burned  in  Hamley:  one 
in  the  Red  Mansion,  one  in  the  Cloister- 
ed House,  and  one  in  Soolsby’s  hut  upon 
the  hill.  In  the  Red  Mansion  old  Luke 
Claridge,  his  face  paling  with  feeling, 
his  white  hair  tumbling  about  his  head, 
his  head  thrust  forward,  his  eyes  shining, 
sat  listening,  as  Faith  read  aloud  letters 
which  Benn  Claridge  had  written  from 
the  East  many  years  before.  One  let- 
ter, written  from  Bagdad,  he  made  her 
read  twice.  The  faded  sheet  had  in 
it  the  glow  and  glamour  of  the  East; 
it  was  like  a heart  beating  with  life: 
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feeling  rose  and  fell  in  it  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  Once  the  old  man  interrupt- 
ed Faith. 

"Davy — it  is  as  though  Davy  spoke. 
It  is  like  Davy — both  Claridge,  both  Clar- 
idge,”  he  said.  “ But  is  it  not  like  Davy  ? 
Davy  is  doing  what  it  was  in  Benn’s 
heart  to  do.  Benn  showed  the  way ; Benn 
called,  and  Davy  came.” 

He  laid  both  hands  upon  his  knees 
and  raised  his  eyes.  “ O Lord,  I have 
sought  to  do  according  to  Thy  will.”  He 
was  thinking  of  a thing  he  had  long 
hidden.  Through  many  years  he  had 
had  no  doubt,  no  qualm;  but,  since  Da- 
vid had  gone  to  Egypt,  some  spirit  of 
unquiet  had  worked  in  him.  He  had 
acted  against  the  prayer  of  his  own  wife, 
lying  in  her  grave — a quiet-faced  wom- 
an, who  had  never  crossed  him,  who  had 
never  shown  a note  of  passion  in  all  her 
life,  save  in  one  thing  concerning  Da- 
vid. Upon  it,  like  some  prophetess,  she 
had  flamed  out.  With  the  insight  which 
only  women  have  where  children  are 
concerned,  she  had  told  him  that  he 
would  live  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
done.  She  had  died  soon  after,  and  was 
laid  beside  the  deserted  young  mother, 
whose  days  had  budded  and  blossomed, 
and  fallen  like  petals  to  the  ground, 
while  yet  it  was  the  spring. 

Luke  Claridge  had  understood  neither, 
not  his  wife  when  she  had  said,  “ Thee 
should  let  the  Lord  do  His  own  work, 
Luke,”  nor  his  dying  daughter  Mercy, 
whose  last  words  had  been : “ With  love 
and  sorrow  I have  sowed;  he  shall  reap 
rejoicing — my  babe.  Thee  will  set  him 
in  the  garden  in  the  sun,  where  God  may 
find  him — God  will  not  pass  him  by. 
He  will  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead 
him  home.”  The  old  man  had  thought 
her  mind  touched  by  delirium  then, 
though  her  words  were  but  the  parable  of 
a mind  fed  by  the  poetry  of  life,  by  books 
beyond  her  years,  by  visions  and  dreams 
thrown  off  by  an  indwelling  mind,  by  a 
shy  spirit  to  which  meditation  gave 
fancy  and  far-seeing.  David  had  come  by 
his  idealism  honestly.  The  half-mystical 
spirit  of  his  uncle  Benn,  gallant  and 
humorous  as  it  had  been,  had  flowed 
on  to  another  generation,  through  the 
filter  of  a woman’s  sad  soul.  It  had 
come  to  David  a pure  force,  a construct- 
ive idealism,  behind  which  lay  a spirit 


of  adventure  and  inquiry,  of  observa- 
tion and  practical  faculty,  all  informed 
by  a spirit  of  self-abnegation  belonging 
to  another  age. 

Now,  as  Faith  read,  there  were  ring- 
ing in  the  old  man’s  ears  the  words  which 
David’s  mother  had  said  before  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  passed  away:  “Set  him  in 
the  garden  in  the  sun,  where  Ood  may 
find  him — Ood  will  not  pa#s  him  by” 
They  seemed  to  weave  themselves  into 
the  symbolism  of  Benn  Claridge’s  letter, 
written  from  the  hills  of  Bagdad. 

‘‘  But,”  the  letter  continued,  “ the 
Governor  passed  by  with  his  suite,  the 
buckles  of  the  harness  of  his  horses 
all  silver,  his  carriage  shining  with  in- 
lay of  gold,  his  turban  full  of  precious 
stones.  When  he  had  passed,  I said  to 
a shepherd  standing  by,  ‘If  thou  hadst 
all  his  wealth,  shepherd,  what  wouldst 
thou  do?’  and  he  answered,  ‘If  I had 
his  wealth,  I would  sit  on  the  south  side 
of  my  house  in  the  sun  all  day  and 
every  day.’  To  a messenger  of  the  Pal- 
ace, who  must  ever  be  ready  night  and 
day  to  run  at  his  master’s  order,  I asked 
the  same.  He  replied,  ‘ Master,  if  I had 
all  the  Effendina’s  wealth,  I would  sleep 
till  I died.’  To  a blind  beggar,  shaking 
the  copper  in  his  cup  in  the  highways, 
pleading  dumbly  to  those  who  passed,  I 
made  similar  inquisition,  and  he  replied, 
1 If  the  wealth  of  the  exalted  one  were 
mine,  I would  sit  on  the  mastaba  by  the 
bakehouse  and  eat  three  times  a day, 
save  at  Ramadan,  when  I would  bless 
Allah  the  compassionate  and  merciful, 
and  breakfast  at  sunset,  with  the  flesh 
of  a kid  and  a bowl  of  wine.’  To  a wom- 
an at  the  door  of  a tomb  hung  with 
relics  of  hundreds  of  poor  souls  in  mis- 
ery, who  besought  the  buried  saint  to 
intercede  for  her  with  Allah,  I made  the 
same  catechism,  and  she  answered,  ‘ Oh, 
effendi,  if  his  wealth  were  mine,  I would 
give  my  son  what  he  has  lost.’  ‘What 
has  he  lost,  woman?’  said  I;  and  she 
answered,  ‘A  little  house, .with  a garden 
and  a flock  of  ten  goats,  a cow  and  a 
dovecote,  his  inheritance  of  which  he 
has  been  despoiled  by  one  who  carried 
a false  debt  ’gainst  his  father  gone  to 
the  bosom  of  Allah.’  And  I said  to  her, 
‘But  if  thy  wealth  were  as  that  of  the 
ruler  of  the  city,  thy  son  would  have  no 
need  of  the  little  house  and  garden  and 
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the  flock  of  goats,  and  a cow  and  a dove- 
cote.’ Whereupon  she  turned  upon  me 
in  bitterness,  and  said:  ‘ Were  they  not 
his  birthright?  Were  they  not  his  own 
as  the  seed  of  his  father?  Shall  not  one 
cherish  that  which  is  his  own,  which 
cometh  from  seed  to  seed?  Is  it  not  the 
law — hast  thou  no  children?  And  if 
thou  hast  no  children,  how  canst  thou 
judge,  effendi?’  ‘But/  said  I,  ‘if  his 
wealth  were  thine,  there  would  be  a pal- 
ace on  a hill,  and  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  men  servants  and 
maid  servants,  and  carpets  spread,  and 
the  banquet-tables,  and  wide  gardens 
with  great  orchards/  But  she  stubborn- 
ly shook  her  head.  ‘Where  the  eagle 
built  shall  not  the  young  eagle  nest?  Is 
not  thine  own  thine  own?  How  should 
God  meet  me  in  the  way  and  bless  him 
who  stood  not  by  his  birthright?  The 
plot  of  ground  was  the  lad’s,  and  all  that 
is  thereon.  I pray  thee,  mock  me  not!’ 
God  knows  I did  not  mock  her,  for  her 
words  were  wisdom;  but  I marvelled 
that  I had  known  the  human  heart  so 
little,  and  that  to  her  was  given  so  much. 
So  did  it  work  upon  me  that,  after  many 
days,  I got  for  the  lad  his  own  again, 
and  there  is  he  happier,  and  his  mother 
happier,  than  the  Governor  in  his  palace. 
Later  I did  learn  some  truths  from  the 
shepherd,  the  messenger,  and  the  beggar, 
and  the  woman  with  the  child;  but  chief- 
ly from  the  woman  and  the  child.  The 
sum  of  it  all  is  that  each  man’s  needs 
are  different;  that  each  has  his  own  view 
of  happiness;  that  we  cannot  measure 
all  by  one  rule;  and  that  the  thing  dear- 
est to  each  is  what  he  thinks  are  his  own 
inherent  rights.  The  material  value  has 
no  relation  to  the  value  each  sets  upon 
that  which  is  his  own.  Behind  this  feel- 
ing lies  the  strength  of  the  world.  Here, 
on  this  hill  of  Bagdad,  Luke,  I am 
thinking  these  things;  and,  as  I set  them 
down  for  thee,  there  comes  to  my  mind 
that  wonderful  piece  from  the  brain  of 
Mr.  Addison,  called  The  Vision  of  Mirza, 
which  makes  the  working  world  seem 
far  away  and  the  next  world  very  near. 
And,  Luke,  I would  have  thee  think 
on  my  story  of  the  woman  and  the 
child.  There  is  in  it  a lesson  for  thee, 
as  I believe.” 

When  Luke  Claridge  first  read  this 
letter  years  before,  he  had  put  it  from 


him  sternly.  Now  he  heard  it  with  an 
emotion  which  showed  that  his  spirit 
was  perturbed.  He  took  the  letter  from 
Faith  at  last  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
With  no  apparent  relevancy  to  the  letter, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Faith’s  shoulder, 
he  said: 

“ We  have  done  according  to  our  con- 
science by  Davy — God  is  our  witness,  so !” 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  hand, 
but  did  not  speak. 

In  Soolsby’s  hut  upon  the  hill  Davy 
sat  talking  to  the  old  chairmaker.  Since 
his  return  he  had  visited  the  place  several 
times  only  to  find  Soolsby  absent.  The 
old  man,  on  awaking  from  his  drunken 
sleep,  had  been  visited  by  a terrible  re- 
morse, and,  whenever  he  had  seen  David 
coming,  had  fled  into  the  woods.  He  was 
eager  to  talk  with  “the  Egyptian,”  but 
he  was  ashamed  that  his  pledge  had  been 
broken;  also  he  shunned  the  confession 
he  meant  to  make  and  yet  had  not  the 
courage  to  face.  This  evening,  however, 
David  came  in  the  dark,  and  Soolsby 
was  caught. 

When  David  entered  first,  the  old  man 
broke  down.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
leaned  upon  the  back  of  a chair,  and 
though  his  lips  moved,  no  sound  came 
forth.  But  David  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  set  him  down,  and  laughed  gen- 
tly in  his  face,  and  at  last  Soolsby  got 
voice  and  said: 

“ Egyptian ! O Egyptian !” 

Then  his  tongue  was  loosened  and  his 
eye  glistened,  and  he  poured  out  ques- 
tion after  question,  many  pertinent,  some 
whimsical,  all  frankly  answered  by  Da- 
vid. But  suddenly  he  stopped  short,  and 
his  eyes  sank  before  the  other,  who  had 
laid  a hand  upon  his  knee. 

“Oh,  don’t,  Egyptian,  don’t!  Don’t 
have  aught  to  do  with  me.  I’ve  been  a 
hog  of  a man.  I’m  only  a drunken 
swine.  I kept  sober  four  years,  as  she 
knows — as  the  Angel  down  yonder  in  the 
Red  Mansion  knows;  but  the  day  you 
came,  going  out  to  meet  you,  I got  drunk 
— blind  drunk.  I had  only  been  pre- 
tending all  the  time.  I was  being  coaxed 
along — made  believe  I was  a real  man,  I 
suppose.  But  I wasn’t.  I was  a pillar 
of  sand.  When  pressure  came  I just 
broke  down — broke  down,  Egyptian.  I 
went  to  the  trough  like  a pig.  I’m  a 
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disgrace  to  Hamley.  I’m  no  better  than 
the  clay-eaters  I saw  once  in  Georgia. 
Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  hear  me  grunt. 
It’s  my  natural  speech.  I’m  a hog,  a 
drink  - swilling  hog.  I wasn’t  decent 
enough  to  stay  sober  till  you  had  said 
4 Good  day,’  and  1 How  goes  it,  Soolsby  ?’ 
I tried  it  on;  it  was  no  good.  I began 
to  live  like  a man,  but  I’ve  slipped  back 
in  the  ditch.  You  didn’t  know  that, 
did  you  ?” 

David  let  him  have  his  say,  and  then 
in  a low  voice  said,  "Yes,  I knew  thee 
had  been  drinking,  Sqolsby.” 

He  started.  " She  told  you — Kate 
Heaver — ” 

" She  did  not  tell  me.  I came  and 
found  you  here  with  her.  You  were 
asleep.” 

"A  drunken  sleep!”  He  spat  upon 
the  ground  in  disgust  at  himself. 

" That  is  an  Oriental  custom,  Soolsby. 
I wouldn’t  do  it.” 

" I learnt  it  in  India,”  answered 
Soolsby  simply. 

" They  do  it  in  Egypt,  too,”  said  Da- 
vid dryly,  " but  not  in  Hamley.” 

" I ought  never  have  come  back  here,” 
rejoined  the  chairmaker.  "It  was  no 
place  for  me.  But  it  drew  me.  I didn’t 
belong;  but  it  drew  me.” 

" Thee  belongs  to  Hamley.  Thee  is 
an  honor  to  Hamley,  Soolsby.” 

Soolsby’s  eyes  widened,  the  blurred 
look  of  rage  and  self-reproach  in  them 
began  to  fade  out  and  leave  them  clear. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  question  the  truth 
of  David’s  words.  He  believed  in  Da- 
vid as  a child  in  its  mother,  but  he  want- 
ed to  understand  fully. 

“Thee  has  made  a fight,  Soolsby,  to 
conquer  a thing  that  has  had  thee  by 
the  throat.  There’s  no  fighting  like  it. 
It  means  a watching  every  hour,  every 
minute — thee  can  never  take  the  eye  off 
it.  Some  days  it’s  easy,  some  days  it’s 
hard,  but  it’s  never  so  easy  that  you 
can  say,  1 There  is  no  need  to  watch.’ 
In  sleep  it  whispers  and  wakes  you;  in 
the  morning,  when  there  are  no  shadows, 
it  casts  a shadow  on  the  path.  It  comes 
between  you  and  your  work;  you  see  it 
looking  out  of  the  eyes  of  a friend.  And 
one  day,  when  you  think  it  has  been 
conquered,  that  you  have  worn  it  down 
into  oblivion  and  the  dust,  and  you 
close  your  eyes  and  say,  1 1 am  master,’ 
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up  it  springs  with  fury  from  nowhere 
you  can  see  and  catches  you  by  the 
throat,  and  the  fight  begins  again. 
But  you  sit  stronger,  and  the  fight  be- 
comes shorter;  and  after  many  battles, 
and  you  have  learned  never  to  be  off 
guard,  to  know  by  instinct  where  every 
ambush  is,  then  at  last  the  victory  is 
yours.  But  it  is  hard,  it  is  weary — and 
sometimes  it  seems  hardly  worth  the 
struggle ! But  it  is — it  is  worth  the 
struggle,  friend.” 

Soolsby  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
caught  David  by  the  arms.  "How  did 
you  know — how  did  you  know  ?”  he  asked 
hoarsely.  "It’s  been  just  as  you  say. 
You’ve  watched  some  one  fighting?” 

"I  have  watched  some  one  fighting — 
fighting,”  answered  David  clearly,  but 
his  eyes  were  moist. 

"With  drink,  the  same  as  me?” 

" Ho,  with  opium — morphine.” 

" Oh,  I’ve  heard  that’s  worse — that  it 
makes  you  mad,  the  wanting  it.” 

" I have  seen  it  so.” 

"Did  the  man  break  down  like  me?” 

" Only  once,  but  the  fight  is  not  yet 
over  with  him.” 

"Was  he — an  Englishman?” 

David  inclined  his  head.  " It’s  a 
great  thing  to  have  a temptation  to  fight, 
Soolsby.  Then  we  can  understand  others.” 

"It’s  not  always  true,  Egyptian,  for 
you  have  never  had  temptation  to  fight. 
Yet  you  know  it  all.” 

" God  has  been  good  to  me,”  David 
answered,  putting  a hand  on  the  old 
man’s  shoulder.  "And  thee  is  a credit 
to  Hamley,  friend.  Thee  will  never  fall 
again.” 

"You  know  that — you  say  that  to  me! 
Then,  by  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  I 
never  will  be  a swine  again,”  he  said, 
getting  to  his  feet. 

" Well,  good-by,  Soolsby.  I go  to- 
morrow.” 

Soolsby  frowned ; his  lips  worked. 
"When  will  you  come  back?”  he  asked 
eagerly. 

David  smiled.  "There  is  so  much  to 
do,  they  may  not  let  me  come,  not  soon. 
I am  going  into  the  desert  again.  But 
what  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  one  does 
one’s  best  wherever  one  is — the  desert 
or  another  place.  And  the  desert  is  my 
place  now.” 

Soolsby  was  shaking;  He  spoke  husk- 
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ily.  “ Here  is  your  place,”  he  said. 
“ You  shall  come  back — Oh,  but  you 
shall  come  back,  here,  where  you  be- 
long” 

David  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  and 
clasped  the  strong  hand  again.  A mo- 
ment after,  he  was  gone. 

From  the  door  of  the  hut  Soolsby 
spoke  aloud. 

u I will  bring  you  back — if  Luke 
Claridge  doesn't,  then  I will  bring  you 
back.  If  he  dies,  I will  bring  you — no, 
by  the  love  of  God,  I will  bring  you 
back  while  he  lives!” 

Two  thousand  miles  away,  in  a Nile 
village,  a score  of  women  sat  wailing  in 
dark  doorways,  dust  on  their  heads, 
black  mantles  covering  their  faces.  By 
the  pond  where  all  the  people  drank,  per- 
formed their  ablutions,  bathed  their  bodies 
and  rinsed  their  mouths,  sat  the  sheikh-el- 
beled,  the  village  chief,  taking  counsel  in 
sorrow  with  the  barber,  the  welee,  or  holy 
man,  and  others.  Now  speaking,  now  rock- 
ing their  bodies  to  and  fro,  in  the  evening 
sunlight,  they  sat  and  watched  the  Nile 
in  flood  covering  the  wide  wastes  of  the 
Fayoum,  spreading  over  the  land  rich 
deposits  of  earth  from  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  When  that  flood  subsided 
there  would  be  fields  to  be  planted  with 
dourra  and  onions  and  sugar-cane;  but 
they  whose  strong  arms  should  plough 
and  sow  and  wield  the  sickle,  the  youth, 
the  upstanding  ones,  had  been  carried 
off  in  chains  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
Egypt,  destined  for  the  far  Soudan,  for 
hardship,  misery,  and  death,  never  to 
see  their  kindred  any  more.  Twice 
during  three  months  had  the  dread 
servant  of  the  Palace  come  and  driven 
off  their  best  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
The  brave,  the  stalwart,  the  bread- 
winners, were  gone,  and  yet  the  tax- 
gatherer  would  come  and  press  for  every 
impost  — on  the  onion-field,  the  date- 
palm,  the  dourra-field,  and  the  clump 
of  sugar-cane,  as  though  the  young  men, 
the  toilers,  were  still  there.  The  old 
and  infirm,  the  children,  the  women, 
must  now  double  and  treble  their  labor; 
the  old  men  must  go  to  the  corvee,  and 
mend  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  the 
Prince  and  his  pashas,  providing  their 
own  food,  their  own  tools,  their  own 
housing,  if  housing  there  would  be — if 


it  was  more  than  sleeping  under  a bush 
by  the  riverside,  or  crawling  into  a hole 
in  the  ground,  their  yeleks  their  clothes 
by  day,  their  only  covering  at  night. 

They  sat  like  men  without  hope,  yet 
with  the  bitter  mien  of  those  who  had 
known  better  things,  had  found  good 
and  had  lost  it,  had  seen  content  and  now 
were  desolate. 

Presently  one — a lad — the  youngest  of 
them,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  began  to 
chant  a recitative,  while  another  took  a 
small  drum  and  beat  it  in  unison.  He 
was  but  just  recovered  from  an  illness, 
or  he  had  gone  also  in  chains  to  die  for 
he  knew  not  what,  leaving  behind  with- 
out hope  all  that  he  loved — 

“How  has  the  cloud  fallen,  and  the  leaf 
withered  on  the  tree. 

The  lemon-tree,  that  standeth  by  the 
door; 

The  melon  and  the  date  have  gone  bitter 
to  the  taste, 

1 The  weevil,  it  has  eaten  at  the  core — 

The  core  of  my  heart,  the  mildew  find* 
eth  it. 

My  music,  it  is  but  the  drip  of  tears. 

The  garner  empty  standeth,  the  oven  hath 
no  fire, 

Night  filleth  me  with  fears. 

O Nile  that  floweth  deeply,  hast  thou  not 
heard  his  voice? 

His  footsteps  hast  thou  covered  with  thy 
flood? 

He  was  as  one  who  lifteth  off  the  yoke. 

He  was  as  one  who  taketh  off  the  chain. 

As  one  who  sheltereth  from  the  rain. 

As  one  who  scattereth  bread  to  the  pigeons 
flying. 

His  purse  was  at  his  side,  his  mantle  was 
for  me, 

For  any  who  passeth  were  his  mantle  and 
his  purse, 

And  now  like  a gourd  is  he  withered 
from  our  eyes. 

His  friendship,  it  was  like  a shady  wood — 

Whither  has  he  gone? — Who  shall  speak 
for  us  ? 

Who  shall  save  us  from  the  kourbash  and 
the  stripes? 

Who  shall  proclaim  us  in  the  palace? 

Who  shall  contend  for  us  in  the  gate? 

The  sakkia  turneth  no  more;  the  oxen 
they  are  gone; 

The  young  go  forth  in  chains,  the  old 
waken  in  the  night, 

They  waken  and  weep,  for  the  wheel  turns 
backward, 

And  the  dark  days  are  come  again  upon 
us  - 

Will  he  return  no  more? 
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Ilis  friendship  was  like  a shady  wood, 

O Nile  that  floweth  deeply,  hast  thou  not 
heard  his  voice? 

Hast  thou  covered  up  his  footsteps  with 
thy  flood? 

The  core  of  my  heart,  the  mildew  findeth 
it!” 

Another — an  old  man — took  up  the 
strain,  as  the  drum  kept  time  to  the  beat 
of  the  voice  with  its  undulating  call 
and  refrain — 

“ When  his  footsteps  were  among  us  there 
was  peace; 

War  entered  not  the  village,  nor  the  call 
of  war. 

Now  our  homes  are  as  those  that  have  no 
roofs; 

As  a nest  decayed,  as  a cave  forsaken. 

As  a ship  that  lieth  broken  on  the  beach. 

Is  the  house  where  we  were  born. 

Out  in  the  desert  did  we  bury  our  gold. 

We  buried  it  where  no  man  robbed  us, 
for  his  arm  was  strong. 

Now,  are  the  jars  empty,  gold  did  not 
avail 

To  save  our  young  men,  to  keep  them 
from  the  chains. 

God  hath  swallowed  his  voice,  or  the  sea 
hath  drowned  it. 

Or  the  Nile  hath  covered  him  with  its 
flood, 

Else  would  he  come  when  our  voices  call. 

His  word  was  honey  in  the  prince’s  ear — 

Will  he  return  no  more?” 

And  now  the  sheikh-el-beled  spoke. 
"It  hath  been  so  since  Nahoum  Pasha 
passed  this  way  four  months  agone.  He 
hath  changed  all.  He  will  do  by  war 
what  the  other  did  and  would  do  with 
the  hand  of  peace.  War  will  not  avail. 
David  Pasha,  he  will  come  again.  His 
word  is  as  a rock  from  which  floweth  a 
spring  that  giveth  life.  It  is  as  the 
centre  of  the  world.  Ye  have  no  hope, 
because  ye  see  the  hawks  among  the 
starving  sheep.  But  the  shepherd  will 
return  from  behind  the  hill,  and  the 
hawks  will  flee  away.  Behold,  once  was 
I in  the*  desert.  Listen,  for  mine  are 
the  words  of  one  who  hath  travelled  far 
— was  I not  at  Damascus  and  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad  and  at  Mecca  by  the  tomb 
of  Mahomet,  the  prophet  of  Allah  the 
compassionate,  the  merciful  ?” 

Reverently  he  touched  the  green  turban 
on  his  head,  evidence  of  his  journey  to 
Mahomet’s  tomb.  "Once  in  the  desert 
I saw  afar  off  an  oasis  of  wood  and  water, 
and  flying  things,  and  houses  where  a 


man  might  rest.  And  I got  me  down 
from  my  camel,  and  knelt  upon  my  sheep- 
skin, and  gave  thanks  in  the  name  of 
Allah.  Thereupon  I mounted  again  and 
rode  on  towards  that  goodly  place.  But 
as  I rode  it  vanished  from  my  sight. 
Then  did  I mourn  and  staffer.  Yet  once 
again  I saw  the  trees  and  flocks  of 
pigeons  and  waving  fields,  and  I was 
hungry  and  thirsty,  and  longed  ex- 
ceedingly. Yet  got  I down,  and,  upon 
my  sheepskin,  once  more  gave  thanks 
to  Allah.  And  I mounted  thereafter 
in  haste  and  rode  on;  but  once  again 
was  I mocked.  Then  I cried  aloud 
in  my  despair.  It  was  in  my  heart  to 
die  upon  the  sheepskin  where  I had 
prayed ; for  I was  burnt  up  within,  and 
there  seemed  naught  to  do  but  say 
Malaish  and  go  hence.  But  that  good- 
ly sight  came  again.  My  heart  rebelled 
that  I should  be  so  mocked.  I bent  down 
my  head  upon  my  camel  that  I might 
not  see,  yet  once  more  I loosed  the  sheep- 
skin. Lifting  up  my  heart,  I looked 
again,  and  again  I took  hope  and  rode 
on.  Farther  and  farther  I rode,  and  lo! 

I was  no  longer  mocked;  for  I came  to 
a goodly  place  of  water  and  trees  where 
I was  refreshed,  and  slept,  and  was 
saved.  So  shall  it  be  with  us.  We 
have  looked  for  his  coming  again,  and 
our  hearts  have  fallen  and  been  as  ashes 
for  that  he  has  not  come.  Yet  these  be 
but  mirages,  and  one  day  soon  David 
Pasha  will  come  again,  and  our  pains 
shall  be  eased.” 

“Aiwa,  aiwa,  yes,  yes,”  cried  the  lad 
who  had  sung  to  them. 

" Aiwa,  aiwa,*9  rang  softly  over  the  pond, 
where  naked  children  stooped  to  drink. 

The  smell  of  the  cooking-pots  floated 
out  from  the  mud-houses  near  by. 

“ Malaish”  said  one  after  another,  "I 
am  hungry.  He  will  come  again — per- 
haps to-morrow.”  So  they  moved  to- 
wards the  houses  over  the  way. 

One  cursed  his  woman  for  wailing  in 
the  doorway;  one  snatched  the  lid  from 
a cooking-pot;  one  drew  from  an  oven 
cakes  of  dourra  and  gave  them  to  those 
who  had  none;  one  knelt  and  bowed  his 
forehead  to  the  ground  in  prayer;  one 
shouted  the  name  of  him  whose  coming 
they  desired. 

So  was  David  missed  in  Egypt. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Miss  Sallie’s  Title 

BY  LILY  YOUNG 


Miss  sallie  McWhorter  was 

going  to  be  married. 
h This  created  a sensation  in 
Middle  Moodna,  where  the  mere  painting 
of  a house  is  an  event  of  importance. 
The  coming  change  in  Miss  Sallie’s  con- 
dition was  all  the  more  an  epoch-making 
occurrence  because  for  forty-seven  lone 
years  she  had  dwelt  in  a state  of  un- 
sought singleness,  while  two  generations 
had  grown  up  about  her  and  another  was 
rising.  To  her  own  generation  and  the 
one  preceding  she  had  been  known  as 
plain  “ Sallie,”  but  as  she  began  to  be 
recognized  as  the  official  village  spinster, 
as  it  were,  almost  every  one  had  fallen 
naturally  into  the  young  people’s  fashion 
of  calling  her  “Mis&  Sallie,” — or,  some- 
times, for  the  greater  definiteness,  “Miss 
Sallie  McWhorter.” 

And  so  it  had  gone  on  while  she  had 
ripened  and  faded  before  her  time,  as  the 
frail  often  do  in  narrow  neighborhoods. 
It  was  as  if  a social  revolution  were  about 
to  take  place.  Miss  Sallie  was  about  to 
become  Hiram  Higgins’s  wife. 

Yet,  after  the  common  gasp  of  in- 
credulity caused  by  the  first  news  of  the 
contemplated  change  in  the  village  old 
maid’s  condition,  every  one  seemed  sud- 
denly to  find  out  that  it  was  not  so 
astonishing  an  outcome,  after  all,  and 
people  admitted  that  it  was  an  excellent 
thing  for  Miss  Sallie. 

“’Tain’t  so  s’prisin’,”  commented  old 
Captain  Sedden,  postmaster,  grocer,  con- 
fectioner, hardware  merchant — in  short, 
purveyor-in-ordinary  to  the  people  of 
Middle  Moodna, — as  he  carefully  and  em- 
phatically pressed  the  post-office  stamp 
of  the  village  on  a letter,  and  picking  it 
up,  gazed  with  gratified  admiration  at 
his  execution  before  submitting  the  next 
letter  to  the  same  treatment.  “’Tain’t 
s’prisin’  when  you  think  how  she  usedter 
nurse  Mis’  Higgins  when  she  was  ailin’ 
with  her  very  coarse  veins.  That  poor 
woman  certainly  had  the  very  coarsest 


veins  I ever  did  see.  Hi  Higgins  usedter 
say  them  times  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
he  would  ’a’  done  without  Miss  Sallie 
’round  the  house  a-cookin’  an’  a-nursin’ 
an’  a-makin’  things  easy  an’  homelike 
for  his  poor  wife  an’  him.  I s’pose  both 
he  an’  Miss  Sallie  felt  kind  o’  lonesome 
after  Mis’  Higgins  died.” 

He  interrupted  himself  for  a mo- 
ment in  order  to  give  brief  attention  to 
deciphering  the  address  on  a postal 
card  he  had  chanced  upon;  but  in  that 
one  moment  he  had  lost  his  position  as 
chronicler;  for  one  of  the  gossips  about 
him,  as  if  dreading  a silence  when  such 
on  important  topic  was  under  delibera- 
tion, immediately  took  up  the  narrative: 

“You  see,  there  was  Miss  Sallie,  kith- 
less and  kinless  an’  seemin’  to  be  wastin’ 
away  by  inches,  livin’  any  ole  way  all 
by  herself  in  that  little  house  down  by 
the  Brainerds’  place,  where  her  mother, 
an’  her  gran’mother  before  that,  went 
off  with  the  consumption.  An’  there  was 
Hi  alone  on  the  farm,  with  nobody  to  look 
after  him,  after  bein’  married  to  Mis’ 
Higgins  for  nigh  thirty  year,  an’  all  the 
children  gone  before.  I guess  it’s  kinder 
natural  they  should  ’a’  fixed  it  up  between 
’em  to  get  j’ined  together.” 

“Yis,”  said  Tim  McElroy,  kicking  his 
heels  with  decision  against  a big  dry- 
goods  box  upon  which  he  was  perched,  and 
nodding  his  head  with  conviction.  Tim 
represented  the  recent  foreign  element  in 
the  village — was  the  sole  representative, 
in  fact.  “Yis,  oi  mysilf,  bein’  niver 
married,  rccogno.ize  how  much  of  a 
casaster” — this  was  one  of  Tim’s  own 
words,  probably  the  offspring  of  a union 
between  “ catastrophe  ” and  “ disaster  ” — 
“it  is  to  lose  a woife  and  live  alone. 
Hi  Higgins  makes  no  mistake  in  takin’ 
Miss  Sallie  for  a second,  though  she  be 
not  in  the  foirst  maiden  blush,  so  to 
spake.  Yis,  it’s  a foine  thing;  oi  give 
in  till  that.” 

And  when  Tim  admitted  in  such  terms 
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the  correctness  of  a step,  however  serious, 
the  village  felt,  as  one  man,  that  the 
affair  had  passed  the  censor  and  the  deed 
was  therefore  good. 

It  was  glad  spring-time,  and  the  apple- 
trees  in  Hiram  Higgins’s  orchard  were 
breaking  out  into  a perfect  riot  of  pink 
and  white,  when  the  elderly  groom 
brought  his  new,  middle-aged,  withered 
little  wife  to  her  home  adorned  by  nature 
with  such  inappropriate  bridal  trappings, 
and  the  wedded  pair  commenced  together 
the  life  of  simplicity  and  daily  toil  which 
had  ever  been  the  portion  of  each  apart, 
except  for  the  occasions  when  the  two 
had  shared  it — that  is,  at  the  times  when 
Miss  Sallie  had  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  duties  left  undone  through  the 
ailing  of  the  late  Mrs.  Higgins. 

Dreamily  in  her  first  married  days  the 
quiet-eyed  little  woman,  who  had  been 
taken  as  helpmate  by  plain  old  bereaved 
Hiram,  would  sometimes  go  towards  the 
room  where  she  had  so  often  ministered 
to  the  invalid  wife,  half  prepared  to 
offer  some  attention  of  the  old  time, 
and  only  on  approaching  the  empty  bed 
would  call  to  mind  that  she  was  now 
Mrs.  Higgins. 

“ Mrs.  Hiram  Higgins — Mrs.  Hiram 
Higgins!”  Sallie  would  repeat  softly  to 
herself,  as  she  fed  the  chickens  or  knead- 
ed the  bread  or  was  engaged  in  some  other 
of  the  endless  round  of  homely,  ever- 
repeating  labors  that  go  to  make  up  the 
life  of  a small  farm  wife.  Then  her 
thoughts  would  invariably  run  on: 

“ Seems  kind  o’  strange  to  get  my  title 
so  late  in  life,  an’  yet  I was  always  so 
wishful  of  a title.  Thought  I’d  go  on 
forever  jes  * Miss  Sallie  McWhorter.’ 
Nobody  but  me  ’ll  ever  know  how  bad  I 
did  want  to  be  called  Mrs.  Somebody. 
It’s  about  all  that  seemed  to  make  life 
worth  the  livin’.”  And  a suspicious 
touch  of  conscious  pink  would  glint 
through  the  pallor  of  the  pinched  little 
unemotional  face  at  this  appearance  of 
being  confidential  even  with  herself.  For 
confidences  of  any  sort  seemed  strange 
to  Miss  Sallie,  owing  to  her  long  solitary 
life.  She  never  broke  through  her  reti- 
cence even  with  Hiram.  To  him  she  was 
maid  of  all  work,  careful  counsellor,  un- 
demonstrative companion — sounding  no 
depths  of  feeling,  aspiring  to  no  heights, 
content  with  the  simple  fact  that  she  was 


Mrs.  Higgins;  as  much  dignity  attach- 
ing to  the  “Mrs.”  as  if  she  had  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  a prince  of  the 
blood  and  had  acquired  thereby  title  to 
majesty  untold. 

“ Miss  Sallie,”  said  Hiram,  one  day  in 
the  mellow  summer  (he  was  conservative 
— very — and  had  never  yet  broken  him- 
self of  the  habit  of  years,  still  addressing 
his  wife  by  the  name  which  he  had  grown 
to  associate  with  her) — “ Miss  Sallie, 
seems  to  me  like  the  rust  of  time  is  set- 
tlin’ pretty  thick  on  the  outside  of  this 
house.  S’pose  we  get  Tim  McElroy  to 
come  over  and  help  us  to  polish  it  up  a 
bit.  Let’s  put  a nice  coat  o’  paint  all 
over.  Now  what  sort  o’  color  would 
you  say?” 

He  paused  in  the  kitchen  door  on  his 
way  to  feed  the  pigs,  a pail  in  either  hand, 
his  toil-bent  form  and  bearded  face  await 
for  her  reply. 

“ Well,  Hi,  how  about  a nice  gray  with 
green  trimmin’s?”  she  ventured. 

“Why,  the  gray’s  all  right,”  returned 
the  man,  “but” — and  he  waited  medi- 
tatively as  if  consulting  some  inner 
adviser  before  he  went  on — “but  I ain’t 
so  sure  about  the  green  trimmin’s.  You 
see,  Miss  Sallie,  Mis’  Higgins  never  did 
set  much  store  by  green,  an’  I wouldn’t 
like  to  do  anything  against  her  likin’ 
— would  you?” 

There  was  a little  gulp,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible catch  in  his  wife’s  breath,  as 
her  husband’s  words  came  to  her;  but 
she  only  bent  a little  lower  over  the  wash- 
tub  as  she  answered. 

“ Any  color  you  like,  then,  Hi.  I 
ain’t  particular,  you  know.”  But  when 
the  man’s  figure  had  disappeared  around 
the  comer  of  the  bam  she  lifted  her  frail 
form  from  her  work  and  gazed  long  and 
prayerfully  out  into  the  bright,  generous, 
strengthening  day  as  if  to  borrow  hope 
from  it — hope  that  some  day  Hi  would 
remember  that  she  was  now  Mrs.  Higgins. 
It  was  the  first  time  her  husband  had  ever 
let  Sallie  feel  that  the  shadow  of  the  dead 
wife  was  still  standing  between  her  and 
her  ambition  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Of  course  he  could  not  know,  but  some- 
how it  seemed  to  her  as  if  his  words 
had  been  aimed  at  her  naked  heart.  Yet 
after  a while  she  whispered  to  the  in- 
attentive silence,  with  a wistful  little 
smile  of  self-reliance: 
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" It  ’ll  come  some  day  soon;  ah,  yes,  I 
know  it  ’ll  come.” 

And  so  she  continued  to  comfort  her- 
self, daily  waiting  for  something  that  to 
most  women  would  have  been  nothing — 
almost  nothing — but  to  her  was  the  de- 
sire of  a lifetime:  the  coming  into  her 
title.  And  while  waiting  hope  bright- 
ened her  time-dulled  eye  and  lightened 
her  step,  making  her  narrow  life  of  wifely 
servitude  seem  a joy,  as  she  disdainfully 
looked  back  on  her  days  of  simple  single- 
ness, and  gloried  in  the  distinction  that 
would  come  to  her  when  all  the  world 
would  call  her  " Mrs.  Higgins.”  For  it 
was  not  the  dignity  of  marriage  that 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  adorned 
with  a visible  aureole ; it  was  the  dignity 
of  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
would  acquire  what  she  proudly  styled 
her  " title.”  What  mattered  it  that  on  her 
infrequent  little  excursions  into  the  vil- 
lage the  people  still  hailed  her  as  " Miss 
Sallie  McWhorter  ” ? It  was  only  an  ugly 
habit  that  they  would  shed  after  a while; 
for  did  not  all  married  women  come  in 
time  to  be  called  by  their  husbands’  names  f 
She  was  not  unwilling — she  was  very  glad 
indeed — to  wait  a reasonable  time  for 
what  she  so  earnestly  wished,  even  though 
she  had  thought  that  she  would  drop  at 
once  into  being  styled  " Mrs.  Higgins.” 

" Tim,”  she  said,  one  day  in  the  tawny 
fall,  to  the  friendly  Irishman  who  had 
come  out  to  help  Hiram  paint  the  house; 
the  husband  had  gone  about  some  farm 
task,  and  Tim  McElroy  was  wielding  the 
brush  with  amateurish,  dash  and  aban- 
don as  he  laid  broad,  ruddy  splashes  of 
color  upon  the  time-worn  coat  of  the  old 
house — " Tim,  it’s  a long  time  since 
I’ve  been  down  to  the  village.  Do  they 
ever  talk  of  me  down  there  now  ?” 

" Why,  yes.  Miss  Sallie  McWhorter, 
most  frequent.  Ye  know  that  half  the 
populace  there  was  afther  adorin’  ye.” 
And  he  gazed  down  with  uncouth  gal- 
lantry from  his  perch  on  the  ladder  at 
the  shy  little  woman  in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  Tim” — she  paused  as  if  her 
thought  had  halted,  and  then  a flame  of 
red  tore  the  shadow  of  her  dull-toned 
face  as  she  commenced  afresh, — "well, 
Tim,  how  do  they  speak  of  me?” 

" Sure,  Miss  Sallie,  always  most  lovin’.” 

"No,  no,  Tim;  I don’t  mean  that.  I 
mean — I mean — ” She  hesitated  a sec- 


ond, then  went  on  with  an  air  of  des- 
peration, as  if  she  must  know  the  worst 
at  once;  and  how  her  voice  yearned  as 
she  put  the  question  I " Do  they  speak 
of  me  by  my  title?  Do  they  call  me 
4 Mrs.  Higgins,’  Tim?” 

A puzzled  look  puckered  Tim’s  face  as 
he  answered:  "Well,  Miss  Sallie,  this 
is  the  toime  of  me  loife  when  I don’t 
know  whether  me  juty  calls  me  to  gra- 
ciously lie  or  to  tell  ye  the  truth  in  its 
purity.  Bein’  a thrue  disciple  of  truth, 
I give  in  till  it,  and  so  I’ll  tell  ye  that 
the  callin’  o’  ye  by  that  pet  name,  so  to 
spake,  o’  Miss  Sallie  McWhorter,  so  long, 
has  become  kind  o’  infectious  an’  chronic, 
an’,  accordin’  to  my  thinkin’,  can’t  ever 
be  cured,  an’  so  the  populace  in  Middle 
Moodna  hold  on  till  it  tight,  an’  projuce 
always  the  name  4 Miss  Sallie  ’ when  rifer- 
ence  to  you  is  made.” 

The  shadows  fell  dimly  across  the  quiet 
gray  eyes,  dulling  the  light  of  hope  that 
had  been  shining  there  for  so  many 
months.  As  in  a lightning  flash  of  al- 
most feminine  intuition  the  tender-heart- 
ed Irishman  saw  his  error.  To  remedy  it, 
to  console  the  victim  of  his  professed  love 
of  truth,  was  his  only  thought.  He  broke 
into  explanations — rough,  kindly  meant. 
He  blundered  awkwardly  through  mean- 
ingless, wordy  Celtic  speeches  intended  to 
comfort  and  to  relight  that  generous  lit- 
tle flame  that  had  been  brightening  those 
eyes  before  he  spoke.  But  whatever  he 
said  failed  of  its  object.  There  was  a lit- 
tle trembling  pallor  of  the  woman’s  lips 
which  Tim  thought  he  half  understood, 
but  no  words  came  to  explain  her  former 
question;  her  grief — for  grief  it  was — 
was  mute. 

From  that  day  a sense  of  lifelessness 
seemed  to  be  upon  Sallie.  The  convic- 
tion appeared  to  have  settled  upon  her 
that  the  " title  ” for  which  she  had  so 
longed  would  never  be  hers.  Even  the 
villagers  began  to  notice  the  change  in 
Hiram  Higgins’s  new  wife.  It  was  not 
very  marked  at  first,  but  by  the  time 
reluctant  spring  was  getting  ready  to 
yield  to  summer,  comments  began  to  flash 
from  one  to  another,  after  one  of  the 
Higginses’  rare  trips  to  the  village. 

" ’Pears  to  me  like  Miss  Sallie  Mc- 
Whorter’s failin’,”  Captain  Sedden  would 
venture  in  confidential  tones  to  the 
habitues  of  the  post-office. 
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“Yes,  yea,”  would  be  the  answer  of 
some  bystander,  with  much  concealed 
emotion  in  the  eloquent  shake  of  his 
head;  “she’s  a-goin’  off  jest  like  her 
mother  an’  gran’mother  before  her,  seems 
to  me.  Never  saw  one  grow  so  peaked 
in  such  a short  time,  an’  she  a bride,  too. 
Wonder  if  Hi  sees  it?” 

Perhaps  Hiram  did  not  notice  it  as 
soon  as  the  outsiders  did,  for  one  grows 
quite  naturally  to  ignore  the  changes  in 
those  with  whom  one  is  brought  in  daily 
contact — provided,  of  course,  the  changes 
are  not  too  startling,  like  bald-headedness 
or  the  loss  of  teeth,  for  instance.  But 
as  time  wore  on  and  an  almost  unbroken 
stillness  seemed  to  settle  upon  the  little 
wife,  the  husband  would  look  at  her  long 
and  anxiously  when  he  thought  himself 
unobserved,  and  occasionally  ask,  as  if 
under  protest, 

“ Is  anything  makin’  you  uneasy  in 
your  mind,  Miss  Sallie?” 

“ No,  Hi ; nothin’,”  she  would  return, 
with  a quiet  sort  of  resignation. 

“ Well,  ain’t  you  feelin’  well  ? If  you 
need  a rest,  I kin  git  in  Sam  Webb’s  girl 
to  help?” 

“ No,  Hi.  I’m  all  right,  I guess.” 

And  with  this  assurance  he  had  to  be 
content. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  Sam 
Webb’s  girl  had  to  be  called  in ; for  Sallie 
went  to  her  bed  one  day.  No,  she  wasn’t 
sick,  she  told  them,  only  a bit  tired.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  she  was  not 
tired  only  for  a day  or  a week,  but  for 
so  long  that  Hi  began  to  get  accustomed 
to  seeing  her  lying  there  day  after  day 
through  the  late  summer,  growing  weaker, 
growing,  too,  less  interested  in  life  and 
the  things  that  belong  to  it.  Something 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  away  from 
her,  something  strong  but  intangible. 

The  self-contained,  grizzled  man  would 
go  about  his  homely  duties  conscious 
— sometimes  dimly,  sometimes  acutely — 
that  there  was  something  wrong  that  he 
might  have  the  power  to  right  if  he  only 
knew  how  to  reach  his  wife’s  confidence. 
But  the  recess  where  that  confidence  was 
kept  seemed  walled  up,  and  his  own  lips, 
as  slow  to  question  into  the  feelings  of 
any  one  as  to  voice  his  own,  never  formed 
the  words  that  should  have  passed  them. 
These  two  spoke  to  each  other  less  than 
ever,  and  then  only  commonplaces.  And 


all  the  while  the  shadow  over  the  man’s 
home  oppressed  him,  following  him  every- 
where, resistless  because  unknown,  and 
he  longed  helplessly  to  lift  it. 

So  time  went  on,  with  Sallie  ever 
lying  in  her  bed,  growing  thinner  and 
quieter  and  apparently  less  of  the  earth, 
until  autumn  came  back  again. 

One  day  Hiram  stood  in  the  doorway 
alone,  looking  cut  into  the  lowering  day. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  heavy 
rain  of  withered  leaves  was  falling,  fall- 
ing crisply  dry — piling  up  in  the  lulls 
of  the  wind,  and  rolling  along  the  earth 
in  the  gusts,  like  waves  of  the  panting 
sea.  Somehow  the  dull  chill  of  the 
fading  day  gave  him  an  unknown  long- 
ing to  arouse  the  warmth  of  the  heart 
within,  and,  suddenly,  without  under- 
standing why,  he  closed  out  the  withering 
world  and  moved  shyly  and  clumsily  to 
the  room  where  his  wife  lay. 

As  he  entered,  her  eyes  were  gazing  out 
of  the  window,  away  beyond  the  forlorn 
branches  of  the  desolate  trees.  Some- 
thing in  Sallie’s  faded  face  startled  the 
man. 

“Miss  Sallie — Miss  Sallie!”  he  called, 
sharply,  as  one  who  is  trying  to  arouse 
a sleeper. 

The  eyes  turned  slowly  and  without  in- 
terest to  him,  and  the  lips  questioned 
wearily — “ Well,  Hi  ?” 

He  hesitated  shamefacedly,  because  he 
really  had  nothing  that  he  could  explain ; 
then  confessed : “ Why,  I can’t  say  exact- 
ly. But  what  was  you  thinkin’  about 
just  when  I come  in,  Miss  Sallie?” 

“ Hi,”  she  said,  with  a gentle,  unstudied 
solemnity,  “I  was  thinkin’  of  the  Great 
Change.” 

“ Of  the  ‘ Great  Change  ’ ?”  came  the 
echo  from  the  man,  who  felt  as  if  a giant 
hand  had  clutched  his  old  heart,  check- 
ing its  throbs  for  a space.  But  he  man- 
aged to  keep  the  fear  that  beset  him 
out  of  his  voice  as  he  asked,  “ What 
you  mean,  Miss  Sallie?” 

“I  mean  the  great  change  that  comes 
when  we  pass  away,  Hi.  You  see,  I’ve 
been  so  weakly  an’  good-for-nothin’  on 
this  earth  lately  that  I don’t  think  I’ll 
ever  be  more  ready  for  it  than  I am  now, 
an’  I don’t  care  how  soon  it  comes.  And, 
Hi — ” She  cut  her  speech  short  as  if 
waiting  for  some  encouragement  from 
him  to  go  on.  She  was  finding  it  hard 
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to  overcome  her  lifelong  reticence.  He 
was  finding  it  hard  to  help  her.  She  had 
to  wait  long  before  he  forced  out  a 
scarce-willing — 

“ Well,  Miss  Sallie  ?” 

" Hi,  I want  to  tell  you  somethin’, 
now  you’re  here.  When  the  change 
comes  I want  you  to  bury  me  decent,  an’ 
fix  up  the  writin’  on  the  tombstone 
my  way.  I mean,  I don’t  want  you  to 
say,  1 Sallie  McWhorter,  beloved  wife  of 
Hiram  Higgins’ — ” 

“ Why  not.  Miss  Sallie  ?”  he  was  start- 
led into  interrupting.  His  reserve  was 
all  but  broken  now. 

" Wait  a minute.  Hi.  You  must  put, 
1 Mrs.  Hiram  Higgins.’  I won’t  rest 
easy  in  the  earth  if  you  don’t  promise 
me.  Hi.  Nobody  ’d  call  me  that  name 
in  this  life,  but  when  I’m  dead  there 
it  will  be  on  my  tombstone,  so’s  ev- 
erybody passing  by  can  read*  it  off. 
That’s  what  gives  me  my  ambition 
to  die.  People  can  say  that  I lived 
an’  died  just  plain  Sallie  McWhorter 
in  name,  but  it  will  stand  there  that 
I’m  Mrs.  Hiram  Higgins  after  I’m  in  the 
ground.  It’s  the  only  chance  I have  of 
ever  getting  my  title.  Oh,  I know,  ni — 
No,  don’t  talk,”  for  the  man’s  lips  showed 
symptoms  of  speech ; " I want  to  have 
my  say  now,  when  I feel  like  talkin’.  I 
may  never  feel  like  talkin’  again. — I 
know,  Hi,  ’twa’n’t  no  use  my  tryin’  to 
get  my  title  so  late  in  life.  That’s  what 
wore  me  out  and  brought  me  to  this — 
jes  the  waitin’  an’  a-wearyin’  after  it. 
I got  so  disappointed  and  tired  waitin’,  I 
thought  I’d  like  to  go  an’  rest  where  I 
wouldn’t  ever  worry  whether  I was  1 Mrs.’ 
or  ‘ Miss  ’ any  more.” 

Her  voice  halted  for  a while,  then  went 
on  with  renewed  strength,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  man  whose  head  was 
bowed  in  the  speechless  eloquence  of  an 
utterly  uncomprehending  sympathy : 

" All  the  time  I was  young  I was 
dreamin’  of  some  day  gettin’  my  title, 
an’  while  I was  growin’  older  an’  hopin’ 
for  it  to  come  to  me  some  other  woman 
was  wearin’  it,  an’  I was  losin’  it  instead 
o’  gettin’  any  nearer  it.  ’Tain’t  your 
fault,  Hi,  but  I should  ’a’  married  a 
man  who  had  a title  to  give  me  ’stead  o’ 
one  who  had  given  it  long  before  to  a 


woman  who  had  wore  it  all  out  in  the 
thirty  years  she  had  it — wore  it  out  so 
bad  nobody  else  could  use  it  ever  again. 
But — but  no  single  man  ever  wanted  me. 
Nobody  ever  did  but  you,  Hi.” 

The  pathetic  tenderness  of  the  simple 
confession  hurt  in  the  growing  gloom  of 
the  room. 

" I’m  sorry ; oh,  I’m  sorry,  Miss  Sallie,” 
cried  the  man,  with  the  unaccustomed 
burst  of  emotion  that  the  crises  of  life 
sometimes  call  forth  from  the  most  self- 
controlled.  " I feel  I had  oughter  known 
all  this,  but  how  could  I tell  it  was  only 
the  name  you  cared  for  an’  not  me?  Oh, 
if  only  I could  do  somethin’!  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  what  was  botherin’ 
you  ? I would  ’a’  called  you  ‘ Mis’  Hig- 
gins ’ all  the  time,  an’  have  made  every- 
body call  you  so,  too;  but  now — Oh, 
Miss  Sallie,  what  am  I goin’  to  do  when 
you’re  gone? — They’ve  all  gone — all  gone, 
an’  now  you’re  goin’,  too.  Ain’t  there 
anything  I can  do  to  keep  you  ?” 

He  took  her  spare  hand  and  held  it 
fast,  as  if  the  strength  of  his  grasp 
could  hold  her  to  earth.  At  the  un- 
usual and  unlooked-for  sign  of  tender- 
ness the  woman’s  eyes  brimmed,  and 
looking  through  the  mist  of  tears,  she 
asked  softly, 

" Would  you  feel  very  bad  with  me 
gone,  ni  ?” 

" I can’t  say  how  bad,  Miss  Sallie. 
You  know,  I can’t  talk  all  right  about 
these  things,  but  I know — oh,  I know  it 
would  be  twice  as  easy  to  go  myself.” 

There  was  a long,  deep  silence  of  peace 
and  understanding  before  Sallie’s  slender 
fingers,  which  had  twined  themselves  ten- 
derly about  the  gnarled  ones  of  Hiram, 
were  loosened.  When  she  spoke  again, 
her  voice  had  in  it  only  the  common- 
placeness of  the  early  married  days. 

"Hi,”  she  said,  "I  guess  we’d  better 
tell  Sam  Webb’s  girl  that  we  won’t  need 
her  after  this  week.  I guess  I’ll  be  able 
to  take  things  in  hand  myself  again 
by  Monday.” 

If  the  man  was  surprised,  he  gave  no 
sign.  He  was  his  normal  self  again. 
All  he  answered  was,  "All  right,  Miss 
Sa — I mean,  Mis’  Higgins.” 

And  so  it  was  that  Miss  Sallie  came 
into  her  title. 
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things.  What  the  French  left  was  over- 
turned by  that  internal  revolution,  a few 
years  later,  which  made  every  great  re- 
ligious house  in  Spain  the  picturesque 
ruin  which  we  see  it  to-day.  When  Ford 
visited  Montserrat  he  found  it  “ an 
abomination  of  desolation,”  in  which  it 
was  hard  even  to  secure  a resting-place. 

Now  once  again,  though  its  old  splendor 
has  departed,  Montserrat  is  alive.  The 
great  church  has  been  restored ; large 
buildings  cluster  around  to  furnish  the 
pilgrim  and  the  visitor  with  a lodging 
that  is,  nominally  at  all  events,  free;  the 
old  shrines  are  well  kept,  and  the  Brothers 
who  guard  this  ancient  home  of  Our 
Lady  have  reestablished  the  School  of 
Music.  For  there  is  an  indestructible 
vitality  in  this  mountain  shrine.  It  was 
once  the  Roman  Estorcil — a temple  of 
Venus.  Even  before  that,  we  may  well 
believe,  some  Iberian  deity  was  reverenced 
here.  Many  a faith  may  have  alighted 
on  this  misty  height  and  silently  winged 
its  way  into  the  darkness  when  the  twi- 
light of  its  godhead  arrived.  And  if 
in  the  ages  to  come  a new  faith  should 
arise  in  the  world,  a new  goddess  em- 
body the  human  dream  of  adorable  grace, 
we  may  be  sure  she  will  be  worshipped 
at  Montserrat. 

Nowadays  not  only  is  Montserrat  a 
centre  of  activity  once  more,  but  the  path 
of  the  pilgrims  has  even  been  made  easy. 
When  first  I saw  Montserrat  from  afar, 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  no  way  of 
access  to  the  monastery  but  by  the  an- 
cient mule-track.  Since  then  the  ascetic 
Spaniard  has  so  far  condescended  to 
modern  ideas  of  comfort  as  to  make  a 
little  mountain  railway  from  Monistrol 
up  almost  to  the  very  spot  below  the  mon- 
astery where,  as  the  inscription  shows — 
“ Aqui  se  hizo  immovil  la  Santa  Imagen 
en  880,” — the  image  of  the  Virgin  on 
its  discovery  refused  to  be  borne  away 
from  her  mountain,  and  so  indicated  the 
magnificent  site  on  which  the  monastery 
was  to  be  erected. 

At  last,  one  day  early  in  May,  T stepped 
into  the  little  train  which  was  to  bear  me 
beyond  the  river  Llobregat  and  so  up  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  somewhat  awed  at 
the  prospect  of  at  last  visiting  a sacred 
spot  towards  which  my  thoughts  had  so 
often  been  set.  T was  at  first  surprised 


to  find  that  my  only  companions  were 
two  loving  young  couples  belonging  to  the 
people.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat 
should  be  a fitting  place  for  a honeymoon. 
I had  forgotten,  what  I was  soon  to 
realize,  that  in  the  simple,  ardent,  and 
austere  temperament  of  the  Spaniard 
love  and  religion  are  two  forms  of  passion 
that  naturally  merge  into  each  other,  and 
that  the  conditions  for  gratifying  the  one 
instinct  may  very  well  be  adequate  to 
gratify  the  other;  in  Spain  a holiday  is 
still,  as  it  once  was  with  us  in  the  north, 
a holy  day. 

Imagine  a vaster  and  more  gracious 
Gibraltar,  piled  and  clustered  masses  of 
conglomerate  rock,  with  bushes  and  small 
trees  growing  on  the  ledges  and  in  the 
clefts,  rising — sheerly,  it  seems  in  the 
distance — from  an  immense  undulating 
plain  through  which  winds  the  river 
Llobregat,  dotted  along  its  banks  with 
towns  and  villages,  while  in  the  distance 
lie  the  hills,  and  far  beyond,  dim  and 
shadowy,  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees,  of 
which  Montserrat  itself  is  really  a sep- 
arate outlying  eminence.  Too  far  from 
any  strategic  position  to  have  played  a 
great  part  in  history  as  a fortress,  Mont- 
serrat has  been  a spiritual  citadel,  and 
this  holy  mountain  with  its  divine  lady 
and  her  servants  has  dominated  the  land 
from  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  little  train  has  arrived,  and  I fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  two  young  couples, 
for  whom  the  way  seems  not  unfamiliar, 
to  an  office,  where  a young  man — a lay 
Brother,  one  would  say,  were  this  still 
a properly  constituted  monastery — enters 
my  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a book, 
and  without  further  question  hands  a key 
to  another  similarly  habited  youth,  who, 
with  two  sheets  and  a towel  over  his  arm. 
precedes  me  to  a barracklike  building 
bearing  the  name  of  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
unlocks  the  door  of  a third-story  room, 
and  leaves  me  absolutely  and  in  every 
respect  to  my  own  devices  for  the  three 
days  during  which  Our  Lady  of  Mont- 
serrat grants  me  the  hospitality  of 
her  lodging. 

I look  around  the  little  whitewashed 
cell  which  for  this  brief  space  will  be  all 
my  own.  It  is  scrupulously  clean  and 
neat,  furnished  with  absolute  simplicity. 
I note — fresh  indication  that  I am  not 
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which  the  little  group  of  buildings  stands, 
the  final  summits  of  Montserrat,  above 
the  monastery,  are  to-night  wreathed  with 
delicate  mist.  As  I wander  up  and  down 
the  silent  deserted  terrace,  in  front  of  the 
small  group  of  buildings  which  makes 
Montserrat  an  abode  of  the  living,  and 
breathe  the  exquisite  air  and  gaze  out 
into  the  mysterious  depths  below  or  up 
at  the  rocky  pinnacles  which  alone  remain 
bright,  I feel  at  last  that  I have  indeed 
reached  the  solemn  shrine  that  I have 
long  dreamed  of  finding  at  Montserrat. 
The  absolute  peace,  the  absence  of  any 
sign  of  life,  becomes  at  last  a little  puz- 
zling; but  the  puzzle  is  solved  when  I 
make  my  way  in  the  gloom  to  the  church, 
and  pushing  open  a little  door,  find  my- 
self amid  the  scattered  worshippers  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  great  church.  The  gloom 
hero,  indeed,  is  far  deeper  than  outside; 


the  fine  Spanish  instinct  for  devotion 
has  always  known,  what  in  the  north 
the  glorification  of  light  has  made  it  so 
hard  for  us  to  realize,  that  a light  sub- 
dued to  gloom  alone  befits  the  attitude 
of  prayer  or  of  adoration;  that  a church 
is  the  last  place  where  we  should  wish 
to  become  acutely  conscious  of  the  petty 
details  which  mark  the  individualities  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  An  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  a vaguely  glowing  splendor  that 
envelops  and  conceals  all  the  world’s  dis- 
tinctions, alone  befits  the  attitude  of  ap- 
proach to  the  supreme  mystery. 

It  is  the  hour  of  Oracion,  almost  the 
only  hour  of  the  day  when  the  church  is 
o])en  to  the  pilgrims,  and  the  exquisite 
voices  of  the  boys  are  chanting  the  Ave 
Maria,  with  the  restrained  and  deliberate 
modulation  that  comes  of  good  training, 
ns  T grope  to  a seat.  If  the  glare  of  day 
could  penetrate  the  church. 


it  might  reveal,  one  feels,  a 
painfully  brilliant  spectacle 
of  tinselled  tawdry,  which 
now  is  subdued  to  a vague 
shimmer  of  gold,  setting: 
forth  the  massive  x>ropor- 
tions  of  the  aisleless  Ro- 
manesque church,  while  the 
scattered  lamps  thp  better 
emphasize  the  duly  ordered 
candles  that  burn  in  the 
shrine,  high  up  in  the  apse 
above  the  altar,  enclosing 
the  sacred  image.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  mellowed 
spiritual  exaltation  one’s 
mood  blends  insensibly  and 
harmoniously  with  that  of 
the  unceasing  company  of 
human  souls  which  for 
more  than  a thousand  years 
has  climbed  up  to  pray  in 
this  mountain.  Here  at 
last  the  pilgrimage  to  Mont- 
serrat is  accomplished. 

Sleex>  is  quickly  banished 
hv  the  air  of  this  height, 
and  to  arrive  at  five  in  the 
fresh  morning  and  stroll 
along  the  mountain  paths 
when  few  or  none  are  yet 
stirring  is  the  best  way  to 
realize  that  Montserrat,  far 


The  Monastery  from  above  the  Railway  Station  from  being  the  mere  home 
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of  the  Santa  Imagen,  was  a shrine  of  na- 
ture’s making  long  before  it  became  a 
shrine  of  man’s. 

It  seems  to  be  the  special  distinction 
of  Montserrat  that  it  achieves  the  sheer 
altitude,  the  solemnity,  the  aloofness  of 
a mountain  and  yet  retains  a certain 
accessibility  and  amenity  which  never 
shut  it  off  from  communion  with  hu- 
manity. With  certain  narrow  limits  its 
aspects  are  infinitely  varied;  every  time 
revealing  some  new  and  impressive  spec- 
tacle of  jutting  promontory,  or  serried 
and  mighty  rock  columns,  or  dark  ravine, 
but  its  main  characteristics  remain  uni- 
form. It  is  always  a huge  rock  reared 
high  in  the  clouds,  but  trees  and  plants 
in  immense  variety  grow  almost  to  the 
summits ; pleasant  paths  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  for  the  fairly  intelligent 
wanderer  no  guide  is  necessary.  There 
are  no  hardships  the  pilgrim  here  need 
surmount.  Now  and  again  one  hears 
the  distant  sound  of  youthful  laughter; 
for  the  note  of  Montserrat  is  one  of 
laughter  as  well  as  of  prayer,  and  on  this 
keen  and  radiant  height,  which  seems  in 
a very  literal  sense  so  near  the  sky,  it 
strikes  no  discord. 

The  paths  that  wind  round  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  summit  reveal  here  and 
there  a neglected  chapel,  a cave  that  was 
once  inhabited,  a ruined  hermitage.  Ev- 
ery such  spot  once  had  its  hermit,  and 
when  he  died  there  were  always  eager 
candidates  for  the  vacant  post.  Very 
sacred  is  the  little  cave  associated  with 
the  name  of  Garin — a ninth-century  saint 
whose  sins  were  grievous  and  his  life  here, 
it  is  said,  of  awful  austerity.  “ It  is  a 
common  and  indeed  a commendable  cus- 
tom among  the  Spaniards,”  wrote  James 
Howell  from  Madrid,  in  1622,  in  his 
Familiar  Letters , “when  he  hath  passed 
his  Grand  Climacteric  to  make  a voluntary 
Resignation  of  Offices,  be  they  never  so 
great  and  profitable,  and  sequestering  and 
weaning  themselves,  as  it  were,  from  all 
mundane  Negotiations  and  Incumbrances, 
to  retire  to  some  Place  of  Devotion,  and 
spend  the  Residue  of  their  Days  in  Medi- 
tation.” Very  certainly,  however,  the 
lives  of  the  world-weary  men  who  came 
to  spend  their  last  years  here  were  not 
usually  without  their  joys.  Even  this 
cave  of  Garin’s,  small  as  it  is,  stands  in 
an  admirably  chosen  spot  and  commands 


a magnificent  view.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  the  men  who  retired  from 
the  conflicts  and  anxieties  of  the  world 
to  this  serene  height  were  not  entirely 
moved,  as  it  seemed  to  the  ignorant  mob, 
by  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  suffering 
or  a resolute  determination  to  expiate 
their  sins  at  all  costs.  That  would  have 
been  far  better  accomplished  in  less  ex- 
quisite spots.  For  many  a weary  and 
sensitive  soul,  we  may  be  sure,  it  was  not 
the  thirst  for  suffering  but  the  thirst  for 
joy  that  led  them  to  Our  Lady  of  Mont- 
serrat. When  they  let  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  world  slide  from  off  their  shoul- 
ders— the  cares  of  a household,  the  hard- 
ships of  camps,  the  restraints  of  courts — 
and  climbed  to  a new  home  in  this  moun- 
tain, it  was  not  with  a sinking  but  with 
a rising  heart,  with  the  exhilaration  of 
St.  Francis,  with  the  glad  new  sense  of 
delicious  freedom  which  once  filled  the 
men  who  went  into  the  Thebaid.  To  lie 
in  the  sunshine;  to  know  how  delicate  is 
the  taste  of  the  water  one  has  one’s  self 
fetched  from  the  spring  and  the  herbs 
one  has  gathered  with  care;  to  watch  the 
superb  and  ever-changing  procession  of 
day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter;  to 
gaze  on  the  towns  and  villages  that  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat  below 
and  look  so  infinitely  pretty — here  was  an 
unfailing  source  of  spiritual  joy  to  men 
who  knew  how  bitterly  tasted  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  of  life. 

Such  thoughts  are  natural  at  Montser- 
rat as  one  wanders  from  holy  place  to 
holy  place,  or  spends  a day  in  a long 
solitary  ramble  among  the  ever-varied  de- 
lights of  the  path  that  leads  to  the  ex- 
treme summit  of  the  mountain  at  San 
Jeronimo.  It  would  be  an  error,  however, 
to  assume  that  even  when  the  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory,  even  when  the  moun- 
tain was  the  goal  of  innumerable  pil- 
grims, the  hermit’s  life  was  altogether 
without  hardship.  But  here  it  is  that  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Spaniard 
comes  into  play.  A certain  ardor  and 
at  the  same  time  a certain  hardness  lie 
at  the  heart  of  that  temperament.  In 
love  and  in  religion,  in  the  life  of  the 
crowd  or  in  solitude,  whatever  the  ex- 
cess of  his  fervor,  he  retains  the  instincts 
of  a spiritual  athlete — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  strict  sense,  of  an  ascetic.  That  is 
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indeed  the  secret  of  the  curious  unity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Spanish  soul— -it 
ever  has  the  ardent  and  unsparing  *irm 
pi  [city  of  flame,  Santa  Teresa  dc  Jesus 
and  Don  Juan  Tenetm,  Unlike  tvpre- 
*<  ti  fa  rives  r»f  the  Spanish  soul  in  life  and 
h i- ■ ; i . 1 ;is  thcv  may  s»*em,  w*  alike  reveal 
thi>  Homelike  quality..  It  is  .equally  vis- 
ible in  the  lowliest  and  the  greatest 
spirits.  Even  Lope  do  Vega,  with  all  his 
passionate  exuberance  of  literary  produc- 
lion,  and  all  his  rtxiklf^  di-snlnu  no-~  ,.f 


living,  to  the  end  of  Ids  long  life  never 
shook  himself  .free  from  his  inborn  spir- 
itual asceticism.  He  never  ate  meat  on 
Fridays  we  are  told,  though  for  his 
hoalthV  sake  he  had  a dispensation  to  do 
so,  and  on  that  day  also  he  always  flagel- 
lated himself;  even  on  the  Friday  before 
he  died,  it  is  recorded,  the  wall*  of  his 
room  and  the  discipline  he  had  used  to 
so*  m rim  himself  were  found  stained  with 
fro-h  blood.  It  is  f he  prertec to  pa t i on  with 
P«a>sipn,  the  predominance  of  the  lover 
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and  the  saint,  which  makes  it  so  easy 
for  the  Spaniard  to  treat  with  a light  and 
easy  negligence  the  heavy  burden  of  ma- 
terial comfort  which  hangs  like  a mill- 
stone round  the  necks  of  northern  people. 

Thus  it  is  that  a large  part  of  the 
charm  of  Montserrat  lies  in  its  freedom, 
in  the  exclusion  of  all  demands  which 
are  not  essentially  necessary.  The  ascetic 
temperament  of  the  Spaniard  renders 
few  things  necessary,  while  his  individ- 
ualism makes  it  easy  for  him,  in  no  un- 
kindly spirit,  to  leave  the  stranger  alone. 
I cannot  remember  that  any  one  during 
the  whole  of  my  stay  made  any  attempt 
to  hamper  my  movements,  to  offer  his 
services  or  his  wares,  or  to  demand  any 
gratuity.  There  are  guides,  indeed,  but 
they  do  not  proffer  their  services,  and 
there  is  a little  bureau  where  post-cards 
are  sold,  but  it  is  nearly  always  closed. 
One  reflected  on  all  that  would  be  seen 
here  if  some  evil  fate  had  placed  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat’s  shrine  in  one’s  own 
country — of  the  huge  and  gaudy  hotels 
with  their  liveried  flunkies,  of  the  tea- 
garden  which  would  replace  the  cross 
on  the  Mirador,  of  the  innumerable  shops 


and  booths  where  the  stranger  would  be 
pestered  to  buy  altogether  unnecessary 
articles,  of  the  gigantic  advertisements  of 
whiskeys  and  liver-pills  which  would  de- 
file every  exquisite  point  of  rock.  As  one 
thinks  of  these  things  one  realizes  how 
far  we  have  yet  to  travel  before  we  at- 
tain to  the  Spaniard’s  insight  into  the 
art  of  living,  his  fine  parsimony  in  life, 
lest  for  life’s  sake  he  should  lose  the 
cause  for  living,  his  due  subordination 
of  dull  material  claim  to  the  larger 
spiritual  claims  of  joy  and  freedom. 

That  indeed  is  the  final  lesson  of  Mont- 
serrat and  the  last  thought  as  we  leave 
this  shrine  in  the  sky  where  the  Spaniard 
comes  for  a brief  season  to  pray  and  to 
laugh  and  to  make  love.  It  is  but  a little 
thing  to  have  seen  the  old  wooden  image 
of  the  Virgin,  laden  as  it  may  be  with 
the  memories  of  a dozen  centuries.  But 
it  is  a great  thing  to  have  been  lifted 
for  a moment  into  a larger  spiritual 
air,  to  have  caught  a glimpse  of  a finer 
ideal  of  life,  to  have  learnt  a lesson  in 
the  art  of  living.  The  symbolic  quest 
of  the  Grail,  after  all,  may  still  be  pur- 
sued in  Montserrat. 


Nightingale  Lane 

BY  WILLIAM  SHARP 

DOWN  through  the  thicket,  out  of  the  hedges, 

A ripple  of  music  singeth  a tune  . . . 

Like  water  that  falls 
From  mossy  ledges 
With  a soft  low  croon: 

Soon 

It  will  cease ! 

No,  it  falls  but  to  rise — but  to  rise — but  to  rise! 

It  is  over  the  thickets,  it  leaps  in  the  trees, 

It  swims  like  a star  in  the  purple-black  skies! 

Ah,  once  again. 

With  its  rapture  and  pain. 

The  nightingale  singeth  under  the  moon! 
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The  Leaving  of  a Dory 

BY  LAWRENCE  MOTT 


THE  skipper  stood  by  the  wheel  in- 
dolently, letting  the  swash  of  the 
rudder  push  the  spokes  back  and 
forth  along  his  fingers. 

The  Lucky,  with  staysail  and  main- 
sail set,  moved  slowly  eastward  on  the 
long,  round-topped  swells. 

Out  to  starboard  many  specks  against 
the  calm  appeared  and  vanished,  as  dories 
rose  and  fell  on  the  seas. 

The  day  was  hot,  sweating  in  the  glare 
of  the  sun;  and  the  horizon  everywhere 
was  hazy  and  dim,  as  though  looked  at 
through  smoked  glasses. 

The  deck  of  the  schooner  had  lost  its 
new,  fresh  look;  blood  stains  and  the  yel- 
low taint  of  dried-up  slime  were  appar- 
ent all  over  it.  Scales  by  the  myriads 
clustered  on  the  coamings  of  the  fish- 
hatches,  and  a persistent  stink  of  cod 
hung  suffocatingly,  made  worse  by  the 
sun’s  strength. 

"Ain’t  lost  a dory!”  Johnson  said, 
leaning  against  the  gear-box  of  the  wheel 
and  thrusting  a lean  thumb  in  the  arm- 
hole of  his  plaid  waistcoat. 

Wong  Ling,  the  cook,  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  shadow  of  the  companionway, 
filled  his  little  pipe  with  something  that 
he  took  from  a tiny  bag  hanging  round 
his  neck. 

" We  gottee  plentee  fish,  Capping,  too !” 
pushing  the  nail-pull  into  the  slim  bowl. 

Johnson  watched  the  Chinaman. 
" Look-a-here,  Wong;  quit  yer  damned 
dope-smokin’ !” 

The  cook  looked  up,  a pained  expression 
in  his  narrow  eyes.  "Wong  no  smokee 
d’lope.  Capping ! On’ee  smokee  velly 
nice  think!” 

The  skipper  laughed.  " It  ’ll  velly  nice 
fix  you !”  he  said,  watching  the  dories  in 
the  distance  as  a hen  watches  her  chicks. 

"Make  Wong  biggee,  fine,  strong!” 
The  Chinaman  sucked  away,  inhaling  the 
faint  blue  fumes  deeply. 

" Strong!  Make  yon  weaker’n  a shrimp 
an’  a bigger  fool  than  Bond  hisself !” 


Lifting  and  rolling  gently,  the  schooner 
crept  towards  the  dories,  a gentle  mur- 
mur of  froth  at  her  bows.  Little  waves 
ran  to  port  and  starboard,  disappearing 
far  away,  overpowered  by  the  weight  of 
the  greater  surge. 

The  cook  stared  at  Johnson.  "You 
white  man  no  understan’ee  Chinaman’s 
think!” 

" No,  and  I don’t  want  any  sich 
1 think  ’ as  you’ve  got  in  thet  little  pipe!” 

" Makee  big  mis’t’lake,  Capping!  Wong 
have  nicee  think,  an’  gettee  muchee  long 
pleasule !” 

The  Chinaman’s  face  grew  white  be- 
neath the  yellow  as  he  puffed.  His  aloe 
eyes  became  black  under  the  influence  of 
the  opium. 

" Ah-h,  Capping,  Won g see  beooful 
t’lings  now !” 

The  short  figure  twitched  and  trembled 
and  its  voice  was  faint.  "Wong  see 
lovelee  girlee  in  Chinaman’s  land;  see 
flowe’ls,  smellee  flowe’ls,  ev’ly  place — al’ 
lound.  Hea’  finee  piece  music.  Capping; 
kissee  girlee,  winee  biggee  lot  dTlar 
f antan  I” 

The  voice  ceased;  the  cook  sucked  on 
mechanically,  his  eyes  focussed  on  noth- 
ing, his  brain  working  on  things  that  were 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  great  Banks. 

Johnson,  in  some  mysterious  way,  was 
drawn  by  the  glamour  of  the  cook’s  words. 
"Dang  the  Chink!”  he  muttered,  gazing 
aloft  and  clutching  the  wheel.  He  was 
fascinated,  nevertheless,  and  listened  to 
Ling’s  murmuring  intently. 

" W’lay,  fa’  w’lay.  Wong  see  heap 
money!  Wong  gettee;  Wong  velly  much 
like.  Me  see  greatee  place  wheHe  watee 
jump  upee — up  an’  shine;  makee  nicee 
noise;  have  muchee  nicee  feel!” 

J ohnson  left  the  wheel  and  drew  up  his 
foot  to  kick  the  Chinaman.  A puff  of 
breeze  came  and  the  schooner  leaned,  fall- 
ing off.  He  brought  her  to  her  course 
again,  the  dories  showing  nearer  in  the 
afternoon  sun. 
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“ Ye  liar  you !”  He  swore  at  the  cook. 
“Ye  said  that  it  wouldn’t  lay  ye  up!” 
Contempt  in  his  eyes,  he  handled  the 
wheel,  favoring  the  gusts  of  breeze. 
“ Ellison  ’ll  be  th’  last  aboard !’’  he  mut- 
tered, “an’  it’s  a good  thing  I got  him 
fur  this  cruise ! He’s  brought  in  more  cod 
than  the  whul’  danged  bunch — a’most!” 

Flat  calm  again,  and  Johnson  turned 
to  the  Chinaman.  The  little  pipe  had 
dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  from  its 
bowl  a wisp  of  smoke  still  rose  straight 
and  thin. 

“ He’s  done  for  some  hours  now,  dod- 
gast  it ! I shouldn’t  ha’  let  him  smoke !” 

Then  a draught  blew  the  smoke  to- 
wards the  skipper,  the  sweet  fumes  reach- 
ing to  his  brain.  He  took  firm  hold  of 
the  wheel,  staring  towards  the  dories. 

“ Muchee  longee  pleasurej”  he  mut- 
tered, in  a curious  whisper. 

He  was  tired  out  with  long  days  of 
handling  the  schooner,  alone  with  the 
cook,  while  the  dories  were  away  haul- 
ing cod.  From  morning  till  night  it  was 
tack  and  ’bout  ship,  with  sheets  to  be 
dragged  at  aft,  while  Wong,  chanting  in 
minor  key,  hauled  on  the  jib  - tackle. 
Then  there  was  single  reefing  to  do  when 
the  wind  came  suddenly,  he  having  the 
hard  work,  the  cook  handling  the  wheel. 

For  many  days  this  had  gone  on,  and 
he  was  worn  with  the  strain;  his  body 
resting  gratefully  now,  in  the  heat  and 
calm  of  the  afternoon. 

The  cook  talked  to  himself  in  his  own 
language,  the  words  muffled,  coming  from 
far  down  in  his  throat.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  slim  body  lay  relaxed  on 
the  hot  deck. 

Motionless  then  the  schooner  drifted. 
Johnson’s  eyes  were  on  the  little  pipe 
that  smoked  on.  No  slightest  breath  of 
wind  on  the  great  wilderness  of  waters; 
only  the  huge  rollers  moved,  their  breasts 
mirrorlike. 

No  sound  save  for  the  dry  creak  of 
sheet-blocks  as  the  main-boom  fetched 
up  hard,  and  the  dripping  sw-i-ish  when 
the  ropes  dragged  out  of  water.  Sailing 
free  she  had  been;  now  that  the  breeze 
was  gone,  the  big  stick  wavered  in  short 
heaves,  as  though  hesitating  whether  to 
rush  across  the  schooner  and  jibe  her. 
The  sun  was  high  above  the  water-line 
in  the  distance  yet,  its  rays  beaming  with 
great  heat  on  the  surging  ocean. 


“ Nobody  ’ll  know,”  the  skipper  whis- 
pered. “ I’m  dead  tired,  an’  it’s  a long 
time  afore  th’  dories  ’ll  be  aboard.  It  ’ll 
keep  me  awake,  if  I take  jest  a whiff  or 
two!”  He  let  go  of  the  wheel,  went  over 
and  picked  up  the  pipe.  “ Nobody  ’ll 
know!”  he  muttered  again,  watching  the 
dories  far  away.  With  a deep  inhalation, 
as  he  would  smoke  his  own  pipe,  John- 
son drew  in  the  fumes.  He  waited,  fin- 
gering the  tiny,  slender  bowl.  Nothing 
happened ! He  was  as  tired  as  ever, 
and  the  waters  rolled  in  the  same  way 
to  the  creaks  and  bangings  of  blocks 
and  halyards. 

“ Such  stuff !”  he  snorted,  taking  a 
deeper  pull  on  the  little  pipe. 

He  waited  again,  doubtingly.  Then 
his  eyes  opened  wide ; a new  strength 
came  over  him. 

“ It’s  great!”  he  said,  aloud.  “ I’ll  have 
one  more  puff  to  keep  good  an’  lively,” 
sucking  bard. 

Silence  for  some  minutes,  the  swells 
passing  under  the  schooner  with  squirts 
of  foam  as  they  struck  her  freeboard. 

The  Chinaman  talked  on,  his  voice 
sounding  eerily  in  the  stillness  of  the 
waters. 

“ Look,  man,  look  at  those  mountains !” 
Johnson  murmured,  leaning  on  the  wheel. 
“Look  at  ’em!”  he  growled,  “ain’t  they 
fine?  See  the  snow  on  th’  tops  of  ’em, 
an’  down  alow  th’  green  of  trees,  wi’ 
valleys  atween ! Can’t  you  hear  the 
brooks  a-gurglin’,  same’s  they  used  to  in 
ol’  Vermont  whar  I was  born;  cain’t  you 
hear  them  birds  a-singin’  same  as  they 
did  in  th’  apple-trees  ter  home?” 

Eyes  agleam  he  listened.  No  answer 
but  the  sodden  murmur  of  the  sea  against 
the  schooner’s  sides. 

“ One  more,  an’  I’ll  be  strong !”  he 
gurgled. 

The  pipe  dropped  to  the  deck  when  it 
left  his  lips. 

“ ’Tis  a band  I hear  a-playin’  1 Home, 
Sweet  Home  ’ ! I see  women  dancin’.” 
His  voice  rose  shrilly.  “ See  the  flowers, 
man,  smell  em — ain’t  they  sweet?”  His 
nostrils  dilated.  “Thar,”  he  whispered, 
eyes  open  still,  “thar’s  fields  o’  flowers, 
man — cain’t  ye  see  ’em  ? I kin ! An’  yon- 
der, look  yonder  to  them  hills  a-glistenin’ 
wi’  th’  sun  on  ’em ! Oh,  ’tis  beau’ful !” 

Johnson  slipped  to  the  deck,  his  figure 
sprawling  inertly.  The  little  pipe  was 
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out;  no  smoke  came  from  its  tiny  black- 
mouthed bowl. 

The  schooner,  left  to  her  own  devices, 
swung  erratically.  A breeze  came.  The 
main-boom  shivered  across  the  deck,  drag- 
ging the  wet  sheet-ropes  across  John- 
son’s face. 

Bang!  It  fetched  up  with  a smash, 
and  the  bows  crowded  into  the  breeze. 

The  skipper  lay  quiet,  muttering  to 
himself,  and  the  cook  kept  up  his  weird 
monologue. 

“ T’  schooner’s  a-comen,  Bim !”  El- 
lison pierced  a half -herring  with  the 
great  hook  as  he  spoke.  “ T’ere’s  heaps 
o’  light  yet,”  he  added,  watching  the  bait 
vanish  under  the  surface,  the  line  whiz- 
zing softly  through  his  fingers. 

The  dory  drifted  slowly  along,  lifting 
easily  to  the  long  swells  from  the  north- 
east. Ear  away,  rising  out  of  the  sea 
as  a cloud  of  white,  the  schooner  shone 
in  the  sunlight,  her  hull  invisible,  only 
her  canvas  gleaming. 

Sharkey  swore  as  he  pricked  his  finger 
against  a cod’s  teeth.  “Fish-hooks  an’ 
tar !”  he  grumbed,  “ it’s  hot  ’nough  ter 
boil  a lobster  on  th’  rail  in  a dry  bucket !” 

“Fushin’s  good,  zure,”  the  big  Labra- 
dorian answered,  with  a smile. 

Bim  looked  at  him.  “Ay,  an’  it’s  al- 
ways good  fishin’  wi’  ye!”  he  growled. 
“ Damn  me  if  I don’t  think  yer  in  wi’ 
th’  Devil  o’  th’  Sea!” 

Ellison’s  face  was  grave  instantly. 
“You  zhut  up,  Bim,  a-talkin’  o’  t’  Bad 
’Un!  Ef  t’  luck  be  wi’  uns,  be  satisfy, 
and  no  talk  ’bout  t’  Bad  ’Un!” 

The  other  pulled  in  and  hove  a great 
cod  on  the  dory’s  bottom.  “A’  right, 
Jack;  no  o’fence,  lad,  no  o’fence!” 

He  baited,  and  cast  the  lead,  his  eyes 
on  the  schooner.  Nearer  now  she  was, 
standing  in  hazed  outline  against  the 
heat-blurred  horizon. 

“ Great  skipper,  to  hold  on,  lettin’ 
his  boom  thrash  that- a -way!”  Bim 
was  ugly.  “ Look  at  them  other  do- 
ries,” he  grumbled,  “away  off  thar  P 
th’  west’ard ; we’ll  be  picked  up  last, 
as  oosual!” 

“Vhy  for  not?” — Ellison  jerked  a cod 
aboard — “ vhy  for  not  ? We-uns  get  more 
cod  t’an  de  rest  o’  de  dories ! De  skipper 
leavin’  us  out  longer;  good  thought,  himl” 

“What  we  got  ter -day?”  Sharkey 


looked  meditatively  at  the  heap  of  cod 
on  the  low  ballast. 

“Mabbe  couple  hundred;  most  of  ’em 
’ll  go  seven,  nine  pound  an’  more.” 

The  other  sneered.  “ We  oughter  got — 
Say,  Jack,  what  ails  the  schooner?”  he 
shouted,  interrupting  himself. 

In  the  faint  breeze  the  Lucky  slid 
ahead  uncontrolled;  when  a stronger  puff 
came,  she  promptly  hove  to,  and  fell  off 
as  the  wind  decreased.  Time  and  again 
she  did  this,  her  evolutions  becoming 
frequent  as  the  wind  strengthened. 

Ellison  looked  long  and  sharply. 
“Zomethin’  wrong  on  un,  Bim!  Un’s 
not  actin’  right!” 

“ Oh,  stow  yerself !”  The  other  knocked 
a huge  cod  on  the  head.  “ Th’  Cappen’s 
aboard,  an’  Wong;  that’s  a fine  crew,  if 
ye  like!  They’ll  take  care  o’  us,  don’t 
worry  yerself!” 

“ Ah’m  no  worryint — on’ee  t’inken  I” 

Something  in  Ellison’s  voice  made  the 
other  take  his  fingers  from  a cod’s  gills 
quickly.  He  too  straightened  up  and 
watched  the  schooner. 

The  breeze  was  freshening  fast;  the 
long  distance  between  the  dory  and  the 
Lucky  was  crinkled,  the  little  rippling 
spurs  running  merrily  on  their  sullen 
foundations,  moving  much  faster  than 
they.  The  sun  seemed  to  lift  away  and 
became  a sickly,  pale  circle  of  yellow. 
The  schooner  behaved  more  curiously 
than  ever  in  the  strong  wind.  She  would 
come  up  into  it  with  a good  way  and  go 
about,  then  run  free  for  a moment  and 
jibe,  heeling  over  when  the  boom  brought 
up  taut  on  the  sheets. 

Bim  stared  without  speaking.  “They 
must  be  asleep  below,  a-lettin’  her  strain 
everythin’  that  way!”  He  took  a chew 
as  he  spoke. 

Ellison,  leaning  in  the  stem,  a line  in 
each  hand,  watched,  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 
The  nearest  dory  to  them  was  a quarter  of 
a mile  away;  Burberry  and  Larz  Ansen 
worked  it.  Their  figures,  as  mere  specks, 
could  be  seen  whenever  one  of  them,  or 
both,  stood  up  to  haul  a heavy  fish. 

“’Tis  strange  th’  mate  do’na  notice!” 
Jack  said. 

Sharkey  hitched  his  oilskin  trousers  a 
bit  higher.  “ Too  busy  tryin’  ter  git  more 
fish  ’n  we  do!  I heam  til’  skipper  laffin’ 
at  ’im  t’other  watch  by  night.” 

“ Zay,  Bim,  uns  should  go  t’  th’  ship,” 
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Jack  said,  suddenly,  as  the  schooner  jibed 
and  careened  heavily. 

“What  for?” — the  other  jerked  a line. 
“What  for?  We’re  doin’  good  biziness 
whar  he  be ; let  well  ’nough  alone ! They’ll 
make  up  p’utty  quick.” 

The  two  men  fished  steadily,  while  the 
breeze  grew,  the  waves  lifting  till  their 
crests  broke  over  the  dory’s  bows  from 
time  to  time. 

“ We’re  movin’  too  danged  fast,”  Shar- 
key began,  making  the  four  oars  fast  to 
the  long  painter. 

“ Uns  oughter  go  t’  th’  ship  I”  Ellison 
was  in  earnest  now. 

“Stow  yer  gab,  ye  Labrodor  galoot; 
git  to  work  an’  fish  I”  Sharkey  flung  the 
drag-anchor  overboard. 

Ellison  gave  one  look  to  windward.  The 
blow  came  hard,  driving  spray  over  them. 
Seeing  what  was  coming,  he  sprang  on 
the  other. 

“What  ye  doin’?”  Bim  shrieked  as 
Jack  grabbed  him. 

“ Will  un  go  t’  th’  ship  ?”  He  was  mad 
with  fear  that  something  had  happened 
to  the  Cap’en. 

“ Quit  yer  foolin’ !”  his  burly  com- 
panion grunted ; “ this  ain’t  no  tliay- 
ter!”  He  tried  to  loosen  Ellison’s  hold 
on  his  wrists. 

“ Will  un  go?”  the  gaunt  Labradorian 
growled. 

“ Not  much ! When  we’re  * high  boat 9 
an’  fish’s  a-comin’  the  way  they  be!  Le’ 
go.  Jack;  what  ails  ye?” 

Ellison  took  his  great  hands  from  the 
other  and  hauled  in  on  the  painter. 

The  seas  broke  solidly  aboard  now,  his 
weight  in  the  bows.  To  windward  was 
a weird  white -yellow  wall  that  came 
on  rapidly. 

“Drop  it!”  Bim  yelled,  understanding 
the  other’s  plan.  “ Drop  it!” 

Ellison  hauled  away  powerfully.  Shar- 
key leaped  at  him,  letting  his  lines  drag 
over  till  they  brought  up  to  their  fasten- 
ings on  the  cleats. 

“ What  ye  think  yer  doin’?”  he  snarled, 
making  a grab  at  the  painter. 

“Uns  ’ll  go  t’  the  ship!”  Ellison  said, 
slowly,  his  mate’s  hand  reaching  past 
him,  clutching  the  rope. 

“ Go  to  the  schooner — nothin’ !”  the 
other  cursed  then,  the  oaths  whirled 
away  to  the  wind.  “ Th’  schooner  ’ll 
come  ter  us” 


This,  on  top  of  his  dread  for  the  Cap’en, 
made  Ellison  forget  himself  entirely. 
The  oath  and  his  fear  let  loose  his  savage 
anger  (that  lurks  deeply  in  rough  na- 
tures, and,  because  of  its  depth,  tumultu- 
ous when  roused,  unrestrained  then). 

“ Blast  un !”  He  turned  with  the  lithe- 
ness of  a wild  beast,  seized  the  other  by 
the  throat  and  forced  him  backwards 
across  the  bow-thwart.  Sharkey  was  very 
powerful.  He  writhed  from  Ellison’s 
grip  and  twined  his  arms  about  the  Lab- 
radorian’s chest. 

“Ye  devil,  ye!”  he  screamed,  fighting 
hard,  crushing  Jack’s  breath. 

Ellison  sank  his  great  fingers  into  the 
other’s  bicep  muscles,  working  them  to 
and  fro  against  the  bone. 

“Le’  go,  damn  ye,  le’  go!”  Bim 
screamed  with  pain. 

The  seas  curled  in  over  them,  soak- 
ing their  struggling  bodies,  and  the 
wind  fell  before  the  white  wall  that 
advanced,  reaching  to  the  heavens  in 
dense  mass. 

“Will  un  go  t’  th’  ship  now?" 

“Ay;  le’  go,  ye  murderin’  fool!” 

Ellison  stood  up,  panting,  watching  the 
other  rise  slowly.  Sharkey’s  face  was 
out  of  shape  with  rage.  Jack  laughed 
at  him,  and  turned  to  haul  in  on  the 
painter  again. 

He  heard  a creak,  swung  like  lightning, 
and  met  the  heavy  blow  Sharkey  struck 
on  his  arm. 

Then  his  savagery  took  shape.  He 
threw  himself  against  him,  knocking  him 
into  the  stern-sheets  by  his  weight. 

He  felt  a sickening  pain  in  his  left 
hand.  Sharkey’s  teeth  sank  in  deeply, 
chewing  at  the  flesh.  Ellison  tried  to 
drag  his  hand  away,  but  the  other’s  teeth 
held.  A dash  of  salt  came,  the  stinging 
drift  passing  up  his  nose.  The  dory 
labored  heavily  in  the  seas,  tugging  at 
her  drag  with  jerks  and  tremblings.  Out 
of  his  mind  with  pain  and  fury,  Ellison 
felt  round  with  his  other  hand  for  a 
weapon.  The  bait-knife  was  under  his 
fingers.  He  clutched  it,  felt  the  other’s 
throat,  and  raised  to  strike. 

“No!  t’  God  no  let  un!”  he  groaned, 
dropping  the  steel  and  feeling  further,  all 
the  while  the  awful  agony  of  his  hand 
in  Sharkey’s  jaws.  He  couldn’t  get  at 
the  other  because  of  the  thwarts  and 
tangle  of  lines.  The  knock-out  stick  for 
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the  cod  came  next.  He  grabbed  it,  short- 
ening it  in  his  right  hand. 

fr  Will  un  let  me  gof” 

The  other  didn’t  answer. 

With  all  the  strength  in  his  body,  Elli- 
son brought  the  tough  wood  down  on 
Sharkey’s  head,  grunting  with  the  im- 
pact. The  hold  loosened;  his  left  hand 
was  free.  Again  and  again  he  struck 
furiously,  the  blows  sounding  muffled  and 
dull  in  the  stillness. 

The  wind  had  gone.  Over  everything, 
hanging  on  the  rolling  seas,  the  fog  clung, 
damp  and  chill. 

Ellison  stood  up,  blood  dripping  from 
his  hand,  mingling  with  the  fish  slime  at 
his  feet.  Sharkey  lay  still,  doubled  up 
against  the  thwart,  his  feet  twitching. 

Jack  breathed  fast,  his  lungs  working 
with  great  heavings  under  his  ribs.  Pain- 
fully, slowly,  he  got  the  drag  alongside 
and  hauled  in  the  oars;  then  he  listened. 

Silence  everywhere,  but  for  the  squash 
and  splash  of  the  dory  as  it  rose  and  fell 
over  the  rapidly  calming  swells.  He  got 
two  blades  between  the  thole-pins  and 
rowed,  one  hand  causing  him  excrucia- 
ting pain. 

“ T’  rest  ’ll  be  lost  thiss  foag!”  he  mur- 
mured, pulling  on,  taking  his  course 
by  instinct  for  where  he  had  last  seen 
the  schooner. 

“ T’  Cap’en  ? Hope  un  t’  God  be  no 
hurt!”  he  groaned,  pulling  ahead  slowly, 
the  dory  rising  buoyantly  to  the  dimin- 
ishing seas. 

The  weight  of  the  unconscious  man 
forward  pulled  her  bows  down  too  far; 
Ellison  doubled  the  feet  that  stuck  up, 
under  the  thwart,  and  dragged  Sharkey’s 
body  aft,  till  it  rested  under  his  own 
seat,  sprawled  in  the  salt  and  slime,  the 
man’s  head  on  a big  cod.  Jack  rowed 
slower  and  slower,  listening  for  some 
sound  of  the  Lucky. 

“ Zure  t’  Cap’en  must  be  on  deck  by  t’ 
now!”  he  muttered,  hoarsely. 

Nothing  but  the  swash  and  run  of  the 
ocean  answered  him,  and  the  fog  settled 
oppressive  and  dead  on  its  surface.  His 
hand  ached  badly;  it  was  greatly  swollen, 
so  that  he  had  difficulty  in  keeping  hold 
of  the  oar.  Sweat  streamed  from  him, 
dropping  off  his  eyebrows  and  chin.  He 
looked  at  the  man  beneath. 

“I  be  zorry  t’  hav’  smashed  un  so 
hard!”  he  said,  “but  I’ll  no  take  back- 


water Pom  any  man  when  t’  Cap’en’s  in 
danger  or  wantin’  zomethin’  to  be  did!” 

He  pulled  on,  the  strokes  farther  and 
farther  apart. 

“ T’  God !”  he  moaned,  looking  at  his 
hand.  “ I’m  t’inken  un’s  pisened  me !” 

The  whole  palm  was  distended  many 
times,  the  fingers  standing  from  it  like 
green  bits  of  putty.  Clotted  blood  hid  the 
wounds  on  the  back  and  lower  edge,  but 
at  the  ends  teeth-marks  were  apparent. 
It  was  a nasty,  ragged  tear.  The  big- 
boned wrist  was  beginning  to  inflame  as 
he  watched,  and  he  felt  deep  throbbings 
to  his  shoulder. 

“Hear  uns  zay  az  zalt  be  good.”  Elli- 
son thrust  his  hand  into  the  water.  He 
stiffened  all  over,  his  heels  kicking  a 
tattoo  on  the  bottom  when  the  brine  ate 
into  the  raw  flesh,  cleansing  it.  He  held 
it  there,  his  face  set,  and  white  as  the  fog 
about  him,  his  eyes  shining  with  the  pain. 

“ Un  ’ll  do — oh  God!” 

Tears  flowed,  and  he  rocked  himself  to 
and  fro,  the  wounded  hand  clutched  to 
his  chest.  It  became  numb  then;  he 
sighed  at  the  relief. 

“ T’  schoon’r’s  no  far.”  He  took  up 
the  oars  and  struggled  ahead,  forcing  the 
dory  over  the  long  mountains  of  dirty 
green  by  slow,  heart-breaking  labor. 

“ Ah-o-y!” 

His  voice  quavered  in  its  strength  and 
broke  on  the  last  note. 

Silence — liquid  silence.  Only  the  soft 
hiss  and  gurgle  of  the  dory  as  it  swung 
up  and  down.  He  pulled  for  more  ago- 
nizing minutes ; then  drifted  again. 

“Ah-o-o-o-y!” 

The  sound  of  his  call  was  taken  up  in- 
stantly by  the  mists,  made  useless  by 
their  sodden  mass.  His  left  arm  was 
nearly  powerless;  the  dory’s  bow  veered 
to  port  when  he  rowed ; he  could  not 
balance  the  strength  of  his  arms. 

A whiff  of  air  struck  his  hot  face.  He 
sniffed  quickly. 

“ T’ere’s  a blow  comen ! T’  sea’s  got 
me  zure.”  He  paused. 

“ Ah-o-o-oy  on  de  Luck-e-e-ee  /” 

The  breeze  dimpled  the  shrouded  wa- 
ters. He  blew  a blast  on  his  little  horn 
then.  The  noise  pierced  but  scant  yards. 

“T’  Cap’en,  t’  Cap’en!  Zome’at  be 
wrong  wi’  un!”  he  whispered,  taking  up 
his  oars  once  more.  “ T’  schooner  wass 
no  far  f’om — ” 
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A huge  shape  grew  out  of  the  fog  above 
him,  towering  into  nothingness,  as  the 
schooner  ran  up  into  the  growing  wind, 
slatting  and  quivering. 

Ellison,  the  dory  just  under  her  bows, 
stared  in  unbelief  for  an  instant;  then 
he  made  a quick  grab  at  the  main-sheets 
that  trailed  past  him  when  the  schooner 
slid  ahead  by  her  impetus. 

“Ah-oy,  Cap’en!”  No  answer. 

Her  bows  fell  off;  the  Lucky  moved 
away,  he  holding  on  to  the  sheet-ropes. 
There  was  not  enough  wind  yet  to  draw 
them  taut,  and  he  hauled  himself  along- 
side, slashed  the  painter  free  from  the 
other  pair  of  oars,  took  the  end  in  his 
mouth,  and  clambered  on  board,  drag- 
ging himself  up  by  one  hand  as  well 
as  he  could,  before  the  weight  of  the 
dory  should  bring  up  against  his  head. 
He  made  fast  on  a belaying-pin ; then 
looked  aft. 

The  skipper’s  body  was  close  to  the 
rail,  and  the  Chinaman  sprawled  in  the 
port-scuppers. 

“ Be  they  hav’  a fight  V 9 Ellison  start- 
ed towards  them.  A quick,  heavy  puff 
of  wind  came;  he  ducked  as  the  boom 
rushed  across  the  deck  with  a rattle  of 
cordage  and  blocks.  When  she  careened 
the  skipper  rolled  against  the  wheel-box, 
limp  and  helpless.  The  cook  slid  a few 
inches. 

“For’ard!”  the  fisherman  shouted, 
scarcely  crediting  that  there  was  no  one 
aboard.  The  sound  of  his  voice  came 
back  to  him  hollowly  in  the  fog  and 
growing  darkness.  He  stared  about  won- 
deringly.  The  seas  were  gaining  in 
height  as  he  watched,  and  the  wind 
whined  stronger  each  moment  in  the  rig- 
ging. A dash  of  spray  came  full  in  his 
face,  its  coldness  startling  him. 

That  the  hurt  hand  might  not  be 
bruised,  he  tucked  it  between  the  second 
and  third  button  of  his  oilskin,  pushing 
it  in  to  the  wrist.  The  schooner  flatted 
into  the  wind  again,  hesitated,  shivered, 
her  spars  cracking,  and  came  about. 

“ What  me  to  do  ?”  he  gasped,  his  posi- 
tion and  responsibility  awing  him. 

The  dory  soused  along  behind,  towing 
now  on  one  angle,  then  on  the  other,  dip- 
ping badly. 

Ellison  saw  the  little  pipe  then,  picked 
it  up,  smelled  of  it — and  hurled  it  over- 
board. “ Th’  Chinay’s  pisened  un  an’ 
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hisself !”  he  muttered.  “ T’ey  be  no  good, 
t’em  Chinay!” 

The  wind  shrieked  a sturdy  blast;  the 
schooner  answered  it  by  falling  off  for 
an  instant,  then  running  into  the  breeze 
again,  pitching.  He  saw  his  chance, 
dashed  to  the  main-sheet  and  hauled  in 
as  much  as  he  could,  taking  a half -turn 
on  the  bits  when  the  schooner  fell  away. 
He  paid  out  the  rope  till  he  could  reach 
the  wheel,  then  put  his  foot  on  it  and 
spun  a few  spokes  with  his  one  hand. 
She  came  up  quickly;  he  got  in  several 
feet  this  time.  Again  he  did  his  trick, 
and  again,  each  time  gaining,  till  he  had 
the  mainsail  close-hauled.  Then  he  half- 
hitched  the  wheel,  so  that  she  could  not 
gyrate  as  before,  and  ran  forward. 

"Ah-oy!” 

The  fo’castle  was  dark;  no  sound  an- 
swered him  but  the  noise  of  the  seas  and 
the  yelling  of  the  wind.  Night  was  on 
him,  blacker  because  of  the  fog,  made 
very  cold  by  the  wind.  By  dint  of  heart- 
breaking tugs  that  racked  the  muscles 
of  his  back,  he  close-hauled  the  stay- 
sail, too.  Panting,  he  leaned  against 
the  rail. 

“ T’  foag  wo’  no  last  long  wi’ t’  wind.” 

He  crawled  below  and  found  the  big 
horn.  Blowing  a mighty  po-o-op  into  the 
night,  the  sound  reaching  out  over  the 
waves  mysteriously,  he  listened. 

A rain  of  brine  wind-driven  in  his 
face,  the  Luclcy  lifting  easily,  he  stood 
waiting. 

" T’  Cap’en  must  be  zick  bad  or  zom 
thin'!” 

He  turned  quickly  at  — " Luck-e-e, 
ahoy!”  A voice,  from  somewhere  came 
the  tones. 

Po-o-op!  He  put  all  the  strength  of 
his  lungs  in  the  blast. 

Spray  hurtling  over  her  in  sheets,  the 
schooner  hove  to,  fell  off  a point,  hove  to 
again,  making  but  slight  way. 

“ Aho-oy!” 

Po-o-op!  he  answered.  A dory  grated 
alongside;  he  watched  it  half-heartedly, 
the  pain  in  his  hand  and  arm  dazing  him. 

Burberry  and  the  Swede  got  to  the 
deck,  tlicir  dory  banging  to  windward. 

“ W’ere’s  th’  Cap’en  ?”  the  mate  bel- 
lowed. Ellison  weakly  pointed  aft,  sway- 
ing unsteadily.  Burberry  saw  the  China- 
man by  the  same  glance  and  sized  up  the 
situation  instantly.  “ He  been  smokin’ 
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th’  cook’s  dope-pipe !”  His  roar  sounded 
but  faintly  for  the  noises  of  the  freshen- 
ing gale.  “ Why  didn’t  ye  run  down  to 
us,  ’stead  o’  heavin’  to?  What  ye  and 
Bim  been  doin’,  annyhow?”  His  quick 
eyes  saw  the  boom  drooping. 

" Come  up  on  yer  lifts  I”  He  swayed 
at  one,  Ansen  took  in  on  the  other. 
" Bear  a hand,  Jack,  lively  now  an’  git 
this — Say !” — he  swung  on  his  heel,  the 
water  dripping  from  his  mustache — 
"w’ere’s  Bim,  the  lazy  diwil?  Hev  ye 
both  quit  workin’  for  to-day  ?”  His  voice, 
such  of  it  as  could  be  heard,  was  sar- 
castic, when  Ellison,  his  legs  trembling 
under  him,  relaxed  between  the  hal- 
yards to  lee’ard.  As  he  spoke,  Burberry 
caught  sight  of  the  dory  bobbing  and 
lurching  aft. 

His  anger  flared.  " Say ! what  d’ye 
think  this  craft  is,  eh?  Go  leavin’  yer 
dory  jerkin’  an’  strainin’  her  planks  out 
thar !”  He  strode  across  the  slanting 
deck,  reaching  out  to  grab  Ellison. 

“ Well , holy  lobsters!”  as  the  Labra- 
dorian’s head  fell  forward,  his  body  sag- 
ging to  the  deck.  " Ansen!”  the  mate 
thundered.  He  pulled  Ellison  flat  by  his 
left  arm.  The  wounded  hand  slipped  out 
of  the  oilskin.  "Lord!”  Burberry  mut- 
tered, seeing.  " The  pore  sucker ; no 
wonder  he  couldn’t  do  anythin’;  ’tis  a 
wonder  he  got  her  hove  to  at  all,  only 
him  and  Bim  to  work  her!  Lug  him 
for’ard,  git  him  in  his  bunk !” 

He  and  the  Swede  took  Ellison  into  the 
fo’castle  and  placed  him  with  rough  care 
between  his  blankets.  The  smelly  in- 
terior was  dark. 

" Bim,  ye  scouse,  come  out  o’ — He 
ain't  here!” 

The  mate  felt  Sharkey’s  bunk  all  over, 
then  tried  the  others.  He  sprang  up  the 
ladder,  Ansen  at  his  heels.  They  stared 
at  each  other. 

" What’s  happened  ?”  Burberry  felt 
that  something  was  very  wrong. 

"Maybe  drf  fool  es  below  aft,”  Larz 
suggested.  They  hurried  through  the 
skipper’s  quarters,  even  hunting  through 
the  mate’s  cabin  in  the  blackness. 
" Guess  he’s  gone  b’-t’-board !”  the  Swede 
said,  with  a gruff  softness. 

On  dock  again. 

The  night  was  clear,  stars  in  sight  here 
and  there  between  rifts  of  the  clouds ; and 
once,  when  the  great  masses  split  widely, 


the  moonsheen  streamed  over  the  wild 
seas,  its  light  topping  the  crests  pure 
white  and  gleaming.  The  gale  was  fresh- 
ening steadily. 

" Git  yer  lights  hung,  lad ; God  knows 
where  th’  rest  of  the  boys  be;  we’ll  try 
to  run  down  a ways  ef  it  don’t  git  too 
dusty.” 

The  Swede  vanished  towards  the  bows. 

"Ye  fool!”  the  mate  grumbled,  looking 
down  at  the  skipper.  " God,  an’  ye’ll  stay 
there  till  a bit  o’  wet  brings  ye  to !”  He 
got  hold  of  the  painter  of  Ellison’s  dory. 
"Poor  ol’  Bim!”  he  whispered,  heaving 
in  on  it  hand  over  hand.  "Ye  was  always 
kind  o’  sulky,  but  a fust-rate  doryman. 
Ain’t  it  hell?”  he  asked  himself,  rest- 
ing for  a moment,  his  eyes  roving  into 
the  half-light  reaching  away  over  the 
tumultuous  seas.  "Another  good  man 
gone  into  the  jaws  o’  that!” — he  spat 
fiercely  on  the  heaving,  curling  waters — 
"whar  many  a lad  has  gone  afore,  God 
bless  ’em!” 

He  pulled  away  lustily  at  the  painter. 
The  dory’s  bow  bumped  the  short  over- 
hang, scratched  along,  and  came  under 
him.  He  made  fast.  The  moon  broke 
through  the  clouds  again  and  shone  full 
on  the  man’s  face  on  the  bottom.  The 
mate  gasped. 

" Bim  Sharkey  or  yer  ghost !”  he  yell- 
ed, starting  back  at  the  weird  sight  of  a 
green-white  face  tossing  and  falling  in 
the  light  of  the  moon.  He  almost  crept 
to  the  rail — and  believed  his  eyes.  Watch- 
ing his  chance,  he  swung  himself  over. 

Bim  was  warm,  and  when  the  mate 
touched  him  he  moved. 

"Le’  go,  ye  murderin’  fool!”  Sharkey 
breathed,  but  the  wind  drowned  the  words. 

The  mate  thrust  his  great  arms  under 
the  half -conscious  man,  waited  till  a sea 
lifted  the  dory  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  rail,  and  literally  threw  him  on  the 
schooner’s  deck,  clambering  after. 

A comber  struck  the  Lucky  fairly  on 
her  beam,  its  frother  lashing  across  her 
decks  viciously.  Forward  the  port  and 
starboard  lights  twinkled  strangely  into 
the  screeching  night,  and  far  away, 
above,  a big  white  gleam  showed  that  the 
sailing-light  was  burning  well.  The  wind 
flung  itself  mightily  at  the  schooner’s 
canvas,  forcing  her  scuppers  deeply  awash 
now  and  then.  The  Swede  came  aft. 

"There’s  Bim!”  the  mate  shrieked. 
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“ Been  a row  o ’ some  kind  I I — ” 
Sw-ss-sht  — th-w-an-ng ! The  Lu  cky 
pounded  and  labored,  rising  to  the  dark 
mountains  of  water,  darting  into  the  val- 
leys between  with  tremors  from  mast- 
head to  keel.  “Well  have  to  run  from 
this!”  Burberry  had  his  mouth  close  to 
the  Swede’s  ear.  The  two  dories  thrashed 
and  cracked  alongside. 

“ oy l”  Like  a far-away  scream  the 

voice  came  to  them.  Ansen  seized  the 
fog-horn  and  sent  a long  blast  to  leeward. 
Another  dory  slid  out  of  the  darkness. 

McCloud  and  Nickerson  came  on  board. 
They  were  exhausted,  wet  to  the  bone, 
hungry,  and  cold. 

“ What  th’ — ” the  Nova-Scotian  began. 

“ Turn  to  an’  git  these  dories  on  deck ! 
Move,  ye  sons  o’  sea-cooks !”  The  mate 
tailed  on  to  the  first  one. 

By  dint  of  long-drawn  yo — heave — y-o ! 
yo-heave — och — hai-y’s,  the  three  were 
hauled  to  the  deck  and  made  fast. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  whirling 
night  the  four  men  watched  and  waited, 
sometimes  slacking  away  and  running  on 
compass  course  for  where  ten  dories 
should  be,  somewhere  on  the  driving, 
leaping  seas. 

And  one  by  one  they  found  them,  their 
little  drag-anchors  out,  the  men  huddled 
in  the  stern-sheets  almost  freezing;  curs- 
ing in  thankfulness  when  they  saw  the 
schooner  and  the  schooner  saw  the  light 
they  made. 

Nine  dories  were  nested  and  lashed 
down ; eighteen  men  swore  at  the  cook  be- 
cause there  was  no  fire  or  food,  and 
growled  at  the  skipper  lying  under  a 
tarpaulin  for  smoking  dope  and  keeping 
them  out  on  a driving  sea.  They  damned 
him  for  having  risked  the  schooner  first, 
their  lives  afterwards.  Somebody  “ goes  ” 
nearly  every  trip,  but  if  the  schooner 
“goes”  all  hands  are  crossed  from  the 
lists  at  home,  and  some  cottages  have 
great  misery  and  loneliness  on  the 
Gloucester  beach. 

“ One  hand  t’  th’  fort’pm’st-head  ter 
keep  a lookout  fer  the  French  kid  an’ 
‘Slats’!" 

Ansen  swarmed  up  stiffly  to  the  mate’s 
order.  He  reached  the  jerking,  swinging 
height  and  curled  his  legs  about  the  rig- 
ging, twining  his  arms  securely  in  the 
ratlines.  At  one  moment  he  hung  over 
the  hissing  waters  to  port,  then  with  a 
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yank  that  strained  his  muscles  the 
schooner  lurched  to  starboard,  the  mast 
quivering,  rigging  trembling  under  him. 
He  had  one  hand  on  the  staysail-guy; 
it  was  taut  as  a bar  of  steel,  the  wind 
making  it  hum  with  a dull  note,  shrill- 
ing through  the  hooks  that  held  the  can- 
vas. His  keen,  though  tired,  eyes  strained 
away  into  the  interminable  distances  of 
heaving  waters,  dull  gray  and  dirty  in 
the  daylight  that  came  so  slowly  out  of 
the  east.  The  jerkings  were  more  vio- 
lent then. 

He  heard  a faint  shout;  peering  at  the 
deck,  he  saw  the  mate  beckoning  to  him 
to  come  down.  His  limbs  ached  when  he 
loosened  them,  and  he  crawled  below  step 
by  step. 

“ Got  ter  reef  her !”  Burberry  shouted. 
“ Ready  at  t’  wheel  ?” 

The  man  nodded,  bracing  his  feet. 

“Bring  her  into  it  an’  hold  her!” 

Amid  the  crashings  of  canvas,  bang- 
ing and  clattering  of  blocks,  swishing  of 
sheet-ropes  and  the  nasty  sissss-ss  of 
frothing  spray,  the  mate’s  booming  voice 
rose  powerfully. 

“ Slack  away  mains!  peak  an’  throat !” 
He  leaned  against  the  wind,  watching 
the  gaff  and  throat  drop,  the  stick  slash- 
ing badly. 

" That's  welir 

Six  men  clung  to  the  boom,  gathering 
in  the  billowing,  stiff  canvas.  The  work 
warmed  them,  loosened  their  cold  joints; 
in  scant  minutes  they  had  finished. 

“ Il’ist  aw-a-y!” 

“ Double  on  th’  stays! !” 

McCloud  and  Nickerson  crawled  out  on 
the  bowsprit,  clinging  for  their  lives. 
The  sail,  though  sheeted  down  hard, 
flapped  in  their  faces  with  stunning 
force;  McCloud’s  nose  was  bleeding  from 
a blow  from  it. 

“Hold  hard,  lad!”  he  bellowed,  as  the 
schooner  rose  to  a terrifying  height  on  a 
sea.  The  valley  beyond  seemed  bottom- 
less to  the  two.  They  gripped  with  all 
their  might. 

Down — down  with  a sickening  drop  the 
bows  rushed  towards  the  oncoming  moun- 
tain of  water.  It  was  up  to  their  arm- 
pits,  dragging  at  them. 

They  got  two  reefs  by  awful  labor, 
breathing  in  panting  gasps,  and  crawled 
to  the  deck,  squatting  there,  exhausted. 

“ Cain’t  wait  no  longer !”  Burberry 
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thundered;  “th’  dory  ’ll  hav’  to  take  its 
chance:  I dassent  risk  holding  on  here!” 

The  men  looked  at  one  another. 

“ They’ll  never  live  through  it !”  one 
whispered,  sorrowfully.  “ Poor  fellers !” 

“ An’  de  Kid  was  yolly  boy,  too!”  The 
Swede’s  eyes  were  moist  with  salt,  but 
not  the  salt  of  the  sea,  as  he  stared  over 
the  hurtling  crests.  A silence  among  all 
hands,  a grim,  ugly  silence,  for  well  they 
knew  what  it  meant  to  leave  a dory  in 
a gale  like  this.  No  one  dared  responsi- 
bility. The  mate  was  in  command;  the 
skipper,  soaked  and  inert  yet,  aft  and  the 
cook  half  awash  in  the  scuppers. 

“Keep  her  off  to  port  an’  slack  away 
yer  stays’l  an’  mains’ll” 

Alec  Douglas  at  the  wheel  hesitated 
to  obey. 

“ Blast  ye,  man,  do  ’s  yer  told !”  Bur- 
berry growled,  leaping  at  the  other. 

In  his  rush  his  foot  struck  the  skipper 
hard.  The  blow  on  top  of  the  wet  and 
cold  brought  Johnson  to  his  senses.  He 
staggered  to  his  feet,  clawing  at  Doug- 
las’s shoulder.  The  mate  stepped  back. 

“Wha’s  this?”  the  skipper  muttered, 
dragging  himself  upright,  “ wha’s  this  ?” 

Silence  among  the  men.  The  flying 
crest  of  a sea  struck  him  viciously.  He 
started  as  though  hit  with  a lash. 

“ Wha’s  this  ?”  His  wits  gathered  fast ; 
the  chill  envigored  him  as  he  stood,  coat- 
less, hatless,  in  the  full  force  of  the  gale. 
“I  know!”  His  voice  grew  stronger. 
“ Bad  blow,  eh,  Burb’rry  ? Bad  blow,  eh  ?” 

The  mate  nodded.  Johnson  realized 
that  the  schooner  was  running  beam  to 
the  wind. 

“ Got  yer  hands  all  ’board.  Burberry  ?” 

The  mate  paused  as  the  words  were 
coming.  Johnson  saw  the  look  on  his  face. 

“Dang  ye,  answer!”  he  screamed,  his 
mind  keen  now. 

Still  the  mate  was  silent,  the  men 
grouped  behind  him,  gaunt  and  forlorn 
in  the  full  daylight. 

“Line  up,  lads,  till  I see  for  myself!” 

Weak  in  his  body,  the  skipper’s  legs 
shook  when  the  seas  pounded  at  the 
schooner.  He  counted  and  called  by 
name  each  man.  He  came  to — 

“Frcnchy!”  No  answer. 

“Is  he  for’ard ?” 

One  head  shook  negatively. 

“Slats!”  No  answer.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  these  two  had  started  in 


the  same  dory  that  morning.  Slowly, 
shade  by  shade,  the  skipper’s  face  grew 
white,  livid,  as  he  understood.  Then,  with 
an  awful  curse,  he  let  loose  his  anger. 

“ The  wrath  of be  on  ye,  ye  cow- 

ards, cowards,  cowards,”  his  voice  ris- 
ing to  a shriek.  “Ter  go  an’  leave  a 
dory,  leave  a dory  in  this  sea!  I’m  sick 
o’  ye  an’  hope  that — It’s  easy  ’nough 
when  yer  on  th’  schooner  to  feel  bad; 
how  ’bout  them  two,  a-hopin’,  a-prayin’ 
for  us  to  come,  a-fightin’  the  gale  all- 
alone  an’  freezin’,  waitin’  for  us?  How 
’bout  it,  ye  low-lived  curs  ? How  T>out  it  ? 
— God!”  his  voice  thrilled  strangely,  “ an’ 
I said  I’d  never  leave  a dory!  Sam 
Johnson  ain’t  never  left  a dory  yet,  God 
damn  ye,  an’  he  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  begin 
now!  Burberry,  ye  suckered  fool,  I 
thought  better’n  of  ye!  Stand  by!”  he 
roared,  fury  gleaming  in  his  eyes, 
strength  growing  in  his  body  with  the 
stimulus  of  danger.  “ Stand  by,  ye  poor 
babies  ter  come  about,  an’  back  fur 
that  dory!” 

Not  a man  moved.  The  mate  coughed. 
“It’s  too—” 

“Hard  down!”  Johnson  ordered. 

Alec  Douglas  was  undecided.  The  gale 
was  very  strong  and  the  skipper  not  too 
responsible,  he  thought  to  himself. 

Like  a tiger  Johnson  flung  himself 
at  the  man,  hitting  him  an  awful  blow 
with  his  flst.  Alec  collapsed,  the  wheel 
spinning  instantly.  The  skipper  grabbed 
it  and  brought  the  schooner  into  the 
wind. 

“Ain’t  there  a man  thet  wants  ter  go 
back  fur  two  lads  that  ’ll  be  crossed  out 
sure  if  th’  wind  gets  wusser  ?”  He  leaned 
against  the  tugging  wheel,  the  schooner’s 
canvas  thundering  and  pounding. 

The  fishermen  moved  uneasily,  watch- 
ing Burberry;  he  made  no  sign. 

“Ain’t  there  a man  among  ye,  then, 
that  ’ll  hold  this  wheel  while  I meself 
sheets  her?”  The  skipper’s  voice  was  bit- 
ter with  disappointment. 

A figure  rose  behind  him. 

“Me  holdee  wheel.  Capping!”  Wong 
was  ready. 

“ God  bless  ye,  man ! Thar !”  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  men,  “thar,  keelhaul  ye! 
Here’s  a poor  Chinee  a-showin’  white 
men  that  they  be  cowards.  Jest  a yaller 
man  he  is,  but,  by  God,  he’s  got  a whiter 
heart  than  the  whul’  blamed  lot  o’  ye! 
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Keep  her  into  it,  Wong,  till  I sheets 
for’ard!” 

“ Me  keepee I”  the  cook  answered,  draw- 
ing a long  knife  from  under  his  shirt 
and  putting  it  between  his  teeth,  " me 
keepee  !” 

Johnson  plunged  at  the  group  of  men, 
striking  right  and  left.  He  got  to  the 
staysail-sheet  and  began  hauling. 

“ Ell  help !”  the  Swede  murmured.  “ I 
be  goin’  to  help!” 

Like  sheep  the  others  followed. 

The  schooner  was  close-hauled  then, 
lifting,  falling,  singing  over  the  seas. 
Hour  after  hour  they  watched,  trimming 
the  wind,  the  skipper  himself  at  the 
wheel,  while  Wong  got  food  for  the  men. 

“ Dory  in  sight !”  McCloud  yelled,  dan- 
cing up  and  down  with  excitement. 

“ Where  away?”  Johnson  hugged  the 
spokes. 

“ To  lee’ard  two  p’ints !” 

He  saw  the  spot  then,  lurching  on  the 
combers. 

“ Slack,  ye  babies — slack  away !” 

The  Lucky  roared  towards  the  dory. 

“Pm  a-goin’  to  jibe — Mate!” 

“ Stan’  by  to  jibe !”  Burberry  shouted 
through  his  hands.  “ Over  she  goes !” 

A thundering  crash  and  rattle ; the 
schooner  was  headed  for  the  dory.  J ohn- 
son  handled  his  wheel  keenly. 

“For’ard — have  a line  ready!” 


Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dory.  The 
two  men  could  be  seen  crouching  aft  and 
bailing.  With  a swift  turn  the  skipper 
brought  the  schooner  beside  it,  her  sails 
cracking  and  slatting. 

One  man  caught  the  line  painfully  and 
made  fast.  They  were  hauled  alongside 
and  helped  to  the  deck.  Their  dory,  fish 
and  all,  was  got  aboard,  and  the  Lucky 
ran  before  the  gale  again.  Johnson  call- 
ed all  hands. 

“ Now,  ye  poor  its,  ye  see  what  ye 
wanted  to  do,  ’cause  ye  were  ’f  raid ! J ack 
Ellison  fo’ard,  wi’  only  one  arm,  saved 
th’  schooner  yes-ter-day;  me  an’  Wong 
saved  you  two,”  looking  at  Deranges  and 
“ Slats  ” Furby.  “ Now,  then,  ye  suckers, 
remember  that  life’s  worth  savin’  always, 
an’  thet  Sam  Johnson’s  a-goin’  ter  do  it 
every  chance  he  gets.  I’m  ashamed  o’  ye, 
Gloucester  men  that  ye  profess  ter  be; 
ye’ll  have  to  work  dang  hard  to  git  back 
yer  reputation  wi’  me!” 

Cowed  and  sorry,  the  men  got  forward, 
while  the  spray  and  salt  fume  lathered 
over  the  schooner’s  deck. 

“ You,  Mister  Burberry  ” — Johnson’s 
voice  was  like  acid  in  its  tones — “keep 
her  running  till  the  wind  lets  up  an’  call 
me  then!  Sam  Johnson  never  leaves  a 
dory,  an  don't  you  forgit  it!” 

“ Aye-aye,  Cap’en.”  The  mate  saluted, 
humbly. 


The  Vagrant 

BY  MARGARET  BELLE  HOUSTON 

IT  was  the  shine  and  shower  time  o’  year. 

A tap  upon  my  lattice — and  behold! 

His  laughing  face  with  curls  of  jonquil  gold. 
Sun-bright  against  my  peach-blooms!  “Nay,  not  here!” 
I laughed  him  bafck,  and  nodding  in  good  cheer. 

He  flew  away  across  the  daisied  wold. 

Then  came  the  white-winged  Winter  breathing  cold. 
And  on  my  path  across  the  frozen  mere, 

I found  him  tangled  in  the  ice-capt  thorn. 

His  broken  rainbow  wings  drooped  helplessly, 
Snow-fringed  his  yellow  curls  and  all  forlorn. 

Lo!  I,  who  scorned  him,  knelt  to  set  him  free, 

And  wrapt  him  on  my  heart  that  now  is  torn 
With  Love’s  profound,  o’ermastering  agony! 
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Music  of  Man  and  Bird 

BY  HENRY  OLDYS 


UNTIL  recently  we  have  viewed  the 
history  of  human  music  from  an 
egocentric  standpoint.  We  be- 
lieved we  were  able  to  follow  the  entire 
development  of  the  art  from  its  earliest 
beginnings;  and  though  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  some  fragments  of  aborig- 
inal music  that  had  no  visible  connec- 
tion with  our  own,  we  were  disposed  to 
look  upon  these  as  unimportant  vagaries 
of  barbarism. 

The  earliest  traces  of  our  musical  sys- 
tem, which  we  have  regarded  as  the  sole 
musical  system  of  the  world,  are  found 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury b.c.  A brief  glimpse  of  a rude  be- 
ginning is  all  that  we  have,  but  during 
the  succeeding  centuries  a stringed  in- 
strument of  four  notes,  which  was  known 
as  the  tetrachord,  was  developed.  The 
four  notes  sounded  by  this  primitive  in- 
strument are  believed  to  have  been  e,  f, 
g,  and  a : 


Other  tetrachords  subsequently  came  into 
use  that  combined  whole  and  half  tones 
differently,  though  still  confined  to  their 
four  notes.  These  various  tetrachords 
took  their  names — Lydian,  Dorian,  and 
Phrygian — from  the  different  peoples  of 
Greece  among  whom,  respectively,  they 
originated.  In  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
the  scale  was  extended  to  seven  notes  by 
Terpander,  who  combined  two  tetrachords 
of  different  pitch,  but  having  the  highest 
note  of  one  identical  with  the  lowest 
note  of  the  other.  Finally,  Pythagoras 
(fiOO  b.c.)  combined  two  tetrachords  so 
as  to  leave  a whole  note  between  the  up- 
T>cr  and  the  lower,  thus  completing  the 
octave.  Pythagoras,  by  means  of  ex- 
periments with  a single  string — mono- 
chord — also  determined  the  ratio  of  the 
octave,  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  and  other 
intervals  of  the  scale.  lie  found  that 
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half  the  string  would  sound  the  octave 
of  the  note  sounded  by  the  whole  string, 
two-thirds  would  sound  the  fifth,  three- 
fourths  the  fourth,  four-fifths  the  third, 
and  that  other  intervals  bore  a similar 
mathematical  relation  to  the  whole  string. 
These  and  other  important  discoveries 
have  won  for  him  the  title  of  “Father 
of  Music,”  an  honor  which  has  seemed 
eminently  due  to  the  inventor  of  the  com- 
plete scale,  which  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  modern  music. 

With  a full  scale  much  more  varied 
and  extensive  melodies  were  possible 
than  formerly,  but  as  yet,  and  for  many 
subsequent  centuries,  no  sense  of  tonality, 
such  as  governs  modern  music,  was  pres- 
ent in  the  mind  of  composer  or  listener, 
to  insist  on  a definite  key-note  on  which 
the  melody  should  finally  rest;  nor  had 
an  even  metrical  rhythm  yet  become  a 
requirement  to  the  musical  ear.  The 
melodies,  therefore,  that  were  relished  by 
the  assemblages  in  Greek  amphitheatre? 
and  temples  and  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  a later  period  were  such  as 
would  be  meaningless  to  us.  A few  of 
the  ancient  masterpieces  have  been  pre- 
served, and  their  irregular  metre  and 
peculiar  intervals  show  how  little  mu- 
sicians of  the  twentieth  century  have  in 
common  with  those  of  these  early  days. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  a hymn  to 
Calliope,  a composition  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century  a.d.  : 

HYMN  TO  CALLIOPE 
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The  following  hymn  is  an  example  of 
the  music  of  the  early  Church: 


CHURCH  HYMN 

(Dorian  Mode.)  From  Gbvakrt. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  modern 
musical  ear  would  derive  any  pleasure 
from  either  of  these  compositions. 

Various  modes  were  used,  produced  by 
combining  different  tetrachords,  and 
given  names  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  tetrachords  thus  combined.  All 
of  these  but  two,  which  correspond  with 
the  modern  major  and  minor,  have  been 
abandoned  after  having  persisted  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century. 

Modern  harmony,  with  its  rich  and 
varied  modulations,  had  its  origin  in  a 
crude  accompaniment  of  fourths,  fifths, 
and  octaves.  This  was  replaced  by 
counterpoint — a weaving  together  of  dif- 
ferent melodies — which  arose  about  six 
hundred  years  ago,  and  was  developed  to 
a high  degree,  particularly  by  the  Nether- 
landers,  who  led  the  world  in  music  for 
a century  and  a half.  From  this  time, 
harmony,  freed  from  successive  fifths 
and  octaves,  and  gradually  emancipating 
itself  from  the  limitations  of  counter- 
point, has  made  steady  progress  to  the 
present  day.  As  it  has  advanced,  mu- 
sical taste  has  grown  broader  and  broad- 
er, and  many  combinations  of  tones  once 
harsh  and  intolerable  have  become  pleas- 
ing harmonies,  while  rules  of  composi- 
tion formerly  inflexible  have  been  re- 
laxed or  abandoned.  Even  in  modern 
music  instances  of  minor  compositions 
closing  with  a major  chord,  such  as  Schu- 
bert’s Serenade,  link  us  to  the  time  when 
it  was  unsatisfying  to  the  musical  sense 
to  end  a piece  with  an  imperfect  chord. 

This  brief  sketch  will  serve  to  show 


how  our  music  has  grown  from  a very 
simple  and  primitive  beginning  to  the 
present  elaborate  and  intricate  system, 
and  also  how  the  taste  of  those  among 
whom  its  development  has  been  accom- 
plished has  correspondingly  changed. 
With  the  same  spirit  that  causes  us  to 
regard  our  zenith  as  the  highest  point 
in  the  sky,  we  have  accepted  this  as  the 
history  of  all  music;  and  as  the  develop- 
ment we  here  find  has  seemed  to  follow 
such  impulses  as  it  has  happened  to  re- 
ceive, a belief  has  found  current  accept- 
ance that  the  evolution  of  music  is 
fortuitous,  and  that  musical  taste  has  no 
better  foundation  than  custom;  that  is, 
that  any  form  of  music  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  will  please  us  and 
touch  responsive  chords. 

But  recent  research  has  brought  to 
light  numerous  facts  that  overthrow  com- 
pletely our  self-important  belief  and  the 
theories  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  One 
of  these  bits  of  evidence  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  this  destruction. 
Benjamin  Ives  Gilman  has  discovered  a 
hymn  which  was  in  use  in  the  temples 
of  China  long  .before  Pythagoras  “ in- 
vented” the  diatonic  scale,  and  probably 
long  before  that  barren  period  when  the 
music  from  which  ours  has  descended 
was  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  tetrachord  of  ancient  Greece. 

I quote  the  first  part  of  this  hymn : 


ANCIENT  CHINESE  HYMN 

(First  1 6 measures  only.) 

From  Gilman. 


This  piece  of  Chinese  music,  which 
readily  lends  itself  to  very  attractive 
harmonization,  could  be  sung  in  our 
churches  of  to-day  without  attracting  at- 
tention as  being  noticeably  different  from 
modern  music.  In  its  venerable  presence 
our  notion  that  in  the  history  of  our 
music  we  have  the  history  of  all  music 
slinks  away,  to  lose  itself  among  the 
shades  of  discredited  and  forgotten  tradi- 
tions. The  Chinese,  who  discovered  the 
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art  of  printing  long  before  the  period 
of  Gutenberg,  and  whose  astronomers 
were  calculating  eclipses  two  or  three 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Hip- 
parchus, the  “Father”  of  our  astron- 
omy, again  in  music  emphasize  our 
youth  and  egotism.  It  appears,  in  fact, 
from  recent  discoveries,  that  this  ancient 
people,  who  may  call  our  ancients  chil- 
dren, were  well  acquainted  with  the  full 
scale  and  its  intervals,  and  used  both 
the  heptatonic  form  (of  seven  notes)  that 
we  use  at  present,  and  the  pentatonic 
form  (of  five  notes — the  fourth  and 
seventh  being  omitted),  that  finds  its 
latest  place  in  old  Scotch  songs,  but  has 
also  been  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  likewise  come  into  the 
knowledge  that  the  literature  of  India 
contained  evidences  of  a complete  mu- 
sical system  several  centuries  before 
Pythagoras — a system  in  which  the  full 
diatonic  scale  was  recognized,  several 
modes  were  used,  and  fourths  and  fifths 
were  named  and  well  understood;  and 
that  the  octave  was  well  known  to  the 
Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and 
Chaldeans.  And  in  1891  there  were 
brought  from  Egypt  and  placed  in  the 
British  Museum  flutes  nearly  five  thou- 
sand years  old,  which,  when  played,  gave 
the  full  diatonic  scale. 

Not  alone  from  the  Old  World,  how- 
ever, have  there  come  evidences  of  in- 
dependent knowledge  of  music  similar 
to  our  own : the  “ schalmei  ” of  ancient 
Mexico  had  the  first  five  notes  of  our 
major  scale;  ancient  flutes  of  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  have  been  discovered 
which  give  the  first  five  or  six  tones  of 
our  minor  scale;  and  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  we  find  savages  singing  or  play- 
ing music  that  differs  from  our  own  only 
in  the  degree  of  complexity.  There  are 
two  important  ways  by  which  we  may 
reach  barbarism — we  may  go  backward 
along  our  own  track  down  the  centuries, 
or  we  may  make  lateral  excursions  among 
contemporaneous  savages.  Thus  to  find 
the  stone  age  of  our  ancestors  we  must 
seek  prehistoric  times,  but  Dr.  Kane 
found  it  in  Greenland  only  fifty-three 
years  ago.  Hence  such  music  as  is  in 
vogue  among  the  Eskimos  or  South  Sea 
Islanders,  or  in  other  unploughed  fields 
of  savagery,  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  peoples 
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among  whom  our  music  and  that  of  the 
Orient  originated. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  Papuan  mu- 
sic from  Schelling: 

PAPUAN  MUSIC 


From  Schxlldtg. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  of  these 
uses  the  first,  minor  third,  fifth,  and 
octave  of  the  modern  scale,  is  regular  in 
its  metre,  and  is  marked  by  a certain 
dignity  of  movement  that  is  not  without 
attractiveness.  The  second  uses  the  first, 
second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth,  and  shows 
acquaintance  with  at  least  the  pentatonic 
scale.  It  is  also  regular  in  metre  and  at* 
tractive  in  theme.  The  melody  is  grace- 
ful, and  is  composed  of  rhythmically  ar- 
ranged phrases.  Both  melodies  close 
with  the  key-note.  While  they  are  sim- 
pler than  the  early  examples  of  our  mu- 
sic just  quoted,  they  are  more  intelligible 
to  the  modern  musical  ear  than  those 
unattractive  combinations  of  notes. 

The  Bushman  of  Australia  seemed, 
when  first  we  knew  him,  the  lowest  type 
of  the  human  kind,  yet  in  the  following 
example  of  Bushman  music  we  find  the 
expression  of  a sense  of  harmony  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  an  appreciation  of  reg- 
ular rhythm,  and  a slight  knowledge  of 
the  chromatic  scale: 

BUSHMAN  MUSIC 
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Observe,  too,  the  taste  manifested  in 
the  avoidance  of  too  great  monotony  by 
the  omission  of  the  g’s  in  the  third  meas- 
ure of  the  treble  part.  Primitive  as  this 
example  seems  when  we  reflect  that  it  is 
the  whole  composition,  yet  it  could  read- 
ily be  incorporated  in  a modem  piece 
of  music.  Its  harmony  is  far  more  mod- 
em than  the  Greek  accompaniment  in 
fourths  and  fifths. 

In  estimating  the  weight  to  be  given 
these  examples,  however,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  they  are  un- 
checked records,  dependent  for  their  value 
on  the  unknown  degree  of  trustworthi- 
ness of  their  transcribers.  Still,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  knowledge  of  their 
unreliability  they  may  be  safely  regard- 
ed as  probably  substantially  correct,  and 
so  may  be  received  as  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  the  music  of  the  Papuans 
and  Bushmen  was  governed  in  its  con- 
struction by  rules  similar  to  those  that 
govern  ours. 

The  securing  of  exact  examples  of 
pure  aboriginal  music,  Unalloyed  by 
Aryan  influence,  is  a matter  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  music,  and  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  esthetic  sense 
in  man;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  French  are  at  present  systemat- 
ically obtaining  phonographic  records  of 
such  music — a method  originally  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  our 
own  country,  in  his  ethnological  study 
of  the  Zuni  Indians.  This  means,  al- 
though not  absolutely  faultless,  is  in 
many  respects  more  satisfactory  than 
one  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
observer.  Were  both  methods  used  as 
independent  checks  on  each  other,  the 
resultant  records,  if  agreeing,  would  have 
the  highest  degree  of  scientific  value. 

The  element  of  doubt  in  the  case  of 
phonographic  records  arises  mainly  from 
the  mechanical  imperfections  of  the  in- 
strument, the  more  or  less  constrained 
poise  of  the  performer,  and,  when  a song 
is  recorded,  the  singer’s  lack  of  expe- 
rience necessary  to  insure  a faithful  re- 


production. I have  listened  to  phono- 
graphic records,  secured  by  Dr.  Fewkes, 
of  songs  sung  by  Ilopi  (popularly  known 
as  Moki)  Indians  which  were  practically 
impossible  of  transcription  because  of 
the  almost  constant  blare  of  the  instru- 
ment due  to  the  singer’s  mouth  being  too 
close  to  the  mouth-piece.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  a song  by  a Winnebago 
Indian  girl,  recorded  at  the  saitie  time, 
came  out  very  clearly: 

WINNEBAGO  INDIAN  LOVE-SONG 

From  phonograph  record  taken  b jr 


J.  = 88.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fkwkks 


This  is  not  the  whole  song,  but  enough 
is  quoted  to  show  the  general  character 
of  the  music,  which  is  quite  comparable 
with  ours.  It  is  possible  that  it  derives 
resemblance  from  influences  due  to  the 
singer’s  having  received  her  education 
among  the  whites.  Still,  it  may  be  ut- 
terly free  from  Aryan  influence,  and  the 
fact  reported  by  Dr.  Fewkes  that  it  was 
greatly  enjoyed  and  constantly  requested 
by  the  Ilopi  Indians  at  least  shows  some 
degree  of  appreciation  on  their  part  of 
music  following  our  rules  of  construction. 

The  Zuni  records,  which  have  been 
transcribed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ives  Gil- 
man, are  probably  perfectly  accurate  re- 
productions of  pure  aboriginal  music. 
A long  song  entitled  “ Kor-Kok-Shi  ” is 
characterized  by  use  of  the  intervals  of 
our  scale,  a fairly  rhythmical  construc- 
tion, and  a high  grade  of  melodiousness, 
and  shows  correspondence  with  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  tonality. 

Finally  I may  add  that  I have  fre- 
quently listened  to  a cylinder  record  of 
the  singing  of  a native  song  by  an 
Eskimo.  This  record,  which  was  made 
on  one  of  Lieutenant  Peary’s  expeditions, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Meigs,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  also  uses 
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the  diatonic  intervals,  especially  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth,  is  quite  rhythmical,  and, 
while  not  very  melodious,  as  we  under- 
stand melody,  closes  its  phrases  with  the 
key-note,  of  the  value  of  which  it  shows 
a marked  appreciation. 

Here,  then,  we  have  several  independent 
musical  evolutions  in  progress,  all  of 
which,  if  we  may  trust  the  best  evidence 
in  each  case,  use  the  same  scale  and  are 
governed  by  practically  identical  re- 
quirements of  rhythm  and  melodic  con- 
struction. In  one  of  these — our  own — 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  gradual 
growth  and  know  that  its  changes  have 
been  the  result  of  internal  development, 
uninfluenced  by  the  already  well-advanced 
systems  of  China,  India,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries,  however  much  these  may 
owe  to  each  other. 

With  satisfactory  evidence  before  us 
that  many  independent  evolutions  have 
followed  practically  the  same  course,  we 
are  compelled  to  abandon  the  haphazard 
theory  that  had  its  root  in  the  exploded 
idea  that  ours  has  been  the  sole  musical 
evolution  on  earth,  and  substitute  there- 
for the  belief  that  some  unknown  law 
holds  the  progress  of  music  to  a certain 
channel,  along  which  it  proceeds  toward 
a fixed  ideal.  This  law,  like  all  other 
evolutionary  laws,  is  flexible,  as  is  shown 
by  the  known  use  of  other  scales  and 
other  melodic  principles  than  those  that 
govern  us.  The  vast  number  of  diverse 
influences  pressing  on  every  general 
principle  makes  uniform  progress  im- 
possible in  any  evolutionary  line.  But 
the  general  course  is  so  distinctly  marked 
that  these  inconsistencies  may  be  regard- 
ed as  merely  variations  that  sooner  or 
later  pass  away. 

The  idea  of  a fixed  ideal  standard  in 
music,  though  rejected  by  most  students 
of  the  evolution  of  music,  has  been  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  accepted  by 
musicians,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
assert  positively  that  a Beethoven  sym- 
phony is  of  a higher  standard  than  a rag- 
time march — that  is,  nearer  to  an  as- 
sumed ideal — and  that  the  fact  that  the 
ragtime  march  is  preferred  by  the  ma- 
jority shows  the  prevalence  of  a musical 
taste  not  merely  different  because  more 
accustomed  to  music  of  the  ragtime  order, 
but  distinctly  inferior  to  that  which  finds 
greater  pleasure  in  Beethoven. 


If  the  discovery  of  independent  evolu- 
tions of  human  music  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction  indicates  the  existence  of 
an  ideal  standard  toward  which  progress 
leads,  how  much  stronger  is  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  bird  music  is 
developing  along  the  same  lines ! It 
seems  a far  cry  from  a Beethoven  sym- 
phony or  a Wagnerian  opera  to  the  sim- 
ple lay  of  a sparrow,  but  as  we  trace  the 
course  of  the  mighty  river  of  music  back 
toward  its  source,  the  stream  becomes  nar- 
rower and  narrower,  until  it  is  contract- 
ed to  a point  where  it  is  no  broader  than 
the  little  rill  of  bird  music.  Nor  does 
the  decrease  stop  there;  for,  remarkable 
as  it  may  seem,  there  was  a time  when 
the  music  from  which  ours  has  been 
evolved  was  inferior  to  some  of  that 
which  floats  to  our  ears  from  the  woods 
of  spring.  This  is  not  to  say  merely 
that  the  songs  of  certain  of  the  birds 
involve  more  intervals  and  greater  va- 
riety, but  that  they  are  of  a higher  order 
judged  by  our  own  modem  standards. 
Compare  with  the  Greek  hymn  to  Cal- 
liope the  following  song  sung  over  and 
over  in  strict  time  by  a wood-pewee, 
which  I took  down  note  for  note  as  it 
was  uttered: 


WOOD  PEWEE 


Were  the  two  melodies  here  compared 
to  be  played  before  a twentieth-century 
audience,  which  would  most  completely 
satisfy  the  ear  of  the  hearer  ? The 
Greek  hymn,  composed  at  least  as  late 
as  the  third  century  a.d.,  uses  inter- 
vals which  do  not  appeal  to  our  present 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  lacks  the 
rhythmical  arrangement  of  notes  and 
phrases  which  our  musical  sense  demands. 
The  wood-pewee  song,  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  intervals  attractive  to  us,  is  divisible 
into  regular  bars,  after  the  style  of  mod- 
ern music,  and  exhibits  a rhythm  in  con- 
struction which,  as  I have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  is  the  same  as  that  govern- 
ing many  of  our  ballads  and  hymns.  This 
song  is  not  unusual,  but  may  probably  be 
heard  by  any  one  who  listens  for  it  in  the 
twilight  hours  of  a summer  morning  or 
evening.  It  is  not  always  sung  exactly  as 
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here  noted,  hut  may  always  lx;  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  utterances  of 
the  wood-pewee  by  its  continuity  and  the 
regularity  of  its  construction,  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a twilight  song. 

Similar  comparison  would  result  favor- 
ably to  the  birds  in  many  cases,  though 
in  few  to  so  notable  a degree.  Simple 
as  are  some  of  the  melodies  heard  from 
song  sparrow,  chewink,  Carolina  wren, 
meadowlark,  and  their  associates,  they 
are  yet  closer  to  the  modern  idea  of 
melody  than  any  theme  to  be  found  in 
the  music  of  ancient  Greeks  or  early 
Christians.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  human  music  referred  to  was 
more  elaborate  in  construction,  and  in 
its  harmonization,  crude  though  such 
harmony  may  have  been,  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  musical  achievement  of  any 
bird;  but  the  rules  of  construction  by 
which  much  of  the  bird  music  is  gov- 
erned produce  a far  closer  resemblance  to 
our  own  music. 

How  much  more  intelligible  to  our 
ears,  for  instance,  is  this  bit  of  regu- 
lar melody  I hear  occasionally  from  a 
meadowlark  that  has  its  home  not  far 
from  my  own ! 


MEADOWLARK 

J._=68* 


Or  this  song-sparrow  song— 


SONG  SPARROW 


— which  came  in  my  open  window  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  many 
times  daily  through  one  summer  a few' 
years  ago! 

Sometimes  the  identity  of  melodic  con- 
struction is  emphasized  by  accidental  co- 
incidence with  bits  of  our  music,  as  in 
this  fragment  from  the  Toreador’s  Song 
in  Carmen  that  in  two  successive  sum- 
mers were  flung  across  the  field  to  my 
ears  by  a meadowlark : 


MEADOWLARK 

160. 
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This  resemblance  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  accidental.  It  is  Quite  certain 
that  Bizet  had  not  heard  this  meadow- 
lark when  he  wrote  his  opera;  and  it 
may  be  predicted  with  almost  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  meadowlark,  which  does 
not  belong  to  a species  commonly  caged 
for  its  song,  was  never  taught  the  theme 
by  any  human  being;  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  it  picked  up  the  strain  from 
a human  whistler  or  singer.  Sometimes, 
though  extremely  rarely,  bits  actually 
appropriated  may  be  heard  from  wild 
birds.  Thus  a writer  in  The  Emu  (an 
Australian  quarterly)  for  April,  1906, 
tells  of  a magpie  near  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, which,  while  a captive,  had  been 
taught  to  whistle  “ Merrily  danced  the 
Quaker’s  Wife,  merrily  danced  the 
Quaker,”  and  passed  the  song  on  to  its 
young,  through  whom,  in  a more  or  less 
fragmentary  way,  it  was  transmitted  to 
subsequent  generations,  so  that  “ there 
are  many  now  in  the  forest  who  still 
conclude  their  beautiful  wild  notes  with 
the  ascending  notes  which  terminate  the 
old  air.” 

These  notations  of  bird  music  are  a few 
representative  examples  out  of  hundreds 
I have  secured  in  my  own  observations, 
which  have  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 

If  the  generally  accepted  theory  of 
gradual  development  of  higher  from 
lower  forms  of  life  be  correct,  then  the 
modern  avian  musical  status  has  been 
attained  by  development  from  primal 
ejaculations.  How  gradual  has  that  de- 
velopment been?  Unless  it  has  been 
marked  by  unusual  rapidity,  there  was 
a time  when  the  music  of  some  birds 
was  superior  to  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the 
music  of  mankind.  To  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  bird  songs  as 
a mere  twittering,  devoid  of  coherence  or 
melody,  this  will  seem  a startling  assump- 
tion. Yet,  judged  by  our  present  stand- 
ard, the  songs  of  some  birds  must  be 
ranked  above  the  best  music  of  many 
primitive  races  of  to-day;  and  if  we  may 
assume  that  bird  music  has  developed 
even  a shade  more  slowly  than  human 
music,  retracing  the  centuries  would  con- 
stantly increase  the  proportion  of  in- 
ferior human  musicians,  and  at  last 
bring  us  to  a point  where  the  best  mu- 
sicians were  in  the  tree-tops. 
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TURKEY  RIDGE  was  risen.  Above 
the  little  farms  the  winter’s  sky 
was  changed  to  blue.  Across  the 
lanes  the  pastures  called  to  each  other 
with  the  voices  of  their  young  lambs. 
Along  the  old  red  road  the  grass  was 
green.  Even  about  Lemuel  Potter’s  po- 
tato-land the  rail  fence  was  touched  with 
youth,  almost  as  though  again  within  it 
the  sap  stirred. 

Yet  the  row  of  old  men  on  the  rails 
sat  soberly  like  a line  of  crows  under  the 
sky  as  it  faded  toward  evening.  It  was 
not  yet  the  season  for  the  similarity  of 
their  summer  jeans.  But  they  had  on 
new  straw  hats  which  settled  down  styl- 
ishly upon  their  ears,  the  brims  blossom- 
ing out  around  their  clean  faces.  Other- 
wise they  were  garbed  in  the  motley  of 
their  every-day  clothing  of  winter.  The 
minister  had  on  a cast-off  clerical  suit 
having  a dejected  religiousness  in  its  el- 
bows and  knees.  The  forked  tails  of  the 
coat  fell  darkly  from  him  over  the  fence, 
waving  in  the  air  like  shabby  tail-feath- 
ers. Kerenhappuch  Green  was  in  brown, 
patched  most  sensibly  with  blue.  Timo- 
thy Bayne  was  kaleidoscopically  clad  in 
a coat  which  did  not  match  his  trousers, 
but  yet  matched  them  better  than  his 
trousers  matched  his  vest.  Davie  Bas- 
com  was  faded  to  an  indistinguishable 
hue  of  melancholy — the  straining  eyes  of 
no  seer  could  have  told  what  he  once 
had  been.  Georgie  Todd — he  was  not  so 
old  as  the  rest,  but  he  was  bowed  to  the 
estate  of  age,  for  he  was  sending  his  son 
to  college — wore  clothes  which  had  evi- 
dently lasted  much  longer  than  any  of 
the  old  men  could  ever  hope  to  exist. 
Lemuel  Potter,  had  he  been  able  to  be 
out,  would  have  had  on  his  careless  cor- 
duroys and  his  knitted  shirt,  the  latter 
a garment  of  wifely  manufacture  which 
would  have  sullied  the  good  looks  of  a 
far  handsomer  man  than  he. 

But  Lemuel  Potter  was  not  able  to  be 
out.  Up  in  his  house,  within  the  parlor. 


he  lay  in  his  coffin,  in  his  Sunday  suit. 

It  was  the  well-known  stiffness  of  parlor 
visiting  which  kept  his  friends  outside  on 
the  rails  without  him.  They  had  dropped 
in  at  his  farm,  one  by  one,  after  their 
day’s  work  was  done.  In  the  past  weeks 
they  had  been  frequently  at  his  house. 

They  had  taken  turns  sitting  through  the 
nights  with  him  as  he  tossed  on  his  wide 
bed.  Then,  when  the  fever  left  him, 
Kerenhappuch  Green  and  Davie  Bascom 
had  put  on  him  his  Sunday  clothes.  And 
yesterday,  together,  all  of  them,  had  laid 
him  in  his  coffin,  and  had  borne  him  into 
the  parlor — he  who  had  always  said  of 
his  good  black  clothes,  his  women  nag- 
ging him,  “I  ain't  agoin  to  put  'em 
on!";  he  who  had  wittily  remarked  of  his 
wife’s  front  room,  “ Ye  needn’t  tell  me 
nothin’  ’bout  a parlor — I’d  ruther  set  in 
a hen-coop.”  Yet,  although  they  had 
seen  him  so  lately,  they  came  again  for  a 
last  visit.  To-morrow  they  would  go  with 
him  past  the  farms,  through  the  green 
spring  woods,  and  out  along  the  lonely 
hill,  and,  coming  back,  would  go  to  their 
own  doors,  having  one  friend  the  less. 

Since  the  March  thaw  he  had  ailed. 

He  had  gone  to  town  in  the  noise  of  a 
windy  rain,  apparently  in  his  accustomed 
health.  Unsuspectingly  he  had  splashed 
home  through  the  clay  mud,  absorbed  in 
his  reflections.  Unhitching  his  horses, 
wet  and  weary,  there  had  come  upon  him 
a strange  chill.  Confidently,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  sickness,  he  had  taken  his 
own  panacea  for  all  earthly  ills.  He  had 
invented  it  subtly  out  of  his  knowledge, 
being  a very  learned  man.  “ Jest  eat  an 
onion,”  he  had  long  said  to  all  ailing 
men.  But  even  after  the  onion  he  had 
not  rallied  as  well  as  other  invalids  would 
have  done  had  they  taken  his  scholarly 
advice.  Reluctantly  he  had  been  reduced 
to  trying  the  town  doctor  and  his  medi- 
cine— never  before,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, had  he  fallen  so  low.  “ What’d  the 
fool  gimme?”  he  inquired,  disdainfully. 
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after  the  doctor  had  gone,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  closed  his  bag.  All  his  life 
he  had  argued  brilliantly  against  the 
medical  profession.  “ Don’t  never  hev 
doctors.  They  ain’t  nothin’  in  ’em. 
What’d  the  Lord  give  ye  onions  for,  ef 
every  time  ye  got  a leetle  out  of  fix, 
He’d  hev  expected  ye  to  run  to  town  for 
the  doctor?  The  Lord  knowed  medicine’s 
jest  a pizen  to  ye.” 

Anxiously  his  blind  wife  Rachel  and 
his  daughter  Panthea  administered  the 
doctor’s  pills.  He  was  not  surprised  as 
an  immediate  result  of  them  to  be  quite 
unable  to  rise  out  of  his  chair  and, 
stumping  weakly  to  the  front  door,  prove 
in  the  raw  wind  how  well  and  strong  he 
was.  For  a little  while  only  he  managed 
to  still  sit  stubbornly  by  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  his  fields,  where  never 
yet  for  him  had  the  grasshoppers  grown 
a burden.  Then  he  failed  in  his  chair. 
“Them  pills!”  he  ejaculated.  He  lay 
scathingly  in  his  bed,  underneath  the 
nine-patch  quilt.  Valiantly  he  fought 
against  the  further  and  yet  more  insidi- 
ous poison  to  his  system  of  the  doctor’s 
daily  visit.  Not  until  his  stolen  night’s 
journey  to  the  kitchen  did  he  realize  that 
his  struggle  was  not  to  avail  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  bright 
thought  came  to  him  that  if  he  could 
have  a drink  of  water  from  the  gourd 
in  the  kitchen,  his  consuming  thirst 
would  be  appeased,  and  he  could  get  out- 
doors the  next  day  and  start  the  furrows 
in  his  west  field.  The  gourd,  grown  in 
his  garden,  had  always  spilled  so  well. 
Coupled  with  the  humiliation  of  the 
doctor  was  the  ignominy  of  being  obliged 
to  drink  water  tidily  from  a glass,  like 
any  poor-spirited  and  henpecked  crea- 
ture. With  Timothy  Bayne  nodded 
tiredly  to  sleep  by  his  bedside,  he  crept 
cautiously  from  the  covers.  The  excite- 
ment of  his  theory  gave  him  strength. 
Holding  on  to  the  walls,  he  tottered  to 
the  kitchen  with  his  candle.  With  eager 
old  hands  he  dipped  the  yellow  gourd 
into  the  water -pail  and  put  it  to  his 
lips.  But  the  water,  spilled  deeply  upon 
him  from  it  as  he  drank,  did  not  slake 
his  thirst.  Silently  he  stood  in  the  il- 
lumination of  one  of  the  swift  flashes  of 
light  which  had  ever  been  his.  He  stag- 
gered back  through  the  sitting-room,  let- 
ting the  candle-grease  fall  where  it  would. 


Grimly  he  turned  his  head  to  see  the  old 
things  in  the  room  with  which  he  had 
lived.  There  was  his  clock  with  the  bird 
on  its  face,  that  had  told  him,  year  after 
year,  when  to  get  up,  when  to  take  his 
nooning-hour,  and  when  to  go  to  bed. 
There  was  his  armchair  where  he  had 
thought  so  deeply.  And  there  was  his  be- 
loved scholar’s  library,  his  one  volume 
on  The  Hottentots. 

When  Timothy  Bayne  roused,  he  found 
him  as  before  beneath  the  nine  patch, 
but  much  dampened  and  curiously  smear- 
ed with  the  candle,  and  wearing  a con- 
sidering look  in  place  of  his  late  look 
of  scorn. 

But,  losing  the  fight  against  medicine, 
he  did  not  lose  his  faculties.  He  kept 
them  to  the  end.  When  the  day  came 
that  they  by  the  bedside  bowed  their 
heads,  his  fist  had  come  out  argumenta- 
tively for  a second  from  the  quilt.  “ Ye 
needn’t  tell  me,”  he  said, — “ ye  needn’t 
tell  me”  Once  more  only  did  he  speak. 
“ They  ain’t  nothin’  in  it !”  he  con- 
cluded, smartly.  Straightway  he  lapsed 
into  a lofty  silence. 

The  old  men  on  the  fence  hitched  and 
rehitched  their  heels  quietly  into  the 
second  rail.  At  first  they  could  not  talk, 
having  but  one  scholar  left  among  them. 
The  minister  had  never  been  as  talkative 
in  the  possession  of  his  wisdom  as  Lemuel 
Potter.  Lemuel  Potter  could  not  have 
endured  such  a silence  among  friends 
sitting  together  in  bereavement.  Long 
before  Davie  Bascom  spoke,  his  old  voice 
would  have  risen  on  the  air  in  words 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  was  never 
at  a loss  for  something  to  say. 

Davie  Bascom  spoke,  looking  at  Keren - 
happuch  Green.  “ I reckon,”  he  said, 
“ it’s  ready.” 

Kerenhappuch  Green  nodded.  That 
morning  he  had  drawn  the  Turkey  Ridge 
hearse  from  beneath  his  hay-loft.  The 
hen  within  its  body  had  cackled  out 
crossly.  He  had  laid  her  warm  egg  on  a 
beam.  With  the  barn  broom  he  had 
dusted  the  vehicle  outside  and  in,  dwell- 
ing with  especial  tenderness  on  the  dark 
urns  at  the  head. 

Timothy  Bayne  bent  his  sallow  face 
on  the  group. 

“ I dun’no’  when  I ever  seen,”  he 
said,  magnificently,  “ a hearse  wear  bet- 
ter’ll our’n.” 
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The  row  assented  in  a quick  loyalty. 
Although  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
townsmen  as  not  shining  enough  for  their 
last  journeys — an  act  which  could  only 
be  construed  as  a snobbish  self-esteem, — 
to  the  countrymen  their  hearse  was  a 
chariot  of  a changeless  grandeur.  It  had 
altered  a homely  method  of  translation. 
Before  its  advent  the  great  men  and 
women  of  Turkey  Ridge  and  the  little 
children  in  their  innocence  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  graveyard  in  wagon  bodies. 

“ I ricollect,”  continued  Timothy,  “ what 
a store  he  set  by  it — said  them  urns  was 
wonderful  an’  them  glass  sides  was  tur- 
rible  fine,  an’  ’twas  jest  good  ’nough 
for  anybody” 

Before  them  the  old  red  road  was  fallen 
into  a great  loneliness.  In  life,  Lemuel 
Potter  had  sometimes  tried  them.  With 
the  instincts  of  a scholar  he  had  wrapped 
himself  about  with  a crust  .of  stubborn- 
ness and  contrariness.  But  now  his  outer 
shell  had  dropped  away. 

After  a while  Kerenhappuch  Green 
spoke. 

“ lie  was  sech  a honer’ble  man,”  he 
said.  Hitherto  he  had  often  used,  with- 
out excessive  contradiction,  another  word 
to  do  credit  to  the  scholar’s  parts.  Yet 
now  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have 
said,  “ Lemuel  Potter’s  sech  an  ornery 
man.” 

“ An’  he  was  always  so  cheerful.”  said 
Davie  Baseom,  “an’  chucklin’  over 
things.” 

Next  to  him  Gcorgic  Tood,  of  a reticent 
nature,  moved  his  heels  in  a sad  praise 
of  agreement. 

The  minister’s  eyes  were  on  the  syca- 
more-trees beside  the  road.  They  were 
brightly  relieved. 

“ His  faith  was  all  right  in  the  end,” 
he  said. 

Beforetimes  the  simple  shepherd  of  the 
hilltop,  seeking  a flock  while  he  farmed, 
had  had  some  trouble  with  failures  of 
vision.  Timothy  Bayne,  by  virtue  of  his 
stomach  trouble,  had  often  doubted  his 
fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  his  wife 
llitty  candidly  doubting  it  with  him. 
David  Bascom’s  holy  sight  usually 
dimmed  in  the  haying  season,  for  he  was 
unable  in  his  dulnoss  to  understand  the 
justice  of  it  that  when  lie  cut  his  hay 
under  a clear  sky,  rain  was  sent  in  tor- 
rents upon  it;  but  when,  reasoning  log- 


ically from  this,  he  let  it  stand  with 
clouds  along  the  horizon,  no  rain  came, 
and  it  thereby  ripened  overmuch,  and 
his  neighbors’  barns  were  astutely  filled 
before  his.  Georgie  Todd  was  now  ir- 
ritable with  Providence,  so  great  was  his 
struggle.  Others  had  come  to  sit  dis- 
turbed in  his  plain  room,  to  go  away 
comforted.  But  it  had  remained  for 
Lemuel  Potter  to  have  really  scandalous 
misgivings.  More  than  once  the  minister 
had  sat,  white  and  shaken,  while  before 
him  Lemuel  had  beamed  happily  with 
his  doubts. 

“ Over  and  over,”  the  pleased  voice 
went  on,  “he  has  said  to  me:  ‘I  dun’no’ 
as  I want  to  be  a Presbyterian  no  more. 
Dun’no’  as  I feel  any  perticular  lean  in’s 
toward  it,  now,  ’t  all .’  But  last  week  he 
says  to  me,  1 Well,  I guess  bein’  one  won’t 
hurt  me  none !’ — an’  he  kind  o’  smiled.” 

The  near  - sighted  eyes  were  tinged 
charitably  with  the  glory  of  remembrance. 
On  the  sick-bed  the  scholar’s  countenance 
had  been  momentarily  overspread  by  a 
quizzical  grin,  and  there  had  gone  a faint 
chuckle  in  the  minister’s  direction. 

“ I heerd,”  said  Davie  Baseom,  tact- 
lessly, in  the  hushed  tone  with  which  a 
friend  alludes  to  the  black  soul  crises  of 
a friend,  “ that  he  thought  onct  o’  be- 
comin’  an  Episcopal!” 

The  minister  colored  sensitively. 

Kerenhappuch  Green  interjected  a 
word  of  comfort.  “ But  it  didn’t  last 
long!  I ricollect  he  says  to  me  that  after 
thinkin’  Episcopate  once,  he  didn’t  think 
much  of  ’em.  Said  he  was  awful  glad  he 
never  seen  one.” 

“ He  was  always  a-arguin’  ’bout  reli- 
gion ’n’  things  in  the  Bible,”  pursued 
Davie,  fearfully.  “I  ricollect  his  sayin’ 
they  was  some  things  in  the  Bible  he 
didn’t  see  no  sense  to.  ‘ The  idee,’  he 
says,  ‘ o’  takin’  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
rer — why,  if  a man  follered  that  out, 
he  couldn’t  even  raise  a pertato  fit  to 
throw  at  a dog.’  Said  he’d  hev  said, 
‘ Git  up  airly  an’  sort  your  seed  to-day, 
so’s  ye  won’t  git  a mortgage  on  your 
farm  to-morrer.’  ” 

Davie  was  not  without  his  notions  of 
delicacy.  He,  with  the  other  members 
of  the  flock  on  the  rails,  looked  away 
from  the  minister,  as  though  to  spare 
him  any  misery  of  remorse.  Again  he 
winced.  He  had  so  long  been  held  re- 
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sponsible  by  his  congregation  for  any 
slips  in  the  Scripture,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  guilty  of  them. 

Down  by  the  road  the  green  syca- 
more fringes  tossed  and  changed  in  the 
spring  wind. 

“ He  was  an  awful  smart  man/’  said 
Timothy  Bayne,  presently.  The  remark 
filtered  through  the  air  as  the  final  cry 
of  praise.  It  was  what  Lemuel  Potter, 
with  his  sure  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  had  always  said  of  himself. 

“ Wa'n't  he?”  cried  little,  dull  Davie 
Baseom,  warmly. 

“ I never  seen  sech  a man  for  a news- 
paper,” said  Kerenhappuch  Green.  “ lie 
knowed  the  whole  thing  from  beginnin’ 
to  end.” 

“An’  thought  ’bout  everything  he 
read  I”  said  Davie. 

Timothy  Bayne’s  heel  scraped  remi- 
niscently on  the  rail.  “ He  was  always 
thinkin’  ’bout  things,”  he  began.  “ I 
ricollect — ” 

The  row  of  old  backs  settled.  Only 
the  minister’s  eyes,  still  brightly  set, 
were  unheeding. 

“ — the  last  time  I seen  him  out.  He 
was  talkin’  ’bout  the  statesmen  in  Wash- 
ington. Said  they  wasn’t  no  deep  think- 
ers ’inong  ’em.  Said  a man  ort  to  think 
a good  deal  to  be  a statesman.  They’d 
jest  been  a-passin’  a bill  he  didn’t  think 
much  of.  ‘ Them  chuckleheads !’  he  says. 
An’  I dun’no’  how  ’twas,  but  he  got  to 
talkin’  bime-by  ’bout  the  royal  fam’lies  o’ 
Europe.  An’  he  said  he  was  gittin’  real 
worried  ’bout  ’em,  for  if  they  kept  on 
marryin’  their  own  folks,  they’d  regen- 
erate sure.  Said  mebbe  ’twas  dreadful 
lowerin’  to  marry  anybody  ’eeptin’  your 
own.  relatives  — as  fur  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  hadn’t  keered  perticular  ’bout 
marryin’  none  o’  his, — but  ’twas  bet- 
ter’n  regeneratin’.” 

“ ’Tis,  too!”  said  Davie. 

“ I should  say  so!”  agreed  Timothy 
Bayne,  seriously.  “ More’n  likely  bime- 
by,  as  he  said,  the  royal  fam’lies  o’  Eu- 
rope ’ll  all  be  nincompoops .” 

A grave  foreboding,  raised  by  the 
scholar  who  had  gone  in  body  from  them, 
ran  along  the  fence. 

Kerenhappuch  Green’s  gray  jaw  moved. 
“ I ricollect  the  last  time  I seen  him 
out,”  he  said,  “he  was  talkin’  ’bout  the 
Pyramids — he’d  read  a long  article  on 
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’em.  He  said  he’d  never  heerd  o’  any- 
thing so  foolish.  An’  the  time  afore  that 
he  was  talkin’  ’bout  the  Mound-builders, 
an’  he’d  come  to  the  conclusion  after 
thinkin’  ’em  over  that  they  wasn’t  no 
sech  things.  ‘Why,  the  idee  o’  ’em!1 
he  says.” 

Davie  Baseom  leaned  forward.  “It 
don’t  seem  no  more’n  yisterday,”  he  said, 
“ that  he  was  talkin’  to  me  ’bout  folks 
livin’  up  in  some  o’  these  here  stars — ” 

“Mars?”  suggested  the  minister,  ab- 
ruptly. 

“Yep,”  said  Davie.  “An’  he  says: 
‘ Ye  needn’t  tell  me  any  sech  yam  as 
that.  O’  course  they  ain’t  no  folks  livin* 
there!’  An’  then  he  got  switched  off  on 
to  people  bein’  descended  from  monkeys, 
an’  he  said  as  fur  as  looks  went  he 
b’lieved  he’d  stick  to  the  Potters.  Said 
he  guessed  them  sci’ntists  must  hev  been 
turriblv  homely  men.” 

“He  didn’t  b’lieve  in  no  the’ries,”  as- 
serted Timothy  Bayne,  proudly.  “ Onct 
he  was  readin’  in  the  paper  ’bout  some- 
body inventin’  a machine  that  could  see 
right  through  a man,  clothes  an’  skin 
an’  bone,  an’  find  a bullet  in  him,  an’ 
he  thought  a while,  an’  then  he  says, 
‘ Pooh !’  An’  onct  I ast  him  ef  he  b’lieved 
in  air-ships,  an’  he  jest  says,  ‘ Gosh,  no!’  ” 

Kerenhappuch  Green,  stooping  over, 
corrected  slightly.  “ No  the’ries  ’eeptin’ 
them  ’bout  sea-serpents.  Said  he  knowed 
they  air  sea-serpents.  ‘O’  course  they 
air!’  he  says.” 

“ lie  was  a good  man,”  said  the  min- 
ister, gently.  While  living,  Lemuel  Pot- 
ter had  once  or  twice  thought  he  noticed 
a little  tinge  of  jealousy — it  had  been 
but  human  and  unavoidable  — towards 
him  on  the  part  of  the  other  scholar  on 
the  hill. 

A sigh  for  a vanished  friendship 
wavered  through  the  row. 

Davie  Baseom  shook  his  head.  “In- 
terested in  everything,”  he  mourned. 
“ Onct  I met  him  drivin’  by  in  a snow- 
storm to  town,  an’  he  says,  ‘Noo  York’s 
a-gittin’  wickeder!’  Said  he  knowed 
what  ’twas  cornin’  to  long  ago.” 

“ Never  seen  sech  a man,”  grieved 
Timothy  Bayne.  “ Onct  I met  him 
haulin’  corn,  an’  he  hollered  down  from 
the  top  o’  the  pile,  an’  says  to  me,  ‘ They’s 
a reg’ment  o’  Zouvys  in  Boston !’  ” 

There  was  a pause. 
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Then  Davie  Bascom  revealed  himself. 

“ Zouvys?”  he  questioned,  timidly. 

“Zouvys,”  said  Timothy  Bayne,  posi- 
tively. 

Davie  hesitated.  “ What’s  them?”  he 
asked,  not  without  shame. 

Timothy  Bayne  squirmed.  No  better 
answer  occurred  to  him  than  Lemuel 
Potter’s,  shouted  down  luminously  from 
the  pile  of  yellow  corn. 

“ Why,  don’t  you  know  ?”  he  answered, 
with  a borrowed  patronage,  “ Z-o-u-a-v-e-s, 
Zouvys!” 

“ They’re  a kind  of  foreigners,”  ex- 
plained the  minister,  somewhat  vaguely. 

“ O’  course,”  said  Timothy  Bayrie, 
witheringly. 

“ O’  course,”  echoed  Kerenhappuch 
Green. 

Georgie  Todd’s  crossed  eyes  looked  off 
superiorly  behind  his  ears. 

Almost  it  seemed  there  sounded  above 
them  in  the  air  a scholarly  and  con- 
temptuous, “ O’  course !” 

Put  to  confusion,  Davie  Bascom  made 
an  effort  to  defend  his  mental  equipment. 
“Oh,  furriners”  he  said,  with  a hint  of 
learning, — “ most  of  ’em  ’d  steal  sheep.” 
He  changed  the  subject. 

“ I ricollect,”  he  said, *“  a-comin’  down 
here  onci  to  borrow  a plough-point,  an’ 
afore  I got  through  the  gate  Lemuel 
called  out  from  the  porch,  ‘ England’s 
a-goin’  to  war  with  Germany!’  ‘ Ye 
don’t  say!’  I says.  ‘Yes,’  he  says,  ‘they 
air  a-goin’  to  fight  this  time  sure.  I 
never  seen  scch  critters — they  ort  to  be 
’shamed  o’  theirselves.’  ” 

“ Jest  the  way  ’twas,”  broke  in  Keren- 
happuch Green,  “ when  he  come  up  to  my 
house  to  git  some  sheep-dip.  I seen  he 
was  dreadful  excited  when  he  was  cornin’ 
up  the  lane.  ‘ They’s  an  ep’demic  o’ 
cholcry  in  Chinv!’  he  says,  right  off,  as  he 
seen  mo.  ’thout  waitin’  to  tell  what  ’twas 
he  wanted.” 

The  minister's  eyes  swerved  from  the 
sycamores.  “ And  Panthea  says,”  he  said, 
“ the  last  time  she  read  the  newspaper 
to  him,  he  was  interested  as  could  be  in 
the  President’s  Western  trip.” 

“ An’  was  afeerd  he’d  git  plumb  tuck- 
ered out,”  added  Timothy  Bayne.  “He 
was  always  a-talkin’  ’bout  how  hard 
Western  trips  was  on  a feller,  ever 
since  he  went  over  to  Little  Corner  to 
see  his  uncle  Ezrv.” 
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“How  fur  was  it?”  asked  Kerenhap- 
puch Green. 

Timothy  Bayne  considered.  “ ’Bout 
thirty  miles  by  the  road,”  he  said. 

“ I ricollect,”  storied  Davie  Bascom, 
“how  he  said  when  he  come  back  that 
his  uncle  Ezry  was  gittin’  awful  old  an’ 
his  prop’rty  was  sech  a burden  to  him 
to  see  to.  Said  he  didn’t  keer  Tbout  mon- 
ey none  himself.” 

Kerenhappuch  Green  straightened  his 
back,  with  its  stoop  of  poverty.  “ Money 
is  sech  an  evil,”  he  said. 

The  minister’s  back  and  Timothy 
Bayne’s  and  Davie  Bascom’s  and  Georgie 
Todd’s,  similarly  stooped,  straightened 
as  bravely. 

“ That’s  jest  what  Lemuel  Potter  said,” 
said  Davie,  “ when  his  uncle  Ezry’s  will 
was  read.  Said  they  wasn’t  nothin’  in 
bein’  rich.  ‘Millionaires,’  he  says,  ‘air 
jest  objects  o’  pity.’  ” 

The  evening  sun  behind  the  syca- 
mores threw  about  the  shabby  figures  the 
brightness  of  its  setting. 

“ He  was  an  awful  smart  man,”  re- 
peated Timothy  Bayne,  by  and  by. 
“ ’T wasn’t  jest  book-learnin’ — there  was 
horses.” 

The  old  faces  looked  reverently  into 
the  sunset. 

“I  ricollect,”  Timothy  related,  “the 
time  that  town  feller  come  out  to  sell  him 
a horse.  He  was  all  dressed  up  in  store 
clothes  an’  had  on  a gold  ring — ” 

“ The  idee !”  sniffed  Kerenhappuch 
Green  and  Davie  Bascom  together. 

“ — an’  when  he  seen  Lemuel  a-leanin’ 
over  the  fence  in  his  overalls,  he  says, 
‘ Why,  how  de  do?’  An’  Lemuel  looks  at 
him  a while,  an’  then  he  says,  ‘ Well,  I’m 
fair  to  middlin’ — how  air  you?’  An’  the 
feller  began  to  tell  him  ’bout  the  horse, 
how  ’twas  a remarkable  an’mal  — he’d 
never  seen  sech  a horse  before.  It  didn’t 
hev  no  bad  habits ’t  all.  ’Twas  gentle  ’n’ 
willin’  an’  kind,  an’  wouldn’t  run  off  with 
nobody.  Ye  couldn’t  make  it  run  off, 
he  says.  He  was  sure  ’twas  jest  the 
horse  fur  Lemuel.  He’d  seen  him  on  the 
road,  an’  the  minute  he  set  eyes  on  him 
he  knowod  ’twas  jest  the  horse  fur  him. 
‘Ye  don’t  say!’  says  Lemuel,  lookin’  at 
the  horse.  An’  bime-by  he  says,  thinkin’ 
the  matter  over  for  some  time,  ‘ How 
much  ’s  it  wuth?’ 

“‘Eighty-five  dollars,’  says  the  young 
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man,  as  though  he  was  jest  makin’  him 
a present  of  it. 

“‘An’  ’tain’t  got  no  bad  habits  ’t  all?' 

“‘Never  seen  sech  a horse  before !’ 
says  the  young  man  agin. 

“‘An’  you’re  sure  ’twon’t  run  off  with 
me  ?’ 

“‘No,  sir r 

“ An’  Lemuel  begun  to  chuckle. 

“‘Well/  he  says,  ‘I  guess  ’twon’t! 
Fur  while  eighty  dollars  ain’t  none  too 
high  fur  sech  character,  five  dollars  ’s 
a leetle  more’n  I keer  to  give  fur  the 
horse.  I ain’t  never  seen  sech  a horse 
afore,  either.  An’  I hope/  he  says  ‘ it  ’ll 
be  some  time  afore  I come  across  another 
sech  hammer  - headed,  whopper  - jawed, 
cow-hocked,  no-’count  old  critter  agin.’  ” 

A solemn  smile  irradiated  the  group. 

“An’  T ricollect,”  smiled  Davie  Bas- 
com,  “ what  he  said  ’bout  a colt.  Said 
the  way  to  tell  a good  colt  was  by  its  legs. 
Ef  they  was  as  tall  as  the  house,  the  colt 
was  all  right.  But  ef  they  was  only  as 
tall  as  your  wood-shed,  ’twouldn’t  ever 
’mount  to  much.” 

Kerenhappuch  Green  grinned  regret- 
fully. “ An’  I ricollect,”  he  said,  “ what 
he  said  ’bout  a mule.  Said  a mule ’d  liev 
been  fine — ef  it  had  only  been  diff’rent.” 

“ And  T remember,”  said  the  minister, 
“ what  he  said  ’bout  driving  a horse. 
‘ When  ye  drive  a horse,’  he  says,  ‘ don’t 
never  flap  the  lines  ’n’  say,  “ Git  up,  pit 
up.”  Ye  want  to  set  up  peart  an’  hold 
the  lines  firm,  an’  holler,  " Now  (I’long 
there!”  Ye’ve  got  to  take  some  pains  to 
keep  a horse  from  lookin’  down  on  ye.’  ” 

“Ye  hev,  too!”  cried  out  Timothy 
Bayne. 

“You  have,”  said  the  minister,  sadly. 

In  the  fence  corners  the  birds  of  the 
field  l>egan  to  chirp  sleepily,  flying  low 
to  their  night  havens  over  Lemuel  Pot- 
ter’s potato-land.  The  old  men  shifted 
on  the  rail,  glancing  over  their  shoul- 
ders at  the  house.  But  on  Timothy 
Bayne’s  speaking  again,  they  settled  once 
more  1 i n geringly. 

“ I ricollect,”  he  said,  “ a-tcllin’  him 
onct  that  lie  knowed  a lot  ’bout  horses. 
An’  he  says  he  guessed,  on  the  subjects 
o’  horses  an’  wirnmen,  he  teas  ’bout  ready 
fur  a diplomy.” 

Georgie  Todd,  who,  in  his  reserve,  had 
not  yet  spoken,  opened  his  mouth.  “ A 
diplomy — ” he  began,  intimately.  He  did 


not  finish.  But  his  face,  aged  and 
wearied  by  the  long  struggle  of  sending 
his  son  to  college,  was  lightened  with  a 
sudden  splendor  of  hopefulness. 

Timothy  Bayne  waited  a few  moments. 

Then  he  resumed  his  speech. 

“ He  says  to  me  that  after  thinkin’ 
wimmen  over  ’n’  over,  he’d  come  to  the 
conclusion  they  was  tumble  cur’us.  ‘ An’ 
the  worst  of  ’tis,’  he  says,  * ye  can’t  tell 
’em  nothin’ — their  conceit  stands  in  the 
way  o’  their  lea  ruin’.  All  my  life  I’ve 
lieen  a-tr.yin’  to  give  ’em  a few  p’inters — 
but  what  good ’s  it  done? 

“ ‘ My  advice  to  a man  is,’  he  says, — 

‘ Don’t  never  stick  a pink  into  your  but- 
tonhole. Fur  when  you’re  married,  wim- 
men ’ll  expect  ye  to  be  as  neat  ’bout  the 
house  as  a corpse,  an’  to  hev  ’bout  the 
same  p’ints  o’  view  on  things  in  gin’ral 
as  a Leghorn  hen.  An’  they’ll  sew  up 
your  clothes  so  tight,  mendin’  ’em,  that 
ye  can’t  find  your  way  into  ’em  agin 
’thout  a map — an’  they’ll  always  leave 
the  top  button  o’  your  undershirt  off. 

An’  gossip  ’ll  always  be  vittles  to  ’em.’  ” 

“ lie  was  an  awful  smart  man,”  sighed 
Kerenhappuch  Green. 

“Turrible  smart,”  sighed  Timothy 
Bayne. 

“ Did  ye  ever  hear,”  piped  up  Davie 
Bascom,  “ the  story  ’bout,  him  ’n’  Rachel  ?” 

The  row  indicated  a negative  of  de- 
cided interest. 

“Well,”  said  Davie,  “I  heered  it. 

Onct  Rachel  says  to  him,  ‘ Lemuel,  I 
don’t  b’lieve  ye  keer  nothin’  ’bout  my 
feelin’s — ye  act  so.’  He  was  readin’  the 
newspaper.  ‘ Don’t  keer  nothin’  ’bout 
your  feelin’s?’  he  said.  ‘Why,  I keer 
a turrible  lot  ’bout  ’em.  Now  jest  shet 
up  an’  lemme  read  the  paper.’  ” 

Again  the  old  men  smiled  solemnly. 

“ It  ’ll  seem  strange—”  said  the  min- 
ister. He.  paused. 

They  stared  down  sadly  at  the  old 
road.  There,  up  and  down,  had  gone 
the  man  of  learning  who  was  their  friend. 
There,  in  winters’  snows  and  spring 
thaws,  through  summers’  dust  and  au- 
tumns’ dropping  leaves,  he  had  stooped 
in  his  rattling  cart,  shrewd  and  eager 
and  loving  life.  There  he  had  looked 
excitedly  into  the  changing  drama  of  the 
world.  There,  no  less  than  in  his  arm- 
chair or  trailing  after  his  plough  in  his 
fields,  he  had  penetrated  with  such  as- 
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tonishing  ease  life's  mysteries.  Prob- 
lems which  for  all  ages  it  had  vexed 
other  scholars  to  solve  had  not  harrowed 
him.  Brilliantly  he  had  driven  through 
them.  Even  in  the  matter  of  women  he 
had  not  sunk  to  the  diffidence  of  other 
thinking  men.  And  seeing  all  things 
clearly,  there,  of  all  those  of  Turkey 
Ridge  he  had  been  most  truly  gay.  On 
the  old  clay  way  his  chuckle  had  been 
solitary.  Others,  limping  slightly  in 
their  wisdom,  had  only  smiled  and  some- 
times laughed. 

“ Maybe,”  the  minister  finished,  when 
the  sunset  was  quite  gone,  “ we'd  better 
go  up  to  the  house.” 

The  five  figures  went  slowly  across  the 
potato-land,  never  again  to  lx?  so  thought- 
fully or  so  gayly  ploughed.  Reaching  the 
door-yard,  the  spring  swallows,  circling 
toward  the  scholar’s  chimney,  darted 
above  them  with  no  cries. 

Rachel  Potter,  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
her  grief,  opened  the  door.  Behind  her 
w*as  Panthea  Potter,  capable  in  the  midst 
of  affliction. 

“ Do  you  want  to  see  pa?”  said  Panthea. 

“ We  came  to  see  him  again,”  said  the 
minister,  simply. 

The  old  blind  woman  put  her  apron 
up  to  her  eyes.  “ T bothered  him  so 
‘bout  wipin’  his  feet  on  the  mat,”  she 
sobbed.  From  her,  too,  the  scholar’s  outer 
shell  had  dropped  away. 

For  a moment  the  minister  turned  his 
face  to  the  spring.  “ I know,”  he  said, 
gently.  With  a touch  of  Lemuel  Pot- 
ter’s breadth  he  swept  human  life  with 
his  speech. 

Panthea  opened  the  parlor  door.  “ Walk 
right  in,”  she  said,  “ an’  set  down  an’ 
make  yourselves  at  home.” 

The  old  men  sat  more  awkwardly  on 
the  hair-cloth  chairs  than  on  the  rails. 
They  fumbled  with  their  straw  hats. 
Lemuel  Potter  was  in  the  corner.  Over 
him  had  gone  his  sea  change.  Before 
him  in  their  shabby  every-day  garments, 
they  were  still  body-servants  of  the  cat- 
tle and  the  swine.  But  he  had  left  his 
service.  He  lay  with  his  rough  hands 
politely  clasped,  at  peace  with  his  Sun- 
day suit. 

For  a long  time  no  one  spoke.  It  had 
always  been  very  difficult — the  minister 
himself  experienced  the  feeling — to  think 
of  much  to  say  in  a parlor  call.  A chill 


from  the  prim  walls  struck  one’s  tongue. 
There  was  on  record  the  day  that  Davie 
Bascom  in  a strange  parlor  thought  of 
but  two  remarks  to  make  in  an  hour. 
One  was,  “ Ma  died  of  a bone-fever,”  and 
the  other,  “ Pa  died  of  a cancer.”  Lem- 
uel Potter  had  been  the  most  successful 
at  sustained  parlor  conversation. 

The  minister  pulled  himself  together. 

“ It’s  been  a warm  day,”  he  faltered. 

Once  Lemuel  Potter  would  have  been 
the  first  to  cry  out  critically  in  answer. 
“ Turrible  hot  fur  this  time  o’  year.” 

Kerenhappuch  Green  swallowed.  “I 
b’lieve,”  he  said,  covering  his  silence. 
u it’s  a weather-brooder.” 

Georgie  Todd  opened  his  lips  unex- 
pectedly. He  tried  to  speak  twice  and 
failed.  Then  he  spoke  for  the  second 
time  that  day. 

“ I wonder,”  lie  said,  “ ef  it  ’ll  rain 
to-morrer  ?” 

By  chance  his  eyes  rested  on  Davie 
Bascom,  sitting  with  his  boots  squared 
conventionally  on  a blue  cari>et  rose. 

“ T dun’no’,”  he  answered,  forlornly. 

There  was  a prolonged  parlor  pause. 
Every  one  knew  the  miserable  feature  of 
parlor  pauses,  that  unless  one  broke  them 
in  the  l>egi lining  they  went  on  forever. 

Timothy  Bayne’s  dimmed  gaze  fell  on 
the  wall  above  Lemuel  Potter.  Upon  it 
was  hung  a crayon  portrait. 

“ Ain’t  that,”  he  asked,  lamely,  “ a 
picter  of  his  pa?” 

Kerenhappuch  Green’s  glance  followed 
his.  “ No,”  he  said,  sadly,  “ ’tain’t.  I 
dun’no’  v'ho  ’tis.” 

Davie  Bascom,  too,  stared  at  the  por- 
trait. “ It’s  a cousin  o’  Rachel’s,”  he 
gulped.  “ I ricollcct  his  sayin’  that  he 
didn’t  think  much  of  him.  Said  he  was 
a turrible  old  skin.” 

It  was  as  though  there  had  come  a 
voice  resurrected  from  the  dead. 

They  slipped  down  to  the  edges  of  the 
hair-cloth  chairs  and  righted  themselves 
in  sorrow.  They  heard,  without,  the 
sounds  of  the  ending  day.  Lemuel  Pot- 
ter’s cows  were  lowing  and  his  lambs 
called.  But  now,  lying  elegantly,  he  knew 
not  his  flocks  nor  his  herds. 

Davie  Bascom  fixedly  beheld  the  pink 
paper  roses  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  tried 
to  think  of  something  else  to  say.  His 
gleam  came  from  the  swallows  twittering 
down  from  the  sky  into  the  chimney. 
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“ Swallers,”  he  said,  “ air  plentiful  this 
year/’ 

“ They  air,”  said  Timothy  Bayne, 
heavily. 

“ More  of  ’em  ’n  usual,”  labored  Keren- 
happueh  Green. 

Georgie  Todd  made  a last  tremendous 
effort  at  light  parlor  ease. 

“ Swallers — ” he  said.  He  stopped. 

If  it  was  hard  to  go  into  a parlor,  it 
was  equally  hard  to  leave  it.  Always  one 
sat  futilely  on  and  on,  his  words  dying 
on  his  lips  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  them. 

“ I reckon,”  suggested  Kerenhappuch 
Green,  dully,  in  the  end,  “ it’s  time  to  go 
an’  put  the  critters  up.” 

The  minister  rose  from  his  chair  near- 


est Lemuel  Potter.  1 1 is  face  was  uplift- 
ed. One  sheep  of  his  hill  Hock  was  safe- 
ly gathered  for  the  night. 

Davie  Bascom  closed  the  door  upon  the 
scholar.  They  went  without  his  clever 
words  at  the  end  of  a visit  to  him : 
u Thunder!  ye  ain’t  a-goin’  to  go  so 
soon /” 

Silently  they  scattered  to  their  farms. 
An  early  star  stood  over  them  in  the  sky. 
still  faintly  blue.  Upon  the  old  road  was 
a deep  solemnity.  Still  were  they  left 
to  go  to  and  fro  upon  it.  Yet  no  man 
knew — even  Lemuel  Potter  in  his  knowl- 
edge had  not  been  infallible — who  next, 
touched  by  the  invisible  summons,  would 
unhitch  his  horses  and  go  into  his  parlor. 


The  Unknown  Use 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

THE  music  of  the  zither. 

It  trembles,  and  it  dies — 

Dies  where?  Ah,  tell  me  whither 
The  vibrant  spirit  flies! 

The  leaping,  laughing  fire 

Goes  out — goes  where,  past  trace? 
What  goal  may  it  aspire 
In  empyrean  space? 

And  Life? — man’s  all  of  being. 
Compact  of  soul  and  sense — 

Oh,  whither,  whither  fleeing. 

Each  moment,  called  from  hence? 

Each  moment,  partial  dying 
Foreshadows  but  the  last; 

Even  our  lightest  sighing 
Goes,  freighted,  to  the  Vast ! 

Fugitive  Life,  say  whither. 

With  Beauty  and  with  Power; 
What  Is  It  calling  “Hither!” 

That  draws  you,  hour  by  hour? 

Past  hearing,  past  beholding. 

Into  Itself  deflects? 

By  Unknown  Law  remoulding. 

To  Unknown  Use  directs? 
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King  of  Prussia,  who  is  at  Nice  at  pres- 
ent, and  who  drives  about  a great  deal. 
Another  dangerous  person  is  Count 
Stackelberg,  the  Russian  minister  at 
Turin,  who  is  here  just  now  with  his 
wife  on  account  of  the  Empress.” 

" March  8 . 

“ We  went  to  a musical  party  the  other 
day  where  there  was 'some  good  singing, 
and  Mendelssohp’s.  wedding  march  was 
played  in  our  honor.  A Prussian  there 
who  was  introduced  to  C.  bothered  him 
with  an  account  of  a violent  article 
against  Prussia  in  the  Avenir  de  Nice , 
which  paper  he  thought  ought  to  be 
prosecuted.  C.  thanked  him  very  much 
for  his  valuable  information,  agreed  in 
his  views,  and  got  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  he  could.  I must  say  that  there  is 
an  alarming  degree  of  humbug  about 
my  1 Gemahl., 

“ Yesterday  we  all  drove  to  Villa 
Franca,  a little  neighboring  seaport  in 
a lovely  bay.  There  were  two  Russian 
men-of-war  in  the  harbor  which  created 
great  excitement,  and  the  whole  quay  of 
the  little  town  was  crowded  with  car- 
riages and  donkeys  that  had  brought 
parties  from  Nice.  We  went  on  board 
one  Russian  which  was  very  like  any 
other  ship,  rather  dirtier  than  some  per- 
haps. The  Russian  sailors  have  round, 
stupid,  good-humored  faces,  and  were 
biting  into  oranges  through  the  rind  like 
an  apple,  the  juice,  of  course,  squirting 
about  in  all  directions.  A little  mid- 
shipman who  could  speak  some  French 
and  English  took  us  about.  Villa 
Franca  is  much  more  Italian-looking 
than  Nice,  very  picturesque,  particularly 
with  all  the  Russian  boats  moving  about 
in  the  bay.  There  were  Sardinian  sol- 
diers, with  the  Crimean  medal  on  their 
gray  uniforms,  gazing  very  peacefully  at 
the  Russians  from  the  shore,  in  apparent 
oblivion  of  the  recent  war. 

“ This  morning  C.  had  a letter  from 
our  ‘ liebenswiirdige  Chef/*  as  M.  Uebel 
systematically  calls  him  in  all  his  letters.f 
M.  Brassier  says  he  is  1 gegualt  to  give 
a ball,  and  that  as  Madame  Uebel,  for 
family  reasons,  will  not  be  able  to  be 

* Amiable  Chief. 

tM.  Uebel  was  my  husband’s  colleague  at 
the  Prussian  Legation  at  Turin. 

% Plagued. 


present,  he  thinks  I should  be  there  to 
represent  the  female  part  of  the  legation. 
I don't  particularly  enjoy  the  idea,  but 
C.  seems  pleased,  and  says  it  will  give 
a great  eclat  to  our  arrival,  and  that  I 
shall  at  once  see  and  be  introduced  to 
the  whole  Turin  world. 

u Meantime  I have  seen  one  mem- 
ber of  the  society  there  in  the  person 
of  Count  Stackelberg,  the  Russian  min- 
ister, who  was  at  Pilatte’s*  church  this 
morning,  and  came  up  to  C.  with  the 
usual  i Ich  gratulire  ’ which  has  greeted 
us  everywhere  till  now.  lie  was  after- 
wards presented  to  me  and  made  me  a 
very  stiff  bow.  He  is  tall  and  spare  and 
distinguished-looking.  He  was  talking 
very  amiably  with  Pilatte,  and  is,  it 
seems,  a Protestant,  coming  from  the 
Russian-German  provinces.  Several  of 
the  Russian  Empress’s  ladies  were  also 
at  the  French  church.  I was  so  glad  to 
see  Pilatte,  who  reminded  me  of  old  times, 
and  to  hear  a French  sermon  again,  that 
I could  have  hugged  him!  C.  is  in  a 
great  state  about  his  incog.  He  must 
call  on  Stackelberg,  and  thinks  that  I 
ought  to  call  on  the  Countess,  too;  then 
he  has  been  seen  by  the  ladies  of  honor, 
and  has,  moreover,  various  commissions 
for  some  of  them  and  for  aides-de-camp, 
so  that  evidently  every  one  must  end  by 
knowing  that  he  is  here,  although  he  im- 
posed the  utmost  secrecy  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Prussian  at  the  party. 

“ J ust  now  a tremendous  official  des- 
patch was  brought  to  C.,  which  I thought 
must  be  his  nomination  as  i ministre 
plenipotentiaire  ’ at  the  very  least.  When 
opened,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his 
sister  the  Empress,  announcing  the  birth 
of  a little  Prussian  princess,  enclosed  in 
a copy  of  the  same,  with  an  official  let- 
ter from  Brassier  in  the  third  person, 
stating  that  as  C.  was  on  the  spot  he 
would  ask  him  to  deliver  the  letter  and 
so  save  himself  the  long  journey  from 
Turin  to  Nice.  The  whole  was  enclosed 
in  a note  from  Avigdor,  the  Prussian 
consul.  Poor  C.  was  i in  fits,’  to  use  one 
of  his  own  expressions.  He  has  no  uni- 
form with  him,  and  has  been  carefully 
avoiding  all  the  Russians!  He  is  going 
to-morrow  to  Stackelberg  to  consult.” 

*M.  Pilatte,  a very  well-known  French 
clergyman  at  Nice  and  an  old  friend. 
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M.  L'EBEl 

Second  accretiriry  of  rhe  Prussian  legation  in  Turin 
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for  the  war  had  cost  300,000,000  francs, 
or  about  12,000,000  sterling  (an  over- 
whelming sum  for  a small  state),  and  the 
whole  country  in  a disturbed  and  agitated 
condition.  Soon,  however,  the  Pied- 
montese began  to  realize  that  God  had 
given  them  a king  quite  different  from 
all  the  other  rulers  of  the  peninsula. 
While  these  all  profited  by  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  revolutionary  times  of 
1848  to  tear  up  the  constitutions  they 
had  given,  to  break  all  the  oaths  they 
had  taken,  and  to  govern  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Austrian  garrisons,  Victor  Em- 
manuel upheld  the  “ Statuto  ” his  father 
had  granted,  resisted  all  Austrian  at- 
tempts at  interference,  and  went  his  own 
independent  way,  doing  his  best  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  his  country. 

Then  a new  figure  soon  appeared  on 
the  scene,  destined  not  only  to  guide  to 
prosperity  the  little  state  of  Piedmont, 
but  to  be  the  future  maker  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Like  most  of  Victor 
EmmanueTs  advisers,  Count  Camillo  di 
Cavour  came  of  a noble  Piedmontese  fam- 
ily, but  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  broader  and  more  advanced 
views  and  by  the  gift  of  genius.  After 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  Parlia- 
ment, Cavour  became  Prime  Minister 
for  the  first  time  in  1852,  and  thence- 
forth directed  the  destinies  of  his  na- 
tive country. 

"March  2 1 

“ C.  is  at  present  at  the  legation  on 
quite  a solemn  occasion.  Count  Paar,  the 
Austrian  minister,  is  giving  up  all  the 
papers  of  his  legation  to  the  care  of  the 
Prussians,  as  the  Austrians  leave  Turin 
on  Friday.  Diplomatic  relations  between 
Italy  and  Austria  have  been  broken  off. 
Count  Paar  is  delighted;  it  is  sure  pro- 
motion for  him,  for  if  he  did  not  get  a 
better  post,  it  would  look  as  if  he  were 
disavowed.  C.  is  not  delighted.  They 
will  have  much  more  work,  as  they  take 
charge  in  part  of  the  Austrian  affairs, 
and  will  gain  nothing  by  it.” 

" Hotel  Feder.  Turin.  March  24.  1857. 

“ Yesterday  I was  alone,  as  C.  was  at 
the  chancellerie  taking  over  the  Austrian 
papers,  when  Bentz  announced  the  Mar- 
quise d’Arvilars.  She  is  one  of  the  great- 
est ladies  here,  and  was  Grande  Maitresse 
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to  the  late  Queen.  We  had  called  on  her 
the  day  before  without  finding  her  at 
home,  so  that  I had  not  seen  her.  1 felt 
much  dismayed.  In  she  came,  however, 
with  her  daughter,  Mile.  d’Arvilars.  She 
said  she  had  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Bunsen 
at  home;  I devoutly  wished  she  had,  but 
explained  about  the  Austrians,  and  by 
degrees  we  got  on  better.  She  said  she 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  of  use  to  me, 
and  was  very  polite.  The  manners  here 
often  remind  me  of  reading  St.-Simon. 

“ In  the  evening  we  went  to  Mme. 
de  Gramont’s;  that  was  another  ordeal 
to  go  through,  but  it  went  off  better  than 
I expected.  I had  on  my  green  velvet 
with  the  point  d?Argentan.  C.  said  it 
was  very  neat , which  from  him  means  the 
highest  approbation;  at  least  he  never 
says  anything  stronger.  On  entering  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Duke,  who  is  ex- 
ceedingly tall  and  majestic;  he  waved  us 
on  to  the  Duchess,  who  is  quiet  and 
agreeable-looking,  but  shy.  She  was  very 
kind,  spoke  English,  asked  what  people 
I had  seen  as  yet,  and  introduced  me  to 
some  ladies.  Nearly  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  corps  diplomatique  asked  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  C.  brought  them  up  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  evening.  Then 
the  Duke  came  and  conversed  a little; 
he  has  just  been  at  Nice,  and  told  me  he 
had  first  heard  of  C.’s  arrival  in  these 
parts  from  the  Empress.” 

" March  27. 

“ Yesterday  I had  another  visit  from 
people  I had  not  yet  seen — a Count  and 
Countess  Sclopis.  They  are  great  friends 
of  my  father-in-law’s.  They  were  most 
kind,  and  after  the  first  embarrassment 
I liked  them  particularly.  They  begged 
that  we  would  make  use  of  them  in  any 
way,  and  the  Count  said  we  must  have 
had  offers  of  that  kind  already.  6 Mais 
comme  amis  de  la  famille,  nous  vous  pri- 
ons de  nous  donner  la  preference,  comme 
disent  les  marchands.’  They  don’t  go 
out  much,  which  I am  sorry  for.  but 
receive  at  home.  I hope  we  shall  go  there. 
Soon  after  they  had  gone,  C.  came  in, 
and  we  paid  various  visits.  To  the  Mar- 
quise Palavicini,  who  is  very  handsome 
and  very  clever.  We  found  the  chief 
there  and  M.  TTebel,  so  that  she  had  the 
entire  legation  at  her  reception.  The 
whole  corps  diplomatique  here  seems  very 
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intimate,  but  the  members  of  one  legation 
are  almost  relations.  After  the  Palavicini 
we  went  to  see  Mme.  La  Marmora,  wife 
of  the  General;  she  is  an  Englishwoman. 

“ In  the  evening  we  went  to  M.  de 
Castro’s,  the  Spanish  minister.  It  was 
not  a large  party.  I had  seen  Mme. 
de  Castro  at  the  Duchess’s,  and  as  she 
is  a new  arrival,  I had  to  present  C., 
which  was  rather  amusing.  Mile,  de 
Castro,  her  stepdaughter,  is  a very  pretty 
girl,  and  looked  charming  in  one  of  those 
coiffures  one  used  to  see  at  Laure’s;  a 
great  plait  of  black  velvet  all  up  one  side 
of  the  head,  and  a bunch  of  red  roses 
stuck  at  the  other;  she  had  a white  dress. 
Mme.  de  Castro  can  hardly  speak  a 
word  of  French;  otherwise  she  receives 
very  well,  and  they  have  a new  house 
perfectly  got  up.  M.  de  Castro — tall,  and 
much  decorated  with  broad  ribbons  and 
orders — proved  almost  a rival  for  the 
Duke.  By  the  way,  the  Duke  was  most 
gracious,  apologized,  for  not  having  called 
yet,  and  finally  begged  that  C.  and  I 
would  dine  with  them  on  Sunday,  ‘en 
petit  comite.’  All  the  people  here  shake 
hands  just  as  in  England,  young  ladies 
and  all.  The  Comtesse  Collobiano  was 
covered  with  diamonds  and  magnificent 
lace;  she  called  C.,  just  as  we  were  going 
away,  to  tell  him  we  must  come  to  her 
evening  receptions.  My  friend  the  Mar- 
quise d’Arvilars  was  there,  and  the  Com- 
tesse Robilant,  who  was  complimentary 
about  my  toilette.  I had  on  the  blue 
gown  with  the  black  lace  and  the  dear 
little  bows,  and  the  coiffure  from  Laure. 
Altogether  I amused  myself  very  well — 
the  worst  is  over;  I know  a few  people 
now,  and  they  certainly  are  all  very  kind. 
At  present,  as  it  is  all  new,  I think  it 
rather  fun,  but  C.  says  I shall  get  dread- 
fully tired  of  always  seeing  the  same  peo- 
ple by  and  by.  C.  hrs  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Club,  to  the  amazement 
of  Koloehine.  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia 
arrives  here  to-day;  M.  Uebel  went  yes- 
terday to  Genoa  to  meet  him.  M.  Ivoln- 
ehine  gives  a farewell  repast  to  his  friends 
tli is  evening,  and  to-morrow  it  is  not 
unlikely  the  Chief  may  give  a breakfast 
to  the  Prince,  in  which  case  I should 
have  to  go  alone  to  Mme.  d'Arvilars’s 
reception,  which  I by  no  means  wish. 
Diplomacy  is  decidedly  a wonderful  career 
for  ‘ rimprevu.1  ” 


“ March  29. 

“ Yesterday  I got  a note  from  C.  say- 
ing that  the  Chief  would  receive  the 
Prince  and  the  corps  diplomatique  that 
evening,  and  that  I was  to  prepare  my 
dress.  C.  came  in  late,  having  been  very 
busy,  the  Chief  with  the  Prince  all  day, 
and  everything  left  to  him.  We  went  out 
immediately  to  call  on  Mme.  de  Castro 
after  her  party,  as  we  should  most  likely 
meet  her  in  the  evening;  then  we  drove 
to  the  railway  for  C.  to  shake  hands  with 
Count  Paar,  the  Austrian  minister,  who 
was  departing.  6 Chemin  faisant  ’ C. 
gave  me  my  instructions;  I was  to  re- 
ceive. When  the  Prince  arrived  (he  was 
to  dine  with  the  King)  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  legation  were  to  meet  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  I was  to  be  forth- 
coming at  once,  in  order  that  M.  Bras- 
sier might  present  me,  and  I was  not  to 
forget  the  ‘ altesse  royale,’  or  we  should 
all  be  undone ! If  the  Prince  spoke  to  me 
in  German,  I was  to  say,  * Aufzuwarten 
Euer  Konigliche  Hoheit.’  I felt  decided- 
ly alarmed,  but  it  was  no  use  being 
nervous,  and  although  I devoutly  wished 
the  Prince  had  put  off  his  journey  for 
a week  or  two,  I tried  to  take  things  quiet- 
ly. We  found  Mme.  de  Castro  looking 
most  charming  in  a black  mantilla;  she 
is  twenty-two,  only  four  years  older  than 
her  stepdaughter,  has  only  been  married 
fifteen  months,  and  has  only  just  arrived 
here;  we  sympathize  together,  and  al- 
though we  can’t  talk  much,  as  her  French 
is  very  deficient,  we  look  kindly  at  each 
other  and  are  great  friends.  After  din- 
ner I put  on  the  embroidered  dress  W. 
brought  from  Broussa,  and  the  red  roses* 
and  we  drove  to  the  legation  quite  early, 
so  as  to  be  there  before  any  arrivals.  Son 
Excellence  begged  me  de  uninstaller 
and  to  consider  myself  quite'  at  home. 
The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Gramont  were 
the  first  to  arrive,  and  I almost  hoped 
Mme.  de  Gramont  would  undertake  some 
part  of  the  receiving,  as  she  has  prom- 
ised to  do,  I believe,  for  the  ball;  how- 
ever, it  wrs  not  so.  We  all  went  into  a 
second  drawing  - room,  and  there  M. 
Brassier  brought  all  the  ladies  to  me — 

6 Voila  la  maitresse  de  maison !’  It  must 
be  said  that  the  Chief  does  not  do  things 
by  halves,  and  yesterday  I had  all  the 
honors.  C.  brought  up  the  young  ladies 
in  the  rear.  The  company  was  very  se- 
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off  and  telegraphed  his  departure.  He 
had  dined  with  the  Prince  from  three  to 
four,  and  had  just  time  to  dress  for  an- 
other dinner  at  the  Due  de  Gramont’s 
at  six ! To  do  him  justice  he  got  through 
his  second  meal  wonderfully  well,  all 
things  considered.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Prince,  who  had  been  extremely 
gracious,  inquired  after  me,  given  him 
cigars,  remembered  having  seen  him  as 
a child  at  Rome,  asked  him  where  he  had 
got  his  dark  hair,  etc.,  etc. 

“ The  party  at  the  Duke’s  was  very 
small — the  two  attaches,  Musurus,  an 
English  attache,  and  ourselves.  After 
dinner  the  gentlemen  went  to  smoke,  and 
I had  a long,  tete-a-tete  with  Mme.  de 
Gramont.  She  is  a really  lovable  per- 
son, quiet,  kind,  and  always  the  same. 
We  talked  of  Scotland;  the  Duke  had 
informed  me  at  dinner  * que  son  beau  pere 
etait  le  chef  du  clan  des  MacKinnon.’ 
He,  the  Duke,  was  partly  brought  up  in 
Scotland,  and  has  shot  grouse.  The  lit- 
tle Due  de  Guiche  and  his  sister  were  in 
the  drawing-room — nice,  clever  children, 
but  much  spoilt  by  the  attaches,  who  pay 
them  assiduous  court.  At  nine  we  left 
to  end  our  duties  at  the  Comtesse  Collo- 


biano’s.  There  we  found  all  the  usual 
set — Mme.  d’Arvilars,  Mme.  de  Robilant, 
under  whose  protection  I established  my- 
self, the  Palavicini,  who  was  repeating  to 
everybody  what  the  Chief  had  rather  im- 
prudently told  her — ‘ que  si  on  lui  en- 
voyait  un  Prince  tous  les  jours  il  don- 
nerait  sa  demission.’  There  were  cha- 
rades going  on,  and  it  would  have  been 
amusing  enough,  only  it  was  all  I could 
do  not  to  go  to  sleep.  C.,  after  his  two 
dinners,  was  somewhat  in  the  same  con- 
dition. He,  however,  presented  Lord  de 
Burgh.  He  is  decidedly  amusing,  with 
a strong  accent.  Irish,  I suppose.  He 
was  much  shocked  at  discovering  that  he 
had  never  inquired  for  Mme.  Uebel,  and 
asked  if  I thought  if  he  were  to  call  twice 
in  one  day  to  ask  how  she  was,  that 
would  make  up  for  the  neglect! 

“ To-night  we  are  revelling  in  a quiet 
evening.  To-morrow,  alas!  The  Salmour 
receives,  and  on  Wednesday  Mme.  de 
Gramont.  To-day  I have  been  stupid  and 
tired  all  day;  I am  not  used  to  such 
doings,  and  then  the  effort  to  talk  to 
strangers,  and  try  and  remember  the  dif- 
ferent people,  amongst  the  crowd  of 
strange  faces,  I find  dreadfully  fatiguing.” 


What  Lies  Beyond  ? 

BY  MARY  THACHER  HIGGINSON 

HER  voice  was  tranquil,  but  her  words  a moan, 
And  in  her  eyes  lurked  half-forbidden  fears: 
u We  hasten  onward  to  the  dark  unknown. 

I dread  the  sweep  of  the  relentless  years! 

“Could  I in  these  accustomed  paths  still  stray! 

Or,  if  T must  plunge  on  into  the  night. 

Could  see  one  step  of  the  mysterious  way! 

()  comrade  soul,  lend  me  thy  keener  sight!” 

Then  he.  whose  rich  eventful  life  now  flows 

Like  some  full,  singing  brook  to  meet  the  sea: 

“ I Util  the  riddle’s  solved,  the  interest  grows. 

One  more  surprise  is  still  in  store  for  thee.” 
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A Portrait  by  Collyer 

BY  CLARE  BENEDICT 


“ T DO  not  say  that  he  is  not  a great 

I painter;  I merely  say  that  he  is 

A not  inspiring  as  a companion.” 

Susan  smiled.  “ That  is  unworthy  of 
you,  Randall.  I mean,  it  is  rather  stupid; 
one  might  draw  inferences.” 

The  two  cousins  were  seated  com- 
fortably in  the  fine  old  library;  it  was 
October,  and  the  shades  were  already 
falling. 

“ It  has  nothing  to  do  with  looks,”  he 
said,  a little  inconsequently ; “ the  fellow 
is  handsome  enough.” 

“ I like  that  1 enough/  ” she  replied, 
still  smiling. 

Randall  Ridgeway  frowned.  This  new 
note  in  Susan  jarred  on  his  finely  tuned 
perceptions;  he  had  so  counted  on  her 
perfect  understanding,  on  her  ability  to 
resume  without  a hitch  their  former 
close  comradeship  — a comradeship  in 
which  there  could  be,  however,  no  room 
at  all  for  Collyer. 

“ I am  amazed,”  he  went  on,  “ that 
you,  with  all  your  subtle  refinements, 
can  admire  a man  so  infinitely  beneath 
you.  The  thing  is  quite  beyond  me.” 

His  tone,  this  time,  was  distinctly 
tinged  with  sharpness,  and  Susan  looked 
at  him  for  an  instant  without  replying; 
it  was  a look  like  that  which  she  had 
given  him  when  he  had  told  her  he  was 
about  to  marry  Marianne. 

“ There  are  a few  things  in  this  world, 
Randall,  which  are,  as  you  say,  beyond 
you — women,  for  instance;  although  you 
make  a point  of  judging  them.” 

“Nonsense!”  he  said.  “I  understand 
women  better  than  you  do;  what  I do 
not  understand  is  why  you  pretend  to 
like  Collyer.” 

Susan  Ridgeway  turned  a little  side- 
ways and  glanced  rather  aimlessly  out 
of  the  window;  then  she  straightened 
herself.  She  possessed  to  the  full  the 
family  grace  of  outline.  II is  eyes  rest- 
ed on  her  with  all  the  old  pleasure  in 
fine  proportions. 


“ My  dear,  you  have  not  improved  dur- 
ing your  absence.  I had  hoped  that  the 
year  abroad  would  have  made  you  a little 
more  reasonable.” 

“It  has;  but  seeing  you  has  brought 
back  the  old  contradictions.” 

She  laughed,  and  he  joined  her.  It  was 
good  to  laugh  again  with  Susan ; the  last 
two  years  had  been  without  such  sense- 
less laughter.  He  found  himself  forget- 
ting that  there  had  been  two  years  with- 
out Susan. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  Miss  Ridgeway 
began,  checking  each  point  on  her  fin- 
gers, “I  like  Stuart  Collyer  because  he 
is  a genius;  in  the  second  place,  because 
he  is  handsome;  in  the  third  place,  be- 
cause he  is  nice  to  me.” 

“How  you  put  things!”  he  cried. 
“ The  man  is  elated  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  you.” 

“How  you  detest  him!”  she  said,  but 
her  voice  was  gentle.  “ I wish  you 
would  tell  me  your  reasons.” 

“ In  the  first  place,  because  ho  is  a 
Bohemian;  in  the  second  place,  because 
he  is  conceited;  in  the  third  place,  be- 
cause he  is  so  confoundedly  impertinent 
with  women.” 

“Nonsense!  You  take  things  too  seri- 
ously. He  is  an  artist;  he  can’t  help 
making  love.  In  reality,  he  does  it 
largely  bv  wav  of  business;  he  hopes 
for  orders.” 

“ lie  won’t  get  another  from  me.  Iam 
disappointed  in  the  portrait ; to  me  the 
thing  is  commonplace.” 

Susan  hesitated;  when  she  spoke  it 
was  in  a different  tone  altogether. 

“It  is  not  finished;  besides,  it  depends 
somewhat  on  the  sitter.  Marianne  is 
hard  to  read;  you  should  have  given  him 
a few  hints.” 

“ It  is  his  affair  to  find  things  out,  not 
mine  to  tell  him.” 

They  exchanged  a rapid  glatice;  then 
Ridgeway  returned  to  his  grievance. 

“ Collyer  is  notorious  for  his  adven- 
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tures,”  he  remarked,  in  a tone  of  impar- 
tial criticism. 

Susan  smiled  broadly.  “ Don’t  be  a 
bore,  Randall.  The  man  is  amusing;  it 
has  been  an  interesting  experience.” 

“ You  would  have  been  dull  here  with- 
out it?”  he  asked,  quickly. 

Susan’s  eyes  flashed.  He  saw  the  fam- 
ily temper — that  temper  which  he  both 
loved  and  distrusted;  which,  indeed,  to- 
gether with  the  first-cousinship,  had  put 
the  final  veto  to  his  wishes. 

“ You  know  how  I feel  about  Mount 
Ridgeway,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  shook 
with  sudden  anger.  “ I was  brought  up 
here  as  much  as  you  were;  it  was  my 
home  just  as  much  as  yours;  I love  every 
stick  and  stone  of  it,  and  you  know  it. 
You  know  that  I only  came  here  now 
because  I was  pining  to  see  it.  If  you 
wanted  to  hear  me  say  this,  you  have 
heard  it!” 

“ Susan,”  he  cried,  “ it  was  nothing 
but  my  abominable  selfishness!  I was 
provoked  about  Collyer;  I didn’t  want 
to  share  you  with  any  one — your  friend- 
ship, I mean.” 

“No;  you  never  wanted  to  share 
things,  and  you  always  wanted  to  man- 
age people;  but,  really,  Randall,  in  this 
case  your  point  of  view  is  rather  one- 
sided; nor  have  you  the  least  author- 
ity over  me ; you  are  merely  my 
first  cousin.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  studied  inso- 
lence, but  he  met  the  look  gravely. 

“ I thought  I was  your  best  friend ; is 
that  nothing?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,  it  is  much;  but,  you  see,  Collyer 
can  make  me  immortal.  He  will  paint 
a famous  portrait;  I shall  go  down  to 
posterity  as  1 Collyer’s  Miss  Ridgeway’!” 

Randall  Ridgeway’s  expression  dark- 
ened. 

“ You  shall  not  do  it  while  you  are  in 
my  house,”  he  said.  “ I disapprove  most 
emphatically  of  your  being  thrown  in 
that  way  with  Stuart  Collyer;  it  is  bad 
enough  that  he  has  been  here  during 
your  visit.  You  ought  not  to  associate 
with  such  people.” 

“ Ah,”  murmured  the  girl,  with  an 
impatient  movement  of  her  shoulders, 
“that  is  the  same  old  spirit!  Why  don’t 
you  object,  then,  in  the  case  of  Mari- 
anne? She  has  sat  to  him  continually 
ever  since  my  arrival.” 


“ That  is  different,”  he  said.  “ Mari- 
anne is  not  that  kind ; besides,  she  knows 
her  position.” 

Susan  smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 

“ And  I have  no  position  ?”  she  asked. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  hers, 
as  if  to  emphasize  his  next  statement. 

“ These  are  evasions,  Susan ; but  I am 
in  earnest;  you  ought  to  pay  attention. 
The  man  is  impossible.  If  you  insist  on 
the  portrait — on  Collyer’s  painting  it, 
that  is — then  I wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  of  you,  too,  while  you 
are  in  it.  It  is  the  old  reckless  obsti- 
nacy, the  old  thirst  for  excitement ; but 
in  the  case  of  Collyer,  I repeat,  I will 
not  countenance  it.” 

The  cousins  faced  each  other,  both 
prepared  for  combat,  but  at  the  same 
moment  they  both  became  aware  that 
some  one  was  standing  in  the  open 
door.  Ridgeway  rose  and  peered  sharply 
through  the  dimness.  It  was  Marianne, 
and  behind  her  came  a footman  carry- 
ing a large  tray.  Placing  a chair  for 
his  wife  beside  the  low  tea-table,  Ran- 
dall Ridgeway  resumed  his  seat  in  si- 
lence. A sense  of  awkward  uncertain- 
ty made  conversation  difficult.  At  last 
he  spoke. 

“ We  were  talking  of  Collyer,”  he 
began. 

“ Yes,  we  were  quarrelling  as  usual,” 
put  in  Susan,  as  she  noticed  his  evi- 
dent embarrassment.  This  inscrutable, 
brown-eyed  schoolgirl  had  a paralyzing 
effect,  at  times,  even  on  Ridgeways. 

“ Randall  is  prejudiced  against  art- 
ists,” she  went  on,  addressing  her  hostess. 
“ It  is  the  fault,  I suppose,  of  our  Puri- 
tan ancestor.” 

Randall  laughed.  “ I can’t  say  that 
I have  observed  much  Puritanism  in 
my  make-up.” 

“ Ah,  but  it’s  there  all  the  same,”  she 
replied;  “otherwise  you  wouldn’t  object 
so  to  poor  Stuart  Collyer.” 

“I  did  not  know  that  you  objected  to 
Mr.  Collyer,  Randall?  You  never  told 
me  that  you  did,”  Marianne  said,  slowly. 

“ That  was  probably  because  you  were 
too  wise  to  praise  him;  if  you  had,  Ran- 
dall would  have  shown  his  true  colors.” 

Susan  looked  at  Marianne,  but  her 
words  were  directed  at  her  cousin;  she 
hoped  he  understood  that  this  subject 
Bhould  be  avoided.  When  Marianne 
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spoke  again,  it  was,  however,  on  the  same 
general  topic. 

“ I think  that  Mr.  Collyer  i9  rather 
glad  that  the  last  sitting  will  be  to- 
morrow,” she  said.  "It  must  be  rath- 
er stupid  for  him  here  in  the  coun- 
try without  any  of  his  own  friends 
or  amusements.” 

There  was  a blank  silence,  after  which 
Susan  rallied. 

" People  have  usually  been  glad  to 
come  to  Mount  Ridgeway.  Don’t  you 
think  they  have,  Randall?”  Her  glance 
told  him  that  the  impertinence  had  seem- 
ed to  her  almost  ludicrous. 

"I  suppose  so,”  he  answered,  slowly; 
" at  least  they  came  willingly  enough  in 
grandfather’s  time ; but  then,  grandfather 
had  the  gift  of  entertaining.” 

" Still,  the  place  is  the  place;  there  are 
not  many  like  it  in  America.  I dare  say 
Stuart  Collyer  has  never  seen  anything 
half  so  good.” 

" He  has  seen  Windsor,”  Marianne  re- 
marked, as  she  handed  Miss  Ridgeway 
her  tea. 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  interesting  fact 
to-day?”  asked  her  husband,  ironically. 

" I don’t  remember;  he  has  told  me  so 
many  things.” 

"I  have  never  found  him  at  all  com- 
municative,” he  rejoined;  "though  I 
have  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  studio 
most  conscientiously  every  day.” 

Marianne  was  silent,  but  Susan  met 
his  eyes,  half  quizzically. 

" Good  heavens ! Randall,”  she  ex- 
claimed, " you  didn’t  suppose  that  a man 
like  Collyer  would  waste  his  good  things 
on  you?” 

Then  she  turned  to  her  hostess  with  a 
sudden  access  of  friendliness. 

" I envy  you  so,  Marianne,  that  I can 
scarcely  bear  to  look  at  you!” 

She  did  look,  though,  and  so  intently 
that  she  caught  a sudden  flash  in  Mari- 
anne’s eyes. 

" I mean  I envy  you  the  portrait,”  she 
added,  in  slight  confusion. 

" Why  don’t  you  have  him  paint  you, 
then?”  Mrs.  Ridgeway  inquired,  without 
enthusiasm. 

" Chiefly  because  Randall  thinks  me 
too  uninteresting  as  a sitter.” 

" I said  I distrusted  you  as  a sitter,” 
he  corrected,  for  the  old  idea  had  re- 
gained possession  of  him. 
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" It  would  be  prettier  if  you  had  said 
that  you  distrusted  him  as  a compan- 
ion,” she  suggested. 

" I do  distrust  him  in  every  way,” 
he  said. 

" Has  Mr.  Collyer  a bad  reputation, 
Randall?” 

He  started. 

" Oh,  I don’t  know,”  he  said,  lightly ; 
"not  worse  than  other  artists,  but  for 
Susan  all  artists  are  dangerous.  She  in- 
vests them  with  such  striking  character- 
istics. She  fabricates  for  them  every 
desirable  quality — wit,  charm,  strength, 
and,  above  all,  perfect  distinction — 
whereupon  she  proceeds  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  own  creation.  In  your  case, 
now,  there  would  be  no  such  danger. 
You  do  not  live  on  fictions.” 

He  smiled  at  her,  but  she  did  not  re- 
turn the  smile. 

In  a moment  she  rose  and  crossed  the 
room.  "I  must  go  nbw,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,”  she  said,  with  a touch  of  awk- 
wardness. "I  have  some  things  to  do 
before  dinner.” 

"Why  must  you  go,  dear;  you  are  not 
so  busy  as  all  that  ?” 

He  had  risen,  too,  and  now  stood  close 
beside  his  wife. 

"You  will  come  down  again?”  he  ask- 
ed kindly,  laying  a detaining  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

"I  am  afraid  not;  there  will  not  be 
time,”  she  murmured,  as  she  slipped 
from  his  hold  and  through  the  door. 

Susan  frowned  to  herself  behind  the 
fire-screen.  She  could  not  dismiss  the 
idea  from  her  mind  that  Marianne  had 
overheard  that  last  speech  about  Collyer. 

Randall  Ridgeway  resumed  his  seat  by 
his  cousin. 

" Poor  little  girl,”  he  said.  " Some- 
times I think  that  she  is  homesick.” 

TTp-stairs,  in  her  own  little  boudoir, 
Marianne  was  seated  before  a large  oval 
mirror,  staring  at  the  reflection  that  con- 
fronted her.  She  remained  thus,  mo- 
tionless, with  set  lips  and  contracted 
brows,  her  young  face  almost  haggard 
in  its  intentness.  At  last  she  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window,  where  she  stood 
for  a while  lost  in  meditation;  when  she 
turned  again,  her  expression  had  altered. 
She  went  to  the  bell  and  rang  twice, 
which  was  the  signal  for  her  maid. 

Les9  than  twenty-four  hours  later,  as 
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Randall  Ridgeway  was  making  his  way  in 
some  haste  to  the  studio — an  improvised 
one  on  the  top  floor, — he  ran  across  his 
wife,  who  was  descending  the  stairs  with 
equal  precipitancy.  She  started,  on  per- 
ceiving her  husband;  then  she  addressed 
him  rather  breathlessly. 

" You  are  late;  the  sitting  is  over.” 

" I was  delayed  by  Phillips,  but  I 
thought  I should  be  in  time  for  the  finish.” 

" It  was  earlier  to-day,  you  forgot,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Collyer’s  departure.” 

"Has  he  gone?” 

"Yes;  he  was  sorry  not  to  see  you. 
He  left  his  regards  and  regrets.” 

He  looked  at  her  a little  blankly. 

" What  queer  people  these  artists  are !” 
he  said.  " One  would  have  supposed 
that  he  would  have  taken  leave  of  me 
in  person  ?” 

" Ah,  but  you  were  not  here ; he  could 
not  wait  any  longer,  his  engagements 
called  him  to  town.  He  has  requested 
that  you  will  not  look  at  the  picture 
until  to-morrow.  He  prefers  morning 
light.  Even  I have  not  seen  it.” 

He  surveyed  her  in  growing  curiosity. 
She  looked  different,  somehow;  perhaps 
it  was  the  costume.  He  laid  his  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder;  as  he  did  so  he 
reflected  that  his  wife  had  handsome 
shoulders,  quite  as  handsome  as  those 
of  her  predecessors,  those  earlier  Mrs. 
Ridgeways  of  the  mellow  portraits,  whose 
likenesses  in  the  famous  long  gallery  did 
so  much  to  make  the  old  house  charming. 

"You  are  very  pretty,”  he  said;  "I 
wish  he  had  done  you  justice.” 

To  his  surprise,  the  compliment  did 
not  seem  to  please  her.  There  had  been 
so  little  between  them  that  even  silch 
faint  things  might  have  served  as  land- 
marks, if,  indeed,  landmarks  were  neces- 
sary in  such  an  open  country. 

" I must  go  now,”  she  murmured ; 
"there  are  people  arriving  to-night.” 

" Nonsense,”  he  said ; " I want  to  look 
at  you.  I like  that  frock.  Please  wear 
it  for  dinner.” 

" This  dress  is  only  meant  for  the 
portrait.  I could  not  wear  it  on  ordi- 
nary occasions.” 

"Not  even  if  I asked  you?” 

" Not  even  if  you  asked  me,”  she  re- 
plied, with  a faint  smile.  She  reached 
her  hand  out  towards  the  baluster ; he  saw 
that  her  fingers  trembled. 


"You  are  tired,  little  girl;  that  fel- 
low has  overworked  you.  I should  have 
forbidden  such  lengthy  sittings  at  the 
outset.” 

" It  would  have  been  wiser,  but  now  it 
is  too  late;  they  are  all  over.” 

She  spoke  calmly,  almost  indifferent- 
ly; but  he  fancied  that  he  detected  a 
note  of  triumph  in  her  voice. 

" At  least  we  are  rid  of  Collyer,” 
he  said. 

" Yes,”  she  assented.  " You  won’t  for- 
get about  not  looking  until  to-morrow? 
Mr.  Collyer  was  very  urgent  in  his  re- 
quest.” 

" Bother  r Mr*  Collyer !”  he  cried,  pat- 
ting her  cheek  half  playfully.  " Who 
cares  what  he  thinks  or  wishes?  The 
picture  Is  mine,  and  so  is  the  dear  little 
original;  I shall  do  as  I please  with  both 
of  them!” 

She  lowered  her  eyes  suddenly,  and 
pulled  a key  from  her  pocket. 

" Here  is  the  key,  then,”  she  said,  as 
she  offered  it  to  him.  " I have  just  been 
up  to  lock  the  door.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  close 
to  him,  so  that  he  could  feel  her  rapid 
breathing.  Then  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her.  ^ 

"I  was  joking,  dear,”  he  murmured. 
" Of  course  I won’t  look  at  it.  I have 
something  far  better  to  look  at!” 

She  gave  him  a questioning  glance, 
which  puzzled  him  by  its  intensity;  then 
she  withdrew  herself  from  his  embrace 
and  hastened  down  the  stairs  in  evi- 
dent agitation. 

He  watched  her  in  some  perplexity. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  quite  free  from 
contradictions — so  free,  indeed,  that  he 
had  often  wished  for  some;  unvarying 
acquiescence  palls  in  the  long  run.  To- 
day, however,  her  manner  had  suggested 
hidden  reserves;  though  what  struck  him 
most  was  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  never 
before  looked  so  charming. 

The  next  morning  Randall  Ridgeway 
and  his  cousin  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
studio;  they  were  alone,  for  Marianne 
had  excused  herself  from  accompanying 
them.  They  were,  therefore,  free  to  dis- 
sect the  portrait  at  their  pleasure;  in 
Marianne’s  presence  there  were,  of  course, 
reservations.  They  could  not  tell  her, 
for  instance,  that  the  picture  was  a fail- 
ure, and  yet  that  was  their  own  undoubt- 
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ed  opinioq,  though  Susan,  in  her  heart, 
declined  to  impute  the  whole  blame 
to  Collyer. 

They  entered  the  room  engaged  in  an 
argument  about  Susan’s  future,  for  they 
were  fond  of  plunging  into  such  ques- 
tions at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Two  chairs  had  been  placed  as  if  for 
their  reception;  they  seated  themselves, 
and  their  eyes  at  once  sought  the  por- 
trait. Neither  spoke,  for  what  they  be- 
held was,  in  fact,  quite  unspeakable — 
unthinkable — unfathomable — utterly  and 
completely  bewildering. 

It  was  Marianne,  but  a Marianne  one 
might  have  dreamed  of  — tender,  pas- 
sionate, transfigured,  with  the  love-light 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  lips  a 
nameless  smile  of  triumph — a Marianne, 
in  short,  of  Collyer’s  creation,  and  yet 
withal  a living,  breathing  woman,  re- 
joicing in  her  own  transcendent  charm. 

Susan  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
self-possession. 

“It  is  a masterpiece,”  she  cried;  “it 
will  make  them  immortal!” 

She  glanced  sideways  at  her  compan- 
ion ; she  thought  it  might  be  possible 
that  men  would  not  see  such  things. 

“It  does  not  look  like  Marianne,”  he 
said,  and  his  voice  startled  her  by  its 
hardness.  “ The  man  has  improvised  for 
the  sake  of  strong  effects.” 

“ But  it  is  magnificent,”  Susan  ex- 
claimed, carried  away  in  spite  of  herself. 
“ Surely  you  see  it  ?” 

“It  is  another  woman,”  he  retorted. 
“ I shall  have  it  altered.” 

“ If  you  do,  you  are  a barbarian,”  she 
said;  then,  as  she  caught  his  expression, 
“Randall,  the  man  is  a genius.” 

“He  may  be  that,  but  he  is  also  con- 
foundedly impertinent.” 

They  were  silent  for  a moment,  and 
in  the  silence  Susan  indulged  in  bitter 
musings.  All  her  tact,  her  cultivation, 
her  artistic  feeling,  were  nothing  against 
a girl  of  twenty,  with  stupid  brown  eyes 
and  a pair  of  handsome  shoulders.  Ran- 
dall’s thoughts  were  less  complex;  he  was 
wondering  what  had  occurred  at  the 
•final  sitting.  The  next  moment  he  was 
on  his  feet.  Some  instinct  prompted  him 
to  attempt  dissimulation  with  Susan. 

“Marianne  must  see  it,”  he  said;  “I 
will  go  down  to  fetch  her.  We  will  see 
if  she  agrees  with  us.” 


“But  we  haven’t  agreed,”  she  object- 
ed; then  she  put  her  hand  cautiously  on 
his  arm. 

“ Artists  know  more  than  the  rest  of 
us,  Randall.  It  would  be  a pity  to  take 
it  too  literally — the  portrait,  I mean. 
For  my  part,  I believe  that  Collyer  has 
been  playing  with  us;  I believe  that  he 
has  planned  this  all  along — to  keep  back 
the  great,  last  touches,  so  as  to  surprise 
us  into  enthusiasm!” 

She  threw  him  an  anxious  glance. 

“ Suppose  we  go  down  now  ?”  he  sug- 
gested, and  she  saw  that  he  longed  to  get 
away  from  the  portrait,  which,  indeed, 
in  its  superb  unconsciousness,  seemed  to 
mock  at  them  for  their  petty  perturba- 
tion. It  followed  them  with  its  eyes  as 
they  retreated — those  strange  eyes  that 
no  one  had  seen  excepting  Collyer. 

The  following  week  was  passed  in  a 
round  of  country  amusements,  for  the 
host  had  insisted  on  a variety  of  added 
recreations,  in  honor,  apparently,  of  the 
newly  arrived  guests,  but  in  reality,  as 
Susan  suspected,  to  protect  himself  from 
undesired  encounters.  She  saw  her 
cousin,  therefore,  but  seldom  except  in 
company,  and  even  there  she  detected 
his  repressed  anxiety.  He  was  restless, 
irritable,  and  when  alone  with  her 
scarcely  even  civil,  though  now  and  then 
he  would  assume  a kind  of  forced  hi- 
larity. The  effect  of  this  on  Susan  was 
to  arouse  a fierce  anger  in  her  against 
Marianne.  What  right  had  this  insig- 
nificant little  nobody,  this  girl  who  owed 
everything  to  Randall,  what  right  had 
she  to  stir  up  this  miserable  turmoil? 
Randall’s  attitude  was,  of  course,  most 
perplexing  to  one  who  knew  his  failings 
as  well  as  Susan  did — his  obstinacy,  his 
temper,  his  high  idea  of  what  was  due 
to  him.  She  could  not  grasp  why  he  had 
not  instantly  used  pressure;  the  girl  was 
a sphinx,  no  doubt,  still  Randall  was  so 
obviously  the  master.  She  had  warned 
him  against  overhaste  that  morning  in 
the  studio,  but  she  had  hoped,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  would  act  with  severity;  for, 
besides  the  family  pride  to  be  avenged, 
there  was  her  own  secret  rage  against 
Collyer;  she  had  looked  to  her  cousin  to 
right  both  wrongs  at  one  stroke.  In- 
stead of  which,  here  was  Randall  worry- 
ing himself  ill  over  the  matter,  and 
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Marianne,  pale  and  inscrutable,  follow- 
ing him  about  with  her  eyes,  like  some 
furtive  gazelle;  only  Susan  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  the  gazelle  had  rebelled 
against  her  keeper,  and  that  for  once 
the  power  was  hers  and  she  was  using  it. 

Miss  Ridgeway  decided  to  cut  short 
her  visit;  she  was,  in  fact,  returning  to 
town  that  very  afternoon,  but  before 
doing  so  she  resolved  to  speak  to  Mari- 
anne. She  told  herself  repeatedly  that 
it  was  on  behalf  of  Randall,  but  in  her 
heart  she  knew  that  it  was  largely  on 
behalf  of  her  own  temper. 

She  sought  her  hostess,  therefore, 
while  the  mood  was  fierce  for  battle;  so 
fierce,  indeed,  that  she  declined  to  regard 
Marianne  as  being  in  the  least  degree 
her  hostess : Mount  Ridgeway  belonged  to 
her — Susan — and  to  Randall ; no  one 
else  had  any  right  to  play  at  ownership, 
not  even  Randall’s  wife. 

“I  have  come  to  say  good-by,  Mari- 
anne,” she  began ; “ down-stairs  it  will  be 
before  the  others,  and  I have  a word  to 
say  in  private.” 

She  paused,  and  Marianne  looked  at 
her  rather  coldly. 

“I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit,” 
she  said,  with  a touch  of  formality. 
“ You  are  so  fond  of  the  place.” 

“Yes,  I am  fond  of  the  place,  as  you 
say,  and  I am  fond  of  Randall.  He  is 
my  nearest  relative,  the  only  relative 
with  whom  I have  much  in  common;  it 
is  about  him  that  I wish  to  speak.” 

“ About  my  husband  ?”  Marianne  in- 
quired, and  for  an  instant  Susan  saw  a 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  the  same  gleam  she 
had  seen  once  before — that  day,  a week 
ago,  in  the  library. 

“ Yes,  about  Randall.  I hope  you 
won’t  think  it  impertinent;  coming 
from  me,  perhaps  you  will  not?  It  is 
this,  Marianne — of  course  I know  about 
the  portrait;  I saw  it  and  I saw  Randall; 
I am  also  acquainted  with  Stuart  Coll- 
yer — the  only  person,  in  fact,  in  the 
little  drama  who  is  quite  unknown  to  me 
is  yourself;  that  is  why  I have  come  to 
you  to-day.  I want  you  to  tell  me  your 
side  of  the  affair,  for  you  have  a side,  I 
am  convinced,  and  a good  one;  but  Ran- 
dall is  hasty — no  one  knows  that  better 
than  I do — nor  has  he  been  used  to  con- 
tradiction. He  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
when  once  aroused  ” 


Susan  broke  off  with  a gasp;  then  she 
plunged  headlong  into  confused  gener- 
alities. 

“Men  are  queer  sometimes,  and  when 
you  think  they  will  surely  understand 
you  they  suddenly  turn  about  and  ac- 
cuse you  of  impossible  offences ; and 
then,  of  course,  you  resort  to  open  de- 
fiance, unless,  indeed,  you  love  the  man^ 
or  owe  him  deep  obligations.” 

She  threw  a keen  glance  at  her  com- 
panion, but  Marianne’s  head  was  low- 
ered; she  was  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  slender  hands.  Susan’s  spirits  rose; 
she  would  risk  closer  quarters;  she  was 
trusting  to  intuition  for  her  facts,  but 
intuition,  in  her  case,  had  never  proved 
itself  a bad  ally. 

“To  bring  this  down  to  ourselves,” 
she  went  on,  “of  course  it  is  plain  to 
every  one  that  you  will  have  won  three 
great  victories:  the  first  over  the  world 
by  means  of  the  portrait;  the  second 
over  Stuart  Collyer,  a man  not  easy  to 
please;  the  third  and  greatest  over  your 
own  husband,  whom  you  have  succeeded 
in  making  very  wretched.  I am  speak- 
ing plainly,  you  see;  I hate  evasions  as 
much  as  Randall  does.” 

Susan  paused,  excited  at  her  own  easy 
eloquence;  then  she  spoke  in  another 
tone,  one  in  which  each  syllable  was 
sharply  emphasized. 

“All  the  same,  I am  bound  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  ingratitude  is  not 
wholly  absent  from  the  affair.” 

Susan’s  temper  had  risen  in  fierce 
gusts.  She  had  ceased  to  think  of  any- 
thing now  but  Randall;  his  face  haunt- 
ed her;  she  longed  to  hurt  this  tiresome, 
ungrateful  schoolgirl,  who  dared  to  tor- 
ment him  with  her  mysteries. 

“It  goes  without  the  saying  that  all 
this  is  none  of  my  business,”  she  said, 
“but  I cannot  help  seeing  things;  I 
know  him  so  well.  In  your  place  I 
should  tell  him  the  whole  story;  he 
may  be  severe,  but  I have  never  known 
him  to  be  unjust;  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  he  will  not  pardon,  and  that 
is  prevarication!” 

The  taunt  brought  Marianne  to  her 
feet;  with  flashing  eyes  and  trembling 
lips,  she  faced  her  confident  accuser. 

“Perhaps  you  have  finished?”  she 
panted.  “I  have  listened  because  you 
are  my  guest,  and  also  because  you 
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are  my  husband’s  cousin ; but  now  I 
should  like  to  speak.  The  matter  in 
which  you  take  so  deep  an  interest  is 
one  which  concerns  no  one  except  my 
husband.  Your  theories  are  clever  and 
interesting,  but,  as  it  happens,  they  are 
quite  without  foundation.  Randall’s  re- 
lations with  me  are  such  that  a misun- 
derstanding between  us  is  not  possible, 
I dare  say  it  is  hard  for  you  to  grasp 
this,  but  you  will  when  you  have  a hus- 
band of  your  own,  one  whom  you  love, 
and  who  loves  you,”  she  added  steadily. 
“ And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  let  the 
subject  drop.  It  is  not  a pleasant  one 
for  either  of  us.  Only  I must  ask  you 
to  state  plainly  to  me,  in  justice  to  both 
Randall  and  myself,  that  none  of  your 
remarks  have  been  suggested  to  you  by 
him;  that  he  has  not  even  alluded  to  the 
matter  in  your  presence?” 

Marianne’s  face  was  drawn  as  she  put 
this  question,  but  her  eyes  demanded  an 
answer,  and  Susan  gave  it. 

“ No,  he  has  not  mentioned  it.” 

Marianne  turned  away,  but  her  com- 
panion saw  that  at  last  her  composure 
was  broken.  A wave  of  sudden  remorse 
swept  over  the  older  woman,  and  with 
the  remorse  was  mingled  admiration. 

She  half  held  out  her  hand;  then  she 
withdrew  it. 

“ I am  not  overhappy  myself,  Mari- 
anne,” she  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ and 
it  plays  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  one 
— unhappiness  does,  I mean.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  of  that  sometimes — you 
and  Randall?” 

With  that  Susan  left  the  room. 

She  went  straight  to  the  library, 
where  she  found  her  cousin  awaiting 
her. 

“ Where  have  you  been  ?”  he  said. 
“ There  is  very  little  time  left  before 
your  train.” 

“ I have  been  with  Marianne.  I have 
something  to  tell  you.” 

Her  tone  alarmed  him  by  its  breath- 
lessness. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“ Only  that  I have  behaved  like  an  ill- 
bred  busybody.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  asked  again, 
this  time  with  sharp  impatience. 

“I  mean  that  I have  meddled  in  a 
private  matter;  that  I have  found  fault 
with  her  for  her  conduct;  that  I have 


lost  my  temper  altogether,  and  that  I 
have  come  to  you  to  be  upbraided  for  it. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.” 

He  surveyed  her  for  a moment  in 
silence. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“What  could  you  say?  You  knew 
nothing  from  me.” 

“ Have  words  ever  been  necessary, 
Randall,  between  you  and  me?” 

“ No ; but  in  this  case  the  thing  is  not 
between  you  and  me.” 

She  winced. 

“I  told  you  that  I had  no  ground  to 
stand  on;  you  need  not  push  me  farther 
into  the  swamp  I” 

“Did  you  speak  to  her  of  the  por- 
trait ?” 

“ Yes — of  that  and  of  other  things.” 

“Well?” 

“I  thought  I might  do  some  good; 
it  was  a delusion;  but  then,  I did  not 
know  Marianne.” 

“ Do  you  know  her  now  ?”  he  asked, 
quickly. 

“ I know  at  least  what  she  tells  me — 
that  you  and  she  understand  each  other 
on  all  points;  that  there  has  been  no 
shadow  of  difference  between  you;  that 
no  trouble  exists  except  in  my  imagina- 
tion; that  I,  myself,  in  short,  have  in- 
vented the  whole  difficulty!” 

“Did  she  tell  you  that  in  so  many 
words  ?” 

“Have  I ever  told  you  a falsehood?” 

He  was  gazing  absently  into  space ; 
she  saw  that  he  was  not  heeding  her;  she 
waited  with  quivering  nerves.  At  last 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

“ Why  don’t  you  say  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  say,  and  have  done  with  it?” 

He  turned  towards  her  with  eyes  full 
of  anger. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  say  anything.  We 
have  always  spoken  plainly,  but  our 
quarrels  have  usually  "been  even  ones — 
in  this  case  the  thing  is  not  even.” 

“It  must  be  glorious  to  feel  oneself 
so  surely  in  the  right,”  she  retorted,  bit- 
terly. “I  would  give  much  to  see  but 
one  side,  and  that  my  own ; it  must 
conduce  so  to  one’s  general  comfort.” 

“ Don’t  be  sharp,  Susan ; it  never  helps 
matters.  You  know  that  you  are  in  the 
wrong,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.” 

“Yes,  I am  in  the  wrong,  but  you  are 
not  the  one  to  remind  me  of  it.  How- 
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ever,”  she  added,  with  an  effort,  “ I shall 
soon  be  gone,  and  then  you  and  Mari- 
anne can  make  merry  over  me  as  much 
as  you  please.  I shall  not  mind,  for  I 
shall  have  Collyer.  I have  written  to 
ask  him  to  paint  me.” 

“You  have  asked  that  man  to  paint 
you,  in  spite  of  everything?”  he  cried, 
roused  from  his  thoughts  by  the  obnox- 
ious name. 

“Yes;  after  seeing  Marianne’s  portrait 
T could  not  resist  a moment  longer.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  suspense.  It  was 
a test  remark,  and  he  knew  it. 

“ Just  as  you  please,”  he  said,  turning 
away  from  her. 

The  retort  was  so  obvious  that  Susan 
did  not  make  it;  instead,  she  slipped  her 
hand  into  his,  and  looked  up  in  his  face 
half  wistfully. 

“ Is  it  worth  while,  Randall,  for  us  to 
quarrel  about  Collyer?” 

In  his  heart  he  felt  that  it  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  was  worth 
quarrelling  about;  but  he  kept  his 
thought  to  himself,  and  pressed  her  hand 
without  speaking. 

“ Good  - by,”  she  said.  “ I should  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  are  not  angry?” 

“ You  know  it  now,”  he  said.  “ Send 
me  a line,  please,  when  you  reach  town; 
and,  Susan,”  he  added,  with  a faint  at- 
tempt at  pleasantry,  “ don’t  overdo  it 
about  Collyer!” 

When  the  remaining  guests  had  dis- 
persed that  evening,  soon  after  eleven, 
Mrs.  Ridgeway  followed  her  husband 
back  into  the  library. 

“ Now  I am  ready  to  speak,  Randall ; 
I am  ready  to  tell  you  whatever  you  wish 
to  hear.” 

She  spoke  quietly,  almost  indifferently, 
but  he  saw  that  her  face  was  very  pale. 

“ Sit  here,  Marianne,”  he  said,  as  he 
drew  a large  easy  chair  towards  her.  It 
was  the  one  which  Susan  had  occupied 
that  afternoon  a week  ago  at  tea-time. 
Marianne  declined  it,  seating  herself, 
instead,  on  a low  couch  near  the  fire. 

“As  regards  Mr.  Collyer — ” 

“ Stop !”  he  cried,  with  a nervous  ges- 
ture. “ I prefer  not  to  hear  it.  Just  say 
that  it  was  a joke — a few  light  words  ex- 
changed in  play,  and  that  the  rest  was 
the  man’s  confounded  genius.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  dictate  my  story  to 


me,  then,  in  the  beginning?”  she  asked, 
tonelessly.  “ It  would  have  saved  so 
much  discomfort.  It  has  been  a very 
trying  week  for  us  both.” 

“ Trying !”  he  cried.  “ Discomfort ! 
What  words  you  use,  Marianne!  Have 
you  no  sense  of  proportion?  The  week 
has  been  diabolical!” 

Her  mouth  drooped. 

“ If  you  would  let  me  tell  you,  Randall 
— if  you  would  listen.” 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

“ Tell  me  what  you  please,”  he  said. 

“ I didn’t  mean  any  harm,”  she  be- 
gan, hurriedly;  “it  was  only  once — at 
the  very  last  sitting.  I — I — brought  it 
about  myself.” 

Randall  Ridgeway  flushed  a deep  red. 

“And  you  say  that  to  my  face?”  he 
asked,  in  a low  voice. 

“ Did  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  a false- 
hood?” 

He  started  forward. 

“ What  else  has  there  been  ?” 

“ There  has  been  nothing  else,”  she 
faltered. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
frightened  her;  she  had  always  seemed 
to  him  a timid  little  schoolgirl ; he  was 
eager  to  retain  this  view  of  her. 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me.” 
he  said,  with  sudden  gentleness. 

Marianne  merely  looked  at  him,  but 
her  brown  eyes  maddened  him  by  their 
elusiveness. 

“ Go  on,”  he  said,  curtly.  “ I wish  to 
hear  the  whole.” 

Again  her  mouth  drooped.  He  sur- 
veyed her  in  growing  anxiety.  Her  very 
childishness  appalled  him. 

“ I am  very  sorry,  Randall ; I am  afraid 
I have  displeased  you  very  much;  but 
there  had  been  nothing,  you  see,  at  all 
the  other  sittings,  though  I gathered  from 
what  you  said  that  Mr.  Collyer  made  love 
to  every  one,  and  from  what  Miss  Ridge- 
way said  I gathered  that  people  might 
amuse  themselves  in  that  way  without 
discredit — that  people  always  did,  in  fact, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity;  that  it  was 
one  of  the  things  that  made  life  agreeable. 
I did  not  see  why  I should  be  the  only  one 
excluded,  for  from  your  remarks  at  various 
times  to  your  cousin  I gathered  that  you 
did  not  object  on  general  principles.” 

She  paused,  and  he  stared  at  her  in 
blank  amazement. 
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"Marianne,”  he  exclaimed,  "your  rea- 
soning is  impossible!  The  world  is  one 
thing,  but  you  are  quite  another.  For 
you  such  things  simply  do  not  exist.” 

"What  does  exist  for  me,  Randall?” 
she  cried;  then  she  caught  herself  up 
abruptly.  " Oh,  I know  that  I owe  you 
everything;  I was  nothing,  you  made  me 
what  I am.  In  return  I gave  you  little 
excepting  blind  obedience,  which  was,  I 
dare  say,  a very  stupid  thing  to  give  you. 
I have  tried  to  please  you  in  everything, 
but  it  is  too  overwhelming — I mean  the 
sense  of  obligation ; you  don’t  realize  how 
it  paralyses  one.  Why,  even  the  house, 
which  I love  beyond  expression — beyond 
even  Miss  Ridgeway’s  expression — even 
Mount  Ridgeway  depresses  me  by  its  mag- 
nificence; I can’t  live  up  to  it;  I am 
tongue-tied  before  your  guests,  and  then 
people  think  me  stupid.  But  I can  bear 
that — I can  bear  anything  if  only  I am 
not  called  ungrateful.”  Her  tone  had 
suddenly  become  passionate. 

"Have  I called  you  ungrateful?”  he 
asked. 

"No,  but  your  cousin  has;  she  says  I 
have  behaved  very  badly  to  you  about 
Mr.  Collyer.” 

His  mouth  hardened.  "You  have,  but 
it’s  not  her  affair  to  tell  you  so.” 

" So  I told  her ; and  I told  her  more 
than  that — I told  her  a falsehood,  Ran- 
dall ; I said  that  there  had  been  no 
trouble  between  us,  that  there  could  be 
none  because  we  loved  each  other.  I 
think  she  believed  me;  I hope  she  did.  I 
suppose  you  will  disapprove — she  said 
that  you  never  forgave  a falsehood — but 
I could  not  do  anything  else;  and  what  is 
more,  I am  afraid  I should  do  it  again 
under  the  same  provocation.” 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes;  he  found 
himself  longing  to  have  seen  her  under 
provocation. 

He  shifted  his  position  uneasily. 

" Keep  to  the  main  point,  Marianne. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  matters,  and 
that  is  the  portrait.” 

" To  you  perhaps,  just  at  this  moment, 
but  to  me  other  things  matter.  I — I am 
lonely,  Randall — you  must  let  me  have 
a few  diversions.  Your  friends  don’t  care 
for  me;  I can’t  talk  as  they  do;  I feel 
left  out,  though  you  yourself  have  always 
been  very  good  to  me — you  have  been 
more  than  that.” 


He  cast  a keen  glance  at  her,  but  sho 
did  not  return  the  look. 

" I am  not  complaining,”  she  went 
on,  and  her  voice  had  regained  its  gen- 
tle calmness;  "I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. You  have  been  perfectly  frank 
with  me  from  the  beginning.  But  I did 
not  understand  — I did  not  see  what 
it  all  meant.” 

She  hesitated,  and  he  felt  strangely  like 
the  accused  instead  of  the  accuser,  and 
the  accusation  was  the  more  terrible  be- 
cause it  was  not  intended.  He  longed  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  to  make  her  close 
her  eyes  and  relax  her  tightly  clenched 
fingers ; there  was  something  almost  tragic 
in  her  resolute  attempt  at  calmness.  Then 
he  thought  of  the  portrait,  and  his  im- 
pulse died  within  him. 

" It  was  that  day  when  I found  you  and 
Miss  Ridgeway  here  alone  in  the  library 
that  it  all  rushed  over  me  in  a great  wave 
— my  failure,  that  is,  my  utter  lack  of 
charm.  I realized  that  even  Mr.  Collyer 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  me — that  no  one  had 
thought  it  worth  while.  And  then  I re- 
belled against  everything,  most  of  all 
against  myself  and  my  miserable  dumb- 
ness— for  that  is  really  the  cause  of  all  my 
troubles.  You  and  Miss  Ridgeway  can’t 
even  imagine  how  it  hurts  to  be  so  with- 
out words  when  one  needs  them.” 

" Why  do  you  continually  refer  to  Su- 
san?” he  inquired,  with  suppressed  im- 
patience. " Why  don’t  you  finish  your 
story  ?” 

" You  know  the  rest,”  she  said. 

" I do  not  know  it,”  he  cried.  " Are  you 
deliberately  proposing  that  I should  let 
you  while  away  your  loneliness  with 
Stuart  Collyer?  What  am  I to  under- 
stand by  diversions  ? Please  look  at  me !” 

She  colored  painfully  under  his  scru- 
tiny, but  she  met  his  eyes  without 
flinching. 

" Stuart  Collyer  is  nothing  to  me,”  she 
said,  almost  fiercely. 

There  was  a pause. 

"And  the  portrait?”  ho  asked. 

" Ah,  I have  not  seen  it ; you  have  not 
let  me  see  it.  You  said  it  was  bad  enough 
that  it  existed  and  that  I was  not  ashamed 
of  it.” 

Something  in  her  face  made  him  spring 
from  his  chair. 

" You  shall  see  it  now,”  he  said,  un- 
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steadily.  “ Come  with  me,  Marianne;  we 
will  go  up  together.” 

They  mounted  the  broad  stairs  in  si- 
lence. When  they  reached  the  studio 
Ridgeway  unlocked  the  door,  and  preced- 
ing his  wife  into  the  room,  he  turned  on 
the  light  and  looked  about  him;  the  next 
moment  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon 
the  portrait. 

There  it  was,  insulting  in  its  radi- 
ance, while  the  man  and  woman  whom 
it  most  concerned  stood  before  it  in 
speechless  agitation — at  least  the  man 
did;  the  woman  had  placed  herself  behind 
him,  so  that  his  figure  shielded  her  from 
the  glowing  canvas. 

Presently  he  turned  and  drew  her  to 
him. 

“Look  at  it,  Marianne,”  he  said,  and 
her  gaze  riveted  itself  upon  the  picture. 

At  first  an  uncontrollable  sense  of  ela- 
tion took  possession  of  her;  this  was  the 
great  triumph;  they  had  all  felt  it,  and 
she — she  herself  had  produced  it.  Then 
a kind  of  terror  stole  over  her,  a terror  of 
Stuart  Collyer  and  his  genius,  and  with 
the  terror  came  a sharp  pang.  This,  then, 
was  the  end  of  it — Randall’s  anger;  for 
now  she  knew  that  he  must  be  very  an- 
gry. She  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  head 
fell  back  against  his  shoulder;  her  atti- 
tude suggested  that  of  one  who  await- 
ed condemnation. 

“ What  have  you  to  say,  Marianne  ?” 

“ Nothing.  You  are  right  to  be  angry.” 

Her  husband  looked  down  at  her  for  a 
moment;  then  suddenly  he  caught  her  to 
his  heart. 

“Marianne,  why  do  you  torture  me? 
Why  don’t  you  tell  me  the  whole  truth? 
This  last  week  had  been  a hideous 
nightmare.  I have  imagined  such  hor- 
rible things!” 

He  pressed  her  closer;  his  clasp  was 
firm  and  warm. 

“I  don’t  deserve  you,”  he  went  on,  ve- 
hemently. “You  have  much  to  forgive 
— I know  that — I let  you  slip  away  from 
me.  I never  even  tried  to  understand. 
But  that  is  all  over,  dear.  Can’t  you  for- 
give me?  Can’t  you  try  to  love  me,  little 
girl?  Oh,  I don’t  mean  as  a duty!” 

She  pulled  away  from  him  feebly,  but 
he  did  not  relax  his  hold. 


“ I love  you,”  he  murmured,  insistently, 
as  he  kissed  her  soft,  dark  hair.  “ I want 
you  to  love  me,  my  darling — I want  it 
more  than  anything  in  all  the  world!” 

He  felt  the  quiver  that  passed  through 
her;  then  he  himself  gave  a great  start — 
for  there  in  his  arms,  as  if  awakened  from 
a long  and  weary  trance,  lay  the  woman 
of  Collyer’s  portrait — radiant,  tremulous, 
triumphant,  with  a light  of  passionate 
happiness  in  her  eyes ! 

At  first  he  could  not  speak;  then  the 
desire  to  know  overwhelmed  him.  Lift- 
ing her  a little  away  from  him,  he  con- 
tinued to  gaze  in  her  face. 

“What  does  it  mean,  my  child?”  For 
she  seemed  to  him  exquisite  in  her  youth- 
fulness. 

She  threw  out  her  arms  to  him  with  a 
gesture  of  beautiful  self -surrender. 

“ It  means  everything,  Randall — it  has 
always  meant  everything.  I let  Stuart 
Collyer  see!” 

He  gave  an  exclamation,  but  she  con- 
tinued breathlessly. 

“ I began  it  myself,  you  see.  I tried 
to  talk  in  Susan’s  way,  but  I suppose  I 
must  have  overdone  it,  for  the  first  thing 
I knew  he  was  making  love  to  me.  Of 
course  I was  very  angry,  and  I told  him 
what  I thought;  he  pretended  not  to  be- 
lieve me;  then  I told  him  how  I felt 
about — you.  While  I was  speaking  he 
sprang  to  his  easel  and  began  to  paint 
like  mad — he  didn’t  seem  to  hear  me. 
That  made  me  still  more  angry;  so  I 
repeated  it  over  and  over;  then  I walked 
out  the  door;  but  he  didn’t  notice  me  at 
all.  Afterwards  he  sent  me  a note — 
apologizing,  and  asking  me  to  forget,  and 
urging  that  no  one  should  see  the  por- 
trait until  the  following  morning.  That 
was  all  there  was,  Randall.  I know  I 
should  have  told  you  at  once,  but  you 
doubted  me,  and  I loved  you  so — and — 
and — Susan  was  there!” 

He  bent  over  her,  their  lips  met;  the 
picture  smiled  at  them  serenely,  as  if  to 
say  that  all  this  might  have  been  foreseen 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  only 
thing  of  real  importance  in  the  affair  was 
still  to  come — the  appearance,  namely,  at 
the  next  great  exhibition  of  a portrait 
by  Stuart  Collyer! 
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BOOKS  of  behavior  or  of  etiquette 
are  seldom  as  charming  as  they 
make  their  readers.  They  are,  in 
fact,  written  with  a sort  of  authoritative 
self-sacrifice,  which  at  once  compels  and 
smooths  the  way  to  social  success.  They 
deign  to  bore  the  reader,  that  he  may  rise 
from  them  incapable  of  boring  others. 
By  their  formlessness  they  form  the  un- 
formed, and  artlessly  snatch  a grace  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art  in  behalf  of  the 
student.  In  our  civilization  they  per- 
form some  such  office  toward  society  as 
our  dictionaries  perform  toward  culture. 
It  is  said  that  in  England  the  lexicon 
is  almost  unknown  in  private  houses, 
usage  fixing  the  pronunciation  and  in- 
stinct the  spelling  of  words,  while  with 
us  our  English  discoverers  (they  are  con- 
stantly discovering  us)  note  that  there  is 
always  an  unabridged  dictionary  at  hand 
to  sa ve  us  from  wrong-doing  in  such  mat- 
ters. In  like  manner  we  put  our  faith 
in  grammarians,  and  say,  “ It  is  I,”  and, 
“It  is  he,”  while  the  English  boldly  say, 
“ It  is  me,”  and*  “ It  is  him,”  having  no 
grammar  by  them  to  rebuke  them  in 
their  solecism.  They  contend  that  it  is 
no  solecism,  but  that  custom  rightly 
governs  in  this  as  it  does  in  their  calling 
Mr.  St.  John,  Sinjon,  but  calling  the 
evangelist  St.  J ohn,  as  we  call  both. 
Similarly,  being  contented  in  the  station 
to  which  God  is  pleased  to  call  them,  if 
it  is  a comfortable  and  honorable  station, 
they  are  born,  as  it  were,  with  a polite 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  any 
social  exigency.  They  have  an  innate 
sense  of  reciprocal  state  and  can  no  more 
fail  in  demanding  or  according  the  just 
measure  of  taffy  appropriate  in  addresses 
and  superscriptions  and  precedences  than 
in  syntax  or  orthoepy;  while  we  poor 
republicans,  living  in  a vast  unvaried* 
world  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  with  a chief 
magistrate  who  has  not  even  so  much  as 
Esq.  to  his  name,  must  pore,  and  often 
pore  in  vain,  upon  the  difficult  pages  of 
Whitaker  or  Burke  for  the  information 
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which  shall  keep  us  from  insulting  alien 
dignitaries  in  speaking  or  writing  to 
them,  or  going  in  or  out  of  doors  with 
them.  The  only  place  in  our  untutored 
commonwealth  where  this  instruction  can 
be  practically  obtained  is  in  the  national 
capital.  There  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters, charges  and  attaches,  from  all 
foreign  countries  abound,  to  say  nothing 
of  a president  and  vice  - president  of 
our  own,  with  cabinet  officers,  senators, 
congressmen,  justices,  generals,  and  ad- 
mirals, each  to  be  considered  in  fixed 
forms  which  one  may  not  err  in  without 
lasting  shame. 

But  even  there  some  preliminary  coach- 
ing is  so  desirable  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable, and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall 
presently  comes  to  supply  this  long- 
felt  want,  this  growing  need,  with  her 
manual  Social  Usages  at  Washington , 
which  is  as  unlike  the  other  books  of 
behavior  or  etiquette  we  began  by  imag- 
ining, as  intelligence,  self-respect,  and 
kindness  for  our  universal  innocence 
could  very  well  make  it.  Further,  how- 
ever, than  to  commend  it  to  all  who 
would  invite  for  themselves  an  expe- 
rience from  which  we  should  recoil  with 
horror,  the  unreviewing  Easy  Chair  may 
not  go  in  praise  of  it.  The  Easy  Chair 
may  only  note  that  if  offences  must  come, 
this  is  as  light  a one  as  we  can  ever  hope 
to  have.  The  author  has  known  how  to 
make  it  light  with  her  good  sense,  her 
occasional  humor,  and  her  constant  re- 
gard for  those  who  do  not  know  and  who 
wish  to  learn,  but  who,  she  thinks,  need 
not  therefore  be  browbeaten  or  bored. 
Yet  not  all  the  merit  is  hers;  much,  very 
much,  of  it  is  due  to  the  extremely  sim- 
plified formalities  of  our  functionaries 
and  dignitaries,  who,  whatever  rigidities 
support  or  entrench  the  foreign  diplo- 
matics, can  always  relax  the  rules  in  be- 
half of  those  good  souls  who  may  not 
know  them,  but  mean  so  well  by  them. 

Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  this 
can  no  longer  be  done,  but  that  will  be 
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the  time  when  Washington,  the  city,  will 
have  settled  into  shape,  and  become  the 
national  capital  of  our  pride  as  it  is  now 
of  our  love.  Meantime  we  are  so  fond 
of  it  that  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  it 
beauties  and  excellences  which  it  cannot 
always  rightfully  claim.  When  we  visit 
it,  we  see  these  with  the  eye  of  impas- 
sioned fancy,  and  a glory,  largely  poten- 
tial, haunts  our  vision  after  we  have 
come  away,  quite  as  if  it  were  already 
substantial  and  actual.  From  certain 
points  in  which  Major  l’Enfant’s  noble 
design  for  the  national  capital  has  been 
realized,  we  behold  it  in  a glowing  retro- 
spect of  full  completion.  Yet  if  we  really 
take  stock  of  our  impressions  we  must 
allow  that  these  points  are  so  few  that 
Major  FEnfant  is  likely  to  reach  an 
immortal  maturity  before  the  fact  will 
crown  his  dream  with  a splendor  as  sen- 
sible to  the  touch  as  to  the  sight.  Crit- 
ical reserves,  of  which  we  were  uncon- 
scious at  the  moment,  begin  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  we  have  to  own, 
however  much  against  our  will,  that  there 
is  something,  here,  there,  and  elsewhere, 
which  is  not  quite  as  perfect  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  altogether. 

A friend  of  the  Easy  Chair  who  was 
lately  in  Washington  has  confided  some 
of  his  reserves  concerning  it,  under  a 
pledge  of  secrecy  which  we  will  ask  our 
readers  to  help  us  guard.  He  remembers 
how,  when  he  arrived  a half-hour  late 
on  one  of  those  wonderful  trains  of  ours 
which  always  arrive  exactly  on  time,  he 
was  mortified  by  the  shabbiness,  the  worn- 
ness of  the  station  within,  and  when 
he  came  out  of  it,  he  was  put  to  shame 
by  the  squalor  of  the  cabs  and  hacks  of 
the  clamorous  negro  drivers  who  contend- 
ed for  his  custom.  As  he  drove  to  his 
hotel,  which,  being  the  only  best  hotel, 
was  too  full  to  receive  him,  he  was  aware 
of  something  in  the  streets  which  was 
like  a town  losing  itself  and  then  finding 
itself,  so  often  did  the  personable  edifices 
sink  away  in  the  meaner  shops  and 
houses,  and  then  struggle  up  from  them 
in  something  of  the  superior  presence 
of  far  inferior  cities.  The  great  avenue 
of  state  and  commerce  recalled  the  ave- 
nue of  forty  years  before,  of  twenty 
years  before,  so  distinctly  that  if  he 
had  been  the  sort  of  wayfaring  man 
he  hoped  he  was  not,  he  could  not  have 


erred  in  it.  In  fact,  if  he  had  indulged 
the  hope  of  getting  out  of  it,  he  could 
hardly  have  escaped,  with  its  immense 
length  and  breadth  against  him,  in  the 
little  time  he  had  allowed  himself;  but 
this  was  a conviction  that  forced  itself 
upon  him  later.  There  was  the  Capitol 
at  one  end  and  the  White  House  at  the 
other,  landmarks  as  inexorable  as  inef- 
faceable, and  between  went  a dream  of 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  it,  with  in- 
determinable troops  of  foot,  horse,  and 
artillery  trailing  through,  and  the  gen- 
eral, whom  we  then  prophetically  ac- 
claimed the  Young  Napoleon,  at  their 
head,  on  their  various  ways  to  death 
in  the  great  Civil  War.  That  dream 
vanished,  and  a dream  of  a quarter- 
century  later  succeeded,  with  indolent 
horse-cars  tinkling  up  and  down,  and  lazy 
traffic,  and  grotesque  public  vehicles  and 
elegant  private  carriages.  The  horse- 
cars,  too,  passed,  and  now  tempered  trol- 
leys outcoursed  them,  in  the  measure  they 
could  not  have  helped  doing,  but  other- 
wise the  second  quarter-century  had  not 
changed  the  avenue.  There  was  still  the 
chaos  of  equipages,  and  still  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  disorderly  edifices  on  either 
side,  and  still  the  Third  Avenue  drink- 
ing-shops on  the  corners.  Probably  they 
were  not  the  same  drinking-shops,  not 
the  same  business  blocks,  tall  and  short, 
but  in  temperament  and  in  effect  they 
were  the  same.  Only  by  keeping  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  vividly  in 
mind  could  the  visitor  escape  from  a 
sense  of  the  prevalent  tumult  of  shapes, 
sizes,  and  designs  on  what  should  be  the 
noblest  street  in  the  world. 

Even  when  the  visitor  could  escape 
from  the  avenue,  and  climb  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
memory  had  played  him  false,  and  that 
he  had  been  keeping  in  mind,  all  those 
long  intervals,  a grandeur  in  this  edifice 
which  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  fact. 
He  could  not  say  but  it  would  have  grown 
again  to  that  measure  if  he  had  given  it 
time,  but  for  the  moment  he  beheld  it 
dwindled  in  that  sort  of  diminution 
•which  the  home  roof  takes  when  the  boy 
returns  to  it  after  his  earliest  absence. 
It  had  not  lost  so  much  in  beauty  as  in 
bulk,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  perfectly 
beautiful  thing  which  he  had  remem- 
bered, too  proudly,  too  willingly  remem- 
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bered.  He  tried  to  console  himself  with  the 
feeling  that  it  was  really  a home-returning 
for  him  to  come  back  to  that  centre  of  the 
national  life,  which  is  the  home  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  and  he  recalled  his 
earlier  affection  for  official  Washington, 
in  the  sudden  intimacy  of  a young  fellow 
citizen  from  Louisiana  whom  he  joined 
in  viewing  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
their  first  time.  Together  they  wandered 
through  it,  and  admired  it  and  loved  it, 
loving  it  perhaps  the  more  for  a feeling 
that  spectacularly  it  was  not,  either  with- 
out or  within,  a Congressional  Library 
which  would  have  made  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  ache  in  the  cultivated  pa- 
triot. If  the  interior  was  overdone  in 
decoration  as  he  had  often  heard  say, 
the  exterior  was  underdone  in  structure 
so  much  as  to  be  of  inadequate  and 
hesitating  effect.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  practical  uses  of  a library,  then  in- 
deed his  pride  fed  full,  as  wonder  after 
wonder  of  its  operation  was  unfolded  to 
him.  The  moments  required  for  under- 
standing these  were  moments  of  un- 
alloyed delight  in  being  of  the  nation 
which  could  imagine  an  institution  so 
exactly  fitted  to  its  purpose ; that,  he 
said  to  himself,  was  being  American  with 
a meaning  such  as  the  word  often  too 
vaguely  had. 

The  Library  afforded  another  glad 
sensation,  which,  however,  did  not  bear 
analysis  so  bravely.  This  was  the  in- 
spection of  a plan,  practically  realized, 
in  which  the  Washington  of  the  future 
was  shown,  with  all  the  public  buildings  on 
the  spots  they  were  to  occupy,  and  with 
the  gardened,  and  wooded,  and  watered 
spaces  between.  These  at  least  would 
dwarf  to  insignificance  the  business  as- 
pects of  the  city,  and  would  not  minify 
the  charm  of  those  many  squares  and 
circles  in  which  people  live  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  mighty  dead  stand  about 
cn  foot  or  on  horseback  in  bronze  or 
marble.  But  he  saw  by  this  plan  that 
with  all  their  multitude  and  magnitude 
the  national  edifices  would  not  suffice 
to  pull  the  place  together,  and  give  it 
the  dignified  unity  which  was  undoubted- 
ly the  dream  of  the  designer,  until  the 
whole  commercial  architecture  of  the  city 
was  overridden  and  trampled  under  foot, 
and  erased  and  extirpated.  Till  then 
Washington  would  never  be  the  capital 


of  a great  nation  on  the  terms  of  the 
original  forecast. 

“But  we  suppose,”  we  of  the  Easy 
Chair  ventured  to  suggest,  “ Washington 
is  very  much  like  other  cities  in  its  busi- 
ness features  and  complexion.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  just  what  I am  saying,” 
our  friend  returned.  “And  that  is  just 
what  it  oughtn’t  to  be.” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I mean  that  in  the  imagination  of  its 
designer  it  * was  a city  of  superb  inten- 
tion, and  that  in  the  realization  of  its 
citizens  it  is  a city  of  more  or  less  squalid 
accidents.  I do  not  mind  the  little  errors 
of  private  judgment  shown  in  the  squares 
and  circles,  where  the  houses  record  the 
erring  architectural  fancies  of  the  hour 
they  were  built,  or  the  infirmity  of  the 
personal  judgments  which  ordained  them. 
For  the  present  they  are  more  or  less 
secluded  by  the  trees  that  hide  them,  and 
presently  they  will  be  tom  down  and 
rebuilt  in  a better  taste.  But  it  is  the 
business  streets  and  avenues  which  ought 
immediately  to  be  taken  under  govern- 
ment control  and  rebuilt  in  conformity 
with  the  beautiful  design  of  the  man  who 
imagined  the  capital  of  the  United  States.” 

But  here  we  interrupted.  “Don’t  you 
know  that  you  are  preaching  pure  social- 
ism, and  that  a socialist  is  an  anarchist 
in  the  meaning  of  a late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  that  you  ought  to  be  whipped  ?” 

“ I am  not  consciously  a socialist,  and 
I should  object  very  much  to  being 
whipped  for  an  anarchist,”  our  friend 
returned. 

“ Well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,”  we 
relented,  “go  on  and  say  why  and  how 
Washington  can  so  easily  be  realized  on 
the  terms  of  Major  l’Enfant’s  vision.” 

“ It  can  be  so  realized  because  it  is  a 
dominion  at  once  local  and  national. 
Congress  is  omnipotent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  under  the  law  of  emi- 
nent domain  it  can  seize  and  devote 
to  beauty  every  bit  of  ugliness  in  the 
town  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  popular 
pocket,  with  little  or  no  popular  objec- 
tion. It  could  begin  to-morrow,  tearing 
down  all  those  business  blocks  and  lin- 
ing the  noble  avenue  they  deface  with 
official  edifices  of  magnificent  presence. 
It  could  banish  the  trolleys  to  side  streets, 
and  planting  the  ample  spaces  with 
groves  and  gardens,  could  realize  a more 
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than  Champs  Elysees,  with  smooth- 
gliding private  and  public  electric  motor- 
cars. All  traffic  could  be  driven  from 
it,  and  the  grotesque  cabs  with  their 
grotesque  black  drivers  could  be  driven 
from  it,  along  with  the  trucks  and  drays 
and  express-wagons.  Congress  could  lay 
a controlling  hand  on  every  individual  en- 
terprise which  menaced  the  tastes  and  sen- 
sibilities of  the  most  fastidious.  It  could 
make  Washington  the  norm  of  all  our 
State  capitals,  and  of  the  cities,  large 
and  small,  that  felt  or  began  to  feel  the 
stirring  of  a public  spirit.  It  could  be- 
come really  sovereign,  in  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  and  afford  in  the  national 
capital  on  far  more  magnificent  lines 
some  such  object-lesson  in  the  arts  as  the 
White  City  of  the  Columbian  Fair  was 
during  its  brief  existence.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  all  this  was 
in  the  prophetic  eye  of  Major  l’Enfant?” 

Our  friend  did  not  deign  a categorical 
reply.  He  said,  “ It  is  not  only  the  right, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take 
over  the  whole  economy  of  the  national 
capital,  and  from  an  accidental  city 
create  an  intentional  city,  a scientific 
city,  an  exemplary  city.” 

“You  are  repeating  yourself,”  we  re- 
minded him.  “ And  how  can  you  expect 
a body  like  Congress,  in  which  every  hu- 
man particle  is  an  accident,  to  create  a 
scientific  city?  Do  you  suppose  that 
there  is  one  single  member  of  Congress 
who  scientifically  designed  himself  from 
the  beginning  for  the  statesman  which 
every  Congressman  sooner  or  later  be- 
comes? On  the  contrary,  each  is  the 
product  of  circumstances  and  fortuities 
eventuating  in  a political  personality  no 
more  scientific  than  the  national  capital 
is  in  its  structural  vagaries,  hesitations, 
and  shortcomings.  Here  and  there  in 
the  man  is  an  effect  of  forethought,  but 
the  general  effect  is  of  something  which, 
if  we  may  not  call  it  haphazard,  is 
visibly  no  more  the  fulfilment  of  a care- 
fully studied  design.  This  is  a pipe- 
dream  you  have  been  indulging,  and  un- 
der its  baleful  influence  you  have  been 
longing  for  beauty,  which  you  never  can 
have  in  our  civilization,  and  denying 
yourself  the  pleasure  of  picturesqueness, 
which  you  can  always  have  for  the  ask- 


ing, or  without  it.  The  structure  of 
Washington  is  responsive  to  the  acci- 
dental character  of  its  controlling  spirits. 
These  spirits,  you  must  allow,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  picturesque,  and  they  are 
continually  boiling  up  from  the  vasty 
deep  of  our  American  life.  When  they 
come  into  authority  at  Washington,  and 
find  themselves  confronted  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  alien  formalism,  they,  and 
vet  more  their  wives  and  daughters,  feel 
the  need  of  some  instruction  in  the 
usages  of  a society  such  as  they  have  not 
known  before.  They  can  never  be  re- 
built in  a structural  knowledge  of  these, 
but  they  can  be  more  or  less  made 
over,  gradually  and  piecemeal ; and  so 
can  the  city  which  figures  their  qual- 
ity and  condition  in  its  material  phases. 
Perhaps,”  and  here  we  confessed  for 
our  friend  a reasonable  hope,  “ when 
our  Congressmen,  through  their  wives 
and  daughters,  are  disciplined  in  the 
beautiful  social  forms  of  the  Old  World, 
they  will  begin  to  feel  something  of 
your  discomfort  in  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  capital,  and  wish  to  make  it  over 
in  the  likeness  of  Major  PEnfant’s  vision 
as  you  have  been  imagining  it.  Then, 
with  tender  regard  for  that  individualism 
which  now  allows  every  man  to  make 
himself  architecturally  offensive  and  de- 
structive to  any  and  all  other  men  in 
our  commonwealth,  they  will  begin  soft- 
ly and  slowly  to  pull  down  some  of  the 
worst  edifices  on  the  Avenue,  and  re- 
build them  in  the  likeness  of  the  best 
business  blocks  in  New  York  or  Boston. 
But  this  is  always  supposing  that  their 
constituents  do  not  get  wind  of  their 
extravagance,  and  invite  them  to  stay  at 
home  just  when  they  have  become  ac- 
complished connoisseurs  and  men  of  the 
world  as  well  as  statesmen.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  when  the  material  structure 
of  Washington  becomes  of  that  classic 
beauty  which  you  long  for,  its  social 
structure  will  respond  to  a Greek  ideal 
of  simplicity,  after  passing  over  a Jack- 
sonian, a Jeffersonian,  rudeness  of  inten- 
tion as  unworthy  of  a nation  which  wishes 
to  be  nice,  and  only  seeks  to  know  how.” 

To  this  reasoning  our  friend  had  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  we  ourselves  had  noth- 
ing to  add. 
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IN  considering  the  relation  of  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters  to  periodical  lit- 
erature we  are  dealing  with  a theme 
the  general  aspects  of  which  are  familiar 
to  our  readers.  All  that  is  of  importance 
in  American  literature,  if  we  except  the 
novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  has 
been  produced  within  the  lifetime  of 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  who  is  still  living. 
Many  Americans  cherish  a grudge  against 
Sydney  Smith,  who  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1818  asked,  “ Who  reads  an 
American  book?”  He  put  this  challeng- 
ing question  incidentally  in  an  article 
dealing  with  the  statistics  of  American 
progress.  The  interrogation  conveyed 
simply  the  statement  of  a fact,  and  had 
not  the  satirical  intent  which  might  be 
imputed  to  an  earlier  expression  of  opin- 
ion made  by  J oseph  Dennie,  who  said  that 
“to  study  with  a view  of  becoming  an 
author  by  profession  in  America  is  a 
prospect  of  no  more  flattering  promise 
than  to  publish  among  the  Eskimos  an 
essay  on  delicacy  of  taste  or  to  found  an 
academy  of  sciences  in  Lapland.” 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Dennie  in 
those  first  years  of  the  century  thought 
of  himself  with  some  pride  as  the  only 
man  of  letters  in  America,  but  he  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  another  in 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  who  established 
the  Literary  Magazine,  which  continued 
in  existence  for  five  years.  The  Portfolio, 
which  Dennie  had  previously  established 
(in  1S01),  lasted  till  1827.  To  its  pages 
John  Quincy  Adams  contributed  his  im- 
pressions of  European  travel. 

One  American  book,  Irving’s  Knicker- 
bocker s History  of  New  York,  published 
in  1809,  had  certainly  escaped  the  notice 
of  Sydney  Smith.  Irving  and  his  lit- 
erary friend,  J.  K.  Paulding,  seem  to  have 
assisted  Moses  Thomas  in  his  Analectic 
Magazine  (1813-20),  started  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a rival  of  the  Portfolio. 
Irving  edited  it  for  a time,  and  Wilson, 
the  ornithologist,  was  a contributor.  If 
Dennie  had  visited  Boston  in  1803,  he 


would  have  found  a small  group  of  re- 
spectable men  of  letters  in  the  Anthology 
Club,  founded  by  Phineas  Adams  “ for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  philosophy,”  chiefly  distin- 
guished, however,  because  out  of  its 
Anthology  Magazine  grew  the  North 
American  Review  in  1815. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  here 
to  consider  any  of  the  short-lived  period- 
icals of  a previous  period,  though  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  been  moved  by  the  success 
of  the  Gentlemen9 s Magazine  to  start  in 
Philadelphia  the  General  Magazine,  which 
ran  through  six  months.  We  are  not 
writing  a history  of  periodical  literature, 
and  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  origin, 
growth,  or  extinction  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  publications  which  have  come  into 
being  since  the  establishment  of  the 
North  American  Review,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  American  literature  and 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  numbering 
among  its  contributors  nearly  every  great 
American  writer,  apart  from  its  claim 
to  the  most  distinguished  succession  of 
editors,  among  whom  were  such  eminent 
men  of  letters  as  the  elder  R.  H.  Dana, 
Edward  Everett,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
and  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  first  great  imaginative 
poem  written  by  an  American,  Bryant’s 
“ Thanatopsis,”  first  appeared  in  this  re- 
view, in  1817,  followed  a year  later  by 
the  same  writer’s  characteristic  lyric  “ To 
a Water-fowl.”  Dana’s  equally  remark- 
able poem,  “The  Buccaneer,”  was  not 
published  till  1827. 

American  men  of  letters  at  that  time 
devoted  their  attention  more  to  period- 
icals than  to  the  writing  of  books.  Phila- 
delphia in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
though  she  had  no  great  individual  au- 
thor like  Bryant  or  Cooper  or  Irving, 
could  justly  claim  preeminence  as  the 
great  literary  magazine  centre.  Even  as 
late  as  1843  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  and 
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Lowell  seem  to  have  been  attracted  to 
that  centre.  Graham's  Magazine  was  then 
the  most  popular  miscellany  in  America. 

The  first  important  literary  periodical 
published  in  New  York  was  the  Atlantic 
Magazine  (1824),  which  soon  became  the 
Nev)  York  Monthly  Review,  of  which 
R.  S.  Sands  and  William  C.  Bryant  were 
the  chief  supporters.  Bryant,  before  ho 
came  to  New  York  in  1825,  had  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Literary  Gazette  of 
Boston,  and,  like  Hawthorne,  had  found 
favor  with  u Peter  Parley,”  the  pseudo- 
nym of  S.  G.  Goodrich,  the  Hartford 
publisher,  who  issued  an  annual,  called 
the  Token , and  in  many  ways  gave  en- 
couragement to  young  New  England  au- 
thors. Bryant  began  his  work  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  1827. 

Poe’s  “ Raven”  was  first  published  in 
the  New  York  Mirror  in  1845.  This  pub- 
lication was,  by  permission,  in  advance 
of  the  regular  issue  of  the  poem  in  the 
American  Whig  Review,  to  which  it  was 
originally  contributed.  Poe  was  for  a 
time  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  and  then  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Magazine — afterward  Graham's . Later 
he  was  associated  with  Charles  F.  Briggs 
on  the  Broadway  Journal . 

In  the  early  thirties  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  contributed  to  the  New  England 
Magazine  two  papers  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “ The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.”  Thus  it  happened  that  when  in 
1857  he  resumed  the  series  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly , he  did  so  with  the  connective 
remark,  "I  was  just  going  to  say.” 

N.  P.  Willis,  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  ante-war  periodical  literature, 
was  in  1829  editor  of  “Peter  Parley’s” 
Token  and,  about  the  same  time,  of  the 
Mirror , having  among  his  contributors 
Hawthorne,  Motley,  Hildreth,  Albert 
Pike,  and  Park  Benjamin.  His  most 
striking  venture  in  this  line  was  the  es- 
tablishment in  1839  of  the  New  York 
Corsair : “A  Gazette  of  Literature,  Art, 
Dramatic  Criticism,  Fashion,  and  Novel- 
ty.” Thackeray  wrote  for  it  letters  from 
London,  Paris,  Peking,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  afterward  made  up  his  Paris 
Sketch  Book . In  his  later  years  Willis 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Home 
Journal , to  which  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
was  a contributor. 

In  1843  James  Russell  Lowell  started 


a magazine  called  The  Pioneer,  which  ran 
for  only  three  months,  but  numbered 
among  its  contributors  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Whittier,  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  after- 
ward Mrs.  Browning.  At  about  the 
same  time  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  George  Ripley  were  conducting  the 
Dial,  the  organ  of  the  Transcendentalists 
at  Brook  Farm. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  novelist 
and  poet,  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  had  been 
established  in  New  York  in  1833.  Haw- 
thorne, Irving,  and  nearly  every  impor- 
tant writer  of  the  country  contributed  to 
this  entertaining  magazine  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

It  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  century 
that  the  American  magazine  for  the  first 
time  ceased  to  be  a miscellany  and  be- 
came a thoroughly  well-organized  comple- 
ment of  a for  the  first  dime  well-organized 
American  literature.  The  national  ex- 
pansion westward,  especially  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  Pacific  coast,  had  de- 
veloped a literary  need  which  magazines 
like  Graham's  and  the  Knickerbocker 
could  not  meet ; and  it  was  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  the  publishing 
house  which,  in  its  book  publications, 
was  most  intimately  associated  with  this 
continental  growth  in  the  line  of  already 
developed  or  newly  awakened  intellectual 
tastes  and  demands,  should  establish  a 
magazine  like  Harper's.  It  was  equally 
inevitable,  not  because  of  the  relation  of 
any  special  publishing  house  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  remarkable  writers  like  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Whit- 
tier, Emerson,  and  Thoreau,  all  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  that  the  New 
England  movement  of  that  time  should 
have  found  its  expression  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  These  two  were  the  original 
types,  repeated,  with  important  varia- 
tions, in  the  other  great  magazines  which 
have  sprung  up  and  endured  to  the 
present  time.  With  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion every  distinguished  writer  of  books 
during  this  period  has  been  also  a con- 
tributor to  magazines. 

Periodical  literature  has  done  more  for 
the  American  people  than  for  any  other. 

It  had  a considerable  development  before 
there  was  an  American  literature,  meet- 
ing the  intellectual  needs  of  a sturdy  race 
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which,  while  its  energies  were  engaged 
in  the  solution  of  difficult  practical  prob- 
lems rather  than  in  the  writing  of  books, 
was  yet  intelligent  and  keenly  curious. 
After  that  period,  which  in  eighteenth- 
century  America  as  well  as  in  England 
was  characterized  by  “common  sense,” 
and  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
the  typical  representative,  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  war  for  independence, 
the  reawakened  thought  found  political 
rather  than  literary  expression,  yet  in 
the  new  generation  there  were  doubtless 
more  readers  of  Scott  and  Byron  than 
in  the  previous  one  there  had  been  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  or,  in  the  one  before  that, 
of  Addison.  While  orators  like  Fisher 
Ames,  John  Randolph,  and  William  Wirt 
were  being  developed  instead  of  writers 
like  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  yet,  even 
in  the  conservative  Portfolio  extracts 
were  given  from  the  most  recent  English 
books  and  periodicals  and  from  the  new 
English  poets.  We  may  call  it  colonial- 
ism, a confession  of  dependence,  but  this 
eclecticism  in  periodical  literature  fur- 
nished a necessary  complement  of  Amer- 
ican culture,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
manded and  eagerly  accepted  by  readers 
shows  that  there  existed  the  sensibility 
to  imaginative  literature,  though  the  lit- 
erary faculty  was  inevitably  diverted  to 
every  other  than  its  own  distinctive  field. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  fifties,  when 
this  Magazine  began  its  career,  there 
were  no  really  great  contemporary  Amer- 
ican writers  of  fiction.  We  had  had  our 
Cooper  and  Irving  and,  far  in  the  retro- 
spect, our  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Poe 
had  already  finished  his  career  in  this 
field.  But,  in  England,  Scott  and  Ains- 
worth, Maria  Edgeworth  and  Jane  Austen, 
had  been  succeeded  by  Lever  and  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 
Outside  of  our  large  cities,  and  especially 
in  the  new  West,  this  great  fiction  was 
not  readily  accessible  in  book  form,  and 
a vast  majority  of  the  people  were  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  a magazine  which 
should  undertake  to  meet  its  need  by  the 
publication  serially,  but  in  their  entire- 
ty, of  the  best  current  novels  of  the 
day,  The  magazine  which  did  effectively 
undertake  this  publication,  through  com- 
munications already  established  with  Eng- 
lish authors  and  publishers,  was  accom- 
plishing for  American  literature  what  the 


free  importation  of  foreign  pictures  and 
statues  might  have  all  along  been  doing 
for  American  art.  Who  can  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  Victorian  novelists  upon 
American  writers? 

The  short-story  writers,  who  were  to 
displace  T.  S.  Arthur  and  the  senti- 
mental contributors  to  Graham's  Maga- 
zine and  other  miscellanies  of  that  order, 
were  stimulated  to  do  their  best  by  read- 
ing the  best,  and  the  powers  thus  evoked 
produced  works  in  this  field  of  fiction 
which  was  not  only  original  in  structure 
and  quality,  but  far  surpassed  all  Eng- 
lish models.  Not  less  effective  was  the 
stimulation  of  artists  through  the  use  of 
illustrations,  until  the  original  work  of 
Abbey  and  Rhinehart  and  Pyle  was  as  far 
above  that  of  “ Porte  Crayon”  as  the 
short  stories  of  Miss  Wilkins  and  Owen 
Wister  surpassed  Fitz  James  O’Brien’s. 

The  intimate  blending  of  a magazine 
with  the  thought  and  life  of  a whole  peo- 
ple, whose  intellectual  and  emotional  sen- 
sibility was  so  quickly  responsive  to  its 
imaginative  literature,  and  whose  curi- 
osity was  so  fully  met  by  its  articles  of 
travel  and  exploration  and  by  others  of 
an  informing  character,  making  it  for 
them  a Real  Encyclopedia  of  the  living 
world,  was  never  so  fully  realized  as  in 
the  career  of  the  periodical  which  was 
the  first  example  of  its  type — that  of  a 
popular  illustrated  magazine.  It  had  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  this  intimacy  for 
fully  twenty  years  before  others  of  the 
same  type  and  class  entered  the  field, 
amicably  sharing  its  popularity,  pro- 
moting its  excellence  by  friendly  rivalry, 
and  each,  through  its  distinctive  features, 
diversifying  as  well  as  magnifying  the 
offices  of  illustrated  periodical  literature. 

Equally  illustrious,  within  its  deliber- 
ately chosen  limitations,  has  been  that 
other  type  of  magazine  established  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  — a type  consistently 
maintained  for  half  a century,  and  of 
which  it  has  been  the  single  successful 
example.  It  began  its  career  at  the  most 
propitious  moment,  when  every  individ- 
ual member  of  the  most  distinguished 
galaxy  of  miters  which  this  country  has 
ever  produced — even  outrivalling  in  sta- 
bility of  literary  character  the  celebrated 
Edinburgh  group  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century — was  at  his  best.  It  was 
edited  from  the  beginning  by  such  emi- 
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nent  men  of  letters  as  Lowell,  Howells, 
and  Aldrich ; and,  after  the  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  writers  who  gave  it  its  ear- 
liest distinction  had  vanished  and  the 
peculiar  literary  supremacy  of  Boston 
with  it,  the  course  of  empire  inevitably 
tending  to  New  York,  the  Atlantic  re- 
mained unrivalled  in  its  own  field. 

Each  of  the  two  types  which  we  have 
been  considering  is  remarkable  for  its 
flexibility,  which  has  been  shown  not  only 
in  such  changes  as  occur  in  progressive 
development,  but  in  such  as  are  of  an 
evolutionary  character.  The  Atlantic, 
standing  especially  for  the  individual  ex- 
pression of  its  writers,  was  too  catholic 
in  its  selection  to  depend  entirely  upon 
a single  group  of  authors,  and  the  passing 
of  that  most  distinguished  group  was 
simultaneous  with  the  emergence  else- 
where, in  a broader  field,  of  writers  worthy 
to  take  their  place.  * So,  in  the  other 
type,  when,  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  the  people  ceased  to  depend 
upon  the  illustrated  periodical  for  either 
elementary  information  or  supplementary 
education,  the  field  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature in  fiction  and  the  short  story  and 
in  the  higher  order  of  creative  essay  and 
sketch  was  enlarged  and  diversified  as 
if  by  new  species.  Fresh  disclosures  in 
science  and  in  history  took  the  place  of 
the  elementary  lesson. 

The  last  half  of  the  century  may  be 
called  the  age  of  Criticism,  in  the  large 
sense  of  that  term,  as  used  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  when  he  defined  poetry 
as  “the  criticism  of  life.”  Fiction,  in 
its  higher  function,  is  the  critical  in- 
terpretation of  life;  and  it  was  when 
fiction  came  into  its  own  that  a fresh 
and  mighty  impulse  was  given  to  period- 
ical literature,  as  a means  of  psychical 
excitement,  entertainment,  and  inspira- 
tion, repudiating  the  formally  didactic 
scheme  of  its  early  development.  The 
texture,  otherwise,  of  periodical  literature 
has  been  transformed  as  to  its  character 
and  purpose,  serving,  as  truly  as  fiction, 
but  in  a different  way,  for  the  imagina- 
tive interpretation  of  life  and  Nature. 

The  course  of  periodical  and  of  gen- 
eral literature,  since  magazines  came  into 
existence,  has  been  very  much  the  same, 
often  identical.  All  that  we  most  admire 
of  De  Quincey’s  work  was  published  in 


periodicals.  Macaulay’s  essays  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  were  as  brilliant  as 
his  History.  The  great  writer  is  him- 
self, in  his  complete  individuality,  wheth- 
er he  is  writing  books  or  contributing  to 
a magazine  or  even  to  a newspaper.  The 
fact  that  Lowell’s  first  series  of  “Big- 
low Papers  ” was  published  in  the  Boston 
Courier,  that  Howells’s  “ Venetian  Days  ” 
originally  appeared  in  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser and  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s 
“ My  Summer  in  a Garden  ” in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  does  not  detract  from  the 
excellence  of  these  productions.  It  has 
been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
that  the  greatest  fiction  of  the  last  sixty 
years  has  been  issued  serially  before  book 
publication.  The  best  volumes  of  verse  in 
our  day  are  collections  of  magazine  poems. 

What  is  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  those  changes  which  have  marked 
the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
literature  for  two  centuries — that  is,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Tatler  and  Spec- 
tator— have  been  first  registered  in  the 
periodical.  As  we  have  seen,  the  authors 
who  have  originated  “ new  species  ” have 
often  been  foremost  in  the  initiation  of 
periodicals.  The  genesis  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Dial  is  only  a typical  instance. 
Other  writers,  the  necessary  organ  of  new 
creative  or  interpretative  genius  having 
been  established,  found  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  not  otherwise  open. 

The  few  eminent  writers  of  books  who, 
like  Browning,  have  not  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  periodical  literature  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  conditions  which 
it  has  created.  There  is  still,  as  there 
always  will  be,  the  exalted  place  for  the 
book  which,  by  reason  of  its  theme  and 
scope  rather  than  its  quality,  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  any  magazine ; but  in  purely 
imaginative  creations  such  instances  are 
rare  and  ever  becoming  rarer.  Poets  now 
seldom  undertakes  the  longer  flights  of 
an  older  time.  The  novel  holds  its  own, 
but  it  is  an  exceptional  case  that,  through 
some  peculiarity,  it  escapes  the  magazine 
field.  The  short  story,  in  its  infinite 
diversification,  the  brief  essay  or  sketch, 
the  poem  which  conforms  to  Poe’s  rule 
that  it  must  be  read  at  one  sitting,  are 
more  and  more  to  the  writer’s*  taste  and 
the  reader’s  liking,  in  the  natural  course 
of  evolution  — a course  promoted  by 
periodical  literature. 
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'•'  Jo'IiTi,  this  to'0{«rtig-i':^ittr-'i«  that  fic- 
tion *&k  op  on  the  ttofohrnni  .form/’ 

John  nodded. 
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1 XpiSft  puf  V>n  xnv  thing*  and  Vent  to  that 
*aK  And  f oh,  John  !j  i got ^idi  *a 

f^uTnJT; - * ,/\  ''*•  ••  •'./•  >/.V*:%7  v.: 

‘ V‘Mi  did  f"  ^id  John  to  eutbuvhg* 

fork  o..' ; ;, vlf ' V/  * k‘.7:  -4 *« 

"l  .mi"  cried 

- “ T^v-  .•  cpfod  . 

M AK  that  t.m tii'V  dried-  June, 

John.  Ycm-  -must  gnesfr  what  it  k.n 
'*  (. give  it,  up/*  said  John  at- once. 
Andju^t  at  t ha t i JuntlcSt  1 Moment  when 
Jane  measure  at  so  coni- 

rjetely  John ) wa%  abmri  th  teti 

jihat  tvlwk  *he:  had  the  Wt  ;ran«:  anti 

J&Ue  mu  ho  itWafc. 

hiw;..*£t  there  all  Alone  (and 
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nia  hVid  >TrhwjA  io  ibev  fight  ^nd  Ihdyutrk 
Then  he  Vuckkiih  tunivd  ksul  a round 
tu  the  tell  and  ikunied.  Putting.  down  bin 
Ignite  and  fork,  he  Ueni  hia  head  down  Uv 
wtorf fa  the  door  and  tiatened.  A ilefuvbum- 
xnvng  nufee  etmud&d  from 
apparently  from  the :’  went  to 

the  cellar  rioc>t\  •.  •the  ‘ 


from  the  e^ltar.  He  opeuM  the  ikfl>t  * few 
ine-hes,  And  had  no  more  fhatt  put  his  bea/I 
in.,  when  he.  quiekly  withdrew  it  with  a 
lb*e  cm  tlve  end  vtf  hw  nose.  \M&, -mi:  <kn\ti  $» 
a chair  i^ver  <m  gently,  io  thAt  the  k*? 
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tiVi ty ) ..  mid  had  pi.^t  fucu»«eii  • both  h\*  ev-e> 
on  fins  end  sijf  f»i^;  tirj«e/.wh«?tt  ;d».iie  e^irir  rcijn-/ 
mriLi  in. 

- UWItl  ■ * 3^ot  hmed  John.  . r ^ 

( >ij.  vou  k»e»ek  ii  off Tf  Whi^t^'ed  Jane 
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w it  and  held  it  tef  JhiinX  ttosM*.  'Fhe 
at  Vnic*o  Went  into  die  o.hi^  aftne  the  .mt^ar ; 
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for  two  dollars  and 
frdMSye  csent*/  and. 
I pat  tjnaxi ; Mtiwp  IP 
tfo?  /^Jpnlfvib'V  &#m 
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cry  ;$kv-  tn>>i  a rrH^fpditvnetJiTig  nrotwna 
Johii>  lank  gdye  kin*  « Un  min  and  a stick 
of  Whod,  0 .tooa^Hlta- 

indtiug  around.  fymriytM-M'r*  dmiW  *»  >n« > r 

of  and  ItHi  tht'  way  dvWn  into  ike 

r>vJfn-  soiuidjt^  Un?  iku&ai*  MtftU 
H yarndcd  iitf«rUa.li  ; ;-/d 

c tiim!  " tl^y'ff’  n;  ?>;• 

(•"nc'-r1  ’ ;. 

in  kA  vi4j.v-i.ny  #'  brnk*  barf?*.  &§gSf 
dipped,  Mk  lo<t  bis  miiikr 

fnit  a b$,hk  bb*e.  dmdderpd,  frit  an 
or jt,-r  }-k  on  ' rhe- .-.Md  inifd  iff  lb*  b,»..L  of 

bis  fc  aft  rfck  td*  * r Th  #xh#  * Warm  i jug  *>ti 
fr*o  Vn*u>‘"  and.  ran  up  0u>  MW info 
alt  the  !«••*<*  in  fiot  pur* 
stfif*  / ’Jfo'.ntfirjK  for  my  A said  JWm  np 
tl*a  ( ntgbi : ^ no  more 

Urs  for  me.” 


// , • -j|kpirkb.c;«  ■'  '■•//■  / •'  /.. 

IT  wn-  ftrntdAy4  'kptk-.ihe  .ty£iiit~: 

clay*  tender  wad  trying  ju>  ihe 

$)$}#?  vi'  ii  thf  hrtrui  }<*>  f*r  ?k'  of 

iv&nl  M Brvf  r chffdrw/’  $hk  -*u id . A t U«re 
w**  one  Umrg  iti  the  garden  that  Adam  and 

JKr*  might.  not  tbudid4  v a.  'a;-/-' : ■ ’.  ;••' 

/ 1 knosrA  s^attfl  (itile  bay,  wb<3  hod 

tienth'  jiad  yim*;.'  j>rtkfd^i>5  'knb'vN^f*  df 
bcakiifVji  urarden*!-;  M if  Wad 


Where  it  Came  From 

tij.-  courm  < i ^‘‘jr nphjj 

ttlO  ?h--  Tvdiow- 


LJ 

in^ : 

w \Vim  can  Mi  me  vrlmt  useful  jirUde  wo 

ffet  froih  tho  \ v !»»%}••  ;’' 

'*■  Wliate)a*ttc/'  prornptjy  replied  ?«m  :/ A 
Xti^bv.  y«m*t  who  knows  what  wn 
ft  nm  sisiir- 
ScHlinc-wa^ 


dhVdd^l  a Hi  tie  ^xrt 


MM#  MfCHPC 
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Ignorance  A Preliminary 

PI II i -IP  had  ..set-  hi#  Jmarf  uw  a hii^eb*  A XJE\\  I,Y  imported  Norwe&ion  jr»r5;  who 
this  , jiijfti  Mi??-  Mtt&r*  ft  hud  U*en  t tfifunh  ijic 

htiUf ' t'y  hi*  father un»l  daily  n|a**er  of  the  Iimu^  trait  diunvr  wu* w*{t;iity> 
leUer?*  to  Santa  iluu^  )if*  »»M#d  a petition  JlscoWo*<*t!  £{»a  t fp  Tim  ' 

to  hk  pruyorv.  >t*ki*R*  iJk:  1 *<nl  to  tukv  a hm.ViiiHg  Im 

llUtiyt  .iri  th£ -mau^r  and  tfftf  that; The  tnyyete  ; Dow  stuni.  WiirAff-  '>,''■  ,tpe 

wa^  iVtrit b jk$ri iirjj*  1U$  yttTerit-V  Were  '•*(^jtxtoH‘‘  rilUttfis.*  inquired;  wi) mV  ifeiAA  i Tet  ;u r-« »*J  rb 
ws**  >Sji}y  Mw  #M*j-  . tlie  AUu^rfWi..  : 

and ’ ftot  bqr >rfa>li#li ' f £f  3**iil£ ; : & **?  * t ' v ;•  * liJ^d  a^ay/’  Karen •;  *-.  hft  k 

mm  |H  *)#■  ‘ /tni-l  !-v  t"!tiii;.  f.]H‘V  hop^T  . ' i.;>>?t  -hu:  ponu»<r  hi*.  «.»:;/?  »:•-■  ' 
jfmvcVt'r/'-t lu*T  life  tvh  fly  mokhi  a v<  *Vt'i (#?$£« 

a>  ait'  of.  iii'  |.i;iVT!j>nc  ;hiu!  ' \ tdmriptfite  . : ..  . 

whM'h  Diev  bt.o  et**>  . How  Hamood  Compromised- ' : 

they  ■ bought  the  kul  a fitted  r 

Chfizimm.  rnsritinp'  i^th  nrkgiy vm,  \\JX)[fyfi.  ttarl 

lowing  vtk&  «Wh{  won  hi  Jm  dfetpt  I?  invited  Join.  ikon*  UX  ]i^r  <mxn irr*pk4fce 

pcdui^dL  What  Wfiw  iheir  a^t^Ki^lurt^iife^%v*h^3&  , th^holplay^.  fje«rriw1  jVi^t  U<* 

Pli'iUp  .:Ui»v  Xp  - v- - 4 ? *V^y that  1m  had  le/i  %j$ : &M> 

of:  ihyfr'y " l**Ul*hP*v,  ' .dubs  Mi  jml  M/n.  H wy*  mo-.t  *xn+,p*' tniiug:, 

**  A ha  i . • i\r^\  y*M\  > 'lrtu^lnh^r‘.;.;atf^:' 
aVfctffl 


Dr  ./ion  t ktip’iv-  0e '-iMiR^enMv  y wr-en  a fete^lyf 

atiyl  .a  , Vy//..>:  V :'.j 


One  \x  aV 

APlvYB JI KiST>  cenl^'hfit.u  Vvo r h ^!drf*.^iti j>  *a 
Sunday:  in>t  long  nml 

whs  tmti >g.  to  enforep  ilm  dnctriue  that  "tv  Wo 

|u>rpkv'rv  )u‘iirt4  \A>rt*  siuPi'  thfy  it^i- 

liUiiigl  TafdiiJi  rn'fct  )*U  watch,  a tid  Vihliri^ 
It.-iVp,.:'  Jm  yapii 

‘'VJv'Vxw.  hOX?::  rQy  nvatc 

-kTO<l  ;• 

and  now  too  *>hiw — what  ^.Imll  1 <lo  with  iv4.v 
*“  S»4i  j t >#  pfofit  jtt  Ir  ropl  ioil  a Hv*yv 


Wa  s hack  a&a  in 
^ t ?to  cfwhs , sii  Uod  : ‘ gUe;  io»]uir:^dx 

” eoiililn't.ypu  liilpdt  iiie  &ane -' 

f Jo,  an^Weirccl  >lico  tly  that  he  h*d  not 
-wf  A'M  iirnk  tlw  ■■CAmi—  *f  re 

W»s  imtliiric*  the  tnatter  With  the  elufe. 

>VWn  Evelyn^.  )i ;o.?iw nil  • canW'  ino>»e  'fx 
IfUUrhccm  nk  TRam  que*tu>ned  Um. 

“UIuhs  uror^  Wf!h  . Boh.  If»m  yf* 
>iikAl; didn't-  the  piine  go 
' •■'Her  ii d'shii nit  ejt ueklevi  /"  , ■■'■■  s * 

‘ 5 ’ T°dy.  i>}nU>/*  he  -cx$*\n*Su  \ 


d<M?’>  WPndyr  i?rhn;i  hiippv. 

eh^  Huppo-A  ,<  ;...  \m  to  1 fee  *?iT  f ar  rho  h«*o  >Sl  jf^'f  (V 

' ; olptv'k>tn^i  x.  a/i  ili  & frf 

w.tMlon^  ! « 1 1 H . }|,.  po4;-d  op  y^n  \\$&  pl‘ 
v U)1  w;/jV* xj\\\  t he  dr h' er  v*  in?t  » t vv«  ; 


-■'  •■■■■■  ■■■■:..  ■ ■ ■ ■■  3-v  : 

H X.-  • ;. 


•#4^% 


bmmmi 

"■  s»  y-  .A.  : 

f: 


mm 


Rannht  in  ;Knme  Way,  utiij  h«* 
tiU-ned  the  jiii^  nj<mde - vRwn 
td  s>)\ake  it  ThevifiVor 

t uuihhv!  -»?»t  (Jten.  nod  «nh 
it  came  Jotjr  ml.^  fr'in^w 
p'ur  pow.lcrpaik  rorf$ 

Vyt  i„  >Wi»l  that  l/f t h « ,|vf5_r^' 
h.)iip{ - n ik tiWryy  ivrof n nti 
i>o  Voit  r jo- 

ny^yoiTM‘tvh»u  binlwlii*  ; 


Copt  rad  krory 

“/“Yli  einnHn/Kconto  ^no.c 
^ ovoUxmed  iptk 
hre.if M^tv  V f i\ 

takih^  n]l  the  feixtUm  t>ff  Dm 
■■  pH^  ty : ; dp  ok  ■■  pa  \n  vUok-<-#  ■ y£p! 
• That  k rijudit.  •InIo/,  o. 

e »’iv«l  liia  mother  !l  {{-in 

Urp4s!h0  t hy 

?$$frher.’*  ’■  -;‘t\  7-  ’■  - 

.toToi  iya*  ^ 

ah  an  P.M ;,  aiki  then 

* i ibU\'l  i i> t»  nipop  iW  . 

hranmia  that  ?ihe  " 

in i)  theip.  f': ■, . . .. -V  ' y " ' '""  ■tcV 


A Novvltv 

' * 

Simm\  “ Ye*,  its  the  fad . Xi'ajt0i$  otttl  ut(j#rHv(oj4  combined. 


Little  Melinda  Brown  — Her  Book 


HY.  CEU/t  MYXOITK  M)iW\SOX 


<uyjl  frafclejyf 1'  an<V  jbiifi 


I kri»« 


in  T#1mc 

'd  '&AVli;Uf.  ‘f&t&dsiiii . till#  5 

^ rK^V. hWI.  n :y$jjiW 
Tkoytv  , y Hr  t lir'  >*5n hi  v*>  i^nirtr ' pH* 

• jlv ii»i JoSr*W  :Brr*»vtt  - 1 1 gt  f W»k . * ’ 


V-jipLw  of  Stfiiflora! i&ye:::. tfeir  tuhvt; 

fry  i**.  VrO  ♦Wt)'*  Jihikf  . tvo  i; ; 

if  iV  f ( < n-»W.  U*  *vo  1.1-*h(  1),  -fill  - 
v»  ( . I r # f « .0  hr,  v.  !»*  .<  f »f»-  u ^ |$  'V 
Ur  i>yir  ;.<vtiV  whom  v'*iv  \V<?  h.**W. 

; that-  t>tri‘  \>‘f*re  ix }}& 
1 itVlo  /MdlfliL'i ; tVr*  >tv n^4 \ er  Book;**: 


.and  fjHr  r.iiiM; 

■ J v^t* , ‘ 1 5>t«  f^d£>h,'ir.k^i:  .•  , 

;j>*  t (i>r  *.  )dt"iy 

(ft ; '3fW-J ?V  >Vtt4: 

' -V.  /\::*  > */■ 

ijfta  •'  Jfjtu^^rd  ikftii  ^ 

&pfifce  so  tom  l that  kiH  w[v^  **41  shook! 


:';  ’ r\yov  • v‘  •/••:  \ V;  ,'h 

fair  ami  q.iuiiut*' 

V'nUfiVW  Mi;i)  tor  '.i*urf  for-ookf 

Mr  loro  l v'H.f  in  nvh  1‘kind 

To  v‘ Ljt&  BfM&ff.- 


•’ hh^VrgLrjal  ftamw'V  ,'/ 

?>}<'*  <•> v * *t  It  / v:-  iii?.  <'*.?;>;  *T>< > r y • </-  v;::- 


J ' *f  ' t ’ . v r \ 

a: 

■I-' 

( ( ,M*Vy 

5 

rrtri 

fjl 

rtt 
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A Cai^tess  Traveller 


Practical  Religion 


Not  in  His  Line 


A\V^fcLLK2y^WK  Westerner,  of  |iotfe  piidk- 
ift»’  tamr.  \va»  alivavv  knOWifi  a 


A MAN  had  a iftiffe  hy  tnil  \ ..WKW^'K^WS.  Bishop  relates  tliat 

to aut4h?r  county/,  Me  £enf  tfe  animal  **  while  on  a recent  Vinitto  the  South  he 
•it*  itor  station  m the?  c&ro'bf  a {larky.  When  \\ii*  hi  a *ouUl  ^Hfttrytpwn . vyltoye.  owing 
ih*  ijroight  y&»  fUit  on  the  i'ar;,  the  ‘larky  •;... u* • *it  gt>od  iho^t  of  the 

looked  to  rough  1 he  bars,  and  ninv  that  the  tadi*-*  u»  <k*  tiniv  work/ 

kuife  wu*  eiiimg  The  tag;  upon  iyhiek  Ids  dft*  Wire  quite  ^arly  by  the  tuuow 

ikdinad'm  HMrh*d  tXip  darky  at  <d  a e}e,a  vO|Vmjio voire singing  “ Nearer,  My 

ona  ran  hoot‘d  /laAsa  ! m&s,*n  \ Mi  out  In.  • 'Mod,  to  Thee  " As  tin*  3*rehop  lay  in  bed  he 
Itr/dvmk  and  et  up  ikv  pkur  where  )\?% , meditated  upon  the  j/efv  winyfi  'hi*  ho^t^f 
:g.wme  .to  MS//  ./  \ / - ' ftlyufy  Ifewss'  .^kkfd?fL  hiT  <0  jt&S&XS 

■ fter-  tajate/'arly  in  tjjfc  snrft; 

a noble  hymn! 

v\:k  iu* , tf>ky , id  ,byr  about  it,  \nd 

tofd  hid  how  pleased  In*  wire/ 

T<  ik,  hi w/  §he  replied,.  4i  that** • the  hyrno 
. always  known  an  a -eery  I tell  thy  /ng-  by*  Hm*o  vvr^s  for 'soft,  ami' 
gonermi*  man.  At  yum  tine*  he  wished  t*>  hy«^  for:  hard/ 
mi'^v  itix  /Pfune^tion  ?>f  the  avotk  dour-  by  — — — 

Ids  ;tml  guv*'  wd;  .11;  order  for  Thrift 

a mW pf  -i-lotho*;  leaving  W their  good  seust-  , r - 

l|fe  m irtyvr  ,j$  v>/*  A LlTll-L  hov  and  ^ i r I nub  had  live  do! 

Hr  dim  ~*’»reoh  the  hills • were  present *-d , and  A kir*  for  Christum*.  Hie  hoy  said  W ilm 

all  ' ^:jmcker;--,w.tcti  tlry  myL/*1  you  waste  yuuf 

lion  of  one  Which  he  thought  exeensiva.  The  pivt  it*  fir  dire  ''  bank,  and.*’  he  added.  coni- 

young  nuin  whose; 'ham#  TWa^  ulfceclt^fl  wa*  “ I,  my  wilift? 

railed  in  ami  Areked  if  it  wus  emreet..  1b;  

replied  that  it.  wit*. 

'‘  Young  man;”  *-am  the  packer,  ;>  I have . Le-afhiag 

vo  my  day  bought  and  *oh!  inuoy  lings,  .but 

this  in  the  ilrat  time  ! tHVe'.evr^  <>crw:i  one.  ' THL  new  qmk  \ym  helping  her  miMrens 

I to  prepare  dinner  All  went  wed]  until 

;//  ,■•'  tbe  tnaearofti  yw  hrought  owy.,  'Ike  /H»k. 

Naturally  Exoensive  to«M  with  Un-ahr  thf'k>n* 

white  • dh.it  Kvkeri  they  wv-re  pare  Cully 

ECLNTIA'  rt  holy  hotter  verv/d  in  the  [dared  in  watvc  she  gave  a choking 
mil  ms  »f  philosophy  than  in  kilehen  Did  500  sav.-  m?s,sus/4;  she  said  • in  t\x\ 

:V_.  ..  -..roteev,"4'*  ilmt  you  Were  gtdojr  -ftr  mi 

v//*.  1!  ::/--/-:V>-*V^.:-.^  !-cV  V ’ *'  ■ 

Yes.  darie/  was  the  reply,  1 tliat  ia 
u*3h it  I intended  to  dp,.  But  you  ^uf- 

pn^ed/  lijay*?  yon  never  *mi  maoiw*i 
coiikprl  Vfpre?M 

hui'am,^  answ^ml . tbie  w*k, X ntnlh-.: 


R 


\\  friend  oh  e*.  marker 
ing:  <*xped5tiofK  'Miss  Ph.D,  expressed  her 
whuix  thh  kdtehin*  gave  f l\e  priw’ 
of  hunk  ifK'ps  a-  twenty  live  rents  a p«AniXh 
Why/'  she  bbdstcil./  ‘/f  ahyuld  tliiftk 
ohv»])>.  would  hr  vi'ay  expensive,  since  c a eh 
annual  hire  only  two.-*  7 / 


The  last  plain*  T 
at:  iiufj  uiwuyk 
rhea!  tbijhps  to 
Ibe  ems  wijbh/J 


u^ed 


l)b  j)vt\  htrQ}i . }ivl#  rite  >h  i ad  w*  w h )n:tenji  lint 

\Vha}' 

U ■must'  frf  /V  Iil<rsi,/H  i.iut  in'" 


Willing 

| rrf  LE  Jvuui  is  not 

. hi  lp  w »#d  \ <i  ,p  I a y with 
the  bellows  tiuU  hMU 
hn/ide  Ike  big  llro  plate „ 
n If  hough  he  often  r«.mU* 
then*  ns  ft  Oiy. 

0m  morning  'n*  hi^ 
mnther  was  Ufiirfg  them 
to  blow  a la?y  dm  ben* 
1!amn.  bdU>  sloOii  hvy 
eiijgi.':T .1r»  giH  Id? 
hand*  on  the  b»d]a>v«, 
arid  IlhaHy  .said  in  ki^( 
to  o at  hbtigteg  b'^Tkv^ 
‘/Manmift  if  yyui  nre- 
tfmL  I wili-  d»<  ydttr 
(tvlfuwm7  ft*r  you/r /;•/' 


Go  gle 


i 


Wmm 


Fairy  Ring 
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The  First  Society  Musicale — Herr  Pan  on  the  Syrinx 


The  Eccentric 

I IFE  ia  not  a thing1  all  humdrum, 
^ That  is  not,  ilcilfcas  we  choose — 
You  may  own  a park  and  forest  ; 

I have  trees  within  n»v  shoes. 


The  Other  Side 


ROBBIE  is  very  fond  of  scraping  a<s 
rjuaintances  with  the  mwsboys  in  the 
street,  although  his  mother,  knowing  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  is  beyond 
Robbie's  tender  years,  has  forbidden  these 
associations. 

One  day,  hearing  some  loud,  rough  lan- 
guage in  from  of  the  house,  she  went  to  the 
door  and  rescued  Robbie,  from  the  midst  of 
a noisy  game.  Don't  you  know,”  asked  his 
mother.  **  that  those  rough  boys  are  not  good 
associates  for  you  to  play  with?” 

“Rut,  mamma, *’  answered  Robbie, 
thoughtfully.  " I s a good  'sedate  for  them 
to  play  with." 


Yours  may  be  a house  and  stable, 

On  the  usual  plan,  of  course; 

I avoid  all  things  ho  common — 

In  my  kitchen  there's  a horse. 

PVaps  you  have  a mighty  income. 
Servant •-  ni  youf  «-alL  and  becks; 

I own  stocks  to  wrap  my  neck  in. 

My  work -apron's  made  of  checks. 

Life  is  not  a tiling  so  humdrum, 

Many  stradgn  things  gorne  to  pass — 

You  wear  sweeping  robes  of  ermine; 

T have  man  ties  on  the  gas. 

Aline  May  Lewis 


Familiar  Birds 


AAY  father  calls  rue  little 
1 1 Rut  why  I cannot  sec. 

As  all  the  geese  I know  about 
Ikm't  look  a bit  like  me. 


goose 


Efficacy 

“ LJOU  do  you  like  the  now  minister  F* 
* * :i>kod  Mrs.  Rea  eon  Streeter. 

f think  ho  is  nnisrni tiecrit./’  answered  her 
literary  friend.  “ and  juRt  the  man  we  need. 
Why,  Ids  closing  prayer  this  morning  was 
really  the  most  eloquent  one  1 ever  heard 
addressed  to  a Boston  audience.” 


A ROOSTER  is  quite  vain.  I think 
Me  acts  too  much  at.  home; 

And  though  he  has  no  hair  at  all, 
lie  always  wears  a comb. 

Jx>riSE  Ayres  Garnett 


innhnnn^noonAAftnAonr»r,norrrnmnrinnnni 
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The  Conquest  of  Mount  McKinley 

BY  FREDERICK  A.  COOK , M.D. 


AFTER  a long  siege,  (luring  which  we 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  sev- 
eral disheartening  defeats,  we  have 
at  last  conquered  the  highest  mountain 
of  our  continent.  In  the  prolonged  ex- 
penditure of  energy  at  high  pressure  this 
siege  of  Mount  McKinley  proved  more 
difficult  than  most  of  the  arctic  projects. 
We  were  not  days  or  weeks,  but  months, 
in  desperate  positions,  fording  icy  glacial 
streams,  pushing  through  thick  under- 
brush, crossing  life-sapping  marshes  and 
tundras,  enduring  the  tortures  of  mos- 
quitoes, camping  on  the  top  of  wind- 
swept peaks,  and  being  drenched  from 
above  and  below  with  frigid  waters;  in 
snow  - storms,  on  ice,  in  gloomy  can- 
yons and  gulches;  on  ice  cornices  and 
precipices,  always  with  torment  and 
death  before  us.  For  danger,  hardship, 
and  maddening  torture  this  essay  of  the 
great  mid- Alaskan  peak  has  been  my 
worst  experience.  For  hellish  condi- 
tions and  physical  discomforts  the  north- 
pole  chase  is,  compared  with  Mount 
McKinley,  tame  adventure. 

Two  expeditions  were  organized  in  re- 
cent years,  at  a combined  cost  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  to  explore  and 
climb  Mount  McKinley.  An  account  of 
the  first  venture  was  published  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  of  February  and  March 
of  1894.  The  last  venture  was  organized 
in  April,  1900. 

Many  months  were  previously  spent  in 
perfecting  an  equipment  which  would  be 


light,  and  efficient  under  the  severe  test 
of  exploring  difficult  lowlands  and  climb- 
ing high  slopes  in  mid- Alaska,  so  near 
the  arctic  circle.  To  this  end  we  adapted 
as  far  as  possible  the  working  equipment 
of  polar  explorers. 

Our  success  was  very  largely  due  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  lightness  of 
our  climbing  outfit  and  food.  Our 
aim  was  to  make  an  independent  unit 
of  each  man,  so  that  the  party  could  be 
made  up  of  two  or  more  men  as  the 
conditions  or  our  numbers  warranted. 
All  men  were  expected  to  carry  an  equal 
weight  in  their  packs,  and  that  weight 
was  to  be  made  up  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  entire  needs  for  about  two  weeks, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  bedding. 
The  things  which  differed  radically 
from  all  other  alpine  enterprises  were 
a new  form  of  silk  tent  large  enough 
for  three  men,  weighing  but  three  pounds 
and  requiring  no  pole;  a sleeping-bag 
which  could  be  converted  into  a coat  or 
robe,  weighing  five  pounds;  and  all  of  the 
usual  climbers’  food  was  discarded  for 
pemmiean,  which  is  made  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  beef  tallow  and  dried  beef;  also 
orbswurst,  tea,  sugar,  and  biscuits.  These 
biscuits  were  baked  and  dried  before  leav- 
ing the  timber  zone.  With  our  moun- 
tain needs  thus  simplified,  I could  with 
one  or  two  trustworthy  companions  make 
rapid  progress  up  difficult  slopes,  over 
mountainous  country  which  in  the  usual 
manner  of  mountaineering  would  require 
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lost.  After  giving  up  our  search  for 
them  we  began  the  comparatively  easy 
task  of  transporting  our  goods  by 
launch  up  the  Susetna  River  to  Su- 
setna  station. 

Of  the  many  interesting  experiences 
during  the  first  few  months  we  will  have 
space  to  give  only  the  general  outline. 

On  the  morning  of  June  4 we  started 
in  our  specially  constructed  motor-boat, 
now  christened  Bolshoy,  from  Susetna 
station  up  the  river  toward  our  goal. 
Printz,  Barrille,  and  Beecher  were  at  this 
time  following  overland  from  Tyonok 
with  the  horses  to  meet  us  at  a point 
in  the  foot-hills  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  Inlet.  About  two  miles 
above  the  station  we  turned  into  the 
Yentna  River,  which  drains  the  great 
area  from  Mount  Spurr  to  Mount  For- 
aker.  The  rapids  here  were  somewhat 
less  treacherous  than  those  of  the  Su- 
setna and  our  progress  more  easy. 

We  followed  the  Yentna  in  its  great 
sweeps  through  a wide  low  country,  mak- 
ing camp  occasionally,  and  passing  nearly 
all  the  large  tributaries  of  the  river. 
After  four  days  the  waters  became  swifter 
and  shallow.  By  going  aground  often, 

jumping  snags,  and  dodging  sweepers,  we 
Ice-Axe  Tent-Pole  j 1 j . ® \ . . V £ 

managed  to  get  to  a point  on  the  west 

fork  about  forty  miles  from  the  head 

a long  train  of  porters  and  helpers,  with  waters.  Here  we  secured  our  launch  to 

the  inevitable  halts, accidents,  and  failures,  a cut  bank,  built  a cache,  placing  most 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  first  of  our  provisions  in  it.  On  the  bars  we 

venture,  I was  able  to  organize  a second  erected  a big  tent. 

expedition  with  better  hope  of  success.  On  our  trip  heavy  clouds  had  obscured 
Fortunate  in  the  enlistment  of  ten  loyal  our  view  of  mountains  of  the  Alaska 
coworkers,  we  embarked  with  our  horses,  range.  As  these  clouds  now  drifted  away, 
with  a motor-boat  and  a thorough  equip-  four  notable  peaks  were  visible — Mounts 
inent  for  a prolonged  siege,  from  Seattle  McKinley,  Russell,  Foraker,  and  Dali, 
on  the  steamer  Santa  Ana,  May  16,  1906.  All  were  covered  with  fresh  snow. 

After  a delightful  voyage  of  two  weeks  On  June  9 we  made  our  first  start  for 
around  and  among  the  beautiful  islands  the  pass.  Preliminary  investigation  was 
of  the  Alaskan  coast,  we 
landed  at  Tyonok,  on  the  came/*hB,r  bi**h*t 
west  shore  of  Cook  Inlet. 

Here,  after  a journey  of 
five  thousand  miles,  we 
began  the  serious  task  of 
moving  our  supplies  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley. Troubles  began 
early.  Our  horses  were 
stampeded  by  the  savage 
Indian  dogs,  and  despite 

days  of  hunting,  six  were  One  oh  our  Sleee>i\g-bags 
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1 rit ions  value  is  very  doubtful.  In  our 
first  attempt  we  were  forced  to  invent 
some  kind  of  mountain  bread,  and  we 
then  tried  to  imitate  zwieback,  which 
proved  very  good.  In  the  preparation  of 
any  food  for  a high  altitude  one  has  al- 
ways to  keep  in  mind  that  such  food 
should  not  require  cooking,  nor  should  it 
contain  a particle  of  moisture.  Ordinary 
bread  would  freeze  so  hard  that  it  would 
require  hours  to  thaw  it  out,  consuming 
precious  fuel,  which  must  he  carried  on 
the  back.  Our  experiment  here  resulted 
in  the  invention  of  a biscuit  which  I want 


to  recommend  for  any  work  where  the 
temperature  is  low  and  fuel  scarce.  We 
mixed  the  dough  in  the  usual  way  with 
baking-powder,  but  omitting  shortening. 
This  dough  was  divided  into  little  bits 
not  larger  than  a good-sized  marble,  and 
baked  in  the  reflector  by  a hot  fire  until 
quite  brown;  then  the  reflector  was  moved 
farther  from  the  fire,  and  by  slow  heat 
the  biscuits  were  dried  and  hardened.  No 
grease  was  put  in  the  pan  nor  the  dough, 
for  this  seemed  to  prevent  the  drying 
process.  Ten  ounces  of  this  bread  was  the 
day's  allowance  for  each  man.  The  daily 
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ration  of  other  things  was — pemmican, 
one  pound;  sugar,  one-quarter  pound; 
tea,  one  - half  ounce ; erbswurst,  one- 
quarter  pound;  wood  - alcohol  for  fuel, 
three  ounces.  Thus  the  food  and  fuel 
consumption  was  thirty-four  ounces  daily, 
but  this  allowance  was  so  liberal  that  we 
were  able  to  subsist  nearly  thirteen  days 
on  what  was  intended  for  ten  days. 

Some  of  the  rucksacks  and  ice-axes 
were  imported  from  Switzerland  by 
Professor  Parker;  others  were  made  in 
New  York. 

The  instruments  were  three  aneroid  ba- 
rometers, two  thermometers,  one  watch, 
one  prismatic  compass,  one  five-by-seven 
camera  with  six  film  packs. 

For  camp  equipment  we  had  one  silk 
tent,  weighing  three  pounds;  one  sleeping- 
bag  for  each,  weighing  five  pounds ; rubber 
floor-cloth;  tent-pegs;  alcohol-stove;  alu- 
minum pail;  aluminum  cups  and  spoons; 
one  pocket-knife;  one  horsehair  lariat. 

We  carried  no  extra  clothing,  except 
stockings.  As  we  left  the  boat  we  wore 
medium-weight  suits  of  woollen  under- 
wear, heavy  flannel  shirts,  and  short 
woollen  trousers,  puttees,  four  pairs 
woollen  socks,  shoe-packs,  and  a felt  hat. 

We  did  all  of  our  climbing  dressed  in 
this  manner,  adding  sections  of  the 
sleeping-bag  for  excessive  snow  or  cold. 
We  had  underestimated  the  arctic  effects 
of  even  the  low  altitudes,  and  had  not  our 
bags  been  made  in  sections  as  ponchos — a 
splendid  protection  against  the  awful  cold 
above — we  would  never  have  been  able 
to  even  begin  the  upper  slopes. 

With  all  these  things  snugly  packed 
from  the  Bolshoi/  in  our  rucksacks,  we 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember where  the  altitude  was  1000  feet. 
It  was  a bright,  clear  day,  with  the  tem- 
perature near  the  freezing-point.  But  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  camp  we  saw  fresh 
moose  and  bear  tracks.  We  followed 
these  tracks  a short  distance,  and  then 
discovered  a blazed  trail  cut  by  the  gold- 
seekers.  This  trail  led  to  Kuth  Glacier, 
and  after  crossing  several  icy  streams, 
in  which  we  got  wot  above  our  waists,  we 
found  to  the  north  side  of  the  glacier 
an  old  caribou  trail,  where  travelling  was 
superb.  We  followed  these  trails,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  wc 
crossed  a bend  in  the  glacier  and  its  first 
northerly  tributary,  camping  on  a beau- 


tiful moss-carpeted  point  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Mount  McKinley.  We  had 
intended  to  leave  a cache  here,  but  the 
great  mountain  offered  better  promises 
of  an  ascent  as  we  neared  the  base,  and  so 
we  took  all  our  supplies  to  the  main  slopes. 

As  we  crossed  the  glacier  and  jumped 
the  crevasses,  Dokkin  developed  quite  a 
fear  of  the  bottomless  pits,  and  said  that 
he  would  prefer  not  to  trust  his  life  to 
the  security  of  his  footing.  Barrille  and 
I had  been  on  glaciers  before,  and  did 
not  entertain  the  same  fear.  Indeed,  we 
regarded  this  glacier  as  one  particularly 
free  of  danger  and  hardship.  Its  sur- 
face was  unusually  smooth.  We  had  about 
determined  that  the  limit  of  our  effort 
would  be  the  top  of  the  north  arete  at 
12,000  feet;  from  there  we  believed  that 
we  could  thoroughly  outline  the  glacial 
drainage  and  also  a route  up  the  moun- 
tain for  a climb  next  year.  For  this  pur- 
pose Dokkin  was  not  needed;  and  since 
he  wished  to  prospect  for  gold  in  the  low- 
lands, I sent  him  back  with  instructions 
to  read  the  base  barometer,  and  to  place 
emergency  caches  along  the  glacier. 

The  snow  on  the  glacier  was  hard  and 
offered  a splendid  surface  for  a rapid 
march,  but  the  advantage  of  its  hardness 
was  offset  by  the  treacherous  manner  in 
which  it  bridged  dangerous  crevasses. 
As  we  advanced,  these  snow  bridges  in- 
creased, and  we  held  our  horsehair  rope 
with  more  interest. 

The  sun  settled  behind  Mount  AfcKin- 
ley  and  threw  a shivering  blue  over  the 
mammoth  glacial  canyons  about  us.  Here 
our  eyes  first  danced  to  the  dazzling 
glows  and  the  wild  notes  of  enchantment 
and  despair  of  a frigid  cloud-world.  We 
were  making  discoveries  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  gates  of  a new  world  of  arctic 
glory  had  opened.  In  line  with  the 
magnetic  needle  the  glacier  continued 
with  graceful  curves  and  like  a thing  of 
life,  its  arms  reaching  up  to  the  easterly 
outline  of  the  great  monarch  of  moun- 
tains. To  the  west  of  this  snowy  bosom 
of  ice  our  anxious  eyes  ran  from  peak 
to  peak  of  wondrous  mountains  entwined 
by  gauzy  films  of  gold.  With  utter  amaze- 
ment we  counted  twelve  cone  - shaped 
peaks  in  an  air-line,  all  nearly  12,000  feet 
high,  the  last  a pinnacle  in  the  huge 
northern  arete  making  a barrier  to  the 
conquest  of  Mount  McKinley.  To  the 
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oast  of  this  wonderful  line  of  frosted 
and  polished  cones  there  was  another  row 
of  less  regular  hut  sharper  ]xniks  with 
sheer  walls  of  yellow  granite,  down  which 
avalanches  plunged  for  5000  feet  without 
a shelf. 

The  scene  changed  every  minute; 
clouds  came  and  went  swiftly.  The  blue 
changed  to  purple,  the  purple  to  lilac, 
and  at  last  a black  veil  of  sadness  dropped 
over  this  new  world  of  arctic  flitter. 

With  this  peep  into  the  frosty  splendor 
of  our  future  camping  environment  our 
anticipations  were  sharpened.  We  knew 
that  at  this  camp  we  would  leave  behind 
the  last  trace  of  life.  We  were  eager  to 
celebrate  this  departure  from  life  by  a 
feast  with  the  greatest  possible  comfort, 
for  feasts  and  comforts  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  upper  world. 

Under  the  silk  tent  was  a soft  carpet 
of  moss  in  delicate  shades  of  brown  and 
green  and  red.  From  this  moss  we  were 
able  to  make  a cheerful  fire,  and  thus  save 
the  precious  alcohol  which  we  had  carried 
thirty  miles  for  a fire  higher  up.  Among 
the  lichens  of  the  upper  rocks  we  heard 
the  piercing  shrieks  of  numerous  ptarmi- 
gan. After  some  delicate  manoeuvres  that 
would  do  credit  to  a mountain-goat,  Bar- 
rille  secured  five  of  these  with  his  rifle. 
To  make  the  birds  palatable  proved  to  be 
a task  more  difficult  than  the  hunt.  With 
wet  moss  we  could  not  get  fire  enough  to 
broil  the  birds.  To  cut  them  and  make 
a kind  of  soup  was  our  only  resource,  but 
we  had  no  salt  and  no  flavoring  material, 
and  this  thought  of  a parboiled  bird  with- 
out salt  was  not  pleasant.  We  filled  the 
aluminum  pail  with  snow,  cut  the  meat  in 
small  strips,  and  as  the  snow  melted  we 
tossed  in  the  meat.  We  boiled  it  for  about 
an  hour  and  a half.  Barrillc  tasted  the 
meat,  and  said  it  tasted  like  oysters  with- 
out lemon.  I tasted  the  soup,  and  it  was 
impossible.  We  had  carefully  eliminated 
salt  from  our  food  because  of  its  tendency 
to  produce  thirst.  Barrille  put  in  some 
pemmienn,  which  gave  it  a sickening 
sweet  flavor.  I added  some  crumbs  of 
bread,  which  helped  a little.  Finally 
Barrille  said,  “ Let’s  put  in  the  mixture 
some  sugar  and  tea,  and  our  feast  will 
be  complete,  and  it  will  save  us  the  wait 
for  the  tea  after.”  I yielded  to  the  sugar, 
and  tried  it,  and  to  our  great  surprise 
this  seemingly  impossible  mixture  passed 


our  palates  without  protest.  A sweet  soup 
with  sugared  meat,  what  joys  it  brought 
us!  but  we  never  repeated  the  experiment. 

The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy.  There 
was  an  occasional  fall  of  snow  from  the 
low  clouds  sweeping  along  the  surface  of 
the  glacier.  From  a long  distance  there 
came  a low-pitched  rumbling  noise  like 
that  of  a farm-wagon  over  a rocky  road. 
There  were  the  premonitory  warnings  of 
the  avalanches.  Sharp  winds  were  piping 
frosty  notes  through  granite  crevasses, 
but  in  our  silk  tent  and  buttoned  in  our 
eider-down  bags,  with  stomachs  full  of 
sweet  soup  and  sugared  ptarmigan,  we 
were  serenely  happy. 

Dawn  came  with  a weird  blue  glow 
from  the  west.  The  high  frosted  foot- 
hills to  the  east  brightened  and  warmed 
to  an  orange  tint,  but  there  was  a long 
arctic  twilight  with  an  oppressive  still- 
ness, interrupted  by  sharp,  explosive 
noises  due  to  the  movement  of  the  glacial 
stream.  In  this  twilight  we  saw  the  stars 
through  the  silk  mesh  of  the  tent  as 
clearly  as  at  night  in  lower  lands.  The 
outlines  of  the  mountains  were  also  clear- 
ly seen  through  the  tent  while  we  were 
resting  comfortably. 

We  made  an  early  start  over  the  moss 
to  the  hills  of  a lateral  moraine.  Climb- 
ing the  big  boulders,  we  studied  the 
path  through  which  our  course  forced 
us.  The  ice  in  the  dim  morning  light 
looked  enticing  from  a picturesque  stand- 
point; great  blue  crevasses  crossed  the 
glacier,  and  huge  pinnacles  of  ice  rose 
like  the  pinnacles  of  the  polar  pack.  We 
enjoyed  the  scene,  hut  as  a highway  the 
outlook  was  discouraging.  The  hair  roj>e 
was  securely  fastened  about  our  waists, 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  largest 
and  also  the  worst  of  the  crevasses,  pick- 
ing our  way  in  the  blue  depths  below 
across  the  glacier.  Rising  out  of  this 
frigid  gap  to  the  main  surface  of  the 
ice,  we  found  the  snow  hard  and  a fairly 
clear  spread  of  ice  for  miles  ahead.  The 
crevasses  were  still  numerous;  those  vis- 
ible were  easily  evaded,  but  those  invis- 
ible were  at  times  unintentionally  located 
by  breaking  through  snow  bridges.  Big 
eumulous  clouds  pressed  against  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  twelve  peaks,  but 
the  narrow  sky  of  the  big  blue  canyon 
into  which  we  were  pushing  was  per- 
fectly  clear.  A strong  wind  rolled  off  of 
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As  f ' . wu  'tit  r*t  Clouds 

pn$&  t>v  ft WXXwe?- 


nltmide  of  8000  font,  Wilkin  a frw  miU-t  uy  hu*l  ioH,ovecl the  fae€  of  pH8  mmmmm 
of  the  northern  the  dimmer  «•?  h>V  fwenty-flve  miles.  Abme-  the  eno  &f 

whi'^h,  JOOO  fod  nil ov<  , *v:e  at.  |f$|  lime  foul  idrvlod  tjy  has**  Hose  euoiitfli  Iti  :Hdy 

uor  adiimme  i!iSiinnt<“tf.  wuvndiy  the  srja'M  Hopes. , Every  eke.-a-w 

\Ve  iin.i  every  n :i  <m»  (u  he  .flexed  with  t,  v«  rv  th^i  nh;}4 

vM.if  j§ ipid  r<t  llfo  <amp.  lit  jroxsihh  he  xvn  nP  a brndmiirk  ■■?  » 

Wire-  iyt  rn.-dh-d  th;.vK yy<X  fntjf^  rmifo  bad  Irxn  oarofully  Wiurted,  W* 

into  the  fo.t-hjfU  **f  m»  oeexjdmvd  '"Hi:-  knew  that  we  emdi]  not  ; min 

r *: s . end  were  t..>w  hi  t hr  Her  poxium*  p<  the  <d<eeh  :l  suffieietit  supply  To  pvt 
.1  !»:*«'!•.  I h. : uioHUtniu  than  at  any  provy.ij*  .mi.t  of  h-ilr*  .luring  sforras.’  \\V  mae 

dm-  dorms-*  a -h*e«*  of  flytve  mmd.fo.  make  progress  an?l  eiitiih  ev^r-y  O'* 

TlU*  mum  dneier  lfet|  narrowed,  tV.Wu-i  Cloud  uhsenritY  or  STdrms  niM*f  (o>T  d*ip. 
rliartey  iu  the  *<>u?lieu<i . ^wen-bne  the*  n>,  and  ftx  be  able  to  he  thu<  iud*yteoToitf 
■vhi,]e  0:\  ^ f ri’ri  '*h»|  m • of  \h>md  'MoKodi-y.  >Vf  weather  wo  .milSif  A I iv.;iyjs  k>!  pW; 

TpHitrs  pulled  (hf  siiravs  out  of  uumefoi?*  'when:  WO  \U*n\  i'lbd  klWY  »t*>  t tVe  wrli  - 
anoihi:h*';itrrx,  ,*md  ihr  noio  nil. .mow  aide  rrmummd  iho  dangers  above  and  l#~ 
<>•’0  prof-y.*  on  to  the  grout  a for,  Indeed.  low*.  'The***  points  wore  ^dendiddy  mt< 
the £foh<  four  basin?.  (»f  the  glamor  tfere  hy  our  PrHb*  wp^iunenv  tf#ji  our  rapid 
arranged  hk**  the  leaver  of  a tree,  and  sl^a-h  |;nap^-  of  the  slope*  of  the  mrmy 
inee.e  Uruhs  eon mv led  them  With  tie  par-  min  from  every  pomt  of  view. 

ee!  ^ > -omiii.  imw  the  «,irrij);ilMrv  The  ileulh-ne^litiK  spirit  of  t j o a-w 

systole  from  * loud  a.  -.etvaft'.J  oi‘U-<*  unxiefy  b«X«-  th  a 

We  reiiU^  T the  ’‘O'i'O2  asj.f.U  of  at  '■  HOT  olhef  ramp,  though  we  'never 
mit  mat  ;ercnt  ion*  a v\<n^\\  of  el*. or]  failyti ihO's  fhmtrer.  The 
,tbhl  <5-tiirni4  bnt  -ife  tyvW  for  re's  floss,  like 

all  out-i ioLO-neirx  \Ve  ]:>ad  o ..  o thv'  irrelO  tlie  ^>f  a h<vtfle.  Siiti^ly  uT^i'ts-d  »,j 
mountain  from  ovary  possUOe  dorimr  mif  h[;ir»e  v;e  rex|od  welh  l* lit  elept  }i\Wr 
our  vaf i.o;0s»  . v Wun-use  o.f  violc-iJt  thornier  of  ara]>mete& 
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ifeth..  '•  ;T.fte  glacier  under  uh  track- 
ed, the  whole  earth  aU>ut  quivered  as 

from  (airthijuakc,  mm  «*  we  tossed  on  -ome  oh:! 

atumf  in  ou-r  the  Bt>mv  ^ueaked  with  mists,, 

■a  .mgh£:We  iofi?  frnwifUj.^  rfifiV  t!mt  made  the  • 

'm  H vt&  $jfe*d£C  rim  <j£  the  Ui?Xtihttb(?a1r{*.  Her*  at  f fopti 

W<tr£  tSpu!  fro  ’&  SV  Ifiom  uto  soirtv 

jr^r,  rte  enough  to  pe#nt 

usual  in^pirmjoTL  The  h *m  pernio  re  fell  the  ‘dc>a(E  arnl  give  us  a peep  at 

if/  wro+jb  f«|J  . , < v \\  Vv,*v 


effect  -of  the  cloud-worM.  YV i rh  mi  *0 
vye  picked  ddf  w;t>;  thrpug}i 
dangium?*  ^rues;  to  thn 


pirn . .\h\0^cfe^v:  y&K 
eared  the  litVdiiie 
to  our  and 

hath  axe*  in  hand 
v>  started  over  the 
fre^ti  sbmv  for  the 
•rdiffo  of  die  porUi- 
o^tern  fidget  :' 

; The  jirht^  of  flW 
widened, 

Vijtiil 

m ore.  irregular,  hut 
the  snow  improved 
4#  ■ / we  ad^ermed.. 
W(-  tiu»se  file  hdp 

er*>l  m-nPr/,'  vd  # ; o 

'X'tuK*  of  }he  first 

a jrOvdp  - '.  mi; 

ainpldtheatte;  Ifetffc- 
we  found  ourselves 
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^>  iV  vp  tiiP  'iiriiV,  the  wall  Wwoen  tlio 

• -'’Ixiftiti  A*>t  ttttve  i i;v  long  t»>  r that 

:$if  rfv*.  t^Hj/^roiinvI  *Uui  t>n  tko 

trvpitt  and 

(ho  nrriiiv  TIh'  whiiis  •v?mr  »t*  gii.si*  now 
ir.sn,  i}\f*  uf«j 

f]i£b  J$re  ^ . 

M?lu/r:  wen  a full  'uf 

-1h»u-  -llnl  ;<  ribh  nf 

•"‘  v.V  'V'v  : *•■•  ^ ••'-  « '’““'I'wiv 

* '!  if&t. .^ki.ng* 

• y - v- ^ &<>*$ 

"'t-  hmhij  ’ V.Vt 

*r  ^W;'. 

| bllr/1 

"’•-v  'jffi  )Av;k*  vifli 

' '^§  i'li'.ll  ;i  4)i)W 

fli  .)«•*:•  ffup'l  t-Wn 

?»«.»  H v JTi  U r -du  air-  - 

, , . :|fs^eirj,  ‘I'Akvjri^5  igloo 

*:•.•■>■  '* ;''.  ^ ; ...  j and 

y;  ‘ UpwUy  and 

o<  m a i> w)  a^urtu  [ 

4 o£ 

1'hr  u **.-*« -V?;--  w«*n/ 

* */  * 4*n*t  i v imu  Ua-  ^nmv. 


yan 


.Ife  AM;  ;|vioVt^; 


ahnvit  iwo  *;' * * ’1^-  M-  *}$&) 

ir-pj.lc  Am*' >-  V-  (»'  H (*'V-Ai>{.  . I»«M»;./  ;A*V  ; wyh- 

pla^e;  rj  And , 

ih$  rxi£^i)  wfcfc  ‘$f<  ’ /fuJicklj?'-,  >ht  ;<fc#*cj>ing  ra«b  i 

otebdf.  lyyhj'#  'fVppi-- y^V TM  t# 

(imm  l*#T}V&  &»  fevi  tir.ViiH  Inji’n  U-^rw  . ^<..1 

? 1 Hr*  •.cj.M^nv  ?t,;  .•  •:?!  p-  it  V*  ri_e-.ii  t lv  -ppit-T'  .)•!*•  \ntltiVU‘: 

r'Up^  -^ii-M,  U|ipli  \vl>U:l-V  ' tfe;  X-ar^  Ui?  '.  . f'lifi^i  M} 

«A  t |w?  S>; II  Hi  ‘M  tbf‘  pAv.-:J  :*M<  ti.-f*f  ,uw»  A]  »W?  «'» 

unyn  VaRfyontl  u)i>  Vv i ikon . Wf  tu?  t t).o wri  noxl.  Tlv«> 


TrtE  Of  swnt  m 

r>!?> *d  op  -.f his. -5«.ri*I  itUn  U*i:  U<u-  w<  seed  the  i>ut^  botWrell  jly>  blonk*  ihtit.  night* 
wod  the  ' murid* -mw  a w /mu  r«  i ( ul  but  $re'  rofb?tl  bvor  now  a /id  ikon,  shook 
night.  <h*t  d»tn*n  apt!  e:mior;r-  and  usher  ! I ! ; 1 : ' ! n ) \V  from  the  thip  about  OUT  faeOS. 
bulky  thing-  w.-r»*  edied  i«p  in  nor  ru^k*  md  reix-Wod  o » i r .slumber  Willi  ever  in- 

“ .o  }*A  and  ,•-»  (!  *u£  r*ilt'\ws»  Th$  ' iv;»do-  jyv*  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours 

mtr  -m.‘xv  ehmp  w.-w  r«>n»pk'tV  h»r  the  fte  woke  ' up  mtli  a gust  r e • emp'line--:-, 
enliuarv  Ikn  riHv  [au*k<  4 ■ widnh  ended  fur  immediate  attention, 

rniuum  poi!  wfiUi  T'» tic ■ ^iiuv,  vvlul* I filled  wv  era  wind  «.\n  *ri  tin*  snow  house 

the  hoop  xv). wn.idudenhoh  >«*•*})  the  Wp  noted.,  fh  A*ur- surprise;, that  the- elomb 
happy  pa^ .of  ; \w  nufrit *wns  blue  >»  - hnv-  UJow  inn)  separated  ami  were  drifting 
< re;  I fr  snow. line,  and  umrr  >novy  was  iujfeUvM'h  ..  ieev  me  unveiled  the  u nr  Kplored 
added,  inuring  ihw  dun*  we  iv^tAl  * ■hid-..  mmijiUiiis  and  ghieiers.  die  study  • of 
fur* -,1,1-  k,  o s i r baps  nod  d|  Oiirfo4  ‘ whieh  Oomph  »ed  our  main  niissioU..  in 
to  ’.he  h:ed  .1  r.!i:ni»*ers  V>f  udh'W'  niui  (iried . a hunt  an  hour  we  had  eomph  Osl  our  • oh- 
(wef  WV  had  a siekeuintu  empty  fording  >e?rv*ijiom.  and- .then  we'  tonied  fur  n Ion k 
| nod  a rurotinus  appetite,  am!  hdt  like  :>i  die  upper  sloops  he-  a ruilfe  n>  die  Top. 
-m-nding  Uw  '.night'  in  tilling  up..  AVt*  were  A iVu(  M rat  up  fifn.y.  were  brpyhmg  the 
Ten"  ;if  ||  pur*  enl,>r  »s  it\  the  ny*mh  I - sHowy  nrOsCs  ubnvK  and  tin-  sriui  poured 
hove  heatr!  v^-noed  uwribnhers  speak  Of  n We-dili  of  gnhhrn  UgM  u^'r  iliW 
dn\Jife^nh{/‘-  of'  ditroKtioit:.  U ii>  whh  noi:  efiffi  -tf  Hie  ea^t,  illnnunadeg  the  :nwli' 
one  of  uUr  »‘...n,ef  »ie‘  v ; nr*JVfhnig  t.»  till  u»;r  :-f«exv  <>!'  the  [dunging  ax'alem-hes  with 
die  tsun  uuidd  hove  hexm  :u)pr.  ( i;i poh  n vyjld  fire,  x\lohg  the  wad,  among  the 
rort-»!i»;>.udv.  peouisn^n  a hpri gry.  ^‘ermugb*  importable*  rdifts,  there  wr*rv  ><**  - 

rnnifs  mind  vein-  oHiiSvd,  and.  t ]»!-;.  with  era  I )>r«unisiug  limsnf  at  tank  over  u nr  ivuv 
U-(i  and  ktsniuts  diis*  d ■an  ni.rnosjxhere  of  oveHmiigmg  glueiers  and  uwr  >dee.p  .me- 
/‘niiteurtneio  wldeh  ••-add  not  hide,  hw-n  vhi  ••(♦•d  ta’da-es. ' Ksarv  possihle  mote,  in»w 

»M(tjH|led  h>  a eotH’-e  dinner.  \V<?  livud  ev»-r;  from  this  sale  we-  Hfe  t tie  eye 

a simple  life  indeed.  frdluWed  if  in  the  Hiumniiy  to  he  eroded 

IdMlr  streams-  of  show  drifted  through  .some when-  hy  ayalauehe  draeksv  Along 
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the  west  there  was  a similar  danger  from 
the  sweep  of  the  ceaseless  downpouring 
rock  and  snow.  Our  only  chance,  and 
that  seemed  a hopeless  one,  was  along  the 
cornice  of  the  northeastern  arete  upon 
which  we  were  camped.  For  some  dis- 
tance there  was  a smooth  line  of  crusted 
snow,  with  a sheer  drop  of  about  4000 
feet  to  either  side.  At  about  13,000 
feet  this  line  was  barred  by  a huge  rock, 
with  vertical  sides  of  about  1000  feet. 
Beyond  this  rock  there  were  other  cliffs 
of  ice  and  granite,  and  beyond  this  was 
a steep  arete,  over  which  we  could  go 
from  the  west  to  the  northern  face  on 
to  a glacier  and  into  a valley  between 
the  two  peaks  which  we  now  saw  made 
the  summit. 

After  so  many  failures  along  lines  of 
attack  that  looked  good  we  concluded  that 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this  route 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pick  a way  around 
the  big  rock  and  into  the  median  de- 
pression of  the  mountain.  If  we  succeeded, 
however,  in  doing  this,  we  might  as  well 
prolong  our  siege  and  try  for  the  top. 
We  had  food  and  fuel  enough  for  this, 
but  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  venture  seemed  imprudent.  With 
half  a notion  to  climb  to  the  summit,  but 
with  a more  determined  resolution  to 
pick  a route  for  a future  ascent,  we  ad- 
justed our  rucksacks  and  life-line  and 
started  along  this  cornice.  Soon  the  big 
southern  clouds  swept  the  mountain,  and 
we  were  left  to  grope  in  the  misty  blue 
of  the  cloud-world.  We  found  a way  on 
a narrow  cornice  around  the  big  rock, 
and  then  we  dug  and  scratched  for  a foot- 
ing among  the  ice  blocks  in  the  narrow 
gorges  between  sharp  pinnacles.  With 
the  dimness  of  the  light  and  the  limited 
range  of  vision  we  could  not  determine 
here  the  prospective  course  of  avalanches, 
and  this  uncertainty  gave  us  a good  deal 
of  anxiety.  Our  course  was  very  irreg- 
ular, winding  around  p°lished  granite 
walls  into  gloomy  grottos,  over  dangerous 
snow  bridges.  Without  stopping  for 
lunch,  wre  continued  difficult  step-cutting 
all  day.  Our  rise  in  altitude  was  very 
little,  but  we  got  beyond  this  barrier,  out 
of  the  area  of  windy  cliffs  and  frigid 
crags,  out  on  a steep  snow-sheeted  arete. 

We  uttered  a sigh  of  relief  as  we  rose 
on  the  icy  steps  of  our  “ Jacob’s  ladder,” 
out  of  the  gloomy  dangers  from  below 


to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloud  zone.  We 
uttered  a good  many  other  sighs  of  de- 
spair before  the  night  was  spent.  The 
little  color  which  we  were  able  to  note 
between  the  cloud  rifts  indicated  sunset. 
It  was  7.30  by  the  watch  and  14,200  feet 
by  the  aneroid.  The  mercury  stood  at 
eleven  below  zero,  and  the  compass  pointed 
to  the  point  of  a new  peak  above  the  clouds 
twenty-eight  degrees  east  of  north.  The 
thin  blue  haze  about  us  was  thickening  to 
a colder  blue,  ragged  outlines  of  torn  cloud 
filaments  were  noted,  crystals  of  snow  fell 
as  we  rested  and  talked  of  the  chances  of 
camp  or  shelter  on  a cloud-swept  slope 
too  steep  for  a seat.  The  blackness  of 
night  was  thickening  fast,  and  its  chill 
increased  in  proportion  with  the  decrease 
of  the  light.  We  knew  that  we  could  not 
descend  to  a shelter  spot,  for  there  was 
none  within  the  day’s  climb.  The  dark- 
ness was  too  far  advanced  and  we  were 
too  nearly  exhausted  to  risk  a farther 
ascent  into  the  unknown  dangers  above. 
The  slope  upon  which  we  had  cut  steps  and 
seats  in  the  ice  was  nearly  sixty  degrees, 
but  the  ice  was  secure,  the  snow  firm, 
and  the  danger  from  avalanches  small. 
As  a duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families 
we  had  no  alternative  but  to  dig  into  the 
icy  side  of  the  mountain  and  hold  on  for 
the  night. 

In  this  side-hill  ditch  we  fitted  ourselves 
securely  with  a view  to  the  effects  of 
slumber  movements.  For  if  we  slipped 
from  the  ditch  we  would  plunge  thou- 
sands of  feet  through  the  clouds  to  the 
smoky  depths  of  an  arctic  inferno.  We 
wrapped  ourselves  in  a bundle,  with  all  of 
our  belongings,  including  the  tent,  then 
lashed  ourselves  to  the  axes,  which  were 
securely  driven  into  the  ice.  The  fine 
snow  drifted  down  our  necks  and  into 
the  cracks  of  the  dugout,  but  we  did  not 
dare  to  move  for  fear  the  snow  would 
fill  the  gap,  crowd  us  out,  and  we  would 
be  left  to  hold  on  to  the  axes  to  stay  us 
from  a death  plunge. 

Avalanches  thundered  down  from  both 
sides  at  close  range.  The  night  was  very 
long  and  stormy.  There  were  frequent 
rifts  in  the  clouds,  through  which  we  saw 
clusters  of  stars  framed  by  silvery  films 
of  vapor — beautiful  pictures  in  the  retro- 
spect, but  we  were  then  not  in  a humor 
to  appreciate  the  glories  of  our  outlook. 
We  were  interested  more  in  the  break  of 
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day  and  in  the  chances  of  getting  to  a 
place  of  greater  security.  The  thought 
of  going  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  was 
dispelled  by  the  misery  of  that  awful 
night.  We  were  too  tightly  bundled  to 
disagree  actively,  though  we  spent  wakeful 
hours  in  mild  arguments.  We  agreed, 
however,  on  two  points — we  must  hold  on, 
freeze  to  the  ice,  if  possible,  and  with  the 
first  light  take  to  the  low  country.  But 
with  the  break  of  day,  with  its  fetching 
polar  glory,  all  of  this  disheartening  note 
of  abandonment  and  danger  changed. 
Now  our  determination  to  retreat  resolved 
itself  into  a resolution  to  go  to  the  top. 
With  the  chill  of  dawn  the  upper  clouds 
froze  to  the  slopes,  while  the  lower  clouds 
settled  lower  and  lower  into  the  maze  of 
glacial  canyons.  Through  these  lower 
clouds  there  was  a burst  of  fire,  and  with 
it  the  great  glittering  spires  above  blazed 
with  a glow  of  rose.  This  glow  lasted  but 
a short,  time,  then  the  normal  frost  of 
purple  and  blue  submerged  every  hope 
of  feeling  heat  or  seeing  warmth  in  color. 
As  we  dragged  ourselves  out  of  the  icy 
ditch  of  terrors  we  were  able  to  see  that 
we  had  passed  the  barriers  to  the  ascent. 
The  slopes  above  were  easy,  safe,  and 
connected,  but  the  bigness  of  the  moun- 
tain was  more  and  more  apparent  as  we 
rose  above  the  clouds.  Instead  of  our 
having  to  climb  one  mountain,  we  were 
forced  to  deal  with  peaks  upon  peaks  and 
mountains  within  a mountain.  The  task 
enlarged  with  the  ascent;  rising  over  crest 
after  crest,  we  finally  reached  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  top  of  the  mountain.  But  it 
was  only  a spur,  and  beyond  it  were  many 
other  spurs.  The  air  became  clearer  and 
sharper  with  every  step,  and  our  ex- 
haustion, mostly  the  result  of  sleepless- 
ness and  anxiety  of  the  previous  night, 
was  increasingly  felt.  Soon  after  noon 
we  swung  from  the  arete  easterly  to  the 
glacier.  Here,  owing  to  fatigue,  we  were 
utterly  unable  to  proceed.  The  snow  was 
such  that  we  were  able  to  build  a snow 
house,  and  in  it  we  packed  ourselves  for 
a long  rest. 

As  the  stars  were  beginning  to  fade 
on  the  following  morning,  the  sixth  day 
of  our  climb,  we  kicked  out  the  snow 
block  which  made  our  door,  and  crawled 
on  to  the  crackling  surface.  The  tem- 
perature was  15°  below  zero.  The  light 
increased  rapidly,  and  an  oppressive  still- 


ness contrasted  strongly  with  the  noisy 
rush  of  avalanches  which  we  previous- 
ly noted  below.  . The  marvels  in  this 
new  world  of  ice  were  slow  in  pene- 
trating our  frosty  senses.  Even  after  we 
began  to  appreciate  the  anomaly  of  things 
we  questioned  our  perceptions.  We  were 
surely  in  a land  of  paradoxes.  Here, 
looking  down  ever  so  far  below,  a sea  of 
clouds  wrhose  upper  filament  waved  in  the 
gold  of  the  rising  sun,  while  above  these 
was  a dark  gray-blue  sky,  with  the  stars 
still  visible.  The  snow  and  the  rocks  glit- 
tered with  a weird  brightness  seeming 
to  come  out  of  the  earth — darkness  above, 
light  from  below.  Things  were  certainly 
twisted.  This  supracloud  world  is  a land 
of  fantasy,  of  strange  other-world  illu- 
sions. Here  summers  are  winters,  and 
winters  are  what  a polar  traveller  believes 
Hades  ought  to  be. 

Starting  from  camp,  at  16,300  feet, 
picking  a trail  around  successive  ceracs, 
our  progress  was  good.  We  still  felt  the 
bad  effects  of  our  overworked  muscles  on 
the  lower  climbs;  but  we  hoped  to  be  able 
to  push  on  to  the  summit  that  day.  How- 
ever, the  increasing  altitude,  the  very 
low  temperatures,  and  the  lack  of  reserve 
energy,  all  combined  to  make  our  ascent 
extremely  difficult.  After  dragging  our- 
selves up  2000  feet  along  easy  snow 
slopes  we  pitched  the  tent  early  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  soft  snow  of  a gathering 
basin  within  easy  reach  of  the  top. 

We  had  seen  the  summit  from  various 
sides,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
surprise  of  this  great  spread  of  surface. 
From  below,  the  apex  appears  like  a sin- 
gle peak,  with  gradual  slopes.  From  the 
northern  foot-hills  we  had  previously  dis- 
covered two  distinct  peaks.  But  now, 
from  the  upper  slopes,  we  saw  that  there 
were  several  miniature  ranges  running  up 
to  two  main  peaks  about  two  miles  apart. 
To  the  west  a ridge  with  a saddle,  to  the 
east  a similar  ridge,  with  one  main  peak 
to  the  southeast.  This  peak  was  the 
highest  point,  and  to  it  we  aimed  to  take 
our  weighty  selves  at  dawn  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

This  last  night  of  the  climb  was  one 
of  great  restlessness.  We  were  camped 
at  an  altitude  above  the  summit  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  a point  highest  in  the  air  so 
near  the  north  pole.  The  arctic  circle 
was  within  sight.  The  temperature  re- 
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ever,  to  pick  ourselves  up  out  of  the  deep 
snow  and  set  the  unwilling  muscles  to 
work  pulling  up  our  legs  of  stone.  The 
mind  was  fixed  on  the  glitter  of  the  sum- 
mit, but  the  motive  force  was  not  in 
harmony  with  this  ambition.  I shall 
never  forget,  however,  the  notable  mo- 
ments when  the  rope  became  taut  with 
a nervous  pull,  and  we  crept  impa- 
tiently over  the  heaven-scraped  granite 
toward  the  top. 

We  stood  up  under  a black  sky  so  low 
that  we  felt  as  if  we  could  nearly  touch 
it.  We  had  reached  the  top.  What  a 
task!  Without  the  aid  of  guides  we  had 
at  last  reached  our  goal.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously our  hands  were  locked,  with  a 
look  of  satisfaction  at  each  other;  not  a 
word  nor  a yell  was  uttered.  We  had 
not  the  breath  to  spare.  It  was  Septem- 
ber 16,  1906,  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  temperature  — 16°;  the  altitude 
20,391  feet.  Then  followed  a long  gaze 
over  the  cold  wide  world  spread  out  at 
our  feet.  To  the  south  the  eye  ran  over 
the  steaming  volcanoes.  Redoubt  and  H- 
liamina,  down  Cook  Inlet  to  the  point  of 
Kenai  Peninsula  and  the  Pacific,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  Narrow, 
winding,  pearly  ribbons  marked  the 
courses  of  the  Koskokwim,  Yukon,  Ta- 
nana,  and  Susetna  rivers.  Out  of  the 
Pacific  rose  a line  of  clouds  drifting  over 
the  Chugach  Mountains,  to  deposit  their 


snows  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Alaskan 
Range.  A similar  train  of  clouds  came  out 
of  the  Bering  Sea  and  swept  the  western 
side  of  the  range.  These  clouds  blotted 
out  most  of  the  mountains  near  the  main 
range.  This  lower  world  of  lesser  moun- 
tains did  not  impress  us  so  much  as  the 
little  sky- world  about  us.  Here,  under  our 
feet,  was  the  top  of  the  continent,  the 
north  pole  of  our  ambitions,  probably  the 
coldest  spot  on  earth,  and  we  were  the 
most  miserable  of  men  at  a time  when  we 
should  have  been  elated.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  always  remember,  with  a mental 
focus  sharpened  by  time,  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  my  companion,  Edward  Barrille, 
the  curious  low  dark  sky,  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  sky-scraped  granite 
blocks,  the  neutral  gray-blue  of  space, 
the  frosty  dark  blue  of  the  shadows,  and, 
above  all,  the  final  pictures  which  I took 
of  Barrille  with  the  flag  lashed  to  his 
axe  as  an  arctic  air  froze  the  impression 
into  a relief  which  no  words  can  tell. 

A record  of  our  conquest  was  left,  with 
a small  flag,  in  a metallic  tube  in  a pro- 
tected nook  a short  distance  below  the 
summit.  A round  of  angles  was  taken 
with  the  prismatic  compass.  The  barom- 
eters and  thermometers  were  read  and 
hasty  notes  jotted  down  in  our  note- 
book. The  descent  was  less  difficult,  but 
it  took  us  four  days  to  tumble  down 
to  our  base  camp. 


That’s  for  Remembrance 

BY  MILDRED  HOWELLS 

COR  roses  red  with  rapture. 

For  lilies  pale  with  pride. 

Why  should  I ask,  well  knowing 
My  wish  must  be  denied? 

For  rosemary  I pray,  then, 

With  sorrow’s  shadow  gray. 

The  memories  that  others, 

More  favored,  throw  away. 
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Time  and  the  Hour 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING 


" Time  and  the  hour  rune  through  the 
roughest  day.” — Shakespeare. 

HE  thing  has  got  to  be  stopped,” 
said  Bess,  sternly 
Her  husband  looked  at  her 
across  the  breakfast-table  with  a certain 
apprehension.  Bess  was  the  most  plastic 
of  creatures — up  to  a certain  point.  It 
was  always  a mystery  where  she  hid  that 
point  beneath  so  soft  an  exterior.  She 
was  a creature  of  softly  fluffed  hair,  mild 
blue  eyes,  and  the  dancing  shape  of  girl- 
hood, in  spite  of  the  robust  figure  of  her 
son,  aged  three,  now  patiently  reposing 
beside  her  in  a high  chair.  But  she  had 
spoken  in  her  New  England  tone,  and 
Comyns  recognized  it.  His  six  feet  two 
of  height,  lofty  bearing,  and  strongly 
chiselled  chin  went  for  nothing  against 
Bess’s  childlike  contours  and  the  tone. 
Her  face  now  was  as  placid  as  ever,  but 
held  no  delusions  for  her  husband. 

“ It  is  true, — it  is  hardly  ever  on  time,” 
he  said,  weakly. 

“On  time! — it  is  never  on  time!” 
Bess’s  voice  grew  in  scorn,  “ but  an  hour 
and  a half  after.  What  is  needed  is  a 
little  firmness, — you  must  stand  by  me.” 

“Don’t  I always?”  asked  Comyns, 
meekly. 

“ Not  when  it  means  a fuss.” 

Her  husband  was  silent,  guiltily  con- 
scious of  weak  masculine  tendencies  to 
let  well  alone,  rather  than  make  it  worse ; 
conscious  also  of  his  wife’s  entire  su- 
periority to  this  logic. 

The  minutes  passed.  Tony  began  to 
be  restless,  and  Bess’s  eye  to  glow  with  a 
calm  but  dangerous  light. 

Then  Giuseppina  entered  with  a dish 
of  rolls,  a flask  of  milk,  a pat  of  butter, 
and  the  air  of  a miracle-maker.  Comyns, 
with  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief,  stretch- 
ed a hand,  to  drop  it  hastily  at  a look 
from  his  wife  which  said,  as  plainly  as 
words,  “Didn’t  I tell  you  so?” 

“ Send  all  that  back,”  said  Bess,  with 
a lofty  wave  of  her  hand. 


“ But,  signora, — it  is  already  late,”  ex- 
claimed Giuseppina. 

“Precisely.  Therefore  send  it  back.” 

Giuseppina  stared  open-mouthed,  then 
moved  reluctantly  from  the  room. 

“Are  you  going  to  starve  Tony  too?” 
inquired  Comyns,  with  disinterested 
cheerfulness. 

Bess  repaid  this  with  an  indignant 
glance. 

“It  is  better  he  should  go  hungry 
once,  to  some  purpose,  than  every  day. 
Besides,”  she  added,  hastily,  as  Tonyas 
face  began  to  screw  up  alarmingly,  “of 
course  we  are  not  going  hungry.  Giusep- 
pina— get  what  you  can  at  the  nearest 
place; — we  must  eat.” 

“ Devil ! — yes,”  breathed  Giuseppina, 
vanishing. 

Giuseppina  was  elderly,  mild,  sweet- 
faced, low-voiced,  a compendium  of  every 
known  virtue,  and  she  swore  with  gentle 
alternation  by  God  and  the  devil. 

“ We  might  call  it  luncheon,”  observed 
Comyns,  lightly,  when  some  time  had 
elapsed.  He  added  hurriedly,  “Rather 
hard  on  the  little  chap,  isn’t  it? — to  face 
a reformer’s  fate  so  early.” 

“He  can  never  begin  too  early,”  re- 
plied Bess,  sternly,  but  surreptitiously 
cuddling  her  victim. 

And  this  was  the  trivial  manner  of 
their  entrance  upon  martyrdom, — or  of 
their  being  entered  by  Bess. 

Easy  was  the  descent;  after  the  bread- 
man  and  the  milkman  went  the  meat- 
man, and  as  the  superior  shops  were  in- 
variably the  most  faithless  (they  could 
best  afford  to  be),  there  was  an  end  of 
their  juiciest  steaks,  their  tenderest  chick- 
ens. Moreover,  since  in  Roman  fashion 
it  was  not  a question  of  one  meatman, 
but  of  a different  man  for  every  kind 
of  meat,  they  were  soon  involved  in  a 
series  of  changes  over  which  Bess  herself 
became  bewildered,  and  of  which  Comyns 
lost  all  count.  He  could  only  tell — but 
he  could  always  tell — when  they  had 
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changed  once  more  by  the  sudden 
promptitude  of  their  meals,  or,  when  a 
change  was  imminent,  by  the  increasing 
variation  from  the  normal  schedule. 
Yes,  there  was  one  other  way, — he  could 
tell  by  the  slowly  decadent  quality  of 
the  food. 

“I  judge  we  have  got  down  to  horse- 
meat  by  now,”  he  cheerfully  observed  one 
day,  after  wrestling  silently  with  a stringy 
substance  on  the  platter. 

Bess  looked  worried  for  a moment. 
She  prided  herself  on  the  perfection  of 
her  modest  table,  reflected  in  the  ruddy 
health  of  the  two  male  creatures  depend- 
ent upon  her  mercy.  But  there  was 
Spartan  material  in  Bess. 

“In  that  case,”  she  answered,  firmly, 
“we  shall  soon,  by  your  own  showing, 
have  reached  the  ascending  curve  of  the 
spiral;  nothing  below  horse  is  sold.” 

She  immolated  herself  as  consistently. 

“ I have  waited  six  weeks  for  the 
sarta”  she  announced,  indignantly.  “ Now 
I hare  sent  Giuseppina  to  bring  back  my 
coat  as  it  stands.” 

“You  should  have  said  ‘with  it  or 
inside  of  it/”  corrected  Comyns.  “In- 
cidentally— you  know  you’ll  wait  six 
weeks  to  find  another  sarta,  who  will  keep 
you  waiting  twelve  more.” 

But  when  Giuseppina  returned  it  was 
neither  with  nor  within — but  without 
the  coat. 

“ You  didn’t  bring  it!”  exclaimed  Bess, 
gazing  blankly. 

Giuseppina  shrugged  deprecatingly. 

“I  would  have,  signora, — O my  God, 
yes ! — but  she  wouldn’t  let  me,  that  sarta, 
evil  be  to  her!  She  said  it  was  all  done 
but  one  sleeve  and  a collar,  and  she  would 
send  it  in  a pair  of  hours.” 

Bess’s  eye  blazed. 

“ Get  a cab !”  she  commanded  Giusep- 
pina. “ Hurry !”  she  added,  turning  upon 
Comyns,  while  hastily  spearing  on  her 
own  hat.  “Get  on  your  coat.  Quick! 
Oh,  please  be  quicker, — or  she  will  finish 
before  we  get  there!” 

Comyns  disappeared  into  the  next 
room,  whence  he  was  heard  struggling 
with  his  coat  and  smothered  sounds. 
Bess  urged  the  cab-driver  to  the  last 
point  consistent  with  a conflicting  prin- 
ciple— that  of  humanity  to  animals, — 
and  shot  from  the  cab  ere  it  fairly 
stopped  at  the  dressmaker’s  door.  Com- 


yns, chasing  breathlessly  after,  up  some 
hundred  and  fifty  dark  steps,  came  upon 
her  in  a dingy  room  at  a dramatic  mo- 
ment. A company  of  young  women  stood 
transfixed,  with  lifted  needles,  which  had 
apparently  been  engaged  in  the  very  act 
of  finishing  the  garment  that  Bess  held 
by  one  sleeve,  the  sarta  by  the  other. 
Both  were  looking  white  and  determined. 

“But  you  must  be  mad  — cattiva- 
pazzal”  the  sarta  was  crying  out,  “when 
I am  finishing  it  for  you  as  fast  as 
possible !” 

“You  should  have  done  that  six  weeks 
ago.  Make  out  your  bill,”  said  Bess, 
firmly. 

“ I appeal  to  the  signore !” 

Comyns  was  struggling  with  emotions, 
but  he  preserved  a dignified  demeanor. 

“ The  garment  is  the  signora’s, — make 
out  your  bill,  as  she  says.” 

The  sarta  fell  back  into  her  chair  with 
a gasp.  Bess  seized  the  released  garment 
and  folded  it  under  her  arm. 

“ Make  out  your  bill,”  she  repeated. 

The  sarta  rose.  Protest,  animation, 
life  itself  seemed  to  have  oozed  out  of 
her;  she  looked  at  Bess  as  if  she  thought 
her  dangerous,  and  meekly  made  out  the 
conto , which  she  handed  to  Comyns, 
avoiding  Bess  by  a considerable  detour. 
A group  of  awed  faces  watching  from 
a window  was  the  last  thing  he  saw  as 
the  carriage  rolled  away. 

Bess,  however,  was  oblivious;  she  was 
anxiously  inspecting  the  rescued  gar- 
ment. 

“ Thank  goodness !”  she  exclaimed,  lift- 
ing her  head  with  an  air  of  indescriba- 
ble relief,  “she  didn't  get  it  finished; 
the  sleeve  is  only  basted  in!” 

Her  countenance  was  beatific ; Com- 
yns took  one  look  at  it,  and  bending 
double,  wept  meekly  into  his  handker- 
chief. 

“ Well,”  said  Bess,  relaxing  into  a 
smile,  “there  was  a principle  involved.” 

It  was  Easter  when  she  first  appeared 
in  her  winter  suit,  and  as  if  she  must 
needs  go  out  and  look  for  fresh  trouble, 
at  Easter  also  it  was  that  the  fell  in- 
spiration of  repapering  seized  her.  The 
wall  - paper  was  a thing  of  chocolate 
flowers,  ramping  on  a muddier  ground. 
While  it  might  match,  if  it  did  not 
lighten,  the  winter  gloom,  it  grew  a hor- 
rible incongruity  with  the  golden  green 
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of  young  trees  and  the  flooding  tide  of 
sunlight  in  a Roman  spring. 

One  day  Comyns  rebelled  outright. 

“ It  gets  on  one’s  nerves,”  he  declared. 

"I  have  read  that  the 'youthful  brain 
soaks  up  impressions,  and  is  modified 
by  them  through  life,”  observed  Bess, 
cheerfully.  “ I do  hope  Tony  won’t  soak 
up  that  wall-paper  and  be  modified  to 
this  pattern.” 

“ Good  heavens, — what  an  idea !”  ex- 
claimed Comyns,  catching  up  his  son 
and  contemplating  him  closely. 

Bess  laughed. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  think  his  features  are 
changing  yet; — but  do  let’s  see  what 
Giuseppina  calls  an  * artist’  about  the 
paper.” 

There  were  charming  papers,  they 
found,  at  a few  cents  a roll,  and  Giusep- 
pina reported  that  the  “ artist  ” would 
condescend  to  hang  them  for  one  cent 
more. 

Bess  and  Comyns  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence. 

“And  to  think,”  said  Bess,  with  slow 
scorn,  “that  we  have  suffered  that  len- 
til soup  on  the  walls  all  winter!  Giu- 
seppina, you  will  have  the  artist  here 
next  Monday.” 

“Devil! — yes,”  said  Giuseppina,  sweet- 
ly. 

“ And,  Giuseppina  ” — Bess’s  voice 
grew  stern, — “I  will  not  have  this  house 
tom  up  for  a month.  The  artist  comes 
Monday;  he  papers  one  room  that  day, 
another  Tuesday,  a third  Wednesday — 
and  on  Thursday  it  is  finished.” 

“Dio  mio!  signora,”  exclaimed  Giu- 
seppina, “ artists  are  not  like  that ! He 
won’t  do  it.” 

He  promised,  however, — he  promised 
everything,  and  the  landlady  — “ the 
padrona  of  the  walls” — promised  all  the 
rest. 

“ In  a week,”  said  Bess,  joyously,  “ we 
shall  be  in  perfect  order.  What  did 
you  say?” 

“ Nothing,”  said  Comyns. 

“ Then  why  don't  you  say  something?” 
said  Bess,  indignantly. 

Comyns  roared. 

He  showed  but  a half  - hearted  in- 
terest in  the  selection  of  papers,  suspi- 
cious, according  to  his  wife,  in  a per- 
son whom  colors  affected  as  noises,  and 
shapes  as  blows. 


“ Well,”  he  defended  himself,  weakly, 
“ the  first  choice  is  purely  formal,  any- 
way. You  are  bound  to  change  * artists  ’ 
half  a dozen  times;  each  man  will  have 
a different  set  of  patterns  (I  don’t  know 
bow  they  do  it,  but  they  seem  to  run 
the  thing  in  monopolies);  what  is  the 
use  of  setting  my  affections  on  some- 
thing I can’t  have?” 

He  did,  however,  firmly,  in  the  end. 
and  Bess  and  Giuseppina  sacrificed  one 
golden  Sunday  in  dismantling  the  rooms, 
that  the  “ artist  ” might  have  a clear 
field. 

Monday  morning  a few  rolls  of  paper 
appeared;  towards  noon  a boy  followed 
languidly  with  some  planks;  towards 
dusk  the  artist  strolled  in  to  look  over 
the  situation,  and  announced  that  it  was 
too  late  to  begin  that  evening. 

Bess,  from  the  only  unlittered  chair, 
regarded  him  speechless. 

“ And,  anyway,”  said  the  artist,  “ there 
is  not  paper  enough.” 

“ You  measured  it— and  you  ordered 
it,”  said  Bess,  controlling  herself.  “ And 
you  promised  to  paper  one  room  to-day.” 

“ But,  signora  ’* — the  artist  held  up 
deprecating  hands — “how  was  I to  fore- 
see I should  not  be  able? — and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  paper.” 

“ Very  well.”  Bess  rose  from  the  chair 
ominously,  but  Comyns  intervened. 

“ Now  see  here,  Bess, — you  are  not 
going  to  send  those  papers  out  of  the 
house,  have  six  weeks’  worry,  and  end 
by  more  lentil  soup  at  last !” 

“You  prefer  a pattern  to  a principle?” 
demanded  Bess. 

“Yes,  I do,”  Comyns  answered,  un- 
abashed; “if  I’ve  got  to  live  with  it 
right  along,  I do.  A principle  is  noth- 
ing but  a pattern  of  conduct,  anyhow.” 

“You  have  no  principle,”  said  Bess. 

“Never  mind,”  replied  Comyns,  sooth- 
ingly, “ you  have  enough  for  both. 
Heaven  designed  us  for  one  another.” 

Bess  turned  away  to  hide  her  dimples. 

“ Well,  don’t  blame  me  if  you  are 
homeless  for  a month.  At  exactly  eight 
to-morrow  you  will  be  here  with  your 
son,”  she  said,  with  dignity,  waving  the 
artist  out  of  the  room,  throbgh  which 
he  backed,  still  smiling  and  bowing  and 
waving  apologies  with  his  hands. 

He  was  there  at  eight,  with  the  son, 
and  they  made  a great  and  hopeful  show 
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of  cutting  lengths  of  paper  and  past- 
ing them  over.  By  nightfall  they  had 
a few  desolate  strips  hanging  in  the 
smallest  room. 

On  the  second  day  they  hung  a few 
more — in  another  room — and  encountered 
a second  deficiency  of  paper.  Bess  ex- 
hausted her  vocabulary  of  withering 
speeches,  and  her  spinal  column  by  perch- 
ing permanently  on  a step-ladder.  The 
third  day  the  boy  appeared  alone  and 
cheerfully  began  upon  the  third  and 
last  room. 

" Where  is  your  father?”  demanded 
Bess. 

" Coming,  signora, — coming,”  respond- 
ed the  boy,  encouragingly, — while  Giu- 
seppina,  moving  back  and  forth,  mur- 
mured consolingly:  "The  artisti!  Dio 
mio,  the  artisti!” 

On  the  fourth  day  nobody  came. 
Comyns,  going  in  with  a tale  of  anemone- 
fields  under  sunlight,  found  Bess  sitting 
on  the  step-ladder,  stonily  gazing  at 
three  decollete  rooms.  To  all  his  se- 
ductions she  responded  with  a shrug 
and  a " How  can  I ? — those  1 artists ’ 
may  return.” 

“ They  won’t, — it’s  a festa.” 

" Then  that's  what  ails  them,”  ex- 
claimed Bess,  springing  up.  "Oh,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  let’s  go!” 

The  boy  turned  up  cheerfully  next 
morning,  and  courteously  explained  that 
they  had  overlooked  the  feast. 

"You  have  only  about  three  a week 
on  an  average,”  said  Bess,  "five  on  a 
good  week,  and  eight  in  the  really  festal 
season, — no  wonder  you  get  out  of  prac- 
tice occasionally.” 

" The  signora  has  holy  reason,”  as- 
sented the  boy,  nodding. 

" But  why  on  earth,”  asked  Bess, 
"don’t  you  finish  one  room,  and  then 
another,  instead  of  getting  all  three  into 
a half-finished  condition  together?” 

" Signora,”  said  the  boy,  mildly,  " this 
is  the  proper  way, — the  way  it  is  al- 
ways done.” 

"It  is  the  way  of  artists,”  further 
elucidated  Giuseppina. 

" It  is  an  idiotic  way,"  said  Bess. 

" Signora,”  the  boy  spoke,  still  with  a 
patient  respect,  "if  you  had  three  coats 
to  make,  you  wouldn’t  take  each  coat 
and  put  on  the  collars,  cuffs,  and  buttons 
in  turn, — by  Bacchus,  no!” 


"By  Bacchus,  yes,  I would!”  declared 
Bess,  with  energy.  " I should  finish 
them  each  to  the  last  stitch.” 

"Oh  no,  you  wouldn’t, — with  respect, 
signora,”  said  the  boy.  " You  would 
sew  up  all  the  seams,  then  you  would 
put  in  all  the  sleeves,  then  you  would  sew 
on  all  the  collars, — and  then  the  cuffs, — 
and  last  the  buttons.” 

" You  would,  I don’t  doubt,”  retorted 
Bess,  witheringly,  " if  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  three  customers 
waiting  instead  of  one.  Meanwhile” — 
she  pointed  a peremptory  finger — "you 
will  kindly  put  the  collar  on  that  room 
at  once, — subito , — do  you  understand?” 

" Signora,”  said  the  boy,  as  he  slowly 
gathered  his  tools  to  do  her  bidding, 
" if  all  my  customers  were  like  you, 
business  would  be  ruined.” 

It  was  with  a sigh  of  contentment  that 
Bess  and  Comyns  at  last  surveyed  their 
recovered  territory. 

" It  has  taken  only  six  weeks — instead 
of  one,”  said  Comyns,  "but  I had  so 
little  hope  of  emerging  with  the  same 
paper — and  the  same  paper-hangers — 
that  I obliterate  the  item  of  time.” 

"It  was  not  all  time  wasted,”  replied 
Bess,  pensively.  "I  now  understand  the 
national  character;  it  proceeds  on  dif- 
ferent lines  from  our  own.  We,  for  ex- 
ample, should  put  in  our  gas-pipes  be- 
fore papering, — thus  robbing  the  gas- 
man of  his  natural  pleasure  in  punching 
holes  through  the  paper.  We  should 
paper  before  waxing  the  floors, — thus 
again  depriving  the  paperers  of  their 
innocent  joy  in  sprinkling  paste.  They 
wax  first,  then  they  bring  in  the  heavy 
trestles  and  planks  and  papers  and  paste 
and  destroy  the  wax ; then  the  gas- 
man comes  and  destroys  the  paper;  then 
they  rewax  and  bring  in  the  electric 
man  to  pull  down  the  paper  borders  for 
his  wires, — and  when  every  other  diver- 
sion has  been  exhausted,  the  painters 
come  in  and  give  a ‘hand  of  varnish’ 
to  the  window-frames  and  the  doors. 
Perhaps  you  thought  our  brass  knobs 
were  white  - enamelled ? No;  they’re 
merely  splashed.  And  now,  having  got 
all  our  rugs  and  furniture  in,  the  stove- 
man  is  coming  to-morrow,  — nothing 
would  induce  him  to  come  before.” 

" I see,”  said  Comyns.  " It  seems  a 
simple  system,  when  you  once  grasp  it.” 
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It  was,  however,  several  to-morrows 
before  Giuseppina  ushered  in  a joyous 
personality,  who  stood  smiling  disarm- 
ingly and  twirling  his  cap,  while  Giusep- 
pina announced: 

“He  is  here,  signora, — devil!  yes — at 
last!” 

Bess  surveyed  him  irresponsively,  and 
he  presently  appeared  embarrassed. 

“ Signora,”  he  ventured,  placatingly, 
“ I have  been  much  occupied.” 

“ Since  you  are  so  greatly  occupied  ” — 
Bess’s  tone  was  impersonal^— “ I will  not 
detain  you.  Giuseppina, — the  door!” 

The  man  stood  suddenly  erect,  trans- 
fixed. 

“ Signora,  you  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world.  I should  have  come  with- 
out doubt;  you  have  holy  reason;  but 
now  that  1 am  here, — infino,  since  I 
am  here — ” 

“There  is  no  reason  that  you  should 
be  here  a moment  longer.  It  is  not  your 
fault  that  my  husband  and  child  have 
not  died  of  polmonitis.  Giuseppina — ” 

The  man  gave  Giuseppina  one  rapid 
glance,  which  asked,  “ Does  she  really 
mean  it?”  and  Giuseppina  answered  with 
a swift  movement  of  the  hands,  which 
said  plainly,  “Devil!  yes!” 

“As  the  signora  pleases;  she  will  wait 
many  weeks  for  another  artist, — and 
meanwhile  her  husband  and  child  may 
die  many  times  of  polmonitis , — but  that, 
too,  is  as  the  signora  pleases.” 

Bess  shrugged  silently,  as  who  should 
convey,  “ These  things  are  sent,”  and 
the  man  shrugged  also,  as  who  should 
reply,  “ So  is  madness,”  and  departed. 

Coravns  meanwhile  was  pensively  whis- 
tling, “ There  ’ll  be  a hot  time  ” — a sin- 
gularly inappropriate  choice. 

“ I do  hope  the  weather  won’t  change !” 
Bess  turned  upon  him  apprehensively. 

“Never  mind,  my  dear,”  her  husband 
soothed  her.  “ If  we  fall,  we  fall  the 
martyrs  of  a great  Idea ; every  mis- 
sionary runs  these  risks.” 

“Yes, — but  Tony  is  too  young  to 
have  a mission,”  said  Bess,  anxiously 
stuffing  her  son’s  plump  arms  into  the 
sleeves  of  an  outgrown  woollen  jacket. 
“ And  you  were  cut  out  for  an  artist — 
not  a martyr.” 

“Same  thing ” said  Comyns. 

Victory,  however,  is  understood  to  fol- 
low martyrdom  as  the  fish  course  fol- 


lows the  soup.  From  the  bonfire  to  the 
palm  is  a natural  progression,  and  all 
at  once  Comyns  was  made  almost  stun- 
ningly aware  of  a great  and  seemly 
peace  pervading  his  domestic  sphere.  It 
overflowed,  indeed,  the  bounds  of  do- 
mesticity and  flooded  the  adjacent  cab- 
stand. Coming  home  from  the  studio 
one  day,  Comyns’s  ear  was  saluted  by 
the  following  speech  of  one  vetturino 
to  another : 

“ Change  it,  Gigi,  change  it,”  the  man 
was  saying,  “ if  it  is  the  small  blond 
signora.  It  is  the  small  blond  signora ! — 
I was  sure  of  it!  Change  it — prestis- 
simo! It  is  quite  true  the  animal  likes 
it;  he  is  happier  as  it  is, — but  what  of 
that?  When  the  signora  sends  me  an 
order,  do  I make  any  words  about  it? 
Not  I.  If  she  tells  me  to  harness  my 
beast  backwards,  I shall  harness  it;  it 
saves  time.  She  is  an  excellent  little 
signora,  and  gives  a good  per  here,  but 
change  that  rein,  Gigi,  if  she  has  said  it.” 

It  was  not  only  the  cabmen; — trades- 
people, artisans,  these  might  lightly  flout 
the  native  nobility,  but  they  walked 
humbly  before  Bess.  Breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  boots,  clothing, — even  the  post — 
all  arrived  on  time. 

“I’ve  a mind  to  turn  you  loose  upon 
my  studio,”  said  Comyns.  “You  are  a 
miracle ; we  are  personages ; everybody 
salutes  me  when  you  walk  abroad.  Life 
has  become  a little  heaven  here  below.” 

“ Not  quite,”  replied  Bess,  with  un- 
expected humility.  “ There  is  still 
Giuseppina — ” 

“ Still  Giuseppina ! What  on  earth 
do  you  mean?  I thought  she  in  par- 
ticular was  Heaven’s  last,  best  gift, — 
the  only  Perfect — the  Too-Good-to-Live!” 

“ She  is, — she’s  everything  hut  prompt. 
And  yet  she  doesn’t  look  as  if  she  slept 
enough,  late  as  she  arrives  every  morn- 
ing. I think  perhaps  she  doesn’t  sleep 
because  she  has  it  on  her  mind,  and  then 
oversleeps,  so  I have  bought  her  a guar- 
anteed American  alarm  - clock.  Now 
you’ll  get  some  morning  sketching.” 

Giuseppina’s  worn  face  brightened 
when  Bess  presented  her  formally  with 
the  glittering  gift.  Carolina’s  weasel 
countenance,  at  her  mother’s  side,  gleam- 
ed still  more.  Carolina  was  twelve,  with 
a taste  for  mechanics. 

“You  see,”  said  Bess,  graciously,  “it 
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ia  so  simple'  that  even  Carolina  can  wind 
it;  and  you  hear” — she  let  the  alarm  go 
at  its  hideous  length — “ no  one  could 
possibly  sleep  through  that!” 

“ Devil ! — no,”  breathed  Giuseppina, 
with  awe. 

“ So  you  can  sleep  all  night  comfort- 
ably,— and  after  this  I shall  not  expect 
to  have  breakfast  late  again  this  winter.” 
Bess’s  voice  took  a firm  inflection. 

“Dio  mio!  no,”  sighed  Giuseppina. 
“ There  could  be  no  reason.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  prompter 
than  the  breakfasts  which  followed. 
Comyns  got  a whole  week  of  sketching, 
and  Bess  and  Tony  wore  early  roses  in 
their  cheeks.  Then  breakfast  fell  slowly 
farther  and  farther  from  its  true  estate, 
and  Giuseppina  took  to  arriving  at  an 
unseemly  double-trot,  gasping  out  vague 
apologetic  phrases.  She  had  slept — she 
had  not  slept — she  had  slept  too  much — 
she  had  overslept. 

“What — with  that  alarm  1”  said  Bess. 

Giuseppina  murmured  more  apologies, 
vague  formless  things;  and  Bess,  glan- 
cing at  the  dark  circles  under  her  servi- 
tor’s eyes,  concluded  she  had  some  secret 
trouble  and  forbore  to  press  her.  She 
watched  over  Giuseppina  rather  tenderly 
for  some  days,  but  as  these  went  by  and 
she  saw  the  strained  dark  circles  deep- 
en, and  breakfast  wandered  farther  into 
the  domains  of  lunch,  she  was  troubled 
in  spirit. 

“ Doesn’t  the  clock  work  ?”  she  asked. 

“It  works,”  replied  Giuseppina.  “Yes, 
it  works,  signora.” 

“ And  you  don’t  sit  up  after  you 
go  home?” 

“I?  O devil!  no,  signora.  I go  to 
bed  almost  with  my  boots  on — with  re- 
spect, signora” — and  Giuseppina  sighed. 

Bess  was  completely  puzzled. 

Then  she  caught  Giuseppina  yawning 
in  broad  daylight. 

“ Really — she  looks  just  fit  to  be  put 
to  bed  now;  I can’t  imagine  what  ails 
her!”  declared  Bess  in  despair. 

“ I can’t  imagine  what  ails  that  guar- 
anteed clock,”  replied  Comyns,  with  some 
exasperation,  casting  down  his  now  useless 
sketching  outfit.  “ Do  you  suppose  they 
run  it  backwards?” 

“ I’ll  find  out,”  said  Bess. 

She  summoned  Giuseppina,  and  when 
that  handmaid  stood  meekly  before  them. 


Bess  began,  in  a voice  stern  enough  for 
her  Revolutionary  great-grandfather. 

“ Now,  Giuseppina,  this  cannot  go  on. 
The  signore  has  lost  a whole  morning’s 
work  again.  I must  have  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth.  What  is  the  reason  you 
cannot  get  here  promptly  ?” 

Giuseppina,  heavy-eyed  and*  pale,  but 
imperturbably  respectful,  looked  meekly 
at  the  bar  of  justice. 

“ I will  tell  the  whole  truth,  signora.” 

“Well,  then — is  the  clock  broken?” 
said  Bess,  encouragingly.  “I  will  get 
you  another.” 

“ Oh,  signora,  no ! there  is  no  need  of 
another,”  exclaimed  Giuseppina,  agita- 
tedly. “ This  one  suffices — it  suffices, 
and  it  runs — how  it  runs!  It  is  a devil 
of  a clock.” 

“ Doesn’t  it  ring  ?” 

“ It  rings — it  rings,  signora.  There 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  little 
clock ; it  is  a good  machine.” 

“ Well,  then—” 

“ Signora,  I am  going  to  tell  you  the 
whole  truth.” 

“ Go  on,  Giuseppina.” 

She  seemed  in  no  hurry,  however,  but 
began  slowly. 

“ Signora — signore — it  is  a house  of 
poor  people  where  we  others  live — there 
are  many  of  us,  and  we  all  work.  First  ” 
— she  began  counting,  Italian  fashion, 
with  her  thumb — “ there  is  Beppino.  Ho 
is  the  husband  of  the  little  sarta,  and  he 
is  a night-watchman;  the  poor  man  goes 
on  duty  at  two”  — Giuseppina  sighed 
a little. 

“Well?” 

“ Then  there  is  the  carabiniere — the  si- 
gnora has  seen  him  in  my  kitchen — such 
a good  boy,  signore,  and  the  support  of 
eight — his  mother  and  the  seven  little 
ones — he  goes  out  at  three.  Then  there 
are  the  children  themselves — they  go  out 
at  four.  Will  the  signora  think  of  that?” 
broke  off  Giuseppina, — “ they  go  out  at 
four,  those  children,  while  the  signori 
are  sleeping — to  earn  a piece  of  bread — 
and  the  mornings  like  ice ! And  the 
littlest  not  greatly  bigger  than  our 
own  signor ino !”  - 

Instinctively  the  three  pairs  of  eyes  fell 
upon  the  “signorino”  in  his  high  chair, 
and  Giuseppina  resumed  with  a sigh. 

“ Well — there  is  also  the  little  sarta  her- 
self— she  must  go  out  at  six,  and  her  son 
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a quarter  before;  the  poor  boy  works  in 
the  country,  very  remote,  and  what  does 
he  get? — half  a franc  a day,  signori  miei, 
at  most!” 

Giuseppina  drew  another  deep  sigh. 
“ I am  fortunate  — felice  — felicissima” 
she  continued ; “ a good  place — a good 
signora — twenty-five  francs  a month,  and 
only  Carolina  to  feed!”  She  paused  to 
contemplate  her  felicity.  “ But  it  was 
not  always  so,  not  even — with  respect  to 
the  souls  of  the  dead! — when  my  poor 
husband  was  alive  ( Benedetta  sia!).  I 
have  known  tribulation! — yes — and  I re- 
member.” She  drew  the  deepest  sigh 
yet,  and  continued: 

“ There  I lie  in  my  warm  bed  with 
Carolina,  and  listen  to  all  that  poor  peo- 
ple going  out  into  the  cold  for  a piece 
of  bread.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  lit- 
tle children — and  God  has  made  us  all 
neighbors  — we  have  all  one  heart — ” 
Here  Giuseppina  began  to  speak  rapidly, 
with  a visible  effect  of  getting  her  de- 
fences together. 

“ We  have  also  but  one  clock,”  she  said, 
and  stopped. 

Comyns  looked  up  with  sudden  intel- 
ligence. 

“ But  one  clock,”  repeated  Giuseppina, 
her  faltering  eye  on  Bess.  “It  does  not 
run  too  well  either,  and  all  that  povera 
genie  must  go  out  early.  So  when  Beppi- 
no,  seeing  the  beautiful  clock  of  the 
signori,  came  to  me  first  of  all  and  asked 
if  I Would  ring  the  little  bell  for  him,  I 
did  it  willingly,  signori — Beppino  does 
not  eat  too  much  bread.  And  when  the 
carabiniere  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  ring  for  him,  I did  that  also  di 
cnore.  A carabiniere  is  a soldier;  he  must 
be  at  his  post — and  the  boy  helps  feed 
seven.  And  when  Carlotta  asked  if  I 
would  ring  for  the  bambani,  that 
they  might  sleep  as  late  as  possible 
— would  any  one  refuse  to  do  that,  si- 
gnori? And  after  that  the  sarta — and 
the  sarta’s  son — ” 

“ Giuseppina !”  Bess  gasped,  “ you  have 
kept  that  bell  ringing  all  night,  and  had 
no  sleep  whatever!” 

“ I would  not  say  no  sleep,  signora — 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  little  bell  as 
that  when  it  is  not  ringing  one  or  the 
other  comes  to  my  door  and  knocks  to 
say,  * Giuseppina,  are  you  sure  the  little 
bell  has  not  rung  without  your  hearing 


it?’  And  as  that  might  happen  (for  now 
Nina  no  longer  hears  it — it  has  ceased 
to  divert  her  and  she  sleeps),  why,  I do 
not  sleep  much  myself,  for  fear  of  letting 
some  of  those  poor  people  oversleep;  and 
then,  when  every  one  is  gone  and  the 
house  is  still,  alas!  I sleep  too  much,  and 
that  makes  the  signore’s  coffee  late  and 
disturbs  the  good  signora,  and  so,  and 
so — ” She  looked  contritely  from  one  to 
the  other,  adding,  with  sudden  hopeful- 
ness, “ Perd,  after  to-day  it  will  all  be 
different.  Blessed  be  the  Madonna — we 
have  had  a misfortune!” 

“ Carolina !”  exclaimed  Bess. 

“ No,  no — devil ! no,  signora, — it  is  the 
little  clock.  Being  late,  in  my  fury  of 
haste  this  morning  I knocked  it  from  the 
table,  and  now,  signori  miei,  it  does  not 
run  any  more!” 

“Hallelujah!”  Comyns  ejaculated,  de- 
voutly. 

“ So,  then,”  said  Bess,  hastily,  with  a 
glance  at  her  husband,  “you  will  have 
nothing  to  wake  you  up  mornings  any 
more — nor  nights,  either?” 

“Nothing;  but  also,  signora,”  Giusep- 
pina replied  even  more  hastily,  “ there 
will  be  no  need.  The  mornings  being 
longer — and  the  summer  near,  and  the 
sun  no  longer  in  a shirt — I shall  be  on 
time  — yes.  The  signora  will  see,  she 
will  never  again  have  a late  breakfast,” 
she  wound  up  with  reassuring  fervor. 

There  was  a silence,  during  which 
Bess’s  eye  rested  with  a strange  softness 
on  Giuseppina. 

“ Then  you  don’t  want  me  to  buy  you 
another  clock  ?”  she  asked,  soberly. 

Giuseppina’s  answer  came  with  almost 
frantic  haste  and  emphasis. 

te  Devil! — no.”  Her  distraught  glance, 
seeking  escape,  encountered  Comyns’s, 
and  encountered  something  kindred  in  it. 
Her  lips  relaxed;  she  began  to  smile  dis- 
creetly, while  Bess  and  Comyns  gave  way 
simultaneously,  and  Tony,  with  one  com- 
prehensive glance  at  his  companions, 
broke  into  the  delirious  laughter  of  child- 
hood, laughing  at  it  knows  not  what,  but 
bent  upon  outlaughing  all  the  rest. 

“ Giuseppina,”  said  Bess  at  last,  wip- 
ing away  what  she  hoped  might  pass  for 
tears  of  unadulterated  mirth,  “go  home 
and  go  to  sleep.” 

“Dio  mio — willingly!”  answered  Giu- 
seppina. 
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)h:  own  rorhrmirjiry.  That  it  h».v.  done.  *a  thus  eoh>^-n>.  e*  pr'tVhhe.  « md  r«.r>  ion  will 
vhr  yvarl.\  0}  mteudaneo  ppov es.  .‘over  thirty-two-  uon> 

While  tte  pnpulnt ion  of  Pittsburg.  no-  Thy- mind  falls  to  Kt:^P  the  dcititirane^ 
em-dua*  to  the  i#Awt&.  of  jfMXk  way  di'l,-  of  all"  this > H may  -mil  is**  the  timtiX  and 
<••!«>  and  that  of  AUt^heoy,  a year  lak-r,  trare  ilii'  ki «*ps,  hm  'i»»v*s  itself  in  the 
tSf^U : — s,  tola!  of  fho  yearly  aunmp t t.:  r oh  .m  Hie  limitj^:u^  of 

%4  msiiors  to  the  Varia  ble  Ilf-  Hie  emu  ondnif  wnd  .,ie.-uT!t:'Ln  m#  ru>ulrs 
>i;t>. io  jo.-  hvoi)  oOOjioM;  In  frtyt,  undet  that  •yfrli  flow  fnrni  iL  One  Xutfs  biudr 
the  / -pressure  of  popular  interest,  the  on  un^s  im>iLrnhttioH.  whirM  -e>/ u» * f ones 
nrfaiimf  department*  Were  found-  to  he  hnilga  $nn  nearer  vo  uudersiaudiug  (hen 
already  inadequate,  wiuii  die  for  will  any  proeess  of  thiiihintr.  And  m tra 

i«t<l  met  i'Mi  «h  iiiand.  d -till  wider  satis-  Hie  spirit  of  it  ail  was  n*\  **•»'•  doll 

he -ft  mi.  <)r,ee  more  the  logi<\  of  events  November  evening,  e>  i -mmi  ..*<  the  rod t - 
lias  h>eu  aeeopied  by  tie*  hiHiijIn';  1 L»e  ing  hill-  of  Srhmdey  Park,  wirhi.n  wlneh 
« a* i *j > ii ; 1 1 hnildmu  let-  been  nmmdelied.  the  luminim  is  shhan-d. 
t(a  -pae»  allotted  to  the  <l< -parUnMits  in-  1 mined  lately  about  one  it  is  drear— -Hie 
orensed,  jtfiil  new  school*  of  uVUui<Hf|  im  ^r#t*s  colorless . flird.  thw  in  the  Lrr;;<  of 
street  jm,  h.iv e hern  added.  Tin-w  s«-li*»ols.  winter;  t.wilbjrht  laying  a chill.  damp 
haw*  kvh  in  o}vr;.n  ion.  about  two  years,  haml  .upon  noefs  faee:  intermittent'  lights 
sod  .uv  pgpL-hY  nearly  one  thousand  r *ri<  k i n^r  the  gloom  that  doses  round  ofy, 
{‘opify  liut  already  there  is  a waiting-  ereepine  ol%  m it  from  a murky 

j:st  y>i  pear  tv  ivn  1 lemsuml  young  meP  pif  below,  the  hi)l*.  Ihwp  ..there.  is  t lie 
atnil  wonu  io  and  h»r  these  \i  i>  liopf^I  to  * -dy,  U\piC0p^b>  ’d  m in--:*  anil 
peejdo  uddhi?«ual  iaeiliti*^  m the  Hear  imlls%  o.f  hemwur  and  wor.le.nsOs.  th^. 

Moon.  fly  tk*i  timf  ihe  ledldiotis  of  lu-Nri  of  | I arte  rod  -y>lern 
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moron  throbbing  through;  fke  Jiv*a  bf  ;*hiingjH^  asy  they  .mow  V vmdeb  srdVrom 
m*1  Aii.*l  • spread  • • rmri,.  ' #»!'  ^foty v sky  is 

|nw; tfhoyib  tiuHii  ^ : i i 1 1 U I f is  ilie  breath  jji; " nereno. 

of  Viw.iY  tinytfffo;  i witii.'.  jkhir  T!inrk  Mipt-fb,  and  tender.  Thnr<  • nkrbt'  e*  m-r 

.f^m*  0^  the  da^i^h  m \:^u^dt./,>y?u1;  :tbe  ^ ‘'^rnij.  toll  of 

mi}  vuvAu' .from  the  tiro  of  their  fimtaee*,  dyi'i^  *o\ay?  nod  sv/eT 

One  slnulffor*:  1 J.  is  appall  iiig,  the  reek  uig  u^uint  u Mil  it  rise*  m an  oe£>ru  of- 
nf  fwtTnesf  sivlhurtit  the  #<mis  r»f  laeu;  trnimfvfuint  sound  a*  from  >*  tbeutsaUijl 
miic'-,  rvK  nirit  tp-fi.  it  »nvohim<irily  and  mri.s  ton tlhuisund  hearts, 
febk  tbe  of  the  sky,  But,  ^9^  $#«.,. ;t$ ': fiiff . 

hd  i\  marvel!  fiie  reek  is  lifting.  |niur*  'PiltsVmr^  often  l*v  any  olio  with  eve*  in 

hi# ‘h'jV-  as  frmu  a ydleavuV*  mouth.  dra\V-  Inis  soul.  prompt  »vd,  one  nmy  heliew.  Nt r. 
i • 1 c Jo  it/  >t(#  nseent.  u rofkvlhu*  of  Aloxamkr’s  <{f>rorMti/tf),  TJrfe  work  m lorn s 

thwsettivj^  sun.  The  li*rht  upon  it  k the  vrcent  vojf  nuno-hall  ?.f  the  enhirtrod 
;d  fi rot  a faint  jgioK,  diking  it  bon  lift*:  hmldbm.  Eater  This  hail  i*i  imajniuitimj. 
l-ronmmy  -warmer  and  mbr#  varied  in  'its'.  ‘.It  is  Sntxie  sixty-ix.  feet  quarts;  half -way 
iridosrmoi  ^ tho  r-.-lioiHi  of  vapor  rise;*,  aeros^  fin  pawment  there  nv>mi.o  ;>  oui- 
• i od  still  and  move  itblt-seeuf:  up-  ^dJvflieht  of  stairs.'  dud,  turning  ♦»»  *kd,t. 

til-  it  trembles  softly  with  eoW,  HUe  the  and  loft,  ?t*miTmiik»«<1>.;  with  «•  calf* -tv; 


] infold  apd  i above  ivIi^U'.JU^ve  liwe'  is”  $$>£.  and;  ‘|3u-\vi>rftilij-  %l*K:gim$ssti  - Fur  it 
st  rh-i hi  Mr  uf  hruM-Mlmpbd y- tempos.  x*  Labor { as  the  foiimbiiimt  of  file  city's 
T‘^  panels  iii  Uie  W<>d  raTt£o.  fifteen  material  yrmitness  •*-•  Hu-  Ue,<  -n 

in  ,t!l,  .are.  Hik'd  with ;monf  ip#*- fyni t"yi n<r  which  site  htrihl?  her  etforts  toward  tic.-' 
tile  hthor  nf  the  city,  :#&!]*  Misery  iifcuL  that  lie  sot  nut  (n  eiinnHW^e.. 
<d.  her  triumph  o<*<  upM  the  five  hi#  Xor  did  he  view  it,  either  mentally  or 
spaces  ♦;o;ef  the  staircase  that  fr.mt  yen  -its  crudity  of  as 

tiffin  entrance,  Thjfc  '**$*$&*& ‘wte  is  *i  h*rid  .drama  y.tf  • Gy^lopr-aiy.  em-TRy.  ife 
so  fat  completed  of  rhe  Lapp,  s:iw  it.  irntber  us  a union  of  Mend  and 

the  r^;vmn ii> pends  <.()  the  second  tier  mnsrle,  ami  has  sought  to  hriu#  mit  the 
will  cuimrieirioMe  the  means  of  approach  con* rnllinir  element  of  intelligence  in  the 
h>  the  oitv  by  rMr  yind  rail,  end  the  < -ooHdt  of  humanity  with  matter.  While. 
hinr-r»e>  uheve  will  -typify  the  *irts  awl  nhnM  y/jdfumt  except  ion*  the  won  he  hoy 
sciences  of  which  the  huihhtt#  itself  is  repmsoittevr  are  phvsuMUy  powerful,  with 
tin?  home.  lujeks  am]  chests  on.  which  the  muscles 

tn  his  treatment  ot  the  L^bor  ptfrieb?  dm ihrsfirnt •aiHlv’Mrith  atm<  thifit 
Mr.  A Maude?  has  avoided  tiny  direct  il-  strong*  with  ydtefe  of  steel.  ? hey  have 
lustrations  of  actual  processes  of  work.  beads  rxpresdvt  of  more  than 
.vet:  the  various  scenes  are  suggestive  of  intellii^m  e.  t*Y>r  he  hay  n*v  berm  he- 
i.iie  particular  kind  of  labor  blent  i tied  Grayed  pup*  die  iMlishtiess  <>f  overdoing 
with,  the  industries  of  Pittsburg,  Him*  rlnb  suggMmm  The  head*  am  not  Mv- 
m U mdive  of  the  city  and  in  his  boy*  tast icjdty  rMiid-kd  ^ *til)  less  do  they  h» - 
hood  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  labor  ^inate  W 3rd f*iior$s/  ioimness  of  suf^ri 
iu  tire  mills  on d foundries  and  armiml  the  rvrit.w  or  a ny  of  phcnbir  a great  rote, 

colu-ioens,  the  yuiiiiter  has  realized  a Their  demeanor*  Ido  their 
quantity  of  impression*  locally  charac-  seem*,  to  he  a natural  product  of  as  well 
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as  n eofd  rolling  f mr  in*  the-  rharvfer  work-hop  1|u«m\  o*  her  ‘ UNv*>  sus<^jr^[jg| 
of  their  h»tinr«  in  mid  dir ; *mu«  gets  4,  : - of.  the 

Sri  ifMi  -t u.lini  iiipdeniiiou-  nod'  vr*  s.t and  the  hazard  .•!  ?kv»r 
with  an  npponratie#:  «»f  imvitukV  am!  m lives.  of  the  jnitfmg  forth  of  might  u»?<i 
Si.-U'lpss  impetus  tlip  a^Ipn  of  1 1 H hpn?;«V  the  pr^VV  of  lnehtal  pui.V.  A-iuJ white 
i^Vurriod  Uirou«^  of  ptmnte-*,  the  movomi?nf  -Vj£  tli«V  dS&ures  prpeeptfc 

a rbydoii  of  rftownir<0$|  rising  nod  foiling  around  the  deuvr  part  »»t  the  liftll,  the 
like  file  kYvel!  oi  AlLm*te  mlteiM:  And  *tmm  ami  smoke  asivnd,  enrrving  ones 
u>  tin f.hUtW  inov  \.r  ^-eo  looming  out  of  thought  up  to  the  representation  of  the 
n fog  hlhl  into  fog  H renting,  so  Opre-  h’iu's  Triumph 

figure  appear  • and  di*>.p/*«:n\  ai?\  moo  t>f  the  tiro  jmTielvih  which  the  fruouph 
Jn  p*»r?  hr  whole,  o]v*nrl,Y  or  vaguely.  is  eeJohnttoil..  tjfcc  end  uni.^  am  ^hiohorod 
dovogh  i)v  strata  and  >moke.  in  wlnVh  hy  tile  amhUr-enire.  Iu  thesf,  therefore* 
fl»  tr  Juhwr.  i *-•  . ov»  io|H-d;  A?  yoteisspnp*  the  miti-f  has  mainly  sugirestv^,l  ■ the 
the  forms  ■ am  vibrant  nod  divisive.  - >ts<vmiing  vapor,  which.  in  ode  part 
ju'm  .vm  H*m*>  of  Hr-sh,  ruddier  line  m many  forming  into  pJotmhjr  masses  with  fam- 
ed the • f:*os,  and  it*  .fl|/\yh*thivV  dull,  hide*  > Ul*ib)  fiteCfs  spreads  from  the  solos  and 
or  Wn*  ki^h  fclhe. . hm»1  drabs  And  nro.v  hits  the. _ U'nve  •>»  nmi!  rirtucU.  Thus.  to 
huffs,  hvi'tik  virarfv'  ngaio.-t  . fhe  grm.Y  the  upturned  eveV  the  offset  is  of  .grazing 
fcwVrf*  of  tint!  . i-s  dijc  mtd  fiv  *rk;j\  w&*ytv  nnef;o? Mfti c$%, 

\v»rti  r i ••>.  riod  \olhnv  and  murky  hr?  .\v»t  m nt^-pli  umu  page  nuts  has.  fnk.vm  shape  in 
»;  !•»•'  '•  t r'.fV,  i • ; i 'i 1 • -i)  iir»---.  iVon  Mtd  tho  sembkoi'v  of  nil  alh^ofy ..  IV.isei!  «>ti  the 
smoko* wmiifhs.  loom-  l.w-iv  umt  ih*-m  vurnu  l<  ft:  ir;  ndd  ror  is  a iignro  rypvfyfug  the 
hhit  of  ni(»rhi'm ieai  ooirtrivniiep— gifij^rv.  yity,  ft  is  n man  ohifl  from  Kt#|  to  hoofs 
rrauo,  wh»xdv.  a huugiug -fiioflo ; sotno*  w ide«*k  umu>t\  that  tcMl0'A  tho  glnro  of 
msHu  fhr  r»»en  nro  lahorlhg*  on  the  furnnoes  far  helmv.  'Ii?e  fayd  rhown 
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&i\ifkv'ety..  above  thfe  short  ctiHy  beard;  it  ynijbN  natural  thv  *4ijjr  V niBit ; 

4% M<* : nuij%iy : ^ .awe!  it  kbi£hf  in  dteot 

dauntle^  »r* ; >>^  Om?  Workaday  lint  while  the  apiidkumoii  of  mental 

;#iec..oi  omf  who  tf&tifc. miVely  aikl  i>li>;fevva\l  labor • Jo. : !tt#J<?nal . rtemks  is  . 
niei  nnvnr  svitir^  (ivK)  delik*ra-  typified  by  a man.  tin-  reward  of  labor 

itnii  in  hits  gory  in  wealth  of  riNtiimM  and  in  (he 

What.  1 am  trying  $»  5s  tli&fc  i>n»l  ' heightening  of  life  is*  • syuiboli&*d 

her,*  again  Mr?  Alexander  ha*  kept  olear  • • by  bcantiful  maiden  forms.  Tims*  or. . •*' 
of  heroics. , There  rs  no  parade  p$:  acotiy ; nf  (be  upper  uir  vome  lrfKi£i})& 

iniipty  no  \*&e  of  pomp  and  affcmMimi.  in  troni  near  mn\  far  with  gifts  of 
M*.^mvr,  be  inis  had  the  rourugn  and  amiiiil^  I'vaftsonnistdp  from  the  b;MUK*e 
discretion  to  gr-f  away  .from  the  tnidi-  the  workshops.  .out]  till*  studios  of  rhe 
tidmd  device  of  Wnbadyntjg  tike  city  i<*  world,  kike  swallows  homing  if  f wi- 
fi woman. ..  mmgni^iiig 'that  the  labor  of  light  tlWy  skim  the  air.  ami  poise,  *md 
PutUmrg  h*  iiUKii^  labor  and  typifying  wheel;  The  &moke-wceudi*  have  fkk<?« 
it  by  a mti Btif  why  in  •.athpirY  *Mj>£:  hi  draperies  that  cling  t/J  th^iir 

ipav  ask\  1 ctKinnf  <n\\  ikovmer.  for  lively  fornix • and  stream  U-iow  their 

my  -jopfeft .'  tvttt  ‘.feet:  4b  Tnmyimt 

jar:.  1 am  • oosikms  of  up  . suggest  km  «>/  One  "rows  pardonably  mitbusia^tic 
ikedieraliHTn^  bnl  rather  of  t h*  Constant  over  the  beauty  oi  These  form.-  at  id  their 
type*  of  the  warrior..  lumled  bn  from  grace  of  rapid  movement,  and  jvrbiajg* 
d.yv*  whop  it  was  tin  iMn-Uvnum  tight  even  more  ever  the  subtlety  with  wliiyh 
that  counted : utitiU  wdb  the  thought  rhe  hi  tense  eitgerne)^  of  movement  is 
that  life  much  a-  ever  a tight,  and  tempered  With  a certain  .plastic  imraqbit- 

c if!^n’d>eriei»  also  will’d'  is  Pkteburgs  ity.  The  %f$iU  in  fact,  has  kept  the 
. ; -p^yf h bfl i • -I. ffttnl  myself  ff/garding  as  feeling  of  the  figures  •nicely  pc»iw.H]  be- 
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twoon  reality  and  im.oerini.Hi<ni ; ami  Hu*  ivmI  &tit  W?  vnuMX'-'*)  iu  unreal  altitudes 

more  Mum  itiythm#.  pttrMp*;  i*  tho  &£«$  •..•rMi);iM»Mb,  it  >*  mo  <j[fffk»iil|  to  f*oj 

m'i  h-I  »*i’  *W  truly  <lm>rut i vp  ohanretor  tho  %vlu»U*  iih  iUT*y tnt.ivii,  triU1  and  tediou*. 

■ of-  Hu*  i:ntii|»a<flii»n,  For  *>merfiiim  more  T«»r  .in  both  there  h*  an  6briou*fce*«;  in 

tliHU  h.*ud-»nt»e  piittoruinK  of  full  and  tin*  -on.'-  y.i)#v  of  reality.  in  i.W  yHKHMyf 
uwpt y and  luinit.MihKo  bburtn  <>£  unreality,  On  rh«-  «»f !>**»-  omid.  tho  iw- 

i idtft  i»-  nw^ury  before  tin?  di-»  orninu  ure^-.ion  that  4roto*y*dOre . ' •*? nnfci?  .»m 
nijrai  yvdi  a pniiuuifc'  *m . a mdl '.  tin*  imn.'l  h tin?  re\<'re*;  of  obvidn*:,  it 

:o  Msf**«-d  o uiiM  jl  .]*■«  «u‘:oioii.  And  that  aMr.-ur  • iijdnriifm'hKy.  ore  appKil  r»%  pure 
^nytjhingy  I foul  o&urfrl.  V - ti i yriy  tvt i 

mend.  not  obviously.  hul  hf  represented',  i?|.  fjfc*  pmuHmr,  if  it  U 

•5injx.ir<vf»t«lilvv  Mure  da/  fifing  ’}#  not  real  io  :reet*?nl  -\yitii  H>e  ' h^Hng  :.of . Hu*  :«re»;f 
p>  -ru.re  hut  •;>?  i;pp. ■■■:>!  re  <fo  irea^iua-  fu/rem-  and  i<e  il^ra^rpri^rt/ally  tm>nd. 

tlnil.  \w*n  Mio  i>anidoy  * v|)il.if'  nail  It  reUijiSifiK*  (<•  s:re  v.vre,*'M»i«ur  of  H»u 

Retire  dofjjo  r-*a»  Hduyv.  u.  nmv  oa&jly  cniri)  of  d<>rv<nrexorre  .(  thmk  it 

mi-fake  if  for  tin  .ilhistvat.ion  mi  it  idudv  many  share  ere  Hint 

grojid:*«s»-  .noitlo  •.  when  it-  tignnre  .«wv?n  hither re  rey  p-re  d«-<s  .ration- . ii;ov  Imvv. 
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prod'uord  if)  dm  <vmurv  which  might  .-re  around  us,  These  mv  .but  confrili- 
nyi  uube  ^ apprbprmMy  adorn  uh>r.v  'tomdv*1*.  The  real  roa^o/i  f>  that 

^Iffiee  in  Ki*n»|K\  Ihe  most  pari  twve  . jmit . if#  Su?k\ish  h«m  iiwnmd  tpw  farms 
of  tlu'  Ameriean  spirit,  or.  foe  \ri  W-niunh:  structure,  tb*'  punier  ba^ 
that  mat m iho  spirit  of  modern  prog-  here  eor  Hean  away  from  the  o!<|  melhocl 
fce&s.  They  are  tyorkiti^-over  of  old  mo-  of  pileri\rih  olvvp>vi>4y  eomposi is 

lives,  worn  thremUnu^  with  -.much  i/pita-  Ticrinhmd  faring  pn  Mio  eanvm  in  the  free- 
turn*  ami  from  w«*  sfandpoiitt  of  to-day  dom  of  -apparent  mw^ramt  ■»  dtetre 
semn  like.  mf\\$r  pan  rile  affeetpiiotiS'.  Imtitfiv  of . forms  tl>§  ^jwM.  of  whu*e 
AVitile  vm?ykmn*,\  poets,  arid  novelists  rhythm  end  balnum  k.  / yyi^tyeo';-  ;;31<yi- 
are  e\r*eetod  to  n^pmui  to  the  modern  \vJvUir \ dr-non*  urs  and  -poohitieity  i* 
spirit,,  tiio  m«md  painter  ton  frequently  sn&gMed, 
in  >?ab.«iiWl 


J&Usty  To  tlu * ndugory.  besides  atwayiug  it  in 
•grAttrttV  of  the  pits!.  o clun^oa.onVvhvJh  Modern,  ’.Ur. 

T I ti  seku  e;pniof  be  brought  a gainst  Alexander  \&te--‘g\Y*ik  fm  itapoyf  Ajuii  )* 
Mr.  AleT<antlejr53  deeonHiruis,  They  are  partly  Awtfneah  in  ifs  ideal  anyf  partly 
mifM-jrdvdoailv  nindorn.  If  is  not  only  Iqeui  ip  pjfrtsdmrg.  AVe  welcome  the 
that  die  male  types  represent  s cbpepptiriri  deeprati<i>ns,  tborefpf^  not  only  for  the 
of  I he  rights  and  possibilities  of  labor  elinvru.  of  their  appeal  to  i magma’  6 m 
lied'  i>  a part  of  our  pre.o  nt-day  under-  and  eye,  hut  :v<  marking  a new  depart- 
standing  ot  demour-nry,  nor  that  the  girl  ure  ip  the  hellish  merit  of  bil  i hiiiigs 

types  are  drawn  from  such  as  \u*  run  dodirmed  in  the  people. 
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The  Dream  of  the  Morning 

BY  ABBY  MEGUIRE  ROACH 


THE  old  Walnut  Woods  house  was 
built,  from  bricks  made  on  the 
place,  in  the  days  when  slaves  were 
as  thick  as  blackberries  and  labor-saving 
devices  were  neither  a personal  profit  nor 
a philanthropy.  The  walls  were  two  feet 
thick,  with  every  other  brick  a tie,  and 
the  joists,  the  laths  even,  were  of  hard 
ash.  The  white  woodwork  was  hand-cut 
and  carved,  and  was  brought  over  the 
mountains  from  what  is  still  Virginia 
into  the  present  Kentucky,  which  was 
then  Virginia,  too. 

The  Sutcliffes  builded,  but  now  in  the 
fifth  generation  the  only  Sutcliffes  resi- 
dent at  Walnut  Woods  were  those  in  the 
old  graveyard  by  the  garden,  the  deed  to 
which  was  never  transferred,  and  two 
sisters,  twenty-odd  years  apart,  who  still 
owned  a former  overseer’s  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  the  place,  together  with  a few 
acres,  and  an  old  darky  of  incredible  an- 
tiquity who  insisted  that  he  had  never 
gone  free. 

The  war  stripped  the  last  Sutcliffe  even 
of  his  life.  It  was  told  of  his  wife  that  in 
their  golden  days  she  never  left  the  house 
except  to  drive,  and  then  always  by  way 
of  a crimson  carpet  unrolled  across  the 
porch  and  down  the  steps  to  her  carriage. 
When  the  artistic  effect  of  crimson  way 
and  black  Sambo  laying  it  became  im- 
possible, she  never  left  the  house  at  all; 
never  again  until  they  carried  her  down 
the  walk  to  the  little  Campo  Santo,  in  a 
state  hardly  less  vital,  though  more  envi- 
able, than  that  in  which  she  had  lived  for 
the  preceding  five  or  six  years. 

Whether  her  daughters  were  of  her 
temper  seems  not  to  have  been  consid- 
ered. They  left  the  house  shortly  and 
with  equal  finality.  And  Miss  Felicia,  al- 
ready a woman,  set  about  hedging  and 
screening  with  thickets  and  vines  the 
little  foothold  left  them  on  earth  — a 
foothold  which  to  her  was  simply  a pri- 
vate waiting  - room  for  death  and  the 
end  of  the  Sutcliffes. 


The  man-destroying  war  rendered  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  old  maids  of  the 
South.  It  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  and  of  a doubt  most  creditable  to 
their  sentiments.  The  protection  was 
worth  more  then  than  now,  when  every 
one  knows  that  to  be  or  not  to  be  married 
is  an  individual  option. 

Concerning  Miss  Felicia,  there  was  talk 
of  a lover  given  to  the  lost  cause.  But  if 
Miss  Felicia  had  ever  been  young  no  one 
would  have  suspected  it  nor  accused  her 
of  it  as  she  neared  sixty.  And  yet  then 
she  was  not  a shade  older  than  as  the 
younger  Surprise  had  always  known  her. 
She  was  absolutely  unchanged,  even  to  the 
black  false  front  that  matched  her  un- 
grayed hair,  the  old-style  basque,  tight- 
fitting  and  coming  well  down  over  the 
hips  outside  the  skirt,  the  short  skimpy 
skirt  that  left  her  activity  unimpeded. 
She  never  sat  down  without  a piece  of 
knitting  in  hand,  and  never  did  she  conde- 
scend to  the  familiarity  of  touching 
backs  with  a chair. 

Probably  the  consecrated-lover  myth 
was  only  a variant  of  the  lost-father  anec- 
dote, with  no  more  foundation  than  the 
tradition  of  a buried  treasure  of  silver 
and  jewelry  hidden  for  safety  by  the  de- 
parting master  and  never  found  by  the 
survivors.  Of  that  story  the  only  proof 
was  the  neighborhood  answer : “ Well, 
then,  what  became  of  all  the  stuff  they 
had?  They  had  it.  And  not  a personal 
article  was  sold  with  the  house  and  furni- 
ture. And  you  certainly  don’t  imagine 
those  two  girls  have  gone  on  starving  all 
these  years  with  no  need !” 

The  younger  sister  was  born  at  the  clese 
of  the  war,  her  very  existence  undreamed 
of  by  her  father.  And  her  mother,  with 
an  interesting  blend  of  candor  and  poetry, 
named  her  Dolores  Surprise.  “ My 
Dolores,”  she  called  her.  But  after  she 
was  gone.  Miss  Felicia  softened  one  at 
least  of  the  contrasts  between  them,  by 
calling  her  Surprise. 
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They  lived  alone,  but  for  Old  Uncle 
Jerry,  who  was  already  Old  Uncle  Jerry 
when  Surprise  first  remembered  him,  and 
who  continued  to  grow  older  every  year 
— older  and  smaller,  as  if  his  method  of 
transfiguration  were  to  gradually  dwindle 
until  he  went  out  altogether. 

They  had  no  other  servant,  and  the 
neighborhood  said  that,  from  the  first, 
little  as  Surprise  then  was,  the  girls  got 
up  alternate  mornings  to  serve  each  other 
coffee  in  bed,  so  that  they  might  be  ladies 
at  least  half  the  time! 

So  for  twenty-five  years  they  lived, 
hedged  in  by  a bristling  reserve.  Those 
of  the  neighborhood  who  attempted  their 
enchantment  did  not  know  the  magic 
password  of  their  own  speech.  And  with- 
in their  enclosure  life  dreamed  itself 
away,  one  brooding  over  the  past,  the 
other  over  the  future. 

Meantime  Walnut  Woods  passed 
through  several  hands  before  the  Paisley 
Lockards  bought  it,  changed  the  name  to 
Buena  Vista,  enlarged  the  lawn,  built  a 
porte-cochere,  put  in  steam-heat  and  their 
own  gas,  water,  and  refrigerating  works 
— turned  it,  in  short,  from  a farm  to 
a place. 

“ She  never  uses  the  spring-house  at 
all!”  Miss  Felicia  reported  local  gossip 
to  Surprise  as  she  rubbed  out  the  towels 
after  the  breakfast  dish-washing.  “ It’s 
going  to  ruins.  The  finest  spring  in  the 
county!  And  she  has  filled  the  house 
with  the  kind  of  old  mahogany  stuff 
mother  sent  to  the  servants’  quarters 
when  she  got  her  new  rosewood  and  black 
walnut.”  There  were  both  indignation 
and  pitying  contempt  in  Miss  Felicia’s 
tone.  “ And  at  what  she  called  her 
house  - warming,  the  other  night,  she 
didn’t  use  the  gas,  after  all.  Had 
the  whole  place  lighted  with  candles. 
Candles,  mind  you ! Colored  candles. 
As  if  their  being  red  made  them  any- 
thing but  candles.  It’s  like  a darky 
dressed  up.”  Candles,  too,  Miss  Felicia 
had  seen  discarded.  It  was  in  her  plastic 
age  that  oil  had  become  a luxury.  With 
gas  or  electricity  she  had  no  experience 
in  her  isolated  life.  She  would  have  been 
afraid  of  them.  And  for  candles  she  had, 
in  her  own  phrase,  “ no  respect.”  “ Oh, 
they  say  I wouldn’t  know  the  old  place!” 
Miss  Felicia  sounded  exasperated  and 
tantalized.  Though  the  house  was  a 
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scant  mile  away.  Miss  Felicia  had  not 
seen  the  outside  of  it  since  she  turned  her 
back  on  it  twenty-five  years  before.  She 
went  to  town,  when  she  went,  by  a longer 
route,  to  avoid  it.  But  Surprise  secretly 
passed  it  at  every  opportunity.  She  could 
have  contributed  to  her  sister’s  intelli- 
gence now,  had  she  chosen  or  dared. 

As  it  was,  she  sat  silent  in  the  kitchen 
doorway,  her  hands  listless  in  her  lap. 
The  large  head  with  its  weight  of  coiled 
braids  was  heavy  on  the  slight  neck.  Sur- 
prise had  passed  thirty,  but  the  tall  body 
was  undeveloped,  and  she  had  the  look  of 
suspended  youth  of  those  to  whom  the 
years  have  meant  time,  not  experience. 
The  droop  of  the  body  and  the  curve  of 
the  full  lips  were  wistful.  If  to  her  sister 
their  retreat  was  the  waiting-room  to  an- 
other world  (and  a surreptitious  peep-hole 
on  this).  Surprise  had  always  expected  it 
to  prove  the  vestibule  to  life.  But  lately 
she  had  begun  to  wonder  if  life  would 
ever  come,  if  things  did  come  to  those 
who  only  waited. 

“And  they  say  she’s  paying  the  most 
ridiculous  prices  for  things  through  the 
country.”  Miss  Felicia  gathered  up  the 
wet  cloths  and  stepped  out  to  the  sun. 
“Bellows,  and  bed-warmers,  and  three- 
legged  stands,  and  brass  preserving- 
kettles.  And  there’s  a spinning-wheel  in 
the  front  hall.  In  the  front  hall,  of  all 
places!  Might  as  well  put  an  ice-cream 
freezer  or  a bicycle  there.” 

Surprise  looked  up — and  justified  her 
name.  The  eyes  lighted  the  face,  vital- 
ized it,  glorified  it.  “ But  if  she  admires 
them,  sister!”  she  said,  quickly,  a trifle 
breathlessly.  “ And  if  she  pays  for 
them!”  Then  the  whole  mobile  face 
darkened  and  set.  “ Why  shouldn’t  we 
sell  her  some  of  ours?”  she  challenged. 

“ Dolores  Surprise  Sutcliffe !”  But 
there  was  something  unconvincing  about 
Miss  Felicia’s  astonishment.  Evidently, 
though  they  came  to  speak  of  it  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  not  the  first  time  Sur- 
prise had  thought  of  it  or  Miss  Felicia 
had  it  suggested  to  her. 

“ Grandfather’s  snuff-box,  now,”  Sur- 
prise pushed  on.  “ To  other  people  it 
would  be  General  Sutcliffe’s  snuff-box. 
And  the  gold  and  amethysts  in  it  alone 
are  surely  worth  twenty-five  dollars.” 

“ If  people  knew  we  had  things  like 
that — ” Miss  Felicia  began. 
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“ Things ! One  snuff-box.  And  I might 
get  a quarter’s  painting-lessons  out  of 
it—” 

“ Those  painting-lessons  again !” 

“ And  then  I could  sell  plates  and 
cards,  and  make  enough,  after  a while, 
to  go  to  New  York  and — ” 

“ And  by  that  time,”  Miss  Felicia  cut 
in,  incisively,  “ you’d  be  ready  to  sell  the 
graveyard,  I suppose.  Well,” — she  paused, 
struck  with  her  own  idea, — “ I dare  say 
Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  lay  in  a supply  of  ancestors. 
But  that,”  she  added  with  grim  satisfac- 
tion, not  so  much  in  her  own  having  as  in 
the  other’s  lack,  “ money  can’t  get  one.” 

Surprise  looked  at  her  with  little  pools 
of  laughter  brimming  slowly  in  her  eyes. 
Her  lashes  fell.  “ But  the  snuff-box,  sis- 
ter! Do  you  think  that’s  a very  ladylike 
thing  for  us  to  have  about?  or  a very 
creditable  souvenir  of  grandfather?” 
She  glanced  at  Miss  Felicia  under  cur- 
taining lids.  “You  know  how  stained 
that  old  shirt-front  of  his  is.  Is  it  nice 
to  be  reminded  of  him  so?” 

“How’d  you  get  it  to  her?”  Miss 
Felicia  demanded,  abruptly. 

“ I’ll  take  it.” 

“ You’ll  do  no  such  thing.  I’ll  go  my- 
self.” Surprise’s  eyes  flew  wide  open. 
“ If  you  will  be  so  stubborn  ” — Miss  Fe- 
licia shook  out  the  last  cloth  with  a snap 
— “ at  least  I’ll  do  the  errand.”  Evidently 
if  Surprise  could  stoop  to  sacrifice  the 
family  to  the  personal  pride.  Miss  Felicia 
could  rise  to  sacrifice  the  personal  to  the 
sisterly.  She  came  back  up  the  step. 

Surprise  caught  at  her  skirt.  “ Sister !” 
In  animation,"  her  whole  body,  like  her 
face,  rippled  into  life.  “Are  you  going 
now?”  Alarm  warred  with  delight.  To 
Miss  Felicia,  up  since  four,  the  day  was 
far  spent,  but  the  people  at  Buena  Vista 
did  not  keep  country  hours.  “ Now, 
sister  ?” 

Miss  Felicia  pulled  away.  “ Certainly 
I’ll  do  it  now.  Don’t  I always?” 

The  girl’s  hands  dropped.  She  followed 
her  in  more  quietly.  “ Can  I help  you  ?” 
softly.  “ Shall  I get  it  out  ?” 

“ No ; let  it  alone.” 

Surprise  turned  away  meekly,  but  her 
mouth  looked  wise.  And  as  Miss  Felicia 
went  up  the  lane  (there  was  no  path 
through  the  grass  in  that  direction,  as 
there  was  toward  the  road)  she  leaned 
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over  the  gate,  looking  after  the  departing 
shawl  and  bonnet,  her  eyes  alive  with  mis- 
chief. “Poor  old  thing!”  she  mused. 
“It’s  been  so  long!  and  now  all  this  talk 
of  changes  sets  her  wild!  After  all,  she 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  me 
and  Mohammed — if  things  don’t  come  to 
you,  go  to  them.  I will  learn  to  paint — I 
will.”  The  expression  of  her  face  was 
kaleidoscopic.  “ In  the  end  she  always 
does  anything  she  can  for  me.  Is  it  so 
much  for  me  to  let  her  do  it  her  own  way 
and  grumble  a little?” 

Now  Miss  Felicia  was  not  really  old,  not 
so  much  older  than  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard. 
“ But  you  would  have  thought  her  a 
bride,”  she  told  Surprise  afterward,  “ the 
way  she  was  dressed.  In  a baby-blue 
silk  Mother  Hubbard  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning!  And  she  didn’t  put  it  on 
for  me.  She  came  right  in  from  the 
dining-room.  I hadn’t  a good  chance  to 
look  around.” 

She  saw  one  or  two  things,  however. 
When  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  paused  in  the 
doorway,  waiting  (Miss  Sutcliffe?  the 
man  had  said,  and  she  had  heard  of  two 
old  sisters  still  clinging  to  the  fringe  of 
the  once  royal  garment),  Miss  Felicia 
turned  on  her.  “ So  you’ve  taken  out 
even  our  stairway !”  she  accused  her, 
with  a gesture  toward  a corner  of  the 
room,  where,  up  the  wall,  under  the 
heavy  new  paper,  the  lines  of  old  steps 
were  discernible. 

“Why,  yes;  and  we  cut  doors  in  the 
room  above.  It  was  a curious  arrange- 
ment.” 

“ Curious !”  said  Miss  Felicia,  as  though 
Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  had  said  “ crimi- 
nal.” “ This  room,”  she  condescended  to 
inform  her,  “ was  the  bedroom  of  the 
mistress,  the  housekeeper,  next  the  din- 
ing-room. The  girls’  room  was  above,  and 
there  was  no  access  to  it  except  by  that 
stairway  through  the  mother’s  room.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard. 
“Dear  me!  what  espionage!” 

“Espionage!”  Miss  Felicia  looked  at 
her  with  pity  and  wonder.  “ It  was  our 
privacy.” 

“ To  be  sure.  In  slave  days.  Now  that 
is  interesting  and  a side-light  on  the 
Orient.”  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  was  con- 
sidering her  caller  and  the  hour.  “Did 
you  wish  to  look  at  the  old  house,  Miss — 
Sutcliffe,  I believe?” 
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“ Thank  you,  I’ve  seen  enough,”  said 
Miss  Felicia. 

Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard’s  brows  contract- 
ed. “ But  you  asked  to  see  me,  I be- 
lieve?” The  tone  was  full  of  nuances — 
that  went  over  Miss  Felicia’s  head. 

Miss  Felicia  produced  the  snuff-box. 
“ They  say  you  buy  your  heirlooms,  and 
we  have  so  many.”  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard 
looked  at  her  quickly,  but  the  manner 
was  matter-of-fact  as  the  tone.  “ And 
Surprise  is  so  set  on  painting-lessons. 
You  know  how  it  is  with  a child.” 

“ I didn’t  know  there  was  a child  at 
your  place!” 

“ Well,  she  is  about  grown  now.” 

“ Or  a young  person,  even.” 

“ Well,  there’s  Surprise.” 

“ Oh,  I see !”  But  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard 
didn’t  sound  as  if  she  saw.  “ But  twenty- 
five  dollars?  Any  collector  would  give 
you  a hundred.  And  as  General  Sut- 
cliffe’s it’s  particularly  valuable  to  me, 
like  the  place,  because  an  own  cousin 
of  my  mother’s  married  his  own  cousin, 
you  know.” 

“ No,  I didn’t  know,”  said  Miss  Felicia, 
and  it  sounded  as  if  her  ignorance  re- 
mained unaffected  by  any  such  statement. 
Claiming  kin  with  the  Sutcliffes  indeed! 
She  got  up.  “ You’ll  take  it,  then.” 

Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  was  still  looking 
at  her  curiously.  She  had  known  great 
ladies  equally  brusque.  The  face,  de- 
tached from  the  dress  of  the  woman,  was 
finely  chiselled,  refined,  and  sensitive, 
though  its  lines  were  a silent  exegesis  on 
the  difference  between  discontent  and 
grief.  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  herself  not 
only  had  experience,  but  that  insight 
which  is  so  large  a part  of  the  social  gift. 
She  had  a flashing  glimpse  into  the  other 
woman’s  situation.  “ I’ll  mail  you  the 
check,”  she  said,  gently.  “ And  the  box 
sha’n’t  go  out  of  the  family.  I’ll  prize  it, 
too.  And  if  ever  you  want  it  back,  it’s 
yours  for  the  same  price.”  She  laid  a 
manicured  and  ringed  hand  on  Miss 
Felicia’s  shawl,  looking  at  her  with 
humorous  deprecation.  “ And,  Miss  Sut- 
cliffe, don’t  blame  me  because  your  former 
luxuries  are  my  inconveniences.  It  isn’t 
I who  make  the  changes,  but  the  progress 
of  life.” 

But  Miss  Felicia  had  shrunk  from  the 
first  touch.  She  answered  not  one  word, 
but  turned  and  went  through  the  hall 


and  across  the  porch — the  new  porch 
never  dignified  by  the  crimson  carpet. 

A colored  boy  in  a cart  had  just  driven 
up  with  the  mail.  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard 
stopped  him.  “ John  will  drive  you  home. 
Miss  Sutcliffe.” 

But  Miss  Felicia  was  stiff  to  the  very 
curls  of  her  black  false  front.  “ Oh  no ! 
1 can  walk.  I’m  used  to  walking.”  And 
she  started.  “You  go  about  your  busi- 
ness,” she  said,  imperiously,  to  the  negro, 
who  stirred  not  an  eyelash,  until  his  mis- 
tress, with  one  short  gesture,  dismissed 
both  him  and  her  visitor. 

But  as  she  stepped  back  into  the 
hall,  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  began  to 
smile  again. 

“ Well,  I hope  you’re  satisfied !”  Miss 
Felicia  said  when  the  check  came.  And 
Surprise,  to  whom  it  had  seemed  for  a 
moment  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  were 
opening  out  through  their  hedges  for 
her,  felt  as  if  they  were  slammed  back 
in  her  face. 

“ Well,  I hope  you’ll  get  enough  out  of 
it  to  feel  that  it  pays  for  everything,” 
Miss  Felicia  said  as  Surprise  started  for 
the  cars  and  the  first  lesson.  Surprise 
expected  to  get  a great  deal  out  of  it,  and 
felt  it  worth  much,  but  the  bloom  on  the 
fruit  was  already  spoiled,  the  apple  of  her 
desire  subtly  depreciated. 

“ How  soon  will  you  be  able  to  do 
things  to  sell?”  Miss  Felicia  asked,  after  a 
few  weeks.  “ You  know  she  said  we  could 
buy  it  back  any  time.” 

“But,  sister.  I’m  just  beginning!  I 
didn’t  know  nearly  as  much  as  I thought. 
And  nobody  will  want  my  things  till  they 
are  better  than  other  people’s.  But  a hun- 
dred dollars  will  give  me  nearly  a year, 
even  with  ear  fare,  and  maybe  then — ” 

“ You’ll  want  another  year.” 

For  a moment  Surprise  did  not  answer. 
She  had  begun  to  realize  that  herself — 
that  her  goal  was  not  only  remote,  but 
ever  fugitive,  and  she  herself  slow  of  foot. 
“ The  pearls  would  give  it  to  me,”  she 
said  at  last,  growing  white  at  her  own 
words.  “ In  New  York — Now,  don’t 
explode,  sister.  Cleopatra  ate  pearls  for 
the  sake  of  no  higher  art  than  that  of 
hospitality.”  But  she  spoke  as  one  who 
voices  a regret,  not  a plan. 

“ Well,  I hope  you  enjoy  working  so 
hard  to  accept  a charity  from  Mrs.  Pais- 
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ley  Lockard,”  Miss  Felicia  said  one  Janu- 
ary day,  when  afternoon  sleet  had  added 
to  the  morning  snow  through  which  Sur- 
prise had  made  her  way  to  and  from 
the  cars. 

Surprise  stopped,  one  wet  shoe,  just 
pulled  off,  in  her  hand.  “ I always  felt 
that  it  came  from  grandfather,”  she  said. 
“ Anyway,  it  was  a matter  of  business.” 

“ Your  grandfather,  General  Sutcliffe, 
would  feel  complimented  at  the  idea  of 
his  pawning  himself!  And  he  never  ac- 
cepted a favor  in  his  life  that  he  could- 
n’t repay.” 

Surprise  jumped  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes 
blazed.  “ Very  well,  sister,  I’ll  take  no 
more  lessons  and  spend  no  more  of  the 
money.  I’ll  find  some  way  of  making  it. 
You  shall  have  your  snuff-box  back.” 

“Why,  Surprise  Sutcliffe!  You  know 
I wouldn’t  rob  you  of  your  lessons — if 
you  care  so  much.  I just  couldn’t  un- 
derstand— ” 

“That’s  it  exactly;  you  can’t  under- 
stand anything  but  just  what  you  think 
and  like.  Oh  no,  you  wouldn’t  rob  me  of 
the  lessons,  but  you’ll  see  that  I pay  for 
them.  I won’t  have  your  old  lessons! 
And  don’t  you  ever  say  snuff-box  to  me 
again.  You’ll  get  it  back,  in  time.”  She 
went  into  the  bedroom  and  shut  the 
door  hard. 

Miss  Felicia  sat  down  abruptly.  Her 
hands  trembled.  The  idea  of  a lady  being 
short  and  sharp  like  that!  Surprise  had 
never  spoken  so  before!  The  child  must 
be  ill. 

She  got  up  hurriedly  and  made  a pot 
of  tea  and  insisted  that  Surprise  should 
go  to  bed  at  once  and  drink  it — the  walk 
in  the  storm  had  upset  her.  The  girl 
drank,  though  grudging  the  very  comfort 
it  gave  her,  and  irritated  additionally 
that  her  righteous  wrath  should  be  slight- 
ed as  nerves. 

Then  Miss  Felicia  brought  her  supper 
in  bed,  toast  and  eggs,  on  the  old  silver 
tray,  laid  with  pieces  of  their  mother’s 
white  gold-rimmed  china,  rarely  used. 
Miss  Felicia  boiled  the  eggs  because  she 
knew  Surprise  preferred  them  so.  though 
for  her  part  she  thought  frying  the  only 
way  to  cook  an  egg.  But  she  boiled  them 
four  minutes,  though  she  knew  Surprise 
for  herself  always  took  them  out  at  two 
and  a half — couldn’t  humor  the  child  in 
too  many  newfangled  cranks ! 


Surprise,  trying  to  stir  the  eggs,  shook 
her  head  over  them  hopelessly.  But,  at 
the  very  hopelessness,  her  unfailing 
humor  began  to  bubble  up  again.  She 
stooped  over  the  tray  to  hide  the  twitch- 
ing smile. 

“Feel  better  now?”  Miss  Felicia  asked 
anxiously  as  she  took  away  the  things. 

Surprise  turned  swiftly.  Under  the 
cover  her  whole  long  body  moved  in  flow- 
ing lines.  She  put  a warm  hand  on  the 
other’s.  Miss  Felicia’s  slipped,  startled, 
from  under  hers.  Miss  Felicia  was  never 
emotional  or  demonstrative.  She  had 
never  cuddled  Surprise  in  all  her  life. 
But  Surprise  knew  her — it  was  with- 
drawal, not  rebuff ; and  she  knew,  perhaps 
better  than  Miss  Felicia  herself,  how  de- 
pendent the  older  woman  was  on  affec- 
tion. “ Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  Surprise 
laughed.  “ It  was  mostly  that  I,  too,  had 
found  out  how  silly  it  all  is.  I’m  too  old. 
and  the  way  is  too  long.”  The  laughter 
died.  “ I’ll  find  something  else  to  take 
hold  of.” 

Old ! and  she  had  never  had  her  youth, 
and  now  it  was  too  late  for  everything. 

She  was  tired. 

But  in  the  morning  she  woke  early, 
planning  the  something  she  would  take 
hold  of  next. 

The  snuff-box  and  the  lessons,  to  all 
appearances,  dropped  completely  from 
their  lives. 

But  Surprise  started  window-boxes 
early,  and  hotbeds.  And  from  the  time 
the  first  hardy  perennials  began  in  the  old 
garden,  from  daffodils  and  narcissus, 
through  lilacs,  lilies-of-the-valley,  and 
peonies,  to  the  roses,  with  her  own  seed- 
lings of  pansies,  sweet  peas,  and  nastur- 
tiums, day  after  day,  two  or  even  three 
times,  with  a basket  of  wet  bunches  on 
her  arm,  and  her  face  indistinguishable 
in  a cavernous  sunbonnet,  she  walked 
across  the  country  three  miles  to  a rail- 
road junction,  where  bad  connections,  a 
water-tank,  and  a lunch-counter  made  a 
stopping-place  for  trains  and  passengers. 

But  the  roses  were  nearly  gone  before 
the  hole  eaten  in  the  hundred  dollars  by 
her  lessons  was  filled  out. 

The  Paisley  Lockards,  with  some  guests, 
were  in  the  pergola  for  the  sunset. 

Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  noticed  a tall 
woman  coming,  bareheaded,  with  long. 
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free  steps,  a hobbling  darky  following. 
The  woman’s  skirt  clung  and  fluttered. 
She  wore  a kind  of  shirt-waist,  cut  round 
at  the  neck,  English  fashion — “ the  line 
of  decapitation  ” Paisley  Lockard  once 
called  it — emphasized  in  this  case  by  a 
standing  frill  of  lace,  as  if  to  offer  the 
trophy  as  attractively  as  possible!  The 
look  of  the  yet  dissimilar  clothes,  and 
that  look  of  the  face  which  even  in  per- 
sons radically  different  still  makes  the 
family  resemblance,  Mrs.  Paisley  Lock- 
ard’s  fine  social  senses  identified  at  once. 
The  “ child  ” ! the  “ young  person  ” ! 

With  the  instinct  of  courtesy  she  rose 
and  went  to  meet  her  away  from  the 
others.  As  she  advanced,  Surprise  stopped 
and  stood,  and  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard 
noticed  the  height  and  slimness,  the  stoop 
of  the  shoulders  and  droop  of  the  heavy 
head,  even  the  slight  mustache.  If  the 
other  was  odd,  she  thought,  this  one  was 
positively  grotesque.  Then  Surprise  look- 
ed at  her.  Grotesque  ? Why,  she  was  beau- 
tiful ! And  what  shimmering  sweetness. 

She  took  the  girl’s  outheld  hand  in 
both  hers. 

Dobson  Kinnard  was  leaning  forward 
in  his  seat.  “ Whence  the  Burne-Jones, 
Paisley?”  he  asked. 

Then  Paisley  Lockard  looked  at  the 
newcomer.  “ Trust  the  artist  to  see,”  he 
said  to  the  others.  “ Doesn’t  that  place 
her  exactly?  Mopy  and  drawn  all  out 
of  proportion.” 

Kinnard’s  lips  parted,  then  drew  close. 
He  got  up.  “ Paisley,”  he  said,  solemnly, 
“you  will  never  be  able  to  estimate  my 
friendship  for  a Philistine  like  you. 
Why,  look  at  her,  boy!”  Surprise  was 
moving  again,  away,  toward  the  house, 
with  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard.  “ What  vi- 
tality ! what  joy ! what  youth ! and  with  it 
all  what  refinement !” 

Paisley  Lockard  raised  humorous  eye- 
brows at  his  departure. 

When  Surprise  came  out  again,  Dobson 
Kinnard  was  waiting  on  the  porch.  With 
his  obvious  wish  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard 
complied.  But  Surprise  merely  recog- 
nized the  presentation,  and,  with  one  final 
shining  look  for  her  hostess,  turned  to. go. 

Dobson  Kinnard  leaned  after  her. 
“You’re  not  going  so  soon?”  His  man- 
ner was  intent,  like  a musician’s  listening 
as  he  tries  the  string. 

Surprise  looked  at  him  now  with  the 


shy  fearlessness  of  the  creature  that  has 
grown  up  wild  in  a protected  place. 
“ Soon  and  late,  and  far  and  near,  are 
comparative,”  she  answered,  simply.  Then 
her  whole  face  lightened  with  laughter. 
“ My  sister,  for  instance,  will  be  going  to 
bed  now.  Now!”  She  spread  out  her 
hands  to  the  evening. 

Kinnard  straightened  up,  at  ease.  How 
often  before  he  had  bespoken  The  Goddess 
only  to  see  the  first  breath  of  a word 
burst  the  bubble  beauty  in  which  she  ap- 
peared ! “ But  you’re  not  going  alone  i 

It’s  nearly  dark.” 

Surprise  indicated  Old  Uncle  Jerry. 
But  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  spoke  quickly. 
“ It  will  take  only  a minute  to  order  the 
carriage.”  If  at  the  beginning  of  this 
call  she  had  hesitated  even  to  “ cousin  ” 
the  dead  general,  now  there  was  nothing 
but  friendliness  in  her  manner. 

But  Kinnard  gave  her  one  thunderous 
look.  “Walking?”  he  said  to  Surprise. 
. “ Across  such  country,  on  such  a night ! 
Oh,  let  me  go !” 

For  a full  minute  the  girl  questioned 
him  with  the  unwavering,  uncompromis- 
ing gaze  of  childhood.  He  met  it  un- 
afraid, waiting,  one  hand  half  out,  faintly 
smiling.  And  gradually  her  lips  parted, 
a smile  broke  over  her  face. 

Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  went  back 
amused  to  her  guests.  “ Dobson  claims 
every  artistic  license,”  she  said. 

“ I didn’t  know  he  was  an  antiquarian,” 
teased  her  husband. 

“ Only  for  the  old  masters,”  a girl  put 
in ; “ Botticelli,  say.” 

“ In  need  of  restoration  ?” 

“ You  none  of  you  spoke  to  her.”  Mrs. 
Paisley  Lockard  had  the  justice  to  be 
serious.  “ Never  mind  her  clothes.  She’s 
not  old,  and  her  personality  is  the  very 
bouquet  of  race,  all  the  more  for  her  per- 
fect unconsciousness  of  it.  I suppose 
it’s  the  tang  of  race  that  Miss  Felicia 
has,”  she  reflected,  with  remembered 
humor,  “ because  she’s  afraid  other  people 
are  too  unconscious  of  it.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  lost  my  snuff-box.  They  will  allow 
me  no  claim  on  the  old  general,  except 
his  ghost  (which  you  can  hear  snoring  in 
the  house  any  winter  morning — when  the 
steam  begins  to  rise),  and  the  site  of  the 
undiscoverable  buried  treasure.” 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  Dobson  Kinnard  asked 
Surprise.  “ Where  did  you  come  from  ?” 
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“ And  there,”  she  answered,  “ you  have 
said  it  all.  I ? I am  nobody  ” — she  shook 
her  head  lightly — “but  the  daughter  of 
my  ancestors.  I came — from  the  Sutcliffe 
graveyard.”  Her  hand  swept  it  in  pass- 
ing. “ And  when  I go  there  I will  fill  the 
last  space.  Nobody  will  ever  boast  back 
to  me.  My  whole  life  has  been  an  acci- 
dent. Fm  neither  a goal  in  myself  nor 
a link  to  something  else.  I have  always 
been  going  to  be  an  artist,  but — ” 

“ You  want  to  paint?” 

His  emphasis  arrested  her.  “ Now  I 
wonder,”  she  mused,  “ if  that  was  the 
trouble.  Did  I want  to  paint,  or  just  to 
do  something?  Maybe  it  was  only  the 
means.  And  art  is  jealous,  they  say. 
Still,  I would  have  loved  that  means  it- 
self. Oh,  I would  have  loved  to  paint !” 

“ Why  should  you  ?”  he  protested.  “ I 
paint.  And  I am  somebody  — in  my 
world;  which  you  may  add  to  your  com- 
paratives. I am  middle-aged  and  I have 
been  all  over  the  civilized  globe,  always 
trying  to  find  and  to  give  to  the  world  the 
inner  with  the  outer  beauty.  With  Apollo 
I have  pursued  the  Dream  of  the  Morn- 
ing and  have  captured — a laurel,  not  a 
woman.  Meantime  I have  painted — but 
what  else?” 

They  had  come  to  a turn  in  the  road 
and  a stile.  She  stopped.  “ I always  cut 
across  here.” 

“ Come  on !” 

But  at  the  first  swish  of  the  deep  grass 
she  stopped  again.  “ The  dew,”  she  said, 
“in  poetry  glistens;  in  fact,  it  wets. 
Hadn’t  you  better  turn  back?  Old  ITnclc 
Jerry  will  catch  up  in  a minute.” 

“ If  I’m  going  to  make  a path  this  way,” 
he  said,  “this  is  a fine  time  to  begin.” 

She  smiled  at  him  without  evasion,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  something  tangible  leaped 
between  the  two. 

An  early  moon  made  the  dusk  faint- 
ly glimmering.  The  rolling  meadows, 
with  here  and  there  a clump  of  trees, 
gleamed  in  a white  dimness.  The 
incense  of  the  cooling  grass  came  up 
sweet  to  them.  Over  the  two  impression- 
able children  Nature  easily  cast  her 
whole  spell. 

Surprise  drew  a deep  breath.  “ It  must 
be  true,”  she  said,  softly.  “ There  is 
Beauty.  Look.  Yes,  I know  that  in  that 
cottage  a woman  is  dying  of  cancer,  and 
in  that  farmhouse  the  family  quarrelled 


so  last  winter  that  one  brother  killed  an- 
other. But  out  here,  with  us,  how  lovely 
it  is!” 

They  turned  into  the  shaded  lane.  In 
the  darkness  he  put  an  instinctive  hand 
of  knighthood  to  her  elbow  and  she  drew 
a little  closer  to  him  with  the  trust  of  a 
won  child. 

He  swung  open  the  cottage  gate  for 
her.  “ Don’t  you  bother  about  painting. 
I’m  going  to  paint  you.  Neither  as  Hope 
nor  Spring,  but  as  Daphne  coming  swiftly 
into  the  dusk  void,  bringing  the  glory 
with  her.” 

“ Oh,  I should  like  that,”  she  said, 
freshly.  “ And  I should  like  to  see  some 
of  your  work.  I think” — she  considered 
him  seriously,  judgment  suspended  for  a 
moment,  and  then  smiled  out — “yes,  I 
am  sure,  it  is  spiritual  and  sympathetic 
and  inspiring.”  Quite  self-unconscious, 
her  look  was  confiding,  admiring.  “ But 
why  sad?  It  need  not  be  sad.” 

“ No,”  he  agreed,  “ I see  that  now.  It 
need  not  be  sad.  But  never  mind  so 
much  about  the  painting.  That  is  not 
the  chief  thing  for  either  of  us.  Auch 
das  Leben  ist  eine  Kunst.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  just  it !”  she  sighed.  “ And 
I — have  done  nothing  but  dream.” 

Miss  Felicia  was  not  in  bed,  after  all. 
She  rose  anxiously  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  porch. 

As  Surprise  went  up  the  path,  she 
braced  herself.  She  was  white  when  she 
reached  the  steps.  “ I’ve  been  to  Buena 
Vista.  Here’s  your  snuff-box.  And  I’m 
sorry  we  couldn’t  have  let  her  keep  it. 
She’s  lovely.” 

“ So  she  was  kind  to  you,  too,”  said 
Miss  Felicia. 

Surprise  looked  up.  Why  not?  But, 
“ No,”  she  realized,  “ she  wasn’t.  She 
hasn’t  even  the  good  manners  of  superior- 
ity. She’s  a lady.  I suppose  it’s  because 
she  has  never  lost  any  of  the  proofs  of 
it  that  it  never  occurs  to  her  to  assert  it. 
She  doesn’t  need  the  snuff-box.  But  I 
would  love  her  to  have  it.” 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Felicia,  pushing  her 
chair  back  against  the  house  wall  for  the 
night,  “ at  least  we  shall  not  have  to  give 
her  any  further  occasions  to  pity  us.” 

“ She  didn’t  pity  me!”  cried  Surprise. 
“ And,  sister,  if  she  pitied  you,  it  was — 
not  for  your  circumstances.  ” But  M iss 
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Felicia  was  rattling  the  door-knob  for  her 
to  come  and  be  locked  in.  “ And  apart 
from  everything  else,”  said  Surprise,  en- 
tering, “ she  wanted  the  snuff-box.” 

“ Are  you  ready  for  me  to  blow  out  this 
lamp?”  asked  Miss  Felicia. 

Dobson  Kinnard  hated  to  wake  next 
morning.  He  had  grown  suspicious  of  his 
life-mirage.  But  as  he  followed  last 
night’s  trail,  now  vivid  in  green  and  sun- 
light and  blue  sky,  his  spirits  soared 
again.  Oh,  the  world  was  as  good  in  day- 
light as  under  any  half-concealing  and 
glorifying  moon. 

And  did  one  ask  the  Sistine  or  the  Milo 
for  time  to  consider? 

The  figure  on  the  cottage  porch  in 
blouse  and  sur.bonnet  was — the  old  sister  ? 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  pushed 
the  bonnet  back.  Recognition  gave  him 
one  shock  of  fear.  But,  simultaneous  as 
light,  the  flash  of  her  face  reassured  him. 
Oh  yes,  it  was  all  true,  not  a dream,  a 
twilight  vapor.  The  beauty  of  the  person 
was  but  the  visualizing  of  the  Soul  of 
Beauty  within;  for  beauty  and  goodness 
and  happiness  are  the  three  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle — turn  it  how  you  will, 
it  is  all  one  and  always  the  same. 

Surprise  jumped  up,  shedding  her  green 
lapful  into  a pan  beside  her  with  a long 
free  movement  full  of  grace.  Her  bonnet 
fell  off.  She  ran  toward  him  delightedly. 

But  half  down  the  walk  she  began  to 
slacken.  And  in  the  last  ten  paces,  under 
his  widening  eyes,  she  was  transformed 
as  strangely  and  as  materially  as  if  from 
the  Wonderland  working  of  one  of  Alice’s 
astonishing  refections. 

She  reached  him  languid  and  indiffer- 
ent. “Isn’t  this  early  for  you?” 

“ I’m  getting  old  enough,”  he  said,  “ to 
begin  to  be  afraid  of  being  too  late.” 

Her  answering  gleam  was  almost  as 
swiftly  veiled.  “ And  yet,  evidently,  you 
have  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands.” 

The  tone  nettled  him.  “ Are  you 
busy  ?” 

Leaning  over  the  gate  she  looked  half 
up  at  him  and  laughed — at  what?  “ Well, 
Old  Uncle  Jerry  isn’t  exactly  a pat- 
ent reversible  servant,  6 warranted  to  be 
good  at  anything,  from  ploughing  to 
fluting  a lady’s  ruffles.’  He’s  a wonder- 
ful negro,  but  wonderful  chiefly  for  eld 
and  faithfulness.” 


“ Then  I won’t  keep  you.”  Kinnard 
began  stiffly  and  ended  good-humoredly: 

“ But  this  evening,  now,  you  won’t  be 
busy,  surely.  At  moonrise?” 

He  waited. 

“ No,  I won’t  be  busy  this  evening,”  she 
admitted  at  last. 

“ And  the  stile,”  he  suggested,  appe- 
tizingly,  “ is  a kind  of  turning-point,  and 
a fair  enough  half-way  point,  and  it  isn’t 
crowded,  and  offers  a pleasant  outlook.” 

“Yes,”  she  conceded,  with  a ripple  in 
her  throat,  “ the  prospect  is  attractive.” 

“ Till  to-night,  then.”  He  lifted  his  hat. 

“ Well — good-by  . . .”  Her  voice  lin- 
gered. 

She  had  distinctly  dismissed  him ! 
Why  act  now  as  if  he  might  have  stayed  ? 

But  as  he  wavered,  she  turned  toward 
the  house. 

When  she  did  not  come  to  the  stile, 
though  he  waited  and  waited,  he  explain- 
ed to  himself  that  he  had  not  been  defi- 
nite. Besides,  he  had  offered  to  deliver  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard. 

The  two  sisters  were  on  the  porch,  the 
long  length  of  the  younger  on  the  steps, 
the  elder  upright  in  her  chair,  her  knit- 
ting idle  in  the  uncertain  light  that  was 
only  a suffusion  from  a lamp  indoors. 

The  girl  greeted  him  without  surprise 
or  expectation.  She  seemed,  indeed,  a 
trifle  blase  as  to  his  visit,  though  willing 
to  be  amused  and  to  be  amusing.  She 
talked  gayly  and  simply,  but  with  evasive 
eyes.  Only  when  he  talked,  he  felt  her 
grave  regard  searching,  weighing  him. 
His  quick  smile  petitioned  for  a spark  of 
yesterday’s  spontaneous  liking.  But  her 
look  instantly  eluded  his.  Except  for 
that  first  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  in  the 
morning,  the  subtle  woman  of  to-day  was 
not  the  frank,  friendly  girl  of  yesterday. 

She  talked  quite  as  if  her  sister  were 
one  of  the  bushes.  But  Kinnard  could 
not  so  ignore  the  silent  shadow  motion- 
less and  straight  in  its  chair.  He  rose 
earlier  than  he  meant  to  go,  hoping,  when 
Surprise  rose,  too,  to  drift  her  to  the  gate. 

But  Surprise  did  not  rise. 

He  lingered.  “You  didn’t  come  to  the 
stile.” 

“No?  Did  you  expect  me?”  There 
was  a breath  of  mockery  in  the  intona- 
tion. And  in  the  light  through  the  win- 
dow he  saw  her  eyes,  laughing,  inviting, 
daring,  forbidding. 
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Ough!  that  rigid  old  gorgon  in  the 
chair! 

“ I have  a note  to  deliver/ ” he  said, 
hastily,  “ and  though  I assure  you  I didn’t 
read  it  on  the  way,  I’ll  risk  saying  that 
it’s  an  invitation  to  the  garden-party 
to-morrow  night  at  Buena  Vista.  Will 
you  come?” 

“ Will  I come!”  cried  Surprise,  raptur- 
ously, and  gave  him  another  glimpse  of 
the  girl  of  yesterday. 

“ Then  I’ll  tell  Mrs.  Paisley  Lockard  to 
count  on  you,  too.  . And  come  early,  do. 
The  party  won’t  really  begin  till  you 
get  there.” 

“You  certainly  won’t  go!”  In  Miss 
Felicia’s  voice  horror  spoke. 

Surprise  rose  slowly,  drawing  a heavy 
breath,  lifting  both  palms.  “ If  Fate 
will  only  give  me  a chance!”  she  said, 
deeply. 

“Nonsense!  What  could  you  wear?” 
said  Miss  Felicia,  oblivious  of  any  be- 
trayal of  inconsistency. 

“ I’ll  wear  the  blue-flowered  silk  that 
was  in  mother’s  trousseau.  With  the  full 
skirt  and  sleeves,  it’s  not  so  very  out  of 
style.  And  the  turquoises  and  pearls,  and 
the  ivory  comb,  and  the  mbther-of -pearl 
fan,  and  the  point  scarf,  and  the  slippers 
with  the  gold  buckles — ” 

“ Surprise  Sutcliffe ! I’ve  told  you 
dozens  of  times  that  if  it’s  ever  known 
we  have  those  things — ” 

“ I don’t  care  if  they  are  all  stolen 
that  night.  I’ll  get  the  good  of  things 
once,  whatever  follows.  They  might  as 
well  be  really  buried.  It’s  no  use  to  say 
a word,  sister.  This  one  time  I carry  my 
own  way  through.” 

But  she  did  not  come,  and  did  not 
come. 

Perhaps  she  thought  they  were  to  meet 
at  the  stile. 

lie  reached  there,  breathless. 

A figure  rose  stiffly.  Miss  Felicia! 

She  held  out  to  him  a parcel  whose 
mere  size  and  shape  Surprise  would  have 
recognized.  .“  Take  this  to  Mrs.  Paisley 
Lockard,”  she  said — Miss  Felicia  never 
said  please  nor  sounded  it — “with  the 
compliments  of  the  Misses  Sutcliffe,  and 
tell  her  that  if  she  will  call.  Miss  Felicia 
will  be  pleased  to  have  her  taste  some  of 
her  raspberry  shrub  made  from  an  old 


recipe  of  her  mother's,  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  of 
Walnut  Woods.” 

“ But — Surprise?”  Kinnard  stammered. 

Without  another  word  the  old  woman 
walked  off. 

Just  as  he  stepped  into  the  shadow  of 
the  lane,  Kinnard  saw  Surprise  lean  cau- 
tiously over  the  gate,  lean  gleaming  in 
soft  stuff  and  jewelry,  and  look,  and 
draw  back. 

He  stopped.  He  turned  himself  about 
face.  If  it  had  been  another  fellow  he 
would  have  thought  it  funny.  As  it  was, 
he  raged.  And  that  rage  wheeled  him 
around  once  more  face  forward.  But 
with  the  rage  came  strategy.  He  ad- 
vanced on  the  far  side  of  the  lane,  in 
deep  shade,  until,  directly  opposite  the 
gate,  just  as  she  leaned  to  peep  again,  he 
stepped  out  and  confronted  her. 

Surprise  breathed  a soft  “ Oh !”  She 
seemed  gathering  herself  for  flight. 
Then,  her  draperies  caught  to  her  bosom, 
she  peered  in  nonchalant  inquiry.  “ Who 
is  it?  The  light — ” 

He  pushed  through  the  gate.  “ Why 
didn’t  you  come?  What  do  you  expect  a 
man  to  care  for  in  you  when  you  are  rude 
and  deceitful  and  capricious,  and  make  a 
fool  of  him,  and  care  only  for  your  power 
of  self  and  sex?  Is  that  being  pretty?” 
But  under  his  indignation  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  her  look.  In  spite  of  full  sleeves 
and  skirt,  the  old  costume  had  not,  of 
course,  the  current  lines.  Its  quaintness 
accented  her.  And  the  flow  and  color  of 
it  and  her  extra  touches  in  ornament  ex- 
pressed her  as  the  soft  iridescence  does 
the  dove.  “ What  do  you  expect  a man 
to  care  for  in  you?” 

“ When,  pray,  did  I ask  a man  to  care?’ 

“You  were  waiting.  You  were  begin- 
ning to  be  afraid  I wouldn’t  come.” 

Her  hand,  pulling  carelessly  at  the  rose- 
bush, trembled.  “ Well,  he  came,”  she 
said.  “What  did  he  care  for,  then?”  The 
eves  teased,  the  mouth  quivered. 

Instinct,  older  than  speech  or  reason, 
actuated  him.  He  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  a man,  compelling. 

And  the  eternal  feminine  answered 
him. 

When  he  emerged,  dripping,  from 
ecstasy,  he  realized  it.  “You  do  love 
me!” 

She  pulled  away.  “ How  you  spoil 
things!  That  isn’t  the  thing  for  you  to 
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say.”  Then  she  faced  him  with  white 
passion.  “ Of  course  I didn’t  come,  not 
half-way,  not  one  step.  Even  if  I have 
never  had  another  lover!  Oh,  for  that 
very  reason!  Now  I’ll  have  the  best  or 
nothing.  Give  all  or  not  at  all.” 

“ Never  have  had  another  lover.  You? 
Oh!  You  masterpiece!  you  treasure! 
Buried.  Here.  Well,  at  least  I have  un- 
earthed you  at  last.  And  for  me — the 
Dream  of  the  Morning  has  materialized.” 
Her  color  rose  again  like  flame  in  an  up- 
ward draught.  “ You  do  love  me!”  he  re- 
peated, with  a wonder  that  never  expected 
to  grow  old. 

She  laughed  softly,  pushing  back  with 
her  crossed  arms  against  his  breast. 


“You  will  say  the  wrong  side  of  the  re- 
sponses! Like  Old  Uncle  Jerry.  He  was 
a preacher  once,  Would  be  nothing  but 
Episcopalian  like  quality  white  folks, 
and  always  insisted  on  reading  all  the 
service  himself.  Still,  since  you  say 
both  sides — ” 

“ Some  one  has  to  say  yours,”  Kinnard 
reminded  her.  “Will  you?” 

“ What  is  that  hard  thing  in  your 
pocket?  Grandfather’s  snuff-box!  Well, 
dear  old  sister!  So  she  and  Mrs.  Paisley 
Lockard  can  meet  as  equals  at  last.” 

“ Come  with  me  to  give  it  to  her,”  he 
said.  “ Yes,  do.  I want  them  to  see  you 
as  you  are  to-night.” 


Joan  of  Arc  at  Domremy 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

LORD  CHRIST,  if  I might  serve  Thee  in  my  heart 
j Within  some  convent  close,  whose  quiet  walls 
Enfold  a garden — there  with  Thee  apart 
To  walk  in  holiness,  where  sunshine  falls 

And  birds  sing  through  the  arbors  all  the  day! 

Or,  if  this  may  not  be,  then  in  my  room 
Warded  by  angels,  might  I hide  away 

And,  glad  and  silent,  with  my  wheel  and  loom 

In  toil  and  meditation,  maidenly, 

With  prayer  and  fasting,  make  my  soul  so  white 
The  Blessed  Virgin  might  reach  forth  to  me 

Her  arms  that  cradled  Thee ! Lord,  if  I might ! 

But  ah,  the  Visions  and  the  Voices,  Lord! 

Thy  heaven  is  all  a flashing  of  white  fire 
And  every  angel  bears  a flaming  sword 

Calling  me  forth.  . . . Lord,  if  at  Thy  desire 

I must  put  by  the  distaff  and  the  wheel, 

I am  Thy  handmaid.  . . . Make  me  unto  France 
A heart  of  adamant  and  edge  of  steel 
Like  Deborah  of  .old.  Cry  the  advance! 

Yet  be  Thou  near,  in  this  Thy  way  I take — 

For  look,  dear  God!  Across  it  falls  the  shame. 

The  shadow  of  the  scaffold  and  the  stake — 

And  in  my  flesh  the  writhing  of  the  flame! 
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OF  immense  timeliness  as  a prepara- 
tive to  the  War  of  Secession  was 
the  reconstitution  of  the  material 
of  the  navy,  practically  coincident  with 
the  regeneration  of  the  personnel,  between 
1850  and  1860.  The  causes  which  led  to 
this  are  before  my  time  and  beyond  my 
contemporary  knowledge.  They  therefore 
form  no  part  of  my  theme ; but  the  result, 
which  is  more  important  than  the  process, 
was  strictly  contemporary  with  me.  It 
marked  a definite  parting  with  sails  as 
the  motive  reliance  of  a ship  of  war,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  characterized  by 
an  extreme  conservatism,  which  was 
probably  judicious  at  the  time,  and  cer- 
tainly represented  general  contempo- 
rary naval  opinion.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Atlantic  was  first 
crossed  by  a steamer  in  1837  (a  feat 
shortly  before  thought  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  coal  consumption),  and  that 
the  screw  propeller  was  not  largely  adopt- 
ed till  several  years  afterwards.  In 
1855  the  transatlantic  liners  were  still 
paddlers;  but  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  was 
far  above  the  water,  and  so,  in  neces- 
sary consequence,  was  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  transmitted  power  from 
the  boilers  to  the  wheel.  All  battle  ex- 
perience avouched  the  probability  of  dis- 
abling injury  under  such  exposure;  not 
more  certain,  but  probably  more  fatal, 
than  that  to  spars  and  sails  of  sailing- 
ships.  Despite  this  drawback,  paddle- 
wheel  men-of-war  were  being  built  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850.  Our  own  navy 
had  of  these  two  large  and  powerful  ves- 
sels, sisters,  the  Missouri  and  the  Missis- 
sippii.  Singularly  enough,  both  met  the 
same  end — by  fire;  the  Missouri  being 
burned  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  in  1843, 
the  Mississippi  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  the  course  of  Farragut’s  pas- 
sage of  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  in 
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1863.  This  engagement  marked  the  end 
of  the  admiral's  achievements  in  the 
river,  throughout  which,  beginning  with 
the  passage  of  the  forts  and  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi  had 
done  good  work.  At  the  time  of  her  de- 
struction the  present  Admiral  Dewey 
was  her  first  lieutenant.  Besides  these 
two  we  had  the  Susquehanna , “ paddle- 
wheel  steam-frigate,”  which  also  served 
manfully  through  the  war,  and  was  in 
commission  after  it.  It  was  she  who 
carried  General  Sherman  on  his  mission 
to  Mexico  in  1866.  As  usual,  the  princi- 
pal European  navies  had  built  many 
more  of  these  vessels  — that  is,  had 
adopted  improvements  more  readily  than 
we  did.  During  my  first  cruise  after 
graduation,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  1859- 
61,  the  British  squadron  there  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  paddlers,  the  flag-ship 
Leopard  being  one.  As  I remember, 
there  was  only  one  screw  steamer,  the 
sloop  of  war  Curasao. 

By  that  time,  however,  the  paddlers 
were  only  survivals ; but  it  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  with  reference  to  the  cry  of 
obsolescence  so  readily  raised  in  our  day, 
that  these  survivals  did  yeoman  service 
in  the  War  of  Secession.  It  is  possible  to 
be  too  quick  in  discarding  as  well  as  too 
slow  in  adopting.  By  1850  the  screw  had 
made  good  its  position;  and  the  difficulty 
which  had  impeded  the  progress  of  steam 
in  men-of-war  disappeared  when  it  be- 
came possible  to  place  all  machinery  be- 
low water.  There  were,  however,  many 
improvements  still  to  come  before  it 
could  be  frankly  and  fully  accepted  as  the 
sole  motive  power.  It  is  not  well  to  let 
go  with  one  hand  till  sure  of  your  grip 
with  the  other.  So  in  the  early  days  of 
electric  lighting,  prudent  steamship  com- 
panies kept  their  oil-lamps  trimmed  and 
filled  in  the  brackets  alongside  of  the 
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electric  globes.  Apart  from  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  average  man — and 
governments  are  almost  always  averages 
— in  adjusting  his  action  to  novel  condi- 
tions, the  science  of  steam-enginery  was 
still  very  backward.  Notably  the  expend- 
iture of  coal  was  excessive;  to  produce 
a given  result,  in  miles  travelled  or  speed 
attained,  much  more  had  to  be  burned 
than  now — a condition  to  which  contrib- 
uted also  the  lack  of  rigidity  in  the  wood- 
en hulls,  which  still  held  their  ground. 
Sails  were  very  expensive  articles,  as  I 
heard  said  by  an  accomplished  officer  of  the 
olden  days ; but  they  were  less  costly  than 
coal.  Steam,  therefore,  was  accepted  at 
the  first  only  as  an  accessory,  for  emer- 
gencies. It  was  too  evident  for  question, 
that  in  battle  a vessel  independent  of  the 
wind  would  have  an  unqualified  advan- 
tage over  one  dependent ; though  an 
early  acquaintance  of  mine,  a sailmaker 
in  the  navy — a man  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  tried  courage — used  to  main- 
tain that  steam  would  never  prevail. 
Small  steamers,  he  contended,  would  ac- 
company sailing  fleets  to  tow  vessels  be- 
calmed or  disabled  in  battle ; a most 
entertaining  instance  of  professional  pre- 
possession. What  would  be  his  reflections, 
had  he  survived  till  this  year  of  grace, 
to  see  only  six  sailmakers  on  the  active 
list  of  the  navy,  the  last  appointed  in 
1888,  and  not  one  of  them  afloat?  Like- 
wise, in  breasting  the  continuous  head- 
winds that  mark  some  ocean  districts,  or 
traversing  the  calms  of  others,  there 
would  be  gain;  but  for  the  most  part 
sailing,  it  was  thought,  was  sufficiently 
expeditious,  decidedly  cheaper,  and  more 
generally  reliable;  for  steamers  " broke 
down.”  Admiral  Baudin,  a French  vet- 
eran of  the  Napoleonic  period,  was  very 
sniffy  over  the  uncertainties  of  action  of 
the  steamers  accompanying  his  sailing 
frigates  when  he  bombarded  Vera  Cruz 
in  1839;  and  since  writing  these  words 
I have  come  across  the  following  quota- 
tion, of  several  years  later,  from  the  Lon- 
don Guardian , which  is  republishing  some 
of  its  ancient  news  under  the  title  "*Tis 
Sixty  Years  Since”: 

Naval  Manoeuvres  in  1846.  The  Squadron 
of  Evolution  is  one  of  the  topics  of  the 
present  week  (June  10,  1846).  Its  arrival 
in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  after  a cruise  which 


has  tested  by  every  variety  of  weather  the 
sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels,  has  furnish- 
ed the  world  with  a few  particulars  of  its 
doings,  and  with  some  materials  for  specu- 
lating on  the  problems  it  was  sent  out  to 
solve.  The  result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
certainly  unfavorable  to  the  exclusive  prev- 
alence of  steam  agency  in  naval  warfare. 
Sailing-ships,  it  is  seen,  can  do  things  which 
steamers,  as  at  present  constructed,  cannot 
accomplish.  They  can  keep  the  sea  when 
steamers  cannot.  But  the  screw  steamer, 
which  is  reported  “ to  have  astonished 
everybody,”  is  certainly  an  exception.  Per- 
haps by  this  contrivance  the  rapidity  and 
convenience  of  steam  locomotion  may  be 
combined  with  the  power  and  stability  of 
our  huge  sailing  batteries. 

Under  convictions  thus  slowly  recast- 
ing, the  first  big  steam  ships  of  war  car- 
ried merely  " auxiliary”  engines;  were, 
in  fact,  sailing-vessels,  of  the  types  in  use 
for  over  a century,  into  which  machin- 
ery was  introduced  to  meet  occasional 
emergencies.  In  some  cases,  probably  in 
many,  ships  already  built  as  sailers  were 
lengthened  and  engined.  As  late  as  1868 
we  were  station-mates  with  one  such,  the 
Rodney  of  ninety  guns,  then  the  flag- 
ship of  the  British  China  squadron;  and 
we  had  already  met  another,  the  Princess 
Royal , at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  home- 
ward bound.  She,  however,  had  been 
built  as  a steamer.  She  was  a singularly 
handsome  vessel,  of  her  majestic  type; 
and,  as  she  lay  close  by  us,  I remember 
commenting  on  her  appearance  to  one  of 
my  messmates — poor  Stewart,  who  after- 
wards went  down  in  the  Oneida.  "Yes,” 
he  replied,  “ she  possesses  several  ele- 
ments of  the  sublime.”  They  certain- 
ly were  imposing  creations,  with  their 
double  and  treble  tiers  of  guns,  thrusting 
their  black  muzzles  through  the  succes- 
sive ports  which,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
to  twenty,  broke  through  the  two  broad 
white  bands  that  from  bow  to  stern 
traversed  the  blackness  of  their  hulls; 
above  which  rose  spars  as  tall  and  brood 
as  ever  graced  the  days  of  Nelson.  To 
make  the  illusion  of  the  past  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  the  dissemblance 
from  the  sailing-ship  as  slight,  the  smoke- 
stack— or  funnel — was  telescopic,  permit- 
ting it  to  be  lowered  almost  out  of  sight. 
For  those  who  can  recall  these  predeces- 
sors of  the  modem  battle-ships,  the  latter 
can  make  slight  claim  to  beauty  or  un- 
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pressiveness;  yet,  despite  the  ugliness  of 
their  angular  broken  sky-line,  they  have 
a gracefulness  all  their  own  when  moving 
slowly  in  still  water.  I remember,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  watching  the  French 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  six  or  eight  battle- 
ships leaving  the  harbor  of  Villefranche, 
near  Nice.  There  was  some  manoeuvring 
to  get  their  several  stations,  during  which, 
here  and  there,  a vessel  lying  quiet  wait- 
ing her  opportunity  would  glide  forward 
with  a dozen  slow  turns  of  the  screws, 
not  agitating  the  water  beyond  a light 
ripple  at  the  bows.  The  bay  at  the  mo- 
ment was  quiet  as  a mill-pond,  and  it 
needed  little  imagination  to  prompt 
recognition  of  the  identity  of  dignified 
movement  with  that  of  a swan  making  its 
leisurely  way  by  means  equally  unseen; 
no  turbulent  display  of  energy,  yet  sug- 
gestive of  mysterious  power. 

Before  the  War  of  Secession,  and  in- 
deed for  some  twenty  years  after  it,  the 
United  States  never  inclined  to  the  main- 
tenance of  squadrons,  properly  so  called. 
It  is  true  that  a dozen  ships  of  the  line  were 
built  during  the  sail  period,  but  they  never 
sailed  together;  and  the  essence  of  the 
battle-ship  in  all  eras  is  combined  action. 
Our  squadrons,  till  long  after  I entered 
the  navy,  were  simply  aggregations  of 
vessels,  no  two  of  which  were  necessarily 
of  the  same  size  or  class.  When  a ship 
of  the  line  went  to  sea  (which  never 
happened  in  my  time)  she  went  without 
mates — a palpable  paradox:  a ship  of  the 
line  which  to  no  line  belonged.  Ours 
was  a navy  of  single,  isolated  cruisers; 
and  under  that  condition  we  had  received 
a correct  tradition  that,  whatever  the 
nominal  class  of  an  American  ship  of 
war,  she  should  be  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  corresponding  vessels  built  by 
other  nations.  Each  cruiser,  therefore, 
would  bring  superior  force  to  any  field 
of  battle  at  all  possible  to  her.  This  was 
a perfectly  just  military  conception,  to 
which  in  great  measure  we  owed  our  suc- 
cesses in  1812.  The  same  rule  does  not 
apply  to  fleets,  which  to  achieve  the  like 
superiority  rely  upon  united  action,  and 
upon  tactical  facility  obtained  by  the 
homogeneous  qualities  of  the  several 
ships,  enabling  them  to  combine  greater 
numbers  upon  a part  of  the  enemy. 
Therefore  Great  Britain,  which  so  long 
ruled  the  world  by  fleets,  attached  less 


importance  to  size  in  the  particular  ves- 
sel. Class  for  class  her  ships  were 
weaker  than  her  enemies’,  but  in  fleet 
action  they  usually  won.  At  the  period 
of  which  I am  writing,  the  screw 
propeller,  having  fairly  established  its 
position,  prompted  a reconstruction  of 
the  navy,  with  no  change  of  the  prin- 
ciples just  mentioned.  The  cruiser  idea 
dictated  the  classes  of  vessels  ordered, 
and  the  idea  of  relative  size  prescribed 
their  dimensions.  There  were  to  be  six 
steam-frigates  of  the  largest  class,  six 
steam-sloops,  and  six  smaller  vessels,  a 
precise  title  for  which  I do  not  know.  I 
myself  have  usually  called  them  by  the 
French  name  corvette,  which  has  a -recog- 
nized place  in  English  marine  phraseol- 
ogy, and  means  a sloop  of  war  of  the 
smallest  class.  A transfer  of  terms,  ac- 
companying a change  of  system,  is  apt 
to  be  marked  by  anomalies. 

These  eighteen  vessels  were  the  nucleus 
of  the  fighting  force  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment met  the  War  of  Secession.  In 
the  frigates  and  sloops  steam  was  pure- 
ly auxiliary;  they  had  every  spar  and 
sail  of  the  sailing-ships  to  which  they 
corresponded.  Four  of  the  larger  sloops 
— the  Hartford,  Richmond,  Brooklyn, 
and  Pensacola  — constituted  the  back- 
bone of  Farragut’s  fleet  throughout  his 
operations  in  the  Mississippi.  The  Lan- 
caster, one  of  the  finest  of  these  five 
sisters,  was  already  in  the  Pacific,  and 
there  remained  throughout  the  war;  while 
the  San  Jacinto,  being  of  different  type 
and  size,  was  employed  rather  as  a cruiser 
than  for  the  important  operations  of 
war.  It  was  she  that  arrested  the  Con- 
federate commissioners,  Slidell  and  Ma- 
son, on  board  the  British  mail-steamer 
Trent,  in  1861.  The  corvettes  were  also 
employed  for  the  most  part  as  cruisers, 
being  at  once  less  effective  in  battery, 
for  river  work,  and  swifter.  They  alone 
of  the  vessels  built  in  the  fifties  were 
engined  for  speed,  as  speed  went  in  those 
days;  but  their  sail  power  also  was  ample, 
though  somewhat  reduced.  One  of  them, 
the  Iroquois,  accompanied  Farragut  to 
New  Orleans,  as  did  a sister  ship  to  her, 
the  Oneida,  which  was  laid  down  in  1861, 
after  many  Southern  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives had  left  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  secession  movement  be- 
came ominous  of  war;  when  it  began  to 
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be  admitted  that  perhaps,  after  all,  for 
sufficient  cause,  brothers  might  shed  the 
’blood  of  brothers.  The  steam-frigates 
were  of  too  deep  draught  to  be  of  much 
use  in  the  shoal  waters  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  hostilities  and  the  character 
of  the  Southern  coast  confined  naval 
operations.  Being  extremely  expensive  in 
up-keep,  with  enormous  crews,  and  not 
having  speed  under  steam  to  make  them 
effective  chasers,  they  were  of  little  avail 
against  an  enemy  who  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  any  ships  at  sea  heavy  enough 
‘to  compete  with  them.  The  Wabash  of 
this  class  bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  Du- 
pont at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal;  and 
after  the  fight  the  negroes  who  had  wit- 
nessed it  from  shore  reported  that  when 
“that  checker-sided  ship,”  following  the 
elliptical  course  prescribed  to  the  squad- 
ron for  the  engagement,  came  abreast 
the  enemy’s  works,  the  gunners  after  one 
experience  took  at  once  to  cover.  No 
barbette  or  merely  embrasured  battery  of 
that  day  could  stand  up  against  the 
twenty  or  more  heavy  guns  carried  on 
each  broadside  by  the  steam-frigates,  if 
these  could  get  near  enough.  At  New 
Orleans,  even  the  less  numerous  pieces 
of  the  sloops  beat  down  opposition,  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  front  of  Fori 
St.  Philip  and  close  to;  but  when  they 
passed  on,  so  the  first  lieutenant  of  one  of 
them  told  me,  the  enemy  returned  to  his 
guns  and  hammered  them  severely.  This 
showed  that  the  fort  was  not  seriously 
injured,  nor  its  armament  decisively  crip- 
pled; but  that  the  personnel  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  fire  of  many 
heavy  guns  during  the  critical  period  re- 
quired for  the  smaller  as  well  as  larger 
vessels  to  pass.  As  most  of  the  river 
work  was  of  this  character,  the  broadsides 
of  the  sloops  were  determinative,  and 
those  of  the  frigates  would  have  been 
more  so  could  they  have  been  brought  to 
the  scene;  but  they  could  not.  Much 
labor  was  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
drag  the  Colorado,  sister  ship  to  the 
Wabash,  across  the  bar  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ; but  fruitlessly. 

For  the  reasons  named,  the  screw  frig- 
ates built  in  the  fifties  had  little  active 
share  in  the  War  of  Secession.  Were  they, 
then,  from  a national  standpoint,  useless- 
ly built?  Not  unless  preparation  for 
war  is  to  be  rejected  and  reliance  placed 


upon  extemporized  means.  To  this  resort 
our  people  have  always  been  inclined  to 
trust  unduly,  owing  to  a false  or  partial 
reading  of  history;  but  to  it  they  were 
excusably  compelled  by  the  extensive  de- 
mands of  the  War  of  Secession,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  At 
the  time  these  frigates  were  built  they 
were,  by  their  dimensions  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  armaments,  much  the  most 
formidable  ships  of  their  class  afloat,  or  as 
yet  designed.  Though  correctly  styled 
frigates — having  but  one  covered  deck  of 
guns  — they  were  open  to  the  charge, 
brought  against  our  frigates  in  1812  by 
the  British,  of  being  ships  of  the  line 
in  disguise;  and  being  homogeneous  in 
qualities,  they  would,  in  acting  together, 
have  presented  a line  of  battle  extorting 
very  serious  consideration  from  any 
probable  foreign  enemy.  It  was  for  such 
purpose  they  were  built;  and  it  was  no 
reproach  to  their  designers  that,  being 
adapted  to  meet  a probable  contingency, 
they  were  too  big  for  one  which  very  few 
men  thought  likely.  At  that  moment, 
when  the  portentous  evolution  of  naval 
material  which  my  time  has  witnessed  was 
but  just  beginning,  they  were  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  abreast  and  rather  ahead  of 
the  conclusions  as  yet  reached  by  con- 
temporary opinion.  The  best  of  compli- 
ments was  paid  them  by  the  imitation  of 
other  navies;  for,  when  the  first  one  was 
built,  we  sent  her  abroad  on  exhibition, 
much  like  a hen  cackling  over  its  last 
performance,  with  the  result  that  we  had 
not  long  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
newest  and  best  thing.  It  is  this  place 
in  a long  series  of  development  which 
gives  them  their  historical  interest.  But 
if  the  frigates  were  unfitted  to  the  par- 
ticular emergency  of  a civil  contest,  scarce- 
ly to  be  discerned  as  imminent  in  1855, 
the  advantage  of  preparation  for  general 
service  is  avouched  by  the  history  of  the 
first  year  of  hostilities,  even  so  excep- 
tional as  those  of  1861  and  1862.  Within 
a year  of  the  first  Bull  Run,  Farragut’s 
squadron  had  fought  its  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg. 
That  the  extreme  position  was  not  held 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  ships,  but  of  back- 
wardness in  other  preparations  of  the 
nation.  Save  the  Oneida,  all  the  naval 
vessels  that  subdued  New  Orleans  had 
been  launched  and  ready  before  the  war. 
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except  the  gunboats ; and  to  attribute 
any  determinative  effect  in  such  opera- 
tions to  these,  with  their  one  heavy  gun, 
is  to  misunderstand  the  conditions.  Even 
a year  later,  at  the  very  important  pas- 
sage of  Port  Hudson,  the  fighting  work 
was  done  by  the  Hartford,  Richmond, 
Mississippi,  and  Monongahela ; of  which 
only  the  last  named  and  least  powerful 
was  built  after  the  war  began.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value,  mate- 
rial and  moral,  of  the  early  successes 
which  led  the  way  to  the  opening  of  the 
great  river,  due  to  having  the  ships  and 
officers  ready.  So  the  important  advan- 
tages obtained  by  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal  in  South  Carolina,  and  of  Hatteras 
Inlet  in  North  Carolina,  within  the  first 
six  months,  were  the  results  of  readiness; 
slight  and  inadequate  as  that  was  in  refer- 
ence to  anything  like  a great  naval  war. 

A brief  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
the  navy  at  the  opening  of  the  War  of 
Secession  will  bring  out  still  more  vividly 
how  vitally  important  to  the  issue  were  the 
constructions  of  the  decade,  1850-1880. 
In  March,  1861,  when  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated, the  available  ships  of  war  at 
sea  or  in  the  yards  numbered  sixty-one. 
Of  these,  thirty-four  were  sailing-vessels, 
substantially  worthless;  although,  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world  was  still  chiefly 
carried  on  by  sailing-ships,  they  could 
be  of  some  slight  service  against  these 
attempting  to  pass  a blockade.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  they  were  but  scare- 
crows, if  even  respected  as  such.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  steamers,  only  six  dated  from 
before  1850;  the  remainder  were  being 
built  when  I entered  the  Naval  Academy 
in  September,  1856.  Their  construction, 
with  all  that  it  meant,  constituted  a prin- 
cipal part  of  the  environment  into  which 
I was  then  brought,  of  which  the  recast- 
ing of  the  list  of  officers  was  the  other 
most  important  and  significant  feature. 
Both  were  revolutionary  in  character,  and 
prophetic  of  further  changes  quite  beyond 
the  foresight  of  contemporaries.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  period  in  question 
has  the  character  of  an  epoch,  initiated, 
made  possible,  by  the  invention  of  the 
screw  propeller;  which,  in  addition  to 
the  better  nautical  qualities  associated 
with  it,  permitted  the  defence  of  the 
machinery  by  submersion,  and  of  the  sides 
of  the  ship  by  the  application  of  armor. 


In  this  lay  the  germ  of  the  race  between 
the  armor  and  the  gun,  involving  almost 
directly  the  attempt  to  reach  the  parts 
which  armor  cannot  protect — the  under- 
water body — by  means  of  the  torpedo. 
The  increases  of  weight  induced  by  the 
competition  of  gun  and  armor  led  neces- 
sarily to  increase  of  size,  which  in  turn 
lent  itself  to  increases  of  speed  that  have 
been  pushed  beyond  the  strictly  necessary, 
and  at  all  events  are  neither  militarily 
nor  logically  involved  in  the  progress 
made.  It  has  remained  to  me  always  a 
matter  of  interest  and  satisfaction  that 
I first  knew  the  navy,  was  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  and  association  with  it,  in 
this  period  of  unconscious  transition ; 
and  that  to  the  fact  of  its  being  yet  in- 
complete I have  owed  the  experience  of 
vessels,  now  wholly  extinct,  of  which  it 
would  be  less  than  truth  to  say  that  in  all 
essential  details  they  were  familiar  to 
the  men  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Nay, 
in  their  predecessors  of  that  date,  as  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  contemporary  prints,  it 
is  easy  to  trace  the  development  in  form 
of  the  ships  I have  known  from  the 
medieval  galley;  and  this,  were  the  rec- 
ords equally  complete,  would  doubtless 
find  its  rudimentary  outlines  in  the 
triremes  of  the  ancient  world.  Of  this 
evolution  of  structure  clear  evidences  re- 
main also  in  terminology,  even  now  cur- 
rent; survivals  which,  if  the  facts,  were 
unknown,  would  provoke  curiosity  and 
inquiry  as  to  their  origin,  as  physiol- 
ogists seek  to  reconstruct  the  past  of  a 
race  from  scanty  traces  still  extant. 

I have  said  that  the  character  of  the 
ships  then  building  constituted  a chief 
part  of  my  environment  in  entering  the 
navy.  The  effect  was  inevitable,  and 
amounted,  in  fact,  simply  to  making  me 
a man  of  my  period.  My  most  susceptible 
years  were  colored  by  the  still  lingering 
traditions  of  the  sail  era  and  of  the 
u marlingspike  seaman  n ; not  that  I,  al- 
ways clumsy  with  my  fingers,  had  any 
promise  of  ever  distinguishing  myself 
with  the  marlingspike.  This  expressive 
phrase,  derived  from  its  chief  tool,  char- 
acterized the  whole  professional  equip- 
ment of  the  then  mechanic  of  the  sea; 
of  the  man  who,  given  the  necessary 
rope-yarns,  and  the  spars  shaped  |)y  a 
carpenter,  could  take  a bare  hull  as  she 
lay  for  the  first  time  quietly  at  anchor 
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In  the  Second  April 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS 


n 

A S John  Bulmer  leisurely  ascended 
A from  the  village  the  birds  were 
^ waking.  Whether  day  were  at 
hand  or  no  was  a matter  of  twittering 
debate  overhead,  but  in  the  west  the  stars 
were  paling  one  by  one,  like  candles 
puffed  out  by  the  pretentious  little  wind 
that  was  bustling  about  the  turquoise 
cupola  of  heaven;  and  eastward  Belle- 
garde  showed  stark,  as  though  scissored 
from  a painting,  against  a sky  of  gray 
and  rose.  Here  was  a world  of  faint 
ambiguity.  Here  was  the  exquisite  ten- 
sion of  dawn,  curiously  achime  with  his 
mood,  for  just  now  he  found  the  universe 
too  beautiful  to  put  any  actual  faith  in 
its  existence.  He  had  strayed  into 
Faery,  somehow, — into  Atlantis,  or  Ava- 
lon, or  " a wood  near  Athens  ” — a land 
of  opalescence  and  vapor  and  delicate 
color,  that  would  vanish  bubblelike  at  the 
discreet  tap  of  Pawsey  fetching  in  his 
shaving- water ; and  meantime  his  memory 
snatched  at  each  loveliness,  jealously,  as 
a png  snatches  bits  of  sugar. 

Beneath  her  window  he  paused  and 
shifted  his  lute  before  him.  Then  he 
began  to  sing,  exultant  in  the  unreality 
of  everything  and  of  himself  in  par- 
ticular. 

Sang  John  Bulmer: 

“ Speed  forth,  my  song,  the  sun’s  am- 
bassador, 

Lest  in  the  east  night  prove  the  con- 
queror. 

And  day  be  slain,  and  darkness  tri- 
umph,— for 

The  sun  is  single,  but  her  eyes  are  twain. 

“ And  now  the  sunlight  and  the  night 
contest 

A doubtful  battle,  and  day  bides  at  best 

Doubtful,  until  she  waken.  Tis  attest 

The  sun  is  single. 

“ But  her  eyes  are  twain,— 

And  should  the  light  of  all  the  world 

delay, 


And  darkness  prove  victorious?  Is  it  day 

Now  that  the  sun  alone  is  risen? 

“Nay, 

The  sun  is  single,  but  her  eyes  are 
twain, — 

Twain  firmaments  that  mock  with  heaven- 
lier  hue 

The  heavens’  less  lordly  and  less  gracious 
blue. 

And  lit  with  sunlier  sunlight  through 
and  through. 

“ The  sun  is  single,  but  her  eyes  are  twain. 

And  of  fair  things  this  side  of  Paradise 

Fairest,  of  goodly  things  most  goodly.’* 

He  paused  here  and  smote  a resonant 
and  louder  chord.  His  voice,  too,  ascend- 
ed in  dulcet  supplication. 

a Rise, 

And  succor  the  benighted  world  that  cries, 
The  sun  is  single , hut  her  eyes  are  twain  I** 

" Eh — ? So  it  is  you,  is  it  ?”  Claire  was 
peeping  disdainfully  from  the  window. 
Her  throat  was  bare — a superfluous  mir- 
acle among  so  many  — and  her  dusky 
hair  was  a shade  dishevelled,  and  in  her 
meditative  eyes  he  caught  the  flicker  of 
her  tardiest  dream  just  as  it  vanished. 

"It  is  I,”  John  Bulmer  confessed — 
"come  to  awaken  you  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  Poictesme.” 

" I had  much  rather  have  had  my  sleep 
out,”  said  she,  resentfully.  "In  perfect 
frankness,  I find  you  and  your  ancient 
customs  a nuisance.” 

"You  lack  romance,  my  wife.” 

"Oh — ?”  She  was  a person  of  many 
cryptic  exclamations,  this  bride  of  his. 
Presently  she  said:  "Indeed,  Monsieur 
Bulmer,  I entreat  you  to  leave  Poictesme. 
I have  informed  Louis  of  everything  and 
he  is  rather  furious.” 

John  Bulmer  said,  "Do  you  compre- 
hend why  I have  not  already  played  the 
emigrant  ?” 

" Yes,”  she  answered,  after  a little 
pause. 
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“ And  for  the  same  reason  I can  never 
leave  you  so  long  as  this  gross  body  be  at 
my  disposal.  You  are  about  to  tell  me 
that  if  I remain  here  I shall  probably 
be  hanged  on  account  of  what  happened 
yesterday.  There  are  reasons  why  I do 
not  consider  this  likely,  but  if  I knew 
it  to  be  true — if  I had  but  one  hour’s 
start  of  Jack  Ketch — I.  swear  to  you  I 
would  not  budge.” 

“ I am  heartily  sorry,”  she  replied, 
“since  if  I had  known  you  really  cared 
for  me — so  much — I would  never  have 
married  you.  Oh,  it  is  impossible!”  the 
girl  laughed  with  a trace  of  hysteria, 
“ you  had  not  laid  eyes  on  me  until  a 
week  ago  yesterday.” 

“ My  dear,”  John  Bulmer  answered,  “ I 
am  perhaps  inadequately  acquainted  with 
the  etiquette  of  such  matters,  but  I make 
bold  to  question  if  love  is  exclusively 
regulated  by  clock-ticks.  Observe!”  he 
said,  with  a sort  of  fury;  “there  is  a 
mocking  demon  in  me  who  twists  ray 
tongue  into  a jest  even  when  I am  most 
serious.  I love  you;  and  I dare  not  tell 
you  so  without  a grin.  Then  when  you 
laugh  at  me  I,  too,  can  laugh,  and  the 
whole  transaction  be  regarded  as  a paro- 
dy. Oh,  I am  indeed  a coward !” 

“ Not  so!”  she  earnestly  replied.  “ You 
proved  that  yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday  I shot  an  unsuspecting 
man,  and  afterward  fenced  with  another 
— in  a shirt  of  Milanese  armor!  Yes,  I 
was  astoundingly  heroic  yesterday,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  the  while  I 
knew  myself  to  be  as  safe  as  though  I 
were  snug  at  home  snoring  under  an 
eider-down  quilt.  Yet,  to  do  me  justice, 
I am  a shade  less  afraid  of  physical  dan- 
ger than  of  ridicule.” 

She  gave  him  a womanly  answer. 
“You  are  not  ridiculous,  and  to  wear 
armor  was  very  sensible  of  you.” 

“To  the  contrary,  I am  extremely 
ridiculous.  For  observe:  I am  an  elder- 
ly man,  quite  old  enough  to  be  your 
father;  I am  fat — no,  that  is  kind  of 
you,  but  I am  not  well  built,  I am  merely 
and  unpardonably  fat;  and  I believe  I 
am  not  possessed  of  any  fatal  beauty  of 
feature  such  as  would  hy  ordinary  impel 
young  women  to  pursue  me  with  unso- 
licited affection:  and  being  all  this,  I 
presume  to  love  you.  To  me,  at  least, 
that  appears  ridiculous.” 


“Ah,  do  not  laugh!”  she  said.  “Do 
not  laugh.  Monsieur  Bulmer !” 

But  J ohn  Bulmer  persisted  in  that 
curious  laughter,  which  somehow  was 
peculiarly  un jovial.  “ Because,”  he  pres- 
ently stated,  “ the  whole  affair  is  so 
very,  very  diverting.” 

“ Believe  me,”  Claire  began,  “ I am 
sorry  that  you  care — so  much.  I — do  not 
understand.  I am  sorry — I am  not,”  the 
girl  said,  in  a new  tone,  and  you  saw  her 
honest  face  transfigured ; “ I am  glad ! 
Do  you  comprehend? — I am  glad!”  And 
then  she  swiftly  closed  the  window. 

John  Bulmer  observed,  “ I am  perhaps 
subject  to  hallucinations,  for  otherwise 
the  fact  had  been  previously  noted  by 
geographers  that  Heaven  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  Poictesme.” 

Presently  the  old  flippancy  came  back 
to  him,  since  an  ancient  custom  is  not 
lightly  broken,  and  John  Bulmer  smiled 
sleepily  and  shook  his  head.  “ Here  am 
I on  my  honeymoon,  with  my  wife  lock- 
ed up  in  the  chateau  and  me  locked 
out  of  it.  My  position  savors  too  much 
of  George  Dandin’s  to  be  quite  accept- 
able. Let  us,  then,  set  about  rectify- 
ing matters.” 

He  came  to  the  great  gate  of  the  castle 
later  and  found  two  sentries  there.  He 
thought  this  odd,  but  they  recognized 
him  as  de  Soyecourt’s  guest,  and,  after 
a whispered  consultation,  admitted  him. 
In  the  courtyard  a lackey  took  charge  of 
Monsieur  Bulmer,  and  he  was  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  de  Soye- 
court.  “ What  the  devil !”  he  thought, 
“ is  Bellegarde  in  a state  of  siege  ?” 

The  little  Marquis  sat  beside  the 
Duchesse  de  Puysange  to  the  rear  of  a 
long  table  with  a crimson  cover.  Their 
attitudes  smacked  vaguely  of  the  judicial, 
and  before  them  stood  a ragged,  dissolute 
fellow,  guarded  by  four  attendants,  whom 
the  Marquis  was  languidly  considering. 

“ My  dear  man,”  de  Soyecourt  was  say- 
ing as  John  Bulmer  came  into  the  room. 
“ when  you  brought  this  extraordinary 
epistle  to  Bellegarde,  you  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware  that  thereby  you  were 
forfeiting  your  life.  Accordingly,  I am 
in  nature  compelled  to  deny  your  absurd 
claims  to  the  immunity  of  a herald,  just 
as  I would  decline  to  receive  a herald 
from  the  cockroaches.” 
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“ That  is  cowardly,”  the  man  said. 
“ I come  as  the  representative  of  an  hon- 
orable enemy  who  desires  to  warn  you 
before  he  strikes.” 

“You  come  as  the  representative  of 
vermin,”  de  Soyecourt  retorted,  “and  as 
such  I receive  you.  You  will,  therefore, 
permit  me  to  wish  you  a pleasant  journey 
into  eternity.  Why,  hoik,  madame!  here 
is  that  vagabond  guest  of  ours  returned 
to  observation!”  The  Marquis  rose  and 
stepped  forward,  all  abeam.  “Mr.  Bul- 
mer,”  said  he,  with  an  intense  cordial- 
ity, “I  can  assure  you  that  I was  never 
more  delighted  to  see  any  one  in  my 
entire  life.” 

“ Pardon,  monseigneur,”  one  of  the  at- 
tendants here  put  in — “but  what  shall 
we  do  with  this  Achon  ?” 

The  Marquis  slightly  turned  his  head, 
his  hand  still  grasping  John  Bulmer’s. 
“Why,  hang  him,  of  course,”  he  said. 
“ Did  I forget  to  tell  you  ? But  yes,  take 
him  out  and  hang  him  at  once.”  The 
four  men  conducted  their  prisoner  from 
the  room. 

“You  find  us  in  the  act  of  dispensing 
justice,”  the  Marquis  continued,  “ yet 
at  Bellegarde  we  temper  it  with  mercy, 
so  that  I shall  ask  no  indiscreet  questions 
concerning  your  absence  of  last  night.” 

“ But  I,  monsieur,”  said  J ohn  Bulmer, 
“ I,  too,  have  come  to  demand  justice.” 

“ Tete-bleu,  Mr.  Bulmer ! and  what 
can  I have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  you 
in  that  respect  ?” 

“You  can  restore  to  me  my  wife,” 
John  Bulmer  said. 

And  now  de  Soyecourt  cast  a smile 
toward  the  Duchess,  though  the  latter 
was  plainly  troubled.  “Would  you  not 
have  known  this  was  an  Englishman,” 
he  queried,  “ by  the  avowed  desire  for  the 
society  of  his  own  wife?  They  are  a 
mad  race.  And  indeed,  Mr.  Bulmer,  I 
would  very  gladly  restore  to  you  this 
hitherto  unheard-of  spouse,  if  only  I 
were  blest  with  her  acquaintance.  As  it 
is — ” He  waved  his  hand. 

“I  married  her  but  yesterday,”  said 
John  Bulmer,  “ and  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  now  within  Bellegarde.” 

He  saw  the  eyes  of  de  Soyecourt  slow- 
ly narrow.  “Jacques,”  said  the  Marquis, 
“ fetch  me  the  pistol  within  that  cabinet.” 
He  resumed  his  seat  to  the  rear  of  the 
table,  the  weapon  lying  before  him. 
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“You  may  go  now,  Jacques;  this  gentle- 
man and  I are  about  to  hold  a little 
private  conversation.”  Then,  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  the  lackey,  de 
Soyecourt  said,  “Pray  draw  up  a chair 
within  just  ten  feet  of  this  table,  mon- 
sieur, and  oblige  me  with  your  wife’s 
maiden  name.” 

“ She  was  formerly  known,”  John  Bul- 
mer answered,  “ as  Mademoiselle  Claire 
de  Puysange.” 

The  Duchess  spoke  for  the  first  time. 
“ Oh,  the  poor  man  I Monsieur  de  Soye- 
court, he  is  evidently  insane.” 

“ I do  not  know  about  that,”  the  Mar- 
quis said,  fretfully,  “ but  in  any  event 
I wish  that  people  would  not  rush  into 
Bellegarde  and  absolutely  compel  me  to 
kill  them.  First  there  was  this  Achon, 
and  now  you,  Mr.  Bulmer,  come  to  annoy 
me.  Listen,  monsieur,”  he  went  on,  pres- 
ently, “ last  evening  Mademoiselle  de 
Puysange  triumphantly  announced  both 
to  the  Duchess  and  to  me  that  her  im- 
pending match  with  the  Duke  of  Orms- 
kirk  must  necessarily  be  broken  off,  as 
she  was  already  married.  She  had,  she 
stated,  casually  encountered  you  in  the 
forest,  where  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
you  two  had  espoused  one  another;  and 
was  quite  unable  to  inform  us  what  had 
become  of  you  after  the  ceremony.  You 
can  conceive  that  as  a sensible  man  I did 
not  credit  a word  of  her  story.  But 
now,  as  I understand  it,  you  corroborate 
this  moonstruck  narrative?” 

John  Bulmer  bowed  his  head.  “ I 
have  that  honor,  monsieur.” 

De  Soyecourt  sounded  the  gong  beside 
him.  “In  that  event,  it  is  uncommonly 
convenient  to  have  you  in  hand.  Your 
return  to  Bellegarde  I regard  as  oppor- 
tune, even  though  I am  compelled  to 
attribute  it  to  insanity;  personally,  I dis- 
approve of  this  match  with  Milor  Orms- 
kirk,  but  as  Gaston  is  bent  upon  it,  you 
will  understand  that  in  reason  my  only 
course  is  to  make  Olaire  a widow  as  soon 
as  may  be  possible.” 

“It  is  intended,  then,”  John  Bulmer 
queried,  “that  I am  to  follow  the  late 
and  unlamented  Achon?” 

“I  can  but  trust,”  said  the  Marquis, 
politely,  “that  your  course  of  life  has 
qualified  you  for  a superior  flight,  since 
Achon’s  departure,  I apprehend,  was  not 
unakin  to  a descent.” 
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“No I”  the  Duchess  cried,  suddenly; 
“ Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  can  you  not  see 
the  man  is  out  of  his  senses?  Let  Claire 
be  sent  for.  There  is  some  mistake.” 

De  Soyecourt  shrugged.  “You  know 
that  I can  refuse  you  nothing.  Jacques,” 
he  called  to  the  appearing  lackey,  “re- 
quest Mademoiselle  de  Puysange  to  honor 
us,  if  it  be  convenient,  with  her  presence. 
Nay,  I pray  you,  do  not  rise,  Mr.  Bul- 
mer;  I am  of  a nervous  disposition, 
startled  by  the  least  movement,  and  my 
finger,  as  you  may  note,  is  immediately 
upon  the  trigger.” 

So  they  sat  thus,  John  Bulmer  begin- 
ning to  feel  rather  foolish  as  time  wore 
on,  though  actually  it  was  not  a long 
while  before  Claire  had  appeared  in  the 
doorway  and  had  paused  there  quite  un- 
ruffled. You  8a w a great  wave  of  color 
flood  her  countenance,  and  then  swiftly 
ebb  and  leave  it  ashen.  John  Bulmer 
observed,  with  a thrill,  that  she  made  no 
sound,  but  simply  waited,  composed  and 
alert,  almost  stolidly,  to  find  out  how 
much  de  Soyecourt  knew  before  she  spoke. 

The  little  Marquis  said,  “ Claire,  this 
gentleman  informs  us  that  you  married 
him  yesterday.” 

Tranquilly  she  inspected  her  claimant. 
“I  did  not  see  Monsieur  Bulmer  at  all 
yesterday,  so  far  as  I remember.  Why, 
surely,  Louis,  you  did  not  take  my  non- 
sense of  last  night  in  earnest?”  she  de- 
manded, and  gave  a mellow  ripple  of 
laughter.  “Yes,  you  actually  believed 
it;  you  actually  believed  that  I walked 
into  the  forest  and  married  the  first  un- 
petticoated  person  I met  there,  and  that 
this  is  he.  As  it  happens,  I did  not;  so 
please  let  Monsieur  Bulmer  go  at  once 
and  put  away  that  absurd  pistol — at  once, 
Louis,  do  you  hear?” 

The  Duchess  shook  her  head.  “ She 
is  lying,  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  man.  Her  denial 
would  not  be  so  convincing  were  it  not 
a lie.” 

“ It  is  a lie,”  John  Bulmer  said;  “ and 
I praise  God  for  the  nobility  which 
prompted  it.”  He  went  straight  to  the 
girl  and  took  her  hand.  “You  are  try- 
ing to  save  me,  because  you  know  I 
must  be  hanged  in  order  you  may  wed 
the  Duke  of  Ormskirk.  Yet  I warn 
you  that  the  fate  of  Ananias  was  never  a 
synonym  for  felicity.” 


“Jean  Bulmer!  Jean  Bulmer!”  the 
girl  wailed,  and  her  voice  was  ten- 
der; “why  did  you  return  to  Bellegarde, 
Jean  Bulmer?” 

“I  came,”  he  answered,  “for  the  very 
absurd  reason  that  I cannot  live  with- 
out you.” 

They  stood  thus  for  a while,  both  her 
hands  clasped  in  his.  “I  believe  you,” 
she  said,  at  last,  “even  though  I do  not 
understand  at  all,  Jean  Bulmer.”  And 
then  she  wheeled  upon  the  Marquis. 
“Yes,  yes  I”  Claire  said;  “the  man  is  my 
husband.  And  I will  not  have  him 
harmed.  Do  you  comprehend?  — you 
shall  not  touch  him,  because  you  are  not 
fit  to  touch  him,  Louis,  and  also  because 
I do  not  wish  it.” 

De  Soyecourt  looked  toward  the  Duch- 
ess for  advice.  “It  is  a nuisance,  but 
evidently  she  cannot  marry  Milor  Orms- 
kirk so  long  as  Mr.  Bulmer  is  alive.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  better  to  hang:  him 
out-of-hand  ?” 

“ Monsieur  de  Puysange  would  prefer 
it,  I imagine,”  said  the  Duchess ; “ never- 
theless, it  appears  a great  pity.” 

“ In  nature,”  the  Marquis  assented, 
“we  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  Bulmer's 
company.  Yet  as  matters  stand — ” 

“But  they  are  in  love  with  one  an- 
other,” the  Duchess  pointed  out,  with  a 
sorry  little  laugh.  “Can  you  not  see 
that,  my  friend?” 

“Hein?”  said  the  Marquis;  “in  that 
event  it  is  doubly  important  Mr.  Bulmer 
be  locked  up  somewhere  overnight  and 
hanged  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.” 
He  reached  for  the  gong,  but  Claire  had 
begun  to  speak. 

“I  am  not  in  love  with  him!  You  do 
not  realize  your  profound  imbecility, 
Helene.  I think  he  is  a detestable  man. 
because  he  always  looks  at  you  as  if  he 
saw  something  extremely  ridiculous  but 
was  too  polite  to  notice  it.  He  is  in- 
variably making  me  suspect  I have 
a smut  on  my  nose.  But  in  spite  of 
that,  I consider  him  a very  pleasant 
old  gentleman,  and  I will  not  have  him 
hanged.”  With  which  ultimatum  she 
stamped  her  foot. 

“ Yes,  madame,”  said  the  Marquis, 
critically;  “after  all,  she  is  in  love  with 
him.  That  is  unfortunate,  is  it  not,  for 
Milor  Ormskirk — and  even  for  Achille 
Cazaio,”  he  added,  with  a listless  shrug. 
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"I  fail  to  see,”  a dignified  young  lady 
stated,  " what  Cazaio,  at  least,  has  to  do 
with  your  galimatias.” 

" Simply  that  I received  this  morning 
a letter  demanding  you  be  surrendered  to 
Cazaio,”  de  Soyecourt  answered,  as  he 
sounded  the  gong.  " Otherwise,  our 
amiable  friend  of  the  Taunenfels  an- 
nounces he  will  attack  Bellegarde  at  his 
convenience.  I,  of  course,  hanged  his 
herald  and  despatched  messengers  to  Gas- 
ton, whom  I look  for  to-morrow.  If  he 
indeed  arrive  to-morrow  morning,  Mr. 
Bulmer,  I shall  relinquish  you  to  him; 
in  other  circumstances  I shall  have  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  summoning  a 
Protestant  minister  from  Manneville,  and 
afterward  of  hanging  you — suppose  we 
say  at  noon?” 

"The  hour  suits  me,”  said  John  Bul- 
mer, " as  well  as  another.  But  no  better. 
And  I warn  you  it  will  not  suit  the  Duke 
of  Ormskirk,  either,  whose  relative — 
whose  very  near  relative — ■”  He  posed 
for  the  astounding  revelation. 

But  little  de  Soyecourt  had  drawn 
closer  to  him.  "Mr.  Bulmer,”  said  he, 
with  a certain  intensity,  "I  have  some- 
how omitted  to  mention  that  two  years 
ago  I was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  the 
treaty  was  in  progress,  and  there  saw 
your  great  kinsman.  I cut  no  particular 
figure  at  the  convocation,  so  that  it  is 
unlikely  he  recalls  my  features;  but  I 
remember  his  quite  clearly.” 

"Indeed?”  said  John  Bulmer,  courte- 
ously; "it  appears,  then,  that  monsieur 
is  a physiognomist?” 

"You  flatter  me,”  the  Marquis  return- 
ed; "my  skill  enabled  me  to  deduce  the 
veriest  truisms  only — such  as  that  the 
man  who  for  fifteen  years  had  beaten 
France,  had  hoodwinked  France,  would 
in  France  be  not  oversafe  could  we  con- 
ceive him  fool  enough  to  hazard  a trip 
into  this  country.” 

"Especially  alone?”  said  John  Bulmer. 

" Especially,”  the  Marquis  assented, 
"if  he  came  alone.  But,  ma  foi ! I 
am  discourteous — You  were  about 
to  say — ?” 

"That  a comic  subject  declines  to  be 
set  forth  in  tragic  verse,”  John  Bulmer 
answered;  "and  afterward  to  inquire  the 
way  to  my  dungeon.” 

But  he  escaped  a dungeon,  after  all, 


for  at  parting  de  Soyecourt  had  gracious- 
ly offered  to  accept  Mr.  Bulmer’s  parole, 
which  te  gave  willingly  enough,  and 
thereby  obtained  the  liberty  of  a tiny  en- 
closed garden,  whence  a stairway  led  to 
his  new  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
of  what  had  been  known  as  the  Con- 
stable’s Tower,  since  du  Guesclin  held  it 
for  six  weeks  against  Sir  Robert  Knollys, 
when  Bellegarde  was  only  a fortress. 

The  garden,  gravel-pathed,  was  a trim 
place,  all  green  and  white,  containing 
four  poplars,  and  in  the  centre  a foun- 
tain where  three  Nereids  contended  with 
a brawny  Triton  for  the  possession  of 
a turtle  whose  nostrils  spurted  water. 

A circle  of  attendant  turtles,  half  sub- 
merged, shot  inferior  jets  from  their 
gaping  mouths.  It  was  an  odd  and  not 
unhandsome  piece,  and  John  Bulmer  in- 
spected it  with  appreciation,  and  latterly 
the  garden,  and  having  found  all  things 
satisfactory,  sat  down  and  chuckled 
sleepily  and  waited. 

"De  Soyecourt  has  been  aware  of  my 
identity  throughout  the  entire  week  I 
Faith,  then,  I am  a greater  fool  than  even 
I suspected,  since  this  fop  of  the  Boule- 
vards has  been  able  to  trick  me  so  long. 

He  has  some  card  up  his  sleeve,  too,  has 
our  good  Marquis — eh,  well ! Gaston 
comes  to-morrow,  and  thenceforward  all 
is  plain  sailing.  Meantime  I suspicion 
that  the  poor  captive  will  presently 
have  visitors.” 

He  had  dinner  first,  though,  and  at  this 
meal  gave  an  excellent  account  of  him- 
self. Shortly  afterward,  as  he  sat  over 
his  coffee,  little  de  Soyecourt  unlocked 
the  high  and  narrow  gate  which  consti- 
tuted the  one  entrance  to  the  garden  and 
sauntered  forward,  dapper  and  smiling. 

"I  entreat  your  pardon.  Monsieur  le 
Due,”  de  Soyecourt  began,  "that  I have 
not  visited  you  sooner.  But  in  unset- 
tled times,  you  comprehend,  the  master 
of  a beleaguered  fortress  is  kept  busy. 
Cazaio,  I now  learn,  means  to  attack  to- 
morrow, and  I have  been  fortifying 
against  him.  However,  I attach  no  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  man’s  threats, 
as  I have  despatched  three  couriers  to 
Gaston,  one  of  whom  must  in  reason  get 
to  him;  and  in  that  event  he  will  arrive 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  accompanied 
by  the  dragoons  of  Entrechat.  And 
subsequently — eh  bien ! if  Cazaio  has 
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stirred  up  a hornets’  nest  he  has  only 
himself  to  thank  for  it.”  He  snapped  his 
fingers  and  hummed  a merry  air,  being 
to  all  appearances  in  excellent  spirits. 

" That  is  well,”  said  John  Bulmer — 
"for,  believe  me,  I shall  be  unfeignedly 
glad  to  see  Gaston  once  more.” 

"Decidedly,”  said  the  Marquis,  sniff- 
ing, "they  give  my  prisoners  much  bet- 
ter coffee  than  they  deign  to  afford  me. 
I shall  make  bold  to  ask  you  for  a cup 
of  it,  what  time  we  converse  sensibly.” 
He  sat  down  opposite  John  Bulmer. 
"Oh,  about  Gaston  1”  said  the  Mar- 
quis, as  he  added  the  sugar — "it  is  de- 
plorable that  you  will  not  see  Gaston 
again,  at  least  not  in  this  naughty  world 
of  ours.” 

"I  am  the  more  grieved,”  said  John 
Bulmer,  gravely,  "for  I love  the  man.” 

"It  is  necessary,  you  conceive,  that  I 
hang  you,  at  latest,  before  twelve  o’clock 
to-morrow,  since  Gaston  is  a little  too 
fond  of  you  to  fall  in  with  my  plans. 
His  premature  arrival  would  in  effect  ad- 
mit the  bull  of  equity  into  the  china-shop 
of  my  intentions.  And  day-dreams  are 
fragile  stuff.  Monsieur  d’Ormskirk!  In- 
deed, I am  giving  you  this  so  brief 
reprieve  only  because  I am  unwilling  to 
have  upon  my  conscience  the  reproach 
of  hanging  without  due  preparation  a 
man  whom  of  all  politicians  in  the  uni- 
verse I most  unfeignedly  like  and  re- 
spect. The  Protestant  minister  has  been 
sent  for,  and  will,  I sincerely  trust,  be 
here  at  dawn.  Otherwise — really,  I am 
desolated.  Monsieur  le  Due,  but  you 
surely  comprehend  that  I cannot  wait 
upon  his  leisure.” 

John  Bulmer  cracked  a filbert.  " So 
I die  to-morrow?  I do  not  presume  to 
dictate,  monsieur,  but  I would  appre- 
ciate some  explanation  of  your  motive.” 

"Which  I freely  render,”  the  Marquis 
replied.  " When  I recognized  you  a 
week  ago — as  I did  at  first  glance — I 
was  astounded.  That  you,  the  man  in 
all  the  world  most  cordially  hated  by 
Frenchmen,  should  venture  into  France 
quite  unattended  was  a conception  to 
confound  belief.  Still,  here  you  were, 
and  I realized  that  such  an  opportunity 
would  not  rap  twice  upon  the  door.  So 
I despatched  a letter  post-haste  to  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  at  Marly — ” 

"I  begin  to  comprehend,”  John  Bul- 


mer said.  "Old  Toumehem’s  daughter 
hates  me  as  she  hates  no  man  alive. 
Frankly,  monsieur,  your  excellent  di- 
rectress of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs  has  cause 
to  — may  I trouble  you  for  the  nut- 
crackers? a thousand  thanks  — since  I 
have  outwitted  her  more  than  once  both 
in  diplomacy  and  on  the  battle-field. 
With  me  out  of  the  way,  I comprehend 
that  France  might  attempt  to  renew  the 
war,  and  our  late  treaty  would  be  so 
much  wasted  paper.  Yes,  I comprehend 
that  she  would  give  a deal  for  me — but 
what  the  devil  1 France  has  no  allies. 
She  dare  not  provoke  England  just  at 
present;  she  has  no  allies,  monsieur,  for 
I can  assure  you  that  Prussia  is  out  of 
the  game.  Then  what  is  the  woman 
driving  at?” 

"Far  be  it  from  me,”  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  becoming  modesty,  "to  med- 
dle with  affairs  of  state.  Nevertheless, 
madame  is  willing  to  purchase  you — 
at  any  price.” 

John  Bulmer  slapped  his  thigh. 
" Kaunitz ! behold  the  key.  Eh,  eh,  I 
have  it  now;  the  Empress  despatched  o’ 
late  a special  ambassador  to  Versailles — 
one  Anton  Wenzel  Kaunitz,  a man  I 
never  heard  of.  Why,  this  Moravian 
count  is  a genius  of  the  first  water.  He 
will  combine  France  and  Austria,  im- 
placable enemies  since  the  Great  Car- 
dinal’s time.  Ah,  I have  it  now,  mon- 
sieur— Frederick  of  Prussia  has  pub- 
lished verses  against  the  Pompadour  she 
can  never  pardon  — eh,  against  the 
Czaritza,  tool  Why,  what  a thing  it  is 
to  be  a poet ! now  Russia  will  join 
the  league.  And  Sweden,  of  course,  be- 
cause she  wants  Pomerania,  which  the 
Emperor  Frederick  claims.  Monsieur 
de  Soyecourt,  I protest  it  will  be  one  of 
the  prettiest  messes  ever  stirred  up  in 
history  I And  to  think  that  I am  to  miss 
it  alll” 

" T regret,”  de  Soyecourt  said,  " to  deny 
you  the  pleasure  of  participation.  In  so- 
ber verity  I regret  it.  But  unluckily. 
Monsieur  d’Ormskirk,  your  dissolution 
is  the  sole  security  of  my  happiness; 
and  in  effect” — he  shrugged — " you  com- 
prehend my  unfortunate  position.” 

" One  of  the  prettiest  messes  ever 
stirred  up  in  all  history!”  John  Bul- 
mer lamented;  "and  I to  miss  it!  The 
policy  of  centuries  shrugged  aside,  like 
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a last  year’s  fashion  1 Decidedly  I shall 
never  again  cast  reflections  upon  the 
woman  in  politics,  for  this  is  superb. 
Why,  this  coup  is  worthy  of  me!  And 
what  is  Petticoat  the  Second  to  give  you, 
pray,  for  making  all  this  possible!” 

“ She  will  give  me,”  the  Marquis  re- 
torted, “ according  to  advices  received 
from  her  yesterday,  a lettre-de-cachet  for 
Gaston  de  Puysange.  Gaston  is  a man 
of  ability,  but  he  is  also  a man  of  un- 
bridled tongue.  He  has  expressed  his 
opinion  concerning  the  Pompadour,  to 
cite  an  instance,  as  freely  as  the  Comte 
de  Maurepas  did.  You  know  what  hap- 
jjened  to  him.  Ah  yes,  Gaston  is  un- 
doubtedly a peer  of  Prance,  but  the 
Pompadour  is  Queen  of  that  kingdom. 
And  in  consequence — on  the  day  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour  learns  of  your 
death — Gaston  goes  to  the  Bastile.” 

“ Naturally,”  John  Bulmer  assented, 
“since  it  is  by  ordinary  the  reward  of 
common  sense  when  manifested  by  a 
Frenchman.  . What  the  devil,  monsieur! 
Marechal  Richelieu  has  been  there  four 
times  and  Gaston  himself,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  twice.  And  neither  is  one 
whit  the  worse  for  it.” 

The  Marquis  sipped  his  coffee.  “ The 
Bastile  is  not  a very  healthy  place.  Be- 
sides, I have  a friend  there — a gaoler. 
He  was  formerly  a chemist.” 

John  Bulmer  elevated  the  left  eye- 
brow. “ Poison  ?” 

“ Dieu  m’en  garde !”  The  Marquis  was 
appalled.  “ Nay,  monsieur,  merely  an 
unforeseen  attack  of  heart-disease.” 

“Ah!  ah!”  said  John  Bulmer,  very 
slowly.  He  presently  resumed:  “And 
afterward  the  Duchesse  de  Puysange  will 
be  a widow.  And  already  she  is  fond  of 
you ; but  unfortunately  the  Duchess — 
with  every  possible  deference — is  a trifle 
prudish.  I see  it  all  now,  quite  plainly; 
and  out  of  pure  friendliness  I warn  you 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Duchess  is  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  her  husband.” 

“ I sometimes  fear  she  has  been  guilty 
of  that  weakness,”  said  the  Marquis, 
gloomily,  “ yet  I shall  take  my  only 
chance.  Believe  me,  Monsieur  le  Due, 
I profoundly  regret  that  you  and  Gaston 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  afford  me 
this  same  chance.” 

But  John  Bulmer  was  chuckling. 
“ My  faith !”  he  said,  and  softly  chafed 


his  hands  together,  “how  sincerely  you 
will  be  horrified  when  your  impetuous 
error  is  discovered — just  too  late.  You 
were  merely  endeavoring  to  serve  your 
beloved  Gaston  and  the  Duke  of  Orms- 
kirk  when  you  hanged  the  rascal  who  had 
impudently  stolen  the  woman  intended  to 
cement  their  friendship!  The  Duke  fell 
a victim  to  his  own  folly,  and  you  acted 
precipitately  perhaps,  but  out  of  pure 
zeal.  You  will  probably  weep.  Mean- 
while your  lettre-de-cachet  is  on  the  road, 
and  presently  Gaston,  too,  is  trapped  and 
murdered.  You  weep  yet  more  tears — 
oh,  vociferous  tears! — and  the  Duchess 
marries  you  because  you  were  so  devoted- 
ly attached  to  her  former  husband.  And 
England  will  sit  snug  while  France  re- 
conquers Europe.  Monsieur,  I make  you 
my  compliments  on  one  of  the  tidiest 
plots  ever  brooded  over.” 

“ It  rejoices  me,”  the  Marquis  returned, 

“ that  a conspirator  of  many  years’  stand- 
ing should  commend  my  maiden  effort.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  “ And  now.  Mon- 
sieur d’Ormskirk,”  he  continued,  with  ex- 
tended hand,  “ matters  being  thus  amica- 
bly adjusted,  shall  we  say  adieu!” 

J ohn  Bulmer  considered.  “ Well — no  I” 
said  he,  at  last ; “ for  there  are,  after  all, 
such  things  as  decency  and  honor.  I 
commend  your  cleverness,  Monsieur  de 
Soyecourt,  but  as  concerns  your  hand  I 
must  confess  to  a distaste.” 

The  Marquis  had  gone  white.  “ Be- 
cause at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you 
despise  me,”  he  said.  “Ah,  believe  me, 
monsieur,  your  contempt  for  de  Soye- 
court is  less  great  than  mine.”  And 
presently  he  had  left  the  garden. 

J ohn  Bulmer  sat  down  to  consider  more 
at  leisure  these  revelations.  He  foreread 
like  a placard  Jeanne  d’fltoiles’  mag- 
nificent scheme:  it  would  convulse  all 
Europe,  while  England  would  remain 
supine,  simply  because  Newcastle  was  a 
fool  and  Ormskirk  would  be  dead.  He 
would  barter  his  soul  for  one  hour  of 
liberty,  he  thought.  A riot,  now, — ay, 
a riot  in  Paris,  a blow  from  within, 
would  temporarily  at  least  stupefy 
French  enterprise  and  gain  England  time 
for  preparation.  And  it  was  so  simple! 
Meanwhile  he  was  a prisoner,  and  New- 
castle was  a fool,  and  the  Pompadour 
was  disastrously  remote  from  being  a fool. 
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“ It  is  easy  to  announce  that  I am  the 
Duke  of  Ormskirk — and  to  what  end? 
Faith,  I had  as  well  proclaim  myself  the 
Pope  of  Rome  or  the  Cazique  of  Mexico: 
the  jackanapes  will  affect  to  regard  my 
confession  as  the  device  of  a desperate 
man  and  hang  me  just  the  same;  and 
his  infernal  comedy  will  go  on  without 
a hitch.  Nay,  I am  fairly  trapped,  and 
Monsieur  de  Soyecourt  holds  the  winning 
hand  — more  thanks  to  my  egregious 
folly!  But  to  be  outwitted — and  hanged 
— by  a smirking  Hop-o’-my-thumb ! 

“ Oh,  this  is  very  annoying !"  said 
John  Bulmer,  in  his  impotence. 

He  sat  down  once  more,  sulkily,  like 
an  overfed  cat,  and  began  to  read  with 
desperate  attention:  “‘Here  may  men 
understand  that  be  of  worship,  that  he 
was  never  formed  that  at  every  time  might 
stand,  but  sometimes  he  was  put  to  the 
worse  by  evil  fortune.  And  at  sometimes 
the  worse  knight  putteth  the  better 
knight  into  rebuke.'  Behold  a niggard- 
ly salve  rather  than  a panacea.”  He 
skipped.  “ ‘ And  then  said  Sir  Tristram 
to  Sir  Lamorake,  “I  require  you  if  ye 
happen  to  meet  with  Sir  Palomides — ” ' ” 
Startled,  he  glanced  about  the  garden. 

And  later  it  turned  on  a sudden  into 
the  primal  Garden  of  Paradise.  “ I 
came,”  she  loftily  explained,  “because  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  apologize  in 
person  for  leading  you  into  great  dan- 
ger. Our  scouts  tell  us  that  already 
Cazaio  is  marshalling  his  men  upon 
the  Taunenfels.” 

“And  yet,”  John  Bulmer  said,  as  he 
rose  from  his  reading — though  he  was 
but  cloudily  cognizant  of  what  he  said — 
“ Bellegarde  is  a strong  place.  And  our 
good  Marquis,  whatever  else  he  may  be, 
is  neither  a fool  nor  a coward.” 

Claire  shrugged.  “ Cazaio  has  ten  men 
to  our  one.  Yet  perhaps  we  can  hold  out 
till  Gaston  comes  with  his  dragoons. 
And  then — I have  much  influence  with 
Gaston.  He  will  not  deny  me, — ah, 
surely  he  will  not  deny  me  if  I go  down 
on  my  knees  to  him  and  wear  my  very 
prettiest  gown.  Nay,  at  bottom  Gaston 
is  kind,  my  friend,  and  he  will  spare  you.” 

“To  be  your  husband?”  said  John 
Bulmer. 

Twice  she  faltered  “ No,”  all  one  blush. 
And  then  she  cried  with  a sudden  flare 
of  irritation : “ I do  not  love  you.  I 


cannot  help  that.  Oh,  you — you  unutter- 
able bully!” 

Gravely  he  shook  his  head  at  her. 

“You  are  a bully.  You  are  trying  to 
bully  me  into  loving  you,  and  you  know 
it.  What  else  moved  you  to  return  to 
Bellegarde, — and  to  sit  here,  a doomed 
man,  tranquilly  reading?  Yes,  you  were, 
— I happened  to  see  you  through  the  key- 
hole in  the  gate.  And  why  else  were  you 
doing  that?” 

“ Because  I adore  you,”  said  John  Bul- 
mer, “ and  because  in  this  noble  and 
joyous  history  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
excellent  monarch,  King  Arthur,  I find 
much  diverting  matter,  and  because,  to 
be  quite  frank,  Claire,  I consider  an 
existence  without  you  neither  alluring 
nor  possible.” 

She  had  pinkened.  But,  “ Oh,  mon- 
sieur,” the  girl  cried,  “ you  are  laughing 
because  you  are  afraid  that  I will  laugh 
at  what  you  are  saying  to  me.  Believe  me, 
I have  no  desire  to  laugh.  It  frightens 
me,  rather.  I had  not  known  that  now- 
adays men  might  love  so  greatly  and 
with  a foolishness  so  divine.  I had 
thought  all  that  perished  with  the  Lance- 
lot and  Palomides  of  your  book.  I had 
thought — that  in  any  event  you  had  no 
earthly  right  to  call  me  Claire.” 

“ Superficially,  the  reproach  is  just,” 
he  assented,  “but  what  was  the  name 
your  Palomides  cried  in  battle,  pray  ? 
Was  it  not  Ysoude  when  the  searching 
sword  had  at  last  found  the  joints  of 
the  foeman's  armor  and  his  casque 
spouted  blood? — Ysoude  when  the  line  of 
adverse  spears  wavered  and  broke  and 
dissolved  into  nothingness,  and  the  Sara- 
cen was  victor?  Was  it  not  Ysoude  he 
murmured  riding  over  alien  hill  and  dale 
in  pursuit  of  the  Questing  Beast? — 
‘the  glatisant  beast'?  Assuredly:  and 
meantime  La  Beale  Ysoude  sits  snug  in 
Cornwall,  with  Tristram,  who  dons  his 
armor  once  in  a while  to  roll  Palomides 
in  the  sand  coram  populo.  Still,  the  name 
was  sweet,  and  I protest  the  Saracen  had 
a perfect  right  to  mention  it  whenever  he 
felt  so  inclined.” 

“You  jest  at  everything,”  she  lament- 
ed— “ which  is  one  of  the  many  traits  that 
I dislike  in  you.” 

“ Knowing  your  heart  to  be  very  ten- 
der,” he  submitted,  “I  am  perhaps  en- 
deavoring to  present  as  jovial  and  indif- 
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ferent  an  appearance  as  may  be  possible 
in  spite  of  your  rejection  of  my  ad- 
dresses— to  you,  whom  I love  as  Palo- 
mides  loved  Ysoude.  Otherwise  you 
would  be  tom  with  anguish.  Yet  stay; 
is  there  not  another  similitude  ? As- 
suredly, for  you  love  me  much  as  Ysoude 
loved  Palomides.  What  the  deuce  is  all 
this  lamentation  to  you  ? You  don’t 
value  it  the  beard  of  an  onion, — while 
of  course  grieving  that  your  friendship, 
your  most  sincere  friendship,  should  have 
been  so  utterly  misconstrued,  and  wrongly 
interpreted,  and  trusting,  etc.,  etc.  Oh, 
I know  you  women!” 

" I sometimes  wonder,”  she  reflected, 
" what  sort  of  women  you  have  known — 
before?” 

He  waved  the  implied  query  to  the 
evening  breeze.  "It  is  not  a matter  of 
particular  import.  We  have  fought,  you 
and  I,  the  eternal  duel  of  the  sexes.  The 
battle  is  over,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
and  the  other  side  has  won.  Well! 
Pompey  was  reckoned  a very  pretty  fel- 
low in  his  day,  but  he  took  to  his  heels 
at  Pharsalia,  for  all  that;  and  Hannibal, 
I have  heard,  did  not  have  matters  en- 
tirely his  own  way  at  Zama.  In  any 
event,  good  men  have  been  beaten  before 
this.  So,  without  stopping  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk — heigho !”  he  interpolated,  with 
a grimace;  "it  was  uncommonly  sweet 
milk,  though, — let’s  back  to  our  tents 
and  reckon  up  our  wounds.” 

"I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,”  she 
said,  " that  for  all  your  talk  you  will  find 
your  heart  unscratched.”  Irony  bewilder- 
ed Claire,  though  she  invariably  greeted 
it  with  a polite  smile. 

John  Bulmer  said:  "Eaith,  I do  not 
intend  to  flatter  your  vanity  by  going 
into  a decline  on  the  spot.  For  in  per- 
fect frankness  I find  no  mortal  wounds 
anywhere.  We  have  it  on  the  best  author- 
ity that  while  many  men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
it  was  never  for  love.  I am  inclined  to 
agree  with  Rosalind;  an  aneurism  may 
be  fatal,  but  a broken  heart  is  scarcely 
so.  Lovers  have  died  in  divers  manners 
since  the  antique  world  was  made,  but 
not  the  most  luckless  of  them  was  slain 
by  love.  Even  Palomides,  as  my  book 
informs  me,  went  abroad  with  Lancelot 
and  probably  died  an  old  man  here  in 
France, — peaceably,  in  his  bed,  as  gen- 


teel people  should ; and  I dare  assert 
that  long  ere  this  unchronicled  demise 
he  had  learned  to  chuckle  over  his  youth- 
ful follies,  and  had  assured  his  wife  that 
La  Beale  Ysoude  squinted,  or  was  freck- 
led, or  the  like ; and  had  protested  laugh- 
ingly that  the  best  of  us  must  sow  our 
wild  oats.  And  at  the  last  it  was  his 
wife  who  mixed  his  gruel  and  smoothed 
his  pillow  and  sat  up  with  him  o’  nights, 
and  if  he  died  thinking  of  Madame  Palo- 
mides rather  than  La  Beale  Ysoude,  who 
shall  blame  him?  Not  I,  for  one,”  said 
John  Bulmer,  stoutly;  "if  it  was  not 
heroic,  it  was  at  least  respectable,  and, 
above  all,  natural;  and  I expect  some 
day  to  stammer  through  a twin  valedic- 
tory. When  I set  about  the  process  of 
dying,  I may  be  thinking  of  you,  O fair 
lost  lady ! and  again  I may  not.  Who  can 
say  ? A fly,  for  instance,  may  have  light- 
ed upon  my  nose  and  his  tickling  may 
have  distracted  my  ultimate  thoughts. 
Meanwhile,  I love  you  consumedly,  and 
you  don’t  care  a snap  of  your  fingers  for 
me.  Faith,  it  is  very  amusing.” 

"I  — I am  sorry,”  she  said,  inade- 
quately. 

"You  are  the  more  gracious.”  And 
his  face  sank  down  into  his  hands,  and 
even  Claire  was  forgotten,  for  he  was 
remembering  Alison  Pleydell  and  that  an- 
cient bankruptcy  of  his  heart  in  youth. 
And  the  man  groaned  aloud. 

A hand,  feather-soft,  fell  upon  his 
shoulder.  "And  who  was  your  Ysoude, 
Jean  Bulmer?” 

" A woman  who  died  twenty  years  ago, 
— a woman  dead  ere  you  were  born, 
my  dear.” 

Claire  gave  a little  stifled  cry.  " Oh — 
oh,  I loathe  her!”  she  cried. 

But  when  he  raised  his  head  she 
was  gone. 

He  sat  long  in  the  twilight,  now  rising 
insensibly  about  him.  The  garden  had 
become  a grave,  yet  not  unfriendly,  place; 
the  white  straining  Nereids  were  taking 
on  a tinge  of  violet,  the  verdure  was  of  a 
deeper  hue,  that  was  all;  and  the  foun- 
tain plashed  unhurriedly,  as  though  meas- 
uring a reasonable  interval  (he  whim- 
sically thought),  between  the  asking  of 
a riddle  and  its  solution  given  gratis  by 
the  asker. 

He  loved  the  woman;  granted:  but  did 
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not  love  rise  the  higher  above  a corner- 
stone of  delusion?  And  this  he  could 
never  afford:  he  considered  Claire  to  be 
not  extravagantly  clever,  he  could  have 
improved  upon  her  ears  (to  cite  one  in- 
stance), which  were  rather  clumsily 
modelled;  her  finger-tips  were  a thought 
too  thick,  a shade  too  practical,  and  in 
fine  she  was  no  more  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  than  she  was  the 
tallest:  and  yet  he  loved  her.  Here  was 
no  infatuation,  no  roseate  and  kindly 
haze  surrounding  a goddess,  such  as 
that  which  had  by  ordinary  accompanied 
Alison  Pleydell. 

“I  am  grown  older,  perhaps.  Perhaps 
it  is  merely  that  I am  fashioned  of 
baser  stuff  than — say,  Achille  Cazaio  or 
de  Soyecourt.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  this 
overmastering,  all-engulfing  love  is  a 
mere  figment  of  the  poet,  an  age-long 
superstition  as  zealously  preserved  as 
that  of  the  inscrutability  of  women, 
and  both  by  men  who  don’t  believe  a 
syllable  of  either.  Ysoude  is  dead;  and 
I love  my  young  French  wife  as  thor- 
oughly as  Palomides  did,  with  as  great 
a passion  as  was  possible  to  either  of  us 
oldsters.  Well!  all  life  is  a compromise; 
I compromise  with  tradition  by  loving 
her  unselfishly,  by  loving  her  with  the 
very  best  that  remains  in  John  Bulmer. 
Soii!  I love  her  and  the  die  is  cast.  I 
mean  to  have  her,  and  afterward  she 
shall  be  content. 

"True,  I may  be  hanged  at  noon  to- 
morrow, which  would  somewhat  discon- 
cert my  plan.  I shall  not  bother  about 
that.  Always  there  remains  the  slender 
chance  that,  somehow,  Gaston  may  ar- 
rive in  time;  and  otherwise — why,  other- 
wise I shall  be  hanged,  and  as  to  what  will 
happen  afterward  I decline  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  even  with  myself.  I have 
my  belief,  but  it  is  bolstered  by  no  iota 
of  knowledge.  Faith,  let  us  live  this  life 
as  a gentleman  should,  and  keep  our 
hands  and  our  consciences  as  clean  as 
may  be  possible,  and  after  that  trust  to 
God’s  common  sense.  There  are  certain 
people  who  must  divert  Him  vastly  by 
their  frantic  efforts  to  keep  out  of  hell. 
For  my  own  part,  I would  not  think  of 
wearing  a pelisse  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara 
merely  because  I happened  to  be  sailing 
for  Greenland  during  the  ensuing  week. 
I shall  trust  to  His  common  sense. 


“I  wish  that  Reinault  would  hurry 
with  the  supper-trays.  I am  growing 
very  hungry.” 

That  night  he  was  roused  by  a tap- 
ping at  his  door.  “ Jean  Bulmer,  Jean 
Bulmer ! I have  bribed  Reinault.  I 
have  the  keys.  Come,  and  I will  set 
you  free.” 

“To  do  what?”  said  John  Bulmer. 

“ To  escape — to  flee  to  your  foggy 
England,”  said  the  voice  without, — “and 
to  your  hideous  Englishwomen.” 

“Do  you  go  with  me?”  said  John 
Bulmer. 

“ I do  no/.”  This  was  spoken  from  the 
turrets  of  decision. 

“In  that  event,”  said  John  Bulmer, 
“I  shall  return  to  my  dreams,  which  I 
infinitely  prefer  to  the  realities  of  a 
hollow  existence.  And  besides,  now  one 
thinks  of  it,  I have  given  my  parole.” 

An  infuriate  voice  came  through  the 
keyhole.  “You  are  a bully,”  it  stated. 
“ I loathe  you.”  Followed  silence. 

Presently  the  voice  said : “ Because  if 
you  really  loved  her  you  were  no  better 
than  she  was,  and  so  I hate  you  both.” 

Beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  head- 
strong as  a devil,’”  was  John  Bulmer’s 
meditation.  “ And  if  I slink  off  to-night 
I shall  never  be  to  her  anything  more 
than  her  husband.”  Afterward  J ohn  Bul- 
mer turned  over  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

For  after  all,  as  he  reflected,  he  had 
given  his  parole;  and  always  it  pleased 
the  notorious  trickster,  by  some  odd  quirk 
of  vanity,  to  have  it  said  of  Ormskirk 
that  the  formal  word  of  Ormskirk,  once 
given,  had  never  yet  been  broken. 

He  was  awakened  later  by  a shriek, 
that  was  followed  by  a hubbub  of  tumult, 
what  time  John  Bulmer  sat  erect  in  bed. 
Ensued  a medley  of  yelling,  of  musket- 
ry, and  of  crashes,  as  the  dilapidation 
of  falling  battlements.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  had  happened.  Cazaio  and 
his  men  were  making  a night  attack, 
upon  Bellegarde. 

John  Bulmer  arose  and,  having  lighted 
two  candles,  dressed  himself.  He  cast 
aside  the  first  cravat  as  a failure, 
knotted  the  second  with  scrupulous  nice- 
ty, and  afterward  sat  down,  facing  the 
door  to  his  apartment,  and  trimmed 
his  finger  -nails.  Outside  was  pande- 
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monium,  as  the  saying  is,  and  the  little 
scrap  of  sky  visible  from  his  one  window 
was  now  of  a sullen  red. 

“ It  is  very  curious  I do  not  suf- 
fer more  acutely.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I am  not  conscious  of  any  particular 
feeling  at  all.  I believe  that  most  of  us, 
when  we  are  confronted  with  a situation 
demanding  high  joy  or  agony,  find  our- 
selves quite  void  of  emotion.  They  have 
evidently  taken  de  Soyecourt  by  sur- 
prise. She  is  yonder  in  that  hell  outside 
and  will  probably  be  captured  by  its  most 
lustful  devil — or  else  be  murdered.  I 
am  here  like  a trapped  rat,  impotent, 
waiting  to  be  killed,  which  Cazaio’s  men 
will  certainly  attend  to  when  they  ran- 
sack the  place  and  find  me.  And  1 feel 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

“ By  this  she  has  probably  fallen  into 
Cazaio’s  power — ” 

And  the  man  went  mad.  “ God,  God  !” 
he  wailed  aloud,  like  a whipped  child.  And 
he  dashed  upon  the  locked  door,  and  tore 
at  it  with  soft  white  hands,  so  that  pres- 
ently they  were  all  blood.  He  beat  his 
face  upon  the  door,  cutting  open  his 
forehead.  He  sobbed  with  odd  bestial 
noises  and  bit  at  the  air. 

He  shook  his  bleeding  hands  toward 
heaven.  “ In  my  time  I have  been  cruel. 
I am  less  cruel  than  You  I Let  me  go!” 

The  door  opened  and  she  stood  upon 
the  threshold.  His  arms  were  about  her 
and  repeatedly  he  kissed  her,  merciless- 
ly, with  hard  kisses,  crushing  her  in 
his  embrace. 

“ Jean,  Jean!”  she  sobbed,  beneath  his 
lips,  and  lay  quite  still  in  his  arms.  He 
saw  how  white  and  tender  a thing  she 
was,  and  the  fierce  embrace  relaxed. 

“ You  came  to  me,”  he  said,  stupidly. 

“ Louis  had  forgotten  you.  They  had 
all  retreated  to  the  Inner  Tower.  Cazaio 
cannot  take  that,  for  he  has  no  can- 
non. Louis  can  hold  out  there  until 
Gaston  comes  with  help,”  Claire  rapidly 
said.  “ But  the  thieves  are  burning  Belle- 
garde.  I could  bribe  no  man  to  set  you 
free.  They  were  afraid  to  venture.” 

“ And  you  came,”  said  John  Bulraer, — 
“you  left  the  safe  Inner  Tower  to  come 
to  me !” 

“ I could  not  let  you  die,  Jean  Bul- 
mer.” 

“No?  Then  I will  live — I will  live 
n.ot  unworthily  the  life  which  you  have 
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given  me.  O God!”  John  Bulmer  cried, 
“ what  a pitiful  creature  was  that  great 
Duke  of  Ormskirk!  Now  make  a man 
of  me,  O God !” 

“Listen,  dear  madman,”  she  breathed; 
“ we  cannot  go  out  into  Bellegarde.  They 
are  everywhere — Cazaio’s  men.  They 
are  building  huge  fires  about  the  Inner 
Tower,  but  it  is  all  stone,  and  I think 
Louis  can  hold  out.  But  we,  Jean  Bul- 
mer, can  only  retreat  to  the  roofing  of 
this  place.  There  is  but  a trap-door  to 
admit  you  to  the  top,  and  there — there 
we  can  at  least  live  until  the  dawn.” 

“I  am  unarmed,”  John  Bulmer  said, 
“ and  weaponless  I cannot  hold  even  a 
trap-door  against  armed  men.” 

“ I have  brought  you  weapons,”  Claire 
said,  and  waved  one  hand  toward  the 
outer  passageway.  “ Naturally  I would 
not  overlook  that.  There  were  many  dead 
men  on  my  way  hither,  and  they  had  no 
need  of  weapons.  I have  a sword  here 
and  two  pistols.” 

“ You  are,”  said  John  Bulmer,  with 
supreme  conviction,  “ the  most  wonder- 
ful woman  in  the  universe.  By  all  means 
let  us  get  to  the  top  of  this  infernal 
tower  and  live  there  as  long  as  we  may 
find  it  possible.  But  first,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  make  myself  a thought 
tidier?  For  in  my*  recent  agitation  as 
to  your  whereabouts  I have,  I perceive, 
somewhat  disordered  both  my  person  and 
my  apparel.” 

Claire  laughed  a little  sadly.  “You 
have  been  sincere  for  once  in  your 
existence,  and  you  are  hideously  ashamed, 
is  it  not?  Ah,  my  friend,  I would  like 
you  so  much  better  if  you  were  not  al- 
ways playing  at  life,  not  always  posing 
as  for  your  portrait.” 

“ For  my  part,”  said  he,  obscurely, 
from  the  rear  of  a wet  towel,  “ I fail  to 
perceive  any  particular  merit  in  dying 
with  a dirty  face.  We  are  about  to  deal 
with  the  most  important  and,  by  an  ill 
chance,  the  final  crisis  of  our  lives.  So 
let  us  do  it  with  decency.” 

Afterward  he  changed  his  cravat,  since 
the  one  he  wore  was  soiled  and  crumpled 
and  stained  a little  with  his  blood,  and 
they  went  up  the  winding  stairway  to  the 
top  of  the  Constable’s  Tower.  These 
two  passed  through  the  trap-door  into 
moonlight  that  drenched  the  world;  west- 
ward the  higher  walls  of  the  Ilugonet 
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Wing  shut  off  that  part  of  Bellegarde 
where  men  were  slaughtering  one  another, 
and  the  turrets  of  it,  black  and  un- 
tenanted, stood  in  strong  relief  against 
a sky  of  shifting  crimson  and  gold.  At 
their  feet  was  the  tiny  enclosed  garden, 
half  hidden  by  the  poplar  boughs.  And 
to  the  east  the  tower  dropped  sheer  to 
the  moat;  and  past  that  was  the  curve 
of  the  highway  leading  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  chateau,  and  the  moon- 
lighted plains  of  the  Duardenez,  and  one 
little  tributary*  a thread  of  pulsing  sil- 
ver, in  passage  to  the  great  river  that 
showed  as  a smear  of  white,  a chalk- 
mark  on  the  world’s  rim. 

John  Bulmer  closed  the  trap -door. 
They  stood  with  clasped  hands,  eyes 
straining  toward  the  east,  whence  help 
must  arrive  if  it  came  at  all. 

“ No  sign  of  Gaston,”  the  girl  said. 
“We  must  die  presently,  Jean  Bulmer.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  he  said, — “ oh,  I am 
hideously  sorry  that  we  two  must  die.” 

“ I am  not  afraid,  Jean  Bulmer.  But 
life  would  be  very  sweet  with  you.” 

“ That  was  my  thought,  too.  ...  I 
have  always  bungled  this  affair  of  living, 
you  conceive.  I had  considered  the 
world  a healthy  and  not  intolerable 
prison,  where  each  man  must  get  through 
his  day’s  work  as  best  he  might,  soiling 
his  fingers  as  much  as  necessity  demand- 
ed— but  no  more — so  that  at  the  end  he 
might  sleep  soundly, — or  perhaps  that 
he  might  go  to  heaven  and  pluck  eter- 
nally at  a harp,  or  else  to  hell  and  burn 
eternally,  just  as  divines  say  we  will.  I 
never  bothered  about  it  much,  so  long 
as  there  was  any  work  at  hand  which  de- 
manded performance.  And  in  consequence 
I missed  the  whole  meaning  of  life.” 

“Not  so!”  Claire  replied.  “No  man 
has  played  a greater  part  in  our  little 
world.” 

This  was  an  odd  speech.  But  he  an- 
swered idly : “ Eh,  • I have  done  well 
enough  as  respectable  persons  judge  these 
matters.  And  I went  to  church  on  Sun- 
day, and  T paid  my  tithes.  Trifles,  these, 
sweetheart;  for  in  every  man,  as  I now 
see  quite  plainly,  there  is  a god.  And 
the  god  must  judge,  and  the  man  himself 
be  but  the  temple  and  the  instrument  of 
the  god.  Tt  is  very  simple,  I think.  And 
whether  he  go  to  church  or  no,  is  a 
matter  of  trivial  importance,  so  long  as 


the  man  obey  the  god  which  is  within 
him.”  He  was  silent  now.  staring  vague- 
ly toward  the  blank  horizon. 

“ And  now  that  you  have  discovered 
this,”  she  murmured,  “ therefore  you 
wish  to  live?” 

“ Why,  partly  on  account  of  that,”  he 
said,  “yet  perhaps  mostly  on  account  of 
you.  . . . But  heigho!”  said  John  Bul- 
mer; “T  am  disfiguring  my  last  hours 
by  inflicting  upon  a lady  my  half-baked 
theology.  Let  us  sit  down,  my  dear,  and 
talk  of  trifles  till  they  find  us.  And  then 
I will  kill  you,  sweetheart,  and  afterward 
myself.  Presently  come  dawn  and  death ; 
and  my  heart,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  Poictesme,  cries  ' Oy  Dieus! 
Oy  Dieus , de  Valba  tantost  re/'  but 
for  all  that  my  mouth  will  resolutely  dis- 
course of  the  last  Parisian  flounces,  or  of 
your  unfathomable  eyes,  or  of  Monsieur 
de  Voltaire’s  new  tragedy  of  Oreste — or, 
in  fine,  of  any  topic  you  may  elect.” 

He  smiled,  with  a twinging  under- 
current of  regret  that  not  even  in  im- 
pendent death  did  he  find  any  stimulus 
to  the  heroical.  But  the  girl  had  given 
a muffled  cry. 

“Look,  Jean!  Already  they  come  for 
us.” 

Through  the  little  garden  a man  was 
running,  doubling  like  a cornered  beast 
when  he  found  the  place  had  no  en- 
trance save  the  gate  through  which  he 
had  scuttled.  It  was  fat  Guiton,  the 
steward  of  the  Due  de  Puysange.  Pres- 
ently came  Achille  Cazaio  and  harried 
the  unarmed  old  man  with  a wet  sword, 
wantonly  driving  him  about  the  poplars, 
pricking  him  in  the  quivering  shoulders, 
but  never  killing  him.  All  the  while 
the  steward  screamed  with  the  monot- 
onous and  shrill  wail  of  a mad  woman. 

After  a little  he  fell  at  Cazaio’s  feet, 
shrieking  for  mercy. 

“Fool!”  said  the  latter,  “I  am  Achille 
Cazaio.  T have  no  mercy  in  me.” 

He  kicked  the  steward  in  the  face  two 
or  three  times,  and  Guiton,  his  counte- 
nance all  blood,  black  in  the  moonlight, 
embraced  his  knees  and  wept.  Presently 
Cazaio  slowly  drove  his  sword  into  the 
back  of  the  prostrate  man,  who  shrieked. 
“ O Jesu!”  and  began  to  cough  and  choke. 
Five  times  Cazaio  spitted  the  writhing 
thing,  and  afterward  was  Guiton’s  soul 
released  from  the  tortured  body. 
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" Is  it  well,  think  you,”  said  John 
Bulmer,  " that  I should  die  without  first 
killing  Achille  Cazaio?” 

" No!”  Claire  answered,  fiercely. 

Then  John  Bulmer  leaned  upon  the 
parapet  of  the  Constable’s  Tower  and 
called  aloud:  " Friend  Achille,  your  con- 
duct vexes  me.” 

The  man  started,  peered  about,  and 
presently  stared  upward.  " Monsieur 
Bulmaire,  this  is  indeed  an  unlooked-for 
pleasure.  May  I inquire  wherein  I have 
been  so  ill-fated  as  to  offend  you  ?” 

"You  have  an  engagement  to  fight  me 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  friend  Achille, 
so  that  to  all  intent  I hold  a sort 
of  mortgage  on  your  life.  I submit 
that  in  consequence  you  have  no  right 
to  endanger  it  by  besieging  castles 
and  wasting  the  night  in  horticultural 
assassinations.” 

" There  is  something  in  what  you  say. 
Monsieur  Bulmaire,”  the  brigand  re- 
plied, " and  I very  heartily  apologize  for 
not  thinking  of  it  earlier.  But  in  the 
way  of  business,  you  understand — How- 
ever, may  I trust  it  will  please  you 
to  release  me  from  this  inconvenient 
obligation?”  Cazaio  added,  with  a smile. 
“ My  men  are  waiting  for  me  yonder, 
you  comprehend.” 

"In  fact,”  said  John  Bulmer,  hos- 
pitably, "the  moonlight  up  here  is  clear 
as  day.  We  can  settle  our  affair  in 
five  minutes.” 

" I come,”  said  Cazaio,  and  plunged  into 
the  entrance  to  the  Constable’s  Tower. 

" The  pistol!  quick!”  said  Claire. 

"And  for  what,  pray?”  said  John 
Bulmer. 

" So  that  from  behind,  as  he  lifts  the 
trap-door,  I may  shoot  him  through  the 
head.  Do  you  stand  in  front  as  though 
to  receive  him.  It  will  be  quite  simple.” 

" My  dear  creature,”  said  John  Bulmer, 
" I am  now  doubly  persuaded  that  God 
had  entirely  run  out  of  what  we  term 
a sense  of  honor  when  He  created  the 
woman.  I mean  to  kill  this  rapscallion, 
but  in  passing  I mean  to  kill  him  fairly.” 
He  unbolted  the  trap-door,  and  imme- 
diately Cazaio  stood  upon  the  roof,  his 
sword  drawn. 

Achille  Cazaio  stared  at  the  tranquil 
woman,  and  now  his  countenance  was 
less  that  of  a satyr  than  of  a demon. 
"At  four  in  the  morning!  I congrat- 


ulate you,  Monsieur  Bulmaire,”  he  said, 
— "oh,  decidedly,  I congratulate  you.” 

" Thank  you,”  said  John  Bulmer, 
sword  in  hand;  "yes,  we  were  married 
yesterday.” 

Cazaio,  with  the  agility  of  a snake, 
drew  a pistol  from  his  girdle  and  fired 
full  in  John  Bulmer’s  face;  but  more 
quickly  the  latter  had  fallen  upon  one 
knee,  and  the  ball  sped  harmlessly 
above  him. 

" You  are  very  careless  with  firearms,” 
John  Bulmer  lamented.  "Really,  friend 
Achille,  if  you  are^not  more  circumspect 
you  will  presently  injure  somebody  and 
forever  afterward  be  consumed  with  un- 
availing regret  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Now  let  us  get  down  to  our  -affair.” 

They  crossed  blades  in  the  moonlight. 
Cazaio  was  in  vein  to-night;  John  Bul- 
mer’s tolerant  acceptance  of  any  mean- 
ness that  a Cazaio  might  attempt,  the  vital 
shame  of  this  new  and  baser  failure  be- 
fore Claire’s  very  eyes,  had  made  of 
Cazaio  a crazed  beast.  He  slobbered  little 
flecks  of  foam,  clinging  like  hoar  frost 
to  the  tangled  beard,  and  breathed  with 
shuddering  inhalations,  like  a man  in 
agony,  what  time  he  charged  with  re- 
doubling thrusts.  The  Englishman  ap- 
peared to  be  enjoying  himself,  but  quite 
discreetly;  he  chuckled  as  the  other 
cursed  and  shifted  from  tierce  to  quart, 
and  met  the  assault  with  a nice  inevitable- 
ness: in  short-,  each  movement  had  the 
comely  precision  of  some  finely  adjusted 
clockwork,  though  at  times  John  Bulmer’s 
face  showed  a spurt  of  mild  amusement, 
roused  by  the  brigand’s  extravagancy  of 
gesture  and  his  contortions  as  he  strove 
to  pass  the  line  of  steel  that  flickered 
cannily  between  his  sword  and  John  Bul- 
mer’s portly  bosom. 

Then  John  Bulmer,  too,  attacked. 
"For  Guiton!”  said  he,  as  his  point 
slipped  into  Cazaio’s  breast.  He  re- 
coiled and  lodged  another  thrust  in  the 
brigand’s  throat.  " For  attempting  to 
assassinate  me!”  TTis  foot  stamped  as 
his  sword  ran  deep  into  Cazaio’s  belly. 
"For  insulting  my  wife  by  thinking  of 
her  obscenely.  You  are  a dead  man, 
friend  Achille.” 

Cazaio  had  dropped  his  sword,  reeling 
as  drunken  against  the  western  battle- 
ment. "My  comfort,”  he  said,  hoarsely, 
while  one  hand  tore  at  his  jetting  throat. 
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of  lu^peypir  Bon- 
field,  and  Oa?*tai  i i 
Ward,  nrm  of  the 
HU  fiord  i n a r e offifee rv, 
ordered  the  efowd 
to  disperse Th> 
wortb  Imd  senrt/eiy 
ltd  t.  his  lips  when 
&wpp  •■ mi*  lugrlod  a 
dynamite  bo  nib 
ainoiu*  the  risen  behind  ho'  On  kilUtig1 
seVeri  of  tWm  and  injiirlmr.  sixty  of-Wr^; 
mel  tn  the  »*>>in;.e.ieut  •ni«i  eonUisi.{)ii 
. fidl.eA-.Mi  MU;  had  easily 

jjwI4-  l#*s*  e^o^jM.ne.  , /,/J  - v.  ' ' . 

h dni  uof  iflkv  foW  for  - b«  rdti.o-i.-.  m 
( ‘htoiJten  di  I tr/e.  (he*  my ’tiawiig  naturej 
of  tills  upon  hnv  arul  ujpje^  hut 

judViie  they  ffilrly  i^eovendl  (’non  Mi" 
ebook  the  out  hofi i ies  betpifl  ;iTi  H»V‘st 
fo*u  vA^-:U  for  tluirrititfliae-^  and  hiplli* 
iivn.v  U;\ ;;  never,  in  ifi.  uo* 

■ mita'  of  the  Amerie.'Mi  police  Wd.lon  n 
weeiv  •■ahnovi  . nery  prominent,  ajianiovt 


ilipsv  yrtXi  had  oVeh 
S) e|>(n*() : i hei.r  pray- 

xiud 

they  hid)  done  *0  ui 
t \my  \ »er  H < a fid  ;pph- 
Jfc  opitvinfi  de/muid  - 
ed  that  t 

h)  Unvhlfi:  (hot  d »>;vn.dd  never  he*  forlorn  n. 

Thfi  dwnh  dliy.'  fifirit  ariimaiinfe  thy 
Xfuwd  wliieh,  upon  flu  prom'UtorV 

(iptotj  i W words  mi  the  I . .p^si  day  i n the 
year  l^Slb  aiyd  -a  jn«»n*  !l».»roouh}y.i.pp».'no 
e>i  iiudferiW  Ue'ver  ns*?einbfel  in  'ft  ^bir< 
of  biw.  "Svl  ,ro  1 Ty  was  every:  dot  a S i nf  1 fity 
ponoe  i'lVVVvlbiUioiis  taudlmr  tp  all  tu«ws: 
paju/r  readers,  l>ol  .tltrpuKh  the  puh)h^*7 
\ juri'  of ^ their  pht?TP5rrftphs  find  recoils  all 
rhe  ptupidpal  ftotf»rk  if!  the  inij^tnhps? 
xlr&mn  fm*l  h\u\s  l.-eeu  puWir  eharu. oar*, 
lvr(4»fthl>:  h^'ry  >enn  udd  WOrn&P  ip  the 
;ec>hrt4rof4f»)  the  soyere,  dbtm- 


Ho.y.  iu^fcor 
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cpdshed  - In* ?k init  j * <dy>.  an  thv  IToi*;  Joseph 
E.  ( hir\ . who  had  fought  his  wuv  from  the 
iHirf^otorV  to  di\o  fijilieta!  teAcdh  and 
whose  a*  *iud  martinet 

insured  <Iiin»it v ;ui»i  elTaotiv>*t»as<  to  nil 
Wed  prnt'f  f i linuy  ov«t  whmh  ho  presided* 
Sihiiliir  ilrf a iln  eDiWrijing  other  offitoaU 
and  parties  in  iidfivM.  w.\re  matters  ot 
vowihim  Stated  AttoHi».\V 

.JuliiPrK  CirifnH'll,  the  i utelWt uaLlooki)^ 
man  mth  MvHo&WW,  who  lmd  anfcwei&d 
\hc judge's  fuituil.  noil,  whs  iiliyiost  itrm* 
trourd  charonO 7,  for  his  duties  as  pidilhi 
j jfostA'Viiv^r  It A<1  made  him  mu  of  the  m<M 
ty*iW'pft*V»iXS  officials  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  vomer  met*  gathered  ahout  him 

hi  t'hiKo  consul Ufaum*  W,  Widket 

and  EdtiUiml  Forflimnu,  of  hi# 

.Si Mil.  mnf  fltnirtifB  l\  fright*  ftl.  serein  liy 
renmied  vo  tfptfplorocul  their  edoric— bail 
already  rullrifrt’Ohiv'  kukri  e<;loh 

rhy4  IV-riW?  <m>i'>dom:e  whs  ..mfMwO‘1  in 
this  Wnd  quanot,  for  Mr.  Gritmell,  frilly 
/H/alUing  that  ffiWeW  nqndauon  for 


oi^optijfiitv  of  his  Ufc  lay  hefeic  him, 
had  liis  oast*  in  almnsj;  recurd 

limVy  and  had  aided  cif  >wj  his  Kulrordhoitys 
men  well  titled  for  the  work  at  iMmL  ■)^p- 
•£  vfhei  r hj^^mOTits  w« r< 
kiithyn,  ihf 

to  them 

opinion  jn  retmtd  to  the  no 
Ittiflk'  ni ' its A WeiW  pari  W lardy  Ungrute- 

ftii.  Of  tjjcf  four  Liwmtm  mg  even  !ja, 

the  niM^tkL.  two  hnd  find  very  Hi  lie  ex-  penrnoetVf 
pcrieiire  in the  rt.nn-,  for  Si ti tin iiul  Zeis-  anj?roh'~t  pupor 
h i*  »li«n*e!i  m>  :tii!o  mau;  was  u ■ thrfdpruer'  looked  Ifl^ 
only  r^ouly  inhhitmd  in  bnr-< 

anil  iti.v  put!  her.  At 


Julius  S.  Gjunmol 

Slnte’b  AitiuiWy 

Uy  courtesy  of  the  Linen;*.’  niv'.-nca  S*>'.*cl- 


not  so  well 
the  press;,  Inn]  devoted  lit  tie 
fmd  the  state  of  jiublfc 

•d  uiadiv  the  '• . feci.-  , - 3^u u ^ - de- 

mmerat.y  Looi^  Liiiifkr.  diero  W&#  norliing  •; 

effmirnd  in  Ijibil 

An  rr  mat  Che  <k  liter  Of  the  ko 

1 thzUpr  £*/i X titi-V 
»i  f hirtmiu  suoiodk  hU  Hlflp  . | 
tnustiiohe  Willi  waxed  eu<l<  giving  U(ih 
n nuMu  a mtljtiVry  air,  IHs  'a? sonuun. 

J ion nllf  ^s  vontirnf  o»v  .ror-^ni/;';!  s'lamtiTig;  'Mhdmoi  Seh'wnh.  ’.vid*  his,  long;  heard  um\ 
WilUnm  R Idaek  and AVin.mm.  A- ■'Foster.  Rjwsi'tflclivj  and  intellect md  fare,  sniefhi 
the  He idor  Onmrsoh  w»  r<>/  InnuCrCr,  ex-  e.'jsily  have  piw<c<l  for  n < nruf,  ^sor. 

)»erirn«>  <f  adi  "«  ;Or>,  i?;e  0-tnn^r  ijoine  a Snmoel  Fuddein  the  English  iccUntdr  a'nd 

lV-UTiilcriT  jicn?v  in  tlb-  Vm  .0  , where  imnrehisf,  li)<**sve;e  su^^r-sfufi  the  --ndent 

lie  hurl,  jn'iinirnd  u rc^  pug-  and  selolar,  iiud  bh  strou^,  iiduiliiguut 

n.M'iiv  \e|;tch  haded  ill  for  ihiit  <w.U‘(  etui  Hu  e I poke  n in.u»  ,d  eunsnid  nh.ilijv.- 
innd.stvnefed  -:oli»o?d* •■♦  rn* | >n  nf  tie  lew  Adnlpf,  Jd^.-ie’Cv "ttV  »n-go  En^v  1,  and  < K.*;»r 

f.ltetv  ‘/odrralfv  r’:CCfdvt|  :5>.  anini  {*»  the  W.  X«.-eh.e,  the  nji,*  r d*‘f -ndritiTs.  ven. 

puhli*;-  » h f ■ . Huie^g  it  wOe  with  no  lit-  W(‘t)k  npher  tlmii  v'icien;-  luokieu..  ntid  C 

lie  r*‘fh  f diet  tile  neeratixinU'.u  elmmidnuH  ghpiCq  At  their  i’aees  ^e;Hi**<n*iit  \OOujEfJ 

.d*  iniv  .’ant  •.iilde.r  •d.*tr.!  hi-.  ;i s ’-«  r w. ’ whrn  gCHt  ’10^;  . he rone  n iink  kO.VW**;,lgO 

du-'  ye'iat.i^rs  w.-ro  Onm-hi  :Jn-d  tdigh:'  prove'  to  Uedr  nijifl-.  Ad  oi‘  j(|&e 

.iHb ' f sprend  ilml  hjo  hiul  tohu  Tttid  of  tfmnl 

.idmiVeieiC-et  <h,  i . O*  ..A,  hiWerr,  de)  i'O  ,.vei:  -.peak  the  Kaglirh 

rdonnH^'  U different  flful  far  more  hfff  there  w*<3  ^hrtnln/ohf  nr? 
it-rir$ljrit  it?me,  lurniioi  them  die*  :o  e.»nnt  (cd^ajv  Aftek 
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Such  was  tin-  'iuiiii iuii  adieu  Mr.  Qtm- 
pel!  proved  fiiir-  OiisP  to  fried,  but  {foe  ptyy 
li  mi  miry  exomiiut  i» •*»  *f  rah  yiinu  Uu  <hv- 
jury  }>mh  serimdv  Jprvut  l^foro  tte  | 

were  •iiVterriiOh?i]  lyy  tfe  tdAraaeo 
oT  lw»<.  mcii,  . on#  rtf  wlnnn  \vo>  ivaddy 
fl9  l Vipr.iliu  Ph'fi'k,  M U ' i>r,v^jU-> 
<‘"imN;*l  tor  ill*1  rfefehd?.  Ike  tar  §||$ 
liol;  however,  HJirntrlEatcly  recognised,  aud 
hi-'  had . uhrnhd  reached  the  b^uch  !>e- 
hi ro=  the  pro^v’itoi  sprung  ^vifrdU  t*» 
H tM'f. 

| I s*  c , Albert  T\.  Par-one,  imjh'irai  f,;?r 
ttlMniciy  m tbijf  Poiitt,  and  dtatiaiii}  ;tus 
iiisf am  arrest !M  ^liouted; 

Captain  l?iaeiy  huifed,  fyifiUn#  shyagre- 
ly  upon  the  speaker, 

: Tins  in  mi  i>  i n ivy  charge..  -ihr}  yiu'fa, 
0 dcmnml  i>  hot  only  theatneid  '•}.•■  • 
trap,  hot  an  iiHiilr.  to  the1"  he  reported, 
UvHA'nantl.y. 

< aptaih  Sehaaefr,  Ihspehtw  Rouripld> 
and;  o dopen:  odicr  detocKvos  nod  judW 
o?hei;d-  i nr  t hotly  upon  rjirir  ln-c 

hut  ; Wuv  aiHlhUiee;  *hjm*Hv  %0' 

or  oar-,  ewt  Jfi  dumb  unnv.e mopf  ,ft-« 
fhotwn  lawyers  aoi/rdy  fared  ench  Pth^y: 
hoi. av  , needier  Word  or  -nd  W>  iUo  iV'L 
H»«vvovr>r,  Parson*  himself  set  «]>  ik>oM- 

aft&lk  ,: ;.  , .'  ; 

“ I preseni  mv>Hl  for  .-trial  .with  P>\ 


.pra.«cjs  w/  WAiiic-« 

h sfisU'U  rjivi » i\S>  A 


’ y yVfrJ'J?  * <Ki  yfiie'\  At&frAfy % 

»»\  a Of.  C>voiV  ‘-  r ••  :>'  :•-.  . -. 
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eornrades,  .vour  1 1 0120^;  ' ho  uLserml,  with  men  in  i%i$  Hour  offer  hvw  r par^-d 

t uudy*  <t  jf/.i  I *t  1 » .w  \%  hr.;  it  _ 1 lit*  tii^vivr-rv  of  >ve*t  mve  eaudi- 

I)  inhere  Onry  did  not  entirely  retain  *Dfe  .tiffed'  for  d ^rvi »x%  and 
U)~.  h<\  at  li'Ad  giir.-  no  out-  pjuhd  after  panel  of  prospective  jurymen 

ward  y-voUiMv  <>f  ;i>fonislimentV  wu*  .rxlimi^tvd  with . like  result.  Days 

' You  w'dl  fel%e  ■ a frpat  with  the  pri*-  patfsvd  without  mueU  better  sueeess,  and 
\lr  I kuVons/'  lie  i]im;tv.rl,  ns  fho  days  fetched  info  weeks.  Every- 
th*,tV^b  ^ini^iiAl  had  oDyufreil, 

a'hd  they 

to  prlrpavV  |£feyfte* rY*uty  ’pap^Wi. 
the*  ugw  doff^dani  to  wveir  a jjltfy  ‘and 
^vd|\  f ht*  f»t hi -r^,,  A\i 
el)  a.S  r \vt«£  t) ty f e vtpptf  adikvj  To  the  pr tsV 
onhrs5  reiw.  fend  TV^rvvy  wiis  sam)  slhikrnxr 
hands  and  riVjLiyt  rsiUjf  with  ht>  V-fw-feJ^dy 
iUP-s  win lr. lii-s  lifW\V‘rs  complied  with  itfe 
legal  fe  wfedit i“st  npd  in  a few  nfenuttfe 
t.hp  effefe  e *;fVs<,e  WitK  itgrilh  tirhlfr  :w$$v 
Wh^Uy^wt  rnny  he  of 

logic  >x^*li<oiev  of  t'fefe&feWV • haavn'^a prj- 

thfefe  ^ir?ci3.tc  yvhfeuee  tbfit  it  lyu* 

dfeif)j?nwed  by  at  least  one  uf  .life 
— 111 er*e/ ;twi  Am  jlo  <puv4inu  tbnt  it 
diftm^C'd  <*mirfege  atrd 
tdgh  order,  livid  lie  copi  inu»d  in  liidihg 
mitt)  a i ury  had  1 •; ^ 

whidrl  have  *<fetif£d  thy  i rapieiY^ • inKup- 
frige  of  a.  soparnteJm I \feftvfe  the  p idite 
ofetuvir  had  Imfeii  $trt  lotted  ■ ofedt&diddW'd, 
yvifhmii:.;. depnvd ig  f he  •• '-*M $&£  dd^dhn*  ;■$ 

(tf  th?  uyfif  of  hu?  pK^ePvn  * i#f  his 
u^i  iihQiiy * .M  r.  Echxt*  uygeYi  ^ 
pot  ri ttug  on | dwdhh^f  of  # ? fj id  wrtH 
s eVfaf  #hefy  ■ fytj  '4ffrf&  of 

|o>tir»i!MiV  vvotdd  ho  ndmiMed,  :nul  fh*r  fh 
tifjeeu  f |id  yf  if v ’i iiff t^;  wi  i 1 1 : thy  guil 

hut  Hi#  • hd  y h y*  wa£  *t  h Eh 

del  i htwafyfy  yho^P  f « ■*  >hnro  1 hv * h a «ar»i 
t>f  life  f rituiil V f prlimy^v  mid  ip  ^n 
>dio>Hing  tt  f'pw'iu'ii  hi*  deuted  tfmy'  he. 
d)yid.9,ved  a fnttit  mle  ap.d  deviVt loti  well 
of  rr^Hvh  «^ueh,  ho»,vVy;/:rf 
.:^«js-  imt  fjh/  opunrin  of  Ivhievtgi',  wlg/re 
lii#  fdiiTn  wiis  iph  rprep.d 
PViijenyi’  ftf  li  1$ •■;.nht,V»ri»tt)>#v!  VdJd^hYjft  fyir<V 
dyfhuiv^r  of  the  la Wv  ,»hd  lh»  - Lu-l v flkvt 
he  was  an  AmPrh^m  doeprpid  the  f»eh 
i pg  nga  uis  i h i inf  ’ iin  r i f f Vi#  - Li  t.vf  VjO;c  ri 
> I Untied,  he  wa#  CVtinWiirt'  jltut  {In  difildiV- 
IndifTVfmpdV ' ";h.nvftrd  fnvhrelty  hail . :^VVU. 
j daee  fp  i j« it t a ih in  <if  dH  teaehruirxi  tln- 
examuiutdivn  of  thy  <4 hizvtrrAfduXhtU) e» ( fnr 
jury  d^hv’  . rh(^l  tv^pletd}^  jkilitiy 
>* i o ! h?ii : fj|4f^v: fOylM tp l V- Ah  1. hdrf f!  * 1 in 

1 1 ve  I ' 1 ii fed  &t nfer mnr< » 
w i < tto :«» 1 n>v  ad  pi.i  I flip  p 1 1\ ah  fhn  t d U* 

plpsiy.l  tiv  ’rtie  swohi 

.':'  >Vf  C?C)V  ♦*!  - usr.v/  yv ‘V.  • ' 


EliAU.-Np  FUSTH.MAN 
AsO^raut  St.ut's  A iiomcy 

Bj  ^otufrVV.  of  ^ ytiif?iy[q  'UNl^fv^ai  5octety 
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It  was  the  15th  of  July  before  Mr. 
Grinnell  rose  to  make  his  opening  ad- 
dress, which,  despite  the  minute  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  press,  was  a revela- 
tion to  his  audience,  and  not  until 
they  had  listened  to  his  bitter,  force- 
ful arraignment  did  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  fully  realize  the  desperate  fight 
that  lay  before  them.  Amid  breathless 
silence  the  prosecutor  claimed  that  he 
would  show  that  the  defendants  were  not 
indirectly  but  directly  responsible  for  the 
crime,  having  deliberately  planned  it  and 
other  similar  outrages,  and  that  he  would 
produce  the  man  who  had  done  the  deed. 
The  sensation  created  by  this  announce- 
ment was  not  confined  to  the  outsiders, 
for  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
Mr.  Grinnell  had  promised  more  proof 
than  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  under 
different  circumstances  his  overzealous- 
ness in  this  and  other  respects  might 
have  seriously  damaged  his  case.  The 
details  which  he  gave,  however,  disposed 
of  the  theory  that  the  defendants  were 
to  be  prosecuted  because  of  their  opin- 
ions, and  that  no  direct  proof  of  their 
connection  with  the  crime  could  be  pro- 
duced— a story  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  win  sympathy  for  their  cause. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  startling  address 
the  first  witness  was  called  to  the  stand, 
and  from  that  moment  the  trial  proceeded 
rapidly.  Without  difficulty  it  was  proved 
that  all  the  defendants  were  members  of 
an  anarchist  society  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association — 
some  affiliated  with  one  group  and  some 
with  another.  Fischer  and  Engel  be- 
longed to  what  was  known  as  the  North- 
west Side  group;  Schwab,  Neebe,  and 
Lingg  to  the  North  Side;  and  Spies, 
Fielden,  and  Parsons  to  the  so-called 
American  group.  Each  of  these  groups 
or  chapters  had  a sub-organization  of  a 
military  character  known  as  the  Armed 
Section,  in  which  all  members  having 
weapons  were  enrolled. 

The  conditions  of  the  strike  which  be- 
gan on  May  1 were  then  developed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  it  was 
soon  shown  that  Spies  had  been  present 
during  a riot  at  the  McCormick  factory 
which  had  occurred  on  May  3,  resulting 
in  a collision  with  the  police  and  the 
death  of  several  persons.  A few  hours 
after  this  event.  Spies  had  written  and 


caused  to  be  distributed  an  inflammatory 
circular,  headed  “ Revenge!"  calling  upon 
the  people  to  avenge  the  alleged  murder 
of  the  strikers  who  had  fallen  in  the 
fight  with  the  police.  No  response  of  any 
kind  followed  the  distribution  of  this 
handbill,  which,  though  declamatory 
and  denunciatory,  called  for  no  par- 
ticular action.  It  was  then  proved  that 
two  circulars  had  been  issued  announcing 
a mass-meeting  for  the  night  of  May  4, 
one  urging  working-men  to  come  armed, 
and  the  other  omitting  that  direction, 
the  former,  prepared  by  Fischer  and  En- 
gel, being  suppressed  in  favor  of  the 
latter  at  the  dictation  of  Spies.  Two 
witnesses  who  had  turned  State's  evidence, 
and  were  themselves  under  indictment  for 
murder,  were  then  called,  and  revealed 
a madhouse  plan  of  action. 

According  to  these  witnesses  a meeting 
of  the  Armed  Sections  had  been  held  on 
the  3d  of  May,  at  which  it  had  been 
agreed  that  when  the  word  “ Ruhe  " ap- 
peared in  Spies's  paper,  Die  Arbeit er 
Zeitung , the  members  should  assemble, 
provided  with  dynamite  bombs,  and  dis- 
tribute themselves  so  as  to  cover  the  va- 
rious police  stations.  “ A committee  of 
observation ''  was  then  to  act  with  those 
men,  and  upon  any  report  of  collisions 
with  the  police  the  conspirators  were  to 
hurl  their  bombs  into  the  station-houses, 
and  shoot  down  all  who  attempted  to 
escape.  This  murderous  plan,  according 
to  the  eye-witnesses,  originated  with 
Engel,  and  both  he  and  Fischer  were 
active  in  arranging  the  details. 

There  was  much  to  impeach  the  story 
told  by  the  informers,  one  of  whom 
had  apparently  made  suspicious  over- 
tures to  the  defence.  Under  skilful  cross- 
examination  it  was  shown  that  he  had 
confessed  and  retracted  and  reconfessed, 
and  very  little  reliance  would  have  been 
placed  upon  his  testimony  had  it  not 
been  supported  by  other  proofs.  It  was, 
however,  most  significantly  corroborated. 
The  signal  “ Ruhe  " had  been  anonymous- 
ly sent  to  Die  Arbeiter  for  publication, 
and  the  paper  containing  it  was  admit- 
ted in  evidence,  together  with  Spies's 
written  direction  to  his  compositor  to 
insert  it  in  the  column  known  as  “ The 
Post  Box." 

Th  is  was  the  first  link  in  the  remark- 
able chain  of  exhibits  which  was  to  make 
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hemhs  for  the  rise  of  tin  Armed  Meet. ions  All  the  proof  up  tn  this  puna,  however. 
nvmtiiiug!  to  the  plan  previously  acTced  involved  only  Finde  r,  i'.npyl.  Lii!^,  and 
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rangue,  and  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  excited  by  it.  Finally  a wit- 
ness named  Gilmer  was  produced,  who 
swore  that  he  had  seen  something  that 
might  have  been  a bomb  pass  between 
Spies,  Schwab,  and  a man  named 
Schnaubelt,  and  that  later,  when  Captain 
Ward  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse,  he 
saw  this  man  draw  a bomb  from  his  pocket 
and  hurl  it  at  the  police  after  Spies  had 
lit  the  fuse. 

Formidable  as  this  testimony  appeared 
to  be,  it  was  badly  shattered  under  cross- 
examination.  The  witness,  it  appeared, 
had  kept  his  information  to  himself  for 
several  days  after  the  event,  during  which 
time  the  man  Schnaubelt  was  twice  ar- 
rested and  discharged,  and  his  whole  story 
and  his  manner  of  telling  it  indicated 
that  he  was  a notoriety-seeker  who  had 
concocted  the  tale  in  order  to  attract 
public  attention  and  gratify  his  pitiful 
vanity,  if  not  for  mercenary  motives. 
Dozens  of  witnesses  subsequently  took 
the  stand  and  swore  that  he  was  a noto- 
rious liar  who  lived  by  his  wits,  and  the 
contrary  statements  of  those  who  were 
called  to  support  his  reputation  for  ve- 
racity were  utterly  unconvincing.  There 
was  some  corroboration  of  this  witness 
in  the  testimony  of  a man  named  Thomp- 
son, and  the  disappearance  of  Schnaubelt 
and  his  relationship  to  Schwab  were  sus- 
picious circumstances,  but  the  proof  fell 
far  short  of  the  prosecutor’s  claim  that 
he  would  produce  the  actual  assassin, 
whose  identity  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily established  to  this  day.  Some 
policemen  then  attempted  to  show  that 
Fielden  had  fired  upon  them  from  behind 
the  cart  which  served  as  the  speaker’s 
platform  after  the  bomb  had  been  thrown, 
but  their  assertions  partially  disproved 
themselves,  and  there  was  an  utter  absence 
of  convincing  confirmation.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  oral  testimony  strongly  in- 
culpated either  Spies,  Schwab,  Fielden, 
or  Parsons,  but  before  long  telltale  ex- 
hibits which  could  not  be  impeached 
began  to  pile  up  against  them. 

For  some  years  Spies  and  Schwab  had 
been  conducting  Die  Arbeiter  Zeitung , 
and  Parsons  had  been  editing  The  Alarm , 
and  very  close  relations  existed  between 
these  two  journals.  In  the  offices  of  the 
first  named  the  police  found  dynamite 
and  dynamite  bombs,  which  were  pro- 


duced and  exhibited  to  the  jury.  Then 
red  flags  and  banners  inscribed  with  in- 
cendiary mottoes  seized  in  the  same  office 
were  carried  into  court,  and  from  the 
editorial  library  came  Most’s  Science  of 
Revolutionary  Warfare . The  admission 
of  this  last  exhibit  was  bitterly-  opposed 
by  the  defence,  but  upon  proof  that  the 
book  had  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the 
editors,  and  that  it  had  been  peddled  at 
anarchist  fairs  attended  by  some  of  the 
defendants,  it  was  received  and  its  dia- 
bolical contents  read  in  full  to  the  jury. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  most  ques- 
tionable ruling  at  the  trial,  for  the  court 
permitted  the  prosecution  to  place  in  evi- 
dence several  bombs  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  police  weeks  after  the 
crime  and  miles  away  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  to  exhibit  their  destructive 
qualities  despite  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
them  was  clearly  traced  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  defendants.  There  has  never 
been  any  satisfactory  defence  of  those 
extremely  dubious  rulings,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  affected  the  result,  for 
the  most  damaging  evidence  of  the  whole 
trial  was  furnished  by  the  written  words 
of  the  prisoners  themselves. 

Copy  after  copy  of  the  Arbeiter  and 
the  Alarm  was  produced,  and  their  ar- 
ticles and  editorials,  as  read  to  the  jury, 
must  have  convinced  any  intelligent  body 
of  men  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
written.  Certainly  nothing  could  have 
been  more  injurious  to  Spies,  Schwab, 
and  Parsons  than  their  editorial  utter- 
ances, which  included  every  possible  in- 
citement to  the  use  of  dynamite  and  the 
commission  of  wholesale  murder.  In  the 
issue  of  November  27,  1885,  the  editors 
of  the  Arbeiter  made  the  significant  an- 
nouncement that  “ Steel  and  iron  are  not 
on  hand , but  tin  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  price  is  cheap  ” — a virtual 
advertisement  of  material  for  bombs. 

On  April  8 the  same  paper  observed: 
" A number  of  strikers  at  Quincy  yester- 
day fired  upon  their  bosses  and  not  at  the 
scabs.  This  is  recommended  most  em- 
phatically for  imitation ” 

On  June  27  of  the  same  year  Spies 
wrote  a signed  essay  in  the  Alarm,  ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  preparation  of 
dynamite  bombs,  and  closed  it  with  those 
words:  “It  is  necessary  for  the  revolu- 
tionist to  experiment  for  himself . Es - 
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manner  and  form  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  fix  the  penalty  at  death.  We 
find  the  defendant  Oscar  W.  Neebe 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  manner  and 
form  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  fix 
the  penalty  at  imprisonment  for  fif- 
teen years.” 

No  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  greeted  this  announcement,  but 
a roar  of  cheers  from  the  crowd  gathered 
before  the  court-house  floated  in  through 
the  windows,  and  in  the  hush  that  follow- 
ed the  jury  was  solemnly  polled,  each 
juror  signifying  his  individual  concur- 
rence in  the  verdict.  Thus  ended  the 
first  capital  case  in  the  United  States 
involving  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  fight  for  the  prisoners’  lives  did 
not,  however,  cease  with  the  verdict.  At 
the  October  term  of  the  court,  on  a mo- 


tion for  a new  trial,  all  of  the  condemned 
made  long  and  some  of  them  very  able 
speeches,  demonstrating  that  they  were 
right-hearted  though  wrong-headed  men, 
and  a year  later,  after  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, in  which  Leonard  Swett,  Lincoln’s 
old  associate,  appeared  for  the  defence, 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  verdict, 
one  of  the  judges  declaring,  however,  that 
the  trial  had  not  been  free  of  legal  error. 
Lingg  then  committed  suicide;  Spies, 
Parsons,  Fischer,  and  Engel  were  exe- 
cuted; the  sentences  of  Schwab  and 
Fielden  were  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  they,  together  with  Neebe, 
were  pardoned,  after  serving  seven  years, 
by  Governor  Altgeld,  whose  action,  bit- 
terly resented  at  the  time,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a legitimate  exercise  of 
executive  discretion. 


The  Adventurer 

BY  EDWARD  WILBUR  MASON 

CONTENT  I am  for  evermore 
To  walk  green  earth  nor  run; 

The  soul  of  me  must  soar  and  soar 
An  eagle  ’gainst  the  sun! 

The  paths  of  quiet  suit  my  mood ; 

But  aye  in  age  and  youth. 

The  soul  of  me  must  spill  its  blood 
On  every  field  of  truth! 

I love  the  wayside  bloom  of  dew; 

The  soul  of  me  afar 
Forever  seeks  the  rose  of  blue. 

The  amaranthine  star! 

Of  loaves  and  fishes  I partake. 

One  with  the  multitude; 

The  soul  of  me  must  banquet  make 
In  God’s  last  solitude! 
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The  Substance  of  Things  Hoped  For 

BY  ROSE  YOUNG 


A LTUOUGH  I know  that  beyond  such 
a place  as  Twin  Oaks  people  have 
to  hope  hard  if  they  are  going  to 
hope  effectively  through  the  bewilder- 
ments of  cities  and  the  confusions  of 
commerce,  laws,  formalities,  and  indiges- 
tion, I doubt  that  those  complexer  in- 
dividuals ever  hope  any  harder  than  we 
hoped  there  in  the  simple  Twin  Oaks 
world;  and  I doubt  that  they  ever  face 
signs  set  in  the  heavens  with  any  more 
shaking  consciousness  of  the  coming  of 
things  hoped  for  than  that  with  which 
we  three  children,  perched  on  the  El- 
dridges’  front  fence,  faced  our  sign 
early  one  Monday  morning.  Our  sign 
was  not  set  in  the  heavens.  Being  the 
Eldridges,  farm-wagon,  hitched  to  the  El- 
dridges’  mules,  our  sign  stood  at  the 
Eldridges’  front  gate. 

If  you  can  remember  the  tremor  of  an 
hour  when  some  sign  of  yours  wavered 
like  a wind-blown  flame  between  an  old 
order  and  a new,  its  illumination  now 
on  what  had  always  been,  now  on  what 
was  about  to  be,  its  upleaping  record- 
ed by  the  beating  of  your  heart,  you 
will  understand  why  our  voices  quivered 
and  our  faces  twitched  as  we  sat  there 
and  faced  the  wagon  and  the  mules, 
waiting  so  passively,  meaning  so  much. 
Now  and  again  I said  to  myself,  “ This 
is  really  what  we  have  been  hoping  for; 
really,  really  it  is.”  Once  in  a way,  from 
some  trickery  recess  of  human  nature, 
the  echo  came  back  twisted — “ Is  it?” 
Whenever  that  happened  I glanced  at 
Brad  in  order  to  have  the  dubiety  that 
the  perverse  echo  roused  transmuted  into 
glad  assurance.  There  was  no  dubiety 
in  Brad’s  acceptance  of  the  hour  and  the 
sign.  Brad’s  lineaments  shone. 

“ Sorry  to  say  that  I don’t  believe  that 
I can  get  out  home  frequent’  this  win- 
ter.” That  was  Brad.  He  let  his  remark 
sink  in,  while  he  nibbled  at  a sappy  twig 
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that  he  held,  taking  little  tastes  of  it 
and  smacking  his  lips  over  its  aromatic 
woodsiness.  He  did  not  seem  enfeebled 
by  regret  when  he  begai.  again : “ Shiloh’s 
a sizable  place;  no  two  ways  about  that; 
and  I calc’late  that  I’ll  get  some  work  to 
do  on  Saddays.  And  then  there’ll  be 
things  that  a feller  ’ll  like  to  take  in, 
there,  in  the  city.” 

“Ye-eh,  cirkiss,”  suggested  Than,  who 
had  been  to  town  and  would  have  you  re- 
member that  he  knew  town  ways. 

Brad  laughed  benevolently.  It  always 
enraged  us  for  Brad  to  laugh  benevolent- 
ly, but  he  was  always  doing  it.  This 
laugh  Avas  thirty-five  years  old.  “ Yes, 
oh  yes,  * cirkiss,’  once  in  a while,  when  it 
comes  around.  And  there’s  a mill  there 
in  Shiloh  with  some  runnin’-gear  that  I 
ain’t  ever  got  a chanst  to  invest’gate. 
And  the  steam-cars  come  in  both  mornin’ 
and  evenin’ — so  I un’stand.  And  the 
Academy  library  has  pud’  near  six  hun- 
dred books  in  it.  And  there’s  also — well, 
a plenty  other  things.”  He  didn’t  know 
any  better  than  we  did  what  to  expect 
of  a town  beyond  its  court-house  square 
and  its  post-office.  But  he  knew  how  to 
pretend  to  know.  “ I’ll  have  the  place 
down  pat  by  the  time  you  and  Than  are 
ready  to  enter.  I can  show  you  two 
gumps  from  the  backwoods  how  to  act 
in  town.  And  I don’t  want  ever  to  catch 
one  of  you  standin’  round  with  your 
finger  in  your  mouth  either — you  hear?” 
Well  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  balder- 
dash, he  spat  with  merciless  accuracy  into 
the  eye  of  a passing  rooster. 

I was  stirred  to  caustic  speech.  “Prob- 
’ly  you’ll  get  so  homesick  this  first  year 
that  you’ll  have  to  give  up  and  come  back 
and  wait  for  Than  and  me.” 

Again  Brad  laughed.  M Home’s  all 
right,”  he  said,  loyally — you  won’t  under- 
stand how  loyally  because  you  never  saw 
his  “ home  ” — “ but  my  education  is  what 
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Fm  sick  for  just  now.  Wisht  I could 
snap  my  fingers  and  know  all  Fm  going 
to  know  in  the  next  three  years.” 

“Oh,  I don't.  I want  to  live  it.  I 
don't  want  to  snap  it.”  I was  greedy 
for  living. 

“Yes,  but  I need  the  time.”  There 
was,  indeed,  behind  Brad  and  Than  an 
urge  of  necessity  that  was  ever  hurrying 
them  into  midstream,  where,  as  Brad  said, 
they  would  have  to  paddle  their  own 
canoes.  “ It's  goin'  to  eat  up  three  of 
nay  years  just  at  the  Academy.”  He 
could  tell  you  to  the  minute  his  plans 
for  every  one  of  “ his  years.” 

“Mr.  Squid  says  I can  get  through  in 
three  myself.  Then  four  more  at  col- 
lege/' I supplemented,  forgetting  to  be 
controversial  for  the  moment. 

“ And  after  college,  two  more,  at  least, 
for  law,  for  me.  Then  I'm  ready.” 

Being  a girl,  I couldn't  see  beyond 
college  with  his  kind  of  definity;  but  I 
could,  and  did,  lift  my  head  and  listen 
to  vague  sweet  music.  “ I'll  be  ready, 
too,”  I cried. 

“ Ready  for  what  ?”  asked  Brad,  squint- 
ing at  me  with  the  banter  that  was  al- 
ways meant  to  remind  me  that  girls  were 
expected  to  sit  around  and  crochet  when 
they  grew  up. 

“Ready  for  a lot  of  things  that  '11  be 
bigger  than  any  of  the  things  you  do,”  I 
retorted,  prompted  to  answer  like  that 
partly  by  the  desire  to  get  the  best  of  him, 
and  partly  by  the  intuition  that  life  was 
calling  for  me,  and  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other I was  bound  to  answer  the  call.  I 
looked  at  the  far-away  Camelot  Hills.  That 
call  of  life  always  seemed  to  come  from 
beyond  Camelot.  The  world  lay  waiting 
over  there  somewhere.  Now  and  again, 
on  the  right  sort  of  day,  you  could  hear 
the  triumphant  screech  of  the  steam-cars 
going  toward  it.  I should  go  toward  it 
some  day,  with  a triumphant  screech, 
probably.  I began  to  breathe  deeply. 

“Are  you  seein'  it?”  asked  Brad,  in- 
terested in  spite  of  himself.  He  referred 
to  what  we  had  named  the  Vision,  trying 
by  that  word  to  get  a grasp  on  a fugitive 
something  that  we  did  not  see  at  all,  only 
felt — though  what,  asks  my  mother,  is 
feeling  but  the  soul's  way  of  seeing? — 
something  that,  trembling  out  of  spirit 
places,  came  to  us  as  light,  as  melody,  as 
color,  as  glory,  thrilling  us  with  the  sen- 


tient harmony  that  you  often  hear  ripple 
from  the  throat  of  a shining-eyed,  music- 
mad  bird; — the  same  thing  that  came  to 
you  times  without  number  in  childhood; 
and  comes  to  you  yet,  I hope,  on  run- 
away days,  under  blue  skies,  by  crystal 
rivers;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  gone 
before  and  all  that  may  come  after- 
ward, makes  you  take  off  your  hat  to  the 
joy  of  living. 

“You  bet  your  boots  I'm  seeing  it,”  1 
answered  Brad,  with  proprietary  pride. 

“ Oh,  I'm  seein'  it,  too,  don't  you  fret,” 
he  chuckled,  so  blandly  that  I lost  my 
focus.  I felt  resentful.  For,  after  all. 
wasn't  it  more  my  vision  than  his? 
Hadn't  I talked  about  it  more  than  he 
had?  Wasn't  it  more  my  doing  than  his 
that  we  could,  in  a way,  name  it  as  we 
felt  it? 

“ Oh,  goodness,  I wish  I'd  kept  it  to 
myself!”  I grumbled. 

“ 'Twasn't  yours  to  keep,”  he  said, 
calmly.  “It's  any  feller's  that  sees  it 
Just  because  you  talk  so  much  is  no  sign 
of  a duck’s  nest.”  He  began  to  whistle, 
and  the  tune  that  he  selected  was  “ The 
Conquering  Hero  Comes.” 

“ D'you  reckon  ” — that  was  Than,  the 
small-eyed  one — “ that  a feller  could  make 
his  money  first  and  go  to  college  aft'- 
wards?  Because,  like  as  not,”  he  con- 
tinued, tentatively  illuminating  the  secret 
workings  of  his  soul,  “I'll  go  to  clerkin’ 
before  I go  to  college.” 

“ Naw,  you  got  to  go  to  college  first. 
Old  Squid  says  you  can't  go  out  into  the 
world  and  sell  a yard  of  calico  as  well 
without  a college  education  as  with  one.” 
Old  Squid,  the  “ man  that  made  the 
Academy”  and  brought  the  college  idea 
into  the  country,  was  mighty  in  the 
settlement  of  this,  a constantly  recur- 
ring, argument. 

“ My  father  says  that,  too,  about  boys.’ 

I sang  out.  The  effect  of  our  domineer- 
ing over  Than  was  to  make  him  slink  his 
shoulders  together — as  if  to  shield  his 
heart's  desires  from  our  uncongeniality. 
Brad  and  I went  on  seeing  visions,  boast- 
ing of  great  intentions,  puffing  with 
doughty  ambitions,  not  quite  knowing 
when  we  were  lying  and  when  we  were 
not.  I suspect  that  if  you  had  seen  us 
and  heard  us  talking  of  academy  and 
college  and  the  world  like  that,  gawky 
little  rustics  though  we  were,  you  would 
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have  been  reminded  of  pointers,  we  so 
sniffed  with  impatience;  the  impulse  of 
our  spirits  along  the  trail  of  education, 
which  seemed  to  lead  so  straightly  into 
Life,  was  such  a visible  thing. 

“ It’s  cert’nly  mighty  interestin’  to  be 
gettin’  grown,”  breathed  Brad,  in  final 
summary.  He  pronounced  it  interestin’, 
but  no  matter;  his  eyes  were  starlike  with 
the  glow  of  dreams. 

“ Brad!”  interrupted  Mr.  Eldridge,  call- 
ing to  Brad  from  the  house  corner,  “ your 
mother  has  decided  for  you  children  to  go 
on  across  the  pasture  to  Twin  Oaks,  so 
as  you  can  tell  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
good-by,  and  be  ready  to  start  right  on 
when  I come  by  with  the  wagon.  Come 
in  and  tell  your  mother  ” — the  “ good- 
by  ” dropped  far  down  into  Mr.  El- 
dridge’s  throat. 

“ You  kids  stay  where  you  are,”  com- 
manded Brad,  threateningly.  He  jumped 
from  the  fence  and  ran  into  the  house. 

Left  to  ourselves.  Than  and  I stared 
for  a moment  into  a curiously  large 
space.  “ We’ve  been  waitin’  a long  time 
for  this  day.  And  now  it’s  come,”  said 
Than  at  last.  He  clasped  his  hands 
together.  His  eyes  had  a dry  glitter 
in  them. 

“ And  it’s  just  as  grand  as  we  ever 
hoped  it  would  be.”  I brought  my  own 
hands  together  with  a noisy  smack,  and 
tried  to  make  an  assertion,  not  a ques- 
tion, out  of  the  remark. 

“ Ye-eh,”  assented  Than.  I could  not 
but  notice  that  his  voice  sounded  like  the 
cheep  of  a sick  pewee. 

“ Shows  that  you  get  what  you  want  if 
you  don’t  forget  to  keep  on  wanting  it,” 
I hurried  on,  so  inflating  my  words  with 
cheer  that  they  sailed  over  our  heads  as 
empty  as  toy  balloons.  “ I’m  awf’ly  glad 
that  we’re  beginning  to  change  at  last. 
It’s  fine  that  Brad’s  making  the  start — ” 

“ Wait  a minute,”  begged  Than.  I was 
likely  to  go  too  fast  for  Than.  He  bent 
over  double  and  fumbled  with  his  shoe- 
laces. 1 saw  a round,  wet,  spherical 
thing  roll  from  his  lashes.  He  slapped 
his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  said,  “ Plague 
take  that  old  gnat !”  But  there  were  no 
gnats.  There  had  been  one  light  frost 
that  September. 

I stopped  trying  to  talk.  As  if  in- 
stinctively, we  moved  a little  nearer  to- 
gether on  the  fence.  I can  see  us  there 


now,  rigid  little  child  figures,  suddenly 
chilled  through  and  through ; trying  sud- 
denly to  tuck  up  out  of  reach  of  the  tide 
of  change;  getting  suddenly  a surpris- 
ing warmth  from  the  fact  that  nothing 
was  different  yet,  that  the  old  child- world 
was  still  all  around  us,  with  its  way9 
and  faces  and  places.  In  proof  could  we 
not  lift  our  eyes  and  see  it,  could  we  not 
stretch  out  our  hands  and  touch  it? 
Wasn’t  Brad  in  the  house  there  behind 
us?  Wasn’t  the  house  itself  there,  just 
as  warped,  just  as  little,  just  as  solemn 
as  ever?  Wasn’t  the  lean,  shrubless,  hen- 
scratched  yard  there  at  our  backs  in  its 
old  immutable  ugliness?  Wasn’t  there 
all  about  the  place  the  old  accustomed 
gloom,  intangible  as  mist,  definite  as  a 
shadow?  And  beyond  the  gloom,  miles 
beyond  it,  wasn’t  there  the  early  morning 
sunshine  streaming  over  the  Marigold 
Knolls,  the  Twin  Oaks  meadows,  and  the 
Caraelot  Hills,  trailing  Indian  summer’s 
hyacinth  glory  in  the  old  September  way  ? 
Indeed,  it  was  all  so  recognizable,  so  in- 
sistent that  what  had  always  been  must 
always  be,  small  wonder  that  we  were 
persuaded  for  a moment  that  the  thing 
that  was  about  to  happen  was  not  about 
to  happen  at  all;  that  Brad  would  pres- 
ently call  to  us,  and  we  would  roll  off  the 
fence  and  begin  to  play  some  hilarious 
game;  that  the  wagon  would  by  and  by 
creak  away  toward  Shiloh  in  pursuance 
of  no  more  disturbing  purpose  than  to 
get  some  squawking  chickens  to  market. 

But  the  minutes  wen ; by,  and  Brad  did 
not  call  to  us.  The  minutes  went  by,  and 
the  wagon  did  not  creak  away  toward 
Shiloh;  and  Than  and  I,  no  longer  able 
to  tuck  up  past  the  tide  of  change,  virtu- 
ally washed  off  the  fence  by  it,  jumped 
to  the  ground  and,  in  spite  of  our  best 
endeavors  to  heed  Brad’s  commands, 
turned  toward  the  house. 

Framed  in  the  front  doorway  stood  Mrs. 
Eldridge,  the  sadness  of  her  face  some- 
how set  in  deeper,  her  lean  body,  in  its 
scant  calico  gown,  held  stiffly,  in  spite 
of  the  boyish  arms  that  encircled  it.  We 
could  hear  what  she  was  saying,  and  her 
voice  was  quite  even  as  she  said  it: 

“ Brad,  your  chance  has  come.  You 
must  make  the  most  of  it.  Everything, 
everything,  depends  on  you  now,  my  son.” 

Brad  turned  away  from  her  with  his 
head  so  high  that  he  seemed  a foot  taller; 
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and  from  the  gate  he  called  back  to  her, 
with  what  might  have  passed  for  a laugh 
and  might  have  passed  for  a sob : “ I’ll 
be  dogged  if  I don’t  make  every  minute 
count,  maw.” 

And  next,  he  ceased  to  be  the  little  lad 
shouting  comfort  to  his  mother,  and  be- 
came the  youth  starting  forth  the  world 
to  conquer,  frankly  brutal.  “ Get  out  of 
my  way,  so’s  I can  see  if  my  things  are 
O.  K.,”  he  ordered,  though  nobody  was  in 
his  way.  He  climbed  into  the  wagon  and 
straddled  the  carpetbag  that  sat  on  the 
wagon  floor.  As  he  wrestled  with  the 
clamps,  Than  and  I hung  over  the  side 
of  the  wagon  and  watched  him.  “ Don’t 
think  I can  have  forgotten  anything,”  he 
muttered  through  clenched  teeth.  It 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  he  had,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  packing 
and  repacking  all  summer;  but  he  check- 
ed up  the  contents  of  one  compartment 
of  the  carpetbag  with  a frowning  caution 
— “ Wentworth,  Maury,  Ridpath  ” — and 
tapped  the  back  of  each  o*  a dozen  books 
jealously.  He  didn’t  bother  at  all  about  the 
opposite  compartment,  in  which,  as  Than 
and  I well  knew,  were  his  six  handker- 
chiefs, his  three  shirts,  his  four  standing 
collars,  his  change  of  ujiderclothes,  and 
his  “ other”  -suit.  “All  safe,  I reckon.” 
He  closed  the  carpetbag,  swung  his  arms 
up  and  down,  and  jumped,  “flat-footed,” 
to  the  middle  of  the  road.  “ Come  along, 
now,  and  let’s  step  it  to  Twin  Oaks.” 

But  Than  took  occasion  just  here  to 
say  that  he  was  not  going  with  us. 
Said  he  would  rather  stay  with  his 
mother.  The  parting  between  the  two 
boys  went  off  in  this  wise:  Brad  seized 
Than  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him 
rollickingly.  “ Don’t  forget  to  feed  my 
Brahmas,  Bud.” 

“ No.”  Than  did  not  look  up.  His  lips 
pulled  back  in  a tight  smile. 

“ Some  Sadday,  when  I’m  out  home, 
I’ll  fix  them  sled-runners,  so’s  you’ll  be 
ready  for  the  winter.” 

“All  right.”  Than,  an  easily  moved 
boy,  squirmed  out  of  Brad’s  grasp  and 
fled  to  the  house.  Watching  him,  a sort 
of  blustery  paternalism  swept  over  Brad’s 
freckled  face.  You  never  in  the  world 
would  have  guessed  that  there  was  only 
one  year’s  difference  in  their  ages. 

Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  Than  beside  her, 
was  still  standing  in  the  doorway,  as  we 


crossed  the  road  and  climbed  the  fence 
into  the  home  pasture;  from  the  top  of 
the  fence  Brad  waved  to  his  mother.  We 
walked,  silently,  across  the  home  pasture 
to  the  sycamore  windbreak ; and  at  the 
windbreak  Brad  waved  to  his  mother. 
Just  after  we  had  cleared  Perch  Creek 
with  a running  jump  each,  he  waved 
again;  and  one  last  time  from  the  hay- 
stack nearest  our  barn.  The  haystack 
was  on  rising  ground,  and  Brad  stood  be- 
side it  for  a moment,  looking  back  at  the 
Eldridge  farm.  “ Good-by,  old  actin’- 
pole.  Good-by,  old  cider-press.  Good-by, 
old  house.”  He  must  have  divined  that 
even  if  he  was  coming  back  soon  he 
would  never  see  those  things  with  the 
same  eyes  again.  Then  he  turned  toward 
Twin  Oaks,  which  was  sparkling  with 
life  in  the  early  morning  sunshine.  With 
its  story  of  realized  effort  and  ambition, 
it  must  have  been  just  the  sort  of  thing 
for  him  to  turn  to  at  that  formative  mo- 
ment. It  was  as  different  from  the  El- 
dridge-farm  sort  of  thing  as  one  place 
could  be  different  from  another.  The 
Eldridge  farm  stood  for  defeat.  Twin 
Oaks  stood  for  success. 

Conversation  had  lagged  all  the  way 
across  the  home  pasture.  But  when, 
there  at  the  haystack.  Brad  lost  sight  of 
his  mother  and  got  that  Twin  Oaks  view, 
he  seemed  deliberately  to  set  his  back  to 
the  past  and  his  face  to  the  future  and 
his  voice  to  music.  During  the  rest  of 
our  journey,  wrhen  he  was  not  talking,  he 
was  singing,  and  when  he  was  not  sing- 
ing he  was  whistling.  It  became  notice- 
able that  he  was  barely  conscious  of  my 
presence.  If  he  asked  a question,  he  an- 
swered it  himself ; and  if  he  made  an  as- 
sertion, he  didn’t  care  whether  I agreed 
with  it  or  contradicted  it.  Soon  I saw 
fit  to  contradict,  and  sharply,  whenever 
occasion  presented. 

“ Paw  and  I’ve  got  such  an  early  start 
we’ll  get  to  Shiloh  long  before  the 
Academy  takes  up — diddledy-dee — daddle 
dum .” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that.  Sun’s  get- 
ting high.” 

“Hey!  There  go  Rube  and  Jake  to  the 
fields.  No  more  fodder-stacking  for  me 
— doodledy — daddledy — doo.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that.  Rube  and 
Jake  may  die.” 

At  least  this  showed  him  that  I was 
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in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  he  made 
a direct  answer  to  it.  This  was  the  an- 
swer: “Aoh,  that  you?  Well,  le’  me 
tell  you  something:  when  they’re  dead 
I won’t  be  shockin’  corn;  I’ll  be  gov- 
ernin’ Mizzourah.” 

“Yes,  you  will;  you  won’t.” 

“ ‘ Jaybird  sittin*  on  a biek’ry  limb. 

He  looked  at  me  and  I winked  at  him/ 

Brad,  singing  lustily,  had  not  even 
heard  me.  Taking  counsel  with  myself,  I 
added  another  to  my  numerous  private 
ambitions — to  forget  all  about  him  some 
day;  forget  that  he  even  existed;  just  be- 
come so  busy  that  I would  walk  miles  or 
work  weeks  before  it  would  occur  to  me 
to  hear  him  calling.  Then,  finally,  turn 
around  and  say,  “ Aoh,  you  ?” 

Going  across  the  barn  lot,  he  was  in  the 
air  most  of  the  time  and  hard  to  watch, 
but  for  a time  I kept  my  eyes  on  him 
questioningly,  trying  to  see,  I suppose, 
what  were  his  various  values  in  the  new 
light  of  detachment  in  which  he  was  now 
moving  and  having  his  being.  Hereto- 
fore he  had  always  been  one  of  “ the  El- 
dridge  boys,”  livelier  than  Than,  but  to 
be  considered  as  one  half  of  something 
that  Than  was  the  other  half  of.  Now, 
curiously,  I noticed  how  brown  and  hard 
his  hands  were,  how  broad  his  shoulders 
were,  how  freckled  his  face  was — how 
nearly  the  freckles  had  caught  even  the 
smile  that  flashed  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  to  the  corners  of  his  eyes;  how 
high  he  cocked  up  his  head;  how  far  he 
kicked  things  out  of  his  path.  Then  I 
looked  away  from  him  at  Henway  Wood; 
but  the  trees  over  there  cocked  up  their 
heads.  Then  I looked  up  at  the  sky; 
but  there  were  freckles  on  the  sky. 

“ I don’t  believe  that  I like  the  day 
that  a person  starts  for  the  Academy, 
after  all,”  I said.  I was  very  much  per- 
plexed, to  tell  you  the  truth.  I could  not 
quite  understand  why  to-day,  here  in  our 
hands,  slipping  through  our  fingers,  did 
not  seem  to  be  made  of  the  same  stuff 
that  it  had  seemed  to  be  made  of  when  it 
had  streamed  out  like  a banner  from  be- 
hind the  setting  sun  of  yesterday. 

“ Wait  till  you  are  the  person  that 
starts,”  said  Brad,  blithely.  But  I shook 
my  head.  I had  begun  to  feel  as  if  a 
weeping-willow  were  growing  straight  up 
out  of  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  Brad 
whistled  all  the  rest  of  the  way  across  the 


barn  lot,  and  my  tree  grew  as  fast  as 
he  whistled. 

When  we  reached  the  well,  which  stood 
on  high  ground  in  the  Twin  Oaks  yard. 
Brad  leaped  up  on  the  well-crib  and  peak- 
ed both  hands  over  his  eyes.  “ Say,  there 
comes  paw  down  the  long  lane!”  He 
sprang  back  to  the  ground,  and  we  walked 
on  toward  the  side  porch.  He  was  whis- 
tling again. 

“ Ugh ! The  wagon  is  a-coming,”  I 
corroborated,  finally.  “ I hear  it.”  Then 
a lamentable  thing  happened.  My  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Now  I could  stand 
tumbling  head  first  out  of  the  sour-apple 
tree,  or  being  pitched  into  the  ice-pond 
by  one  of  the  half-broken  colts  from  the 
Camelot  stud;  but  I could  not  stand  for 
anybody  to  see  me  cry.  “Scoot  along!” 
I shouted.  “ I got  something  else  to  ’tend 
to.  I want  to  see  if  there  are  any  eggs 
in  this  nest.”  It  was  a foolish  thing  to 
say  in  September,  but  I have  said  even 
less  timely  things  than  that  in  September 
— and  in  October,  too — and,  at  least,  it 
gave  me  a chance  to  stop  at  the  cala- 
canthus  bushes  and  to  pretend  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  abandoned  little  twig 
house  that  hung  in  the  top  of  the  highest. 
Through  the  interstices  of  the  bushes  I 
observed  the  backs  of  Brad’s  legs  march- 
ing straight  forward.  And  while  I watch- 
ed, he  twisted  his  head  and  glanced 
down,  with  a dandified  concern,  at  the 
brass-toed  boots,  the  tops  of  which  were 
prominently  concealed  by  his  shin-length 
jean  breeches. 

As  he  neared  the  side  porch,  a gentle- 
man sitting  on  the  porch  rail — my  uncle 
Norval,  the  Wild  One — turned  and  re- 
garded him  in  a spellbound  sort  of  way. 
Then  a well-manipulated  light  of  recog- 
nition passed  over  Norval’s  face,  and  he 
unwrapped  his  long  legs  and  jumped  from 
the  rail  to  the  ground. 

“Why,  it’s  the  Governor  of  Mizzourah!” 
he  cried,  and  shook  hands  with  Brad  like 
a politician  seeking  an  appointment. 

Brad  went  through  the  rigmarole  seri- 
ously. He  was  used  to  it.  It  was  as  well 
known  among  the  grown  ones  as  among 
us  children  that  Brad  meant  to  be  the 
Governor  of  Missouri  as  soon  as  the  mat- 
ter could  be  conveniently  arranged.  He 
could  be  embarrassed  about  it,  but  he  had 
long  since  shown  that  he  could  not  be 
laughed  out  of  it. 
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My  father  and  mother  also  were  on  the 
side  porch,  and  my  father  broke  in  upon 
Norval’s  gibing  with  interest:  “Well, 
Brad,  you’re  •surely  making  the  start  to- 
ward Jefferson  City  this  morning.  All  the 
straight  roads  to  the  high  places  lead  past 
the  Academy.” 

Listening,  I had  almost  forgotten  the 
wagon;  but  just  then  its  rumble  became 
distinctly  audible.  Audible?  It  was  like 
the  roar  of  cannon.  I lost  several  things 
that  were  said  next  up  at  the  side  porch. 
I put  my  hands  to  my  eyes  and  pressed 
so  hard  that  all  the  world  looked  as  black 
as  ink. 

“Aw  shucks!” — that  was  a boy’s  voice, 
close  at  hand,  subdued  and  troubled — 
“ don’t  you  cry ! You  know  you  and 
Than  are  cornin’  next  year.  And  what’s 
one  winter?  It’s  got  to  pass.” 

I grasped  at  the  chance  to  stuff  the 
whole  matter  into  the  niche  that  held  my 
desires  for  an  education  at  the  Academy. 
Taking  my  hands  from  my  face,  I kept 
my  lip  steady,  and  gave  him  a look  that 
dared  him  to  think  that  I would  cry  for 
anything  less  than  knowledge.  “ This 
here  waiting  business  is  terrible,”  I said. 
“ It’s  no  fun  to  be  the  one  that  watches 
somebody  else  get  to  go.  You  try  it 
once.”  I had  to  put  my  hands  back  to 
my  eyes.  You  see,  this  whole  belt  of  ex- 
perience was  new  to  me.  I knew  the  ways 
of  trees  and  books,  and  what  to  expect 
of  a bucking  horse.  I knew  hopes.  I 
knew  the  more  quivery  feelings  of  re- 
ligion, having  learned  them  from  Miss 
Nigger,  my  black  friend.  I even  knew 
how  to  suffer — a little — for  my  sins.  But 
I did  not  know  at  all  how  to  suffer 
through  the  comings  and  goings  of  An- 
other. “ Go  away.  I’d  rather  be  by  my- 
self. Leave  me  alone.” 

But  he  didn’t.  Instead,  he  dropped  an 
arm  hastily  across  my  shoulders,  and 
something  soft  and  cool  and  straight,  that 
reminded  me  of  two  angleworms  side  by 
side,  brushed  the  tip  of  my  right  ear. 
“I  wisht  you  were  goin’,  too,”  he  said. 
And  whether  it  was  the  words  or  the 
angleworms,  there  was  comfort  in  it.  I 
dried  my  eyes  and  wrapped  my  arms 
round  my  body  and  held  it  still. 

“Do  you  think  you’ll  come  out  home 
next  Friday?”  It  was  a prayer. 

“ D’you  want  me  to  ?” 

“ Uh-huh.” 


“ I think  I shall.”  It  was  a promise." 

“ Come  on,  children,”  called  my  mother, 
“ Mr.  Eldridge  is  waiting  at  the  gate.” 

“ You  are  going  to  have  a mighty  fine 
day  for  your  drive,”  I remarked  to  Brad, 
as  we  went  toward  the  porch.  “ The 
roads  are  good.” 

My  father  and  mother  and  Norval 
came  down  the  porch  steps,  and  walked 
with  Brad  and  me  to  the  gate.  “Of 
course,”  said  my  mother,  one  of  her  white 
hands  on  Brad’s  shoulder,  but  her  eyes 
talking  to  the  smears  on  my  cheeks,  I 
think,  “ it  is  not  as  if  Brad  were  going 
very  far,  or  to  stay  away  very  long  at  a 
time.  None  of  us  must  forget  that  he 
will  come  out  every  Friday,  and,  short 
as  a week  is,. we  are  all  going  to  be  very 
glad  when  Friday  comes.”  I was  glad 
that  she  said  it.  It  was  almost  exactly 
what  I had  meant  when  I remarked  that 
he  would  have  a fine  day  for  his  drive. 

“ And  as  for  your  school  work.  Brad, 
we  expect  nothing  but  the  best  of  you,” 
declared  my  father,  in  that  way  of  his 
that  made  his  expectations  as  hard  to 
elude  as  his  commands.  I was  glad 
that  he  said  it.  It  was  about  what  I 
had  meant  when  I said  that  the  roads 
were  good. 

“I’m  goin  to  do  my  best,”  declared 
Brad,  with  the  downward  twist  of  the  head 
that  everybody  knew  so  well.  At  the  gate 
he  shook  hands  with  the  grown  ones; 
and  while  they  were  exchanging  greetings 
with  Mr.  Eldridge,  he  turned  to  me. 
“ Tell  Than  to  remember  my  Brahmas.” 
Then  he  snapped. his  fingers  in  my  face 
and  said,  “ I got  your  nose,”  and  proved  it 
by  sticking  his  thumb  forward  between  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

“ I don’t  care,  you  can  keep  it,”  I an- 
swered, with  rather  histrionic  meekness. 

Then  he  climbed  into  the  wagon  and 
sat  there,  pulling  his  flexile  upper  lip 
down  to  keep  from  smiling  out  his  serene 
satisfaction  with  the  whole  course  of 
events.  Mr.  Eldridge  clucked  to  the 
mules.  The  wagon  creaked  off  up  the 
long  lane.  My  father  and  mother,  and 
Norval  and  I,  lingered  at  the  gate,  watch- 
ing. When  the  wagon  had  reached  the 
crest  of  Sugar  Tree  Hill,  Brad  flung 
himself  about,  lifted  his  round  felt  hat 
by  the  peak  of  the  crown  as  high  as  he 
could  reach,  and  let  it  tumble  back  upon 
his  head  as  it  listed. 
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“ It  is  to  be  remembered,”  said  my 
father,  musingly — the  wagon  had  gone 
over  the  hill — “ that  men  high  in  state 
and  nation  to-day  set  out  for  the 
Academy  like  that  in  long-ago  Septem- 
bers.” I did  not  know  then  what  made 
him  thoughtful;  but  I have  seen  other 
boys  set  out  for  the  Academy  since  that 
day,  and  I understand  better  now  how 
a slim  figure,  with  its  unconscious  in- 
sistence upon  its  potentiality,  can  impress 
a grown  one  who  watches  it  go.  “ I do 
not  believe,”  continued  my  father,  his 
mouth  grave,  but  his  eyes  dancing,  “ that 
any  of  them  could  have  looked  any  fun- 
nier than  Brad  looks;  so  maybe  none  of 
them  has  gone  any  farther  than  Brad 
will  go.” 

“ Brad  is  not  going  any  farther  than 
I go,”  I hastened  to  say,  thinking  of  my 
own  ambitions. 


Norval  shook  his  head  and  gave  a low 
whistle.  “ Sounds  mighty  like  a threat,” 
he  said;  “ seems  like  somebody  ought  to 
warn  that  boy.”  Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  my  right  ear  still  tingled  a little, 
and  was  fated  to  tingle  a little  all  the 
rest  of  my  life,  I did  not  understand  hint. 

“ What  I am  hoping  for  now,”  I began 
again,  not  finding  it  worth  while  to  puz- 
zle over  Norval’s  words,  “ is  for  the  day 
to  come — ” 

“ Yesterday,”  interrupted  my  father, 
“you  were  hoping  for  this  day  to  come 
— going  to  be  always  hoping  for  a day 
that  is  to  come?” 

“ I am  learning  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
beauty  of  living,”  said  my  mother,  softly. 
“ What  day  are  you  hoping  for  now?” 

“ Why,  for  the  day  when  I can  go  over 
that  hill  after  Brad.” 

And  again  Norval  whistled. 


Amor  Creator 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

T OVE  is  enough:  were  all  we  fondly  cherish 
To  pass  as  visions  melt  at  dawn  of  day; 
Were  bud  and  blossom,  fruit  and  leaf,  to  perish, 
Love  could  rebuild  them  in  his  perfect  way; 
For  he,  who  makes  the  tides  to  ebb  and  flow, 
Each  secret  of  creation  well  doth  know. 

His  warmth  illumes  the  glowworm’s  fickle  spark. 
And  beams  in  Aldebaran’s  steadfast  fire: 

With  him  there  is  no  winter  and  no  dark; 

The  font,  the  burning  font,  of  pure  desire. 

All  forms  of  beauty  unto  him  belong, — 

The  rose,  the  avalanche,  the  wild  bird’s  song. 


On  Latmos’  height  pale  Dian  dreams  about  him. 
His  voice  low  echoes  in  the  ocean  shell, 

The  bee  could  fill  no  honey-cup  without  him, 

The  violet  no  fragrant  secret  tell: 

Remote  yet  near,  changeful  yet  still  the  same. 
Love  is  Creation’s  breath  and  vital  flame! 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

THE  TENTS  OF  CUSHAN 

“ I saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction 
and  the  curtains  of  the  Land  of  Midian 
did  tremble” 

A HURDY-GURDY  was  standing  at 
the  corner,  playing  with  shrill  in- 
sistence a medley  of  Scottish  airs. 
Now  u Loch  Lomond  ” pleaded  for  pen- 
nies from  the  upper  windows. 

44  For  you’ll  tak’  the  high  road,  and  I’ll 
tak’  the  low  road, 

And  I’ll  be  in  Scotland  before  ye: 

But  I and  my  true  love  will  never  meet 
again. 

On  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond ! ” 

The  hurdy-gurdy  was  strident  and  in- 
sistent, but  for  a long  time  no  response 
came.  At  last,  however,  as  the  strains  of 
“ Loch  Lomond  ” ceased,  a lady  appeared 
on  the  balcony  of  a drawing-room,  and 
leaning  over  a little  forest  of  flowers  and 
plants,  threw  a half-crown  to  the  sorry 
street-musician.  She  watched  the  gro- 
tesque thing  trundle  away,  then  entering 
the  house  again,  took  a ’cello  from  the 
corner  of  the  room  and  tuned  the  in- 
strument tenderly.  It  was  Hylda. 

Something  of  the  peace  of  Hamley 
had  followed  her  to  London,  but  the 
poignant  pain  of  it  had  come  also.  Like 
Melisande,  she  had  looked  into  the  quiet 
pool  of  life,  and  had  seen  her  own  face, 
its  story  and  its  foreshadowings.  Since 
then  she  had  been  “ apart.”  She  had 
watched  life  move  on  rather  than  had 
shared  in  its  movement.  Things  stood 
still  for  her.  That  apathy  of  soul  was 
upon  her  which  follows  the  inward  strug- 
gle which  exhausts  the  throb  and  fret  of 
inward  emotions,  leaving  the  mind  domi- 
nant, the  will  in  abeyance. 

She  had  become  conscious  that  her 


fate  and  future  were  suspended  over 
a chasm,  as  on  the  trapeze  of  a balloon 
an  adventurous  aeronaut  hangs  uncer- 
tain over  the  hungry  sea,  waiting  for 
the  coming  wind  which  will  either  blow 
the  hazardous  vessel  to  its  doom  or  to 
safe  refuge  on  the  earth. 

She  had  not  seen  David  after  he  left 
Hamley.  Their  last  words  had  been 
spoken  at  the  Meeting-house  when  he 
gave  Faith  to  her  care.  That  scene  came 
back  to  her  now,  and  a flush  crept  slow- 
ly over  her  face  and  faded  away  again. 
She  was  recalling,  too,  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  when  she  and  David  had  parted 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Cloistered 
House,  and  Eglington  had  asked  her  to 
sing.  She  thought  of  the  hours  with 
Eglington  that  followed,  first  at  the 
piano,  and  afterwards  in  the  laboratory, 
where  in  his  long  blue  smock  he  made 
experiments.  Had  she  not  been  con- 
scious of  something  enigmatical  in  his 
gayety  that  afternoon,  in  his  cheerful 
yet  cheerless  words,  she  would  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  his  appreciation  of 
her  playing,  and  his  keen  reflections  on 
the  merits  Of  the  composers;  by  his  still 
keener  attention  to  his  subsequent  ex- 
periments, and  his  amusing  comments 
upon  them.  But,  somehow,  that  very 
cheerless  cheerfulness  seemed  to  pro- 
claim him  superficial.  Though  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  science,  she  instinctive- 
ly doubted  his  earnestness  even  in  this 
work,  which  certainly  was  not  pursued 
for  effect.  She  had  put  the  feeling 
from  her,  but  it  kept  returning.  She 
felt  that  in  nothing  did  he  touch  the 
depths.  Nothing  could  possess  him  whol- 
ly; nothing  inherent  could  make  him 
self-effacing. 

Yet  she  wondered,  too,  if  she  was 
right,  when  she  saw  his  fox-terrier  watch- 
ing him,  ever  watching  him  with  his 
big  brown  eyes  as  he  buoyantly  worked. 
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and  saw  him  stoop  to  pat  its  head.  Or 
was  this,  after  all,  mere  animalism, 
mere  superficial  vitality,  love  of  health 
and  being  ? She  shuddered,  and  shut 
her  eyes,  for  it  came  home  to  her  that 
to  him  she  was  just  such  a being  of 
health,  vitality,  and  comeliness,  on  a 
little  higher  plane.  She  put  the  thought 
from  her,  but  it  had  had  its  birth,  and 
it  would  not  down.  He  had  immense 
vitality,  he  was  tireless,  and  abundant 
in  work  and  industry;  he  went  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  ease  and  swiftly 
changing  eagerness.  Was  it  all  * mere 
force — mere  man  and  mind?  Was  there 
no  soul  behind  it?  There  in  the  labora- 
tory she  had  laid  her  hand  on  the  ter- 
rier, and  prayed  in  her  heart  that  she 
might  understand  him — for  her  own 
good,  her  own  happiness,  and  his.  Above 
all  else  she  wanted  to  love  him  truly, 
and  to  be  loved  truly,  and  duty  was  to 
her  a daily  sacrifice,  a constant  memo- 
rial. She  realized  to  the  full  that  there 
lay  before  her  a long  race  unilluminated 
by  the  sacred  lamp  which,  lighted  at 
the  altar,  should  still  be  burning  beside 
the  grave. 

Now,  as  she  thought  of  him,  she  kept 
saying  to  herself : “ We  should  have 
worked  out  his  life  together.  Work  to- 
gether would  have  brought  peace.  He 
shuts  me  out.  He  shuts  me  out.” 

At  last  she  drew  the  bow  across  the 
instrument,  once,  twice,  and  then  she 
began  to  play,  forgetful  of  the  world. 
She  had  a contralto  voice,  and  she 
sang  with  a depth  of  feeling  and  a 
delicate  form  worthy  of  a professional. 
On  the  piano  she  was  effective  and 
charming,  but  in  the  ’cello  she  poured 
her  soul. 

For  quite  an  hour  she  played  with 
scarce  an  interruption.  At  last,  with  a 
sigh,  she  laid  the  instrument  against 
her  knee  and  gazed  out  of  the  window. 
As  she  sat  lost  in  her  dream — a dream 
of  the  desert,  a servant  entered  with 
letters.  One  caught  her  eye.  It  was 
from  Egypt — from  her  cousin  Lacey! 
Her  heart  throbbed  violently,  yet  she 
opened  the  official-looking  envelope  with 
steady  fingers.  She  would  not  admit 
even  to  herself  that  news  from  the  desert 
could  move  her  so.  She  began  to  read 
slowly,  but  presently,  with  a little  cry, 
hastened  through  the  pages.  It  ran: 


*‘  Thb  Soudan,  July  2 , 18 — . 

“ Dear  Lady  Cousin, — I’m  still  not 
certain  how  I ought  to  style  you,  but  I 
thought  I’d  compromise  as  per  above. 
Anyway,  it’s  a sure  thing  that  I haven’t 
bothered  you  much  with  country-cousin 
letters.  I figure,  however,  that  you’ve 
put  some  money  in  Egypt,  so  to  speak, 
and  what  happens  to  this  sandy-eyed 
foundling  of  the  Nile  you  would  like 
to  know.  So  I’ve  studied  the  only  i com- 
plete letter-writer’  I could  find  between 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  Khartoum, 
and  this  is  the  contemptible  result,  as 
the  dagos  in  Japan  say.  This  is  a hot 
place  by  reason  of  the  sun  that  shines 
above  us,  and  likewise  it  is  hot  because 
of  the  niggers  that  swarm  around  us. 

I figure,  if  we  get  out  of  this  portion  of 
the  African  continent  inside  our  skins, 
that  we  will  have  put  up  a pretty  good 
bluff,  and  pulled  off  a ticklish  proposi- 
tion. They  say  that  folks  have  lived 
charmed  lives  in  this  world.  I guess 
that’s  pretty  near  right.  I remember  a 
horse-dealer  in  Mexico,  that  had  been 
potted  at  by  every  rifle  and  shotgun 
from  Monterey  to  Oaxaca,  but  they 
didn’t  make  him  stay  where  he  was 
wanted.  They  say  he  used  to  eat  the 
bullets.  He  had  a lot  of  luck,  and  he 
put  up  a lot  of  face.  And  he  was 
a horse-stealer!  They  actually  had  to 
buy  him  in — they  gave  him  a govern- 
ment position  to  coax  him  into  civi- 
lization and  a quiet  life.  Well,  I don’t 
need  any  coaxing  to  slope  back  to  Cai- 
ro on  the  Nile.  But  I’m  not  taking 
the  lightning  express  and  a seventy-five- 
cent  dinner  en  route.  I’m  staying  here 
with  my  charmed  life  to  cultivate  my 
so ul,  because  I’ve  got  to.  We  didn’t 
come  to  stay;  the  visit  has  got  beyond 
schedule-time. 

“ It’s  a sort  of  Christian  Science  busi- 
ness. You  see,  David  Pasha  is  great  on 
moral  suasion — he’s  a master  of  it;  and 
he’s  never  failed  yet — not  altogether; 
though  there  have  been  minutes  by  a 
stop-watch  wljen  I’ve  thought  it  wouldn’t 
stand  the  strain,  like  the  Mississippi 
steamboat — it  was  so  weak  that  when 
the  whistles  blew  the  engines  stopped! 
When  those  frozen  minutes  have  come 
to  us,  I’ve  tried  to  remember  the  correct 
religious  etiquette,  but  I’ve  not  had 
much  practice  since  I stayed  with  Aunt 
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Melissa  and  lived  on  skim-milk  and 
early  piety.  When  things  were  looking 
as  bad  as  they  did  for  Dives,  * Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep/  and  ‘ For  what  we 
are  about  to  receive/  was  all  that  I could 
think  of.  But  David  Pasha,  he’s  a won- 
der from  Wondertown.  He  believes  in 
his  faith-cure,  and  with  a little  stick, 
or  maybe  his  flute  under  his  arm,  he’ll 
smile  and  jolly  these  heathen  along, 
when  you’d  think  they  weren’t  waiting 
for  anybody.  A spear  took  off  his  fez 
yesterday.  He  never  blinked  — he’s  a 
jim-dandy  at  keeping  cool;  and  when  a 
hundred  mounted  heathens  made  a rush 
down  on  him  the  other  day,  spears  stick- 
ing out  like  quills  on  a porcupine— 2.5 
on  the  shell-road  the  chargers  were  go- 
ing— did  he  stir?  Say!  he  watched  ’em 
as  if  they  were  playing  for  his  benefit. 
And  sure  enough,  he  was  right.  They 
parted  either  side  of  him  when  they  were 
ten  feet  away,  and  there  he  was  quite 
safe,  a blessing  in  the  storm,  a little 
rock  island  in  the  rapids — but  I could- 
n’t remember  a proper  hymn  of  praise 
to  say. 

“ There’s  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  he’s  got  a will  or  something,  a 
sort  of  force  different  from  most  of  us, 
or  perhaps  any  of  us.  These  heathen 
feel  it,  and  keep  their  hands  off  him. 
They  say  he’s  mad,  but  they’ve  got  great 
respect  for  mad  people,  when  their  mad- 
ness is  consistent;  for  they  think  that 
God  has  got  their  souls  above  with  Him, 
and  that  what’s  left  behind  on  earth  is 
sacred.  He  talks  to  them,  too,  like  a 
father  in  Israel;  tells  ’em  they  must  stop 
buying  and  selling  slaves,  and  that  if 
they  don’t  he  will  have  to  punish  them! 
And  I sit  holding  my  sides,  for  we’re 
only  two  white  men  and  forty  ( friend- 
lies ’ altogether,  and  two  revolvers  among 
us;  and  I’ve  got  the  two!  And  they 
listen  to  his  jollying,  and  say,  r Aiwa, 
saadat,  aiwa , saadatf  as  if  he  had  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  behind  him. 
Sometimes  I’ve  sort  of  hinted  that  his 
canoe  was  carrying  a lot  of  sail ; but  my ! 
he  believes  in  it  all  as  if  there  wasn’t 
a spear  or  a battle-axe  or  a rifle  with- 
in a hundred  miles  of  him.  We’ve  been 
at  this  for  two  months  now,  and  a lot 
of  ground  we  covered  till  we  got  here. 
I’ve  ridden  the  gentle  camel  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  and  seventy  miles  a day — sort 


of  sweeping  through  the  land,  making 
treaties,  giving  presents,  freeing  slaves, 
appointing  mudirs  and  sheikhs-el-beled 
— doing  it  as  if  we  owned  the  continent. 
He  mesmerized  ’em,  simply  mesmerized 
’em — till  we  got  here.  I don’t  know  what 
happened  then.  Now  we’re  distinctly 
rating  low — the  laugh  is  on  us  some- 
how. But  he — mind  it?  He  doesn’t 
seem  to  take  things  at  their  usual  value. 
He  goes  about  talking  to  the  sheikhs  as 
though  we  were  all  eating  off  the  same 
corn-cob,  and  it  seems  to  stupefy  them; 
they -don’t  grasp  it.  He  goes  on  arrang- 
ing for  a post  here  and  a station  there, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  it  ain’t 
really  actual.  He  doesn’t  tell  me,  and 
I don’t  ask  him,  for  I came  along  to 
wipe  his  stirrups,  so  to  speak.  I put  my 
money  on  him,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
worry  him.  He’s  so  dead  certain  in  what 
he  does,  and  what  he  is,  that  I don’t  lose 
any  sleep  guessing  about  him.  It  will 
be  funny  if  we  do  win  out  on  this  propo- 
sition— funnier  than  anything. 

“ Now,  there’s  one  curious  thing  about 
it  all  which  ought  to  be  whispered,  for 
I’m  only  guessing,  arid  I’m  not  a good 
guesser;  I guessed  too  much  in  Mexico 
about  three  railways  and  two  silver- 
mines.  The  first  two  days  after  we  came 
here,  everything  was  all  right.  Then 
there  came  an  Egyptian,  Halim  Bey, 
with  a handful  of  niggers  from  Cairo, 
and  letters  for  Claridge  Pasha.  From 
that  minute  there  was  trouble.  I figure 
it  out  this  way:  Halim  was  sent  by  Na- 
lioum  Pasha  to  bring  letters  that  said  one 
thing  to  David  Pasha,  and,  when  quite 
convenient,  to  say  other  things  to  Musta- 
fa, the  boss-sheikh  of  this  settlement, 
Halim  Bey  has  gone  again,  but  he  has 
left  his  tale  behind  him.  I’d  stake  all 
Mexico  on  that.  David  Pasha  believes  in 
Nahoum,  and  has  made  Nahoum  what  he 
is ; and  on  the  surface  Nahoum  pretends  to 
help  him ; but  he  is  running  underground 
all  the  time.  I’d  like  to  help  give  him  a 
villa  at  Fazougli.  When  David  Pasha 
was  in  England  there  was  a bad  time  in 
Egypt.  I was  in  Cairo:  I know.  It  was 
the  same  bad  old  game — the  corvee,  the 
kourbash,  conscription,  a war  manufac- 
tured to  fill  the  pockets  of  a few,  while 
the  poor  starved  and  died.  It  didn’t 
come  off,  because  David  Pasha  wasn’t 
gone  long  enough,  and  he  stopped  it  when 
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he  came  back.  But  Nahoum — he  laid  the 
blame  on  others,  and  David  Pasha  took 
his  word  for  it,  and  instead  of  a war, 
there  came  this  expedition  of  his  own. 

“Ten  days  later . — Things  have  hap- 
pened. First,  there’s  been  awful  sick- 
ness among  the  natives,  and  David  Pasha 
has  had  his  chance.  His  medicine-chest 
was  loaded — he  had  a special  camel  for 
it  and  for  presents — and  he  has  fired  it 
off.  Night  and  day  he  has  worked,  never 
resting,  never  sleeping,  curing  most, 
burying  a few.  He  looks  like  a ghost 
now,  but  it’s  no  use  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing. He  says,  1 Sink  your  own  will, 
let  it  be  subject  to  a higher,  and  you 
need  take  no  thought.’  It’s  eating  away 
his  life  and  strength,  but  it  has  given 
us  our  return  tickets,  I guess.  They 
hang  about  him  as  if  he  was  Moses  in 
the  wilderness  smiting  the  rock.  It’s 
his  luck.  Just  when  I get  scared  to 
death,  and  run  down,  and  want  a 
tonic,  and  it  looks  as  if  there’d  be  no 
need  to  put  out  next  week’s  washing, 
then  his  luck  steps  in,  and  we  get  an- 
other run.  But  it  takes  a lot  out  of  a 
man,  getting  scared;  that  is,  if  he  hasn’t 
any  particular  cause  to  leave  the  world 
behind,  and  go  to  another — if  there  is 
another,  without  any  passport — if  there 
is  any  passport.  Whenever  I look  out 
on  a lot  of  green  trees  and  cattle  and 
horses,  and  the  sun,  to  say  nothing  of 
women  and  children,  and  listen  to  mu- 
sic, or  feel  a horse  eating  up  the  ground 
under  me  2.10  in  the  sand,  I hate  to 
think  of  leaving  it;  and  I try  to  prevent 
it.  Besides,  I don’t  like  the  proposition 
of  going  I don’t  know  where.  That’s 
why  I get  scared.  But  he  says  that  it’s 
no  more  than  turning  down  the  light  and 
turning  it  up  again. 

“ They  used  to  call  me  a dreamer  in 
Mexico,  because  I kept  seeing  things 
that  no  one  else  had  thought  of,  and  laid 
out  railways,  and  tapped  mines  for  the 
future;  but  I was  nothing  to  him.  I’m 
a high  and  dry  hedge-clipper  alongside. 
I’m  betting  on  him  all  the  time,  but  no 
one  seems  to  be  working  to  make  his 
dreams  come  true,  except  himself.  I 
don’t  count;  I’m  no  good,  no  real  good. 
I’m  only  fit  to  run  the  commissariat, 
and  see  that  he  gets  enough  to  eat,  and 
has  a safe  camel,  and  so  on.  Why 
doesn’t  some  one  else  help  him?  He’s 


working  for  humanity.  Give  him  half 
a chance,  and  Haroun-al-Raschid.  won’t 
be  in  it!  Kaid  trusts  him,  depends  on 
him,  stands  by  him,  but  doesn’t  seem 
to  know  how  to  help  him  when  help 
would  do  most  good.  He  does  it  all  him- 
self; and  if  it  wasn’t  that  the  poor  devil 
of  a fellah  sees  what  he’s  doing,  and 
worships  him,  and  the  dervishes  and 
Arabs  feel  he’s  right,  he  might  as  well 
leave.  But  it’s  just  there  he  counts. 
There’s  something  about  him,  something 
that’s  Quaker  in  him,  primitive,  silent, 
and  perceptive — if  that’s  a real  word — 
which  makes  them  feel  that  he’s  honest, 
and  isn’t  after  anything  for  himself. 
They  don’t  talk  much;  they  make  each 
other  understand  without  many  words. 
They  think  with  all  their  might  on  one 
thing  at  a time,  and  they  think  things 
into  happening — and  so  does  he.  He’s 
a thousand  years  old,  which  is  about  as 
old-fashioned  as  I mean,  and  as  wise, 
and  as  plain  to  read  as  though  you’d 
write  the  letters  of  words  as  big  as  a 
date-palm.  That’s  where  he  makes  the 
running  with  them,  and  they  can  read 
their  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies ! 

“You  should  hear  him  talk  with  Ebn 
Ezra  Bey — perhaps  you  don’t  know  of 
Ezra!  He  was  a friend  of  his  uncle 
Benn,  and  brought  the  news  of  his  mas- 
sacre to  England,  and  came  back  with 
David  Pasha.  Any  one  will  tell  you 
about  that  in  England,  I expect,  if  you 
don’t  know  it.  Well,  three  days  ago 
Ebn  Ezra  came,  and  there  came  with 
him,  too,  Halim  Bey  the  Egyptian,  who 
had  brought  the  letters  to  us  from  Cairo. 
Ebn  Ezra  found  him  down  the  river 
deserted  by  his  niggers,  and  sick  with 
this  new  sort  of  fever,  which  Our  Man 
is  knocking  out  of  time.  And  there  he 
lies,  Our  Man  caring  for  him  as  though 
he  was  his  brother.  But  that’s  his  way; 
though,  now  I come  to  think  of  it, 
David  Pasha  doesn’t  suspect  what  I sus- 
pect, that  Halim  Bey  brought  word  from 
Nahoum  to  our  sheikhs  here  to  keep  us 
here,  or  lose  us,  or  do  away  with  us. 
Old  Ebn  Ezra  doesn’t  say  much  him- 
self, doesn’t  say  anything  about  that; 
but  he’s  guessing  the  same  as  me,  or  I’m 
a camel.  And  David  Pasha  looks  as 
though  he  was  ready  for  his  grave — and 
keeps  going,  going,  going.  He  never 
seems  to  sleep.  What  keeps  him  alive  I 
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don't  know.  Sometimes  I feel  clean 
knocked  out  myself  with  the  little  I do, 
but  he's  a travelling  hospital  all  by 
his  lonesome. 

“Later. — I had  to  stop  writing,  for 
things  have  been  going  on — several.  I 
can  see  that  Ebn  Ezra  has  told  David 
Pasha  things  that  make  him  want  to 
get  away  to  Cairo  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  it’s  Nahoum  Pasha  and  others — 
oh,  plenty  of  others,  of  course — I'm  cer- 
tain, but  what  the  particular  game  is  I 
don't  know.  Perhaps  you  know  over  in 
England,  for  you're  nearer  Cairo  than 
we  are  by  a few  miles,  and  you've  got 
the  telegraph.  Perhaps  there's  a revolu- 
tion, perhaps  there's  been  a massacre  of 
Europeans,  perhaps  Turkey  is  kicking 
up  a dust,  perhaps  Europe  is  interfer- 
ing— all  of  it,  all  at  once. 

“Later  still. — I've  found  out  it's  a lit- 
tle of  all,  and  David  Pasha  is  ready  to 
go  as  soon  as  he  can.  I guess  he  can  go 
now  pretty  soon,  for  the  worst  of  the 
fever  is  over.  But  something  has  hap- 
pened that's  upset  him — knocked  him 
stony  for  a minute,  it  did.  The  Egyp- 
tian Halim  Bey  was  killed  last  night — 
by  order  of  the  sheikhs,  they  say,  but  the 
Bheikhs  won't  give  it  away.  When  David 
Pasha  went  to  them,  his  eyes  blazing, 
his  face  pale  as  a sheet,  put  up  the  bluff 
on  them,  and  as  good  as  swore  at  them, 
and  treated  them  as  though  he'd  have 
their  heads  off  the  next  minute,  they 
only  put  their  hands  on  their  heads,  and 
bowed  over  so  as  their  foreheads  touched 
the  ground  almost,  and  said  they  were 
1 the  fallen  leaves  for  his  foot  to  scatter,' 
the  1 snow  on  the  hill  for  his  breath  to 
melt ' ; — but  they  wouldn't  give  him  any 
satisfaction.  So  he  came  back  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  tent;  and  he  sits  there 
like  a ghost  all  shrivelled  up  for  want  of 
sleep;  and  his  eyes  like  a lime-kiln  burn- 
ing, and  God  knows  what  in  his  heart; 
for  now  he  knows  this  at  least,  that 
Halim  Bey  had  brought  some  word  from 
Abdin  Palace  that  set  these  Arabs 
against  him,  and  nearly  stopped  my 
correspondence.  You  see,  there's  a widow 
in  Cairo — she's  a sister  of  the  American 
consul,  and  I promised  to  take  her  with 
a party  camping  in  the  Fayoum — cute  as 
she  can  be,  and  plays  the  guitar!  But 
it's  all  right  now,  except  that  David 
Pasha  is  running  it  too  close  and  fine. 


If  he  has  any  real  friends  in  England 
among  the  government  people  or  among 
those  who  can  make  the  government  peo- 
ple sit  up  and  think  what's  coming  to 
Egypt  and  to  him,  they'll  help  him  now 
when  he  needs  it.  He'll  need  help  real 
bad  when  he  gets  back  to  Cairo — if  we 
get  that  far.  It  isn't  yet  a sure  thing, 
for  we've  got  to  fight  in  the  next  day 
or  two— I forgot  to  tell  you  that  sooner. 
There's  a bull- Arab  on  the  rampage  with 
five  thousand  men;  and  he's  got  a claim 
out  on  our  sheikh  Mustafa  for  ivory  he 
has  here,  and  there's  going  to  be  a scrim- 
mage. We've  got  to  make  for  a better 
position  to-morrow,  and  meet  Abdullah, 
the  bull-Arab,  further  down  the  river. 
That's  one  reason  why  Mustafa  and  all 
our  friends  here  are  so  sweet  on  us  now. 
They  look  on  David  Pasha  as  a kind  of 
mascot,  and  they  think  that  he  can  wipe 
out  the  enemy  with  his  flute,  which  they 
believe  is  a witch-stick  to  work  wonders. 
It  can  work  wonders  on  me  anyhow. 

“He's  just  sent  for  me  to  come,  and 
I must  stop  soon.  Say,  he  hasn't  had 
sleep  for  a fortnight.  It's  too  much;  he 
can't  stand  it.  I tried  it,  and  couldn't. 
He  wore  me  down.  I'm  going  to  make 
him  sleep  to-night.  He's  killing  himself 
for  others.  I can't  manage  him;  but  I 
guess  you  could.  Say,  I apologize,  dear 
Lady  Cousin.  I'm  only  a hayseed,  and 
a failure,  but  I guess  you'll  understand 
that  I haven't  thought  only  of  myself  as 
I wrote  this  letter.  The  higher  you  go 
in  life  the  more  you'll  understand ; that's 
your  nature.  I'll  get  this  letter  off  by 
a nigger  to-morrow,  with  those  David 
Pasha  is  sending  through  to  Cairo  by 
some  friendlies.  It's  only  a chance;  but 
it's  all  chance  here  now.  Anyhow  it's 
safer  than  leaving  it  till  after  the  scrim- 
mage. If  you  get  this,  won't  you  try  and 
make  the  British  government  stand  by 
Our  Man?  Your  husband,  the  lord,  could 
pull  it  off,  if  he  tried;  and  if  you  ask 
him,  I guess  he'd  try.  I must  be  off 
now.  David  Pasha  will  be  waiting. 
Well,  give  my  love  to  the  girls! 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Tom  Lacey. 

“P.  S. — I've  got  a first-class  camel — 
a hasheen — for  our  scrimmage  day  after 
to-morrow.  The  sheikh  Mustafa  sent  it 
to  me  this  morning.  I had  a fight  on 
mules  once,  down  at  Oaxaca,  but  that 
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was  child's  play.  This  will  be  ‘ slaughter 
in  the  pan,'  if  David  Pasha  doesn't  stop 
it  somehow.  Perhaps  he  will.  If  I 
wasn't  so  scared  I'd  wish  he  couldn't  stop 
it,  for  it  will  be  a way-up  Barbarian 
scrap,  the  tongs  and  the  kettle,  a bully 
panjandrum.  It  gets  mighty  dull  in  the 
desert  when  you're  not  moving.  But  * it 
makes  to  think/  as  the  French  say.  Since 
I came  out  here  I've  had  several  real 
centre  thoughts,  sort  of  main  principles 
— key-thoughts,  that's  it.  What  I want 
now  is  a sort  of  safety  key-ring  to  string 
them  on  and  keep  them  safe ; for  I 
haven't  a good  memory,  and  I get  mighty 
rattled  sometimes.  Thoughts  like  these 
are  like  the  secret  of  a combination  lock, 
they  let  you  into  the  place  where  the 
gold  and  securities  and  title-deeds  of 
life  are.  Trouble  is,  I haven't  got  a 
safety  key-ring,  and  I'm  certain  to  lose 
them.  I haven't  got  what  you'd  call  an 
intellectual  memory.  Things  come  in 
flashes  to  me  out  of  experiences,  and  pull 
me  iip  short,  and  I say,  ‘Yes,  that's  it — 
that's  it;  I understand!'  I see  why  it's 
so,  and  what  it  means  and  where  it  leads, 
and  how  far  it  spreads.  It's  five  thou- 
sand years  old.  Adam  thought  it  after 
Cain  killed  Abel,  or  Abel  thought  it  just 
before  he  died,  or  Eve  learnt  it  from 
Lilith,  or  it  struck  Abraham  when  he. 
went  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  Sometimes 
things  I think  hit  me  deep  like  that  here 
in  the  desert.  Then  I feel  I can  see 
just  over  on  the  horizon  the  tents  of 
Moab  in  the  wilderness;  that  yesterday 
and  to-day  are  the  same ; that  I've  crossed 
the  prairies  of  the  everlasting  years, 
and  am  playing  about  with  Ishmael  in 
the  wild  hills,  or  fighting  with  Ahab. 
Then  the  world  and  time  seem  pretty 
small  potatoes. 

“ You  see  how  it  is.  I never  was 
trained  to  think,  and  I get  stunned  by 
thoughts  that  strike  me  as  being  dug 
right  out  of  the  centre.  Sometimes  I'd 
like  to  write  them  down;  but  I can't 
write;  I can  only  talk  as  I’m  talking  to 
you.  If  you  weren't  so  high  up,  and  so 
much  cleverer  than  I am,  and  such  a 
thinker,  I'd  like  you  to  be  my  safety  key- 
ring, if  you  would.  I could  tell  the  key- 
thoughts  to  you  when  they  came  to  me, 
before  I forgot  them  with  all  their  bear- 
ings; and  by  and  by  they'd  do  me  a lot 
of  good  when  I got  away  from  this  in- 


fluence, and  back  into  the  machinery  of 
the  Western  world  again.  If  you  could 
come  out  here;  if  you  could  feel  what 
I feel  here — and  you  would  feel  a thou- 
sand times  as  much,  I don't  know  what 
you  wouldn't  do!  It's  pretty  wonderful. 
The  nights  with  the  stars  so  white  and 
glittering,  and  so  near  that  you'd  think 
you  could  reach  up  and  hand  them  down ; 
the  dark  deep  blue  beyond;  such  a width 
of  life  all  round  you,  a sort  of  never- 
ending  space,  that  everything  you  ever 
saw  or  did  seems  little,  and  God  so  great 
in  a kind  of  hovering  sense  like  a pair  of 
wings;  and  all  the  secrets  of  time  com- 
ing out  of  it  all,  and  sort  of  touching 
your  face  like  a velvet  wind.  I expect 
you'll  think  me  sentimental,  a first-class 
squash  out  of  the  pumpkin-garden; — but 
it's  in  the  desert,  it  gets  into  you  and 
saturates  you,  till  you  feel  that  this  is 
a kind  of  middle  place  between  the  world 
of  cities,  and  factories,  and  railways,  and 
tenement-houses,  and  the  quiet  world  to 
come — a place  where  they  think  out 
things  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  convey  them  through  incarna- 
tions, or  through  the  desert.  Say,  your 
ladyship,  I'm  a chatterer,  I’m  a two-cent 
philosopher,  I'm  a baby;  but  you  are  too 
much  like  your  grandmother,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a Quaker  like  David 
Pasha,  to  laugh  at  me. 

“I've  got  a suit  of  fine  chain-armor 
which  I bought  of  an  Arab  down  by 
Darfur.  I'm  wondering  if  it  would  be 
too  cowardly  to  wear  it  in  the  scrap  that's 
coming.  I don't  know,  though,  but  what 
I'll  wear  it,  I get  so  scared.  But  it  will 
be  a frightful  hot  thing  under  my 
clothes,  and  it's  hot  enough  without  that, 
so  I'm  not  sure.  It  depends  how  much 
my  teeth  chatter  when  I see  ‘the  dawn 
of  battle.' 

“ I've  got  one  more  thing  to  write  about 
before  I stop.  I'm  going  to  send  you.  a 
piece  of  poetry  which  David  Pasha  wrote, 
and  tore  in  two,  and  threw  away.  He  was 
working  off  his  imagination,  I guess,  as 
you  have  to  do  out  here.  I collected  it 
and  copied  it,  and  put  in  the  punctua- 
tion— he  didn't  bother  about  that.  Per- 
haps he  can't  punctuate.  I don't  under- 
stand quite  what  the  poetry  means,  but 
maybe  you  will.  Anyway  you'll  see  that 
it's  a real  desert  piece,  with  desert  air 
and  feeling  in  every  line.  Here  it  is : 
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“the  desebt  road 

“ In  the  sands  I lived,  in  a hut  of  palm, 
There  was  never  a garden  to  see; 

There  was  never  a path  through  the 
desert  calm, 

Nor  a way  through  its  storms  for  me. 

“ Tenant  was  I of  a lone  domain ; 

The  far  pale  caravans  wound 
To  the  rim  of  the  sky,  and  vanished 
again; 

My  call  in  the  waste  was  drowned. 

“ The  vultures  came  and  hovered  and  fled ; 
And  once  there  stole  to  my  door 
A white  gazelle,  but  its  eyes  were  dread 
With  the  hurt  of  the  wounds  it  bore. 

“ It  passed  in  the  dusk  with  a foot  of  fear, 
And  the  white  cold  mists  rolled  in; 
And  my  heart  was  the  heart  of  a stricken 
deer, 

Of  a soul  in  the  snare  of  sin. 

“ My  days  they  withered  like  rootless 
things, 

And  the  sands  rolled  on,  rolled  wide; 
Like  a pelican  I,  with  broken  wings. 

Like  a drifting  barque  on  the  tide. 

“ But  at  last,  in  the  light  of  a rose-red  day. 
In  the  windless  glow  of  the  morn, 
From  over  the  hills  and  from  far  away. 
You  came — ah,  the  joy  of  the  morn! 

“ And  wherever  your  footsteps  fell,  there 
crept 

A path — it  was  fair  and  wide: 

A desert-road  which  no  sands  have  swept, 
Where  never  a hope  has  died. 

“ I followed  you  forth,  and  your  beauty 
held 

My  heart  like  an  ancient  song; 

By  that  desert  road  to  the  blossoming 
plains 

I came — and  the  way  was  long! 

“ So  I set  my  course  by  the  light  of  your 
eyes ; 

I care  not  what  fate  may  send; 

On  the  road  I tread  shine  the  love-starred 
skies — 

The  road  with  never  an  end. 

♦“Not  many  men  can  do  things  like 
that,  and  the  other  things,  too,  that  he 
does.  Perhaps  he  will  win  through,  by 
himself,  but  is  it  fair  to  have  him  run 
the  risk?  If  he  ever  did  you  a good  turn, 
as  you  once  said  to  me  he  did,  won't  you 
help  him  now?  You  are  on  the  inside 
of  political  things,  and  if  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  do  so,  nothing  will  stop 
you — that  was  your  grandmother’s  way. 
ITe  ought  to  get  his  hacking  pretty  soon, 
or  it  won’t  be  any  good.  ...  I hear  him 


at  his  flute.  I expect  he’s  tired  waiting 
for  me.  Well,  give  my  love  to  the  girls ! 

T.  L.” 

As  Hylda  read,  she  passed  through 
phases  of  feeling  begotten  of  new  under- 
standing which  shook  her  composure. 
She  had  seen  David  and  all  that  David 
was  doing;  Egypt,  and  all  that  was 
threatening  the  land  through  the  eyes 
of  another  who  told  the  whole  truth — 
except  about  his  own  cowardice,  which 
was  untrue.  She  felt  the  issues  at  stake. 
While  the  mention  of  David’s  personal 
danger  left  her  sick  for  a moment,  she 
saw  the  wider  peril  also  to  the  work  he 
had  set  out  to  do. 

What  was  the  thing  without  the  man? 
It  could  not  exist — it  had  no  meaning. 
"Where  was  he  now?  What  had  been  the 
end  of  the  battle?  He  had  saved  others, 
had  he  saved  himself  ? The  most 
charmed  life  must  be  pierced  by  the  shaft 
of  doom  sooner  or  later;  but  he  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a youth  yet,  he  had  only 
just  begun! 

“ Though  David  Pasha  looks  as  if  he 
was  ready  for  his  grave — and  he  keeps 
going,  going,  going l”  The  words  kept 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Again:  “And 
he  sits  there  like  a ghost  all  parched  up 
for  want  of  sleep,  and  his  eyes  like  a 
lime-kiln  turning,  and  God  knows  what 
in  his  heart . . . . He  hasn't  had  sleep  for 
a fortnight . . . . He's  killing  himself 
for  others." 

Her  own  eyes  were  shining  with  a dry 
hot  light,  her  lips  were  quivering,  but  her 
hands  upon  the  letter  were  steady  and 
firm.  What  could  she  do? 

She  went  to  a fable,  picked  up  the 
afternoon  papers,  and  scanned  them  hur- 
riedly. Not  a word  about  Egypt.  She 
thought  for  a moment,  then  left  the 
drawing-room.  Passing  up  a flight  of 
stairs  to  her  husband’s  study,  she  knocked 
and  entered.  It  was  empty;  but  Egling- 
ton  was  in  the  house,  for  a red  despatch- 
box  lay  open  on  his  table.  Instinctively 
she  glanced  at  the  papers  exposed  in 
the  despatch-box,  and  at  the  letters  be- 
side it.  The  document  on  the  top  of 
the  pile  in  the  despatch-box  related  to 
Cyprus — the  name  caught  her  eye.  An- 
other document  was  half  exposed  be- 
neath it.  Her  hand  went  to  her  heart. 
She  saw  the  words  “ Soudan  ” and 
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“ Claridge  Pasha.”  She  reached  for 
it,  then  drew  back  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  closed  as  though  to  shut  it  out  from 
her  sight.  Why  should  she  not  see  it? — 
they  were  her  husband’s  papers,  husband 
and  wife  were  one.  Husband  and  wife 
one!  She  shrank  back.  Were  they  one? 
An  overmastering  desire  was  on  her.  It 
seemed  terrible  to  wait,  when  here  before 
her  was  news  of  David,  of  life  or  death. 
Suddenly  she  put  out  her  hand  and  drew 
the  Cyprus  paper  over  the  Egyptian 
document,  so  that  she  might  not  see  it. 

As  she  did  so,  the  door  opened  on  her, 
and  Eglington  entered.  He  had  seen  the 
swift  motion  of  her  hand,  and  again  a 
look  peculiar  to  him  crossed  his  face, 
enigmatical,  cynical,  not  pleasant  to  see 
at  least. 

She  turned  on  him  slowly,  and  he 
was  aware  of  her  inward  distress  to 
some  degree,  though  her  face  was  ruled 
to  quietness. 

He  nodded  at  her  and  smiled.  She 
shrank,  for  she  saw  in  his  nod  and  his 
smile  that  suggestion  of  knowing  all 
about  everything  and  everybody,  and 
thinking  the  worst,  which  had  chilled 
her  so  often.  Even  in  their  short  mar- 
ried life  it  had  chilled  those  confidences 
which  she  would  gladly  have  poured  out 
before  him,  if  he  had  been  a man  with 
an  open  9oul.  Had  there  been  joined  to 
his  intellect  and  the  temperament  a heart 
capable  of  true  convictions  and  abiding 
love,  what  a man  he  might  have  been! 
But  his  intellect  was  superficial,  and 
his  temperament  was  dangerous,  because 
there  were  not  the  experiences  of  a soul 
of  truth  to  give  the  deeper  hold  upon 
life  and  the  meaning  of  life.  She  shrank 
now,  as,  with  a little  laugh  and  glancing 
suggestively  at  the  despatch-box,  he  said: 

“ And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?” 

She  felt  as  though  something  was 
crushing  her  heart  within  * its  grasp, 
and  her  eyes  took  on  a new  look  of  pain. 
“ I did  not  read  the  papers,”  she  an- 
swered, quietly. 

“ I saw  them  in  your  fingers.  What 
creatures  women  are — so  dishonorable 
in  little  things!”  he  said,  ironically. 

She  laid  a hand  on  his  arm.  “ I did 
not  read  them,  Harry,”  she  urged. 

He  smiled  and  patted  her  arm. 
“ There,  there,  it  doesn’t  matter,”  he 
laughed.  He  watched  her  narrowly. 
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“ It  matters  greatly,”  she  answered 
gently,  though  his  words  had  cut  her 
like  a knife.  “ I did  not  read  the  papers. 
I only  saw  the  word  < Cyprus  ’ on  the  first 
paper,  and  I pushed  it  over  the  paper 
which  had  the  word  ‘ Egypt 9 on  it — 
1 Egypt  ’ and  1 Claridge,’  lest  I should 
read  it.  I did  not  wish  to  read  it.  I 
am  not  dishonorable,  Harry.” 

He  had  hurt  her  more  than  he  had 
ever  done;  and  only  the  great  matter  at 
stake  had  prevented  the  lesser  part  of 
her  from  bursting  forth  in  indignation, 
from  saying  things  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  say.  She  had  given  him  devo- 
tion— such  devotion,  such  self-effacement 
in  his  career  as  few  gave.  Her  wealth — 
that  was  so  little  in  comparison  with  the 
richness  of  her  nature — had  been  his ; 
and  yet  his  vast  egotism  took  it  all  as  his 
right,  and  she  was  repaid  in  a kind  of 
tyranny,  the  more  galling  and  cruel  be- 
cause it  was  wielded  by  a man  of  in- 
tellect and  culture  and  ancient  name 
and  tradition.  If  he  had  been  warned 
that  he  was  losing  his  wife’s  love,  he 
would  have  scouted  the  idea — his  self- 
assurance  was  so  strong,  his  vanity  com- 
plete. If,  however,  he  had  been  told  that 
another  man  was  thinking  of  his  wife, 
he  would  have  believed  it,  as  he  believed 
now  that  David  had  done;  and  he  cher- 
ished that  belief,  and  let  resentment 
grow.  He  was  the  Earl  of  Eglington, 
and  no  matter  what  reputation  David 
had  reached,  he  was  still  a member  of 
a Quaker  trader’s  family,  with  an  origin 
slightly  touched  with  scandal.  Another 
resentment,  however,  was  steadily  rising 
in  him.  It  galled  him  that  Hylda  should 
take  so  powerful  an  interest  in  David’s 
work  in  Egypt;  and  he  knew  now  that 
she  had  always  done  so.  It  did  not  ease 
his  vexed  spirit  to  know  that  thousands 
of  others  of  his  fellow  countrymen  did 
the  same.  They  might  do  so,  but  she  was 
his  wife,  and  his  own  work  should  be  the 
sun  round  which  her  mind  and  interest 
should  revolve. 

“Why  should  you  be  so  keen  about 
Egypt  and  Claridge  Pasha?”  he  said  to 
her  now. 

Her  face  hardened  a little.  Had  he 
the  right  to  torture  her  so?  To  suspect 
her?  She  could  read  it  in  his  eyes.  Her 
conscience  was  clear.  She  was  no  man’s 
slave.  She  would  not  be  any  man’s  slave. 
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She  was  master  of  her  own  soul.  What 
right  had  he  to  catechise  her — as  though 
she  was  a servant  or  a criminal?  But 
she  checked  the  answer  on  her  tongue, 
because  she  was  hurt  deeper  than  words 
could  express,  and  she  said,  composedly: 

“ I have  here  a letter  from  my  cousin 
Lacey,  who  is  with  Claridge  Pasha.  It 
has  news  of  him,  of  events  in  the  Sou- 
dan. He  had  fever,  there  was  to  be  a 
fight,  and  I wished  to  know  if  you  have 
any  later  news.  I thought  that  docu- 
ment there  might  contain  news,  but  I 
did  not  read  it.  I realized  that  it  was 
not  yours,  that  it  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  I had  no  right.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  if  you  have  news.  Will 
you  V ' She  leaned  against  the  table 
wearily,  holding  her  letter. 

“Let  me  read  your  letter  first,”  he 
said,  wilfully. 

A mist  seemed  to  come  before  her  eyes ; 
but  she  was  schooled  to  self-command, 
and  he  did  not  see  he  had  given  her  a 
shock.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  hand 
the  letter  oyer  at  once;  then  there  came 
the  remembrance  of  all  it  contained,  all 
it  suggested.  Would  he  see  all  it  sug- 
gested? Would  he  interpret  rightly  all 
it  contained  ? She  recalled  the  words 
Lacey  had  used  regarding  a service  which 
David  had  once  done  her.  If  Eglington 
asked,  what  could  she  say?  It  was  not 
her  secret  alone,  it  was  another's.  Would 
she  have  the  right,  even  if  she  wished  it, 
to  tell  the  truth,  or  part  of  the  truth? 
Or,  would  she  be  entitled  to  relate  some 
immaterial  incident  which  would  evade 
the  real  truth?  What  good  could  it  do 
to  tell  the  dark  story?  What  could  it 
serve?  Eglington  would  horribly  mis- 
understand it — that  she  knew.  There 
were  the  verses  also.  They  were  more 
suggestive  than  anything  else,  though, 
indeed,  they  might  have  referred  to  an- 
other woman,  or  were  even  merely  im- 
personal ; but  she  felt  that  was  not  so.  And 
there  was  Eglington's  innate  unbelief  in 
man  and  woman ! Her  first  impulse  held, 
however.  She  would  act  honestly.  She 
would  face  whatever  there  was  to  face. 
She  would  not  shelter  herself;  she  would 
not  give  him  the  right  in  the  future  to 
say  she  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  him, 
had  evaded  any  inquest  of  her  life  or 
mind  which  he  might  make. 

She  gave  him  the  letter,  her  heart 


standing  still,  but  she  was  filled  with  a 
regnant  determination  to  defend  herself, 
to  defend  David  against  any  attack,  or 
from  any  consequences. 

All  her  life  and  hopes  seemed  hangin? 
in  the  balance,  as  he  began  to  read  the 
letter.  With  fear  she  saw  his  face  cloui 
over,  heard  an  impatient  exclamation 
pass  his  lips.  She  closed  her  eyes  to 
gather  strength  for  the  conflict  which 
was  upon  her.  He  spoke,  and  she  vague- 
ly wondered  what  passage  in  the  letter 
had  fixed  his  attention.  His  voice 
seemed  very  far  away.  She  scarcely  un- 
derstood. But  presently  it  pierced  the 
clouds  of  numbness  between  them,  and 
she  realized  what  he  was  saying: 

“Vulgar  fellow — I can't  congratulate 
you  upon  your  American  cousin.  So, 

* David  Pasha  is  great  on  moral  suasion, 
master  of  it — never  failed  yet — not  al- 
together— and  Aunt  Melissa  and  skim- 
milk  and  early  piety!'  And  ‘David 
Pasha  is  a wonder  from  Wondertown 
like  a side-show  to  a circus,  a marvel  on 
the  flying  trapeze ! Perhaps  you  can 
give  me  the  sense  of  the  letter,  if  there 
is  any  sense  in  it.  I can't  read  his  writ- 
ing, and  it  seems  interminable.  Would 
you  mind?” 

A sigh  of  relief  broke  from  her.  A 
weight  slipped  away  from  her  heart 
and  brain,.  It  was  as  though  one  in 
armor  awaited  the  impact  of  a heavy, 
cruel,  overwhelming  foe,  who  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  the  armor  fell  from 
one's  shoulders,  and  breath  came  easily 
once  again. 

“Would  you  mind?”  he  repeated  dry- 
ly, as  he  folded  up  the  letter  slowly. 

He  handed  it  back  to  her,  the  note 
of  sarcasm  in  his  voice  pricking  her 
like  the  point  of  a dagger.  She  felt 
angered  with  herself  that  he  could  rouse 
her  temper  by  such  small  mean  irony. 
She  had  a sense  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  him — or  was  it  a deep  hurt£— 
that  she  had  not  made  him  love  her, 
truly  love  her.  If  he  had  only  meant 
the  love  that  he  swore  before  they  had 
married!  Why  had  he  deceived  her? 
It  had  all  been  in  his  hands,  her  fate 
and  future;  but  almost  before  the  bridal 
flowers  had  faded,  she  had  come  to 
know  two  bitter  things  : that  he  had  mar- 
ried with  a sordid  mind;  that  he  was 
incapable  of  the  love  which  transmutes 
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the  half-comprehending,  half-developed 
affection  of  the  maid  into  the  absorbing, 
understanding,  beautiful  passion  of  the 
woman.  She  had  married  not  knowing 
what  love  and  passion  were;  uncompre- 
hending, and  innocent  because  uncom- 
prehending; with  a fine  affection,  but 
capable  of  loving  wholly.  One  thing 
had  purified  her  motives  and  her  life — 
the  desire  to  share  with  Eglington  his 
public  duty  and  private  hopes,  to  be  his 
confidante , his  friend,  his  coadjutor, 
proud  of  him,  eager  for  him,  determined 
to  help  him.  But  he  had  blocked  the 
path  to  all  inner  companionship.  He 
did  no  more  than  let  her  share  the  ob- 
vious and  outer  responsibilities  of  his 
life.  From  the  vital  things,  if  there 
were  vital  things,  she  was  shut  out.  What 
would  she  not  give  for  one  day  of  simple 
tenderness  and  quiet  affection,  a true  day 
with  a true  love! 

She  was  now  perfectly  composed.  She 
told  him  the  substance  of  the  letter,  of 
David’s  plight,  of  the  fever,  of  the  in- 
tended fight,  of  Nahoum  Pasha,  of  the* 
peril  to  David’s  work.  He  continued  to 
interrogate  her,  while  she  could  have 
shrieked  out  the  question,  “What  is  in 
yonder  document?  What  do  you  know? 
Have  you  news  of  his  safety?”  Would  he 
never  stop  his  questioning?  It  was  try- 
ing her  strength  and  patience  beyond 
endurance.  At  last  he  drew  the  docu- 
ment slowly  from  the  despatch-box,  and 
glanced  up  and  down  it  musingly. 

“ I fancy  he  won  the  battle,”  he 
said,  slowly,  “ for  they  have  news  of 
him  much  farther  down  the  river  than 
Sobat  or  Khartoum.  But  from  this  let- 
ter I take  it  he  is  mot  yet  within  the 
zone  of  safety — so  Nahoum  Pasha  says.” 
He  flicked  the  document  upwards  with 
his  thumb. 

“ What  is  our  government  doing  to 
help  him  ?”  she  asked,  checking  her 
eagerness. 

His  heart  had  gradually  hardened  to- 
wards Egypt.  Power  had  emphasized 
a certain  smallness  in  him.  Personal 
considerations  informed  the  policy  of  the 
moment.  He  was  not  going  to  be  dragged 
at  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  Quaker! 
To  be  passive,  when  David  in  Egypt  had 
asked  for  active  interest;  to  delay,  when 
urgency  was  v important  to  Claridge 
Pasha;  to  speak  coldly  on  Egyptian  af- 


fairs to  his  chief,  the  weak  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, while  European  chancelleries  spoke 
warmly  in  the  interests  of  international 
finance  and  the  integrity  of  the  country 
— this  was  the  policy  he  had  begun. 

So  he  answered  now:  “It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Egyptian  government  to  help 
him — of  Prince  Kaid,  of  Nahoum  Pa- 
sha, who  is  acting  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, who  governs  finance  and  there- 
fore the  army.  Egypt  does  not  belong 
to  England.” 

“Nahoum  Pasha  is  his  enemy.  He 
will  do  nothing  to  help,  unless  you 
force  him.” 

“ Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

“Because  I know  Nahoum  Pasha.” 

“When  did  you  know  Nahoum?” 

“In  Egypt,  years  ago.” 

“ Your  acquaintance  is  more  varied 
than  I thought,”  he  said  sarcastically. 

“ Oh,  do  not  speak  to  me  like  that,” 
she  said,  in  a low,  indignant  voice.  “ Do 
not  patronize  me;  do  not  be  sarcastic.” 

“Do  not  be  so  sensitive,”  he  answered 
unemotionally. 

“You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you — 
that  the  government  will  not  help  him? 
He  is  doing  the  work  of  Europe,  of  civi- 
lization, of  Christianity  there.  He  is 
sacrificing  himself  for  the  world.  Do 
you  not  see  it?  Oh,  but  you  do!  You 
would  realize  his  work  if  you  knew 
Egypt  as  I have  seen  it.” 

“Expediency  must  govern  the  policy 
of  nations,”  he  answered,  critically. 

“But,  if  through  your  expediency  he 
is  killed  like  a rat  in  a trap,  and  his  work 
goes  to  pieces — all  undone!  Is  there  no 
right  in  the  matter  ?” 

“ In  affairs  of  state  other  circum- 
stances than  absolute  € right 9 enter. 
Here  and  there  the  individual  is  sacri- 
ficed who  otherwise  would  be  saved — if 
it  were  expedient.” 

“ Oh,  Eglington ! He  is  of  your  own 
county,  of  your  own  village,  is  your 
neighbor — a man  of  whom  all  England 
should  be  proud.  You  can  intervene  if 
you  will — be  just,  and  say  you  will.  I 
know  that  intervention  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  cabinet.” 

“You  say  he  is  of  my  county.  So  are 
many  people,  and  yet  they  are  not  county 
people.  A neighbor  he  was,  but  more 
in  a Scriptural  than  a social  sense.”  He 
was  hurting  her  purposely. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY 

THE  QUESTIONER 

HAT  has  thee  come  to  say?” 
Sitting  in  his  high  - backed 
chair,  Luke  Claridge  seemed  a part  of 
its  dignified  severity.  In  the  sparsely 
furnished  room  with  its  uncarpeted  floor, 
its  plain  teak  table,  its  high  wainscoting 
and  undecorated  walls,  the  old  man  had 
the  look  of  one  who  belonged  to  some 
ancient  consistory,  a judge  whose  piety 
would  march  with  an  austerity  that 
would  save  a human  soul  by  destroying 
the  body,  if  need  be. 

A crisis  had  come,  vaguely  foreseen, 
sombrely  eluded.  A questioner  was  be- 
fore him  who,  poor,  unheeded,  an  ancient 
victim  of  vice,  could  yet  wield  a weapon 
whose  sweep  of  wounds  would  be  wide. 
Stern  and  masterful  as  he  looked  in 
his  arid  isolation,  beneath  all  was  a 
shaking  anxiety. 

He  knew  well  what  the  old  chair- 
maker  had  come  to  say,  but  in  the  pro- 
logue of  the  struggle  before  him  he  was 
unwittingly  manoeuvring  for  position. 

u Speak,”  he  added  presently,  as  Sools- 
by  fumbled  in  his  great  loose  pockets  and 
drew  forth  a paper.  "What  has  thee 
to  say?” 

There  seemed  a strange  hidden  anger 
in  the  tone,  though  it  was  rather  the 
tenseness  of  suspense,  a nervous  trepida- 
tion, which  gave  the  usually  smooth  and 
quiet  voice  a sharpness  of  its  own. 

Without  a word,  Soolsby  handed  over 
the  paper,  but  the  other  would  not 
take  it. 

" What  is  it  ?”  he  asked,  his  lips  grow- 
ing pale.  " Read — if  thee  can  read.” 

The  gibe  in  the  last  words  made  the 
color  leap  into  Soolsby’s  face,  and  a 
fighting  look  came.  He  too  had  staved 
off  this  inevitable  hour,  had  dreaded  it, 
but  now  his  courage  shot  up  high. 

" Doost  think  I have  forgotten  how  to 
read  since  the  day  I put  my  hand  to  a 
writing  you’ve  hid  so  long  from  them 
it  most  concerns?  Ay,  I can  read,  and  I 
can  write,  and  I will  prove  that  I can 
speak  too  before  I’ve  done.” 

"Read — read,”  rejoined  the  old  man, 
hoarsely,  his  hands  tightly  gripping  the 
chair-arm. 

" The  fever  caught  him  at  Shendy — 
that  is  the  place — ” 


" He  is  not  dead — David  is  not  dead  ?” 
came  the  sharp,  pained  interruption.  The 
old  man’s  head  strained  forward,  his  eyes 
were  misty  and  dazed. 

Soolsby’s  face  showed  no  pity  for  the 
other’s  anxiety;  it  had  a kind  of  triumph 
in  it,  " Nay,  he  is  living,”  he  answered. 
"He  got  well  of  the  fever,  and  came  to 
Cairo,  but  he’s  off  again  into  the  desert. 
It’s  the  third  time — you  can’t  be  tempt- 
ing Providence  forever.  This  paper  here 
says  it’s  too  big  a job  for  one  man — 
like  throwing  a good  life  away.  Here 
in  England  is  his  place,  it  says.  And 
so  say  I — and  so  I have  come  to  say,  and 
to  hear  you  say  so  too.  What  is  he  there  ? 
One  man  against  a million!  What  put 
it  in  his  head  that  he  thinks  he  can 
do  it?” 

His  voice  became  lower;  he  fixed  his 
eyes  meaningly  on  the  other.  "When  a 
man’s  life’s  got  a twist  at  the  start,  no 
wonder  it  flies  off  madlike  to  do  the  thing 
that  isn’t  to  be  done,  and  leave  undone 
the  thing  that’s  here  for  it  to  do.  Doost 
think  a straight*  line  could  come  from 
the  crooked  line  y’  drew  for  him  ?” 

"He  is  safe — he  is  well  and  strong 
again?”  asked  the  old  man,  painfully. 
Suddenly  he  reached  out  a hand  for  the 
paper.  "Let  me  read,”  he  said,  in  a 
voice  scarce  above  a whisper. 

He  essayed  to  take  the  paper  calmly, 
but  it  trembled  in  his  hands.  He  spread 
it  out  and  fumbled  for  his  glasses,  but 
could  not  find  them,  and  he  gazed  help- 
lessly at  the  page  before  him.  Soolsby 
took  the  paper  from  him  and  read  slowly : 

“ . . . . Claridge  Pasha  has  done  good 
work  in  Egypt,  but  he  is  a generation  too 
soon — it  may  be  two  or  three  too  soon.  We 
can  but  regard  this  fresh  enterprise  as  a 
temptation  to  Fate  to  take  from  our  race 
one  of  the  most  promising  spirits  and  vital 
personalities  which  this  generation  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  a forlorn  hope.  Most  English- 
men familiar  with  Claridge  Pasha’s  life  and 
aims  will  ask — ” 

An  exclamation  broke  from  the  old 
man.  In  the  pause  which  followed  he 
said:  "It  was  none  of  my  doing.  He 
went  to  Egypt  against  my  will.” 

" Ay,  so  many  a man’s  said  that’s 
not  wanted  to  look  his  own  acts  straight 
in  the  face.  If  Our  Man  had  been 
started  different,  if  he’d*  started  in  the 
path  where  God  A’mighty  dropped  him. 
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and  not  in  the  path  Luke  Claridge  chose, 
would  he  have  been  in  Egypt  to-day 
wearing  out  his  life?  He’s  not  making 
carpets  there,  he’s  only  beating  them.” 

The  homely  illustration  drawn  from 
the  business  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
terested so  many  years  went  home  to 
Claridge’s  mind.  He  shrank  back,  and 
sat  rigid,  his  brows  drawing  over  the  eyes, 
till  they  seemed  sunk  in  caverns  of  the 
head.  Suddenly  Soolsby’s  voice  rose 
angrily.  The  old  man  seemed  so  remorse- 
less and  unyielding,  so  9et  in  his  vanity 
and  self-will!  Soolsby  misread  the  rigid 
look  in  the  face,  the  pale  sternness.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  had  suddenly 
come  upon  Luke  Claridge  a full  con- 
sciousness of  an  agonizing  truth — that 
all  he  had  done  where  David  was  con- 
cerned had  been  a mistake.  The  hard 
look,  the  sternness,  were  the  signals  of 
a soul  challenging  itself. 

“ Ay,  you’ve  had  your  own  will,”  cried 
Soolsby,  mercilessly.  “ You’ve  said  to 
God  A’mighty  that  He  wasn’t  able  to 
work  out  to  a good  end  what  He’d  let 
happen;  and  so  you’d  do  His  work  for 
Him.  You  kept  the  lad  hid  away  from 
the  people  that  belonged  to  him,  you*  kept 
him  out  of  his  own,  you  let  others  take 
his  birthright.  You  put  a shame  upon 
him,  hiding  who  his  father  and  his  fa- 
ther’s people  were,  and  you  put  a shame 
upon  her  that  lies  in  the  graveyard — as 
sweet  a lass,  as  good,  as  ever  lived  on 
earth.  Ay,  a shame  and  a scandal!  For 
your  eyes  were  shut  always  to  the  side- 
long looks,  your  ears  never  heard  the 
things  people  said — ‘A  good-for-nothing 
ship-captain,  a scamp  and  a ne’er-do-weel, 
one  that  had  a lass  at  every  port,  and, 
maybe,  wives  too;  one  that  none  knew  or 
ever  had  seen — a pirate  maybe,  or  a slave- 
dealer,  or  a jail-bird,  for  all  they  knew ! 
Married — oh  yes,  married  right  enough, 
but  nothing  else — not  even  a home . Just 
a ring  on  the  finger,  and  then,  beyond 
and  csway!’  Around  her  life  that  brought 
into  the  world  our  lad  yonder  you  let  a 
cloud  draw  down;  and  you  let  it  draw 
round  his  too,  for  he  didn’t  even  bear 
his  father’s  name — much  less  knew  who  his 
father  was — or  live  in  his  father’s  home,  or 
come  by  his  own  in  the  end.  You  gave  the 
lad  shame  and  scandal — do  you  think  he 
didn’t  feel  it— was  it  much  or  little  ? He 
wasn’t  walking  in  the  sun,  but — ” 


“ Mercy ! Mercy !”  broke  in  the  old 
man,  his  hand  before  his  eyes.  He  was 
thinking  of  Mercy  his  daughter,  of  the 
words  she  had  said  to  him  when  she  died, 
“ Set  him  in  the  sun,  father,  where  God 
can  find  him,”  and  her  name  now  broke 
from  his  lips. 

Soolsby  misunderstood.  “Ay,  there’ll 
be  mercy  when  right’s  been  done  Our 
Man,  and  not  till  then.  I’ve  held  my 
tongue  for  half  a lifetime,  but  I’ll  speak 
now  and  bring  him  back.  Ay,  he  shall 
come  back,  and  take  the  place  that  is 
his,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him.  That 
lordship  yonder — let  him  go  out  into  the 
world  and  make  his  place  as  the  Egyptian 
did.  He’s  had  his  chance  to  help  Our 
Man,  and  he  has  only  hurt,  not  helped 
him.  We’ve  had  enough  of  his  second- 
best  lordship  and  his  ways.” 

The  old  man’s  face  was  terrible  in 
its  stricken  stillness  now.  He  had  re- 
gained control  of  himself,  his  brain  had 
recovered  greatly  from  its  first  suffu- 
sion of  excitement. 

“How  does  thee  know  my  lord  yonder 
has  hurt  and  not  helped  him?”  he  asked, 
in  an  even  voice,  his  lips  tightening,  how- 
ever. “ How  does  thee  know  it  surely  ?” 

“From  Kate  Heaver,  my  lady’s  maid. 
My  lady’s  illness — what  was  it  ? Because 
she  would  help  Our  Man,  and,  out  of  his 
hatred,  yonder  second  son  said  that  to 
her  which  no  woman  can  bear  that’s  a 
true  woman ; and  then,  what  with  a chill 
and  fever,  she’s  been  yonder  ailing  these 
weeks  past.  She  did  what  she  could  for 
him,  and  her  husband  did  what  he  could 
against  him.” 

The  old  man  settled  back  in  his 
chair  again.  “ Thee  has  kept  silent  all 
these  years?  Thee  has  never  told  any 
that  lives?” 

“I  gave  my  word  to  her  that  died — 
to  our  Egyptian’s  mother — that  I would 
never  speak  unless  you  gave  me  leave  to 
speak,  or  if  you  should  die  before  me. 
It  was  but  a day  before  the  lad  was  born. 
So  have  I kept  my  word.  But  now  you 
shall  speak.  Ay,  then,  but  you  shall 
speak,  or  I’ll  break  my  word  to  her,  to 
do  right  by  her  son.  She  herself  would 
speak  if  she  was  here,  and  I’ll  answer 
her,  if  ever  I see  her  after  purgatory,  for 
speaking  now.” 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  in  his 
chair  as  though  in  pain,  and  said  very 
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slowly,  almost  thickly:  “I  shall  answer 
also  for  all  I did.  The  spirit  moved  me. 
He  is  of  my  blood — his  mother  was  dead 
— in  his  veins  is  the  blood  that  runs  in 
mine.  His  father  — aristocrat,  spend- 
thrift, adventurer,  renegade,  who  married 
her  in  secret,  and  left  her,  bidding  her 
return  to  me,  until  he  came  again,  and 
she  to  bear  him  a child — was  he  fit  to 
bring  up  the  boy!" 

He  breathed  heavily,  his  face  became 
wan  and  haggard,  as  he  continued : " Rest- 
less on  land  or  sea,  forever  seeking  some 
new  thing,  and  when  he  found  it,  and 
saw  what  was  therein,  he  turned  away 
forgetful.  God  put  it  into  my  heart 
to  abjure  him  and  the  life  around  him. 
The  Voice  made  me  rescue  the  child  from 
a life  empty  and  bare  and  heartless  and 
proud.  . . . When  he  returned,  and  my 
child  was  in  her  grave,  he  came  to  me 
in  secret;  he  claimed  the  child  of  that 
honest  lass  whom  he  had  married  under 
a false  name.  I held  my  hand  lest  I 
should  kill  him,  man  of  peace  as  I 
am.  Even  his  father — Quaker  though 
he  once  became — did  we  not  know  ere  the 
end  that  he  had  no  part  or  lot  with  us, 
that  he  but  experimented  with  his  soul, 
as  with  all  else!  Experiment — experi- 
ment— experiment,  until  at  last  an  Eg- 
lington  went  exploring  in  my  child's 
heart,  and  sent  her  to  her  grave — the  God 
of  Israel  be  her  rest  and  refuge!  What 
should  such  high-placed  folk  do  stoop- 
ing out  of  their  sphere  to  us  who  walk 
in  plain  paths!  What  have  we  in  com- 
mon with  them!  My  soul  would  have 
none  of  them — masks  of  men,  the  slaves 
of  riches  and  titles,  and  tyrants  over 
the  poor!" 

His  voice  grew  hoarse  and  higher,  and 
his  head  bent  forward.  He  spoke  as 
though  forgetful  of  Soolsby's  presence. 
" As  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  were 
we  separate  from  these  lovers  of  this 
world,  the  self  - indulgent,  the  hard- 
hearted, the  proud.  I chose  for  the  child 
that  he  should  stay  with  me  and  not  go 
to  him,  to  remain  among  his  own  people 
and  his  own  class.  He  was  a sinister, 
an  evil  man.  Was  the  child  to  be  trusted 
with  him?" 

" The  child  was  his  own  child,"  broke 
in  Soolsby,  "your  daughter  was  his  lady 
— the  Countess  of  Eglington!  Not  all 
the  Quakers  in  heaven  or  earth  could 


alter  that.  His  first-born  son  is  Earl 
of  Eglington,  and  has  been  so  these 
years  past;  and  you,  nor  his  second-best 
lordship  there,  nor  all  the  courts  in  Eng- 
land can  alter  that.  . . . Ay,  I've  kept 
my  peace,  but  I will  speak  out  now.  I 
was  with  the  Earl — James  Fetherdon 
he  called  himself — when  he  married  her 
that's  gone  to  heaven,  if  any  ever  went  to 
heaven;  and  I can  prove  all.  There’s 
proof  aplenty — and  'tis  a pity,  ay,  God's 
pity — that  'twas  not  used  long  ago ! Well 
I knew,  as  the  years  passed,  that  the 
Earl's  heart  was  with  David,  but  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  face  it  all,  so  worn 
away  was  the  man  in  him.  Ah,  if  the 
lad  had  always  been  with  him — who  can 
tell  ? — he  might  have  been  different ! 
Whether  so  or  not,  it  was  the  lad's  right 
to  take  his  place  his  mother  gave  him, 
let  be  whatever  his  father  was.  'Twas 
a cruel  thing  done  to  him — his  own  was 
his  own,  to  run  his  race  as  God  A'mighty 
had  laid  the  hurdles,  not  as  Luke  Clar- 
idge  willed.  I'm  sick  of  seeing  yonder 
fellow  in  Our  Man's  place,  he  that  will 
not  give  him  help,  when  he  may;  he  that 
would  see  him  die  like  a dog  in  the  desert, 
brother  or  no  brother — " 

" He  does  not  know — he  does  not  know 
the  truth?”  interposed  the  old  man,  in 
a heavy  whisper. 

"He  does  not  know,  but,  if  he  knew, 
would  it  matter  to  him!  So  much  the 
more  would  he  see  Our  Man  die  yonder 
in  the  sands ! I know  the  breed.  I 
know  him  yonder,  the  skim-milk  lord. 
There  is  no  blood  of  justice,  no  milk  of 
kindness  in  him.  Do  you  think  his  fa- 
ther that  I friended  in  this  thing — did 
he  ever  give  me  a penny,  or  aught  save 
that  hut  on  the  hill  that  was  not  worth 
a pound  a year?  Did  he  ever  do  aught 
to  show  that  he  remembered? — Like  fa- 
ther like  son ! I wanted  naught.  I held 
my  peace,  not  for  him,  but  for  her — for 
the  promise  I made  her  when  she  smiled 
at  me  and  said,  f If  I shouldn’t  he  seeing 
thee  again , Soolsby,  remember ; and  if 
thee  can  ever  prove  a friend  to  the  child 
that  is  to  be,  prove  it V . . . And  I will 
prove  it  now.  He  must  come  back  to  his 
own.  Right's  right,  and  I will  have  it 
so.  More  brains  you  may  have — and 
wealth  you  have — but  not  more  com- 
mon sense  than  any  common  man  like 
me.  If  the  spirit  moved  you  to  hold 
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your  peace,  it  moves  me  to  make  you 
speak.  With  all  your  meek  face,  you’ve 
been  a hard,  stiff-necked  man,  a tyrant 
too,  and  as  much  an  aristocrat  to  such 
as  me  as  any  lord  in  the  land.  But 
I’ve  drunk  the  mug  of  silence  to  the 
bottom — Fve — ” 

He  stopped  short,  seeing  a strange  look 
come  over  the  other’s  face.  He  stepped 
forward  quickly  as  the  old  man  half  rose 
from  his  chair,  murmuring  thickly. 

“Mercy — David,  my  lord,  come — !”  he 
muttered,  and  staggered,  and  fell  into 
Soolsby’s  arm9. 

His  head  dropped  forward  on  his 
breast,  and  with  a great  sigh  he  sank 
into  unconsciousness.  Soolsby  laid  him 
on  a couch  and  ran  to  the  door  and  called 
aloud  for  help. 

The  man  of  silence  was  silent  indeed 
now.  In  the  room  where  paralysis  had 
fallen  on  him  a bed  was  brought,  and  he 
lay  nerveless  on  the  verge  of  a still  deeper 
silence.  The  hours  went  by.  His  eyes 
opened,  he  saw  and  recognized  them  all, 
but  his  look  rested  only  on  Faith  and 
Soolsby;  and,  as  time  went  on,  these 


were  the  only  faces  to  which  he  gave 
an  answering  look  of  understanding. 
Days  wore  away,  but  he  neither  spoke 
nor  moved. 

People  came  and  went  softly,  and  he 
gave  no  heed.  There  was  ever  a trouble 
in  his  eyes  when  they  were  open.  Only 
when  Soolsby  came  did  it  seem  to  lessen. 
Faith  saw  this,  and  urged  Soolsby  to  sit 
by  him.  She  had  questioned  much  con- 
cerning what  had  happened  before  the 
stroke  came,  but  Soolsby  said  only  that 
the  old  man  had  been  greatly  troubled 
about  David.  Once  Lady  Eglington, 
frail  and  gentle  and  sympathetic,  came, 
but  the  trouble  deepened  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  lids  closed  over  them,  so  that  he  might 
not  see  her  face. 

When  she  had  gone,  Soolsby,  who  had 
been  present  and  had  interpreted  the  old 
man’s  look  according  to  a knowledge  all 
his  own,  came  over  to  the  bed,  leaned 
down,  and  whispered,  " I will  speak  now.” 

Then  the  eyes  opened,  and  a smile 
faintly  flickered  at  the  mouth. 

“ I will  speak  now,”  Soolsby  said  again 
into  the  old  man’s  ear. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Song 

BY  MARY  COLES  CARRINGTON 

LAST  night  I made  a mimic  grave 
Deep  in  the  meadow  grass. 

Believing  in  that  calm  retreat 
My  spirit’s  storm  would  pass; 

My  wearied  vision  sought  content 
Where  late  had  flamed  the  sun. 

Night,  with  a mystic,  wood-wind  theme. 
Her  symphony  begun. 

But,  oh,  how  dim  are  sun  and  stars 
Seen  through  a mist  of  tears! 

How  dull  the  happy  sounds  of  earth 
To  sorrow-deafened  ears! 

Love,  at  thy  shrine  three  costly  gifts 
I offer  as  wo  part, 

A withered  hope,  a trust  betrayed. 

And  last — a broken  heart. 
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BY  LOUISE 

HER  paramount  sensation,  after  she 
learned  that  the  first  grandchild 
was  expected,  had  been  a terror  of 
her  own  approaching  grandmotherhood. 
She,  while  there  was  yet  not  a strand  of 
gray  in  all  her  youthful  reddish  head,  to  be 
labelled  for  all  time  to  come  the  mother 
of  a mother!  And  when  the  child  was 
really  here,  leaning  on  her  tenderness, 
all  her  delight  in  hearing  him  babble 
was  lost  in  the  tragedy  of  knowing  that 
soon  he  must  learn  to  pipe  forth  " Grand- 
ma ” ! Grandma ; ever  and  ever  grandma, 
and  she  so  young!  Months  and  months 
after  he  commenced  to  talk  that  child 
kept  her  on  the  rack.  He  formed  the 
habit  of  addressing  his  parents,  the  cat, 
and  the  servants  by  name ; but,  in  spite  of 
all  his  mother’s  kindly  meant  promptings, 
be  resolutely  shut  his  lips  against  the 
word  "grandma,”  until  the  little  young- 
old  lady  was  tom  between  gratitude  to 
the  child  and  suspense  at  waiting  for 
the  inevitable. 

Then,  one  day,  when  they  two  were 
alone,  the  baby  cuddled  safe  and  snug 
in  her  dainty  white-aproned  lap,  he  put 
her  heart  into  a strange  flutter  by  star- 
ing long  and  earnestly  at  her  face.  He 
stared  long  and  earnestly;  then,  lifting 
a tiny  hand  to  her  soft  rose-leaf  cheek, 
patting  the  flesh  scarcely  less  exquisitely 
tinted  than  his  own,  he  bestowed  upon 
her  the  title  over  which  he  had  undoubt- 
edly been  debating  these  many  moons. 

" Blossy !”  he  gurgled,  and  Blossy  she 
was  from  that  hour — to  him,  to  all  the 
household,  to  the  indulgent  neighbors, 
and,  finally,  to  every  one  she  met  save 
the  census-taker.  And  now,  although 
the  threescore  years  and  ten  were  fast 
approaching,  and  by  the  tide  of  not  al- 
together happy  circumstances  she  had 
been  stranded  in  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  at 
Shoreville,  she  had  not  lost  the  only  name 
which  she  believed  ever  to  have  fitted  her 
— the  name  of  Blossy. 

Blossy  had  gained  and  still  kept  an- 
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other  title,  although  this  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  as  long  ago  as  the  days 
when  she  had  made  young  hearts  dance 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  eyelashes — 
the  title  of  "sweet  fool.”  The  old  lady 
liked  to  be  called  "a  sweet  fool.”  She 
regarded  it  as  much  of  a compliment  as 
it  ever  had  been ; and,  moreover,  in  secret^ 
she  used  to  chuckle  with  delight  to  think 
that  as  a sweet  fool,  with  the  passing'  of 
all  the  years,  she  had  not  lost  her  power 
to  make  some  others  dance  the  fool’s 
dance  beside  her.  From  her  fifteenth 
birthday  Blossy  had  been  making  fools 
of  men,  and  the  older  she  grew  the  more 
fools  she  seemed  to  find  ready  for  her 
moulding.  She  was  a natural  flirt.  She 
flirted  with  the  cats,  the  pet  canaries,  the 
flowers,  the  growing  potatoes,  her  own 
children,  the  young  doctor  at  the  home, 
and  every  presentable  man  that  came  into 
sight.  The  records  of  the  home  report 
that  three  able  gardeners  had  been  turn- 
ed away  because  of  their  mad  desire  to 
marry  the  remorseless  Blossy. 

Twice  a year,  bn  the  15th  of  June  and 
on  the  15th  of  December,  no  matter  what 
the  weather,  old  Captain  Bill  Brown 
came  fifty  miles  from  his  home  in  Sag 
Harbor  to  offer  Blossy  his  hard,  homy 
old  hand.  The  other  inmates  of  the 
home  used  to  say  that  Blossy  would  weep 
her  eyes  out  if  ever  he  should  fail  to  ap- 
pear, and  they  also  would  intimate  that 
Captain  Bill  might  be  somewhat  embar- 
rassed if  she  should  vary  the  nature  of 
her  reply  and  accept  him.  But  the 
quaint  little  old  farce — if  farce  it  was 
— continued  to  be  played  twice  a year:  in 
December,  beside  the  roaring  fireplace  in 
the  hall;  in  June,  on  the  garden  bench, 
while  the  June-young  butterflies  whirled 
over  the  two  gray  heads  in  a frolic  of 
impertinent  amazement. 

Up-stairs,  in  the  attic,  Blossy  had  a 
fat,  leather-bound  old  trunk  packed  hard 
with  love-letters;  and  on  rainy  days  she 
would  go  up  under  the  eaves  and,  pulling 
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out  one  bundle  at  a time,  read  until  her 
face  was  one  curiously  foolish,  lovely 
smile  of  reminiscence.  There  were  let- 
ters tied  with  lavender  ribbon,  letters 
tied  with  pale-pink  ribbon,  notes  tied  with 
white  silk  cord,  and  more  letters  and  more 
notes  tied  with  every  hue  of  ribbon  that 
can  be  discovered — each  tint  binding  a 
different  suitor’s  letters,  and  each  bring- 
ing to  Blossy’s  mind  instantly  a picture 
of  the  man  as  he  had  been,  mayhap  over 
fifty  years  ago.  Yet,  in  truth,  save  to 
Blossy’s  eye  alone,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  colors  of  the  old  ribbons; 
all  had  faded  into  that  musty  yellow- 
brown  which  is  dyed  by  the  passing  of 
many  years.  So  the  young  matron  dis- 
covered, surprising  Blossy  in  the  attic 
one  morning  on  her  knees  before  the 
open  trunk. 

“ Ah,  Miss  Jessica !”  called  out  the  old 
lady,  looking  up  from  a ragged-edged 
crackly  yellow  letter  she  held  in  her 
hand.  “ Listen  to  this.  People  don’t 
write  such  letters  nowadays.”  With  that 
dreamy,  reminiscent  look,  making  her 
face  too  wistful  of  youth  to  be  laughed 
at,  even  though  now  and  then  there  came 
the  crack  of  old  age  into  her  soft  voice, 
Blossy  read  from  the  open  letter : “ 1 The 
man  you  take  for  a mate  is  the  luckiest 
dog  in  the  whole  round  world.  I’d  rather 
be  him  than  king  of  all  the  countries  on 
earth;  I’d  rather  be  him  than  strike  a 
gold-mine  reaching  from  here  to  China; 
I’d  rather  be  him  than  captain  of  the 
finest  vessel  that  ever  sailed  the  seas — 
that’s  what  I would ! Why,  the  man  who 
couldn’t  be  happy  with  you  would  spill 
tears  all  over  heaven.’” 

The  quavering  old  voice  broke.  Blossy 
bent  far  over  the  bundle  of  letters,  and 
there  fell  upon  the  yellow  pile  two  spark- 
ling tears. 

“ Miss  Jessica  I”  she  faltered.  Jessica 
knelt  down  and  drew  the  aged  head,  with 
its  artificial  coloring  of  hair,  against  her 
breast.  Everybody  humored  Blossy’s 
moods.  “ Miss  Jessica,  that  was  written 
by  another  man  just  before  I was  engaged 
to  my  husband,  when  I was  debating  be- 
tween the  two.  I never  told  anybody 
before,  but  my  husband — he’s  been  dead 
and  gone  this  twenty  year  and  we  must 
let  bygones  be  bygones — but — but — he  was 
not  kind.” 

Jessica  drew  the  shrivelled,  straight  old 
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figure  close  within  her  arms.  Any  hu- 
man being  unkind  to  Blossy  I And, 
above  all,  a man! 

“ No,  he  was  not  kind.  It  was  his 
nature,  poor  dear.  Folks  can’t  help  it 
when  they’re  built  that  way.  Captain 
Bill,  he  wrote  that  letter  over  forty  year 
ago.  You  wouldn’t  think  it  to  see  him 
now,  would  you  ?” 

Here  Blossy’s  weakness  for  laughing 
at  her  sweethearts  overcame  her  memory 
of  sorrow.  Her  scant  shoulders  shook 
and  her  eyes  twinkled.  “ Now,  he  says,” 
she  went  on — “ he  says,  kinder  rough  and 
sudden — maybe  just  as  he’s  going  away, 
after  spending  the  whole  day  talking  of 
other  things — he  says,  kinder  rough  and 
sudden,  ‘My  feelin’s  hain’t  changed  a 
bit.  Have  youm,  Betsy  Ann  V He  never 
would  call  me  anything  else.  Sometimes 
I think  that  maybe  if  he’d  say  Blossy  or 
— or” — the  sentimentalist  gave  a self- 
conscious  laugh — “or  something  tender, 
and  study  grammar,  I’d — ” She  hesi- 
tated a long  while,  her  face  wearing  that 
essentially  feminine  look  of  “consider- 
ing.” “But,  la!”  she  added,  presently, 
with  a quick  shake  of  her  head  in  the 
negative,  “ what  you  spect  of  a man 
who’s  never  stirred  a foot  off  of  Long 
Island  except  to  put  it  on  a boat?” 

Blossy  had  away  back  in  her  heart, 
beneath  the  sentimentality,  the  foolish- 
ness, the  conceit,  the  hardness  of  her  un- 
conquerable coquetry,  a real  wealth  of 
human  tenderness;  and  Blossy’s  tender- 
ness it  was  that  gallantly  attacked  all. 
the  time-honored  traditions  of  the  Old 
Ladies’  Home  as  soon  as  the  story  of 
Angeline  Rose’s  husband  came  in  at  the 
back  gate  with  the  butcher’s  boy  one 
twilight-time.  Blossy  had  the  butcher’s 
boy  under  her  spell,  too,  and  many  a tale 
of  village  gossip  did  he  bring  to  her. 

“Yep!”  said  he.  “They  only  riz  two 
hundred  dollars  an’  two  cents  on  the  fur- 
niture, an’  the  old  man’s  got  to  go  to 
the  porehouse.” 

Even  then  the  old  ladies  were  waiting 
for  Angeline  Rose  to  join  them,  for  no 
one  had  doubted  that  sufficient  money 
would  be  raised  by  the  auction  of  the 
aged  couple’s  household  effects  to  place 
the  wife  with  the  old  ladies  and  the  hus- 
band in  a similar  home  for  men  five 
miles  away.  *But  now — now  the  smallest 
possible  entrance-fee  for  one  only  had 
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been  raised,  with  just  two  cents  to  spare, 
and  so  the  butcher’s  boy’s  conclusion 
seemed  the  only  one : the  man  whom  An- 
geline  Rose  had  called  husband  for  fifty 
years  must  needs  say  good-by  to  her  at 
the  old  ladies’  gate,  then  go  trudging  on 
his  way  to  the  poorhouse. 

But  Blossy,  once  her  mind  was  lifted 
from  her  own  irresistible  fascinations, 
was  a woman  of  resources.  One  way 
there  was  to  keep  Abraham  from  the 
county-house,  and  she  found  it.  She 
called  a meeting  of  the  old  ladies.  She 
urged  the  matron  to  join  them.  She  tele- 
phoned the  doctor.  She  sent  the  butcher’s 
boy  and  the  gardener  all  over  the  village 
to  draw  the  directors  of  the  home  to- 
gether. Within  one  hour  from  the  time 
the  news  came  she  had  them  all  before 
her  and  faced  them  with  her  argument, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks  glowing, 
her  generous  heart  shining  as  a com- 
pelling light  upon  her  face. 

" Why  not  ?”  she  demanded,  enthusias- 
tically. "Why  not?  I’ll  take  the  little 
north  room.  That  south  chamber  always 
was  too  big  for  me.  I feel  guilty  taking 
up  so  much  room.  It  ought  to  hold  two. 
It’s  plenty  big  enough  for  two.  And  as 
for  eating,  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
those  two  'poor  skinny  creatures  together 
won’t  eat  half  so  much  as  the  heartiest 
one  of  us.” 

Plump  Miss  Abigail  sniffed  a little  at 
that,  suspecting  that  reflections  were  be- 
ing cast  on  her  notorious  appetite;  but 
no  one  heeded,  for  Blossy  was  crying 
out,  "All  in  favor  of  letting  in  Abra- 
ham Rose  say  c Aye !’  ” 

The  vote  was  unanimous.  By  night- 
fall, to  his  own  complete  bewilderment, 
Abraham  found  himself  under  the  old 
ladies’  roof,  a member  of  that  flock, 
thirty  strong,  which  he  had  thereto- 
fore dubbed  contemptuously  "them  air 
old  hens.” 

Ah,  but  he  slept  that  night  as  if  he 
had  been  drawn  to  rest  under  the  com- 
pelling shelter  of  all  those  old  wings! 
Never  afterward  could  the  dazed  old 
gentleman  remember  how  he  came  into 
the  house  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  south 
chamber  with  Angy.  He  only  knew  that 
he  had  seen  no  one  of  the  home  save  the 
tenderly  smiling  young  matron ; and  that 
he  had  felt  glad,  glad — God,  how  glad ! 
— to  know  that  Angy  was  still  beside 


him,  and  so  he  had  fallen  asleep.  But 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  there 
stood  Angeline  before  the  glass  taking 
her  hair  out  of  curl-papers;  and  for  the 
first  time  he  began  dimly  to  realize  the 
tremendous  change  that  had  come  into 
their  lives  when  Angy  committed  the 
unprecedented  act  of  taking  out  her 
crimps  before  breakfast.  He  realized 
that  they  were  to  eat  among  strangers. 
He  had  become  the  guest  of  thirty 
"women  folks.”  Maybe  he  should  be 
called  Woman  No.  31.  He  got  up  and 
dressed  very,  very  slowly.  The  glad  grat- 
itude of  last  night  was  as  far  away  as 
yesterday’s  sunset.  A great  seriousness 
settled  upon  his  lean  face.  At  last  be 
burst  forth: 

"One  to  thirty!  Hy-guy,  I’m  in  fer 
it !”  How  had  it  happened,  he  wondered. 
They  had  given  him  no  time  to  think. 
They  had  swooped  down  upon  him  when 
his  brain  was  dulled  with  anguish.  Vir- 
tually, they  had  kidnapped  him.  Why 
had  they  brought  him  here  to  accept 
charity  at  the  hands  of  a woman’s  insti- 
tution? Why  need  they  thus  intensify 
his  sense  of  shame  at  his  life’s  failure, 
and,  above  all,  at  his  failure  to  provide 
for  Angeline?  In  the  poorhouse  he 
would  have  been  only  one  more  derelict, 
but  here  he  stood  alone,  to  be  stared  at 
and  pitied  and  thrown  a sickly  satisfying 
crumb.  With  a deep  sigh  he  muttered: 

"Ay,  mother,  why  didn’t  yew  let  me 
go  on  to  the  county-house?  That  air’s 
the  place  for  a worn  - out  old  hull  like 
me.  Hy-guy!”  he  ejaculated,  the  beads 
of  sweat  standing  out  on  his  forehead, 
" I’d  ruther  lay  deown  an’  die  ’n  go  an’ 
face  them  air  women.” 

" Thar  I thar !”  soothingly  spoke  Angy, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Thar, 
thar,  father ! J est  think  how  dretful  I’d 
feel  a-goin’  deown  without  yer.” 

" So  you  would !”  said  Abe,  strangely 
comforted.  "So  you  would,  my  dear!” 
For  her  sake  he  tried  to  brighten  up.  He 
joked  clumsily  as  they  stood  together  on 
the  threshold  of  their  chamber,  whis- 
pering, blinking  his  eyes  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  their  usually  ready  twinkle. 
"Hoi’  on  a minute;  supposin’  I fergit 
whether  I be  a man  er  a woman?” 

"Put  yer  hand  in  yer  pocket  an’  fed 
around  fer  yer  pipe,”  she  made  answer. 

But,  alas ! this  brought  to  his  mind  the 
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question,  “ Would  smoking  be  allowed  in 
the  Old  Ladies’  Home?”  Abraham  did 
not  question  whether  tobacco  would  be 
supplied  in  that  case.  A man  may 
have  faith  in  nothing  else,  but  he  knows* 
that,  whatever  vicissitudes  life  may  bring 
him,  he  will  always  be  provided  with  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  The  breakfast-bell  rang 
from  below-stairs  with  a loud,  imper- 
ative jangling. 

“ Come,  hurry  up,  Abe ! It  won’t  do 
for  us  to  be  late  the  fust  mornin’.” 

But  Abe  only  answered  by  going  back 
into  the  bedroom  to  make  an  anxious 
survey  of  his  reflection  in  the  glass.  He 
shook  his  head  reprovingly  at  the  beard- 
ed countenance,  & if  to  say,  “You  need 
not  pride  yourself  any  longer  on  looking 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  you  have  been 
turned  into  a miserable  old  woman.” 

Abe  . picked  up  the  hair  - brush  and 
held  it  out  at  arm’s  length  to  Angy. 
“Won’t  yew  slick  up  my  hair  a lit- 
tle bit,  mother  ?”  he  asked,  somewhat 
shamefacedly.  “I  can’t  see  extry  well 
this  mornin’.” 

“ Why,  Abe ! It’s  slicked  ez  slick  ez  it 
kin  be  neow.”  However,  the  old  wife 
reached  up,  as  he  bent  his  tall,  angular 
form  over  her, . and  smoothed  his  thin, 
wet  locks.  He  laughed  a little,  self- 
mockingly;  and  she  laughed  back  again, 
then  urged  him  into  the  hall  and,  slip- 
ping ahead  of  him,  led  the  way  down- 
stairs. At  the  first  landing,  which  brings 
you  into  full  view  of  the  lower  hall,  he 
paused,  possessed  with  the  mad  desire  to 
run  away  and  hide,  for  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairway  stood  tlio  entire  flock  of  old 
ladies,  twenty-nine  strong.  Twenty-nine 
pairs  of  eyes  were  lifted  to  him  and 
Angy;  twenty-nine  pairs  of  lips  were 
smiling  at  them.  To  the  end  of  his  days 
Abraham  remembered  those  smiles.  Re- 
assuring and  tender,  they  made  the  old 
man’s  heart  swell,  his  emotions  go  war* 
ring  together.  Grateful,  wondering,  yet 
he  grew  more  confused  and  afraid.  He 
stared  amazed  at  Angel ine,  who  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  self-possession,  lift- 
ing her  dainty,  proud  little  gray  head 
higher  and  higher.  She  turned  to  Abra- 
ham with  a protecting,  motherly  little 
gesture  of  command  for  him  to  follow, 
and  marched  gallantly  on  down  the  stairs. 
Humbly,  trembling  at  the  knees,  his  head 
in  a whirl,  he  came  with  gingerly  steps 


after  the  little  old  wife.  How  unworthy 
he  was  of  her  now!  How  unworthy  he 
had  always  been,  yet  never  realized  to 
the  full  until  this  moment.  He  knew 
what  those  smiles  meant,  he  told  him- 
self: they  were  to  smooth  away  his  sense 
of  shame  and  humiliation,  to  touch  with 
rose  this  dull-gray  color  of  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  failures.  He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  fiercely  praying  that  the  tears 
might  not  come  to  add  to  his  disgrace. 

And  all  the  while  brave  little  Angy 
kept  smiling,  until,  with  a truly  glad 
leap  of  the  heart,  she  caught  sight  of  a 
blue  ribbon  painted  in  gold  shining  on 
the  breast  of  each  one  of  the  twenty-nine 
women.  A pale -blue  ribbon  painted  in 
gold  with — yes,  peering  her  eyes,  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  word  Welcome ! 
The  forced  smile  vanished  from  Ange- 
line’s  face.  Her  eyes  grew  wet.  Her  lips 
trembled.  Her  proud  figure  shrank.  She 
turned  and  looked  back  at  her  husband. 
Not  for  one  instant  did  she  appropriate 
the  compliment  to  herself.  “This  is  for 
you!”  her  spirit  called  out  to  him,  while  a 
new  pride  dawned  in  her  working  face. 

Fifty  years  had  she  spent  apologizing 
for  Abraham,  and  now  she  understood 
how  these  twenty -nine  generous  old 
hearts  had  raised  him  to  the  pedestal  of  a 
hero,  while  she  stood,  a heroine,  beside  him. 
Angy  it  was  who  trembled  now,  and 
Abe,  gaining  a manly  courage  from  her 
need,  took  hold  of  her  arm  to  steady  her 
— they  had  paused  on  a step  near  the 
foot  of  the  stairs — and  looking  around 
with  his  whimsical  smile,  he  demanded 
of  the  bedecked  company  in  general, 
“ Ladies,  be  you  a-spectin’  the  President?” 

Cackle  went  the  cracked  old  voices  of 
the  twenty-nine  in  a chorus  of  apprecia- 
tive laughter,  while  the  old  heads  bobbed 
at  one  another  as  if  to  say,  “Won’t  he 
be  an  acquisition !”  And  then  from  among 
the  group  there  came  forward  Blossy — 
Blossy,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
home;  Blossy,  atinglo  with  tender  feel- 
ing; Blossy  in  a much-mended  but  deli- 
cate real  old -yellow  lace  gown;  Blossy, 
smiling  such  a smile  as  would  have  made 
you  think  of  old  romances  and  young 
hearts’  follies,  of  rosemary  and  hearts- 
ease, of  threescore  years  and  ten  dream- 
ing back  to  sweet  sixteen  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, of  all  the  sweet,  silly  things 
of  youth  which,  happily,  age  sometimes 
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cannot  forget.  She  held  her  two  hands 
gracefully  and  mysteriously  .behind  her 
back  as  she  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Looking  steadily  into  Abraham's 
eyes,  she  kept  smiling,  until  he  felt  as 
if  the  warmth  of  a belated  spring  had 
beamed  upon  him. 

" The  President !"  she  twittered  as  she 
paused,  her  hands  still  carefully  held  be- 
hind her.  " Are  we  expecting  the  Presi- 
dent?" she  repeated,  laughing.  "You 
dear  man,  what  is  the  President  to  us? 
We  are  welcoming  you — Y 0 U” 

Abe  looked  at  Angy  as  if  to  say, 
"How  shall  I take  it?"  and  behold!  the 
miracle  of  his  wife's  bosom  swelling  and 
swelling  with  pride  in  him.  He  turned 
back,  for  Blossy  was  making  a speech. 
His  hand  to  his  head,  he  bent  his  good 
ear  to  listen.  In  terms  poetical  and 
touching  she  described  the  loneliness  of 
the  life  at  the  home  as  it  had  been  with 
no  man  under  the  roof ; then,  in  contrast, 
she  painted  it  as  it  must  be  now  that 
the  thirty  tender  vines  had  found  a 
stanch  old  oak  for  their  clinging.  " Me  ?" 
queried  the  incredulous  Abraham  to  him- 
self ; and  as  if  in  answer,  Blossy  went  on 
in  plain  terms  to  assure  him,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  home,  of  his  welcome — of  his 
warm  and  sincere  welcome  — into  the 
circle  where  he  was  to  be  beloved  as  a 
brother.  Abraham's  eyes  were  wet,  but 
now  he  did  not  care.  Then  Blossy's 
hands  came  from  their  hiding-place  be- 
hind her  back,  one  holding  a huge  blue 
coffee-cup,  one  the  saucer  to  correspond. 
She  placed  the  cup  in  the  saucer  and 
held  it  out  to  Abraham.  He  trudged 
down  the  few  steps  to  receive  it,  Angy 
clinging  to  his  arm,  and  both  he  and 
she  trembling.  With  a burst  of  delight 
Abraham  now  saw  that  it  was  a mus- 
tache-cup, sr  jh  as  the  one  he  had  always 
used  at  home,  until  it  had  been  set  for 
safe-keeping  on  the  top  pantry-shelf  to 
await  the  auction,  where  it  had  brought 
the  price  of  eleven  cents.  And  then  he 
saw,  what  Angy's  quicker  eye  had  already 
noted,  the  inscription  on  the  shining  blue 
side  of  the  cup.  It  read — in  warm  crim- 
son letters — "To  our  beloved  brother." 
And  it  made  Abe's  sense  of  genuine  wel- 
come complete. 

Now  this  happened  to  be  the  15th 
of  June,  the  date  of  Captain  Bill 


Brown's  semiannual  visit  to  Blossy; 
and,  lo ! for  the  first  time  in  all  the  eight 
years  that  Blossy  had  been  in  the  home. 
Captain  Bill  failed  to  appear.  All  day 
long  Blossy  wore  her  lace  gown,  but  even- 
tide came  and  still  no  Captain  Bill. 
Then  Blossy,  quivering  with  anxiety, 
dipped  into  her  emergency  fund,  which 
she  kept  in  the  heart  of  a little  pink 
china  pig  on  the  mantelpiece  in  her  room 
— a pink  china  pig  with  a lid  made  of 
stiff  black  hair  standing  on  edge  in  the 
middle  of  his  back — and  sent  a telegram 
to  the  Captain,  demanding  to  know  if  he 
were  sick.  The  answer  came  back  slow- 
ly by  mail  to  find  Blossy  on  the  verge  of 
a nervous  collapse,  under  the  care  of  all 
the  women  in  the  house.  That  letter 
Blossy  never  showed  to  any  one,  nor  did 
it  find  its  way  into  the  trunk  which  set 
under  the  attic  eaves. 

"Dear  Betsy  Ann,”  the  letter  read; 
"I  ain't  been  sick  a minute.  Just  made 
up  my  mind  I was  an  old  fool,  and  was 
going  to  quit.  If  you  change  your  mind 
any  time,  you  can  just  let  me  know  by 
mail. 

As  ever,  Youk  old  Bill." 

The  message  had  an  electrifying  effect 
on  Blossy.  She  jumped  out  of  bed,  and, 
going  to  the  mirror,  began  to  remedy  the 
ravages  of  the  last  two  days  by  touching 
up  her  cheeks.  Next  she  dropped  bella- 
donna into  her  eyes,  fluffed  her  fluffy 
hair,  dressed  in  her  second-best  dress, 
and  then,  going  down  into  the  hall  where 
Abraham  sat,  wistful,  ill  at  ease,  among 
the  twenty-nine,  secretly  fingering  his 
cold  pipe  where  it  rested  in  his  pocket, 
asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  please 
smoke  a pipe.  It  would  make  the  place 
seem  more  homelike,  and  they  needed 
cheering  this  wet  June  night.  Abraham 
did  not  wait  for  further  encouragement. 

"That  air  Mis'  Blossy,"  he  remarked 
to  his  wife  when  they  were  alone — "hy- 
guy ! she's  got  powers  o'  penetration. 
Neow,  she  seemed  to  know  that  I was 
jest  abeout  to  the  end  o'  my  tether  fer 
want  o'  a real  good  smoke.” 

" She's  a wonderful  woman,"  heartily 
agreed  Angeline,  happier  than  she  had 
been  in  many  years,  rejoicing  more  and 
more  each  day  to  see  that  at  last  her 
husband  was  appreciated. 
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And  the  beautiful,  joy-steeped,  pleas- 
ure-filled days  that  followed,  during  which 
the  little  old  wife  was  fairly  transformed 
by  her  growing  pride  in  Abraham,  very 
much  as  if,  still  old  in  years,  she  had 
been  made  young  by  the  advent  of  an 
infant  prodigy  to  call  her  own  I Abra- 
ham was  made  the  centre  of  the  little 
community.  The  ladies  vied  with  one 
another  to  see  how  much  they  could  do 
for  the  one  man  among  them.  In  all 
the  affairs  of  the  household,  his  wishes 
were  consulted  first.  Every  morning,  at 
breakfast,  the  sister  in  charge  of  the 
cooking  for  that  week  would  ask  him 
what  kind  of  dessert  he  preferred  for 
dinner.  Their  desserts  were  limited  in 
variety  according  to  cost  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  garden,  but  still  Abraham 
was  asked,  and  still  he  answered  with 
becoming  dignity  and  judgment.  At 
noon  it  was,  “What  shall  we  have  for 
supper.  Brother  Abraham  ?"  and  he  would 
sit  a whole  half-hour  discussing  the 
problem.  At  the  day's  end,  when  they 
sat  watching  the  sun  go  down,  through 
the  dining-room  windows,  and  recalled 
other  tea-times,  other  sunsets,  it  would 
be,  “You  sure  you  want  pancakes  again 
to-morrow  morning,  Abraham?"  It  was 
Blossy  who  discovered  that  Abraham 
liked  griddle-cakes  for  his  breakfast  all 
the  year  through.  He  had  never  dreamed 
of  such  a luxury  at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
It  was  Blossy  who  suggested  that  at  each 
pie -baking  and  cake -making  a little 
saucer  pie  or  cake  should  be  made  for 
Abraham,  because  he  was  partial  to 
edges.  The  old  gentleman  began  to  feel 
like  a lordly  young  boy,  with  thirty 
mothers  bent  on  spoiling  him. 

When  he  lay  down  for  his  afternoon 
nap  the  ladies  would  gather  in  groups 
outside  his  door,  waiting  for  him  to 
awaken,  saying  to  one  another  ever  and 
again,  “Shoo,  s-s-s-s -shoo!”  He  pro- 
fessed to  scoff  at  the  attentions  he  re- 
ceived, to  grunt  and  to  growl  “ Humbug!" 
yet,  nevertheless,  he  thrived  in  the  latter- 
day  sunlight.  His  old  bones  took  on 
flesh.  His  aged,  kindly  face,  all  seamed 
with  care  as  it  had  been,  filled  out,  the 
wrinkles  turning  into  twinkles.  Abra- 
ham was  growing  young  again.  With 
the  return  of  his  youth  came  the  spirit 
of  youth  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  Veri- 
ly, verily,  as  Blossy  had  avowed  from 


the  first,  they  had  been  in  sore  need  of 
the  masculine  presence.  The  apathy  of 
old-ladyhood  had  hung  over  them.  Spin- 
ster, wife,  and  widow,  they  had  every 
one  been  touched  with  the  blight  of  the 
testy  just-soness  of  the  old  maid. 

Now,  instead  of  fretful  discussions  on 
health  and  food,  there  came  to  be  laugh- 
ter and  light  chattering  all  the  day  long. 
The  melodeon  was  opened,  and  Miss 
Abigail  played  “Old  Hundred,"  and  Abra- 
ham was  encouraged  to  pick  out  with 
one  stiff  forefinger  “My  Grandfather's 
Clock."  There  was  gossiping,  such  as  you 
hear  among  young  folks — now,  the  story 
is  almost  here;  there  was  the  singing  of 
“hymn  tunes"  in  chorus,  and  of  old, 
old  love-songs,  while  the  oldest  lady  of 
all,  Nancy  Smith,  ran  her  memory- 
charged  fingers  over  the  harp  which  went 
with  her  wherever  she  journeyed,  but 
which  she  had  not  touched  before  in 
thirty  years. 

But,  alas  that  one  should  have  to  tell 
it!  Abraham  did  not  always  share  his 
pleasures  with  the  entire  establishment. 
Had  you  been  there  you  could  not  have 
failed  to  notice  the  frequency  of  his 
tete-a-tete  with  Blossy.  Sometimes  they 
were  over  a skein  of  wool — when  had 
Abe  held  yarn  for  Angy's  winding?  Ay, 
not  once  since  wooing-time!  And  some- 
times the  tete-i-tete  were  over  a task 
no  more  romantic  than  the  picking  of 
string-beans  in  the  garden.  There  were 
sharp  little  skirmishes  of  wit  between 
Blossy  and  Abraham  on  the  staircase; 
the  telling  of  old  sea -tales  from  him 
and  the  murmur ings  of  poetry  from  her 
under  the  stars  on  the  porch,  while  Ange- 
line  called  softly  from  her  window  again 
and  again  that  it  was  time  for  “ father  " 
to  go  to  bed,  and  half  the  old  ladies  kept 
relentless  eyes  on  the  clock  until  the 
couple  should  come  indoors. 

Abraham's  birthday — could  he  really 
be  seventy-one? — came  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  Blossy  suggested  that  as  an  ev- 
idence of  their  affection  the  old  ladies 
should  give  him  a pink  tea.  Abraham 
himself  and  half  the  old  ladies  had  never 
attended  a tinted  tea;  but  they  one  and 
all  seized  upon  Blossy's  idea  as  if  it 
were  a veritable  inspiration.  Such  prepa- 
rations for  that  tea!  Blossy  had  every 
man  and  boy  she  knew  in  the  village 
bring  from  the  meadows  armfuls  of  the 
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pink  marshmallow  for  the  decorations. 
She  made  pink  icing  for  the  cake.  She 
transformed  her  pink  china  pig — his  lid 
left  up-stairs — into  a sugar-bowl.  Abra- 
ham used  to  grow  dizzy  afterward  trying 
to  recall  the  number  of  pink  articles 
which  graced  that  tea;  but  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  it  all  was  his  birthday 
present,  which  came  as  a complete  sur- 
prise after  the  discussion  of  the  pink 
strawberry  gelatine.  It  was  a square 
five-pound  parcel,  wrapped  in  pink  tissue- 
paper,  tied  with  pink  string,  which  was 
discovered  to  be  so  much  Virginia  to- 
bacco which  Blossy  had  inveigled  some 
old  Southern  admirer  into  sending  her 
“ for  charitable  purposes.” 

After  the  presentation  of  this  valuable 
gift,  Abraham  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  make  a speech — practi- 
cally his  maiden  speech.  He  said,  as  a 
beginning,  more  blandly  at  his  ease  than 
he  would  have  believed  possible,  secure 
of  sympathy  and  approbation,  that  all 
the  while  he  had  been  at  the  home  he 
had  never  before  felt  the  power  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  for  the  welcome  that 
had  been  accorded  him  — the  welcome 
that  seemed  to  wear  and  wear  as  if  it 
were  all  wool  and  a yard  wide  and  could 
never  wear  out.  The  old  ladies  nodded 
their  heads  in  approval  at  this,  their 
faces  beaming;  but  as  the  speech  went 
on  they  perceived  that  he  had  singled 
out  Blossy  for  special  mention — Blossy, 
who  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
enter  the  home;  Blossy,  who  had  given 
up  her  sunny  south  chamber  to  him  and 
his  wife;  Blossy,  who  had  been  as  a 
guardian  angel  to  him  (he  said  the  words 
boldly,  “ guardeen  angel  ”)  ; Blossy,  who, 
as  a fitting  climax  to  all  her  sisterly  at- 
tentions, had  given  him  to-day  this  won- 
derful, wonderful  pink  tea  and  this  five 
pounds  of  “Virginny  terbaccer.”  He 
hugged  the  tobacco  close  to  his  bosom, 
and  went  on,  still  praising  Blossy,  this 
innocent  old  gentleman,  while  Blossy 
buried  her  face  in  the  rose  flush  of  a 
marshmallow,  and  the  other  old  ladies 
stared  from  him  to  her,  with  their  faces 
growing  hard  and  cold. 

When  Abraham  sat  down,  aflush  with 
pride  in  his  triumph  over  the  English 
language,  his  chest  expanded,  his  coun- 
tenance wrinkled  into  a thousand  gener- 
ous, guileless,  happy  smiles,  there  was 


absolute  silence.  Then  Blossy,  her  head 
still  held  down  as  if  in  shy  confusion, 
began  to  clap  her  hands  daintily  to- 
gether, whereat  a few  of  the  others  join- 
ed her  half-heartedly. 

A sense  of  chill  crept  over  Abraham. 
Accustomed  to  unconcealed  approbation 
did  he  but  say  “Good  morning!”  the 
old  man  dimly  perceived  that  something 
had  gone  amiss.  As  always  when  aught 
perplexed  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  An- 
gelina in  search  of  an  explanation,  but 
there  was  Angy,  her  face  averted,  rising 
from  the  table.  Up  from  the  table  she 
arose,  and  tramped  with  quick,  decided 
little  steps  to  the  door,  her  proud  head 
held  so  high  that  it  tilted  backward. 
Abraham  cleared  his  throat,  more  puzzled 
than  before,  next  turning  his  inquiring 
eyes  as  a matter  of  course  to  her  whom 
he  had  called  his  guardian  angel.  But 
she  was  rising,  too,  a baffling,  expectant 
smile  on  her  face,  the  marshmallow  blos- 
som swinging  in  her  dainty  hand,  as  if 
to  the  measure  of  some  music  which  she 
alone  could  hear.  Blossy  had  worn  that 
expectant  look  on  her  face  all  day.  She 
might  have  been  delightedly  hugging  to 
her  bosom  a secret  which  not  even  Abra- 
ham shared.  She  was  gowned  in  her 
yellow  lace,  and  such  was  the  natural 
sparkle  of  her  eyes  and  the  rose  tinge 
of  her  cheeks  that  even  Abraham  knew 
that  she  had  found  no  need  to  resort  to 
artificial  means  of  making  herself  beau- 
tiful to-day. 

He  wished  to  get  up  and  follow  his 
two  best  friends,  but  some  unseen  force 
seemed  to  keep  him  bound  in  his  chair 
at  the  tea-table.  Not  another  lady 
moved.  They  all  sat  there  in  a silence 
which  was  fast  growing  appalling.  Only 
the  young  matron  was  absent,  for  she 
had  wisely  left  her  charges  alone  to-day. 
Still  perplexed  by  the  foreign  feel  of  the 
air,  Abraham  turned  first  to  one  old  face 
and  then  to  another.  Some  of  the  old 
ladies  were  looking  at  him,  their  dim 
eyes  aflash.  Some  were  gazing  down  at 
their  plates,  as  if  in  shame.  He  turned 
his  perplexed  head  and  looked  behind  his 
chair  for  an  explanation.  But  there  was 
nothing  save  the  familiar  picture  on  the 
wall  of  two  white  kittens  playing  witli  a 
bunch  of  purple  lilacs. 

Then  there  broke  upon  the  stillness 
the  quavering  old  voice  of  Nancy  Smith. 
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from  where  that  matriarch  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  board.  The  aged  dame  had 
her  two  hands  clasped  before  her  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  vainly  trying  to  steady 
their  palsied  shaking;  her  eyes,  bright, 
piercing,  age  - defying,  she  fixed  upon 
Abraham  with  a look  of  incomprehensi- 
ble reproach;  her  unsteady  head  bobbed 
backward  and  forward  with  many  an  ac- 
cusing nod. 

" Cap’n  Rose,”  she  began.  Brother 
Abraham  Rose  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
the  formal  address.  " Cap’n  Rose,”  she 
repeated,  deliberately  dwelling  upon  the 
title,  " I want  ter  ask  yer  jest  one  ques- 
tion: Whar,  whar  on  ’arth  kin  we  look 
fer  decent,  respectable  behavior  ef  not 
in  the  Old  Ladies’  Home?  Would  you,” 
she  went  on,  earnestly,  lifting  her  fore- 
finger and  pointing  it  at  the  man — 
" would  you — ?” 

Abraham  caught  his  breath.  With  a 
look  of  horrified  bewilderment,  he  burst 
forth  hoarsely: 

"Wait  a minute,  Miss  Nancy.  Wait  a 
minute.  Would  it  be  tew  much  fer  me 
ter  ask  jest  what  yer  meanin’  might  be  ?” 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another,  con- 
temptuous, incredulous  smiles  on  their 
• lips,  while  Nancy’s  voice  only  took  on  a 
tone  of  deeper  regret  and  sorrow. 

" Cap’n  Rose,  I be  the  oldest  lady  in 
this  here  house.  I been  here  the  longest ; 
an’  all  the  time  I been  here  I never  heerd 
tell  o’  no  breath  o’  scandal  bein’  breathed 
agin’  the  place  until  yew  come.” 

Audible  gasps  of  affirmation  came  from 
all  the  old  ladies  at  this.  Abraham  could 
only  pass  his  hand  over  his  confused 
head  and  wait,  yet  knowing  very  well 
that  none  believed  that  he  was  all  at 
sea.  He  heard  the  quavering  old  voice 
of  the  aged  one  resume. 

" Cap’n  Rose,”  it  was  saying,  " I 
watched  yer  ever  sence  yer  come  here. 
Bein’  so  much  older  than  yew,  I felt  like 
a mother  ter  yew  an’  Angy.  Many  an’ 
many’s  the  time  I thought  I’d  speak  ter 
yer;  an’  now  I see  the  time  has  come. 
Cap’n  Rose  ” — in  the  intensity  of  her 
earnestness  the  spinster  arose  trembling 
from  her  seat  and  stood  resting  her  hands 
on  the  table — " Cap’n  Rose,  yer  conduct 
with  this  here  Blossy  has  been  something 
recdiclous.  It’s  been  disgraceful.” 

Miss  Smith  sat  down.  Light  had 
dawned  on  Abraham’s  face;  but,  shame 


to  tell,  it  was  a light  but  half  remorseful. 
Then  silent  laughter  lit  up  his  coun- 
tenance, and  then — could  it  be? — there 
crept  about  the  lips  and  eyes  of  the  old 
man  a smile  of  superbly  masculine  con- 
ceit. Now,  plump,  short-sighted  Miss 
Abigail  found  her  power  of  speech,  she 
who  could  not  endure  seeing  any  one 
stand  defenceless.  Her  words  hurried 
over  to  Abraham’s  assistance. 

" Of  course.  Brother  Abe,”  she  said, 
kindly,  "we  all  know  it  must  V been  a 
great  temptation.  Blossy  is  so  suscepti- 
ble. But  then,”  added  Abigail,  with  a 
dubious  note,  " you  might  of  spared  her.” 

The  old  gentleman  pushed  his  chair 
back  from  the  table  and  crossed  his  legs 
comfortably.  For  him  all  the  chill  had 
gone  out  of  the  air.  He  reflected  that 
he  had  not  felt  so  absurdly  master  of 
the  situation  since  the  day  he  bought 
his  wedding  beaver.  Nevertheless,  he 
attempted  a display  of  contrition  as 
he  repeated: 

"Susceptible!  Susceptible!  Waal, 
waal!”  He  had  not  a suspicion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  Miss  Abi- 
gail, once  a school-teacher,  saw  that  she 
must  elucidate. 

" You  know,  she  is  the  kind  of  a woman 
liable  to  fall  in  love  with  almost  any- 
thing with  hair  on  its  face.” 

Abe  could  not  refrain  from  a chuckle 
as  he  stroked  his  Lincoln-like  heard  com- 
placently. " Waal,  I can’t  help  that,  kin 
I ?”  he  demanded. 

His  very  evident  hardness  of  heart  so 
horrified  the  old  ladies  that  they  all  be- 
gan to  attack  him  at  once. 

Said  one,  "*Ye  were  a stranger,  and 
we  took  ye  in.’  ” 

Another  added,  with  acidity,  "An’  a 
lot  o’  thanks  we  got  fer  it,  tew;  you  been 
an’  made  at  least  tew  o’  us  miserable.” 

The  old  man’s  mobile  face  clouded 
over.  "Tew?”  he  faltered.  "Yew  mean 
Blossy  an’ — an’ — ” Silence  again  fell 
on  the  group,  while  every  eye  was  fast- 
ened on  Abraham.  "See  here!”  He 
flashed  his  faded  blue  eyes.  " See  here! 
Yew  ain’t  a-talkin*  about  my  wife?” 

"Your  wife!”  they  all  cried  at  once, 
accusingly. 

Abraham  was  honestly  concerned  and 
distressed  now.  Rising  from  his  place,  he 
besought  them  pleadingly,  "Angy  hain’t 
hurt  in  her  feelin’s,  be  she?” 
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The  faces  softened,  the  figures  relaxed, 
the  tide  of  feeling  changed  in  Abraham’s 
favor.  Some  one  spoke  up  very  softly, 
" You  know  that  * even  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  a jealous  God.’  ” 

Abraham  grasped  the  back  of  his  chair 
for  support,  his  figure  growing  limp  with 
astonishment.  " Mother  jealous  of  me?” 
he  whispered  to  himself,  tha  memory  of 
all  the  years  and  all  the  great  happenings 
of  all  the  years  coming  back  to  him. 
" Mother  jealous  of  me?”  He  remember- 
ed how  he  had  once  been  tormented  by 
jealousy  in  the  long,  the  ever  so  long, 
ago ; and  of  a sudden  he  hastened  toward 
the  door.  " That’s  another  question,” 
he  muttered,  as  he  went,  half  running, 
out  into  the  hall.  There  he  noticed  a 
strange  man  standing  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one,  but  he  did  not  give  the  stranger 
a second  glance.  Up  the  stairs  Abe 
trudged,  all  forgetful  of  the  halt  of  rheu- 
matism, and  went  directly  to  his  bed- 
room door.  He  turned  the  handle.  The 
door  did  not  open.  It  was  locked. 

" Angy !”  he  called,  a fear  of  he  knew 
not  what  gripping  at  his  heart.  " Angy!” 
he  repeated,  as  she  did  not  answer.  For 
a while  he  waited,  hearing  the  tramp  of 
feet  passing  out  of  the  dining-room  into 
the  hall.  He  thought  he  heard  Blossy 
tripping  down  - stairs.  He  knew  that, 
gathered  in  the  hall  below,  they  might  all 
hear  what  he  should  say.  Nevertheless, 
he  called  again,  his  voice  raised  in  pite- 
ous pleading,  "Angy!” 

At  last  she  opened  the  door  and  came 
out  into  the  hall.  He  saw  that  she  had 
been  crying,  and  saw  how  it  hurt  her 
pride  to  know  that  he  perceived  the  evi- 
dences of  her  tears.  Her  head  was  held 
high  in  that  proud  gesture  he  knew  so 
well.  She  did  not  look  at  him.  She  had 
left  the  room  door  open,  as  if  to  assume 
that  he  had  merely  wished  to  go  inside. 
In  a husky  voice  she  said,  "I’m  a-goin’ 
out  fer  a leetle  walk,”  and  would  have 
passed  him,  but  he  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  looked  down  into  her  face. 

"Poor  leetle  mother!”  he  muttered,  a 
world  of  remorseful  pity  in  his  voice. 
"Poor  leetle  mother!  Yew  been  jealous 
o’  yer  old  man?”  She  tried  to  wrench 
herself  free,  unable  to  speak,  but  he 
slipped  his  arm  around  her,  and,  bending, 
brushed  his  lips  against  her  cheek. 
" Thar ! thar !”  he  muttered,  soothingly. 


"Thar!  thar!  I didn’t  mean  nothin’;  I 
can’t  Tielp  it  ef  all  the  gals  git  stuck 
on  me.” 

She  struggled  silently,  whereupon  he 
released  her,  a curiously  amused  and 
pleased  smile  of  irrepressible  conceit 
crossing  his  face  as  he  hastened  after 
her  down  the  stairs.  Both  realized  that 
all  the  household  was  gathered  in  the 
lower  hall,  but  Angy  felt  that  she  must 
get  away  from  Abe,  and  Abe  felt  that 
he  must  follow  and  appease  Angy.  When 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  they 
saw  the  strange  man  among  the  ladies — 
a man  very  stout,  very  bald,  with  a pain- 
fully red  face,  and  such  hair  as  he  had 
of  snowy  white.  Blossy,  now  with  a 
dainty  toque  perched  upon  her  head  and 
her  brochS  shawl  around  her  shoulders, 
was  talking  to  him  gayly;  and  as  the 
Roses  joined  the  group  she  seized  him 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  forward  to  meet 
them.  Her  face  was  radiant.  You  could 
see  the  secret  about  to  pop  out  at  lips 
and  eyes. 

" Oh,  Sister  Angy  and  Brother  Abe,” 
she  cried,  "we  were  waiting  for  you. 
I’ve  got  some  news  for  all  my  friends.” 
Turning  gracefully,  she  included  the 
others  in  her  glance.  "The  pink  tea,  I* 
want  you  all  to  know,  had  a double  sig- 
nificance. First,  of  course,  it  was  to 
celebrate  Brother  Abe’s  birthday;  but 
next  it  was  my  farewell  to  the  home.” 
Here  Blossy  gurgled,  and  gave  the  man 
at  her  right  such  a coy  glance  that  he 
turned  from  red  to  purple  with  embar- 
rassment. "I  left  the  tea  a little  early 
— you  must  forgive  me,  Brother  Abe,  but 
I had  heard  the  carriage  drive  up  to  the 
door.”  Abe  stood  beside  Angeline,  root- 
ed in  astonishment,  while  Blossy  contin- 
ued to  address  him  directly.  "The  pic- 
ture of  your  happiness,  dear  man,  with 
Angy  there,  was  more  than  I could  en- 
dure. My  friends,”  again  she  included 
the  entire  home  in  her  glance,  " this  is 
Captain  Bill  Brown.  We’re  coming  back 
to  say  good-by ; but  now  we’re  on  the  way 
to  the  minister’s.” 

The  pair  moved  toward  the  door,  Blos- 
sy’s  hand  clasped  fast  in  Captain  Bill’s, 
her  dainty  lace  skirts  sweeping  the  floor. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  home  she  turned 
and  waved  to  them,  while  the  Captain 
bowed  in  grave  silence.  Then  quickly 
the  two  passed  out  upon  the  porch. 
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reports  as  a rare  phenomenon.  And  such 
it  is,  even  to  the  experienced  entomolo- 
gist, though  not  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 
usual occurrence. 

For  ants  are  not  apterous  insects,  un- 
less we  take  the  worker  as  the  original 
type  of  the  order.  The  parents  of  nearly 
all  known  species  have,  and  from  a re- 
mote period  have  had,  wings.  These  have 
been  lost  to  the  maternal  stocks  through 
the  exigencies  of  an  underground  or 
interarboreal  habitat;  and  the  winged 
forms  have  been  preserved  in  females 
and  males  to  favor  that  flight  and  com- 
merce in  the  air  by  which  species  have 
been  preserved  and  distributed.  The 
swarming  of  winged  ants  on  a soft  Sep- 
tember day  is  a sight  not  easily  forgot- 
ten by  a new  observer,  and  which  is  not 
apt  to  lose  its  interest  to  the  adept.  As 
often  as  the  writer  has  seen  it,  he  still 
feels  the  thrill  of  excitement  that  per- 
vades the  commune  as  he  sees  the  hosts 
of  winged  creatures  pour  out  of  the 
formicary  gates. 

Here,  beneath  a young  apple-tree,  is 
a nest  whose  existence  had  not  been  sus- 
pected until,  in  passing  it,  the  free  soil 
around  the  trunk  was  seen  to  be  alive 
with  a seething  mass  of  yellow  ants — 
males,  females,  and  workers  intermin- 
gled. They  ascend  the  tree,  whose  sur- 
face is  fairly  covered  with  them.  The 
gauzy  wings  of  the  sexed  forms  glisten 
in  the  sunlight  as  they  march  along. 
The  workers  hurry  back  and  forth 
among  the  hordes  upon  the  ground. 
Some  join  the  column  upon  the  tree 
trunk.  They  seem  to  encourage  their 
winged  proteges  to  take  flight,  even  nip- 
ping them  at  times  with  their  jaws  to 
hasten  departure.  They  are  in  a fever 
of  excitement. 

And  well  they  may  be.  For  this  is  the 
grand  event  to  which  a good  half  of  the 
summer’s  work  has  steadily  led.  Thence- 
forth the  commune  shall  be  free  from 
the  immense  burden  of  supporting  this 
army  of  non-workers.  How  many  of 
them  there  are!  Numbers  are  continu- 
ally taking  flight,  away  into  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  until  they  are  lost  to  sight. 
But  others  still  are  streaming  out  of  the 
city  gates  to  join  their  winged  comrades 
on  the  tree. 

Like  scenes  are  enacted  at  two  other 
points — the  farther  twelve  feet  distant, 


under  a young  pear-tree;  the  nearer  in 
the  shaven  orchard  sod,  midway  between 
the  two.  These  three  centres  of  agita- 
tion seem  to  be  parts  of  a common  move- 
ment of  one  great  community,  whose 
subterranean  quarters  intercommunicate 
across  the  intervening  space.  Ere  night- 
fall the  crowds  of  winged  forms  have 
disappeared  and  the  city  gates  are  soli- 
tary. And  this  throng  of  creatures, 
many  hundreds  of  them,  had  been  whol- 
ly dependent  for  food  and  care  upon 
the  workers  of  the  colony  during  the 
entire  summer! 

Again,  on  a warm  day  late  in  June 
or  early  in  July,  one  may  see  the  air,  at 
a short  distance  above  the  ground,  and 
for  many  square  yards  around,  filled  so 
thickly  with  flying  insects  that  they  seem 
like  a thin  cloud  of  quivering  mist. 
They  are  the  sexed  forihs  of  a small 
species  of  Lasius,  whose  inconspicuous 
nests  are  spread  numerously  over  the 
lawn  and  field. 

Many  of  these  make  their  exit  and 
marriage-flight  at  the  same  time.  They 
rise  and  fall,  and  weave  in  and  out 
through  the  quivering  air  in  their  ma- 
ting evolution,  sporting  in  the  sunlight. 
They  fill  one  with  wonder  that  such  a 
feeble  folk  as  rule  the  weak  communi- 
ties whence  they  issue  could  bear  the 
burden  of  nurturing  into  maturity  such 
swarms  of  dependents. 

But  considerable  as  are  these  outputs 
of  non-workers,  they  do  not  strike  the 
imagination  so  forcibly  as  some  of  the 
well-authenticated  accounts  of  immense 
marriage-flights  of  ants  that  have  been 
published.*  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
whole  surface  of  a lake — of  two  lakes, 
in  fact — should  be  covered  so  thickly 
with  these  winged  creatures  that  they 
could  be  pushed  up  by  passing  boats  into 
windrows  several  inches  high  and  ex- 
tending from  shore  to  shore  on  all  sides. 
Yet  such  was  the  observation  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  C.  Prime,  of  New  York 
City,  published  by  the  author’s  request 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  scene 
of  the  incident  was  Lake  Lonesome  and 
another  lake  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire. 

* See  for  details  Chapter  IT.  of  the 
author’s  .V attire's  Craftsmen:  Field  Days 
trith  Insects  and  Araneads.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York. 
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is  the  impelling  force  to  such  labors  and 
sacrifice?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  find. 
It  is  the  inborn  and  ingrained  instinct 
to  preserve  the  species  and  the  commune . 
For  that  ants  live,  and  for  that  they 
die.  Their  life  is  ideally  altruistic. 
Nature  has  so  deeply  fixed  upon  their 
organism  the  love  of  their  own  com- 
munity and  their  own  kind  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  mere  selfish 
pleasure  of  any  sort.  The  necessity  to 
maintain  by  their  labors  the  host  of 
males  and  virgin  queens  raises  no  op- 
position and  apparently  excites  no  ill 
will.  It  is  a communal  necessity.  It  is 
exacted  by  nature.  That  is  enough — 
for  an  ant  citizen! 

I have  never  noticed  the  faintest  rip- 
ple of  anger  or  rude  treatment  towards 
these  adult  dependents  by  the  working 
castes,  suggestive  of  envy  or  of  impa- 
tience under  their  heavy  burdens  react- 
ing in  violence.  Their  attitude  is  in- 
variably helpful  when  help  is  needed, 
and  tolerant  and  good-tempered  at  all 
times.  Not  until  the  crisis  moment  of 
the  commune  has  come,  when  the  great 
exodus  of  the  sexes  is  to  begin,  is  there 
any  show  of  wish  to  be  rid  of  their 
charges.  And  that  is  controlled  by  the 
same  imperative  spirit  of  altruism  to- 
wards the  future  of  the  race,  and  has  in 
it  no  trace  of  personal  cruelty  or  hate. 

Doubtless,  in  their  brief  and  strenu- 
ous life  the  pleasures  of  appetite  have 
some  place,  although  indulged  with  ex- 
emplary moderation.  Theirs,  too,  must 
be  the  satisfaction  of  all  normal  healthy 
organisms  in  natural  work  and  in  the 
achievement  of  daily  rounds  of  duty. 
What  may  be  the  depth  or  quality  of 
such  feelings  in  ants  we  may  not  know; 
but  surely  kindly  nature  has  not  denied 
some  just  measure  thereof  to  these  faith- 
ful and  laborious  creatures!  But,  as 
far  as  the  observer  can  note,  these  are 
small  factors  in  determining  emmet  be- 
havior. And,  withal,  work  is  work,  in 
an  ant  city  as  elsewhere.  Its  burdens 
are  often  severe,  its  risks  are  great,  and 
the  number  of  workers  daily  maimed 
and  slain  in  the  course  of  duty  is  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  vital  resources  of 
all  such  communities. 

Yet  how  diligently  their  task  is 
wrought,  how  cheerfully,  how  patiently, 
how  bravely,  how  well!  Silent  citizens 


of  the  ant  city!  with  all  his  godlike  en- 
dowments, man  may  well  consider  your 
ways  herein  as  worthy  models  for  his 
own  relations  to  the  commonwealth  and 
the  common  weal!  It  may  be  true  that 
all  this  admirable  conduct  is  wrought 
without  moral  consciousness  and  free 
will,  such  as  mark  “ articulate  speaking 
men,”  undesignedly,  instinctively  — au- 
tomatically, shall  we  say?  But  there  it 
is!  And  it  is  there  by  that  Over- 
Thought  and  Over-Force  who  appoints 
destiny  and  basal  character  for  cities  of 
ants  as  well  as  for  cities  of  men.  And 
by  this  bond  and  fellowship  we  may  find 
a common  ground  for  admiration  and 
for  imitation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  eggs  laid 
by  the  ant  queen  are  embryo  workers. 
This  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact 
that  new  communities  arise  from  sin- 
gle fertile  females.  The  existence  and 
growth  of  the  society  require  that  its 
first  members  should  be  helpers  and  not 
dependents.  Only  when  the  pioneer 
colony  is  strong  enough  in  workers  to 
add  to  the  needful  conditions  of  or- 
dinary life  and  growth  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  males  and  females  do 
these  appear. 

The  author  has  not  noted  in  newly 
dropped  eggs  any  marks  indicative  of 
differences  between  sex-eggs  and  caste- 
eggs;  nor  does  he  know  of  observations 
by  other  connoisseurs  to  that  effect.  If 
such  exist  they  are  of  a subtle  charac- 
ter and  escape  ordinary  observation.  But 
as  the  eggs  develop  into  larvae  and  begin 
to  grow,  they  are  easily  separated  into 
groups  by  their  size  according  to  the 
nature  of  castes  in  any  specific  nest.  So. 
also,  when  the  larvae  have  spun  them- 
selves into  their  cocoons,  the  workers 
and  the  females  issue  from  the  large  co- 
coons, and  both  appear  with  their  own 
distinctive  characters.  There  is  no  se- 
clusion of  workers  for  special  feeding 
and  care  in  order  to  produce  queens,  as 
with  bees.  The  larv©  lie  in  common 
heaps,  and  share,  as  far  as  can  be  noted, 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  feeding 
and  attention.  The  worker  castes,  as 
well  as  the  males  and  females,  show  at 
once  after  emergence  from  the  pupal 
stage  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
not  only  in  size,  but  in  such  a striking 
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Such  a subterranean  career  is,  troni 
our  standpoint,  passed  in  darkness.  But 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  same  or 
even  an  analogous  condition  exists  for 
our  emmet  cave  - dwellers.  There  may 
reach  them  vibratory  remnants  of  light  - 
rays,  in  measure  and  quality  quite  be- 
yond human  appreciation,  but  which 
suffice  for  ants.  Moreover,  those  remark- 
able olfactory  organs,  the  antenna*,  are 

so  extended 

and  flexible,  so 

-4SF&'-  sensitive  and 

\ so  capable  of 

eo  11  ve<v  a 

knowledge  of 
; c n v i r 6 n i h g 

conditions  and 
relations,  that 

WBBggKBKg^ 

Y~  ^ supplemen  t or 

' . ; ' even  supply  tin* 

-seeming  deft- 
cienev  of  light. 

■'V;?|  Be  that  as  it 

• may.  the  writer. 

•jHST  / '-<;v  after  the  most 

IB&c  . careful  atten- 

tion of  which 
is 

Jrv$  h»s  never  lieen 

able  to  note  in 
any  specie*  the 
iSL  'v-lHBBMb'  slightest  sh*x*k 

or  shrinking 
when  ants  issue 
from  their  for 
rnieary  gates 
into  the  Sun- 
light,  such  a& 
one  would  ex- 
X*?ot  in  beingrs 
organized  after 
our  human 
fashion.  Of 
course,  the  passage  through  tin*  vestibule 
of  the  gateway,  where  it  exists,  affords 

an  opportunity  (were  such  needed)  t«V 

adapt  the  eye  to  such  an  extreme  change. 
Hut  in  our  mountain  mound-builders,  and 
other  species  of  like  habit,  there  is  no 
measurable  vestibule.  Besides,  the  move- 
ment s;  of  the  ants  are  so  rapid  that  their 
plunge  nut  of  darkness  into  full  light 

seems  to  be  instantaneous.  As  all  the 
varied  labors  of  the  workers  arc*  carried 
on  within  the  subterranean  passages 
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and  rooms  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment, those  places  cannot  be  so  cheerless 
to  the  winged  idlers  as  one  might  fancy. 
Perhaps  the  monotony  of  their  inactive 
career,  in  such  sharp  contrast  with  that 
of  their  protectors,  may  be  the  chief 
factor  in  their  discomfort,  if  any  such 
there  be. 

Breaks  in  the  monotony  of  this  un- 
derground life  come  to  the  virgin  queens 
and  males  in  occasional  visits  to  the 
outer  air.  These  were  especially  ob- 
served during  studies  of  the  agricultural 
ants  of  Texas  ( Pogonomyrmex  barba - 
tus),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Austin. 
Such  excursions  were  frequent,  and  were 
evidently  made  simply  to  enjoy  a bit 
of  sport  in  the  sunshine.  Both  sexes 
were  seen  bobbing  in  and  out  of  the 
gates,  peeping  forth  and  quickly  with- 
drawing, and  again  venturing  one  or 
two  feet  distant  from  the  entrance 
upon  the  smooth  disk  that  surrounds 
it.  However,  they  rarely  went  far 
beyond  the  gate,  and  were  quick  to 
retire  within  at  any  sound  or  sus- 
picion of  danger. 

One  female  reached  a grass-stalk  near 
the  pavement’s  edge,  and  amused  herself 
by  swinging  upon  the  blade.  On  the 
broad  plaza  of  one  city,  half  a dozen  or 
more  young  queens  were  out  at  the  same 
time.  Their  play  took  the  form  of  run- 
ning up  a large  pebble  near  the  gate, 
facing  the  wind,  rising  to  a rampant 
posture,  and  so  down  again.  Several 
having  ascended  the  stone  at  one  time, 
there  ensued  a playful  passage-at-arms 
for  position.  They  nipped  one  another 
gently  with  their  mandibles,  and  chased 
one  another  from  favorite  spots.  Their 
whole  demeanor  was  that  of  a party  of 
romping  youth  playing  “tag”  or  “hold 
the  fort”  upon  a big  rock. 

While  the  young  queens  lightly  nipped 
one  another  in  their  game,  as  dogs  at 
play  will  do,  it  was  noticed  that  they 
never  took  such  liberty  with  the  work- 
ers. The  latter  evidently  kept  close 
watch  upon  the  sporting  princesses. 
They  occasionally  saluted  them  with 
their  antennas  in  the  usual  way,  or  touch- 
ed them  at  the  abdomen,  but  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  sport.  Their  attitude 
reminded  one  of  that  of  an  under- 
teacher  or  usher  charged  with  the  duty 
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of  conducting  or  overseeing  a bevy  of 
seminary  girls  in  their  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

In  order  to  test  the  strictness  of  this 
watch,  one  of  the  group  was  thrown  by 
a quick  motion  of  the  hand  from  the 
vicinage  of  the  gate  to  the  verge  of  the 
plaza.  She  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
several  workers,  who  began  a determined 
effort  to  control  her  action,  trying  to 
compel  her  to  return  towards  the  gate. 
The  queenling  was  confused  or  stubborn, 
and  opposed  her  strength  quite  vigorously 
to  the  purpose  of  the  guard.  For  some 
time  the  party  floundered  among  the 
stumps  of  grass-stalks  in  the  little  clear- 
ing on  the  margin  of  the  plaza,  the  bulky 
form  of  the  one  stubbornly  set  against 
the  quiet  persistence  of  the  others.  It 
was  noticeable  that  the  guards  carefully 
abstained  from  anything  like  hurtful 
violence  to  their  charge,  and  that  she 
did  not  attempt  to  escape  by  flight.  The 
issue  of  this  trial  of  will-power  was  not 
determined,  for  the  refractory  queen  was 
needed  as  a specimen. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the 
worker  castes  were  never  seen  at  play. 
If  records  have  been  made  by  other  ob- 
servers of  such  light  behavior  on  their 
part,  the  author  has  not  noted  them. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  their  life  is 
so  strenuous  from  its  first  experiences  of 
imagohood  to  the  end  of  their  career 
that  there  is  no  time  for  recreations  of 
any  sort.  Work,  work,  ceaseless  work  on 
their  endless  round  of  duty,  is  their  lot, 
varied  only  by  scant  periods  for  eating, 
for  sleep,  for  personal  cleansing,  and 
occasional  mutual  “shampooing.”  The 
amusements  of  ant  communities,  such 
as  they  are,  are  limited  to  the  dependent 
leisure  classes.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  of  the  routine  labor 
is  not  of  the  exacting  sort,  like  mining 
and  nursing.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  liberty  to  “knock  off  work”  at  will 
is  one  of  the  inalienable  privileges  of 
the  caste  workers — one  that  is  freely 
used,  but  apparently  never  abused.  No 
doubt,  under  such  a rule,  they  get  more 
satisfaction,  one  might  even  say  more 
enjoyment,  out  of  life  than  winged 
idlers  whose  career  is  shut  in  and  restrict- 
ed at  so  many  points  that  they  seem  to 
be  little  more  than  privileged  prisoners 
of  state. 
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The  Death  of  the  Poet 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


THE  poet  lay  dying.  He  was  not  a 
good  gray  poet.  Indeed,  some  of 
those  who  pass  judgments  upon 
complex  lives,  with  the  spontaneity  of 
simple  ignorance,  would  no  doubt  have 
called  him  the  bad  gray  poet.  Though 
he  was  hardly  forty,  there  were  already 
snow-drifts  here  and  there  among  his 
thick  locks. 

For  a long  while  he  had  known  that 
he  was  soon  to  die.  Dreams  had  told 
him,  and  he  had  seen  it  written  on  the 
faces  that  looked  at  him  in  the  street. 
The  foreknowledge  did  not  in  the  least 
trouble  him.  Indeed,  while  he  was  far 
from  being  a lachrymose  sentimentalist, 
and  life  had  for  him  even  more  zest  than 
when  he  was  a boy,  yet  he  had  for  some 
time  been  weary  of  the  long  battle,  and 
the  news  was  less  the  threat  of  death 
than  the  promise  of  rest. 

And  now  the  rest  was  coming.  There 
was  only  one  consideration  that  made 
him  cling  to  life;  or  rather,  suddenly 
rouse  himself  to  wrest  a short  reprieve. 
It  was  the  last  sentiment  his  numerous 
detractors  would  have  believed  of  him. 
Like  all  really  great  poets,  he  was  much 
in  debt.  Debt,  indeed,  had  hovered  like 
a raven,  or  rather  a cloud  of  ravens, 
croaking  over  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  In  his  secret  heart,  and  even  in 
occasional  outspoken  utterance,  he  held 
that  the  world  owed  him  far  more  than 
he  owed  it;  yet  it  should  not  be  said 
of  him  that  he  died  in  debt!  Therefore 
he  had  girded  himself  up  to  one  last 
tremendous  orgy  of  creation,  so  that  his 
creditors  should  be  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  His  friends,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  summons  that  had  come  to 
him,  for  he  looked  like  living  for  years, 
marvelled  at  the  sudden  outburst  of  his 
energy.  Sometimes,  in  a mood  of  fan- 
tastic irony,  he  would  say  to  them, 
"Do  you  know  what  keeps  me  alive?” 
And  he  would  answer,  "My  creditors” 
— to  their  shouts  of  derisive  laughter. 


Imagine  Pagan  Wasteneys  giving  a 
thought  to  his  creditors! 

But  it  was  true  for  all  that,  as  Was- 
teneys’a  familiar  doctor  could  attest;  for 
on  one  occasion  Wasteneys,  being  taken 
with  a sudden  attack  of  the  heart  and 
apparently  near  death,  had  burst  into 
tears — not  at  the  thought  of  his  wife, 
not  at  the  thought  of  his  two  little  girls, 
but  at  the  thought  of  his  creditors. 
After  all,  he  was  to  die  in  debt!  That 
thought  alone  obsessed  him,  leaving  room 
for  no  other — tenderness.  However,  oxy- 
gen granted  him  still  another  reprieve, 
and  once  more  he  worked  like  a madman, 
till  at  last  he  had  written  enough. 

Then,  laying  down  his  pen  upon  the 
desk  for  the  last  time,  he  said,  "I  am 
ready  to  die.” 

Thereon  his  valet  undressed  him,  tak- 
ing away  the  clothes  he  had  worn  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  poet  luxuriously 
stretched  himself  in  the  white  bed,  from 
which  no  duty  would  ever  call  him  to 
rise  again. 

For  a long  while  he  lay  back  dreamily 
enjoying  the  thought — of  his  readiness  to 
die.  At  last  he  had  been  able  to  wring 
from  life  the  privilege  to  die. 

The  faces  of  his  creditors  came  back 
to  him  with  a positive  beauty,  haloed, 
so  to  speak,  with  this  last  shining 
achievement.  Honest,  true-hearted  men, 
he  felt  that  he  should  care  a little  to  look 
in  their  faces  once  more  and  shake  their 
hands.  Indeed,  he  almost  regretted  that 
he  had  to  die  when  he  thought  of  their 
honest  faces.  What  a beautiful  world — 
when  to  the  eyes  of  a dying  poet  his 
creditors  even  seem  beautiful ! 

Presently  he  sent  for  his  lawyer,  who 
had  helped  him  through  many  a difficult 
pass, — and  when  the  lawyer  had  come,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  him. 

" Old  friend,”  he  cried,  " congratulate 
me.  At  last  the  bankrupt  has  his  dis- 
charge. The  court  allows  me  to  die  . . .” 

"Rubbish!”  answered  the  lawyer; 
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“none  of  your  death’s-head  humor.  But 
you  really  mean  that  you  have  finished 
your  book?  I do  indeed  congratulate 
you  . . .” 

“ Yes  I My  last  book.  Unless  I should 
be  expected  to  write  for  my  living  in 
some  other  world,  I have  written  my 
last  word,  dipped  my  pen  in  ink  for  the 
last  time  . . .” 

The  la\jyer  gently  bantered  him.  “If 
only  it  were  true,”  he  said,  “what  good 
news  for  your  readers  1 ...” 

“Laugh  as  much  as  you  like  . . . but 
you  will  see.  A very  few  days  will  show.” 

“ You  fantastic  fellow  . . . what  do 
you  mean?  You  know  there  is  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  you.  You  can- 
not die  without  some  disease,  *or  by  some 
accident — unless  you  intend  to  be  so 
commonplace  as  to  commit  suicide  . . .” 

“No!  none  of  those,”  answered  Was- 
teneys,  with  his  odd  smile;  “I  am  going 
to  die — out  of  sheer  weariness;  and,  by 
the  way,  I want  you  to  insist  upon  this 
epitaph  being  engraved  upon  my  urn: 
4 Pagan  Wasteneys.  Bom  1866 ; bored  to 
death— 1905/  ” 

“ Of  course  I will  promise  no  such 
thing,”  answered  the  lawyer. 

“ Well,  then  I must  instruct  some 
mortuary  engraver  myself.  . . . But  tell 
me, — you  have  brought  with  you  the 
schedule  of  my  debts?  How  much  ex- 
actly do  they  amount  to  ?” 

The  lawyer  drew  a bulky  paper  from 
his  pocket. 

“Here  is  the  schedule,”  he  said,  and 
then  glancing  at  the  total  of  many  pages 
of  figures,  he  answered,  “ They  are  close 
on  ten  thousand  pounds  . . .” 

“’Tis  a good  round  sum,”  said  the 
poet,  “but  in  two  years  I have  earned 
it,  every  penny,  and  more  besides.” 

“ It  is  marvellous,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“ It  sounds  like  a dream,”  said  the 
poet,  “ but  it  is  true.  Think  what  fun 
one  might  have  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
— if  one  were  not  going  to  die  . . .” 

“ Or  pay  one’s  debts  at  last,”  laughed 
the  lawyer. 

“ That  reminds  me  that  I have  a fancy 
for  the  manner  of  paying  them,  in  which 
I hope  you  will  humor  me.  I wish  to 
pay  each  creditor  in  person,  and  I wish 
to  pay  him  in  solid  gold.  I would,  there- 
fore, ask  you  to  send  out  a notice  in- 
viting them  here  at  noon  to-day  week; 


that  is,  Wednesday  week — I shall  not  die 
till  Friday.” 

Though  he  was  quite  serious,  the  poet 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  final 
touch,  and  the  lawyer  joined  in.  “You 
humbug!”  he  exclaimed;  but,  for  all  that, 
the  poet  was  able  to  convince  him  of 
his  seriousness  after  a while. 

“I  would  have  them  pass  before  me 
one  by  one,  as  I lie  propped  up  on  pillows 
on  my  death-bed,  and  I shall  expect  each 
one  first  to  bend  down  and  kiss  my  hand. 
Then  a clerk  will  call  out  his  name  in 
a loud  voice,  and  the  amount  of  the' debt, 
and  another  clerk  shall  weigh  out  to  him 
the  amount  in  gold  ...  I intend  it  to  be 
a kind  of  triumphal  lying  in  state.  But 
we  can  discuss  the  exact  details  later. 
T feel  a little  tired.  The  shadows  are 
already  weighing  down  my  eyelids  . . .” 
and  the  poet  laughed  again  his  sad  sin- 
ister laugh;  though,  indeed,  it  was  true 
enough,  as  the  lawyer,  looking  at  him, 
could  not  fail  to  note. 

“ Good  night,  old  friend,”  said  the 
poet;  “come  and  see  me  again  to- 
morrow;” and  when  the  lawyer  had  gone 
he  once  more  stretched  himself  out  in 
the  bed,  luxuriously  murmuring  the 
lines  he  had  murmured  nightly  for  so 
many  years: 

" If  rest  be  sweet  at  close  of  day 
For  tired  hands  and  tired  feet, 

How  good  at  last  to  rest  for  aye — 

If  rest  be  8WTeet.” 

The  lying  in  state,  as  the  poet  grimly 
called  it,  was  conducted  exactly  as  he 
had  conceived  it.  At  first  the  lawyer 
had  protested  that  to  expect  your  honest 
English  tradesman  to  bow  the  knee  and 
kiss  the  hand  of  one  of  his  debtors  was 
out  of  the  question. 

“ Take  my  word,  friend,”  said  the  poet, 
“when  a tradesman  is  going  to  be  paid 
a debt  he  had  given  up  for  lost,  he  will 
not  be  particular  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  receives  it.  Indeed,  he  will  be 
so  thankful  for  it  that  it  will  be  a nat- 
ural impulse  to  fall  upon  his  knees  . . . 
And  if  they  demur,”  he  added,  laughing 
his  half-boyish,  half-wicked,  and  quite 
creepy  laugh,  “tell  them  that  it  is  the 
fancy  of  a dying  man.” 

When  the  noon  of  Wednesday  came, 
the  poet  lay  in  his  great  bed  awaiting 
his  creditors.  There  had  only  been  a 
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week  since  his  talk  with  his  lawyer,  but 
even  that  good-natured  sceptic  had  come 
to  admit  the  truth  of  his  client’s  predic- 
tion. No  one  could  look  on  that  weary 
form  stretched  so  straight  and  slim  under 
the  clothes,  or  upon  that  worn  ivory  face, 
without  reading  the  unmistakable  signs. 

“ Do  you  believe  it  now  ?”  said  the  poet 
to  his  lawyer.  "It  is  only  a jest — you 
must  not  take  it  too  seriously.  It  is  only 
death.  Don’t  be  unhappy,  old  friend.  I 
wish  I could  make  you  know  how  good 
it  feels — to  be  dying.” 

Then  a little  soft-voiced  clock  chimed 
twelve  times. 

" Now  for  the  fun  . . .”  said  the  poet, 
looking  up  to  his  friend,  with  his  eyes 
filled  with  laughter. 

It  had  been  his  whim  to  have  his  room 
draped  in  purple,  and  over  his  bed  hung 
a great  wreath  of  laurel  still  in  flower. 
At  one  side  of  the  large  room  was  a 
table  also  covered  in  purple,  on  which 
were  arranged  twelve  great  pyramids  of 
gold  pieces,  and  on  two  other  tables  close 
by  were  two  large  bags  of  orange-colored 
leather  overflowing  with  silver. 

As  the  clock  chimed  twelve,  two  foot- 
men clad  in  a livery  of  dull-gold  silk, 
with  sprigs  of  laurel  worked  upon  the 
collars  of  their  coats,  threw  open  the 
folding-doors  of  the  spacious  room,  and 
a crowd  of  awed  and  almost  sepulchral 
English  tradesmen  entered  in  a hushed 
and  timorous  fashion.  They  were  dressed 
appropriately,  as  for  a funeral,  and  a few 
of  them  wore  crape  round  their  hats. 
They  trod  softly,  like  butlers,  and  were 
evidently  a good  deal  overawed  and  in- 
deed frightened. 

And  in  truth  it  was  a scene  calculated 
to  astonish.  For  as  they  entered,  there 
facing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
lay  Wasteneys,  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  hands  crossed,  and  the  great  laurel 
wreath  over  his  head;  and  to  his  right, 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  stood  the  table 
heaped  with  gold,  which  glittered  still 
more  brightly  beneath  the  beams  of 
twelve  immense  candlesticks.  If  any- 
thing could  gleam  brighter,  it  was  the 
eyes  of  the  creditors,  whose  expression 
was  a mixture  of  gaping  astonishment 
at  the  piled-up  gold  and  hushed  won- 
der at  the  white  distinguished  figure  in 
the  bed. 

When  they  were  seated  on  the  gilded 


Empire  chairs  provided  for  them,  a secre- 
tary clad  in  black  rose  from  a seat  by 
the  dying  man’s  side  and  read  a brief 
salutation,  in  which  Pagan  Wasteneys,  a 
poet  of  the  realm  of  England,  desired 
upon  his  death-bed  to  thank  in  person 
those  honorable  mercers  and  general  pur- 
veyors who  had  for  so  many  years  shown 
him  so  great  a consideration  in  respect 
of  certain  moneys  which  he  owed  them 
in  exchange  for  certain  necessities  of  ex- 
istence— among  which  necessities  luxu- 
ries, of  course,  being  included.  Mr. 
Wasteneys  desired  to  add  that  his  delay 
to  satisfy  these  obligations  had  come  of 
no  wilful  neglect  on  his  part,  but  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  many  sorrows — 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  expenses — in- 
cident to  the  profession  of  a poet.  He 
had  invited  them  to  meet  him  for  the 
last  time  in  this  way  that  he  might  per- 
sonally express  his  gratitude  to  them — 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  satisfied  his 
indebtedness,  with  compound  interest  at 
five  per  cent. 

As  the  secretary  concluded  with  this 
eloquent  peroration,  Wasteneys  opened 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  raised  his 
head  from  the  pillow,  with  a weary  at- 
tempt at  a bow,  and  motioned  with  his 
hand  towards  the  company — his  hand 
thereafter  lying  white  and  fragile  on  the 
side  of  the  bed.  For  a moment  a smile 
flickered  over  his  lips,  but  only  his  lawyer 
observed  it,  and,  next  moment,  he  was 
gravely  prepared  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony. 

Presently  a clerk  dressed  in  a prim 
costume  of  the  finest  broadcloth  ro9e  and 
called  out  the  name  of  Peter  Allardyce, 
vintner — the  names  of  the  creditors  being 
called  out  in  alphabetical  order, — at  the 
same  time  naming  the  sum  of  £763.19.7 
as  due  to  him,  inclusive  of  interest  at 
five  per  cent.  At  the  summons,  a shy, 
ruddy  man  of  country  build  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  being  led  by  one  of  the 
footmen  to  the  dying  man’s  side,  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  frail  hand  on  the 
coverlet.  Wasteneys  acknowledged  the 
courtesy  with  a tired  smile,  and  Mr. 
Allardyce  was  then  conducted  by  the  foot- 
man to  the  table  piled  with  gold,  where 
another  clerk,  also  dressed  in  broadcloth, 
like  his  fellow,  weighed  out  to  him  the 
amount  of  his  debt,  pouring  the  bright 
gold  into  a great  bag  of  purple  leather. 
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" William  Dimmock,”  once  more  cried 
out  the  first  clerk,  "livery-stable  keeper, 
for  carriage-hire,  the  sum  of  £378.10.3, 
inclusive  of  interest  at  five  per  cent.” 

A lean,  horsy  little  man  thereon  rose 
from  his  chair  and  went  through  the 
same  ceremony  as  his  predecessor,  re- 
tiring also  with  a great  bag  of  purple 
leather  bursting  with  gold  pieces. 

And  so  the  odd  ceremony  proceeded. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  it  through 
its  details;  though  one  may  observe  that 
of  all  the  creditors  that  followed,  the 
heaviest  were  Peter  Markham,  florist,  and 
Jasper  Dyce,  jeweller,  for  flowers  and 
gems  lavished  by  the  dying  man  on  for- 
gotten women. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  Wasteneys 
was  left  alone  with  his  lawyer  and  his 
physician,  he  buried  his  face  in  the  pil- 
lows, and  laughed  as  if  his  heart  would 
break — laughed  indeed  so  violently  that 
his  physician  had  to  warn  him  that 
such  mirth  was  dangerous  in  his  present 
state — unless,  indeed,  he  wished  to  die 
of  laughter. 

"No,  indeed,”  said  Wasteneys;  "I 
have  other  farewells  to  make.  But,  oh, 
wasn’t  it  delicious!  And  think  of  it — 
like  the  village  blacksmith,  I owe  not 
any  man!  What  honest,  kind  fellows 
they  were!  I am  so  glad  to  have  seen 
them  before  I die.” 

" You  must  see  no  one  else  to-day,” 
said  his  physician,  presently,  "if  you 
wish  to  make  those  other  farewells.” 

"I  have  still  to-morrow  and  most  of 
Friday.  I shall  go  out,  like  Falstaff, 
‘even  at  the  turning  of  the  tide/”  he 
said,  laughing  softly  at  himself,  as  he  had 
done  all  his  life,  and  repeating  to  himself 
the  phrase  that  had  romantically  touched 
his  fancy — "even  at  the  turning  of  the 
tide!  . . . even  at  the  turning  of  the  tide !” 

"What  am  I dying  of,  doctor?”  he 
said,  presently. 

" I can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  dying  at  all,”  answered  "the  physician, 
" unless  it  is  pure  whim.” 

"Perhaps  it  is  partly  that,”  said  the 
poet,  " but  I think  it  is  chiefly  because — 
I have  lived.  To  live  longer  would  be 
mere  repetition.  I have  just  enjoyed  the 
last  new  experience  life  had  to  give  me— 
and  I almost  think  it  was  the  most  won- 
derful of  all.  It  was  the  last  touch  of 
romance  needed  to  complete  a romantic 


life — to  have  paid  my  debts!  You  are 
right.  That  was  indeed  enough  excite- 
ment for  one  day.  I will  sleep  now — the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.” 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  before 
he  had  fallen  into  one  of  those  sudden 
deep  sleeps  that  come  and  go  fitfully  with 
the  dying.  He  lay  on  his  back,  his  hands 
crossed,  and  a smile  of  infinite  serenity 
and  thankfulness  on  his  face.  Over  his 
head  hung  the  great  laurel  wreath,  still 
in  flower  . . . 

Still  in  flower! 

"It  is  strange  that  he  should  choose 
so  deliberately  to  die — for  he  has  still  a 
great  future  in  store  for  him,”  said  the 
physician  to  himself  as  he  went  out, 
giving  on  his  way  certain  instructions 
to  the  nurse-in-waiting. 

The  physician,  like  the  majority  of 
human  beings,  confounded  the  length  of  a 
man’s  life  with  the  success  of  it — as  was, 
perhaps,  peculiarly  natural  in  a man 
whose  business  was  the  lengthening  of 
human  existence.  To  die  before  sixty 
was  to  him  a form  of  failure,  and  he 
himself,  already  sixty-three,  was  still, 
with  childish  eagerness,  pursuing  certain 
prizes,  professional  and  social,  at  which 
Wasteneys  would  indeed  have  smiled.  He 
dreamed,  for  instance,  of  a knighthood. 
Now  one  of  Wasteneys’s  great  fears  had 
been  that  he  should  not  be  in  a position 
to  die  before  he  was  knighted.  That  had 
in  some  degree  accounted  for  the  fury 
of  his  production  during  the  last  two 
years.  He  would  not  indeed  have  dis- 
dained to  have  been  made  a lord,  but 
that  necessitated  living  so  much  longer, 
and  writing  so  many  more  words — and 
really  it  was  not  worth  it.  He  regarded 
liis  life  as  completed — at  least  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  To  take  it  up  again  would 
be  to  begin  an  entirely  new  career.  Al- 
ready, as  rich  men  are  said  to  go 
through  two  or  three  fortunes,  Wasteneys 
had  run  through  three  careers.  Three 
seemed  enough.  He  had  won  all  the 
prizes  he  cared  for.  The  rest  could  only 
be  humorous.  So,  " Qood-by,  proud  world ; 
I’m  going  home !” 

Next  morning,  when  his  toilet  had  been 
made  for  him  by  the  beautiful  nurse-in- 
waiting and  his  faithful  man  servant, 
Wasteneys  received  his  physician  and  his 
lawyer ; and  then,  as  the  little  clock 
chimed  the  hour  of  noon,  he  said. 
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“ It  is  time  for  me  to  begin  my  fare- 
wells.” 

He  made  it  evident  that  he  wished  to 
be  alone,  except  for  his  old  friend  the 
lawyer.  So,  when  the  two  were  left  to- 
gether in  the  room,  he  turned  to  the 
lawyer  and  said, 

“ Dear  friend,  bring  me  the  Beautiful 
Face  . . .”  adding,  “ the  key  is  here  under 
my  pillow.” 

Taking  the  key,  the  lawyer  unlocked 
an  old  cabinet  in  a shadowy  corner  of 
the  room,  and  presently  returned  to  the 
bedside,  carrying  in  his  hands  a small 
urn  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Placing 
it  on  a low  table  near  to  the  poet’s  hand, 
the  lawyer,  who  had  been  the  confidant 
of  the  poet’s  tragedy,  made  a sign  of  un- 
derstanding, and  left  the  room. 

On  the  wall  facing  the  end  of  the 
poet’s  bed  had  hung  for  seven  years  the 
picture  of  a marvellously  beautiful  girl. 
She  was  so  exceptional  in  her  beauty  that 
to  attempt  description  of  her  would  be 
futile.  Suffice  it  that  her  face — framed 
in  night-black  hair,  and  tragically  lit  by 
enormous  black  eyes — was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  nobility  of  its  expression 
and  for  its  sense  of  elemental  power.  It 
was  a face  full  of  silence — a dark  flower 
of  a face,  so  to  say,  rooted  deep  down 
in  the  mysterious  strengths  of  nature.  If 
one  may  use  such  an  expression  of  a 
thing  so  delicate,  she  seemed  like  a rock 
of  beauty,  against  which  a whole  world 
of  men  might  dash  their  tribute  hearts 
in  vain.  Other  faces  might  seem  more 
attractive,  more  formally  beautiful,  but 
to  few  faces  had  it  been  given  to  con- 
centrate the  cold  imperialism  of  beauty 
as  it  was  concentrated  in  this  exqui- 
site face. 

This  face  was  the  real  meaning  of  the 
poet’s  life.  The  rest  was  mere  badinage, 
screening  a sad  heart.  This  face  was 
the  real  meaning  of  the  poet’s  gladness 
at  his  approaching  death.  This  life  held 
no  more  expectations  for  him — but  the 
next?  Who  knows? — perhaps  to-morrow 
night  he  would  be  with  her  in  Paradise. 

Looking  long  at  the  picture  of  the 
Beautiful  Face,  he  turned — to  the  Beau- 
tiful Face  itself;  for  it  had  now  been 
silver  dust  for  four  years.  Drawing  the 
urn  to  him,  he  read  once  more  the 
name  upon  the  little  gold  plate  let 
into  the  bronze: 


Meriel  Wasteneys:  Died  March  16,  1900. 

And  underneath  the  name  he  read  some 
lines  inscribed  upon  the  gold : 

O Beauty,  art  thou  also  dust? 

These  silver  ashes — can  it  be 

That  you,  thus  silting  through  my  hand, 
Once  made  a madman  out  of  me! 

" And  a madman  still,”  he  added, 
laughing  sadly  to  himself. 

Then  raising  the  lid  of  the  urn,  he 
looked  in.  The  white  ash  filled  but  half 
the  little  urn.  Gently  thrusting  in  his 
hand,  he  let  the  ashes  sift  through  his 
long  fingers  over  and  over  again,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  gazed  at  the  Beautiful  Face 
upon  the  wall  . . . 

After  a while  he  replaced  the  lid  upon 
the  urn,  and  lay  back  with  closed  eyes — 
thinking  of  it  all. 

Presently  the  lawyer  returned  softly 
into  the  room,  and  fancying  him  asleep, 
was  about  to  leave  again,  but  Wasteneys 
had  heard  him. 

“ Is  that  you  ?”  he  said.  u Come  to  me. 
I have  said  good-by.  You  know  where 
my  ashes  are  to  lie.” 

The  lawyer  assented,  locking  the  urn 
once  more  in  the  cabinet,  and  bringing 
the  key  back  again  to  Wasteneys.  The 
little  urn,  as  I have  said,  was  as  yet  only 
half  filled. 

The  two  friends  sat  silent  together  for 
a long  time,  saying  nothing,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  say.  Both  knew  all. 

After  a while  the  poet  turned  to  his 
friend.  "Will  you  ask  Isabel,  my  wife, 
to  come  to  me?”  he  said.  And  presently 
there  entered  the  room  a woman  so 
fragilely  beautiful  that  she  seemed  to  be 
made  of  moonbeams.  She  was  indeed, 
compared  to  the  Beautiful  Face  on  the 
wall,  as  the  moon  to  the  sun.  That,  alas! 
had  been  her  place  in  the  poet’s  life.  She 
had  been  the  moon  to  the  Beautiful  Face. 
And  yet,  in  his  strange  way,  the  poet  had 
always  loved  her,  deep  down — 

"Very  deep  down!”  she  used  to  say 
sometimes,  with  a sad  smile. 

As  she  came  and  sat  beside  him,  he  took 
her  face  tenderly  in  his  hands,  and  looked 
and  looked  into  her  fairy  blue  eyes  without 
a word.  A curiously  lined  face  it  was 
for  so  young  a woman — all  beautiful  sil- 
ver lines  filled  with  delicate  refinements 
of  thought  and  feeling.  u Suffering,” 
said  the  ignorant  world,  attributing  these 
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silver  lines  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
poet.  Yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Isabel’s 
face  had  been  hardly  less  lined  when  she 
was  twenty.  The  poet  and  the  years  to- 
gether had  barely  added  half  a dozen 
lines.  In  fact,  nature  had  seemed  to 
intend,  when  making  Isabel’s  face,  to  show 
that  beauty  is  something  more  than  vel- 
vet skin  and  dreamy  eyes  and  rounded 
contours;  to  prove  that  nothing  is  needed 
for  the  making  of  a beautiful  face  but — 
light.  Isabel’s  face,  indeed,  seemed  made 
of  light.  The  lines  in  it  were  like  rays 
of  brightness,  and  her  eyes  like  deep 
springs  of  purest  radiance. 

There  was,  after  all,  something  in 
Isabel’s  face  that  the  poet  had  seen  only 
there,  something  “ fairy  ” that  he  had 
never  ceased  loving  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  But  Life  had  had  its 
way  with  them.  Strong  currents  beyond 
the  control  of  either  had  torn  them  apart, 
brought  them  together  again,  and  then 
again  torn  them  apart.  Still,  they  had 
never  really  lost  faith  in  each  other’s  na- 
tures, and  though  an  impertinent  world 
had  misunderstood  their  mutual  forbear- 
ance, they  had  never  misunderstood 
each  other. 

“ Isabel!”  said  the  poet,  still  holding 
her  face  like  a star  in  his  hands,  “ I am 
going  to  die,  and  I have  called  you  to 
congratulate  me — as  I know  so  wise  a 
girl  will.  For  we  both  know,  better  than 
any  one,  that  it  is  best.” 

Isabel’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  re- 
leasing her  face  from  his  hands,  she 
buried  it  in  the  bedclothes.  Presently 
mastering  her  feeling,  she  raised  her  head 
again,  and  looking  with  infinite  pity  into 
the  poet’s  eyes,  she  said: 

“ Oh,  my  dear  boy, — cannot  you  be  hu- 
man at  last:  just  once  before  you  die? 
I have  always  thought  of  you  like  some 
Undine,  a beautiful,  gentle,  elemental 
being, — lacking  only  a human  soul.  In- 
deed, sometimes  I have  thought  of  you 
as  a god — sitting  aloof  from  our  every- 
day little  interests, — but  God  knows  I 
have  loved  you  all  the  time,  and  you  only 
shall  I love  in  all  my  life  . . .” 

The  poet  once  more  took  her  face  in 
his  hands,  and  looking  into  her  Nereid 
eyes,  he  said:  “Wife,  dear  wife, — for- 
give the  sorrow  I have  brought  you.  If 
there  was  any  joy,  remember  that.  Life 
is  very  difficult,  very  strange.  It  was  all 


no  fault  of  ours,  not  even  mine.  I see 
it  now  very  clearly — now  that  I am  dying. 
1 see  how  wrong  I have  been, — I see  how 
right.  I see  how  right  you  have  been, — 
I see  how  wrong.  Let  us  forgive  each 
other.  Let  us  be  in  love  again  before  I 
die.  Give  me  your  eyes.  Let  me  kiss 
them  once  before  I die  . . .” 

Then,  a sudden  thought  taking  him, 
“ I wonder,  dear,”  he  said,  “ if  you  can 
find  my  Euripides.  There  is  a passage 
I am  thinking  of  in  the  Alcestis . It 
would  comfort  me  to  hear  it  again  . . .” 

Presently  his  wife  brought  him  the 
volume,  and  turning  over  the  pages,  the 
poet  at  last  found  the  passage  he  was  in 
search  of. 

“Yes I this  is  it,”  he  said: 

‘“Now  have  I moored  my  barh  of  life 
in  a happier  haven  than  before,  and  so 
will  own  myself  a happy  man / " 

Then  leaning  back  on  his  pillow,  “ Tell 
me,  Isabel,”  he  said,  “why  is  there  so 
mysterious  a comfort  in  words?” 

“Alas!  dear,  it  is  for  you  to  tell  me,” 
she  said,  stroking  his  hair;  “you  have 
loved  words  so  well — and  made  so  many 
beautiful  words.” 

“I  know  you  think  that  I have  loved 
nothing  but  words,”  said  the  poet ; “ I 
wonder  if  it  is  true?  ...  I think  not.” 

“ I think  you  meant  to  love  life  as  well,” 
she  answered,  kissing  his  brow  gently. 

She  smoothed  his  hair  a long  while 
as  they  sat  in  silence  together — the  past 
rolling  over  them  like  a river.  * 

Presently  Wasteneys  broke  the  silence. 
“I  have  walked  in  a vague  course!”  he 
said, — “ walked  in  a vague  course!  . . . 
if  you  will  forgive,”  he  added,  presently, 
“my  quoting  once  more.  A dying  man 
should  not  quote.  He  is  expected  to  say 
something  original.  Well,  I will  try 
to-morrow  . . .” 

Then  there  fell  over  him  once  more 
that  antelethal  drowsiness  of  death,  and 
murmuring  again,  “I  have  walked  in  a 
vague  course !”  he  fell  asleep. 

When  she  was  sure  he  was  asleep,  his 
wife  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  lips. 

“After  all,”  she  said,  “he  has  never 
grown  up.  He  is  a baby  still — just  a 
child,  that  is  all  . . .” 

Wasteneys  awoke  after  a little  while, 
to  find  himself  alone,  save  for  the  silent 
presence  of  his  lawyer. 

“ I fell  asleep,”  he  said,  “ foolishly 
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enough — for  I have  little  time  to  waste; 
and  I shall  soon  have  all  the  sleep  I 
want  . . .”  Then,  after  a pause,  he 
added : “ I wish  to  say  good-by  to  my  lit- 
tle girls.  Will  you  have  them  brought 
to  me  ?” 

Presently  there  entered  the  room  two 
beautiful  children,  one  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  the  other  five.  They  came  hand 
in  hand,  laughing,  and  ran  to  their  fa- 
ther's bed,  gleefully  ignorant  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  still  room,  of  the  purple 
hangings,  of  the  white  figure  in  the  bed. 

“Daddy  I daddy  I"  they  cried,  climbing 
upon  the  bed.  “What  a time  it  is  since  we 
saw  you ! . . . Tell  us  a story  right  away.” 

The  father  took  the  long  brown-gold 
curls  of  the  elder  girl  in  his  hands,  and 
stroked  the  sunshine  head  of  the  little  one. 
“Kiddies,”  he  said,  after  a while,  “your 
daddy  is  going  on  a long  journey.  Will 
you  think  of  him  and  love  him  while  he 
is  gone  ?” 

“ Where  are  you  going,  daddy  t”  asked 
the  two  young  voices. 

“ Oh,  ever  so  far ! It's  a country  called 
1 East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon.'  ” 

“ Oh,  take  us  with  you,  daddy.  It 
sounds  such  a lovely  place.” 

“ I cannot  take  you  with  me,  kiddies, — 
but  perhaps  mother  and  you  and  I will 
meet  there  one  of  these  days  ...  if  we're 
all  very  good  I” 

“I  wish  we  could  go  with  you  now, 
daddy,”  said  the  elder  girl ; and  the 
younger,  out  of  sheer  reverence  for  her 
elder  sister,  repeated  her. 

“I  wish  we  could  go  with  you  now, 
daddy,”  she  said. 

“No,”  said  the  father;  “you  must 
stay  behind  and  look  after  Little  Mother. 
She  would  be  so  lonely  without  you.” 

The  children,  with  the  volatility  of 
their  age,  accepted  this  explanation,  and 
presently  once  more  turned  to  their 
father  with  a demand  for  a story. 

“No!”  he  said;  “it  is  your  turn  to 
tell  me  a story.  I am  tired  to-day.  You, 
Pervenche,  must  say  for  me  ‘ The  Three 
Kings,'  and  you,  Yolla,  must  say  ‘The 
White  Bird.'  I haven't  heard  you  say 
them  for  quite  a long  time.”  And  each 
standing  up  in  turn,  like  a corporal  sa- 
luting his  captain,  Pervenche  and  Yolla 
recited  their  little  pieces;  and  as  they 
recited,  the  tears  rolled  down  their 
father's  cheeks. 


“ You  are  crying,  daddy,”  suddenly  ex* 
claimed  the  little  one.  “ What  are  you 
crying  for?” 

The  poet  was  crying  because,  among 
all  the  many  human  experiences  he  had 
missed,  he  had  missed  his  children  too. 

Their  nurse  near  at  hand  rescued  him 
from  the  dilemma.  “ Daddy  is  tired,” 
she  said ; “ bid  him  good-by  . . .” 

And,  wonderingly,  the  little  creatures 
obeyed;  but  the  tiny  Yolla,  already  a sturdy 
sceptic,  kept  asking,  when  they  were  once 
more  in  the  nursery,  “ I wonder  why 
daddy  cried !” 

When  his  little  girls  had  gone,  Was- 
teneys  turned  to  his  lawyer. 

“ What  time  is  high  tide  to-day?” 

He  asked  the  question  wearily,  almost 
querulously;  for,  after  all,  he  was  serious- 
ly dying. 

“ I will  look  in  the  newspaper,”  said 
the  lawyer;  and  having  looked,  he  an- 
swered, “ At  three  minutes  past  four.” 

“ When  will  the  tide  turn  ?”  asked  the 
dying  poet. 

“It  keeps  at  full  for  perhaps  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  begins  to  ebb.” 

“ That  gives  us  from  now  about  four 
hours,”  said  the  poet.  “ Four  hours.  At 
the  turning  of  the  tide.  Four  hours  . . . 
and  then !” 

Wasteneys  lay  still  after  this,  with  hia 
eyes  closed. 

Presently  he  roused  himself.  “ I have 
one  more  farewell  to  make,”  he  said; 
“ will  you  ask  them  to  bring  me  my 
children?  . . .” 

“Your  children?”  The  lawyer,  good 
friend  as  he  was,  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand. 

“Yes!  My  children.  Please  have 
them  bring  me  my  children.” 

Wasteneys's  servant,  happening  to  come 
into  the  room  at  the  moment,  beckoned 
the  lawyer,  and  explained  his  master's 
meaning. 

“ Yes !”  answered  the  lawyer,  soothing- 
ly, after  this  informatory  pause,  “ they 
shall  be  brought  to  you.” 

Then  presently  there  entered  two  men 
servants  carrying  two  high  piles  of  books. 
Placing  them  on  a table,  they  left  the 
room,  returning  in  a few  moments  with 
two  more  piles.  Once  more  they  went 
out  and  returned,  their  arms  still  laden 
with  books. 

Meanwhile  a new  life  seemed  suddenly 
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to  have  animated  the  poet’s  frame.  His 
eyes  shone,  and  he  struggled  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  bed.  The  lawyer  packed  the 
pillows  at  his  back,  and  he  sat  up. 

“ Put  them  at  the  end  of  the  bed,”  he 
said;  “let  me  see  them  all,  let  me  touch 
them  . . .” 

When  his  wish  had  been  carried  out, 
and  the  servants  departed,  he  leaned  over 
the  books  and  stroked  them  affectionately 
again  and  again. 

“ So  you  are  really  mine — really  my 
children,”  he  said. 

“ Did  I really  write  them  ?”  he  said, 
presently,  turning  to  his  friend.  “ So 
many  ?” 

“ Yes,  dear  friend,  you  wrote  them 
all,”  answered  the  lawyer,  too  solemnized 
to  jest;  for  he  saw  that  it  was  close  on 
the  turning  of  the  tide. 

“How  many  are  there?”  asked  Was- 
teneys,  leaning  back,  already  weary  with 
the  excitement. 

“ T will  count  them  . . .”  said  his 
friend,  and  presently  announced  that 
there  were  fifty-three  volumes. 

“ Fifty-three !”  exclaimed  Wasteneys ; 
“ and  how  old  am  I ?” 

“Thirty-nine,  next  month,”  said  the 
lawyer. 

“ Next  month !”  said  thef  poet. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  his  friend. 

“Head  me  a page  here  and  there,”  he 
said;  “I  will  be  my  own  critic.  Even 
a critic  at  the  point  of  death  may  be 
expected  to  tell  the  truth.  Read  to  me, 
that  I may  know  before  I die  that  some- 
thing in  all  those  fifty-three  volumes  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while.” 

“ What  shall  I read  ?’’  asked  the  lawyer. 

“ Read  me  i What  of  the  Darkness  V ” 

And  the  lawyer  read: 

“What  of  the  Darkness?  Is  it  very  fair? 

Are  there  great  calms,  and  find  ye  silence 
there? 

Like  soft-shut  lilies,  all  your  faces  glow 

With  some  strange  peace  our  faces  never 
know. 

With  some  great  faith  our  faces  never 
dare — 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness?  Did  ye  find  it 
there  ? 

u Is  it  a Bosom  where  tired  heads  may  lie? 

Is  it  a Mouth  to  kiss  our  weeping  dry? 

Is  it  a Hand  to  still  the  pulse’s  leap? 

Is  it  a Voice  that  holds  the  runes  of  sleep? 


Day  shows  us  not  such  comfort  any- 
where— 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness?  Did  ye  find  it 
there  ? 

“ Out  of  the  day’s  deceiving  light  we  call — 

Day  that  shows  man  so  great,  and  God 
so  small. 

That  hides  the  stars,  and  magnifies  the 
grass — 

O is  the  Darkness  too  a lying  glass? 

Or  undistracted,  do  ye  find  truth  there? 

What  of  the  Darkness?  Is  it  very  fair?” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  that  I wrote 
that?”  asked  the  poet.  “Look  carefully. 
Is  it  really  my  book  ?” 

“ It  is,  indeed.  Printed  when  you 
were  twenty.” 

“I  am  so  happy,”  said  the  poet, — “so 
happy  to  think  I wrote  that.  Time  itself 
cannot  rob  me  of  that.” 

Very  soon  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
the  poet  was  on  the  very  border-line  of 
life  and  death. 

“Is  there  no  one  you  would  care  to 
see?”  asked  the  lawyer,  gently. 

“ No,  no  one,”  answered  the  poet. 

“Not  your  physician?”  asked  the 
lawyer. 

“ Oh  no,  indeed,”  answered  the  poet, 
with  a flash  of  his  odd  smile.  “Give 
him  my  love.  But  tell  him  that  I want 
to  die — not  to  be  killed.” 

“ What  time  is  it  ?”  he  asked,  presently* 

“ Five  minutes  to  four.” 

The  poet  lay  silent  a while,  and  then 
he  turned  to  his  lawyer  with  the  look  of 
an  old  friendship.  Indeed,  his  friend- 
ship for  his  lawyer  was,  odd  as  it  may 
sound,  one  of  the  realities  of  his  un- 
earthly life. 

“Friend,”  he  said,  “I  am  afraid  it  is 
almost  time  for  us  also  to  say  good-by. 
God  bless  you — for  all.  Look  after — 
them,  won’t  you  ?”  and  he  waved  his 
hand  towards  his  wife’s  quarters. 
“ Good-by  . . .” 

“ But,”  said  his  friend,  “ will  you  have 
no  one  with  you?” 

“Don’t  you  hear  the  turning  of  the 
tide?”  answered  the  poet. 

“No  one?”  reiterated  the  lawyer,  ago- 
nized out  of  his  professional  demeanor. 

“ No  one !”  answered  Wasteneys,  rising 
commandingly  in  his  bed,  and  sweeping 
his  hand  across  the  volumes  at  its  foot, — 
“ No  one — but  my  children  1” 
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BY  E.  S. 

ONE  of  the  chief  allurements  of  the 
village  of  Monnassett  to  our  fam- 
ily as  a place  of  summer  residence 
was  that  life  was  possible  there  without 
a horse.  Not  absolutely  without  a horse, 
either,  but  without  owning  and  maintain- 
ing one  as  a member  of  the  family.  The 
house  we  hired  was  not  far  from  the 
station,  and  when  we  didn’t  walk  it  was 
easy  and  cheap  to  get  transported  in 
hired  vehicles.  And  it  was  possible  to 
hire  what  passes  for  a horse  in  Monnas- 
sett to  haul  us  in  what  passes  there  for 
a carriage  when  we  had  a mind  to  take 
the  air  and  view  the  country.  So  we 
lived  in  Monnassett  three  summers  and 
gloried  in  the  economy  of  not  owning  a 
horse,  and  gradually  got  to  hiring  horses — 
oh,  such  bad  ones  and  such  tired  ones! — 
• so  often  that  the  economy  part  of  it  was 
less  striking  than  it  had  at  first  appeared. 
And  then,  the  fourth  year — alas  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature! — we  acquired 
a horse  of  our  own. 

We  didn’t  mean  to.  To  be  sure,  we 
talked  about  it  and  thought  about  it,  and 
even  made  computations  on  the  subject; 
but  that  was  nothing.  It  is  a poor  family 
that  cannot  consider  and  compute  about 
any  extravagance.  But  while  wc  were 
imagining  and  figuring  and  resolutely 
putting  away  temptations  a horse  ap- 
peared— a good  horse,  able-bodied,  're- 
sponsible, and  with  excellent  references. 
And  the  terms — I shall  not  disclose  them, 
but  it  was  admitted  in  the  family  that 
they  were  wonderfully  favorable — “dead 
easy,”  the  family  called  them — and  we 
took  the  horse. 

No  family  knows  better  than  ours  how 
serious  a matter  such  an  acquisition  is. 
We  have  had  horses  before — long  ago, 
when  oats  and  hired  men  and  axle-grease 
were  cheaper  than  they  are  now,  and 
when  we  were  not  operating  so  extensively 
in  the  education  market.  And  what  made 
our  acquisition  of  a horse  very  much  the 
more  awful  was  that  we  had  to  build  a 
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stable  to  hold  him.  The  rest  of  the  horse 
apparatus — harnesses  and  wagons,  more 
or  less  dilapidated,  a whip,  an  oil-can, 
and  a monkey-wrench — we  happened  to 
have  in  stock,  and  we  assembled  them 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  were  stored  and  had  them 
fixed  up.  But  the  stable  we  had  to  build, 
and  we  built  it:  and  in  these  days,  when 
shingles  come  from  Oregon  and  boards 
from  Michigan  or  some  remoter  place, 
of  course  even  a small  stable  is  a pretty 
momentous  undertaking.  The  stable  is 
not  much,  but  it  holds  the  horse  and  the 
vehicles,  and  a bag  of  oats,  and  some  hay 
and  straw,  and  it  is  all  right  archi- 
tecturally, so  that  we  are  proud  of  it. 
But  our  pride  has  been  considerably 
flavored  with  contrition  because  we 
squandered  money  on  such  a thing,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  our  joy  in  driving 
the  horse  was  dampened  with  compunc- 
tions because  *we  had  indulged  ourselves 
so,  and  with  some  lurking  fears  that  in 
setting  up  a horse  we  had  permanently 
impaired  the  simplicity  of  the  simple  life 
which  we  originally  set  out  to  live  in 
Monnassett,  and  have  lived  to  our  satis- 
faction and  that  of  visitors,  whose  certif- 
icates we  have  on  file  attesting  that  the 
simple  life  as  we  have  led  it  is  sure- 
enough  simple  and  yet  not  bad  to  lead. 

But  the  fourth  day,  after  breakfast, 
Blandina,  who  is  recuperating  from  her 
school  labors,  let  fall  that  her  plan  for 
the  morning  was  to  go  down  to  the  barn 
and  sit  on  the  hay  in  the  loft.  Since  then 
we  have  had  fewer  compunctions  about 
either  the  horse  or  the  barn,  because  wo 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  both  may 
properly  be  classed  not  as  luxuries,  but 
as  part  of  the  apparatus  of  education; 
and  education  is  a thing  that  everybody 
feels  justified  in  spending  money  on— 
whether  they  have  got  the  money  or  not— 
because  it  is  an  investment  that  cannot 
be  postponed.  Sitting  on  the  hay  in  a 
hay-loft,  and  reading  books  perhaps,  or 
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simply  meditating,  is  an  incident  of  hu- 
man experience  that  surely  no  parent 
would  willingly  have  his  child  grow  up 
without  knowledge  of.  And  the  horse. 
Surely  to  know  the  horse  is  still  a desira- 
ble detail  of  education.  When  I grew  up 
in  the  country,  not  yesterday,  but  the 
day  before,  to  know  the  horse  was  impor- 
tant. To  bestride  him  and  not  fall  off; 
to  govern  him  with  judgment  in  crises; 
to  know  what  was  good  for  him,  and  what 
he  could  do;  to  drive  him  safely  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of , older  persons — all  these 
attainments  children  were  expected  grad- 
ually to  master,  and  to  acquire  useful 
elements  of  character  in  the  process.  I 
guess  there  are  still  good  lessons  to  be 
learned  out  of  a horse.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  world  has  changed  very  much 
since  the  day  before  yesterday.  The 
horse  was  a bigger  thing  then.  There 
were  no  trolley-cars  then,  nor  any  bicycles, 
and  places  you  did  not  reach  by  the  steam- 
railroads  you  reached  by  horse-power  or 
else  afoot.  Whereas  now — why,  that  very 
morning  that  Blandina  went  to  sit  in  the 
loft,  when  I came  back  from  the  bicycle- 
shop  there  was  an  automobile  standing  in 
front  of  the  door.  It  was  the  latest  toy  of 
our  kind  friend  Craig — a boy  of  about  my 
age — who  lives  in  New  York,  and  has  all 
the  new  playthings  as  they  come  along, 
and  plays  with  them  in  so  far  as  he  can 
steal  leisure.  Craig  had  come  to  spend 
the  night,  and  meantime  to  take  us  for 
a ride  about  the  country.  So  after  lunch 
three  of  us  got  in  with  him,  and  his 
machine  started.  It  sped  twelve  miles 
eastward  down  the  shore  to  a river ; 
northward  up  the  river  maybe  twenty 
miles,  by  beautiful  roads  with  beautiful 
river  views,  through  divers  villages  to  a 
city.  On  through  that  city  fifteen  miles 
farther  to  a bigger  city,  which  we  looked 
at  for  half  an  hour.  Then  eastward 
through  some  fine  old  historic  villages, 
near  which  the  off  rear  tire  picked  up 
two  tacks,  with  resulting  punctures.  That 
delayed  us  an  hour  while  we  changed 
tires.  It  came  on  to  rain,  but  we  put  up 
the  top.  It  was  getting  towards  eight 
o’clock — the  time  we  had  set  for  dinner 
at  home.  Steering  southward,  we  passed 
through  another  city,  and  went  on  fif- 
teen miles  to  still  another  city,  where 
we  stopped  an  hour  for  dinner.  On 
again  at  about  ten  o’clock,  heading  for 


home  by  moonlight  over  wet  roads.  We 
lost  our  way,  climbed  impossible  hills, 
explored  wonderful,  unfrequented  hilly 
roads  through  the  woods,  and  steering 
finally  by  the  moon,  supplemented  tby  oc- 
casional directions  given  by  sleepy  farm- 
ers from  the  second-story  windows  of 
dark  houses,  we  got  home  safe  and  cheer- 
ful at  two  o’clock,  after  a voyage  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  over  a country 
no  one  of  us  had  ever  seen  before. 

Is  there  anything  so  well  adapted  to 
jar  a somnolent  philosopher  out  of  the 
rut  of  the  simple  life  and  make  him 
realize  how  different  the  world  has  come 
to  be  as  such  a sudden  jaunt  as  that  in 
an  automobile?  Wonderful  machines! 

It  is  an  old  story  that  this  world  is  not 
cur  home,  but  only  a sort  of  boarding- 
place.  Now  that  automobiles  have  come, 
they  make  it  a mere  point  of  departure. 
Most  restless  of  contrivances,  most  inso- 
lent of  toys,  and  yet  so  perversely  desirable. 

And  are  they,  too,  to  be  a part  of  the 
education  that  the  young  should  have  if 
they  are  to  be  equipped  for  the  activities 
of  their  generation?  To  drive  a horse, 
to  ride  him,  to  jump  him  over  obstacles 
if  he  knows  how,  to  know  when  he  picks 
up  a stone  and  how  to  get  it  out,  to  har- 
ness him  properly  and  to  know  what  to 
do  when  his  harness  breaks,  to  be  general- 
ly competent  to  assume  ordinary  respon- 
sibility for  a horse’s  welfare — all  that  has 
been  conceded  to  be  a useful  and  proper 
accomplishment,  though  the  majority  of 
people  who  are  not  farmers  get  along 
without  it.  But  no  one  has  been  used 
to  consider  it  a suitable  detail  of  ordi- 
nary training  that  a lad  should  learn 
to  be  an  engine-driver.  That  has  been 
a trade  by  itself,  or  a special  and  unusual 
accomplishment.  Ordinary  folks  have  not 
been  used  until  lately  to  own  locomotives 
and  keep  them  for  domestic  use.  Here’s 
a new  branch  of  education,  very  expen- 
sive to  teach  in  the  family,  vastly  con- 
sumptive of  time.  Must  we  have  it?  Is 
it  worth  the  time,  the  money,  and  the 
necessary  sacrifice  of  other  things?  The 
horse,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a 
cause  of  trickery  in  men,  and  in  spite  of 
his  deplorable  association  with  race-tracks 
and  deleterious  sports  and  unexemplary 
human  creatures,  has  still  some  standing 
as  a character-builder.  Rightly  used,  he 
helps  to  develop  judgment,  responsibility, 
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and  courage  in  the  young.  What  sort  of 
character  is  the  automobile  developing? 
It  is  more  dangerous  than  the  horse,  and 
more  powerful.  Misuse  of  it  is  more  mis- 
chievous than  bad  horsemanship;  its  man- 
ners average  about  as  brutal  as  football. 
But  if  knowledge  of  it  is  power,  folks  who 
can  will  clutch  that  knowledge  and  store 
it  in  with  the  rest  of  their  acquirements. 

And  so  around  we  come  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  better  to  know  what  God 
made  or  what  man  makes.  Know  both, 
of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  but  one  can- 
not know  everything,  and  for  preference, 
which?  God  made  the  horse,  and  man 
the  automobile;  God  made  the  country, 
and  man  the  town;  God  made  the  sea, 
and  man  the  yachts;  God  made  man,  and 
man  made  money  and  got  up  society. 
Let  us  by  all  means  have  everything 
that’s  going;  all  that  God  made,  and  all 
man’s  contrivances  to  boot.  But  if  we 
cannot  have  all,  let  us  take — well,  let  us 
take  whatever  comes.  We  must  not  be 
scornful  even  of  automobiles.  I think 
that  there  would  have  been  automobiles 
along  with  the  other  creatures  in  the 
sheet  that  was  let  down  in  Peter’s  dream 
if  there  had  been  any  automobiles  at 
that  time.  They  smell  bad,  but  ethically 
they  cannot  be  rated  as  unclean. 

Did  our  family  make  a mistake  in 
building  a barn  and  putting  a horse  in 
it,  thereby  directing  Jonas’s  vacation 
energies  horseward?  Would  his  mind 
have  dwelt  more  profitably  on  valves, 
tubes,  cylinders,  exhausts,  and  busted 
tires  than  on  hocks,  withers,  hoofs, 
splints,  and  spavins?  That  probably  de- 
pends on  the  mind.  As  to  Jonas’s  mind, 
I think  not.  There  are  men  who  are  nat- 
urally suited  to  have  and  know  auto- 
mobiles; men  to  whom  horses  are  things 
and  men  are  “ hands,”  and  to  whom 
everything  is  a means  of  attainment  or 
entertainment;  and  there  are  others,  less 
restless,  who  like  to  live  by  the  way,  and 
who  let  their  affections  go  out  more  as 
they  pass.  It  is  a great  gain  when  per- 
sons who  have  no  particular  business  with 
horses  and  no  sentiment  about  them  give 
them  up  and  take  to  automobiles  instead. 

Besides,  as  to  our  family,  we  could 
not  afford  an  automobile,  anyhow;  and 
having  a barn,  we  could  put  an  auto- 
mobile in  it  if  one  should  happen  to  be 
thrown  at  us. 


We  seem  to  have  remarkably  few  choices 
in  this  remarkable  modern  and  progressive 
world.  Most  of  us  live  where  we  can  and 
take  what  we  can  get,  and  are  therewith 
as  nearly  content  as  is  good  for  us.  We 
see  other  people,  apparently  less  con- 
trolled by  circumstances  than  ourselves, 
who  can  choose  where  they  will  live,  or 
where  they  will  go,  and  what  they  will 
have,  and  instead  of  envying  them  we 
are  apt — provided  we  are  jogging  com- 
fortably in  our  own  rut — to  sympathize 
with  them  in  that  they, have  to  make  such 
difficult  decisions.  We  seldom  deliberate- 
ly reject  any  material  advantage  that  is 
offered  us  unless  it  is  too  troublesome  to 
get,  and  yet  those  of  us  who  have  some 
glimmerings  of  sense,  and  who  have  al- 
ready attained  to  the  more  important 
modest  luxuries  of  life,  are  almost  as 
much  afraid  of  unwholesome  gains  as 
of  distressing  losses.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  we  acquired  a lot  more 
money  it  would  change  our  habits  of 
life,  and  though  we  yearn  for  the  money, 
we  doubt  if  the  change  would  be  good 
for  us.  We  hate  work  and  fear  ease. 
We  don’t  want  to  struggle,  nor  do  we 
want  to  miss  any  valuable  knowledge  or 
any  item  of  strength  of  which  struggle 
is  the  indispensable  price.  We  shrink 
from  suffering,  but  would  hate  to  spare 
any  kind  of  grace  that  folks  must  suffer 
to  get.  We  don’t  want  our  children  to 
struggle,  or  to  suffer,  or  to  miss  any  in- 
nocent fun  that  may  be  going;  but  we 
cannot  bear  the  thought  that  they  shall 
miss  any  profit  or  strength  that  comes 
by  the  discipline  of  pain  or  of  struggle 
or  of  deprivation.  We  want  to  combine, 
both  for  ourselves  and  them,  an  easy, 
comfortable  time,  and  all  the  profits,  ma- 
terial, mental,  and  spiritual,  that  come 
of  self-abnegation  and  effort.  We  are 
pigs,  of  course,  but  so  men  always  were. 

Cities  are  man-made,  except  in  the  one 
particular  that  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  God  made  the  people  who  live  in 
them.  The  objection  to  living  in  cities 
is  the  comparative  difficulty  of  keeping 
in  wholesome  touch  with  nature  and  all 
the  pleasant  and  profitable  things  that 
are  divinely  contrived  and  appointed. 
The  advantage  is  that  there  are  plenty 
of  people  and  plenty  of  all  the  man-made 
appurtenances.  To  a parent  there  may 
be  better  opportunities  in  a city  than  in 
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a village,  and  in  a big  city  than  in  a 
small  one,  but  hardly  to  a child;  and,  of 
course,  almost  all  the  children  who  live 
in  the  great  cities  live' in  them  because 
they  are  places  of  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity to  parents,  and  not  because  great 
cities  are  considered  good  for  children. 
Yet  there  are  big  cities  that  are  like  great 
villages  — spread  over  much  ground, 
shaded  in  summer,  fairly  salubrious  at 
all  times,  where  children  do  as  well 
physically  as  anywhere  else.  There  are 
children,  too,  who  thrive  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve  in  the  biggest  cities  if  com- 
fortably housed,  and  others  so  hardy  that 
they  grow  up  tough  and  strong  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  And  there  are 
others  whose  nerves  cannot  endure  the 
noises  and  nervous  tension  of  the  big 
towns,  and  who  wilt  and  pine  unless  they 
get  the  peace  and  purer  air  of  the  country. 

But  the  physical  reasons  for  living  in 
the  country,  and  especially  of  keeping 
young  children  there,  are  only  half  the 
story.  Driving  in  the  back-country  woods 
last  October,  I met  two  or  three  small 
boys  riding  home  the  cows.  They  were 
very  joyous  about  it,  and  the  cows  seem- 
ed to  be  agreeable  to  the  practice,  which 
is  a somewhat  unusual  one  so  far  as  I 
have  noticed.  That  seemed  to  me  a better 
thing  to  be  doing  than  any  child  ever 
does  in  a town;  not  quite  a feasible  or 
desirable  thing  to  dor  at  all  stages  of  life, 
but  admirable  to  be  doing  at  the  right  age. 
That  was  the  simple  life  with  the  embel- 
lishments proper  to  it,  and  being  lived  as 
it  should  be  lived,  without  appreciation 
that  it  was  the  simple  life,  or  any  con- 
cern about  its  simplicity.  Its  natural 
habitat  is  tjie  country. 

Living  in  cities  is  an  acquired  taste, 
a vice,  I presume,  that  grows  by  indul- 
gence, and  fixes  itself  after  a while  with 
a desperate  clutch.  It  has  its  great  merits 
and  its  great  mischiefs.  There  is  a cer- 
tain amount  of  conflict  between  social 
development  and  individual  development. 
Country  life,  village  life,  small-city  life, 
is  usually  more  favorable  up  to  a certain 
point  for  the  development  of  individual- 
ity than  the  life  of  the  greater  cities. 
Take  New  York,  our  greatest  city,  that 
stands  in  a class  by  itself.  Is  it  not  a 
common  feeling  and  one  that  is  justified 
that  a child  that  is  doomed  to  grow  up 
mostly  in  New  York  and  live  there 


through  all  his  working  years  has  an  in- 
ferior chance  to  get  the  development  that 
should  be  coming  to  him  ? It  is  a healthy- 
enough  place,  probably  the  healthiest 
great  city  in  the  world.  The  opportuni- 
ties that  come  of  its  huge  aggregation  of 
busy  people  and  its  enormous  centraliza- 
tion of  money-getting  industries  are  of 
a surpassing  amplitude  and  variety.  But 
of  all  the  things  that  God  made,  there  is 
nothing  there  but  the  people,  the  sun- 
shine, the  air,  and  the  parks.  All  the 
rest  is  artificial.  There  are  so  many 
people  that  it  is  harder  to  maintain 
profitable  human  relations  with  any  of 
them  than  in  places  where  there  are  fewer 
folks,  less  noise,  and  a slacker  pace.  That 
town  is  a good  perch  for  a bird  that  has 
come  to  its  strength,  but  it  is  not  much 
of  a place  for  a nest.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  in  employing  your  energies  in 
New  York,  and  keep  at  it  long  enough, 
you  can  have  the  things  that  money  can 
buy,  and  you  will  buy  nothing  more 
eagerly  than  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
town  and  the  leisure  to  use  them.  A 
yacht  in  the  river,  an  automobile  at  the 
door,  a place  in  the  country — in  the  real 
country,  if  possible,  and  as  far  away  as 
one's  business  will  permit — those  are  the 
luxuries  that  most  appeal. 

And  so  while  a horse  suits  our  family 
at  present  much  better  than  an  auto- 
mobile would  suit  it,  I am  going  to  be 
tolerant  of  automobiles,  even  though  they 
abrade  the  nerves  of  our  horse  when  he 
meets  them  on  the  road  and  make  it  un- 
safe for  Blandina  to  drive  him.  I guess 
they  are  just  a part  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
naiuroe ; phenomena  gradually  developed 
from  the  disease  called  city  life,  and 
adapted  to  mitigate  its  severities,  if  not 
to  cure  it.  They  certainly  do  help  people 
to  get  out  of  cities,  and  though  they  may 
seem  to  make  it  somewhat  too  easy  for 
them  to  get  back,  that  is  not  a real  de- 
fect. Anything  that  takes  city  people  to 
the  country  is  a good  thing.  It  is  good 
for  them,  and  good  for  the  true  country- 
dwelling people,  who  make  money  off  of 
them.  Moreover,  anything  that  makes 
country  life  attractive  to  successful 
money-makers  and  induces  them  to  re- 
tire from  business  and  let  some  one  else 
have  a chance,  is  very  helpful  indeed.  In 
so  far  as  automobiles  serve  that  use  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  do  useful  service. 
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IT  was  windy  weather;  and  had  been — 
for  an  exasperating  tale  of  dusks  and 
dawns.  It  was  not  the  weather  of 
variable  gales,  which  blow  here  and 
there,  forever  to  the  advantage  of  some 
Newfoundland  folk;  it  was  the  weather 
of  ill  easterly  winds,  in  gloomy  conjunc- 
tion bringing  fog,  rain,  breaking  seas, 
drift-ice,  dispiriting  cold.  From  Nan- 
ny’s Old  Head  the  outlook  was  perturb- 
ing: the  sky  was  hid,  with  its  familiar 
warnings  and  promises;  gigantic  break- 
ers fell  with  swish  and  thud  upon  the 
black  rocks  below,  flinging  lustreless 
white  froth  into  the  gray  mist;  and  the 
grounds  where  the  men  of  Candlestick 
Cove  must  cast  lines  and  haul  traps  were 
in  an  ill-tempered,  white-capped  tumble 
— black  waves  rolling  out  of  a melancholy 
fog  hanging  low,  which  curtained  the 
sea  beyond. 

The  hands  of  the  men  of  Candlestick 
Cove  were  raw  with  salt-water  sores;  all 
charms  against  the  affliction  of  toil  in 
easterly  gales  had  failed — brass  brace- 
lets and  incantations  alike.  And  the  eyes 
of  the  men  of  Candlestick  Cove  were 
alert  with  apprehensive  caution:  tense, 
quick  to  move,  clear  and  hard  under 
drawn  brows.  With  a high  sea  perverse- 
ly continuing  beyond  the  harbor  tickle, 
there  was  no  place  in  the  eyes  of  men 
for  the  light  of  humor  or  love,  which 
thrive  in  security.  Windy  weather,  in- 
deed! ’Twas  a time  for  men  to  be  menl 
“I  ’low  I never  seed  nothin’  like  it,” 
Jonathan  Stock  complained. 

The  sea  breaking  upon  the  Rock  o’ 
Wishes,  and  the  wind  roaring  past,  con- 
fused old  Tom  Lull. 

“What  say?”  he  shouted. 

“Nothin’  like  it,”  said  Jonathan 
Stock. 

i|  They  had  come  in  from  the  sea  with 
empty  punts;  and  they  were  now  pulling 
up  the  harbor,  side  by  side,  toward  the 
stage-heads,  which  were  lost  in  the  misty 
dusk.  Old  Tom  had  hung  in  the  lee  of 


the  Rock  o’  Wishes  until  Jonathan  Stock 
came  flying  over  the  tickle  breaker  in  a 
cloud  of  spray.  The  wind  had  been  in 
the  east  beyond  the  experience  of  eighty 
years;  it  was  in  his  aged  mind  to  ex- 
change opinions  upon  the  marvel. 

“Me  neither,”  said  he. 

They  were  drawing  near  Herring 
Point,  within  the  harbor,  where  the 
noise  of  wind  and  sea,  in  an  easterly 
gale,  diminishes. 

“I  *low  I never  seed  nothin’  like  it,” 
said  Jonathan  Stock. 

“Me  neither.  Skipper  Jonathan.” 

“ Never  seed  nothin’  like  it.” 

They  pulled  on  in  silence — until  the 
froth  of  Puppy  Rock  was  well  astern. 

“ Me  neither,”  said  Tom. 

“I  never  seed  nothin’  like  it,”  Jona- 
than grumbled. 

Old  Tom  wagged  his  head. 

“No,  sir!”  Jonathan  declared.  “Nev- 
er seed  nothin9  like  it.” 

“Me  neither.” 

“ Not  like  this”  said  Jonathan,  testily. 

“ Me  neither,”  old  Tom  agreed.  “ Not 
like  this.  No,  sir;  me  neither,  b’y!” 

’Twas  a * grand,  companionable  ex- 
change of  ideas!  A gush  of  talk!  A 
whirlwind  of  opinion!  Both  enjoyed  it 
— were  relieved  by  it : rid  of  the  gathered 
thought  of  long  hours  alone  on  the 
grounds.  Jonathan  Stock  had  expressed 
himself  freely  and  at  length;  so,  too,  old 
Tom  Lull.  ’Twas  heartening — this  easy 
sociability.  Tom  Lull  was  glad  that  he 
had  waited  in  the  lee  of  the  Rock  o’ 
Wishes;  he  had  felt  the  need  of  conver- 
sation, and  was  now  gratified;  so,  too, 
Jonathan  Stock.  But  now,  quite  ex- 
hausted of  ideas,  they  proceeded  in  si- 
lence, pulling  mechanically  through  the 
dripping  mist.  From  time  to  time  old 
Tom  Lull  wagged  his  head  and  darkly 
muttered;  but  the  words  invariably  got 
lost  in  his  mouth. 

Presently  both  punts  came  to  Jona- 
than Stock’s  stage. 
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“ I ’low”  Jonathan  exclaimed,  in  part- 
ing, “ I never  seed  nothin,  like  it  1” 

Old  Tom  lifted  his  oars.  He  drew  his 
hand  over  his  wet  beard.  A moment  he 
reflected — frowning  at  the  mist:  deep  in 
philosophical  labor.  Then  he  turned  quick- 
ly to  Jonathan  Stock:  turned  in  delight, 
his  gray  did  face  clear  of  bewilderment 
— turned  as  if  about  to  deliver  himself 
of  some  vast  original  conception,  which 
might  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

“ Me  neither  I”  he  chuckled,  es  his  oars 
struck  the  water  and  his  punt  moved  off 
into  the  mist. 

Windy  weather!  Moreover,  it  was  a 
lean  year — the  leanest  of  three  lean  years. 
The  flakes  were  idle,  unkempt,  dripping 
the  fog;  the  stages  were  empty,  the  bins 
full  of  salt ; the  splitting-knives  were 
rusted:  this  though  men  and  punts  and 
nets  were  worn  out  with  toil.  There  was 
no  fish:  wherefore,  the  feeling  men  of 
Candlestick  Cove  kept  clear  of  the  mer- 
chant of  the  place,  who  had  outfitted 
them  all  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
was  now  contemplating  the  reckoning  at 
St.  John’s  with  much  terror  and  some 
ill  humor. 

It  was  a lean  year — a time  of  uneasy 
dread.  From  Cape  Norman  to  the  Funks 
and  beyond,  the  clergy,  acutely  aware  of 
the  prospect,  and  perceiving  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  even  more  useful,  preached 
from  comforting  texts.  “ The  Lord  will 
provide,”  was  the  theme  of  gentle  Parson 
Grey,  of  Doubled  Arm ; and  the  discourse 
culminated  in  a passionate  allusion  to 
“ Yet  have  I never  seen  the  seed  of  the 
righteous  begging  bread.”  Parson  Stump, 
of  Burnt  Harbor — a timid  little  man 
with  tender  gray  eyes — treated  "Your 
Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them,”  with  in- 
spiring faith. 

By  all  this  the  apprehension  of  the  folk 
was  lulled;  it  was  admitted  even  by  the 
unrighteous  that  there  were  times  when 
’twas  better  to  be  with  than  without 
the  clergy.  At  Little  Harbor  Shallow,  old 
Skipper  Job  Sutler,  a man  lacking  in 
understanding,  put  out  no  more  to  the 
grounds  off  Devil-may-Care. 

“ Skipper  Job,”  the  mail-boat  captain 
warned,  “ you  better  get  out  t’  the 
grounds  in  civil  weather.” 

“Oh,”  quoth  Job,  “the  Lard  ’ll  take 
care  o’  we!” 


The  captain  was  doubtful. 

“An’,  anyhow,”  says  Job,  “ if  the  Lard 
don’t,  the  gov’ment’s  got  to!” 

His  youngest  child  died  in  the  fam- 
ine months  of  the  winter.  But  that  was 
his  fault.  . . . 

Skipper  Jonathan  Stock  was  alone  with 
the  trader  in  the  shop  of  Candlestick 
Cove.  The  squat  whitewashed  building 
gripped  a weather-beaten  point  of  harbor 
shore.  It  was  night — a black  night,  the 
wind  blowing  high,  rain  pattering  fret- 
fully upon  the  roof.  The  worried  little 
trader — spare,  gimlet-eyed,  thin-whisker- 
ed, now  perched  on  the  counter — slapped 
his  calf  with  a yardstick;  the  easterly 
gale  was  fast  aggravating  his  temper  be- 
yond control.  It  was  bright  and  warm  in 
the  shop;  the  birch  billets  spluttered  and 
snored  in  the  stove,  and  a great  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  main  rafter  showered 
the  shelves  and  counter  and  greasy  floor 
with  light.  Skipper  Jonathan’s  clothes 
of  moleskin  steamed  with  the  rain  and 
spray  of  the  day’s  toil. 

“No,  John,”  said  the  trader,  sharply; 
“ she  can’t  have  un — it  can’t  be  done.” 

Jonathan  slowly  examined  his  wrist; 
the  bandage  had  got  loose.  “No?”  he 
asked,  gently,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
salt-water  sore. 

“No,  sir.” 

Jonathan  drew  a great  hand  over  his 
narrow  brow,  where  the  rain  still  lay  in 
the  furrows.  It  passed  over  his  beard — 
a gigantic  beard,  bushy  and  flaming  red. 
He  shook  the  rain-drops  from  his  hand. 

“No,  Mister  Totley,”  he  repeated,  in 
a patient  drawl.  “ No — oh  no.” 

Totley  hummed  the  opening  bars  of 
“Wrecked  on  the  Devil’s  Finger.”  He 
broke  off  impatiently — and  sighed. 

“ She  can’t”  Jonathan  mused.  “No — 
she  can’t.” 

The  trader  began  to  whistle,  but  there 
was  no  heart  in  the  diversion;  and  there 
was  much  poignant  distress  in  the  way 
he  drummed  on  the  counter. 

“ I wouldn’t  be  carin’  so  much,”  Jona- 
than softly  persisted — “no,  not  so  much , 
if  ’twasn’t  their  birthday.  She  told  un 
three  year  ago  they  could  have  un — when 
they  was  twelve.  An’,  dear  man!  they’ll 
be  twelve  two  weeks  come  Toosday.  Dear 
man !”  he  exclaimed  again,  with  a fleeting 
little  smile,  “ how  the  young  ones  grows!” 
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The  trader  slapped  his  lean  thigh  and 
turned  his  eyes  from  Jonathan’s  simple 
face  to  the  rafters.  Jonathan  bungled 
with  the  bandage  on  his  wrist;  but  his 
fingers  were  stiff  and  large,  and  he  could 
not  manage  the  thread.  A gust  of  wind 
made  the  roof  ring  with  the  rain. 

“ An’  the  other  little  thing?”  Jonathan 
inquired.  “Was  you  ’lowin’  my  woman 
could  have — the  other  lktle  thing  ? She’ve 
her  heart  sort  o’  sot  on  that.  Sort  o’  sot 
on  havin’ — that  there  little  thing.” 

“ Can’t  do  it,  Jonathan.” 

“ Ay,”  Jonathan  repeated,  blankly  “ She 
was  sayin’  the  day  ’twas  sort  o’  giddy  of 
her;  but  she  was  ’lowin’  her  heart  was 
sort  o’  sot  on  havin’ — that  little  thing.” 

Totley  shook  his  head. 

“ Her  heart,”  Jonathan  sighed. 

“ Can’t  do  it,  J ohn.” 

“Mm-m-m!  No,”  Jonathan  muttered, 
scratching  his  head  in  helplessness  and 
bewilderment;  “he  can’t  give  that  little 
thing  t’  the  woman,  neither.  Can’t  give 
she  that” 

Totley  shook  his  head.  It  was  not  an 
agreeable  duty,  thus  to  deny  Jonathan 
Stock,  of  Candlestick  Cove.  It  pinched 
the  trader’s  heart.  “But  a must  is  a 
must  I”  thought  he.  The  wind  was  in  the 
east,  with  no  sign  of  change,  and  ’twas 
late  in  the  season;  and  there  was  no  fish 
— no  fish ■,  God  help  us  all!  There  would 
be  famine  at  Candlestick  Cove — famine, 
God  help  us  all!  The  folk  of  Candle- 
stick Cove — Toney’s  folk — must  be  fed; 
there  must  be  no  starvation.  And  the 
creditors  at  St.  John’s — Toney’s  creditors 
— were  wanting  fish  insistently.  Wanting 
fish,  God  help  us!  when  there  was  no  fish. 
There  was  a great  gale  of  ruin  blowing 
up;  there  would  be  an  accounting  to  his 
creditors  for  the  goods  they  had  given 
him  in  faith — there  must  be  no  waste 
of  stock,  no  indulgence  of  whims.  He 
must  stand  well.  The  creditors  at  St. 
J ohn’s  must  be  so  dealt  with  that  the  folk 
of  Candlestick  Cove  — Tetley’s  folk — 
could  be  fed  through  the  winter.  ’Twas 
all-important  that  the  folk  should  be  fed 
— Just  fed  with  bread  and  molasses  and 
tea:  nothing  more  than  that.  Nothing 
more  than  that,  by  the  Lord!  would  go 
out  of  the  store. 

Jonathan  pushed  back  his  dripping 
cloth  cap  and  sighed.  “’Tis  failin’  out 
wonderful,”  he  ventured. 


Totley  whistled  to  keep  his  spirits  up. 

“Awful!”  said  Jonathan. 

The  tune  continued. 

“ She  ’lows,”  Jonathan  went  on,  “ that 
if  it  keeps  on  at  this  rate  she  won’t  have 
none  left  by  spring.  That’s  what  she 
’lows  will  happen.” 

Totley  proceeded  to  the  chohis. 

“No,  sir,”  Jonathan  pleaded;  “shell 
have  nar  a one !” 

The  trader  avoided  his  eye. 

“ An’  it  makes  her  feel  sort  o’  bad,” 
Jonathan  protested.  “ I tells  her  that 
with  or  without  she  won’t  be  no  different 
t’  me.  Not  t’  me.  But  she  sort  o’  feels 
bad  just  the  same.  You  sees,  sir,”  he 
stammered,  abashed,  “ she  — she  — she’s 
only  a woman !” 

Totley  jumped  from  the  counter. 
“Look  you,  Jonathan!”  said  he,  decisive- 
ly, “ she  can  have  it.” 

Jonathan  beamed. 

“ She  can  have  what  she  wants  for  her- 
self, look  you!  but  she  can’t  have  no  oil- 
skins for  the  twins,  though  ’tis  their 
birthday.  ’Tis  hard  times,  Jonathan, 
with  the  wind  glued  t’  the  east;  an’  the 
twins  is  got  t’  go  wet.  What  kind  she 
want?  Eh ? I got  two  kinds  in  the  case. 
I don’t  recommend  neither  o’  them.” 

Jonathan  scratched  his  head. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  trader,  “you 
better  find  out.  If  she’s  goin’ t’  have  it 
at  all,  she  better  have  the  kind  she 
hankers  for.” 

Jonathan  agreed. 

“ Skipper  Jonathan,”  said  the  trader, 
much  distressed,  “ we’re  so  poor  at  Can- 
dlestick Cove  that  we  ought  t’  be  eatin’ 
moss.  I’ll  have  trouble  enough,  this  fall, 
gettin’  flour  from  St.  John’s  t’  go  ’round. 
Skipper  Jonathan,  if  you  could  get  your 
allowance  o’  flour  down  t’  five  barrels 
instead  o’  six,  I’d  thank  you.  The  young 
ones  is  growin’,  I knows;  but — well,  I’d 
thank  you,  Jonathan,  I’d  thank  you !” 

“Mister  Totley,  sir,”  Jonathan  Stock 
replied,  solemnly,  “I  will  get  that  flour 
down  t’  five.  Don’t  you  fret  no  more 
about  feedin’  my  little  crew,”  he  pleaded. 
“’Tis  kind  o’  you;  an’  I’m  sorry  you’ve 
t’  fret.” 

“Thank  you,  Jonathan.” 

“An’  . . . you  wouldn’t  mind  lashin’ 
this  bit  o’  cotton  on  my  wrist,  would  you, 
sir?  The  sleeve  o’  my  jacket  sort  o’ 
chafes  the  sore.” 
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“ A bad  hand,  Jonathan !” 

“ No — oh  no;  it  ain’t  bad.  I’ve  had 
scores  of  un  in  my  time.  It  don’t  amount 
t’  nothin’.  Oh  no — it  ain’t  what  you 
might  call  bad!” 

The  wrist  was  bound  anew.  Jonathan 
stumbled  down  the  dark  steps  to  the 
waterside,  glad  that  his  wife  was  to  have 
that  which  she  so  much  desired.  He 
pushed  out  in  the  punt.  She  was  only 
a woman,  he  thought,  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  but  she  did  want — that  little  thing. 
The  wind  was  high — the  rain  sweeping 
out  of  the  east.  He  turned  the  bow  of 
the  punt  toward  a point  of  light  shin- 
ing cheerily  far  off  in  the  dark,  tumul- 
tuous night. 

Jonathan  Stock  had  no  more  than  got 
off  his  soggy  boots,  and  washed  his  hands, 
and  combed  his  hair,  and  drawn  close 
to  the  kitchen  fire — while  his  wife  clat- 
tered over  the  bare  floor  about  the  busi- 
ness of  his  comfort — when  Parson  Jaunt 
tapped  and  entered:  and  folded  his  um- 
brella, and  wiped  his  face  with  a white 
handkerchief,  and  jcvially  rubbed  his 
hands  together.  This  was  a hearty,  stout 
little  man,  with  a double  chin  and  a 
round,  rosy  face;  with  twinkling  eyes; 
with  the  jolliest  little  paunch  in  the 
world:  dressed  all  in  black  cloth,  thread- 
bare and  shiny,  powdered  with  dandruff 
upon  the  shoulders;  and  wearing  a gi- 
gantic yellow  chain,  hanging  from  pocket 
to  pocket  of  the  waistcoat,  and  wilted  col- 
lar and  cuffs,  and  patent-leather  shoes, 
which  were  muddy  and  cracked  and  turn- 
ed up  at  the  toes.  A hearty  welcome  he 
got;  and  he  had  them  all  laughing  at 
once — twins  and  all.  Even  the  chickens 
in  the  coop  under  the  settee  clucked,  and 
the  kid  behind  the  stove  rapturously 
bleated,  and  the  last  baby  chuckled,  and 
the  dog  yawned  and  shook  his  hind  quar- 
ters, joyfully  awake. 

’Twas  always  comforting  to  have  Par- 
son Jaunt  drop  in.  Wherever  he  went 
among  the  folk  of  Candlestick  Cove,  in 
wet  weather  or  dry,  poor  times  or  bad, 
there  was  a revival  of  jollity.  Ilis  rip- 
pling person,  smiling  face,  quick  laugh, 
amiable  intimacy,  his  quips  and  questions, 
his  way  with  children — these  made  him 
beloved.  Ay,  there  was  always  a welcome 
for  Parson  Jaunt! 

“ Ha,  ha ! Yes,”  the  parson  proceeded, 
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“ the  brethren  will  be  here  on  the  next 
mail-boat  for  the  district  meeting.  Ha, 
ha!  Well,  well,  now!  And  how’s  the 
baby  getting  along.  Aunt  Tibbie?  Hut! 
you  little  toad;  don’t  you  laugh  at  me!” 

But  the  baby  would. 

“Ha-a-a,  you  rat!  You  will  laugh, 
will  you?  He’s  a fine  child,  that.  . . . 
And  I was  thinking.  Skipper  Jonathan, 
that  you  and  Aunt  Tibbie  might  manage 
Parson  All,  of  Satan’s  Trap.  Times  are 
hard,  of  course;  but  it’s  the  Lord’s  work, 
you  know.  . . . Eh?  Get  out,  you  squid! 
Stop  that  laughing!” 

The  baby  could  not. 

“ Stop  it,  Isay!” 

The  baby  doubled  up,  and  squirmed, 
and  wiggled  his  toes,  and  gasped  with 
glee. 

u Yes,”  the  parson  continued,  “ that 
you  might  manage  Parson  All,  of  Sa- 
tan’s Trap.” 

“T  be  sure!”  cried  Skipper  Jonathan. 
“ We’ll  manage  un,  an’  be  glad !” 

Aunt  Tibbie’s  face  fell. 

“ That’s  good,”  said  the  parson.  “ Now, 
that  is  good  news.  ’Tis  most  kind  of 
you,  too,”  he  added,  earnestly,  “ in  these 
hard  times.  And  it  ends  my  anxiety. 
The  brethren  are  now  all  provided  for. 
. . . Hey,  you  wriggler!  Come  out  of 
that!  Ha,  ha!  Well,  well!”  lie  took 
the  baby  from  the  cradle.  “ Gi’  me  a 
kiss,  now.  Hut!  You  won’t?  Oh,  you 
will,  will  you?”  He  kissed  the  baby  with 
real  delight.  “ I thought  so.  Ha!  I 
thought  so.”  He  put  the  baby  back. 
“ You  little  slobbery  squid!”  said  he,  with 
a last  poke.  “ Ila ! you  little  squid !” 

Aunt  Tibbie’s  face  was  beaming. 
Anxiety  and  weariness  were  for  the  mo- 
ment both  forgot.  ’Twas  good,  indeed, 
to  have  Parson  Jaunt  drop  in! 

“ Eh,  woman?”  Jonathan  inquired. 

“ Oh,  ay !”  she  answered.  “ We’ve  al- 
ways a pillow  an’  a bite  t’  eat  for  the 
Lard’s  anointed.” 

“ The  Lord’s  anointed !”  the  parson  re- 
peated, quickly.  “Ah,  that’s  it,  sister,” 
said  he,  the  twinkle  gone  from  his  up- 
turned eyes.  “ I’ve  a notion  to  take  that 
up  next  Sunday.  And  Parson  All,”  he 
continued,  “ is  a saintly  fellow.  Yes, 
indeed!  Converted  at  the  age  of  seven. 
He’s  served  the  Lord  these  forty  years. 
Ah,  dear  me!  what  a profitable  season 
you’ll  be  having  with  him!  A time  of 
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uplifting,  a time  of — of — yes,  indeed! — 
uplifting.”  The  parson  was  not  clever; 
he  was  somewhat  limited  as  to  ideas,  as 
to  words;  indeed,  ’twas  said  he  stut- 
tered overmuch  in  preaching  and  was 
given  to  repetition.  But  he  was  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  con- 
ceiving it  a holy  calling;  and  he  did  the 
best  he  could,  than  which  no  man  can  do 
more.  “ A time,”  he  repeated,  “ of — of — 
yes — of  uplifting.” 

Aunt  Tibbie  was  taken  by  an  anxious 
thought.  “ What  do  he  fancy,”  she  ask- 
ed, “ for  feedin'?” 

“ Ha,  ha !”  the  parson  exploded,  in  his 
delightfully  jocular  way.  “ That’s  the 
woman  of  it.  Well,  well,  now!  Yes, 
indeed!  There  speaks  the  good  house- 
wife. Eh,  Skipper  Jonathan?  You're 
well  looked  after.  I’ll  warrant.  That’s 
rather  good,  you  know,  coming  from  you , 
Aunt  Tibbie.  Ha,  ha!  Why,  Aunt  Tib- 
bie, he  eats  anything.  Anything  at  all! 
You’ll  want  very  little  extra — very,  very 
little  extra.  But  he’ll  tell  you  when  he 
comes.  Don’t  worry  about  that.  Just 
what  you  have  for  yourselves,  you  know. 
If  it  doesn’t  agree  with  him,  he’ll  ask 
for  what  he  desires.” 

“ Sure,  sir!”  said  Skipper  Jonathan, 
heartily.  “ Just  let  un  ask  for  it.” 

“ Av,”  Aunt  Tibbie  echoed,  blankly; 
- “just  let  un  ask  for  it.  Sure,  he  can 
speak  for  his.self.” 

“ Of  course /”  cried  the  parson,  jovially. 
“ Why,  to  be  sure!  That’s  the  hospitality 
for  me!  Nothing  formal  about  that. 
That’s  just  what  makes  us  Newfoundland- 
ers famous  for  hospitality.  That’s  what 
1 like.  6 Just  let  un  ask.’” 

The  clock  struck.  Skipper  Jonathan 
turned  patiently  to  the  dial.  He  must  be 
at  sea  by  dawn.  The  gale,  still  blowing 
high,  promised  heavy  labor  at  the  oars. 
He  was  depressed  by  the  roar  and  patter 
of  the  night.  There  came,  then,  an  angry 
gust  of  rain — out  of  harmony  with  the 
parson’s  jovial  spirit:  sweeping  in  from 
the  black  sea  where  Jonathan  must  toil 
at  dawn. 

“Ay,”  he  sighed,  indifferently. 

Aunt  Tibbie  gave  him  an  anxious 
glance. 

“Yes,  indeed!  Ha,  ha!”  the  parson 
laughed.  “ Let  me  see,  now,”  he  rattled. 
“ T o-morrow.  Y es,  yes ; to-morrow  is 
Tuesday.  Well,  now,  let  me  see;  yes — 


mm-m-m,  of  course,  that’s  right — you  will 
have  the  privilege  of  entertaining  Brother 
All  for  four  days.  I wish  it  was  more. 
I wish  for  your  sake,”  he  repeated,  honest- 
ly, being  unaware  of  the  true  situation  in 
this  case,  “ that  it  could  be  more.  But 
it  can’t.  I assure  you,  it  can’t.  No,  real- 
ly; it  would  be  impossible.  He  mus* 
get  the  mail-boat  north.  Pity,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ the  brethren  can’t  linger.  These 
district  meetings  are  so  helpful,  so  in- 
spiring, so  refreshing.  Yes,  indeed  ! And 
then  the  social  aspect — the  relaxation,  the 
flow  of  soul ! We  parsons  are  busy  men — 
cooped  up  in  a study,  you  know;  delving 
in  books.  Our  brains  get  tired.  Yes, 
indeed!  They  need  rest.” 

Parson  Jaunt  was  quite  sincere.  Do 
not  misunderstand  him.  ’T would  be  un- 
kind, even,  to  laugh  at  him.  He  was  not 
clever;  that  is  all.  “Brain  labor.  Skip- 
per Jonathan,”  he  concluded,  with  an 
odd  touch  of  pomposity,  “ is  hard  labor.” 

“ Ay,”  said  Skipper  Jonathan,  sym- 
pathetically, “ you  parsons  haves  wonder- 
ful hard  lines.  1 wouldn’t  like  t’  he  one. 
No,  sir;  not  me!” 

In  this — in  the  opinion  and  feeling — 
Skipper  Jonathan  was  sincere.  He  most 
properly  loved  Parson  Jaunt,  and  was 
sorry  for  him,  and  he  must  not  be 
laughed  at. 

“ But,”  the  parson  argued,  “ we  have 
the  district  meetings — times  of  refresh- 
ing: when  brain  meets  brain,  you  know, 
and  wit  meets  wit,  and  the  sparks  fly. 
Ha,  ha!  Yes,  indeed!  The  social  as- 
pect is  not  to  be  neglected.  Dear  me,  no ! 
Now,  for  illustration,  Mrs.  Jaunt  is  to 
entertain  the  clergy  at  the  parsonage  on 
Thursday  evening.  Yes,  indeed!  She’s 
planned  the  refreshments  already.”  The 
parson  gave  Aunt  Tibbie  a sly,  sly  glance, 
and  burst  out  laughing.  “Ha,  ha!”  he 
roared.  “ I know  what  you  want.  Wom- 
an’s curiosity,  eh?  Ha,  ha!  Oh,  you 
women!”  Aunt  Tibbie  smiled.  “Well.” 
said  the  parson,  importantly,  “ I’ll  tell 
you.  But  it’s  a secret,  mind  you!  Don’t 
you  tell  Brother  All!”  Aunt  Tibbie 
beamed.  “Well,”  the  parson  continued, 
his  voice  falling  to  a whisper,  “ she's 
going  to  have  a jelly-cake,  and  an  angel- 
cake,  and  a tin  of  beef.”  The  twins  sat 
up,  wide-eyed  with  attention.  “ Eh  ? 
Ha,  ha!”  the  parson  laughed.  “You  got 
that  ? And  she’s  going  to  have  something 
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more.”  Aunt  Tibbie  leaned  forward — 
agape,  her  eyes  staring.  The  twins  were 
already  overcome.  “Yes,  indeed!”  said 
the  parson.  “ She’s  got  a dozen  bananas 
from  St.  John’s!  Eh?  Ila,  ha!  And 
she’s  going  to  slice  ’em  and  put  ’em  in 
a custard.  Ha,  ha !” 

The  twins  gasped. 

“ Ila,  ha !”  the  parson  roared. 

They  were  all  delighted — parson,  skip- 
per, housewife,  and  twins.  Nor  in  pro- 
viding this  hospitality  for  the  Black  Bay 
clergy  was  the  parson  in  thought  or  deed 
a selfish  shepherd.  It  would  be  unkind 
— it  would  be  most  unfair — to  think  it. 
He  was  an  honest,  earnest  servant  of 
the  Master  he  acknowledged,  doing  good 
at  Candlestick  Cove,  in  fair  and  foul 
weather.  He  lived  his  life  as  best  he 
could — earnestly,  diligently,  with  pure, 
high  purpose.  But  he  was  not  clever: 
that  is  all.  ’Twould  be  an  evil  thing  for 
more  brilliant  folk  (and  possibly  less 
kindly)  to  scorn  him. 

“ Yes,  indeed !”  the  parson  laughed. 
“ And  look  here,  now;  why,  I must  be  off! 
Where’s  my  umbrella?  Here  it  is.  . . . 
Will  you  look  at  that  baby.  Aunt  Tibbie? 
Tie’s  staring  at  me  yet.  Get  out,  you 
squid!  Stop  that  laughing.  Got  a kiss 
for  me  ? Oh,  you  have,  have  you  ? Then 
give  it  to  me.  ...  A fine  baby  that; 
yes,  indeed!  A fine  baby.  . . . Get  out, 
you  wriggler!  Leave  your  toes  be. 
ITa-a-a!  I’ll  catch  you — yes,  I will!  . . . 
What  a night  it  is!  How  the  wind  blows 
and  the  rain  comes  down ! And  no  sign 
of  fish,  Skipper  Jonathan?  Ah,  well,  the 
Lord  will  provide.  Good  night.  God 
bless  you !” 

“You’ll  get  wonderful  wet,  sir,”  said 
Aunt  Tibbie,  with  a little  frown  of 
anxiety. 

“ I don’t  mind  it  in  the  least,”  cried 
the  parson.  “ Not  at  all.  I’m  used  to  it.” 

Skipper  Jonathan  shut  the  door  against 
the  wind. 

“Will  it  never  stop  Mowin’!”  Aunt 
Tibbie  complained. 

Outside,  wind  and  rain  had  their  way 
with  the  world.  Aunt  Tibbie  and  Skip- 
per Jonathan  exchanged  glances.  They 
were  thinking  of  the  dawn. 

“ I’m  wantin’  t’  go  t’  bed,  Tibbie,”  Jon- 
athan sighed ; “ for  I’m  wonderful  tired.” 

“ An’  I’m  tired,  too,  dear,”  said  Aunt 
Tibbie,  softly.  “ Leave  us  all  go  t’  bed.” 


They  were  soon  sound  asleep.  . . . 

Parson  All  turned  out  to  be  a mild 
little  old  man  with  spectacles.  His  eyes 
were  blue — faded,  watery,  shy:  wherein 
were  many  flashes  of  humor  and  kindness. 
His  face  was  smooth  and  colorless — 
almost  as  white  as  his  hair,  which  was 
also  long  and  thin  and  straight.  When 
Jonathan  came  in  from  the  sea  after  dark 
— from  the  night  and  wet  and  vast  con- 
fusion of  that  place — Parson  All  was 
placidly  rocking  by  the  kitchen  fire,  his 
hands  neatly  folded,  his  trousers  drawn 
up,  so  that  his  ankles  and  calves  might 
warm;  and  the  kitchen  was  in  a joyous 
tumult,  with  which  the  little  old  man 
from  Satan’s  Trap  was  in  benevolent  sym- 
pathy. Jonathan  had  thought  to  find  the 
house  solemn,  the  wife  in  a fluster,  the 
twins  painfully  washed  and  brushed,  the 
able  seamen  of  the  little  crew  glued  to 
their  stools:  but  no!  the  baby  was  crow- 
ing in  the  cradle,  the  twins  tousled  and 
grinning,  the  wife  beaming,  the  little 
crew  rolling  on  the  floor  — the  whole 
kitchen,  indeed,  in  a gratefully  familiar 
condition  of  chaos  and  glee. 

At  once  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

“I’m  glad  t’  have  you,  parson,”  said 
Jonathan,  his  broad,  hairy  face  shining 
with  soap  and  delight.  “ That  I is.  I’m 
glad  t’  have  you.” 

The  parson’s  smile  was  winning. 

“Jonathan  haves  a wonderful  taste  for 
company,”  Aunt  Tibbie  explained. 

The  man  defended  himself.  “ I isn’t 
able  t’  help  it,”  said  he.  “ I loves  t’  feed 
folk.  An’  I isn’t  able,  an’  I never  was 
able,  an’  I never  will  be  able  t’  help  it. 
Here’s  your  brewis,  sir.  Eat  hearty  of  it. 
Don't  spare  it.” 

“ Tlicy’s  more  in  the  pot,”  Aunt  Tibbie 
put  in. 

The  parson’s  gentle  eye  searched  the 
table — as  our  eyes  have  often  done.  A 
hit  of  hopeful  curiosity — nothing  more: 
a thing  common  to  us  all,  saints  and  sin- 
ners alike.  We  have  all  been  hungry 
and  we  have  all  hoped;  but  few  of  us,  I 
fancy,  being  faint  of  hunger — and  dys- 
peptic-have sat  down  to  a bowl  of  brewis. 
’Tis  no  sin,  in  parson  or  layman,  to  wish 
for  more ; for  the  Lord  endowed  them  both 
with  hunger,  and  cursed  many,  indis- 
criminately, with  indigestion.  Small 
blame,  then,  to  the  parson,  who  was  des- 
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perately  hungry;  small  blame  to  Jona- 
than, who  had  no  more  to  give.  There 
is  no  fault  anywhere  to  be  descried.  Ah, 
well!  the  parson’s  roving  eye  was  disap- 
pointed, but  twinkled  just  the  same;  it 
did  not  darken — not  show  ill  humor. 
There  was  a great  bowl  of  brewis — a 
mountain  of  it.  ’Twas  eyed  by  the  twins 
with  delight.  But  there  was  nothing 
more.  The  parson’s  eye — the  shy,  blue, 
twinkling  eye — slyly  sought  the  stove ; 
but  the  stove  was  bare.  And  still  the 
mild  eyes  continued  full  of  benevo- 
lence and  satisfaction.  He  was  a man — 
that  parson ! 

“ Windy  weather,”  said  he,  with  an  en- 
gaging smile. 

“ Never  seed  nothin’  like  it !”  Jona- 
than declared. 

The  twins  were  by  this  time  busy  with 
their  forks,  their  eyes  darting  little 
glances  at  the  parson,  at  the  parson’s  over- 
loaded plate,  at  the  ruin  of  the  mountain. 

“ Wind  in  the  east,”  the  parson  re- 
marked. 

Jonathan  was  perturbed.  “You  isn’t 
very  hearty  the  night,”  said  he. 

“ Oh,  dear  me,  yes !”  the  parson  pro- 
tested. “ I was  just  about  to  begin.” 

The  faces  of  the  twins  were  by  this 
overcast. 

“ Don’t  spare  it,  parson.” 

The  parson  gulped  a mouthful  with  a 
wry  face — an  obstinately  wry  face;  he 
could  not  manage  to  control  it.  He  smiled 
at  once — a quick,  sweet,  comprehensive 
little  smile.  It  was  heroic — he  was  sure 
that  it  was!  And  it  was!  He  could  do 
no  more.  ’Twas  impossible  to  take  the 
brewis.  A melancholy — ay,  and  perilous 
— situation  for  a hungry  man : an  old 
man,  and  a dyspeptic.  Conceive  it,  if 
you  can ! 

“ That  ain’t  hearty,”  Aunt  Tibbie  com- 
plained. 

“To  be  frank,”  said  the  parson,  in 
great  humiliation,  — “to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I like  brewis,  but — ” 

The  happiness  faded  from  Aunt  Tib- 
bie’s eyes. 

“ — I don’t  find  it  inspiring,”  the  par- 
son concluded,  in  shame. 

The  twins  promptly  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  pass  their  plates 
for  more. 

“ Dyspepsey  ?”  Aunt  Tibbie  inquired. 

“ It  might  be  called  that,”  Parson  All 


replied,  sweeping  the  board  with  a smile, 
but  yet  with  a flush  of  guilt  and  shame, 
“by  a physician.” 

“ Poor  man!”  Aunt  Tibbie  sighed. 

There  was  a brief  silence — expectant, 
but  not  selfishly  so,  on  the  part  of  the 
parson;  somewhat  despairing  on  the  part 
of  the  hosts. 

“ Well,  parson,”  Skipper  Jonathan  said, 
doggedly,  “ all  you  got  t’  do  is  ask  for 
what  you  wants.” 

“No,  no!” 

“ That’s  all  you  got  t’  do,”  Jonathan 
persisted. 

“ Most  kind  of  you,  sir!  But — no,  no !” 

“Please  do!”  Aunt  Tibbie  begged. 

But  the  parson  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. Not  Parson  All,  of  Satan's 
Trap — a kindly,  sensitive  soul!  He  was 
very  hungry,  to  be  sure,  and  must  go 
hungry  to  bed  (it  seemed);  but  he  would 
not  ask  for  what  he  wanted.  To-morrow? 
Well,  something  had  to  be  done.  He 
would  yield — he  must  yield  to  the  flesh — 
a little.  This  he  did  timidly:  with  shame 
for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  He  resent- 
ed the  peculiarity  of  brewis  in  his  par- 
ticular case.  Indeed,  he  came  near  to 
rebellion  against  the  Lord — no,  not  re- 
bellion: merely  rebellious  questionings. 
But  he  is  to  be  forgiven,  surely;  for  he 
wished  most  earnestly  that  he  might  eat 
brewis  and  live — just  as  you  and  I 
might  have  done. 

“ Now,  Parson  All,”  Jonathan  demand- 
ed, “you  just  got  t’  tell.” 

And,  well,  the  parson  admitted  that 
a little  bread  and  a tin  of  beef — to  lx* 
taken  sparingly — would  be  a grateful  diet. 

“ But  we’ve  none !”  cried  Aunt  Tibbie. 
“ An’  this  night  you’ll  starve!” 

“To-night,”  said  the  parson,  gently. 
“ my  stomach — is  a bit  out — anyhow.” 

Presently  he  wras  shown  to  his  bed.  . . . 

“I  How,”  said  Aunt  Tibbie,  when  the 
parson  was  stowed  away  and  she  had 
caught  Skipper  Jonathan’s  wavering  eye. 
“he’d  better  have  more’n  that.” 

“ He — he — he’ve  just  got  t’  have  more/ 

“He’ve  a weak  stomach,”  Aunt  Tibbie 
apologized.  “ Poor  man !” 

“I  tells  you,  Tibbie,”  Jonathan  de- 
clared, “them  parsons  haves  wonderful 
hard  times.  They  isn’t  able  t’  get  out  in 
the  air  enough.  Too  much  book-study. 
Too  much  brain  labor.  I wouldn’t  change 
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places  with  a parson,  woman,  for  all 
the  world!’’ 

! Aunt  Tibbie  nodded  absently. 

“I  ’low,”  said  Jonathan,  “I’d  better 
be  gettin’  under  way  for  the  shop.” 

The  man  drew  on  his  boots,  and  got 
into  his  oilskins,  and  had  his  wrists 
bandaged,  and  went  out.  It  was  a long 
pull  to  the  shop;  but  his  mind  was  too 
full  of  wonder  and  sly  devising  to  per- 
ceive the  labor  of  the  way.  . . . And  the 
trader  was  sitting  alone  in  the  shop, 
perched  on  the  counter,  slapping  his  lean 
calf  with  a yardstick,  while  the  rain 
pattered  on  the  roof  and  the  wind  went 
screaming  past. 

“ You  got  a parson,  Jonathan,”  said 
he,  accusingly.  “ Yes,  you  is.” 

“ Ay,”  Jonathan  admitted,  “ I got  one.” 

“ An’  that’s  what  brings  you  here.” 

“It  be,”  Jonathan  replied,  defiantly. 

The  silence  was  disquieting. 

“ I’m  ’lowin’,”  Jonathan  stammered, 
“ t’ — t’ — t’  sort  o’  get  four  tins  o’  beef.” 

The  trader  beat  his  calf. 

“An’  six  pound  o’  butter,”  said  Jona- 
than, “ an’  some  pickles.” 

“Anything  else?”  the  trader  snapped. 

“Ay,”  said  Jonathan,  “they  is.” 

The  trader  sniffed. 

“ The  parson  haven’t  said  nothin’,  but 
Tibbie’s  got  a notion  that  he’s  wonderful 
fond  o’  canned  peaches,”  Jonathan  ven- 
tured, diffidently.  “ She  ’lows  they’ll  keep 
his  food  sweet.” 

“ Anything  else  ?” 

“No — oh  no!”  Jonathan  'sighed.  “I 
’low  you  wouldn’t  give  me  three  pound  o’ 
cheese  ?”  he  asked.  “ Not  that  the  parson 
mentioned  cheese;  but  Tibbie  ’lows  he’d 
find  it  healthful.”  The  trader  nodded. 
“ About  four  cans  o’  peaches,”  said 
Jonathan. 

“ I see,”  said  the  trader. 

Jonathan  drew  a great  hand  over  his 
narrow  brow,  where  the  rain  still  lay  in 
the  furrows.  It  passed  over  his  red 
whiskers.  He  shook  the  rain-drops  from 
his  hand. 

“Oh  dear!”  he  sighed. 

“ Jonathan,”  said  the  trader,  sharply, 
“you’re  a fool.  I’ve  long  knowed  it.  Rut 
I loves  a fool;  an’  you’re  the  biggest 
dunderhead  I ever  knowed.  You  can 
have  the  cheese;  you  can  have  the  beef; 
you  can  have  the  peaches.  You  can  have 
un  all.  But — you  got  t’  pay.” 


“ Oh  ay,”  said  Jonathan,  freely.  “ I’ll 
pay !” 

“ You’ll  go  without  sweetness  in  your 
tea,”  the  trader  burst  out,  “ all  next  win- 
ter. Understand?  No  sweetness  in  your 
tea.  That's  how  you’ll  pay.  If  you  takes 
these  things,  mark  you,  Jonathan! — an’ 
hearken  well — if  you  takes  these  things 
for  your  parson,  there’ll  be  no  molasses 
measured  out  for  you.  You’ll  take  your 
tea  straight.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Jonathan  Stock  ?” 

“ ’Tis  well,”  said  Jonathan. 

“An’—” 

“The  other?”  Jonathan  interrupt ed, 
anxiously.  “You  wasn’t  ’lowin’  t’  have 
the  woman  give  up  that,  was  you?  ’Tis 
such  a little  thing.” 

The  trader  was  out  of  temper. 

“Not  that!”  Jonathan  pleaded. 

“Just  that!”  Totley  exclaimed.  “I’ll 
not  give  it  to  her.  If  you’re  t’  have  par- 
sons, why,  pay  for  un.  Don’t  come  askin’ 
me  t’  do  it  for  you.” 

“But  she — she — she's  only  a woman! 
An’  she  sort  o’  feels  bad.  Not  that 
’twould  make  any  difference  t’  me — not  t’ 
me.  Oh,  I tells  her  that.  But  she  'lows 
she  wants  it,  anyhow.  She  sort  o’  hank - 
ers  for  it.  An’  if  you  could  manage — ” 

“Not  I!”  Totley  was  very  much  out 
of  temper.  “ Pay  for  your  own  parson,” 
he  growled. 

“Ah,  well,”  Jonathan  sighed,  “she 
’lowed,  if  you  made  a p’int  of  it,  that 
she’d  take  the  grub  an’  do  without — the 
other.  Ay,  do  without — the  other.” 

So  Jonathan  went  home  with  what  the 
parson  needed  to  eat,  and  he  was  happy. 

It  was  still  windy  weather.  Dusks  and 
dawns  came  in  melancholy  procession. 
The  wind  swept  in  the  east — high,  wet, 
cold.  Fog  and  rain  and  drift-ice  were  to 
be  met  on  the  grounds  of  Candlestick 
Cove.  From  Nanny’s  Old  Head  the  out- 
look was  more  perturbing  than  ever:  the 
sea’s  distances  were  still  Jiid  in  the  mist; 
the  breakers  on  the  black  rocks  below 
gave  the  waste  a voice,  expressed  its  rage, 
its  sullen  purpose;  the  grounds  where 
the  men  of  Candlestick  Cove  must  fish 
were  still  in  a white-capped  tumble;  and 
the  sores  on  the  wrists  of  the  men  of 
Candlestick  Cove  were  not  healed.  There 
was  no  fish;  the  coast  hopelessly  faced 
famine;  men  and  women  and  children 
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would  all  grow  lean.  The  winter,  ap- 
proaching, was  like  an  angry  cloud  ris- 
ing from  the  rim  of  the  sea.  The  faces 
of  the  men  of  Candlestick  Cove  were 
drawn — with  fear  of  the  sea  and  with 
dread  of  what  might  come  to  pass.  In 
the  meeting-house  of  Candlestick  Cove, 
in  district  meeting  assembled,  the  Black 
Bay  clergy  engaged  in  important  discus- 
sions, with  which  the  sea  and  the  drip- 
ping rocks  and  the  easterly  wind  had 
nothing  to  do.  . . . 

The  Black  Bay  parsons  were  ex- 
changing farewells  at  the  landing-stage. 
The  steamer  was  waiting.  There  had 
been  no  change  in  the  weather;  the  wind 
was  blowing  high  from  the  east,  there 
was  fog  abroad,  the  air  was  clammy.  Par- 
son Jaunt  took  Parson  All  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  aside. 

“ How  were  you  fixed,  brother  ?”  he 
whispered,  anxiously.  “ I haven’t  had 
time  to  ask  you  before.” 

Parson  All’s  eyebrows  were  lifted  in 
mild  inquiry. 

“ Was  you  comfortable?  Hid  you  get 
enough  to  eat?” 

There  was  concern  in  Parson  Jaunt’s 
voice — a sweet,  wistful  consideration. 

“Yes,  yes!”  Parson  All  answered, 
quickly.  “ They  are  very  good  people — 
the  Stocks.” 

“ They’re  clean,  but — ” 

“ Poor.” 

“Very,  very  poor!  Frankly,  Brother 
All,  I was  troubled.  Yes,  indeed!  I was 
troubled.  I knew  they  were  poor,  and  I 
didn’t  know  whether  it  was  wise  or  right 
to  put  you  there.  I feared  that  you 
might  fare  rather  badly.  But  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  I sincerely  hope — ” 

Parson  All  raised  a hand  in  protest. 

“You  was  fixed  all  right?”  Parson 
Jaunt  asked. 

“ Yes,  brother,”  answered  Parson  All, 
in  genuine  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
he  had  received.  “ It  was  touching. 
Praise  the  Lord!  I’m  glad  to  know  that 
such  people  live  in  a selfish  world  like 
this.  It  was  very,  very  touching.” 

Parson  Jaunt’s  face  expressed  some 
surprise. 

“Do  you  know  what  they  did?”  said 
Parson  All,  taking  Parson  Jaunt  by  the 
lapel  of  the  coat  and  staring  deep  into 
his  eyes.  Do  you  l now  what  they  did?” 


Parson  Jaunt  wagged  his  head. 

“ Why,  brother,”  Parson  All  declared, 
with  genuinely  grateful  tears  in  his  eyes, 
“when  I told  Skipper  Jonathan  that 
brewis  soured  oil  my  stomach,  he  got 
me  tinned  beef,  and  butter,  and  canned 
]>eaches,  and  cheese.  I’ll  never  forget 
his  goodness.  Never!” 

Parson  Jaunt  stared.  “ What  a won- 
derful thing  Christianity  is!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ What  a wonderful,  wonderful 
thing!  By  their  fruits,”  he  quoted, 
“ ye  shall  know  them.” 

The  Black  Bay  clergy  were  called  aboard. 
Parson  Jaunt  shook  off  the  mild  old  Par- 
son All  and  rushed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
District,  his  black  coat-tails  flying  in  the 
easterly  wind,  and  wrung  the  Chairman’s 
hand,  and  jovially  laughed,  until  his  jolly 
little  paunch  shook  like  jelly.  . . . 

That  night,  in  the  whitewashed  cottage 
upon  which  the  angry  gale  beat,  Skipper 
Jonathan  and  Aunt  Tibbie  sat  together 
by  the  kitchen  fire.  Skipper  Jonathan 
was  hopelessly  in  from  the  sea — from 
the  white  waves  thereof,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  perilous  night — and  Aunt  Tibbie 
had  dressed  the  sores  on  his  wrists.  The 
twins  and  all  the  rest  of  the  little  crew 
were  tucked  away  and  sound  asleep. 

Skipper  Jonathan  sighed. 

“What  was  you  thinkin’  about,  Jona- 
than?” Aunt  Tibbie  asked. 

“ Jus’  ponderin’,”  said  he. 

“Ay;  but  what  upon?” 

“ Well,  Tibbie,”  Jonathan  answered,  in 
embarrassment,  “ l was  jus’ — ponderin’.” 

“What  is  it,  Jonathan?” 

“ I was  ’lowin’,  Tibbie,”  Jonathan  ad- 
mitted, “ that  it  wouldn’t  be  so  easy — no, 
not  so  easy — t’  do  without  that  sweetness 
in  my  tea.” 

Aunt  Tibbie  sighed. 

“What  you  thinkin’  about,  dear?” 
Jonathan  aske<j. 

“ I got  a sinful  hankerin’,”  Aunt  Tib- 
bie answered,  repeating  the  sigh. 

“ Is  you,  dear?” 

“ I got  a sinful  hankerin’,”  said  she, 
“ for  that  there  bottle  o’  hair-restorer. 
For  I don’t  want  t’  go  bald!  God  for- 
give me,”  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of  hu- 
miliation, “for  this  vanity!” 

“Hush,  dear!”  Jonathan  whispered, 
tenderly;  “for  I loves  you,  bald  or  not!” 

But  Aunt  Tibbie  burst  out  crying.  . . . 
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WE  have  lately  received  a publica- 
tion which  has  interested  us 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  to 
its  size.  It  is  called  “ The  Way  into 
Print,”  but  it  does  not  treat,  as  the 
reader  might  rashly  suppose,  of  the  best 
method  of  getting  your  name  into  the 
newspapers,  either  as  a lady  who  is  giv- 
ing a dinner  to  thirteen  otherwise  un- 
known persons,  or  is  making  a coming- 
out  tea  for  her  debutante  daughter,  or 
had  a box  full  of  expensively  confectioned 
friends  at  the  opera  or  the  vaudeville, 
or  is  going  to  read  a paper  at  a woman’s 
club,  or  is  in  any  sort  figuring  in  the 
thousand  and  one  modern  phases  of  pub- 
licity; it  does  not  even  advise  her  guests 
or  hearers  how  to  appear  among  those 
present,  or  those  who  were  invited  and 
did  not  come,  or  those  who  would  not 
have  come  if  they  had  been  invited.  Its 
scope  is  far  more  restricted,  yet  its  plane 
is  infinitely  higher,  its  reach  incomparably 
farther.  The  Print  which  it  proposes  to 
lead  the  Way  into  is  that  print  where  the 
elect,  who  were  once  few  and  are  now 
many,  are  making  the  corridors  of  time 
resound  to  their  footsteps,  as  poets,  es- 
sayists, humorists,  or  other  literary  forms 
of  immortality.  Their  procession,  which 
from  the  point  of  the  impartial  spectator 
has  been  looking  more  and  more  like 
a cake-walk  in  these  later  years,  is  so 
increasingly  the  attraction  of  young- 
eyed ambition  that  nothing  interests  a 
very  large  class  of  people  more  than 
advice  for  the  means  of  joining  it,  and 
it  is  tli is  advice  which  the  publication 
in  point  supplies:  supplies,  we  must 
say,  with  as  much  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  as  is  consistent  with  an  office 
which  does  not  seem  so  dignified  as  we 
could  wish. 

Inevitably  the  adviser  must  now  and 
then  stoop  to  the  folly  of  the  aspirant, 
inevitably  he  must  use  that  folly  from 
time  to  time  with  wholesome  severity,  but 
he  does  not  feel  himself  equal  to  the 
work  unaided.  Our  sudden  national  ex- 
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pansion,  through  the  irresistible  force 
of  our  imaginative  work,  into  an  intel- 
lectual world-power,  has  thrust  a respon- 
sibility upon  the  veterans  of  a simpler 
time  which  they  may  not  shirk,  and  the 
author  of  “ The  Way  into  Print  ” calls 
upon  them  to  share  his  task.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  interesting  chapters 
contributed  by  younger  authors  who  are 
in  the  act  of  winning  their  spurs,  but  he 
appeals  to  those  established  in  the  public 
recognition  to  do  their  part  in  aiding  us 
to  hold  our  conquest  through  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  those  who  must  take 
their  places  when  they  put  their  armor 
off.  He  does  this  by  means  of  a letter, 
almost  an  open  letter,  addressed  personal- 
ly to  each  veteran  by  means  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  typewritten  name  for  that 
of  some  other  veteran,  but  not  differenced 
in  the  terms  of  the  ensuing  appeal  to 
his  kindness  or  his  conscience.  He  puts 
himself  upon  a broad  humanitarian 
ground,  and  asks  that  the  typewritten 
author,  who,  he  assumes,  is  “ prominently 
before  the  public,”  shall  answer  certain 
questions  to  which  the  appellant  owns 
that  he  has  already  received  hundreds 
of  replies. 

By  an  odd,  mischance  one  of  his  half- 
open letters  found  its  way  to  the  Easy 
Chair,  and  although  that  judgment-seat 
felt  relieved  from  the  sense  of  anything 
like  a lonely  prominence  before  the  pub- 
lic by  the  very  multitude  of  those  sim- 
ilarly consulted,  it  did  not  remain  as 
Easy  as  it  would  have  liked  under  the 
erring  attribution  of  prominence.  Yet 
to  have  refused  to  help  in  so  good  a 
work  would  not  have  been  in  its  nature, 
and  it  lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
summoning  a real  author  of  prominence 
to  consider  the  problems  so  baffling  to  a 
mere  editorial  effigy;  for,  as  we  ought  to 
explain,  the  de  facto  editor  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Study  next  door,  and  never  in 
the  Easy  Chair.  The  author  prominently 
before  the  public  came  at  once,  for  that 
kind  of  author  has  very  little  to  do,  and 
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is  only  too  happy  to  respond  to  calls  like 
that  of  the  friend  of  rising  authorship. 
Most  of  his  time  is  spent  at  symposiums, 
imagined  by  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
newspapers,  to  consider,  decide  the 
question  whether  fig-paste  is  truly  a 
health-food;  or  whether,  in  view  of  a re- 
cent colossal  gift  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  product  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  the  midnight  oil  which 
Shakespeare  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke 
of  the  'scholar  wasting  it ; or  something 
of  that  kind.  His  mind  is  whetted  to 
the  sharpest  edge  by  its  employment  with 
these  problems,  and  is  in  prime  condition 
for  such  simple  practical  inquiries  as 
those  proposed  by  the  letter  we  had  re- 
ceived. But  of  course  he  put  on  an  air 
of  great  hurry,  and  spoke  of  the  dif- 
ferent poems,  novels,  essays,  and  sketches 
which  he  had  laid  aside  to  oblige  us,  and 
begged  us  to  get  down  to  business  at  once. 

“We  wish  nothing  better  than  to  do 
so,”  we  said,  to  humor  him,  “for  we 
know  you  are  a very  busy  man,  and  we 
will  not  keep  you  a moment  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Would  you  like 
to  have  all  the  questions  at  once,  or  would 
you  rather  study  them  one  after  another?” 

He  said  he  thought  he  could  better 
give  an  undivided  mind  to  each  if  he 
had  them  one  at  a time,  and  so  we  began 
with  the  first. 

“1.  Would  you  advise  the  young  story- 
writer  to  study  the  old  masters  in  lit- 
erature, or  the  stories  in  the  current 
magazines,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  current  editors?”  ^ 

“Will  you  read  that  again?”  the  au- 
thor prominently  before  the  public  de- 
manded, but  when  we  had  read  it  a 
second  time  it  seemed  only  to  plunge 
him  deeper  into  despair.  He  clutched 
his  revered  head  with  both  hands,  and 
but  for  an  opportune  baldness  would 
probably  have  torn  his  hair.  He  mur- 
mured, huskily,  “ Do  you  think  you  have 
got  it  right  ?” 

We  avoided  the  response,  “ Sure 
thing,”  by  an  appropriate  circumlocution, 
and  then  he  thundered  back:  “How  in — 
nature — is  a young  writer  to  forecast  the 
demands  of  current  editors  ? If  an 
editor  is  worth  his  salt — his  Attic  salt — 
he  does  not  know  himself  what  he  wants, 
except  by  the  eternal  yearning  of  the 
editorial  soul  for  something  new  and  good. 


If  he  has  any  other  demands,  he  is 
not  a current  editor,  he  is  a stagnant 
editor.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a super- 
stition to  the  contrary  ?” 

“ Apparently.” 

“ Then,  that  would  account  for  many 
things.  But  go  on.” 

“ Go  on  yourself.  You  have  not  an- 
swered the  question.” 

“ Oh,  by  all  means,”  the  author  sar- 
donically answered,  “ if  the  current  editor 
has  demands  beyond  freshness  and  good- 
ness, let  the  young  writer  avoid  the  mas- 
ters in  literature,  and  study  the  stories  in 
the  current  magazines.” 

“You  are  not  treating  the  matter  se- 
riously,” we  expostulated. 

“ Yes,  I am — seriously,  sadly,  even 
tragically.  I could  not  have  imagined 
a condition  of  things  so  bad,  even  with 
the  results  all  round  us.  Let  us  have  the 
second  question  of  your  correspondent.” 

“Here  it  is:  (2.  Has  the  unknown 
writer  an  equal  chance  with  the  well- 
known  author,  provided  his  work  is  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  latter’s  V ” 

“ Of  the  latter’s,  of  the  latter’s,  of  the 
latter’s.”  Our  friend  whispered  the 
phrase  to  himself  before  he  groaned  out: 
“What  a frightful  locution!  Really, 
really,  it  is  more  than  I can  bear!” 

“ For  the  cause  you  ought  to  bear  any- 
thing. What  do  you  really  think  ?” 

“ Why,  if  the  former’s  work  is  as  good 
as  the  latter’s,  why  isn’t  the  former’s 
chance  as  good,  if  the  current  editor's 
demands  are  for  the  same  kind  in  the 
former’s  case  as  in  the  latter’s?  If  the 
latter’s  aim  is  to  meet  the  imaginary  de- 
mands of  the  stagnant  editor,  then  the 
former’s  work  ought  to  be  as  attractive 
as  the  latter’s.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

He  laughed  wildly,  and  in  order  to 
recall  him  to  himself,  we  read  the 
third  question:  “3.  Which  is  the  more 
acceptable  — a well  - told  story  with  a 
weak  plot,  or  a poorly  told  story  with  a 
strong  plot?” 

“ Oh,  but  that  is  a conundrum,  pure 
and  simple !”  the  author  protested.  “ It 
is  a poor  parody  on  the  old  End-man 
pleasantry,  ( Would  you  rather  be  as  fool- 
ish as  you  look,  or  look  a9  foolish  as  you 
are?’  You  are  making  it  up!” 

“We  assure  you  we  are  not.  It  is  no 
more  a conundrum  than  the  others. 
Come:  question!” 
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"Well,  in  the  first  place,  I should  like 
to  know  what  a plot  is.  Something  that 
has  occurred  to  you  primarily  as  an  ef- 
fect from  your  experience  or  observation  ? 
Or  something  you  have  carpentered  out 
of  the  old  stuff  of  your  reading,  with  a 
wooden  hero  and  heroine  reciprocally 
dying  for  each  other,  and  a wooden  vil- 
lain trying  to  foil  them?” 

"You  had  better  ask  a current  editor, 
or  a stagnant.  Do  you  confess  yourself 
posed  by  this  plain  problem?  Do  you 
give  it  up?” 

" For  the  present.  Perhaps  I may 
gather  light  from  the  next  question.” 

"Then  here  it  is:  ‘4.  What  do  you 
consider  the  primary  weakness  in  the 
average  stories  or  verses  of  the  old 
writers  V ” 

" Oh,  that  is  easy.  The  same  as  in  the 
average  stories  and  verses  of  the  older 
writers:  absence  of  mind.” 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  shirking? 
Cannot  you  give  a categorical  answer — 
something  that  will  really  help  some 
younger  writer  to  take  the  place  which 
you  are  now  more  or  less  fraudulently 
holding?  The  younger  writers  will  cheer- 
fully allow  that  the  trouble  is  absence  of 
mind,  but  what  line  of  reading  would 
you  suggest  which  would  turn  this  into 
presence  of  mind?” 

" There  is  none,  except  to  have  them- 
selves newly  ancestored.  Presence  of 
mind  as  well  as  absence  of  mind  is  some- 
thing derived;  you  cannot  acquire  it.” 

" We  think  you  might  be  a little  less 
sardonic.  Now  here  is  the  next  problem: 

1 5.  What  are  the  successful  author's 
necessary  qualifications  in  the  matters  of 
natural  ability,  education,  life  as  he  sees 
it  and  lives  it,  technical  training,  etc?'” 

"This  will  be  the  death  of  me!”  the 
prominent  author  lamented.  " Couldn't 
I skip  that  one?” 

" It  seems  to  cover  some  of  the  most 
important  points.  We  do  not  think  your 
self-respect  will  allow  you  to  skip  it.  At 
any  rate  make  an  effort.” 

Thus  challenged,  the  prominent  author 
pulled  himself  together.  " Oh,”  he  said 
sadly,  "which  of  us  knows  whether  he 
has  natural  ability  or  not,  and  what  is 
education,  and  what  is  life  as  one  sees  it, 
and  what  is  technical  training?  Do  these 
poor  young  fellows  think  that  one  is  tall 
or  short  by  taking  thought?  It  is  the 


same  as  that,  it  seems  to  me;  or  if  you 
prefer  a mystical  solution,  I should  say, 
if  you  have  a longing,  from  your  earliest 
consciousness,  to  write  poetry  or  fiction, 
and  cannot  keep  from  doing  it  for  any 
long  time  together,  you  are  possibly  bom 
with  a gift  for  it.  But  this  may  be  al- 
together a mistake;  it  may  be  the  effect 
of  your  early  and  incessant  scribblings 
on  the  minds  of  spectators  wholly  in- 
competent to  judge  of  your  abilities,  as 
your  fond  parents.  This  must  rather 
often  happen  if  we  can  judge  from  what 
nine-tenths  of  what  is  called  literature 
is  composed  of.  If  your  longing  to  write 
is  the  real  thing,  or  is  not,  still  education 
will  not  help  or  hinder  you  in  doing  it. 
No  man  was  ever  yet  taught  any  art. 
He  may  be  taught  a trade,  and  that  is 
what  most  of  the  versing  and  prosing  is, 
I suppose.  If  you  have  the  gift,  you  will 
technically  train  yourself:  that  is,  you 
will  learn  how  to  be  simple  and  clear  and 
honest.  Charm  you  will  have  got  from 
your  great-grandfather  or  great-grand- 
mother; and  life,  which  is  only  another 
sort  of  school,  will  not  qualify  you  to 
depict  life;  but  if  you  do  not  want  to 
depict  life,  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  what  our  friend 
calls  the  current  editors.” 

Here  the  prominent  author  rose,  bu% 
we  stayed  him  with  a gesture.  " There 
is  another  question,  the  last:  ‘6.  Do  you 
care  to  convey  any  hints  or  suggestion 
gleaned  from  your  personal  experiences 
in  the  climb  to  success,  that  may  make 
easier  the  gaining  of  the  heights  for 
the  beginner?” 

The  prominent  author  roared  with 
laughter.  " Read  that  again !”  But  when 
we  had  done  so,  he  became  grave,  even 
sorrowful.  " Is  it  really  true,  then,  as  we 
seem  to  see,  that  there  is  a large  body 
of  young  people  taking  up  literature  as 
a business?  The  thing  that  all  my  life 
I have  fondly  dreamed  was  an  art,  dear 
and  almost  holy!  Are  they  going  into  it 
for  the  money  there  is  in  it  ? And  am  I, 
in  my  prominence — more  or  less  fraud- 
ulent, as  you  say — an  incentive  to  them 
to  persevere  in  their  enterprises  ? Is 
that  what  one  has  to  come  to  after  a 
life  of  conscientious  devotion  to  — an 
ideal?  Come,  old  friend,  say  it  isn't  so 
bad  as  that!  It  is?  Then” — the  promi- 
nent author  paused,  and  sank  weakly 
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IT  is  now  so  generally  the  custom  of 
magazines  to  give  the  names  of  con- 
tributors that  readers  naturally  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  a contrary 
custom  so  long  prevailed.  If  we  were 
to  show  these  readers  the  manifest  virtues 
of  anonymous  authorship  in  periodical 
literature,  they  would  then  as  naturally 
inquire  why  it  has  not  been  maintained. 
The  time  when  this  Magazine  began  to 
give  signed  articles  is  within  the  memory 
of  middle-aged  readers,  who  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  step  was  taken 
hesitantly  and  with  much  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  yielding  to  what  had  be- 
come a pressing  popular  demand. 

The  individuality  of  the  author  was 
not  a matter  of  serious  concern  to  old- 
time  audiences.  They  cared  only  for  the 
theme,  not  regarding  critically,  or  even 
with  any  definite  consciousness,  its  art 
or  its  source.  Shakespeare  was  of  so 
little  account  personally  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate,  successors  that 
only  the  most  scanty  material  for  his 
biography  survived  him.  The  names  of 
the  greatest  authors  before  the  eighteenth 
century  were  familiar  to  a limited  class 
of  readers.  Popularity  was  impossible. 
It  was  by  soldiers  and  men  of  affairs 
that  the  prize  of  wide  fame  was  wTon. 

In  eighteenth-century  England,  peri- 
odical literature  was  no  longer  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  erudite  readers, 
but  had  become  lively  and  entertaining 
to  meet  the  keen  demands  of  a polite 
audience  equal  in  numbers  to  that  which 
frequented  the  playhouses,  and  surpass- 
ing it  in  intelligence.  The  desire  of 
genius  for  recognition  in  any  honorable 
field  is  natural.  Why  then  did  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time  seem  to  shun  direct 
personal  recognition  ? Why  did  Addison 
and  Steele  hide  themselves  behind  the 
mask  of  “ Mr.  Biekerstaff  ” ? Pope  stood 
forth  with  bold  effrontery,  and,  consider- 
ing the  freedom  and  sharpness  of  his  re- 
lentless satire,  he  did  not  lack  courage. 
Ilis  medium  was  verse,  and  he  might  have 


been  more  confident  of  success  because 
nearly  all  his  predecessors  in  English 
literature  who  had  won  enduring  fame 
were  poets. 

But  while  the  art  of  prose — of  modern 
prose  at  least — was  then  in  its  infancy, 
it  was  welcomed  by  an  eagerly  curious 
audience  ready  to  appreciate  its  graces. 
A bright  prospect  was  opened  to  such 
writers  as  were  able  to  furnish  urbane 
entertainment,  this  social  service  pro- 
moting also  purely  literary  achieve- 
ment, with  a larger  scope  for  individual 
authorship  and  individual  aspirations. 
Why  should  this  authorship  seek  a mask  ? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  masquerade 
was  the  habit  of  the  age.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  individual  authorship  was 
but  partially  emancipated.  Few  writers 
could  stand  out  in  the  open  as  Pope  did, 
expressing  themselves  without  regard  to 
fear  or  favor,  having  nothing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  Satire  was  as  much 
the  weapon  in  letters  as  it  was  in  politics. 
The  mask  served  as  armor. 

The  persistent  hostility  of  the  British 
government  to  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  press,  as  shown  in  op- 
pressive taxation — such  as  brought  the 
Spectator  to  an  untimely  end — and  arbi- 
trary inquisition,  naturally  drove  the  writ- 
er under  cover  and  engendered  timidity. 

The  profession  of  letters  had  not  yet 
so  far  advanced  in  honor  that  simply 
excellence  in  its  exercise  would  win 
either  great  regard  or  substantial  profit. 
The  “ town  ” would  yield  its  favor  to 
such  writers  only  as  were  effectively 
piquant  or  amusing.  The  attempt  to 
win  this  favor  was  an  experiment.  The 
writer  attaching  his  name  to  his  essay 
would  have  seemed  to  count  upon  his 
success  and  to  lack  a becoming  modesty. 
After  he  had  won,  the  mask  was  likely 
to  become  transparent,  disclosing  the 
personality  it  had  serviceably  veiled. 
a Junius”  alone  escaped  this  disclosure 
while  he  lived,  and  it  is  still  a question 
who  wrote  the  famous  “ Letters.” 
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But  even  after  the  rewards  of  author- 
ship in  esteem  and  fortune  were  better 
assured,  the  mask  still  served  the  mod- 
est intent  of  the  literary  aspirant.  In 
two  instances — those  of  Chatterton  and 
the  author  of  “ Ossian  ” — it  was  meant 
to  be  impenetrable.  Generally,  however, 
it  was  adopted  as  an  expedient,  shielding 
the  experiment.  Scott,  when  he  began 
his  career  in  the  “ Waverley  ” disguise, 
seemed  to  prefer  his  lairdship  untainted 
by  literature — at  least  by  “ scribbling  ” 
in  prose — and  only  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess justified  him  to  himself.  His  novels, 
with  his  own  name  on  the  title-page,  had 
no  element  in  them  which  could  have 
given  the  readers  of  them  any  special 
interest  in  his  personality.  As  the  great 
Unknown,  this  personality  became  in- 
tensely interesting  and  a challenge  to 
curiosity.  The  mystery  was  unessential 
to  a just  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
novels,  but  it  enhanced  their  immediate 
distinction  and  success.  This  element  of 
mystery  has  since  been  availed  of  by 
“ Boz,”  George  Eliot,  and  many  other 
pseudonyms,  and  sometimes  through 
blank  anonymity;  and,  for  whatever  rea- 
son the  disguise  has  been  adopted,  it  has 
always  awakened  additional  interest,  and 
so  made  it  liable  to  suspicion  as  an  arti- 
fice displacing  natural  modesty.  Bulwer 
in  his  discussion  with  Blackwood  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  his  Caxton 
series  of  novels,  after  he  had  already  be- 
come distinguished  by  his  earlier  fiction, 
seems  to  have  deliberately  chosen  relapse 
to  anonymity  as  of  greater  advantage 
than  the  name  he  had  won. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  writers 
generally  have  attached  very  little  im- 
portance to  the  exaltation  of  their  names 
for  their  names’  sake.  It  is  not  the  see- 
ing his  name  in  print  which  causes  the 
heart  of  the  novice  to  rejoice,  but  seeing 
his  work  in  print.  Certainly  he  could 
not  havo  seen  his  name  in  periodical  lit- 
erature until  within  a comparatively  re- 
cent period.  Now  that  he  does  see  it, 
lie  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  rather  depreea- 
tingly  as  an  unnecessary  distraction  from 
the  work  itself,  a limitation  upon  it,  a 
kind  of  impertinence.  He  feels  that  he 
must  work  hard  and  long  simply  to  de- 
prive that  inert  label  of  its  insignificance. 
He  sees  other  names  which  have  lost  this 
inertia,  or  whose  inertia  has  become  mo- 


mentum in  the  race  for  glory,  because 
they  have  been  so  long  associated  with 
work  of  the  best  sort,  each  with  some 
peculiar  excellence  and  quality — names 
which  have  finally  come  to  live  as  dis- 
tinct personalities. 

If  no  names  were  given,  the  readers 
of  the  periodical,  being  without  the 
guidance  of  labels,  might  not  wait  till 
they  had  supped  with  all  their  familiars 
before  giving  the  new  writers  so  much 
as  a nod  or  a glance.  They  might  even 
chance  to  favor  him  with  their  earliest 
attentions  and  partake  of  his  little  feast 
with  unsated  appetites. 

So  it  was  in  the  good  old  times.  Then 
Charles  Lamb  felt  as  much  at  home  in 
the  pages  of  a magazine  as  at  his  own 
sheltered  fireside.  He  would  have  shiv- 
ered at  the  sight  of  his  name  in  print 
as  if  he  stood  thinly  clad  in  the  wintry 
wind.  “ Elia  ” was  a cheery  warm  cloak 
to  wrap  about  him  when  he  wished  to 
appear  en  costume . This  extreme  shyness 
would  look  like  affectation  in  our  day. 

There  were  considerations  not  due  to 
modesty  which  made  writers  even  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
averse  to  a direct  acknowledgment  of 
their  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture. The  periodical,  however  successful 
it  might  have  become,  received  rather 
than  conferred  dignity  in  its  relation  to 
its  important  contributors.  The  old 
stigma  upon  the  literary  profession  itself 
still  remained  in  such  force  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  brilliant  young  men 
who  started  the  Edinburgh  Review  but 
would  have  preferred  to  owe  his  reputa- 
tion mainly  to  some  other  profession. 
Lockhart,  after  Blackwood , for  which  he 
had  done  so  much,  had  achieved  remark- 
able distinction  as  well  as  success,  ex- 
pressed his  growing  aversion  to  period- 
ical literature,  though  he  adhered  to  it, 
and  was  at  the  time  about  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  Murray’s  Quarterly  Review. 
He  had  been  familiar  with  this  field  as 
the  arena  of  fierce  political  conflict  and 
spiteful  literary  criticism,  and  was  just 
then  depressed  by  his  own  connection 
with  the  duel  in  which  John  Scott,  the 
editor  of  the  London  Magazine , had  been 
killed.  It  was  not  until  the  forties  that 
literature  and  the  literary  periodical  at- 
tained to  anything  like  the  full  measure 
of  their  honorable  recognition.  Anonym- 
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ity  in  the  early  years  of  Blackwood 
might  often  have  seemed  to  be  the  ref- 
uge of  cowardly  libellers,  whose  assaults 
were  only  restrained  by  the  liability  of 
the  publisher. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  publication  of 
contributors’  names  would  have  disclosed 
the  poverty  of  literature — at  least  of  lit- 
erature both  good  enough  and  available. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
Brougham  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  or 
Wilson  in  Blackwood  to  contribute  half  a 
dozen  articles  to  a single  number.  Jef- 
frey is  reported  to  have  written  the  en- 
tire contents  of  one  number  of  the  Review, 
including  an  article  on  Chinese  music. 

The  habit  of  anonymity,  once  estab- 
lished, persisted,  and  it  may  have  outlasted 
its  virtues  as  well  as  its  necessities  and 
its  vices.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that,  in  the  interests  of  literature,  it 
was  wisely  abandoned.  The  urgent  de- 
mand of  magazine  readers  for  the  pub- 
lication of  names  is  easily  accounted  for 
in  an  age  which  revels  in  personalities 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  point  of  de- 
bauchery. Names  are  bandied  about  as 
mere  tokens,  with  no  reference  to  the  es- 
sential values  which  have  made  them 
significant  or  interesting.  The  banality 
of  this  habit  is  conspicuous.  The  asso- 
ciation of  a writer’s  name  with  his  work 
is  natural  and  proper.  But  the  careful 
and  thoughtful  reader  will,  without  the 
author’s  name,  build  up  his  true  person- 
ality from  the  individual  traits  disclosed 
in  his  work  or  in  his  manner  of  work, 
and  the  really  great  writer  thus  discerned 
becomes  an  important  part  of  this  read- 
er’s culture,  and  along  with  this  is  de- 
veloped a familiar  and  friendly  associa- 
tion, a haunting  companionship.  A few 
such  authors  make  for  him  an  interest- 
ing world.  How  different  is  his  case 
from  that  of  the  reader  who  requires 
the  names  of  contributors  that  he  may 
waste  no  time  in  finding  out  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  to  know  an  author  by ! He 
belongs  to  that  polite  world  which  has 
the  common  habit  of  conversation  about 
books  and  pictures,  with  varying  degrees 
of  intelligence  and  interest;  and  he  is 
expected  to  contribute  his  share  to  this 
kind  of  entertainment.  He  lives  in  a 
world  of  talk,  of  spoken  and  printed 
gossip,  and  thus  acquires  much  knowl- 
edge about  writers  who  are  in  vogue  with- 


out any  serious  study  of  their  work,  for 
which  he  has  as  little  time  as  inclination. 
He  pays  his  passing  tribute  as  a reader, 
and  is  sure  to  confine  his  attention  to 
literary  notabilities. 

That  loose  liberality  which  excludes 
rational  standards,  which  counts  notori- 
ety as  a legitimate  distinction,  tends  to 
degeneration.  The  temptation  is  offered 
to  the  new  writer  to  win  an  easy  success 
by  getting  himself  talked  about  through 
some  eccentric  performance  lying  out- 
side the  range  of  literature.  Henceforth 
his  name  stands  for  vast  possibilities  in 
his  particular  field  of  sensationalism,  and 
has  a commercial  value  beyond  that  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  his  worthy  con- 
temporaries, and  becomes  a temptation 
to  many  publishers. 

The  profession  of  letters  deserves  and 
commands  a commercial  profit.  In 
periodical  literature  before  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  was  a comparatively 
insignificant  factor.  And  afterward,  in 
the  early  Blackwood  period,  when  a cir- 
culation of  six  thousand  copies  was 
considered  a triumphant  success,  the  pay- 
ment of  eminent  contributors  was  mod- 
estly disguised  as  an  honorarium;  the 
other  contributors  were  “ literary  hacks  ” 
and  were  poorly  paid.  When  fiction  of 
the  higher  order  became  an  important 
element  in  magazines  and  when,  later, 
the  literary  hack  was,  in  the  natural 
course  of  progress,  excluded,  the  prizes 
of  periodical  literature  rapidly  increased 
— more  rapidly  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  names  of  prominent  writers, 
because  they  represented  essential  worth, 
had  also,  and  legitimately,  a correspond- 
ing commercial  value.  This  element  was 
recognized  before  magazines  published 
namds  with  contributions;  distinction 
could  not  escape  appreciation,  and  au- 
thorship soon  became  an  open  secret. 

In  this  situation,  the  new  writer  shared 
with  the  older,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
merit,  the  praise  of  readers.  He  had  a 
fair  chance.  His  peril,  and  the  peril  to 
literature,  came  with  the  use  of  names 
as  potent  in  themselves,  and  with  the 
assumption  that  they  were  the  inevitable 
and  indispensable  condition  of  success. 
The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  disclosure  of 
authorship  by  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  contributors  is  that  the  custom 
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was  adopted  at  a time  when  it  seemed 
likely  to  do  the  most  harm,  by  giving  coun- 
tenance to  this  unwarranted  assumption. 

Happily,  the  real  effect  of  the  perils  we 
have  mentioned — that  of  the  substitution 
of  notoriety  for  substantial  distinction 
and  that  of  the  eclipse  of  intrinsic  worth 
by  the  acknowledged  omnipotence  of 
names  associated  with  success — has  been 
only  to  more  sharply  draw  the  lines  of 
selection  in  both  book  and  periodical  pub- 
lications, but  more  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter, because,  while  the  reader  chooses 
what  books  he  will  buy,  he  does  not  share 
with  the  publisher  the  selection  of  ar- 
ticles in  a magazine,  except  indirectly 
through  his  exercise  of  choice  between 
periodicals.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  first- 
class  magazines  have  become  the  prin- 
cipal safeguards  of  literature  against  its 
deterioration.  It  is  comparatively  easier 
for  them  to  withstand  obviously  corrupt- 
ing influences,  by  rejecting  sensational  or 
otherwise  unworthy  features,  than  it  is  to 
resist  insidious  temptations;  and  what 
could  be  more  insinuating  than  the  per- 
suasiveness of  a great  name,  the  undis- 
criminating acceptance  of  which,  without 
appraisal  of  the  production  which  bears 
it,  would  be  so  readily  condoned  by  a 
large  body  of  readers  ? That  is  a good  part 
of  the  difficulty — the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing readers  against  their  own  easy  acqui- 
escence. Writers  too  have  to  be  guarded 
against  themselves  — against  the  over- 
bearing attitude  of  some  of  them  who 
insist  upon  that  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  editor  which  encourages  too  facile 
and  sometimes  feeble  accomplishment. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  author  — setting 
aside  all  other  questions  of  fairness — 
to  accept  on  delivery  and  without  con- 
sideration whatever  he  may,  in  any  kind 
of  circumstances  affecting  his  production, 
have  to  offer,  in  response  to  the  editor’s 
expressed  and  genuine  desire  for  his  work. 

Even  commerce  implies  reciprocal  con- 
ditions and  requirements.  The  author 
who  ignores  editorial  approval  lends  his 
authority  to  the  prevalent  assumption 
that  it  is  the  name  and  not  the  thing 
that  counts,  as  the  editor  who  allows  him- 
self to  play  the  dummy  in  so  important 
a transaction  confesses  to  the  truth  of 
that  assumption. 


We  cannot  speak  for  others  who  deter- 
mine the  selection  of  matter  for  period- 
icals, though  we  trust  that  we  voice  the 
will  of  some,  when  we  say  that  in  this 
Magazine  the  name  of  no  living  writer 
can  of  itself  alone  compel  acceptance.  It 
is  our  habit  as  well  as  our  choice  to  read 
every  manuscript  without  any  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  to  reach 
our  decision  upon  it  before  we  acquaint 
ourselves  with  that  purely  incidental  and 
secondary  fact.  If,  when  our  opinion  is 
a favorable  one,  and  we  finally  look  for 
the  name,  we  find  that  it  is  one  we  have 
never  seen  before,  we  experience  that 
rare  pleasure  familiar  to  every  editor 
who  is  capable  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
he  maintains. 

But  it  is  not  the  new  name  that  counts 
any  more  than  it  is  the  old  one,  with  its 
cherished  associations.  The  undiscrimi- 
nating  reader  might  as  easily  err  in  one 
extreme  as  the  other.  He  might  ask  for 
a new  deal  in  every  one  of  a motley 
procession  of  numbers.  It  is  the  best 
things  we  want  in  any  number,  whatever 
names  may  be  attached  to  them,  and, 
while  we  regard  it  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  literature  that  the  earliest 
expression  of  individual  genius  should 
be  not  only  protected  against  any  over- 
shadowing weight  of  established  author- 
ity, but  be  welcomed  enthusiastically — 
as  we  believe  it  is  by  readers  as  well  as 
by  editors, — still  it  is  not  a case  where 
we  are  off  with  the  old  love  before  we 
are  on  with  the  new.  The  magazine  is  a 
continuous  culture,  maintained  chiefly  by 
experienced  writers,  but  ever  reinforced 
and  constantly  lifted  to  a higher  plane 
by  those  who  certainly,  if  inexpertly, 
sound  the  note  which  is  to  be  the  domi- 
nant in  a new  harmony. 

The  demand  for  the  publication  of 
authors’  names  in  the  magazine  of  to- 
day has  a rational  justification  because 
of  the  intimacy  of  writer  and  reader  in 
our  modem  literature.  We  do  not  care 
for  the  personality  of  the  showman  when 
our  attention  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
spectacle.  But  when  all  other  masks  are 
renounced,  and  writer  and  reader  meet 
on  the  same  plane — each  a sensible  part- 
ner in  the  communication — why  retain 
the  mask  of  anonymity? 
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“ ‘ Oh,  I know  we 
have  no  chance  agin 
you  perfessera,*  says 
!,  puttin’  on  a front 
I did  not  feel,  for  I 
was  begnnhitt’  to  ex- 
ult inside.  In  fact, 

I had  a great  idee, 
which  I worked  on  m 
busy  as  a beaver,  and 
a heap  more  silent, 
fer  the  next  few 
days. 

“ Them  spectacled 
boys  [dunged  into 
their  hone  - diggin’ 
with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  u o thin’ 
short  of  painful  to 
me,  with  my  inherit- 
ed hatred  of  shovels, 

They  was  sure  the 
most  enthusiastic  set 
of  ghouls  I ever  see; 

They’d  start  out  in 
the  mornin*,  right  af- 
ter grub-pile,  and  it 
was  hard  work  to 
corral  ’em  fer  the 
noon  fee  d.  Then 
they'd  come  strag- 
glin’ in  at  all  hours 
in  the  evenin’,  talkin’ 
and  thinkin'  of  ev- 
erythin’ else  bur  hog- 
linin’  and  pertaters. 

Like  most  cooks,  Wex 
got  plum  irritable  at. 
this  reckless  disre- 
gard of  meal  hours, 
but  jawin'  didn’t 
seem  to  do  no  good 
to  these  sharps,  who 
was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  to  everything 
this  side  of  the  Ju- 
rassic age. 

Why  should  mere  ham  bones  inter- 
est me,  young  man,’  «ez  the  oldest  and 
most  foolish  of  the  sharps,  when  Wex  was 
howlin’  ’cause  supper  was  burned  black 
waitin’  fer  the  strays.  'To-day  it  is  a 
grand  clay  for  science.  I haf  uncovered  the 
thigh  bone  of  a Titanothcrium.* 

‘‘‘But,  sufferin’  bobcats!’  says  Wex,  ‘you 
eyan’fc  Jive  on  the  thigh-bone  of  a Titanothe- 
rmm.  Where’d  you  sharps  be  if  1 didn’t 
stand  here  like  a roonyment  of  patience,  sup- 
ply in’  you  with  salt  pigotherinm?’ 

“That  night  1 resolved  to  let  Wex  in  on 
my  scheme  before  he  got  too  outspoken  with 
the  sharps  and  spoil  the  hull  game  which 
l had  planned. 

“ I had  been  listenin’  to  the  conversation 
around  the  campfire  every  night,  and  Imd 
filled  up  on  the  talk  about  the  ancient  boasts 
that  figger  in  the  Brand  Itotik. 

I studied  the  bones  the  perfessers  was  alius 
draggin’  to  camp,  and  that  they  had  piled 
like  oordwood  on  Froezeout  slopes,  and  f had 
even  got  Perfesser  Schmitzenberger  to  draw 
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out  some  sketches  of  pleiosaurs,  dinosaurs, 
and  other  predecessors  of  the  Texas  steer, 
lliese  sketches  \ preserved  keetfully,  and  the 
mo  nun’  followin'  Wex’s  failin’  out  at  sup- 
per I told  him  to  saddle  up  ami  come  with 
me. 

“ We  rode  to  a box  cation,  about-  six  mile 
fm  Freezeont,  where  the  rocky  sides  is  as 
straight  and  smooth  is  walls  fer  two  hun- 
dred feet  up  an  I down 

“ * Wex,’  I says,  pointin'  to  the  smooth 
side  of  the  highest  cliff.  * there's  our  canvas 
where  we  must  draw  the  masterpiece  that 
will  bring  us  the  five  thousand  that  is  now 
a-imikin*  Pcrfcsser  S c hrn i tzen berger  round- 
shouldered.' 

M * What  do  you  mean  ?’  savs  Wex. 

*“  1 mean  that  we  must  git  that  prize  fer 
the  greatest  scientific  discovery  on  this  here 
expedition.  1 am  on  the  trail  of  a find  that 
will  make  the  perfessers  big  pile  of  ancient 
l*>nes  look  sicker  ’n  a whited  sepulchre. 
F'm  these  here  models,  which  IVrfcsser 
Schmitzenberger  has  so  kindly  d rawed  fer 
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us,  we  must  make  some  sketches  on  the  side 
of  that  wall,  and  convince  these  locoed  grave- 
robbers  that  the  picters  was  made  by  cave 
men  f’m  livin’  models/ 

44  4 1 take  off  my  sombrerer  to  you/  says 
Wex,  doffin’  respectful  like.  4 But  how  are 
we  goin’  to  put  any  picters  on  that  wall?’ 

44  4 That’s  where  you  come  in/  says  I.  4 We 
must  git  up  on  top  there,  and  you  must 
lower  me  over  the  edge,  at  the  end  of  our 
ropes.  I will  do  the  art-work.  If  a rope 
breaks,  remember  I leave  you  my  new  silver- 
mounted  saddle  that  I ain’t  ever  been  able 
to  git  Outen  that  Denver  pawnshop/ 

44  Well,  we  carried  out  my  plan  all  right; 
though,  owin’  to  our  limited  hours  of  work, 
it  took  us  right  up  to  the  time  fer  breakin’ 
up  the  expedition.  Wex  and  I went  to  the 
top  of  that  cliff  every  day,  while  the  per- 
fessers  was  addin’  to  their  pile  of  bones,  and 
Wex’  ’d  lower  me  over  the  edge.  At  first  it 
was  somethin’  sickenin’  to  look  down,  but 
after  a while  I begin  to  enjoy  the  sensa- 
tion. I done  all  my  art-work  with  burnt 
sticks,  Wex  keepin’  me  supplied  with 
these  fm  a fire  on  top  of  the  cliff. 
When  I’d  finish  drawin’  in  one  spot.  Wex  ’d 
shift  me  a little  farther  along.  In  this  way 
I had  the  side  of  that  box  canon  plastered 
with  designs  that  sure  looked  like  a cave- 
man’s nightmare.  I drawed  up  all  the 
sketches  the  perfesser  had  made  fer  me,  only 
enlargin’  ’em  a hundred  times.  Then  I began 
drawin’  on  my  own  imagination,  as  it  were. 

44  Wex  and  I ’d  go  down  in  the  eaflon  every 
once  in  a while  to  study  the  art- work  f’m 
a distance,  and  my  co-artist  couldn’t  pat  me 
on  the  back  enough. 

44  4 A great  artist  was  sure  spoiled  when 
you  became  a second-rate  puncher/  says 
Wex.  4 I admire  them  sketches  the  perfesser 
furnished  you.  but  you  have  got  him  roped, 
throwed,  and  hog-tied  at  his  own  game. 
That  there  muley-cow,  with  six  legs  and  a 
flowing  mane  and  tail,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  hangovers  of  that  last  little  experience 
of  ourn  in  Cheyenne.  But  I think  you  ought 
to  have  more  of  the  human  element  in  the 
series.  You  have  left  out  man,  who  must  ’a’ 
cut  some  small  figger  in  the  days  of  them 
monsters.’ 

“ The  next  day  I took  Wex’s  advice,  and 
drew  a pieter  of  a cave  man  milkin’  a dino- 
saur, while  a bunch  of  cave  kids  and  a cave 
woman  stood  by,  boldin’  little  cups,  and  a 
dinosaur  calf  looked  hongrily  on  f’m  the 
background. 

4*  The  mornin’  wo  broke  up  T told  the 
bunch  that  I was  goin’  after  their  five 
thousand  dollars.  I explained  to  ’em  that  I 
intended  to  lead  ’em  to  a great  discovery  we 
had  made  in  a near-by  canon — a discovery 
that  would  illuminate  the  moth-eaten  Juras- 
sic age  like  a ’leetric  light.  The  perfessers 
was  impatient  to  see  the  new  discovery,  and 
as  fer  me  I couldn't  move  fast  enough,  as  I 
thought  those  storm-clouds  meant  trouble, 
and  I was  oppressed  by  a feelin’  that  some- 
thin' disagreeable  was  likely  to  happen 
onless  I got  a move  on. 

44  Well,  when  wo  got  to  the  canon  them 


picters  loomed  up  fine  on  the  side  wall.  I 
nearly  lost  my  feelin’  of  depression  admirin’ 
my  own  work.  The  perfessers  begin  pinchin’ 
themselves  to  see  if  they  was  awake.  Ex- 
clamations of  wonder  bu’sted  f’m  ’em,  and 
they  hauled  out  their  note-books  and  begin 
makin’  entries. 

44  4 Gentlemen/  I says,  4 my  pardener  and 
me  are  goin’  to  leave  you  here,  baskin’  be- 
neath the  wonder  of  this  newly  discovered 
marvel.  Our  contract  is  up  this  day,  and 
we  must  ^it  back  to  our  outfits.  The  trail 
leads  straight  to  town,  and  you  cyan’t  git 
lost.  All  that  remains  is  fer  you  to  hand 
over  the  five  thousand , in  addition  to  the 
wages  you  have  paid  us,  as  I think  you  will 
agree  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  prize- 
money/ 

4f  Well,  the  perfessers  drawed  off  to  one 
side,  and  there  was  nothin’  to  be  seen  but 
the  glitter  of  spectacles,  and  nothin’  to  be 
heard  but  exclamations  in  (German.  But  I 
was  beginnin’  to  git  fidgety,  as  the  rain  was 
switchin’  down  the  cafion  at  a great  rate, 
though  not  a mother’s  son  of  them  perfessers 
but  was  too  excited  to  think  of  gittin’  out 
his  slicker. 

44  Finally,  Perfesser  Schmitzenberger  steps 
out,  leaving  the  bunch. 

44  4 Fellow  vunder-seekers/  he  says,  feelin’ 
in  his  inside  pocket  and  bringin’  out  a roll 
of  bills  that  ’d  choke  a bull  elk,  4 your  dis- 
covery is  indeed  remarkable.  To  think  that 
these  drawings  should  haf  remained  on  these 
vails  through  all  the  ages!  It  seems  to  pass 
belief,  yet  I haf  learned  not  to  distrust  the 
efidence  of  my  own  eyes.  In  addition  to  this 
money,  it  has  been  voted  to  gif  you  full  rec- 
ognition before  our  scientific  societies. 
Meantime,  it  gifs  me  great  bleasure — ’ 

44  But  jest  then  there  comes  a whoop  Fm 
one  of  the  sharps,  who,  unbeknownst  to  us, 
had  set  up  a big  camery  and  was  takin’  a 
pieter  of  the  line  of  dra win’s  on  the  cliff. 

44  4 Dey  are  disappearin’!’  he  yells.  4 Ach, 
himmel ! ve  haf  been  deceived!’ 

44 1 give  one  glance  at  the  cliff,  and  so  did 
Wex.  The  rain  was  slattin’  ag’inst  the  wall, 
and  was  washin’  the  hull  side  of  the  cliff  as 
bare  as  it  was  the  day  we  first  seen  it.  The 
marks  of  them  burnt  sticks  was  vanishin* 
like  dew  in  the  sun,  and  even  as  I looked  I 
seen  my  choicest  work  of  art — the  antedi- 
luvian milkman  and  his  hongry  fam’ly — fade 
away  like  a dream.  I jumped  fer  my  boss, 
and  Wex  jumped  fer  his.  One  of  the  per- 
fessers grabbed  a handful  of  hair  out  of  the 
tail  of  Wex’s  bronco.  But  we  had  that  one 
jump  the  start,  and  it  was  enough.  We  got 
away,  but  not  until  sev’ral  shots  and  a volley 
of  German  cuss  words  come  after  us. 

4*  When  we  got  out  on  the  plain  and  head- 
ed fer  home,  Wex  looked  at  me. 

44  4 Next  time  I throw  in  with  a artist/  he 
says,  4 I am  goin’  to  pick  one  that  works  in 
waterproof  materials/ 

44  I says  nothin’,  fer  there  was  nothin’  il- 
luminatin’ to  say,  but  every  time  I find  a 
prehistoric  remnant  lyin’  loose  on  the  range 
now  I take  delight  in  throwin’  it  up  in  the  air 
and  shootin’  it  to  dust  ’fore  it  comes  down/’ 
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A Natural  Product 

A TEACHER  of  a small  district-school  was 
one  day,  recently,  giving  a language 
lesson  on  animals  and  their  uses. 

The  pupils  had  named  most  of  the  do- 
mestic animals,  and  had  told  of  what  uses 
they  were,  when  some  one  suggested  sheep. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  teacher,  “ sheep  are  very 
useful.  Who  can  tell  me  what  we  get  from 
them  ?” 

A small  boy  eagerly  waved  his  hand. 

“ Well,  Willie,  you  may  tell  us  what  we 
get  from  sheep,”  the  teacher  said. 

“ Lambs,”  shouted  Willie. 


Building  a Sky-scraper  in  2400  a.d. 

The  method  of  anchoring  the  top  in 
the  proper  position  and  then  gradually 
connecting  it  icith  the  base  is  found  to 
be  far  more  convenient  than  the  old  plan. 


A Pollywogism 

r[E  Pollywog  does  naught  but  play 
And  skip  about  the  livelong  day 
In  a spontaneous,  hearty  way. 

It  seems  to  matter  not  a jot 
If  he  be  in  a school  or  not, 

He  looks  on  toil  as  tommyrot, 

And  leaps  and  creeps,  and  rolls  in  heaps, 
And  e’en  is  silly  when  he  sleeps. 

A staid  demeanor’s  sure  to  fail, 

And  dignity’s  of  no  avail 

To  one  who’s  naught  but  head  and  tail. 

“ I scorn.”  declares  the  Pollywog, 

“ Maturity’s  dull  decalogue, 

Until  I’m  tailless  and  a Frog; 

For  me,  you  see,  there  could  not  be 
The  slightest  mite  of  dignity.” 

Observe  the  Frogs,  well  groomed  and  kempt. 
From  tadpolacious  tails  exempt, 

Who  watch  their  offspring  with  contempt; 
While  those  of  adolescent  age. 

With  tails  in  half-departed  stage. 

In  shame  conceal  each  appendftgc. 

The  Frogs’  chief  thought,  when  aught  they’re 
taught, 

Is,  “ Caudal’d  adults  come  to  naught.” 

This  moral  in  italics  set: 

Don't  act , when  gray  and  old  you  get , 

A 8 though  your  tail  were  on  you  yet. 

(But  there  be  some  who  think  that  Frogs, 
Absurdly  grave  on  mossy  logs, 

Are  sillier  than  Pollywogs. 

Which  goes  to  show,  as  you  must  know, 

My  moral  isn’t  always  so ! ) 

Burges  Johnson. 

Couldn't  Stand  It 

IN  the  family  of  a certain  learned  pro- 
fessor in  Washington  there  is  such  a lot 
of  learned  talk  of  natural  science,  particu- 
larly at  the  table,  that  it  is  said  even  the 
servants  theorize  on  the  subject. 

One  of  these  servants,  a butler  and  gen- 
eral utility  man,  one  day  came  to  the  pro- 
fessor and  gave  notice  that  either  he  or  the 
housemaid  must  leave. 

“ What  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  ?” 
asked  the  master  of  the  house.  “ Aren’t  you 
well  treated?” 

“ I have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “ The  fact  is, 
sir,  it’s  most  trying  to  work  in  a house 
with  servants  who  believe  the  world  was 
created  in  periods  when  I know  it  was 
created  in  days.” 

Worth  Observing 

IN  a certain  preparatory  school  in  Wash- 
ington an  instructor  one  day  made  the 
statement  that  “ every  year  a sheet  of  water 
fourteen  feet  thick  is  raised  to  the  clouds 
from  the  sea.” 

“ At  what  time  of  the  year  does  that 
occur.  Professor?”  asked  a freshman,  **  It 
must  be  a sight  worth  going  a long  way  to 

see.” 
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Plain  English 
DARKY 


preacher  in 
/"V  Mississippi,  in  a ser- 
mon, dwelt  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  plain  speech. 

“ Why.  breddren.'*  ex- 
claimed the  dusky  divine, 
bringing  his  hand  down 
upon  the  pulpit  with 
grea  t vigor,  M denvs  no 
need  of  all  desa  heat*  lung 
w or  da  a n ' hig  h-  sou  nd  i n ’ 
terms  dut  we  uses  most 
ebery  day.  Not  by  a jug- 
ful, nn  breddren!  Look 
at  St.  Paul ! Dorn  words 
of  liis  was  full  of  de  meat 
of  knowledge  an*  help, 
Did  he  make  use  of  any 
highfalutin1  talk?  No, 
my  breddren!  St.  Paul, 
he  speaks  in  plain,  simple 
English  P* 


AV\  LSI  LRN  newspaper 
man.  in  referring  to 
the  amusing  quality  of 
town  gossip  as  reflected 
in  the  '*  personals  " of  the 
average  country  news- 
paper,  tells  of  an  item  : . 

that  found  its  way  into 
the  sheet  the  gentleman 
himself  at  one  time  ran 
in  a town  of  Nebraska. 

The  item  was  something 
like  this: 

” Last  Tuesday,  our  friend  Morgan  Smith, 
a farm  laborer  near  this  place,  killed  a pig 
weighing  175  pounds.  The  pig  was  indeed 
a .splendid  specimen  of  the  porcine  species. 
We  are  informed  that  in  spite  of  its  great 
size,  the  pig  was  able  to  walk  in  and  out 
of  its  sty  to  the  last.” 


Professional  Jealousy 


The  Angleworm 

I f)  hate  to  be  an  angleworm; 

They  have  no  feet,  at  all. 

For  I've  a pair  of  red  top  boots 
That  squeak  and  stand  up  tall. 

Loiike  Aykes  Garnett. 


Warlike  Finery 

HARRY  became  -much  interested  in  play- 
ing Soldier,  but  the  accoutrements  he 
collected  gradually.  At  first  he  was  con- 
tent to  march  about  merely  with  a stick 
for  a gun;  then  at  his  request  his  mother 
made  him  a paper  hat.  to  which  later  she 
added  a u plume,"'  which  Harry  had  dis- 
covered in  the  hen-yard.  For  a time  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  this  outflt.  but  aft- 
er a day  he  must  needs  have  a belt,  and 
this  naturally  led  him  to  ask  hi"5  father  to 
whittle  him  a sword.  At  last,  bedecked  in 
this  warrior  dress,  TTarrv  again  confronted 
hi*  mother. 

“ Why.  bow  like  n soldier  you  look!*’  she 
observed. 

' Yes— hut.  mamma,”  be  hinted,  <f  I’ve 
been  looking  at  a picture  of  Napoleon,  and 
he  has  a scrubbing  brush  on  each  shoulder.” 


A Forbidden  Dainty 

E DITH  is  Wing  trained  in  .the  way  she 
should  go.  8he  is  sometimes  rebellious, 
and  the  day  she  was  five  she  returned  from 
her  oh  ting  in  the  country  with  renewed  de- 
termination. 

Mamma,”  she  began,  breathlessly,  u nurse 
took  me  to  see  real  cows;  and  what  do  you 
think — -they  were  chewing  gum!” 


“The  Rest  is  Laughter0 

41  DEW  ARK*  employ  the  fleeting  hours 
“ The  Dial  warns  the  idle  Flowers. 

The  Flowers  nod  in  sweet  denial. 

And  rose-leaves  hide  the  solemn  Dial. 

AftTiirft  Gutter  man. 


Wimm 
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